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Tiik ■'•(•lulltil>ov, at the tinsel 

splendour ami seeming miracle. of a 
holiday pantomime, haws tin* :i peep 
behind tin* pasteboard parapets that, 
limit liis view. When the fnlliuir curtain 
puts a period to ( ’Iomu'.* ninlicioii* buf¬ 
foonery mid to tiu* Blunders of pev*e- 
cuted and long siift'criug 1’mitaloon. tie 
man el' as to the >iiiisci|ucnt proceed¬ 
ings of the lithe and anile mimes v>ho 
lm\e so glorioiidy di\erted him. lie 
is tempted to B*lic\e that llarleipiin 
sleeps in lii'-. motley -kin. that Colnm- 
Bine perpetually retain*, her graceful 
rose-wreaths ami diaphanous mimlin. 
ile can hardh realize the tehip-e of 
such jrlittorimr ajipariiions into tin* 
jiro.-aie Immdrimi of e\cry-day life, 
and Mould gladly penetrate tin* \eilof 
liai/e that shrouds from his eager e> es 
the. mirth-provoking m*\v. Better 
that he should not. Sadly Mould his 
bright ilflisions fade, sore B** his dis- 
'itineiit, could lm recognise the 
— Harlequin in you shabbv- 

'itleuian issuing from the 
and discern her of the 
t rewarding herself with 
Barclay for the piroit- 
entrecluits that lately 
youthful vision, 
nit* the Itoy's desire for a 


privacy. The coiKeal^ j^aK- 1 '., * 
nil eted. the forbidden 
sired. Keep an ape under- 
and fancy converts her into 
it Mas the small key. the 
Inmch, that Bluebeard's bride ag|j|| 
l* meed to use. For the molta|J2| 
the Chronicles of Courts have-drtrw 
-lion" and peculiar attract!^ 
m liar as iditv is sivaHowe 
detail concerning prui 
companions: how an: 
lumihie many to obtain 
the every-day life of u. 

) rivileged feM*, to di\ c Into the 

of palate**, and couteniplato 

ie!a\ation of the domestic cird%^Hk 

mB.o in public are environed: I jjg jgjfe 

imposing barrier of rereoam^JSl^K- 

cud dignity. In the abae*WMHBBl 

precise and pungent 

the bald and fulsome l>^nnp 

court circular find f igefrSp^* 5 ^ 

leant with strange interagfMfc-. 

tion and-extent of a hin|pfe|| ^|> 

ride, and the exact 

some m lan t ] IfSjBTr 

abroad for an airing, 

and more satisfactory a«aj^IijjP|y 

aiVorded to popular inqiiigftfretRMk 

the writihgs of those wh<* 

in t}t£ intimacy of courts ' j§p' 

l^iwferer, do such appeard* 

ltfojhnc both of the f^to* 


end the scenes, is the popu- lio>#\’pr, do such appe 
mkering after glimpses of royal ltfojmic both of the 
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,onages to whom they chiefly refer, 
•d when they do they are often value¬ 
less, farther than as a sop to public 
cmdosity. Truth is rarely told of 
kings by those who enjoy, seek, or 
hope aught from their favour. These 
split upon the reefs of flatten', as a 
disgraced courtier does upon those of 
spite and disappointed ambition. And 
again, history affords ns exam] ties of 
men;, who, having, through niiseon- 
rett or. misfortune, lost the eonute- 
nfce of their sovereign, resorted, to 
ain his good graces, to shameless 
latino nncUervile panegyric. 

Ve do not include in any of the 
?e categories just named, the 
dior of the book before us. IVe 
ould not be justified in attributing 
interested motives his praises of his 
nner patrons; but believe, on the 
nvtrary, that, although familiar with 
jmts, he is no mere courtier, llad 
He'been more of one, his fortunes 
-might now be better. From a a cry 
early age, Monsieur Apport devoted 
himself to the prosecution of pliilnu- 
thropic plans and researches. Inning 
■for their chief objects the amelioration 
of the condition of the lower classes, 
of convicts, the education 
and that, of children 
esertion or vices of their 
left destitute, and im- 
, has frequently been em- 
French government, and 
upied various important jkwN. 
litn only one-and-tAventv, he v. as 
.appointed director of a model-school 
for the army. "With reference to his 
humane schemes, he has published 
many volumes on the education of 
soldiers and orphans, on the prisons, 
schools, and other correctional and 
'\mt institutions of France. 
l these wc have nothing to do. 
present book is of a lighter and 
e generally interesting character. 
• ten years he held the office of 
aoner to the Queen of the French, 
id to her sister-in-hvw, Madame 
delaide. The charities of these 
-\l ladies are, as wc shall presently 
on a truly princely scale. To 
worship no salary Avas at- 
Appert performed its 
es gratuitously, and os- 
e aa'cII rewarded hy the 
'mod opinion of the 
he served. Ills 


income from other sources Avas ample ; 
his position honourable, and even dis¬ 
tinguished ; his friends, true or false, 
were reckoned by hundreds. Hut mis¬ 
fortune, swift of foot, overtook him in 
the zenith of his prosperity. Heavy 
pecuniary losses, childly resulting, as 
lie implies rather than informs us, 
from ill-advised loans and generous 
assistance to miAvortliy persons, im¬ 
paired his means, (.'oncoming his 
disgrace at court, he is more explicit, 
lie .attributes it to the envy and in¬ 
trigues of courtiers, against Avliom, as 
a class, lie bitterly inveighs. Thai 
his office Avas one well calculated to 
make him enemies, if he conscien¬ 
tiously fulfilled its duties, is made 
cAident Iia Aarious passages in his 
bunk. During ten years that he, 
Avas ill the ilaih habit of seeing 
them, and of distributing the greater 
portion of their charities, the queen 
and Madame Adelaide, he tells us, 
ncA’cr made him the slightest re¬ 
proach; but, on the contrary, in- 
variably approA’cd his proposals and 
requests, none of Aihich, he adds, 
tended to his personal nd\outage. 
The king, on various important occa¬ 
sions, showed great confidence in him, 
and a strong sympathy Avith his phil¬ 
anthropic labours. Nevertheless, tho 
occult, but strong and pcrscAering in¬ 
fluence employed against M. Appert, 
at last prevailed, and lie was removed 
from the court, laden with costly pre¬ 
sents from the royal family, who 
ns-ured him that they would never for¬ 
get, but alwiiAs acknowledge, his long 
and doAoled i-emees. After his dis¬ 
grace lie sold a villa he possessed at 
Meuilly, and left Paris, Avith the in¬ 
tention of founding an experimental 
colony of released convicts, slml of the 
children of criminals, ’Whether this 
experiment was carried out, and how 
far it succeeded, he does not inform us. 
He is uoav travelling in (formally, 
visiting the schools, prisons, and mili¬ 
tary institutions, and Avriting hooka 
concerning them. The King of Prus¬ 
sia lias received him favourably, and 
given him every encouragement; the, 
sovereigns of Belgium, Denmark, Ba¬ 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, 
Iiaa'o written him flattering letters, 
and promised him all facilities ami 
assistance during the stay ho proposes 
making in their respective dominions. 
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It was at Berlin, in tlur* spring of the 
present year, that M. Apport com¬ 
pleted, after a cry brief labour, his throe 
volumes of Memoirs. He confesses 
that they were, written in haste, and 
whilst his mind was preoccupied with 
the objects of his German tour. This 
is to bo regretted, for the result proves 
that tlie work was too quickly done 
to be well done. The motive of his 
precipitation is unexplained, and we 
are not told why it was necessary to 
complete, by the loth of March, a 
book destined to appear but in late 
autumn. Bid the snail-rrar/en pace of 
the German fmchrlnic/trrri need half a 
year for the printing of a thousand 
pages? Surely not: and surely M. 
A|ipert might have gi\ou himself a 
little more time. — have indulged us 
v\iih more detail,— ha\e produced, 
instead of a ha**ty outline, a fiubhed 
picture, lib material** were ample, 
Iris subject is mo't interesting: he is no 
novice in the craft of authorship. Be¬ 
sides hit* opportunities of obsonation 
at court, he lias enjoyed the acquain¬ 
tance. in man' ease* the intimacy, of 
a \ast number of notable persons, 
military, diplomatic, scientific, lite¬ 
rary. Ministers aiukdeputies. peer* of 
Trance and nobles of the old regime, 
generals of the empire and distin¬ 
guished foreigners.vii'ivreckoned upon 
bis list of friends: mam of them were 
regular partakers of his periodical din¬ 
ners at his I'aris hotel and lib Neuillv 
silia. It was in his power, we are 
convinced, to have produced a tirst 
rate book of ifs class, instead of these 
lmsty and unsatisfactory sketches. 
Tacit night, lie tell n*. especially since 
the year 18gt>. when lie was tirst 
attache! to the Orleans family, be 
wrote "own. before retiring to rest, 
the events ,u the day. And vet such is 
his luistc to huddle over his work that 
he canuot wait to receive his volumi¬ 
nous memoranda and correspondence, 
but trusts entirely to his memory. As 
far as it goes, this serves him pretty 
well. Whilst correcting the last 
page of these souvenirs, Lhave received 
the enormous mass of notes and auto¬ 
graph letters which ought to have 
been of great utility in the compositioj 
of the book; and, on referring to the 
various documents, I am surprised to 
find that my memory has served me 
faithfully upon evciy subject of inte¬ 


rest, and that I have 
in what I have written.** 
perhaps, to rectify, but mnn$^w 
should think, to add. MousUnmJffi 
pert’s notes, judging from oneor 
verbatim specimens, were both £«&gn 
and minute, and must include M 
many interesting partlcidarsim&ami 
dotes of the remarkable pemoBS Knf 
whom he came in contact di 
varied phases of a busy and 
life. Could he not, without indeli«aft$ 
or breach of confidence, have give® 
more of such particulars ? His 
moil’s would have gained in value 
he deferred their publication some 
or fifteen years; for then many nett 
liviugwouhl have disappearedfrortrtfce 
scene, and lie might have spoken fiMttfy 
of things and persons concerning triton 
he new- deems it prudent orproper t<2 
be silent. But personal recollections 
of the present French>comfy ever 
wlim loosely and imperfectly set dowp, 
cannot fail to command attention anc 
excite interest. And much that h 
novel and envious may be culled fratt 
M. Appert’spnges, although we regret 
as wo peruse them, that they shush; 
nave MitVered from too- great hast* 
and an overstrained discretion. j * 
M. Appert opens his memoirs in tht 
Avar 1 si>7, in the prosperous d*ya o 
Napoleon, whose ardent admirer h*ls 
' L'hc earlier chapters of hiabook,re3atttfj 
to tlie Empire and the Restoration 
ha\ ** less to recommend them than tb y 
later ones, and we, shall pass thm 
rapidly over. At the age of fifteenfe, 
became a pupil of the imperial sekOr 
of drawing. Here he earned off-tf,' 
lir.-t prizes, was made sub-profeaBO 
and hopes were held out to him th* 
lie should take a share in the edacatk 
of the King of Rome. But this tid 
in 1 * 12 ?; the decline erf the empkelwSi 
begun, Russia hadfr^fyntt 
blow to Napoleons' .-ieemta^y waist 
less power; —the hopes of theyoun 
professor were never realized. IIpcs 
the return of the Bourbons, tnt 
Waterloo, be lost his -sub-profeSsor 
ship, on account of his WeR4oagM 
Bonapartism: and because, wmb 
giving a lesson in mat&matk»y'h 
employed, to mark tha curves as 
angles of a geometrioff figure, lettev 
which made up the woiffri '* vmRMr. 
pereur! ” Soon afterwards, hoWr‘| 
he again obtained occupation, *l f '* w 
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a far humbler description than that 
to which fte had once aspired. lie 
'as employed in the organization 
'tfjf elementary and military schools, 
«d vipon the plan of mutual instruction, 
■eshi m this he was most successfiil, ami 
enriosis reports to the Minister of war 
Idng®roved that, in three years, one hun- 
hop^red thousand men might be taught 
splits read, write, and cipher, at the small 
‘lisg^xpense of three hundred thousand 
Spitfrancs, or half a-erown per man. In 
Nfi 1820, although then only twentv-thrcc 
*»' years old, he was intrusted with the 
' inspection of the regimental schools 
of the royal guard and first military 
■division ; and his connexion with the 
army brought him acquainted with 
xnauy of the Bona part ist plots at 
that time rife. Although often confided 
in by the conspirators, who were aware 
of his attachment to the Emperor, lie 
took share in none of their abortive 
schemes for placing Napoleon the 
Second on the throne of France; hut. 
nevertheless, he was looked upon 
11 with suspicion by the government of 
I the Bourbons. Still, however, lie was 
w*permitted to become the director, 
b without salary, of a school established 
1 in the prison at Montaigu, appropri- 
* ated to military criminals. To this 
prison, in'thc year 1822, were sent two 
non-commissioned officers, by name 
Matkicu and Condorc, implicated iu 
the conspiracy for which General ller- 
m lost his head. Yielding to liis 
empathies and to the prayers of these 
WO young men, who were bent upon 
scape or suicide, M. Appert promised 
) assist their flight. lie did so, suc¬ 
cessfully, and the consequence was his 
fd'm imprisonment at La Foret', w here 
M? was placed in the room subse- 
ipiently occupied by the poet. Beranger. 
Pending his trial, he had for servant 
a celebrated thief of the name of Bore, 
of whom Yidocq, the thief-taker, more 
than once makes mention in his curious 
books. This Dor<5, who, for a robber, 
was a very decent fellow, and wlio 
served M. Appert with the greatest 
punctuality and fidelity, once had the 
audacity, alone and unassisted, save by 
his own ingenuity, to stop a diligence 
full of passengers. With a skill that 
would have made him an invaluable 
^federate for a London or Paris 
flyer, he constructed several ox- 
■t men of straw, the size of life, 


and quite as natural—at least in the. 
dark. These lie invested with the 
needful toggeiy—neither fresh nor 
fashionable, wc presume, but serving 
the purpose. Finally, he fastened 
sticks, ini ended to represent mus¬ 
kets, to the shoulders of the figures, 
which he posted in a row against 
trees bordering the high road. Up 
came the diligence. “ Halt! ” shout¬ 
ed Dove, in the voice of a Sten- 
tor; “ Halt! or my men fire !" The 
frightened driver pulled up short ; 
conductor and passengers, seeing a 
row of figures with levelled fire-arms, 
thought they had fallen into the poiver 
of a whole army of banditti, and 
begged for mercy. Dore came for¬ 
ward in the character of a generous 
protector, sternly ordered his men to 
abstain -from violence and n main 
where they were, and collected from 
the trembling and intimidated passen¬ 
gers their purees, watches, and jewels. 
u I forbid you to tire," lie shouted to 
his quaker gang, whilst pocketing the 
rich tribute : u they make no resist¬ 
ance ; J will have no useless blood¬ 
shed." The conductor, delighted to 
save a large sum of money secreted in 
a chest, quietly submitted: the pas¬ 
sengers were too happy to get oft* 
with whole skins, and the women 
thanked their spoiler, called him a 
humane, man, and almost kissed him, 
out of gratitude for his sparing their 
Ihcs. The plunder collected, tin* 
driver received permission to continue 
his journey, which he did at full speed, 
lest the banditti should change their 
minds and forget their forbearance. 
Dore made bis escape unmolested, 
leaving las straw regiment on picket 
by the road side, a scarecmw, till 
daybreak, to the passing travenor. 

The few persons acquainted with 
M. Appert’s share in the escape of 
Mathieu and Condorc, proved stanch 
upon his trial: nothing could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 
'The affair gave rise to long and bitter 
controversy between the Liberal and 
Loyalist newspapers. Of course M. 
Appert lost his place, under govern¬ 
ment, and he now had full leisure to 
busy himself with his philanthropic 
investigations. To these he devoted 
his time; but the police looked upon 
him as a dangerous character, and, in 
May, 1823, orders were again issued 
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for his arrest. Forewarned, lie es¬ 
caped by the garden-gate at the very 
moment that his pursuers knocked at 
the front door. The cause for which 
lie was persecuted, that of Bonapart¬ 
ism and liberal opinions—the anti- 
Bourbon cause, in short—made him 
many friends, and he had no difficulty 
in conccalinp himself, althouph pru¬ 
dence compelled him frequently to 
change his hiding-place* One of his 
first retreats was the house of La¬ 
fayette, then looked upon as au arch 
conspirator, and closely watched by 
the police, but u ho, nevertheless, 
afforded a willing shelter to young 
Appert. A liappy week was passed 
by the latter in the hotel and con¬ 
stant society of the venerable general. 

1 bad his coarhman's room, and a 
livery in readiness to pul on, in c,i.-c 
of an intrusion on the part of the. 
police. I dined villi him 
and we spent the evenings together, 
the porter telling all ushers, except¬ 
ing relatives and intimate friends, that 
the, general was at his country house of 
La Grange. 

“ Monsieur de Lafayette's conver¬ 
sation was most interesting, his lan¬ 
guage well chosen, his narrative style 
simple and charming: his eharaen-r 
was gay and amiable, his physiognomy 
respectable and good. Hi.- tone, and 
every thing about him, indicated good 
humour, kindness, and dignity, and 
the habit of the best society, lie had 
the exquisitely poll-lied manner- of the 
old regime, blent with tlio-e of the 
highest classes of the present day', llis 
vast information, the numerous anec¬ 
dotes of his well-tilled life, his im¬ 
mense acquaintance villi almost all 
the celebrated persons in the world, 
bis many and curious voyages, the 
great events in which he had borne a 
leading part, tin* historical details that 
lie, alone could give on events not yet 
written down ill history, constituted 
an inexhaustible conversational trea¬ 
sure, and I look upon it as one of the 
happiest circumstances of my life to 
have passed a week in the intimacy of 
that excellent and noble general.” 

All, however, that M. Appert thinks 
proper to record in print of these 
anecdotes, historical details, etc., con¬ 
sists of a short conversation with M. 
Lafayette, who predicted the final 
downfall of the Bourbons, and the 


advent of a more liberal order «i' 
things. In 1828, many besides (4*. 
fayette were ready with the same pr&i! 
phecy. M. Appert then asked 
general whether, in the event off M 
revolution, the Duke of Orleans, wS|§| 
appeared sincerely liberal, who e&cotfc4| 
raged the progress of art and sdenc©& 
sent his sons to the public colleges^ 
cultivated the opposition members^ 
and was generally popular with thefT 
advocates of the progress, might not;, 
become King of France. 

U4 My dear Appert, ’ replied the 
general, ‘ what you -say is very true, 
amt l myself greatly esteem the Duke 
of Orleans. 1 believe him sincere in 
bis patriotism, liis children are very 
interesting, his wife*is the best of 
women. But one can answer for no¬ 
thing in times of revolution. Never¬ 
theless the Duke would have many 
chances in his favour; and for my part, 
v ere I consulted, I should certainly 
vote for him. 1 

•• Seven years after this curious 
conversation, which I wrote down 
at the time. General Lafayette still 
entertained, and expressed at the 
Hotel de Yille, the same opinion of 
the Duke of Orleans, now King of 
the French.” 

From Lafayette, M. Appert trans¬ 
ferred him.-elf to the Duchess of Monte¬ 
bello. the ex-lady of honour and cou- 
lidential friend of the Empress Maria 
Loui-n. In her hotel he abode a 
mouth, and then went into the coun- f , 
try. After a while, the police, who, 
by not capturing him, had shown great', 
negligence or impotence, discontinued 1 : 

1 heir jHTseentions, and he was again'., 
able to appear in public. 

To arrive the sooner at the reign of*' 
Louis Philippe, M. Appelt does little 
more than brieffj' recapitulate the 
principal events of the last few years 
of the Restoration, introducing, how¬ 
ever, here and there, a remark or 
anecdote not unworthy of note. Take 
the following, as a Frenchman's opi¬ 
nion of the military promenade of 
182:5, and of its leader, the Duke 
d'Angoidcine. 

"The battles were unimportant, 
our troops showed themselves brave 
as ever; but, in order to flatter the 
prince, so much fuss was made about 
>he military feats of this campaign/ 
about the passage of a bridge, for ;/* 
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,/stance, that all sensible men In France 
r A and thr/mgfcout Europe, laughed to 
^iear so much noise for such small 
Ilfconqaests. At last the Duke of 
s|dVng6ul^tne returned to Paris; ontcr- 
ij^ainments were given him, triumphal 
iffjjprches erected, Louis XVIII. and the 
EHrCount 4’Artois told him he was the 
itjgreatcst captain of the age; the old 
^generals of the empire, mnv become 
tt*jomtiers and flatterers, added the 
j incense of their praise to the royal 
, c»nnnendations. The poor prince 
came to believe that he really w as a 
great warrior. A lie, by dint of re¬ 
petition, acquires the semblance of a 
truth, especially when it flatters our 
self-lpve, ourvanity and pride. Behold, 
then, Louis Arflbine, Fils de France , 

’ .a greater'captain than Bayard or 
; Tnrenne. Napoleon 1 do noi name : 

, of him the Restoration had made <> 
Corsican marquis , who had had the 
Honour to serve, with some distinction 
t and bravery, in the French army under 
' the orders of the princes , duriey the 
reign of TI.M. Louis XV111. Khiy of 
France and Navarre. 

' “ Before his departure for thi- 

1 famous war, the Duke of A ngou leu in¬ 
disposition was simple, modc-t, and 
good; when he returned he Ava- - ab¬ 
ject to absence of mind and to lit- of 
passion, and his understanding np- 
peared weakened. Exaggerated prai-e. 
t like a dizzy height, often turns the 
jjiead. 

y " 4 ‘ Louis XVIIL, long a sufferer 
mfrom the gout, at last de*d. and .M<ix- 
8/sif.ur became king under the title of 

P Jbarles X. The priest* and ultra - 
oyalists rejoiced; they thought their 
ingdom was cStne.” 

In another placp as-o find a descrip¬ 
tion of the personal appearance of the 
valiant commander, who. duly dry- 
nursed and tntored by his major-gene¬ 
ral, Count Guilleminot, won imperish¬ 
able lanreh in the great fight of the 
Trocadero. ‘‘Short in stature, and 
red in the face, his look was nb-ent, 
his gait and shape Mere ungraceful, 
his legs short and thin.” 3V1. Appert 
describes a visit paid by the duke, 
then dauphin, to his cousins at the 
Palais Royal. ‘‘This visit, a rare 
v favour, lasted about tM only minutes, 
xaud when the Duchess of Orleans, nc- 
ording to established etiquette, had 
laced the dauphinc's cloak, the 


duke and duchess conducted their il¬ 
lustrious visitors to the first step of 
the grand staircase. Here the dauphin 
had a fit of absence, for, instead of 
saying adieu, he repeated several 
t imes ‘ word of honour, word of honour.’ 
'I’he dauphifu* took hold of his arm 
and they returned to their carriage.” 
This absent man is next shown to us 
iu a very unprineoly and unbecoming 
p.isriou, for which, however, lie re¬ 
ceived a proper w igging from his royal 
dad. The anecdote is worth extract¬ 
ing. 

“ The sentries at the gate* of the 
chateau of St. Cloud had orders to 
allow'no per-on in plain clothes and 
earn ing a parcel, lo enter the private 
court* and garden-. One of the 
dauphin's servant*, not in liven, 
v.i- hed to par-,- tlir«•mrb a door kept by 
the Swi—guard-. 'file sentry would 
not allow it. and the servant appealed 
to the -ubaltem on guard, who was 
pacing up and down near the gate. 
‘You may be one of ^loitscigiicm"*’ 
-errant-.' the ollieer politely replied, 
•and that pared nniv. a- you say. 
belmii; to Hi- Ifoy ,d' I Jiglnie--. but 1 
do not know a on. and 1 niu-l obey 
order-.* 'fhe lacquey mb angry, aa as 
in-oletit. and attempted to force a pa— 
-age. Tbereiipoii llieoflieer. a young 
man of mo-t e-timable charactir, 
pu-lied him -liarply away, and told 
him that if lie renewed tin* attempt 
he should be sent to the guard-house. 

*• From hi* A\imfow the dauphin 
-aw admi—ion ivle-cd to hi- -ervant. 
Withoiit'refleetion or iiujiiiry. he ran 
d< wn ,-tair- like a madman. A\cnt up 
to the lieutenant, abu.-ed him \ iolenlly. 
Aiithont listening to Id- defence, and 
sit last -o far forgot himself as to tear 
off hi* epaulet*, and threaten him 
va itli hi- sword. Then the ollieer. in¬ 
dignant sit seeing himself thus di— 
honoured in front of his men. a\ lien iu 
fact l>e had done no more than his 
duty, took two steps baekAvards, 
elapped hand on hilt, and exclaimed, 
‘.Moiiseigneur, keep your distance!’ 
Just then, the dniqdiiue, informed of 
tlii- seem*, hurried down, and carried 
off her im-baml to his apartment.-. 

1 1 entreat you, sir.’ said she to the 
oflieer, ‘ forget av lot t lots passed! You 
shall hear I ml her from me.’ 

“ 'flic same evening the king Avas 
told of this a flair, which might have. 
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had very serious consequences, for all 
the officers of the Swiss guards were' 
about to send in their resignations. 
As ex-colonel-general of the Swiss, 
Charles X. was too partial to them 
not to reprimand Ids son severely for 
the scandal he had caused. To make 
the matter up, and give satisfaction to 
the corps of officers, lie desired tile 
daitpliiuc to send for the insulted lieu¬ 
tenant, and, in presence of that prin¬ 
cess, who anxiously desired to see her 
liurtlland's unpardonable act atoned for 
and forgotten, the king addressed the 
young officer vv irli great affability. 

• Sir." he said, ‘ my son has behaved 
most culpably towards von. and to¬ 
wards me, your former colonel-gene¬ 
ral. Aeeept these captain's epaulets, 
which I ha\e great pleasure in otter¬ 
ing Vfii, and forget the pa>t ?' With 
much emotion the dauphine added a 
few gracious words, and the officer, 
not without reluctance, continued it: 
llie final guard as c.iptain. The 
dauphin, who was good in the main, 
did not tail, the next time lie - aw the 
Hew made captain, to oiler him hi- 
hand in sign ol ivi micili.itimi, ami, by 
a singular i bailee, this miieer w.m one 
ol the hist Swiss on duty v. .th the 
loyal family when it departed im- 
Cherbourg mi it-- via; into exile." 

llow striking the jlit Mire of regal 
dignity luTe presented to u-! The 
heir to the J'n neh throne seutlling in 
his own palaee vard with a -tibalteni 
i,if foreign nimeiiai ie-. and iv-i tied by 
liis wile from possible chastisement at 
the hands ol his opponent. «U'lie king 
compelled to apologize lor hi' son's 
Jui'Cinidiirl. and almost to irawllie 
acceptance of a eaptain's lommi-sion 
as plaster for the wounded honour of 
the Swi<s guardsman. Tin re U an 
uumistakeahle Boerlmn char.u ter 
about the stun. And tntlv, both 
in great tilings and small, wli.it a 
pitiful race of king' were those older 
Jlotirbou.s! Fit only to govern some 
petty German state of a few doy.eu 
square miles, where tiiev might revel 
ill etiquette, surround themselves with 
priests and liattetvrs, and play by 
turns the tv rant and the foul. High 
time was it that a more v igi >n>us braneh 


should oust thpxp :from 
Francis, a Henry, mi A 
The hour of their dowtgnl 
hand, although they, as ever, wiitjlP 
blind to the approaching peril. Aiaj|p 
little thought the glittering tram;®,, 
gay courtiers and loyal ladles. wfej 
thronged to Rhciraa to the ooroaatiap.^ 
of Charles the Tenth, that, this 
mony was the last samtiee offered: f|f| 
the last descendant of St, Louis, and| 
that the corpse of Louis XVHI. would'* 
wait in vain, iu the regal vault at St 
Denis, for that of his successor.* 

In 1820, M. Apjiert was elected 
member of the lloyal Society of 
IVi-ims, of which the Dauphin was 
president, and about the saute time 
In- became a frequent visiter at the 
Palais Royal.' The Duke of Orleans 
took much notice of him, and begged 
him to pay particular attention to 
the schools and prisons upon his cx- 
tcu'ive domains. Madame Adelaide 
(Mademoiselle d'Orleaus, as she was 
the. i -tvled) desired his assistance 
Im- the establishment of a school 
m ar her ea-tle of Randan; aud the 
Duello- of Orleans craved his ad vice 
in the distribution of her charities. 
He pa"ed -<>me time at Randan, 
where the whole Orleans family were 
i - -milled, and he describes their 
> stimuli, cheerful, aud simple manner 
ol life. It was that of opulent and 
well-edt 1 rated countrygeutleuieu, hos¬ 
pitable. i imritable, and inlellectuaL 
Kmglv cares had not yet wrinkled 
the liiow of Louis Philippe; neither 
ii.'.d •■•.row, anxiety, and alarm fur-, 
rowed the cheek- of the virtuous. 
Marie Amclic. “At that time, both t 
Mademoiselle and Mmisoigu'-ur were, 
gay mid cheerful. .Nuce royalty has*' 
replaced tliat life of princely retire¬ 
ment, l have never seen them eujoy 
-ueh cairn and trampiil days ; I might 
sav, never such happy ones." From- 
Randai), M. Appert .-started on a tour 
to the south of France, and to Visit 
tin- galleys. When he returned 
Paris, lie undertook to assist the 
Duchess of Orleans and Mademoiselle 
iu their charities; and from that time 
lie saw them every two or three days, 
sometimes oftciicr. At last came tk§ 


* According to old usage, each defunct Kiug of France awaited, at the entrance 
of the vault at St. Denis, the body of lus successor, and was not consigned toty 
final resting-place till its arrival. .SaB 
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; July Revolution. The Orleans family 
wore at Neuilly, and whilst the result 
of the fight between king and people 
was still uncertain, the duke, appre¬ 
hensive of violence from the royalist 
3 pUrty, shot himself up iu a little pa¬ 
vilion in the park. There his wife and 
sister secretly visited him, and took 
him the news as it arrived from Paris. 
From his retreat, he plainly heard the* 
din of battle raging in the streets of 
the capital. On the 28th of July, a 
cannon-ball, fired from Courbcvoyc, 
fell near the palace, and at a short 
distance from the duchess and her 
sisterJn-law. There could be little 
doubt of the intention of the shot. 
This circumstance made Mademoiselle 
think, that in their fur}' the royalists 
might attack Nenilly, aud carry off 
the family. Accordingly, the duke, 
accompanied only' by his faithful 
adherent Oudard, left his retreat, 
and crossed the country on. foot to 
Rainey, another Of his seats, situated 
near Bondy. This Avas on the 2'Jth 
July,; the duke was dressed very 
simply, and wore a gray lial AAith 
a tri-colored cockade. As soon as 
the cannon shot Avas fin'd from 
Conrbevoye, Mademoiselle said to 
the duchess, “My dear, \ve cannot 
stand by those people any longer; 
they massacre the mob, mid tire at 
us; we must take a decided part.” 
Hastening to her wardrobe, she tore 
up several silk dresses, Avhite, blue, 
Utid red, made them into cockades, 
,and distributed them to the house¬ 
hold. From that moment, it is evi¬ 
dent, that if the royalists had had the 
jupper hand, the house of Orleans aa as 
ruined.. 

On their way to Rainey, the duke 
and Oudard fell in with a peasant, 
digging his field as if nothing extra¬ 
ordinary Avas occurring. They asked 
him the news. “ Mafoi , Monsieur ,” 
replied the man, “ they say that the 
people are thrashing the royal guard, 
that those stupid Bourbons have run, 
and that liberty will once more 
triumph.” 

“And the Duke of Orleans V” was 
the next question. “ What do they 
say of him ?” 

“ No doubt he is with his cousins, 
since he has not shown himself at his 
* palais Royal, lie's no better than the 

,.|tj .a fine talker, and nothing else.” 


Not overpleased at the peasant’s 
reply, the. duke asked no more ques¬ 
tions, but continued his pedestrian 
journey. Forty-eight ' hours after- 
Avards, however, he was at the Palais 
Royal, Avith tjie men of July for his 
body-guard; and ten days later lie 
Avas King of the French. How far he 
owed his elevation to intrigues and 
manoeuvres of liis own—how far lie 
had aimed at the crown which thus 
suddenly settled upon his broAA's—are 
questions that have been much dis¬ 
cussed, but never satisfactorily eluci¬ 
dated. M. Appert’s opinion is worth 
recording. To 11s it appears a tem¬ 
perate aud rational one. 

“ 1 consider it proved that the 
Duke of Orleans did not, as many 
believe, Avork for the overtlmnv of Ids 
cousins. As a shrewd and ^levor 
man, he could not forget the chances 
gm*n to his family by the retrograde 
policy of the Bourbons: he remem¬ 
bered that lie had five sons, brought up 
in the public colleges, partaking the 
intelligence and opinions of the rising 
generation, and therefore secure of 
public sympathy; he bore in mind 
also, that the Duke of Bordeaux, who 
alone stood ahu\e. his sons, in the 
sense of legitimacy, but far IicIoav 
them in the opinion of the masses, 
Avas still A’cry Aimng, and liable to the 
diseases of childhood. All those were 
so many motives for him to court that 
popularity Avliich the Tuileries each 
day lost, lie did not omit to do so. 
lie showed himself cordial aud affable 
Avith tli# popul.ir members of the 
Cliambovs, adopted and sustained the 
system of mutual instruction, which 
Avas protected by the liberal section 
(f the nation, in opposition to the 
priests, and founded schools on that 
plan on his estates. A generous pa¬ 
tron of artists and mou of loiters, for 
political refugees, Foies, Greeks, and 
Italians, he was ever ready to sub¬ 
scribe. I11 short, without conspiring, 
the Duke of Orleans did as much to 
advance the royal destiny of liis family 
as the elder branch, by a completely 
contrary line of conduct, did to Com¬ 
promise theirs.” 

If those Avere the sole arts and con¬ 
jurations used by Louis Philippe to 
compass liis ends, certainly no crown 
was ever more fairly come by than 
liis. And verily so uneasy a station, 
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so thorny a seat as that of King of 
the French, was scarce worth more 
active efforts ; it would have been 
dearly bought by a sacrifice of honour 
and principle. The life of Louis 
Philippe is one of incessant toil and 
anxiety; -his leisure is less, his work 
harder, than that of his meanest sub¬ 
ject. Late to bed, he rises early, 
rarely sleeping more than four hours; 
.after a careful, but rapid toilet, his 
day’s labour begins. He seldom 
breakfasts with his family ; it would 
take too much time; but has his fru¬ 
gal re]last brought on a tray to the 
room where he happens to be. When 
he was Duke of Orleans, he read all 
the letters and petitions addressed to 
him, writing upon each an opinion or 
an order for the guidance of his secre¬ 
taries. • This practice he was of course 
obliged to discontinue when he be¬ 
came king. At the commencement of 
his reign, the number of letters ami 
applications of various kinds, sent 
to the different members of the royal 
family, amounted to the astonishing 
number of a thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred a-day. Although, upon an 
average, not above fifty of these pos¬ 
sessed the least interest, or deceived 
an answer, the mere reading and 
classing of such a chaos of corres¬ 
pondence gave employment to several 
secretaries. After a while, the flood 
of petitions abated, but M. Appert 
estimates them, in ordinary times, at 
six to eight hundred daily. Of the 
letters, only the important ones art* 
laid before the King, who answers 
.many of them himself, lie ex¬ 
amines the reports, projects, and 
nominations brought to him by his 
ministers, and, at least twice or 
thrice, a-weelf, presides at the council- 
board. Private audiences. occupy 
much of his time ; his conferences with 
Architects, with the mtendants of the 
civil list and of his private estates, 
are of frequent occurrence. The gal¬ 
leries of Versailles, and the improve¬ 
ments at Fontainebleau—all made after 
his plans, and in great measure under 
his personal superintendence—court- 
balls and dinners, diplomatic audi¬ 
ences, correspondence with foreign 
courts, journeys of various kinds, visits 
to the castle of Eli and to military 
camps—such are a portion of the in¬ 
numerable claims upon the time of the 


King of the French. But, by 
headed, active, and earnest matt, 4#' 
dowed with the faculty of order, wide# 
Louis Philippe possesses in a very high* 
degree, much is to be got througfetfe 
a day of twenty hours; and,-aftgstq 
doing all that has been enumerated^ 
and many other things of less import-' 
ance, the king still finds time to 'devote^ 
to his family, for the necessary health-'* 
ful exercise, and for the perusal of the 
principal newspapers and publications, ■ 
both English and foreign. “Each 
morning, either before or after break¬ 
fast, all the newspapers, political 
pamphlets, even caricatures, were laid 
upon the table, and the king and the ’ 
princes were the first to read aloud the 
articles published against them. TRiey 
examined the caricatures, and passed 
them to the bystanders, saying, ‘What 
do yin think of this?’” 

The taunt of parsimony has ever 
been prominent amongst the weapons 
of offence employed against the July 
monarchy by the French opposition 
press. 'Hie avarice of the Civil Lisf^ 
the candle-end economies of the Cha¬ 
teau, the mfrit/re chi-re of Msde Mont- 
alivct. have been harped,npon till they 
haw become bywords in the months 
of the mob, always eager to detect the 
petty failings of their superiors. They 
have been a fertile subject of pun, 
Mice), and witticism for those pasqnin- 
ading periodicals which care little for 
truth or justice so long as the}' can 
tickle the popular palate, and keep up"' 
their circulation ; a perfect treasure 
lbr such loose and ephemeral prints as' 
the ('harirari and the Corsaire , the 
Fit/aro and the Tintanuure. Even 
graver journals, the dull and fanatical 
organs of the Legitimates, have, in*a 
graver rone, made scornful reference 
to degrading and unkingly avarice, 
whilst that witty monomaniac, the 
editor of the ^ Mode,'' has launched 
the keen shafts of his unsparing ridi¬ 
cule against the mesquinerie of the 
usurping princes. It is easy to get 
up and sustain such a cry as this, 
against which it would be beneath the 
dignity of the persons assailed, and of 
their newspaper organs, to contend*; 
and, when supported by a rattling fire 
of squib and jeer, daily printed for the 
reading of a people who, of all others, ’ 
are, most apt to prefer their jest to 
their friend, it is any thing but soTj J 
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/ prising 1 tbat a fabrication should ac- 
' quire crecBt, a falsehood be accepted 
as truth. We believe there is no 
grown}' for accusing the Orleans 
family of avarice. True, the}' do 
not, in imitation of some of their pre¬ 
decessors, indulge in a reckless pro- 
1 digality, and squander enormous sums 
upon profligate courtiers and lewd 
women. They better understand the 
proper distribution of their great 
wealth. They do not gamble, or main- 
fain petites * maisons , or establish a 
Parc-ata-cerfs, or commit any other 
of the disgraceful extravagancies for 
which so many Bourbons have made 
themselves conspicuous, lit this re¬ 
spect they have improved upon the 
traditions even of their own house. 
Louis Philippe must bo admitted to be 
a great improvement, both as a private 
and public man, upon ills dissolute 
and disreputable forefathers, even by 
those 'bitter and malicious foes who 
convert liis habits of order and proper 
economy into a grave offence. We 
learn from M. Appert to what extent 
he was in these particulars. To pre¬ 
serve liis health, which is excellent. 
lie lives ven*simply. At dinner, he 
rafely eats any thing but «oup and a 
solid slice of roast beef: but the 
twenty-five or thirty persons who daily 
surround his board are subjected to no 
such frugal diet. The royal table is 
perfectly well served: the wines, es¬ 
pecially, are old and delicious and 
the king takes as much care of liis 
guests as if lie were a private gentle¬ 
man giving a dinner. The intendant 
of the household submits each day’s 
bill of fare for the queen’s approval. 
Such, at least, was the custom in the 
time of M. Appert, whose personal 
experience of the court, as far as we 
• can judge from his Memoirs,—= for lie 
is spariug of dates,—extends up to the 
year 1887. 

• “ The king takes particular care of 
‘his clothes; and 1 once saw him in a 
veiy bad humour because he had torn 
his "coat against a door. The papers 
in his private study, the -books in bis 
library, are arranged with great order, 
and he does not like to have their 
places changed in liis absence. Whilst 
conversing, his majesty amuses him¬ 
self by making envelopes for letters, 
and often makes those, for the large 
U-spatchcs serve twice, by turning 


them. He has the habit of wasting 
nothing, not even a thing of small 
value, that can again be made avail¬ 
able. He kives neither play nor field- 
sports : of an evening, in his domesti‘6 
circle, he sometimes amuses himself 
with a game at billiards, lmt seldom 
for long together; for it is very rare 
that he can get more than an hour to 
himself, uninterrupted by the arrival 
of important despatches, by the visits 
of ministers or foreign ambassadors.” 

We discern nothing very reprehen¬ 
sible in the harmless little peculiarities 
here enumerated. It may be stingy 
and luikingly to dislike being robbed, 
and in that ease Louis Philippe is to 
blame, for we are told that lie keeps a 
watchful eye over the expeu^es of his 
household. On the other hand, lie is 
generous to prodigality in the repairs 
and embellishments of his palaces and 
domains; thus giving employment to 
many, and preparing for posterity 
monuments of liis magnificence and 
of his princely encouragement of 
the artists and men of genius of liis 
day. He ha* no abstract love of gold, 
no partiality lbr gloating over nionc\ - 
I tag-: his expenses, on the contrary, 
often exceed lii-s income, and entail 
debts upon liis civil list and private 
fortune. He lias an open hand for his 
friends! a charitable ln-art for the poor. 
Party feeling should not blind us to 
private rirtue. Even those wlio least 
admire the public conduct of Louis 
Philippe, who dislike liis system of 
government, and blame his tortuous 
foreign policy, may, whilst censuring 
the conduct of the king, admit and 
admire the good qualities of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

“1 remember,” says M. Appert, 
when speaking of the. subordinate 
olliccrs of the royal household, “ that 
one of these gentlemen, having 
amassed, a great deal too rapidly-, a 
certain competency, asked the king's 
permission to leave liis service, and 
return to his own province, where an 
aunt, he said, had left him a pretty 
income. 1 1 have not the least objec¬ 
tion,’ replied his majesty; ‘I only 
hope that I have not been your unefo!' 1 ” 
Anti with this good-humoured remark, 
the heir, whether of dead aunt or 
living uncle, was allowed to retire 
upon his new-found fortune. Another 
anecdote, highly characteristic of him 
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ofyvbom it is told, may here be intro¬ 
duced. Tlie burial-place of the house 
of Orleans is at Bronx. From an 
exaggerated feeling of regard or friend¬ 
ship, or whatever it mat- he called, 
the dowager-duchess, mother of the. 
king, inserted in her will an earnest 
wish, indeed an injunction, that her 
intendant, M. do Folleville, should be 
buried in the outer vault, which pre¬ 
cedes that of tin; Orleans family, and 
that a slab with his name and qualify 
should close his grave. The king duly 
complied with his mother's wish, but 
caused the inscribed side of the slab 
to l>e placed inwards, thus fulfilling 
the desire of the duchess without ex¬ 
posing her to tlie ill-natured comments 
of future generations. 

M. Appert takes u< even into the 
royal bed-chamber, lie does so with 
idi proper discretion, ami we will 
venture to follow him thither. 

“ The king and queen alw ays occupy 
the same bed, which is almost as 
broad as it is lone, but whose two 
halves are v»*ry differently eoinpn-ed. 
On one side i>> a plain lior-e-hair 
mattress, on the other an excellent 
feather-bed. The latter i- for the 
queen. The princes and princesses 
are accustomed, like- the king, to *lcip 
on a single mattress. There is always 
V light in their majesties’ apartment, 
and tiro pistols ore placed upon a 
table near the hint/." 

“ rneas\ lies the head that wears 
a crown !" In this in.-tunce, however, 

1 lie pistol practice is the result pro¬ 
bably of an old habit rather than of 
any apprehension of a night attack 
upon the Tuileries. M'c lane passed 
the days when kings Mere stabbed iti 
their beds or poisoned in their cups ; 
and the attempts of the Fiesdiis and 
Loconitos do not appear to prey upon 
the robust health or dwell upon the 
imagination of their intended victim. 
With Marie Ainelie it is very diffe¬ 
rent. The anxieties ami sorrows she 
has experienced siuoc 1tc>0 have been 
terrible; and doubtless she has wished 
many times that her husluml had 
never exchanged his retirement at 
NeuiUy, his circle of friends at the 
I’abtis ltoyal, for his present exalted 
hut difficult and dangerous station. 
“Ah! M. Appert,” she more than 
once exclaimed, “ he who invented 
the proverb, ‘ Happy a a king,’ had 


certainly never worn a 
When we contemplate the car«w«n§| 
and suffering, but benevolent aadm-,- 
teresting countenance of tfeevirtnoas 
Queen of the French, and *aH to ‘mind 
all her trials during the last fifteen 
years, the constant attempts cm the 
king's life, the death- of the Prinoesa 
Mary and of the much-loved Dntoe of 
Orleans, and the perils incurred- by 
her other sons in Africa, how-can we* 
doubt the sincerity of this exdama- * 
tion? In unaffected piety, and in': 
charity that blushes to be seen, this 
excellent princess finds consolation. 
M. Appert becomes enthusiastic when 
he speaks of her unassuming virtues, 
tit which, however, his testimony was 
scarcely needed. None, w’e believe, 
not even her husband's greatest enc¬ 
litic-. have ever ventured to deny them. 

‘•The queen disposes of five hun¬ 
dred thousand francs a-year for all 
her por-onal expenses; and certainly 
she gives more than four hundred 
t lnui-and in charity of all kinds. * M. 
Appert,' she would sometimes say to. 
me. • give tlm-e live hundred francs 
we spoke of. but put them down upon 
next mouth's li-t, fur the watery are 
loir, no/ /no se is rmpti/.''' ImjtOStnre, 
ingratitude, oven the insolent form of 
the petitions addressed to her, fail to 
di-courage her iu her benevolent mis- 
-imi. Madam,” an old Bouapartist 
lady one day wrote to her, “if the 
llouritons had not returned to France 
— ibr the misfortune-ol’ the nation— 2 
my beloved mistress and protectress, 
the Kmpress Maria Louisa, would 
still be upon the throne, and T should 
not be under the humiliating neces- 
-ity of telling you that I am without 
bread, ami that the wretched mattress- 
upon which I sleep is about to bo 
thrown out of the garret I inhabit, 
because my \ear's rent is unpaid! I 
dare not ask yon for assistance, for 
my heart is with my real sovereign; 
and l cannot promise yon my grati¬ 
tude. It', however, yon think proper 
to preserve a life which, since <he 
misfortunes of my country, has been 
so lull of bitterness, I will accept a 
lotfu : 1 should blush to receive a gift. 

1 am, madam, your servant, Ch—r.” 

Hero w as a pretty letter to set be¬ 
fore a queen ; * a mode of imploring 
alms that might well have disgusted j 
the most charitable. But what wauf 
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Mam Am&ic’s reply lo the precious 
epistle.. She was accustomed to open 
all the petitions addressed to her— 
and numerous indeed they were — 
Tjfitth her own hand, and to write upon 
ipany of them instructions for M. 
Appert. When the impertinent mis¬ 
sive of the Bonapartist reached that 
gentleman, the following lines had 
Seen added to it:—“ She must be very 
unhappy for she is very unjust. A 
hundred francs to be sent to her im- 
Jcnediately; and I beg M. Appert to 
make inquiries concerning this lady's 
circumstances.’ 1 M. Appert, indig¬ 
nant at the tone of the letter, ven¬ 
tured to remonstrate ; but the queen 
insisted, and even tripled her intended 
donation, in case it should be required 
by her singular petitioner, whom lu*r 
almoner, accordingly proceeded to 
visit. “I knocked at a worm-eaten 
■door, on'the fifth floor of a house in 
the Rue St. Andre des Arts, and a 
lady dressed in black (it was her only 
gown,) opened it. 

■ “‘Sir,’ said she, much agitated, 

* are you the commissary of police 
come to arrest me for my shameful 
letter to the queen ? You must for¬ 
give me: I am so unhappy that at times 
. 1 become deranged. 1 am sorry to ha ve 
written as I did to a priucess whom all 
the poor call good and charitable.’ 

'j “ ‘ Bo not alarmed, madam.’ I re¬ 
plied, taking her petition from my 
pocket. ‘ Read her majesty's orders; 
-they will enable you to judge of her 
better than any thing I could tell 
yt>u.’ ’ 

, “Madame C. read the affecting 
words*, added by the queen: then, 
bursting into tears, she pressed the 
paper $e her'.lips. ‘Sir,’ she ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ give me nothing, but leave 
tne . this holy relic. I will die of 
hunger with it upon my heart.’ 

‘^Madame C. proving in all rc- 
sp&ts worthy of the queen’s gene- 
T<n$ty, I left her the three hundred 
francs, bat had much difficulty in 
* prevailing on her to give up the peti¬ 
tion, which I still preserve with re- 
jspeqt and veneration. This trait of 
the Queen of the French is only one 
'often thousand.” 


." Madame Adelaide d’Orleans vies in 
charity with her sister-in-Jaw; and, 
although she has no separate estab¬ 
lishment at Paris, but lives always 


with the king, her generosity and the 
oxpenses of frequent journeys, and of 
a certain retinue which she is com¬ 
pelled to maintain, have sometimes 
caused her temporary embarrass¬ 
ments. “Thus is it,” she one day 
said to M. Appert, with reference to 
a loan she had contracted, “ that 
royalty enriches us. People ask what 
the king does with his nionej r , and to 
satisfy them, it would be necessary to 
publish the names of honourable 
friends of liberty, who, in consequence 
of misfortunes, have solicited and ob¬ 
tained from him sums of twenty, thirty, 
forty, and even of three hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. They forget all the extra¬ 
ordinary expenses my brother has hml 
to meet, all the demands' lie has to 
comply with. Out of his revenues 
he lias finished the Palais Royal, im¬ 
proved the appanages of the house of 
Orleans, and > et, sooner or later, all 
that property v ill revert to the State. 
When we returned to France, our 
inheritance w as so encumbered, that 
my brother was advised to decline, 
administering to the estate; but to 
that neither lie nor 1 would consent. 
For all these tilings, people make no 
allowance. Truly, M. Appert, wo 
know not how to act to inspire the 
confidence which our opinions and our 
consciences tell us we fully deserve.” 

This was spoken on the 23d Janu¬ 
ary, 1832, and written down tlie same 
evening, by M. Appert. Madame 
Adelaide bad then been too short a 
time a king’s sister, to have become 
acquainted with the bitteis as well as 
the sweets of that elevated position,— 
to nave experienced the thorns that 
lurk amongst the roses .of a crown. 
Doubtless she has since learned, that 
calumny, misrepresentation, aud un¬ 
merited censure, ait) inevitable penal¬ 
ties of royalty, their endurance forming 
part of the moral tax pitilessly levied 
upon the great ones of the earth. 

So liberal an alipsgjver as the 
Queen of the French, and one whoso 
extreme kindness of heart is so uni¬ 
versally known, is of course peculiarly 
liable to imposition; and the principal 
duty of M. Appert was to investigate 
the merits of the claimants on the 
royal bounty, and to prevent it, as far 
as possible, from passing into un¬ 
worthy hands. For this office his 
acquaintance with the prisons aud 
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galleys, with the liahits, tricks, and 
vices of the poor, peculiarly fitted 
him. He discovered innumerable de¬ 
ceits, whose authors had hoped, by 
their assistance, to extract an unde¬ 
served dole from .the coffers of the 
queen. Literary men, assuming that 
designation on the strength of an ob¬ 
scure pamphlet or obscene volume, 
and who, when charity was refused 
them, often demanded a bribe to ex¬ 
clude a venomous attack on the royal 
family from the columns of some actir- 
rilous journal; sham refugees from all 
countries ; old officers, whose cam¬ 
paigns had never taken them out of 
Paris, and whose red ribbon, given 
to them by VAutre, on the field of 
Wagram or Marengo, was put into 
their button-hole on entering the 
house, and hastily taken out on leav¬ 
ing if, lest the police .should inquire 
what right they had to its wear: 
such were a lew of the many classes 
of impostors detected by M. Apperl. 
One insatiable lady sent, regularly 
even' day, two or three petitions to 
various members of the royal family, 
considering them as so many lottery 
tickets, sure, sooner or later, to bring 
a prize. fc>he frankly confessed to 
M. Appert the principle she went 
upon. ‘"Petitions,” she said, “like 
advertisements in the newspapers, 
end by yielding a profit to those 
who patiently reiterate them. Per¬ 
sons who constantly see my name, 
and hear that 1 have eighteen chil¬ 
dren, come at last to pity and relieve 
niv distress, which is real.” This 
woman was. as she said, in real diffi¬ 
culties, but nevertheless it was im¬ 
possible to comply with all her de¬ 
mands. When, by M. Appert s advice, 
the queen and Madame Adelaide re¬ 
fused to do so, this^u-rtinneious peti¬ 
tioner got up a .melodramatic edect, 
borrowed from the Porte St Martin, 
or some other Boulevard theatre. She 
wrote a letter, announcing that if she 
did not receive immediate assistance 
she had made every preparation to 
suffocate herself with charcoal that 
same cvching. “ Then tins good 
queen would send for me, and say, 

‘ Mon Dieu! M. Appert, Madame it. 
is going to kill herself. It is a great 
crime, and we must prevent it. Bo 
bo„ good as to send her forty francs. 1 
And to prevent my raising objections 


to this too great goodness, her majesty 
would add immediately, * I know wh«f 
you are about to say: that she de¬ 
ceives me, and will not kill herself: 
but if it did happen; God would^ not 
forgive us. It is better to be deceive# 
than to risk such a misfortune.’ n ’ 
There exist regular joint-stock Com* 
panics, composed of swindlers-leagued 
together for the plunder of the charit¬ 
able. Some of the members ffelgn 
misfortune and misery, and send 
positions to the queen, the minis¬ 
ters, or to any one known as rich 
and benevolent; whilst others, well 
dressed and decorated, assume the 
character of protectors of the un¬ 
fortunate, and answer for the respec¬ 
tability and deserts of their proteges. 
hr. Appert describes a lodging rented , 
by one of these companies. It might 
have furnished Eugeue Sue with a 
chapter in his “ Mysteries of Paris. 1 * 

“ it consisted of two rooms. In one 
were a wretched trucklc-bed, two 
broken chairs, an old table; tbc other 
was well furnished with excellent - 
chairs a mahogany table, and clean 
curtains. The door connecting the 
rooms was carefully masked by # 
liamiing of old paper, similar to that 
of the outer one; the bed was a dirty 
straw mattress. The impostor wba 
ih copied those lodgings received her* 
visiter- in the shabby room, and there 
.-he looked so miserable, that it was 
impossible to help relieving her. Hie 
charitable person or persons'gone, she" 
transferred herself to the .inner apart¬ 
ment, and led a joyotts life with her ■ 
confederates and fe 1 low'-petitioners. 
There are in Paris as many’as fifty of 
there immoral associations, Wlii«h the 
police does not interfere with, because 
it finds most of their members service- 
able as spies.” The suicide-dodge 
seems a favourite resource of materas* 
jroll as female impostors. Mr: B. r 
formerly in the army, now a gambler,, 
always carried two loaded pistols nt 
his pocket, (the balls forgotten, very' 
likely,) and when he came to ask me : 
for assistance, Which was at least s* ’ 
hundred times a-year, he invariably 
threatened to blow out his brains'in 
my room; having left, he said, a letter 
to a newspaper for which he wnohs," 
publishing to Europe the avarice of 
the royal family, and .the baseness of 
thoao about them, beginning, of course, > 
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withaiyfteHi When I refused to yield 
to hte'.lteetfte, Mr. B. changed his 
' t^-OHisented to Eve, hut with 
of injnringme in every 
' and,-according to pro- 

\ paiefc, t9te worthy man of letters wrote 
*hgdrfrti.me in his newspaper, and sent 
aaoayfaoaS letters to the Tuilories.” 

/ ^EJtdted PoMslx princes, Italian pa- 
triots, vjHspans of all possible ninnies 
■ and services, moustached to the eyes, 
their coats covered with crosses, their 
breasts,'as they affirmed, with scars; 
aid-de-camps of half the kings ami 
geherals in the world; wounded and 
fever-stricken soldiers from Algeria; 
x—these were a few of the false 
titles to charity impudently advanced 
byUhe mob of rogues and impostors, 

, who daily crowded M. Appert's anti- 
cliamber, giving it the aspect of a 
guard-room or of the depot of some 
house of correction, and displaying in 
* their talcs of wo astonishing address 
and ingenuity. And in spite of the im¬ 
mense army of gendarmes and poliec- 

- spies, who are supposed to envelop 
. Franco in the vast net of their vigi- 

, lanee—and who certainly succeed in 
•' rendering it as unlike a land of liberty 

* as a free country well can be—in spiteof 
the complicated passport system, hav¬ 
ing for one of itschief objects the check 
of crime and fraud, \vc find that t hose 
jail-birds “had always passports ami 
certificates, and were often provided 
with letters of recommendation from 
persons of rank and wealth, v. ho found 
k easier to sign their name than to 
draw their purse-strings. I pos>ess 
more than fifteen hundred letters and 
notes, l&fge and small, from peers of 
France, -generals, ex-ministers, and 
others, recommending petitioners; and 
sometimes, when I met these com¬ 
plaisant patrons, they knew not even 
the- name of those they had thus sup¬ 
ported. The visits of these illustrious, 
persons often loct me a great deal of 
.time; and what astonished me beyond 

• measure was, that the possession of .a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty tlion- 
*sand francs a-year did not prevent 

these rich misers from tormenting me. 

- They wotfld lose two or three hours 
father than pay down a penny. The 

■■■ son-in-law of one of the richest 
proprietors in France once wrote me 
*f most humble and suppliant letter, 
^gbeggteg ipe,to obtain from the Queen 


h grant of thirty francs to one of his 
domestics, who, through old age, was 
compelled to leave his service.” Ami 
many an enemy did M. Appert make 
by uoneompliance with the requests 
of the wealthy skin-flints, who songht 
to do a charitable act at another’s 
expense. The Queen and the Princess 
Adelaide often received petitions from 
ladies of the court, who expatiated on 
the interesting and deserving charac¬ 
ter of those they recommended. Ne¬ 
vertheless, M. Appert was always 
desired to inquire iuto the real merits 
of the ease, and frequently found that 
it was not one deserving of succour. 
Then tin* queen or princess would say, 
when next they were importuned on 
the subject, “ Mv dear countess, M. 
Appert has been to see your jtrotif e, 
lias made due inquiry, ‘ and finds 
that we have many ii]ion our list* in 
far greater need of assistance. 1 am 
sorry, therefore, to he unable to com¬ 
ply # with your wishes.’’ Here, of 
course, was an enemy for poor M. 
Appert, who certainly needs the 
approbation of his own conscience as 
reward for having gratuitously held 
so thankless an office. IIis functions 
were no light ones, and took up nearly 
his whole time, llis position relatively 
to the royal family compelled him to 
receive a vast number of persons of all 
ranks and classes, some of them of no 
very respectable description, but who 
were useful in procuring him informa¬ 
tion. Once or twice a month the 
Phrenological Society held its sittings 
at his house. During one of these 
meetings two heads were brought into 
the room in a basket, and placed with 
great care upon the table. “ I thought 
they were in wax; the eyes- were open, 
the faces placid. Upon approaching, 
I recognised the features of the as¬ 
sassins, Laccnaire and Avril, whom I 
bad seen in their dungeons. 4 I>o 
yon find them like, M. Appert?’ said 
the man who had brought them, t 
replied in the affirmative. 4 No won¬ 
der,’ said lie, 4 they are not more than 
four hours off their shoulders.’ They 
w ere the actual hea<ls of the two mur¬ 
derers." Not satisfied with having 
the heads, our philanthropical phreno¬ 
logist hail the headsman. We have 
already referred to the less scientific 
but more convivial meetings held , tit 
M. Appert’s house, in the shape of 
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dinners, , given each Saturday, and 
at which the guests were all, in 
acme way or oilier, men of mark. 
Sometimes the notorious Vidocq, and 
Samson, the exeentioner of Paris— 
son of the man who decapitated Louis 
the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and 
so many other illustrious victims— 
took their places at M. Appert’s table. 
"When this occurred, all his friends 
were anxious for au invitation. The 
only two who declined meeting the 
thief-taker aud the headsman, were 
the archbishop of Malines, and M. 
Arnault, of the Frcuch Academy, 
brother-in-law of llegnaut dc St. 
Jean d’Angely, who was so influential 
a person in the time of Napoleon. 
There were others, however, whom 
jM. Arnault disliked to meet. He 
had a great prejudice against writers 
of the romantic school, and espe¬ 
cially against Dumas, whom he called 
a washed-out negro. If M. Appert 
wanted an abrupt refusal, he merely 
had to say to him, “Dine with me on 
Saturday next. 1 »hall have Balzac 
and.Alexander Dumas.” Caustic in 
manner, but good and amiable, M. 
Arnault cherished the memory of 
Xapoleon with a fidelity that did him 
honour. In the court of his home 
grew a willow, sprung from a slip of 
that at St. Helena. After is;>t>, mis¬ 
fortune overtook him. mid M. Appert 
tried to interest the king and Madame 
Adelaide in his behalf, lie was sur- 
eossfnl, and a librarian's place was 
promised to his friend. But the pro¬ 
mise was all that M. Arnault ever 
obtained. The ill-will or obstinacy of 
the minister, who had the power of 
nomination, is assigned by M. Appert 
as the cause of the disappointment, 
which he, hesitates to attribute to 
lukewarmness on the part of his royal 
patrons. Louis Philippe is tlu> last 
man, according to our notion of him, 
to suffer himself to be thwarted by a 
minister, whether in great or small 
things, lungs, whose position exposes 
them to so much solicitation, should 
be especially cautions iu promising, 
strictly on their guard against tlm 
odious vice, too common, in the world, 
of lightly pledging and easily breaking 
their word. They, above all men, 
should ever bear in mind that a 
broken promise is but a lie inverted. 

‘ We return to M. Appert’s dinners. 


To meet Samson , 

invited the late Lord tVorhajs, 
Bowriug, De Jony the acadeflft&tiv- 1 
Admiral Laplace, and several othefa. \ 
The executioner sat .on lus. right*. Ib0§ 
policeman on his .left* and sac®* 
sionaliy favoured him with a tgpidggK-' 
tial a parte. Samsonyote 
serious, rather out el his 
amongst the grand mgnewti aS/hr'- 
callcd them; Vidocq, qn tbe.eeattisjtyj 
w as gay, lively, and quite athas-eaae. , 
“ k Do you know,’ said hej with a 
laugh, to the headsman, ‘I have often 
sent you customers when I was chief 
of the brigade of safety V - ’ 

“ ‘ I know you have, M. Yidocq,’ . 
replied Samson. Then, in a low voice 
to me, ‘Any where but in your house, 
sir, T should hardly like to dine in 
company with that joker. He's a 
queer one.’ Almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, Yidocq whispered, ‘He’s a 
worthy man, that Monsieur Samson ; 
but all the. same, it- seems odd .to me 
to sit at the same table with him.’” 
Yery good, the spy; not bad, tho 
hangman. In the conversation that' 
followed. Lord Diu'ham and the ac¬ 
complished Ilennite de la Chaussee 
d'Antiu took a share, and Samson gave 1 * 
-ome curious details concerning his ter¬ 
rible profession. He was on the scaf- 
loid when Louis XVL was executed. 

•• We all loved the king iu our fa¬ 
mily," said he, “ and when my fatli r 
w as obliged, according to orders, to 
take up the head by the hair and 
show* it to the people, the sight of 
that royal countenance, which pre¬ 
sum'd all its noble and gentle ex¬ 
plosion, so affected him that he 
nearly swooned away. Luckily I was 
there, aud being tail, I masked him 
from the crowd, so that his tears and 
emotion, w hich iu those days -might 
have sutliced to bring us to the guiho- 
tine in our turn, passed unobserved,” - 
Presently Yidocq ventured a joke, 
concerning the headsman’s' office, 
w hich greatly offended him of the 
axe, w ho muttered his displeasure in 
M. Apert's ear. “ That man Is ai 
coarse as barley bread,” was- Ids, 
remark: “ it is easy to see he is not 
used to good society; tut does not ba~ 
hare himself as I do!" ■ Poor Samson, 
who receives about five hundred a ■ 
year tor the performance of his ^" 
iaucholy duties, was, in reality, veer* 
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■well behaved. His appearance was 
SO respectable, his black coat, gold 
chain, and frilled shirt, so irreproach¬ 
able, that on his first visit to M. 
Appert, that gentleman’s secretary 
took him for sonie village mayor on 
his way to a wedding, or about to 
head a deputation to the king. Upon 
Lord Durham’s expressing a wish to 
see the guillotine, he obligingly offer- 
. ed to show it to him. hi. Appert 
gives an account of the visit. u On 
the following Saturday, Lord Durham, 
accompanied by his nephew, heir, 1 
believe, to his title and vast fortune, 
came in his carnage to fetch me. He 
had told so many English of our in¬ 
tended visit, that we were, followed 
by a string of vehicles, like the pro¬ 
cession to a funeral. On our way, 
Lord Durham asked me if it were 
not possible to buy a sheep to try the 
■guillotine upon. On my telling him 
that to do so would give just grounds 
for severe criticisms, he did not press 
his, wish. On reaching the Rue du 
Marais, I went alone into Samson's 
house. He was in a full dress suit of 
Mack, waiting to receive us. He 
conducted our party, at least fifty in 
• number, to the banks of the Canal 
St.. Martin, where, in a coachmaker's 
shed, the guillotine was kept. Here 
there was a fine opportunity for the 
display of a genuine Engli.-h characte¬ 
ristic. Everybody wished to touch 
everything; to handle the hatchet and 
baskets, and get upon the plank which 
supports the body when the head is 
fitted into the fatal frame. Samson 
had had the guillotine repainted and 
put together, and bundles of straw 
served to show its terrible power.” 

At another dinner, to which Sam¬ 
son and Vidocq were invited, Balzac 
and Dumas were present, and the 
talk was most amusing. For romance 
writers, the conversation of such men 
must possess especial interest and 
value. Of Vidocq, M. Appert speaks 
very highly, with respect both to his 
head and heart. He began life as a 
soldier under Dumoui-iez, and was 
sent to prison for forging a passport. 
Endowed with great intelligence and 
physical strength, and with a restless 
activity of mind and body, he made his 
■> escape, and opened a negotiation for 
-•a'jVeejjardon, on which condition ho 
*bjirorais0d to render great services to 


the police. His offer was accepted 
and lie kept his word. M. Appert 
considers his skill as a police agent 
unsurpassable. It is porhnps*in gra¬ 
titude for that gentleman’s good opi¬ 
nion that Vidocq has bequeathed him 
his head, should he die first, for the 
purpose of phrenological investiga¬ 
tions. We find two or three in¬ 
teresting traits and anecdotes of 
the thief-catcher. A report once 
got abroad that he had an only 
daughter to many, and as lie "was 
supposed to be. rich, he immediately 
received a host of offers for her hand, 
many of them from young meu of 
excellent family, lint in needy cir¬ 
cumstances. Vidocq, who had no 
children, was vastly amused at this 
sudden eagerness for the honour of his 
alliance. Samson has two pretty 
daughters, who are well brought up 
and even accomplished, and who will 
probably marry the sons of the exe¬ 
cutioners of large, towns. Hangmen, 
like kings, can only wed in their own 
sphere. “ Samson, who was grateful 
for the politeness shown him by Lord 
Durham, thought it might please that 
nobleman to possess the clothes worn 
by remarkable criminals, and offered 
to send them to mo. Tims 1 had for 
some time in my possession the coats 
worn at their execution by Fiesclii, 
Laeenaire, and AILbaud. It was one 
of Samson's assistants who brought 
them, and each time 1 gen e him fifteen 
francs as compensation, the chains 
being his perquisites.” M. Appert re¬ 
lates many other curious particulars 
concerning French executioners, and 
gives a remarkable letter from Sam¬ 
son himself, relating to the guillotine, 
to • the punishment of branding, and 
to the old tax callfel^umH/c, which 
was formerly levied, irHhe profit of 
the headsman, on all grain ami fruits 
entering Paris. This tax gave rise 
to many disputes and discussions be¬ 
tween the country people and the 
men appointed to collect it, who re¬ 
ceived from the peasants the title of 
valets tie bourreau. From that time 
dates the French proverb, “ Insolent 
as a hangman’s lacquey.” 

Of the four sons of Louis Philippe, 
M. Appert speaks in terms of very high 
] traise. Doubtless they are all well- 
informed and accomplished princes, 
although, as yet, none of them have 
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given indications-of striking talents or 
Sigh qualities; possibly because they 
"have lacked opportunities for their dis¬ 
play. *Not one of them enjoys the pres¬ 
tige and popularity of the late Duke of 
Orleans. The Prince de Joinvillc, by 
his handsome person, and frank, off¬ 
hand manners, also by his antipathy, 
real or supposed, to the English, and 
by his occasional indulgence in a bit of 
harmless clap-trap and rhodomontadc, 
has acquired the favour and good opi¬ 
nion of certain classes of the French 
•people, who behold in him the man 
destined, at some future day, to 
humble the maritime power of England, 
and to take the British fleet into Brest 
or Cherbourg, as Gulliver towed the 
hostilo men-of-war into tho port of 
Liliput. Wc trust it will be long before 
be has an opportunity of displaying his 
prowess, or of disappointing the expec- 
tationsofhis admirers: The Duke of 
Nemours, against whom nothing can be 
alleged, who has distinguished him¬ 
self in Algeria, and who is represent¬ 
ed, by those who best know him, as 
a man of sense and moderate views, 
fcealous for the welfare of his country, 
has been far less successful than liis 
nauticnl brother, in captivating the 
sympathies of the hulk of the nation. 
This can only he attributed to his 
manners, which are reserved, and 


thought to indicate pride; but tlda 
seeming haughtiness is said to disap- 
pear upon nearer acquaintance, 
the two younger brothers, the champ-/ 
ters have yet to be developed. ; '/It 
has been affirmed that the oatmeal. 
abilities of the Duke of Amnale jute 
superior to those of either of 
seniors. As far as can be judged 
by tlic scanty opportunities they have 
hitherto had of displaying them, the 
military talents of the French princes 
arc respectable. Their personal cou¬ 
rage is undoubted. But for the oppo¬ 
sition of the king and of their anxious 
mother, they would, according td M. 
Appcrt, be continually in AJrieo, 
heading and serving as examples to 
the troops. Bravery, however, whose 
absence is accounted & crime in the 
private soldier, can hardly be made a 
merit of in men whose royal blood' 
raises them, when scarcely beyond 
boyhood, to the highest ranks in the 
service. And the best wish that trim 
be formed on behalf of the priaoes 
of France, of their country, and of 
Europe, is that their military expe¬ 
rience may ever be limited, as, with 
some slight exceptions, it has hitherto 
been, to the superintendence of field-' 
days, and the harmless manoeuvres of 
Mediterranean squadrons. 
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A Tale. 
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. Ajw days afterwards the Bloora- 
JLeldS also and Miss Willoughby left 
: Brussels, for Paris. 

It is far from our purpose to follow 
' them step by step upon their route. 

, The little love-affair we have under- 
' taken to relate, leads us a dance upon 
, the Continent; but we have no dispo- 
’ sition to play the tourist one moment 
.more than is necessary; and as no 
incidents connected with our story 
occurred in Paris, we shall not loiter 
long even in that gayest and most 
seductive of capitals. lie who knows 
^aris—and who does not?—and at 
sill understands what sort of traveller 
Mildred was, will easily conceive the 
deffght she felt in visiting the public 
monuments, ancient and modern: in 
observing its popidace, so divcrsilifltl 
And mobile m their expression, so 
gombre and so gay; in traversing the 
different quarters of a city which still 
retains in parts whatever is most pic¬ 
turesque in the structures of the middle 
ages, whilst it certainly displays wlmt- 
ever is njost tasteful hi modem archi¬ 
tecture, and* which, in fact, in every 
sqnse of the word, is the. most com¬ 
plete summaiy of human life that 
exists upon the face of the earth. 

What modem city cau boast a point 
qf view comparable to that which 
bursts upon the stranger as he enters 
^the Place de la Concorde ! What 
beautiful architecture to his right and 
to his left!—the Palais Bourbon, tin* 
distant Madeleine, the Chamber of 
Deputies—whilst before him runs the 
long avenue of tire Champs Elysees, 
terminated by its triumphal arch. 
No crowding in of buildings. No 
^darkening of the air. Here is open 
>npape and open sky, trees and foun- 
, tains, and a river flowing through the 
, scene. There "hi room to quarrel, no 
, doubt, with some of its details. Those 
two begutifui fountains in the centre 
. ape beautiful only at a certain respect- 
f fol distance; you must not approach 
those, discoloured nymphs who are 
each squeezing water out of tin* body 
of the fish she holds in her anus. Nor 


can we ever reconcile ourselves ta 
that Egyptian obelisk which stands 
between them; in itself admirable 
enough, but as much out of place as a 
sarcophagus in a drawing-room. But 
these and other criticisms of the like 
kind, arc to he made, if worth while, 
on after reflection and a leisure exami¬ 
nation ; the first view which the scene, 
as a whole, presents to the eve, is like 
enchantment. So at least Mildred 
thought, when, the morning after then’ 
arrival, (while the breakfast was 
waiting for lier uncle, wjio was com¬ 
pensating himself for the fatigues of 
the journey.) she coaxed her aunt to 
put her arm in hers, and just turn 
round tlu* corner—she knew from the 
map where she was—and take one 
look at it whilst the sun was shining 
so brightly above them. 

Nor are there many cities, however 
boastful of their antiquities, nliich 
present more picturesque views than 
meet the eye as, leaving the garden 
of the Tuileries, you proceed up the 
river; and the round towers, with 
their conical roofs, of the Pah is dr 
Justice , rise on the opposite banks, and 
you catch glimpses of JSotre. Dame. 
In London, the houses have crowded 
down to the edge of the. water, and 
arc standing up to their arkles in it, 
so that the inhabitants may walk 
about its streets all their lives, and 
never know that a river is flowing 
through their city. From tin centre 
of one of its bridges they may indeed 
assure tliemselvcs of 'the fact, and 
confirm, by their own observations, 
uhat they hud learned in the gco- 
graphieal studies of their youth, that 
London is built on the river Thames; 
but, even from this position, it is 
more wood than water they will see. 
The. shipping, and the boats of all 
kinds, blot out the ri\ cr, and so crush 
and overcharge it that, it, is matter of 
wonder how it continues to exist, and 
move, under such a bilrdcn. It is 
otherwise in Faria. There one walks 
along the quay, and sees the river 
ftov ing through the city. ■ 
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In spite of its revolutions, of its 
innovations, of its impatient progress, 
there, is much still in Paris to carry 
back the thoughts of a visitor to anti¬ 
quated times. If the Madeleine is a 
Grecian temple, if he finds that rcli-. 
gious ceremonies are performed there 
with an elegance and propriety which 
propitiate 1 .’ the taste of the profane, if 
they fail to satisfy the fervour of the 
devout — a short walk will bring him 
to the venerable church of St. Germain, 
hard by the Louvre, where he will 
encounter as much solemnity and 
antiquity as lie can desire: an anti¬ 
quity, however, that is still alive, that 
is still worshipping as it list'd to wor¬ 
ship. He will see at the further 
extremity of the church a dark, arched 
recess, imitative of a cavern or sepul¬ 
chre, at the end of which lies the 
Christ, pale and bleeding, visible only 
by the light of tapers: and. if he goes 
to matins there, he will probably find 
himself surrounded by a crowd of 
kneeling devotees, kneeling on tin¬ 
stone pavement before this mediawal 
exhibition. Two distant ages seem 
to be brought together and made con¬ 
temporaries. 

But wo will not be tempted to miter 
on onr way even at Paris; we take 
post horses and proceed w ith our party 
to Lyons. 

A long ride, what an exceptional 
state it is !—wliat a chapter apart — 
what a parenthesis in life ! The days 
we pass rolling along the road are 
always dropped out "of the almanack ; 
we have lost them, not in the sublime 
sense of the Roman emperor, but 
fairly out of the calendar; wo cannot 
make up the tale of days and weeks. 
We start—especially if it is in a foreign 
country that we are travelling—with 
bow much exhilaration ! Every thing 
is new, and this charm of nm city lends 
an interest to the most trivial ’things 
we encounter. Not one of the least 
amusements of travel is this passing, 
in easy and rapid review, the wayside 
novelties which the road, the village, 
and the street that we scamper through, 
present to us. The changing east nine 
of the peasant — the whimsical, tradi¬ 
tionary head-dress of the women, 
which, whimsical as it is, retains its 
geographical boundaries with a con¬ 
stancy rarely found in any Jlorn of 
the botanist — the oddly 1 constructed 
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vehicles, carta fashioned upon all 
ceivable plans, and drawn by he 
or mnles, or oxen harnessed and 
corated in what seems quite s 
querading attire—these, and a 
sand other things; in their nature tla* 
most common and familiar, claim to& 
once the power to surprise ns. • A&ttuay 
common-place of daily life eddijsji| 
before us, ’ ■ ■ "‘l* 

* A y 1 * i 

“ Trick'd in this momentary wonderment,’*'! 

Here, in the south of France, for in¬ 
stance, a cart-horse approaches yott; 
with a collar surmounted by a large? 
upright horn, and furnished, moreover, 
with two loug curving antenna branch-, 
ing from either side, which,'With the 
gay trappings that he wears, give to' 
an old friend the (ippearance of some 
monstrous specimen of entomology^ 
you might expect him to unfakTtti 
pair of enormous wings, and take 
flight as you advance, and -not pahs 
you quietly by, as be soon will, nod¬ 
ding his head in his old familiar style,, 
and jingling his bells. While the 
mind is fresh, there is Nothing which 
does not exeite some transitory plea¬ 
sure. But when the journey k felt 
to be growing long—very long—what 
a singular apathy steals over as 1 
W<- struggle against tills encroaching 
torpor — we are ashamed of it—we 
rouse the mind to thought, we wake 
the eye to observation — all in vain. 
Those incessant wheels of the carriage 
roll round and round, at*-* we are 
rolling on as meehanicaUy»afe;.bey. The 
watch, which we refrain from *coq- 
sultimr too often, lest the interest of 
it* announcements should be abated* 
is our oul\ friend: we look at it with 
a secret hope that it may have, tra¬ 
velled farther than we Venture ;to 
prognosticate; we proclaim that it is 
just two o'clock, and in reality expect 
that it is three, and try tot cheat aur- 
selves into an agreeable surprises We* 
look, and the hands point precisely4$ 
half-past one !• • " . *;*• 

11 What a buswesd-lihe iopkmKT 
fhiug.*’ said Mildred, a4 she rotted 
herself from this unwelcome torpor, . 
41 seems the earth when if & 
into square fields, and. cut -into 
furrows by tliC plough l—to palpably 
a mere manufactory tor grain. 'Oh, 
when shall J see k risey and lim ' 
the mountain ? ” 
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■“My^ar MildfeS,” said her aunt, 
geptly fogging her, “ do you know 
that’you are talking in your sleep V ” 
^*I~have been asleep, my dear aunt, 

‘ ©r something veiy like it, I know; 

bat l thought just then> -I .was quite 
- 'awake,* 1 was Mildred’s-quiet reply. 

When the party reached Lyons, 
there was some little discussion as to 
the route they should take into Italy. 
Mildred had hoped to cross the Alps, 
and this had. been then.’ original inten¬ 
tion ; but the easy transit down the 
liver, by the steam-boat, to Avignon, 
was a temptation which, presenting 
itself after the fatigues of his long 
journey from Paris, was irresistible 
to Mf. Bloomfield. He. determined, 
therefore-, to proceed into Italy bv 
way of Marseilles, promising his -niece 
that she should cross the Alps, and 
pass through Switzerland on their re¬ 
turn home. 

Accordingly, they embarked in the 
steamer. Here Mr. Bloomfield was 
more at his ease. One circumstance, 
however, occasioned him a little alarm. 
Ho was watching, with some curiosity, 
the movements of two men m ho were 
sonnding the river, with long polos, 
on either side of the vessel. The rea¬ 
son of this manoeuvre never distinctly 
occurred .to him, till he heard the bot¬ 
tom of 'the boat grating on the bed of 
•the river. “ No danger! ” cried the 
man at the helm, who caught Mr. 
Bloomfield’s eye, as he looked round 
with some trepidation. “ No danger! ’’ 
muttered ML Bloomfield. u >,'o dan gor, 
perhaps, of being drowned; but' the 
risk of being stuck here fast in the 
-midst of this river for four-and-twenty 
hours, is danger enough.’’ After this, 
be watched the motions of these men 
with their long poles with less curio¬ 
sity, indeed, but redoubled interest. 

It was in vain, however, that he 
endeavoured to communicate his alarm 
to Mildred, who contented herself with 
^hoping, that if the boat really meant 
to stop, it would take up a good posi¬ 
tion, and where the view was finest. 
With her the day passed delightfully. 
The views on the lihone, though not 
.equal to those of the Rhine, form no 
i, bad introduction to the higher order 
r Of scenery; and she marked this day 
r -in her calendar as the first of a series 
wrhich she hoped would be very long, 
of days spent m that highest and purest 
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excitement which the sublimities of 
nature procure for us. On the Rhine, 
the hills rise from the banks of the 
river, and enclose it, giving to the 
winding stream, at £ome Of its most 
celebrated points of view, the appear¬ 
ance of a lake. It is otherwise on the 
Rhone. The heights are ruder, grander, 
but more distant; they appertain 
less to the river; they present bold 
and open views, but lack that charm 
of tenderness which hangs over the 
Herman stream. In some parts, a 
high barren rock rises precipitately 
from the banks, and, the surface having 
been worn away in great recesses, our 
party was struck with the fantastic 
resemblance these occasionally bore 
to a series of vast architectural ruins. 
A beautiful sunset, in which the old 
broken bridge, with its little watch- 
tower, displayed itself to great advan¬ 
tage, welcomed them to Avignon. 

Again, from Avignon to Marseilles, 
their route lay through a very pic¬ 
turesque country. One peculiarity 
struck Mildred : they were not so 
much/oV/s which rose before and around 
her, a-, lofty rocks n Inch had been built 
up upon the plain—abrupt, precipitous, 
isolated—such as scorn more properly 
to belong to the bottom of the sea 
than to the otherwise le\el surface 
over which they were passing. As 
their most expeditious conveyance, 
and in order to run no risk of the loss 
of the packet, our travellers performed 
this stage in the diligence , and Mildred 
was not a little amused by the oppor¬ 
tunity this afforded ot' observing her 
fellow-passengers. It is singular how 
much accustomed wc are to regard all 
Frenchmen as.under one type; for¬ 
getting that every nation contains all 
varieties of character within itself, 
however much certain qualities may 
predominate. Amongst her travelling 
companions was an artist, not con¬ 
ceited, and neither a coxcomb nor 
an abominable sloven, bnt natural in 
his maimers, and, as the littie incident 
wc shall have occasion to mention will 
prove, somewhat energetic in liis 
movements. In the comer opposite 
to him sat a rather elderly gentleman, 
travelling probably in some mercantile 
capacity, of an almost infantine sim¬ 
plicity of mind, ami the most peaceable 
temperament in the world ; but who 
combined with these pacific qualities 
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the most unceasing watchfulness after 
liis own little interests, his own com¬ 
fort au<l convenience. The manner 
in which he cherished himself was 
quite amusing; and admirable was the 
ingenuity and perseverance he dis¬ 
played in this object; for whilst quietly 
resolved to have his own way in every 
tiling, he was equally resolved to enter 
into collision with no one. lie was 
averse to much air, and many were 
the mamenvres that he played off 
upon the artist opposite, and on the 
controller of the other window, that 
he might get them both arranged 
according to the idea which lie had 
formed of perfect comfort. Then, in 
the. disposition of his legs, whilst he 
seemed desirous only of accommodat¬ 
ing his young friend opposite, he so 
managed matters as to have his own 
limbs very comfortably extended, 
while those of his "young friend'’ 
were cramped up no one could say 
where. It greatly facilitated the.-e 
latter mamemivs, that our elderly 
gentleman wjre large wooden shoes; 
painted black. Xu one could tread on 
/iis toCs. 

Sedulous as lie was to protect him¬ 
self against all the incoiivcuieiici'-s of 
the mid, he seemed to have no de,-i:\ 
to monopolize the knowledge he pos¬ 
sessed requisite to this end, but, oil the 
contrary, was quite willing to com¬ 
municate the lVMilts of his lra\ oiling 
experience. Ho particularly enlarged 
on the essential services rendered to 
him by these very wooden shoes— 

, liow well they protected him from 
the wet — how well from external 
pressure! lie was most instructive 
also and exact upon the sort of gar¬ 
ments one should travel in—not too 
good^jar travel spoils them—not too 
mitelPPoni, or too slight, for in that 
Case, they will succumb under the 
novel hardships imposed upon them. 
Pointing to his own coat, lie showed 
how well it illustrated his principles, 
and bade the company observe of what 
a stout and somewhat coarse material 
it was fabricated. Warming upon 
his subject, lie proceeded to give them 
an inventory of all the articles of dress 
he carried with him in liis portmanteau 
—how many coats, shirts, pantaloons, 
Ac. &e. All this lie gave out in a 
manner the most urbane, and precise, 
filling up his pauses with a short dry 
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cough, which hatUnothing to ddwtdp 
any pulmonary affection, but ; 
merely an oratorical artifice—a medfegfp 
plan of his own for drawing the attend 
tion of liis hcarfers. V. , - 

Unfortunately he had not Jongr Mftf , 
cecded in arranging matters t# MffL 
perfect satisfaction, when ajittle * 
dent robbed him of the fruit 
bis labours. The artist, in hie enept , A 
getic manner of speaking, mi, 
getting that lie had been induced by 
the soft persuasions of liis neighbour ' 
to put up the window (an act which, 
he had been led into almost uncon¬ 
sciously) thrust his elbow through the 
glass. Great was the consternation 
ui' our elderly traveller, and yet itwaa 
in the gentlest tone imaginable that 
lie suggested to the artist the pro¬ 
priety, the absolute necessity, that he 
should get the window mended at the 
next place where they would stop to 
change horses. Mended the window 
accordingly was. When the new 
glass was in. and paid for, and they 
had started agaiu upon their journey, 
then the friendly oil gentleman placed 
nil his sympathies at the command of 
the young artist. lie was of opinion 
that he hail been greatly overcharged. 
for the window—that he had paid 
twice as much as lie ought. Nay, 
lie doubted w hether lie ought to have , 
paid any thing at all — whether be- 
could be said to have broken the win¬ 
dow—for, as he now began to remem¬ 
ber, he thought it teas cracked before, 
Mildred could hardly refrain* from 
a hearty laugh at what she found to be* 
a.s amusing as a comedy. 

First the town of Aix, theo that of 
Marseilles, received our travellers 
(>f Aix, Mildred earned away one im¬ 
pression only. As they entered into 
the tow n with all the rattling vehe¬ 
mence which distinguishes the diligence- 
on such occasions, there stood before 
her an enormous crucifix, a colossal 
representation of the Pas&on; and 
underneath it a company of show¬ 
men, buffoons of som^ description, 
bad established their stage, and wtfb* 
beating their drams, as French shonr* 
nicii can alone beat them, and calling 
the crowd together with all manner <$&* 
noise and gesticulation. Strange’ 
juxtaposition! thought Mildred—the 
crucifix aud the mountebank 1 Wi 
not the fault of the mountebank. « ^ 
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It What execrable taste is ibis which 
ftfceCstholic clergy display! That 
fit only for the sanctuary—if 
ell at all for the eye of man, or for 
Solitary and desolate spots—is thrust 
jiuo streets and market-places, there 
ifcunect with a perpetual desecration. 
That which hannonizes with one mood 
• only, the most sad and solemn of the 
human mind, is dragged out into the 
public square, where every part of life, 

, all its comedy and all its farce, is 
^necessarily transacted.. If the most 
. revolting contrasts occur—no, it is 
not the fault of the profane mounte¬ 
bank. 

Marseilles, with all its dirt and fra¬ 
grance, left almost as little impression 
.•upon her mind. The only remem¬ 
brance that outlived the day was that 
1 of the peculiar dignity which scorned 
to have been conferred upon the mar¬ 
ket-women of the town. At other 
places, especially at Brussels, our 
party had been not a little amused by 
inspecting the countenances of the old 
women who sat, thick as their own 
apples, round the Grande Vince, or on 
both sides of the street. ‘What for¬ 
midable physiognomies! What pre¬ 
ternatural length of nose! What 
terrific projection of the chin! But 
these sat upon the pavement, or on 
' an upturned wicker basket; a stool or 
a low chair that had suffered amputa¬ 
tion in the legs, was the utmost they 
aspired to. Here the, market-women 
, have not onty possessed themselves 
1 of huge arm-chairs, but these arm¬ 
chairs are elevated upon the broad 
wooden tables that are covered with 
the cabbages, and carrots, and turnips, 
over which tljey thus magisterially 
preside. Here they have the curule 
’ chair. Manifestly they are the sEdi/rs 
Cereales of the town. Our travellers 
did- not, however, see them in their 
glory; they saw only down the centre 
of the street the row of elevated chairs, 
which, if originally of ivoiy, had cer¬ 
tainly lost much of their brightness and 
polish since tie time when the lloinau 
Senate had presented them. The 
Cqurt was not sitiiug as they passed, 
i ^The following day saw them in the 
* gMeam-boat bound for Genoa. In a 
few hours they would be coasting tlic 
shores of Italy! 

W® cannot resist the opportunity 
which here occurs of showing, by an 
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example, how justly our Mildred may 
lie said to have been a solitary travel¬ 
ler,- though in almost constant com¬ 
panionship. She was alone in spirit, 
and her thoughts were unparticipated. 
The steam-boat had been advertised , 
to leave Marseilles at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The clock had struck 
six, and it was still stationary in the 
harbour, — a delay by no means un¬ 
usual with steam-boats in that part of 
the world. Mildred stood on the 
deck, by the side of the vessel, match¬ 
ing tlie movements of the various craft, 
in the harbour. To her the delays 
which so often vex the traveller randy 
giro rise to any impatience. She 
always found something to occupy her 
mind; and the passing to and ire of 
men in their usual avocations mas 
sutlicicnt to awaken her retlection. 

At a little distance from the steamer 
inis a vessel undergoing some repairs; 
for -which purpose it was ballasted 
domn, and made to float nearly on 
one side. Against the exposed side, 
of the vessel, astride upon a plank, 
suspended by a rope, swung a bare¬ 
legged mortal most raggedly attired, 
daubing it-- seams math some most 
disgusting-looking compound. The 
man swinging in this ignominious 
fashion, and immersed in the tilth of 
his operation, attracted the notice of 
Mildred. What an application, thought 
she, to make of a man ! This fellow- 
creature, of mine, they use him for 
this! and perhaps for such as this 
only! They use his logs ami arms— 
which arc sufficiently developed—but 
where is the rest of him V — where is 
the man V lie has the- same hinmuiy 
s.s the noblest of us : mlnu a waste of 
the stuff, if it is worth any thing! 

This last expression AliidrcdJjniost 
unconsciously, uttered aloud,—wPV’hat 
a waste of the stuff, if it is worth any 
thing!” 

“ My dear,” said Aliss Bloomfield, 
mho sat beside her, “ it is nothing but 
the commonest pitch or tar. llow 
can you bear to look at it V” 

“ Dearest 'aunt,” said Mildred, “I 
was not thinking of the pitch, but the 
man.” « 

“ What can you be talking of, my 
child ?” said her aunt, in utter amaze¬ 
ment. 

But there was one bcliind them who 
appeared to have understood what 
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Mildred was talking of, and who now, 
by some observation, made his pre¬ 
sence known to them. As she turned, 
she caught the eye of — Alfred Win¬ 
ston. 

They met this time as old acquain¬ 
tances ; and that glance of intellectual 
freemasonry which was interchanged 
between them, tended not a little to 
increase their feeling of intimacy. 

“And you too are going into Italy?’’ 
she said. “ lint how is it that you 
select this route V ” 

“ 1 made an excursion," he replied, 
“ last summer into Switzerland and 
the north of Italy? which accounts for 
my turning the Alps on this occa¬ 
sion.” 

The vessel now weighed anchor. 
Departure—and a beautiful sunset— 
made the view delightful. But day¬ 
light soon deserted them. Mr. Bloom¬ 
field came to take the ladies down to 
the cabin, where a meal, v\ Inch might 
be called either dinner or supper, was 
preparing. Mildred would rather 
have remained on deck : blit as hr had 
expressed his intention of doing so, 
she thought it better to descend v\ith 
the rc<t. 

Amongst the company in tin cabin 


she immediately recognised ooegNST 
fellow-travellers of the pnrio|B.4| 
There was the elderly 
his black wooden shoes, and bis SfiwL, 
dry cough, gently but strebiw^§lf§| 
chiding the gargon for his delay. r/jBst 
these vessels the passage-money ;SBs|f 
eludes provisions, so that, eat or^Mpqff 
you pay; and our experienced ta avfles 
lor, having taken due precaution, $$m 
he soon afterwards informed all tbwyf 
company, not to dine, was very e**<Ff 
cusably somewhat impatient. Mildred '■£ 
was amused to find him supporting | 
Us character throughout with perfect | 
consistency. Although every one but 
himself was suffering from heat, he—- 
anxious only for the public good, and J 
esj>ecially for the comfort of the ladies r " 
—maintained a strict watch upon both 
door and window, and would have. 
kept both, if possible, hermetically 
cloned. And as the waiters handed 
round the soup, or auy thing that Was 
fiuid,. he, with a mild solemnity of 
manner, warned them not to curoser 
his coat, not to sprinkle that excellent 
garment which was doubtless destined, .. 
under so considerate a master, to see v 
many years of service. * 
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The next morning Mildred had 
risen with the dawn, leaving her aunt 
and the rest of the passengers locked 
in their slumbers. What a delightful 
sensation awaited her as she rose from 
the close cabin f»f the steamer, ami. 
ascending upon deck, met the breeze, 
the sunrise, the dancing waters of 
the Mediterranean, and hailed at her 
side Bie mountain coast of Italy ! It 
was me first time in her life she had 
seen the blue hill crested with 1 lie 
snowy summits of the more distant 
and iofity mountain,—a combination 
which the. art of the paiutdl - is daily 
attempting to imitate, but the etherial 
■effect of which it ne\ er can at all ap¬ 
proach. What an enchantment is the 
first view of the greater beauties of 
nature;! The first lake — the first 
mountain — the first time we behold 
the eternal snow, white as the summer 
cloud, bnt which passes not away—is 
an era in our existence,—a first love 
without its disappointment. The hi¬ 
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habitant of a mountainous country, 
though lie may boast his greater inti¬ 
macy v\ ith nature, though be may 
hate linked all the feelings of home 
m ith her grandeur and sublimity, can 
no; er know what the dweller in. the » 
plain and the city has felt, who, with 
matured taste, with imagination cuitlr ,, 
rated by literature, stands, in all the , 
vigour of his mind, for the first tknftJ&Tj 
before the mountain! It was bnt a 
distant view of the Alps that Mi hfrwrt + 
now obtained ; but that snowy ridge \ 
against the blue sky—that moved net, 
that was not cloud—exercised ou im- 
dcscribable fascination over her. 

Winston was also soon upon deck ; 
but, observing how well dm was- em¬ 
ployed, he was careful not to distprb 
her. lie well knew bow essoddal J 
was solitude to the highest gint£:S§a-'’ 
tion which either art or nature afford. 

It is but a secondary or declining ex- J 
eitemont that we feel when we ajm 
restless to communicate it to aaotbWt^' 
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Theheart is but half full of its object , 
that, to complete its pleasure, craves 
for sympathy. 

It was not till they were within 
sight of Genoa that he ventured to 
.approach the side of the vessel where 
she was sitting. 

“ Now,” said he, with a smile, “ it 
is permissible to talk. We approach 
the shore too near for picturesque 
effect;, and the town of Genoa, seen 
hero from the bay, w hatever tourists 
may assert, is neither more nor less than 
what a^sea-port town may be expected 
to be ^ 

“ Yes,” said Mildred; “ I was just 
observing to myself that a hilly coast., 
delightful to him who is on it, and 
delightful to the distant spectator,'is 
at a certain mid-way station seen to 
great disadvantage. It has lost the 
cerulean hue—that colour laid in the air 
—that visible poetry which it had ap¬ 
propriated to itself; it has lost this 
enchantment of distance, and it Lf still 
too remote for the natural beauty of 
its several objects to he perceived. 
These are dwarfed aud flattened. 
The trees are bushes, mere tnfts of 
green; the precipices and eliffe are 
patches of gravel darker or lighter. 
For the charm of imagination it is too 
near; for the effect of its own realities, 
too remote. And yet—and yet—see 
what a life is thrown over the scene 
by the shadow of that passing cloud, 
moving rapidly over the little fields, 
md houses, and tho olive groves! 
How it brightens all, by the contrast 
it forms with the stream of light which 
follows as rapidly behind it 1 I re¬ 
dact—I retract—Nature has a pencil 
which never is at fault; which has 
ilways some touch in reserve to kindle 
jvdiy scene into beauty.” 

“ $ut the town-■” 

“ Oh, I surrender the town. Cer¬ 
tainly, if this is the view' which tonr- 
sts admire, they shall-never have the 
noulding of my anticipations. The 
sail by the coast has been delightful; 
rnt it is precisely here, in presence of 
Ms* congregation of ordinary build- 
ngs, that the pleasure deserts us.” 

People," said Winston, “ have 
lescribed Genoa the Proud as if its 
lalaces stood by the sea. They have 
jombined, I* suspect, in one view all 
hat the exterior and the interior of the 
own had presented to them. They 


have taketf the little privilege of turn¬ 
ing the city inside out; just as if one 
should make up a picture of the ap¬ 
proach to London by the river Thames, 
by lining its banks with sections cut 
out of Regent’s Park. But here w r e 
arc at anchor, and shall soon be able 
to penetrate into this city of palaces-” 

They landed, aud Alfred Winston 
assisted the ladies to disembark, hut 
showed no symptoms of any intention 
to attach himself to their party. He 
dul not even select the same hotel. 
But as all travellers are seeing the 
,same sights, visiting the same churches, 
the same palaces, the same points of 
view', it was not possible for them to 
he long without meeting. And these 
casual encounters seemed to afford to 
both parties an equal pleasure. 

Wc have seen that there was a 
strain of thought in Mildred’s mind, 
vlncli found neither sympathy nor 
apprehension with her companions. 
Mr. Bloomfield was, indeed, more in¬ 
telligent than his sister; hut his half- 
perceptions, coupled unfortunately 
with no distrust whatever of himself, 
made him the more tedious companion 
of the two; for he would either inflict 
upon her some misplaced flippancy, ox* 
sonic wearisome common-place; which 
last he doubted not was extremely 
edifying to his niece. Good man! he 
little suspected that the great diffe¬ 
rence between himself and his nieco 
consisted in this, that ho was indeed 
incapable of receiving an) edification 
from her; whilst she, in her own 
silent way, would often extract from 
the chaff lie dealt in, some truth fov 
herself. Her responsive “ Yes,” wan 
often yielded in assent to a meaning 
other and higher than he was awaro 
he had expressed. To her, therefore, 
the intellectual sympathy which sho 
found in their fellow-traveller was 
peculiarly grateful; it was as novel as 
it was agreeable. 

If she had refused to be pleased 
with the applauded view of the bay of 
Genoa, she was unfeignedly interested 
in the interior of the town. Nor, 
perhaps, is-there any town in Italy, 
with the exception of Venice, which 
makes a more striking impression 
upon the traveller. He walks through 
a street of palaces, the painted fronts 
of many of which remind him of tho 
scenes of the theatre—so that he can 
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Juprtlly believe himself to be in a real 
town; lie sees the orange-tree upon 
the terrace above him, and its veri¬ 
table golden fruit hangs over his head 
—is hanging in the open air: he feels 
lie is now really in Italy! he sees the 
light arcade running by the side of the 
palace, with its decorated arch, its 
statues, its vases; and as ke passes 
along the street, the open portico 
partly reveals the branching staircase, 
and the inner court, with its deserted 
galleries, and its now so solitary foun¬ 
tain. And as’he walks on—in strik¬ 
ing contrast—narrow, very narrow 
streets, at his right or at his left, 
descend upon him, dark and preci¬ 
pitous as a mountain gorge, bringing 
down the clattering mule, laden inge¬ 
niously enough with whatever is else¬ 
where stowed into a cart, or the 
antique sedan, the only vehicle in 
which a living man could navigate 
Those straits. Tlicn the multitude of 
priests and friars, black and brown— 
the white muslin veil thrown over the 
heads of the women, or the gaudy 
scarf of printed cotton substituted by 
the poorer sort (Miss Bloomfield ex¬ 
claimed, and very naturally, that they 
had got their bed furniture about 
their ears) -all this, and much more, 
which it is not exactly our purpose to 
describe, give, to the town an air of 
c< implote originality. The very decay, 
in some parts, of its antique state and 
grandeur, adds to its interest. One 
looks into the deserted porch, deserted 
of all but that sleepy slioe-blaek, who 
lias installed himself in its shade with 
the necessary implements of his* call¬ 
ing; and one sees the fountain still 
bubbling up, still playing there before 
its only companion, that stained and 
mutilated statue, who looks on with 
how pensive, liow' altered, how* de¬ 
ploring an aspect! 

The young priests, with their broad 
hats and well draped vests of spotless 
blaek clotli, Mildred thought the best 
dressed men she had any where seen. 
The finished dandy look? contemptible 
by the side of these. She could not pass 
the same compliment on the‘brown 
friar, corded and samleled, with his low 
brow and his bare shaven crown. In 
vain does he proclaim that his poverty 
is voluntary, and most meritorious: he 
has a sad, plebeian aspect ;• and even 
his saintly brother in black manifestly 


looks down upon lum, as they tfjeaE 
upon the pavement, as belonging 'mi 
the democracy of their sacred ordar. ? 
Voluntary poverty 1 the faith in the : 
existence of such a thing is rarer even * 
than the thing itself; it is worn out; 
and in this age a mendicant friar can*’ 
be nothing more than a legalised . 
beggar, earning his subsistence (as 
the Church, we suppose, would ex-’ 
plain it) by the useful oflice of stimti- 
lating the charity of men; there being ; 
in the natural constitution of society 
so few occasions for the practice of ’ 
benevolence. 

Our fellow-travellers had met in 
the church of the Anntmdation , one 
of the most gorgeous structures which 
the Catholic religion has erected for i 
its worship. It would be almost im¬ 
possible for gilding, and painting, and 
all the decorative, arts, to produce any 
thing more splendid than the interior 
of this temple. Neither Versailles 
nor Rome has any thing to compete 
w itli the sumptuous effect which is herd 
produced by these means. By drawing , 
a red silk’curtain across the upper, 
windows, there is thrown over the 
gilding so rich a hue, that the roof 
and pillars glow as if with molten 
gold. High up, within the dome, 
there stand, in pairs, one at each side 
of every window, gilded statues; and 
those, in the red light thrown upon 
them, look as if invested with flame. 
They reminded Mildred of some de¬ 
scription she had read in Southey's 
Curse of Kehcana. 

Winston was disposed to quarrel 
with the building as being too gor¬ 
geous; but Mildred, who resigned 
herself more readily to genuine and 
natural impulses of pleasure, and who 
at all times expressed the unaffected 
dictates of her taste, would not ac¬ 
quiesce in%iy censure of the kind. 

“ No,” she maintained, “ if the art¬ 
ist aim at being ‘gorgeous, he must 
stop at no half measures. There is a 
higher aim, no doubt, where form and 
proportion ought more' strictly to pre- ’ 
dominate over colour, and all the 
splendour of marlilp and of gfldiim. 
But if lie is resolved to dazzle us—5f . 
to lie sumptuous is his very object, 
let him throw timidity to the winds; 
let him build—as he has done here— 
in gold; let him paint—as on this'' 
ceiling—in such glowing colours Sac 
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' evWti this roof of flame cannot over¬ 
power. Look up the dome; see how 
these elouds are rolling down upon 
to!” 

“ Bnt,” said Winston, still disposed 
to be critical, “there is something 
else in that dome which seems dis- 
“posed to fall; and which, from its 
nature, ought to manifest, no such 
-tendency. T)o you remark those 
small Corinthian pillars placed round 
the upper part of the dome—how they 
lean inward? A pillar is the last 
thing v which onglit to look as if it 
needed,support; yet these evidently, 
tinless fastened to the wall, would, bv 
their own gravity, fall down upon us. 
This is surely contrary to the simplest 
rules of taste, yet - it is not the first 
time I have observed iu Italy this 
species of ornament.” 

- “I acquiesce in your criticism.” 
said Mildred, with a smile: “ uow 
point me out something to admire.” 

■ They sat down quietly on one of 
the benches, placed there for the ser¬ 
vice of the faithful, to survey at lei¬ 
sure this sumptuous edifice, and let Its 
impression sink into their memory. 
But this pleasure was not a little, 
interrupted by the devotees iu their 
neighbourhood—dirty, ragged, .squalid 
men and women, mumbling and spit¬ 
ting—spitting and mumbling. They 
were unreasonable enough to feel that 
the devotion of these people was quite 
an intrusive circumstance. For such 
worshippers ! — such a temple ! — 
thought Mildred. They were jabber¬ 
ing their prayers, like idiocy, behind 
her. • “ Let us move away, ” she 
Whispered. “After all,” said Win¬ 
ston, as they retired, *• it is for their 
idiocy, and not our admiration, that 
the temple is built.” 

On leaving this building they di¬ 
rected their steps towards Hie suburbs 
of the town, and entered a church 
which, in its mftdest appearance, 
formed a strong contrast with the one 
they had just visited. A level space 
before it, planted with trees, gave it 
the air of an English parish church. 
Neither the interior nor the exterior 
presented any architectural display. 
Whilst Mr. and Miss Bloomfield were 
walking up to the altar, and taking, 
as in duty bound, a purvey-of the 
whole building, Mildred and her com¬ 
petition lingered near the entrance, 


attracted by some monumental tablets 
set up against the walls. Hie bas- 
reliefs on one or two of these were 
remarkable for their beauty, their 
elegance and tenderness, and the in¬ 
scriptions accorded With them, and 
seemed full of feeling. 

“ I am glad,” she said, “ we hap¬ 
pened tcLcnter here. 1 was beginning 
to be a tittle out of humour with my 
catholic brethren; but these tablets 
bring me back to a charitable and 
kindly mood.” 

Winston joined her in reading some 
of the inscriptions. 

“ It is really,” said lie, “ the first 
time i can remember to have been 
affected by monumental inscriptions, 
or to have read them with any plea¬ 
sure or patience. In an English 
churchyard, the tombstone either 
preaches at you—and that with such 
ail offensive dogmatism as none but a 
dead man would vefituro to assume — 
or it presents a fulsome collection of 
laudatory plmists. shovelled upon the 
dead with a< much thought and con¬ 
sideration as were tin* dirt and clay 
u]ion his coffin. If verse is added, it. 
seems to have been supplied, with the 
stone, by the stone-mason ; tin* coun¬ 
trymen of Milton — and not alone the 
poor and ignorant — select, to be en¬ 
graved on the enduring marble, some 
pitiable doggerel that ought never to 
have been heard beyond the nursery, 
so that few persons stop to read the 
epitaphs in our churchyards, unless 
in a spirit of mockery, and with 
the hope of extracting a jest from 
them.” 

“Forwhich reason,amongst others,” 
said Mildred, “I generally avoid them. 
I would .respect the dead, — and the 
living in their affliction. But what a 
natural, humane, tender, and faithful 
spirit are some of these written in 1 
And this beautiful figure of a young 
girl ascending to the skies, embracing 
the cross in her arms, — what a sweet 
piety it breathes! IIow well it bears 
out the inscription underneath, the 
conceit in which might otherwise have 
at least failed to please,— 

e fatta iu cielo quale parve iu terra 
— uu aiigelo. 

“And here—how full of tenderness 
—how full of faith—seem these sirnplo 
words!— 
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Qui dome in pace 
la gentile e virtuose giovine 
Maria, &c. 

Voleva all’ amplesso di Dio. 

■ u And this,— 

0 Ginevra, 

Unico nostro tesoro ! 

Arridi a noi dal ciclo 
cara augioletta, * 
c ne prega da Dio 
novella prole cho ti somigli, 
a rendere ineno acerbo, 
il dolore della tua partita. 

u Earth aiul Heaven—liow the}’ 
mingle here!’’ 

“ Is it poetry or religion that we 
are reading?” said Winston. ‘‘it 
seems to me as if those people had 
suddenly turned their poetry into 
Alim ” ' 

* Or have some of us been turning 
ouf l'aith into poetry? I believe.” 
added Mildred, “ that, in every mind, 
not utterly destitute of imagination, 
the boundaries of the two are not very 
rigidly defined. There is always >ome- 
tliing of faith in our poetry. and some¬ 
thing of poetry in our faith." 

'I'liey were now joined hy Mr. and 
Miss Bloomfield, who had made th«i'‘ 
torn’ of the ehiireh ; and the whole 
party rerraeed their steps towards their 
hotel. 'Winston felt that lie had not 
onee indulged Mr. Bloomfield in an 
opportunity of venting hi* lamenta¬ 
tions over the mils of travel, and the 
discomforts of foreign parts; he there¬ 
fore asked that gentleman how he had 
found himself aecommoduted at the 
hotel at which lie had descended. 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Bloomfield, de¬ 
lighted to have a topie on which lie 
could feelingly expatiate, "Jhscendcd! 
—’tia the Frenchman's phrase, i kuow 
that I have ascended to iny hotel, 
and to no trivial elevation. Why, the 
hotel Itself does not begin till where 
another house might end, and where 
it ends might be a problem for astro¬ 
nomers to calculate. -The ladies got 
deposited somewhere beneath the 
clouds ; but fi»r myself I am really at 
a, frightful altitude. 1 was conducted 
up a dark stone-staircase with an iron- 
bannister ; after some time my guide 
branched off laterally through by- 
passages, with upgkused openings, 
having the most cheerless look-out 
imaginable, and across damp landing- 
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places cqptiguous to sinks, apd wlajf: 
seemed wash-houses, and where yauf 
heard the perpetual dripping of water. 
All this lay in the road to my bed-; 
room; but the bed-room was not 
reached yet. 1 had again to mount—- 
to mount—till I was almost giddy. 
When at length I attained the apart¬ 
ment destined for me — the only one, 

I was assured, vacant in the hotel—* 
and was. left up there alone in it, I 
felt so removed from all human fellow¬ 
ship, all succour or sympathy from 
the inhabitants of the’ earth below, 
that J do declare, if I had not been 
a little initiated on the journey—if I 
had come direct from my English 
home at W ini borne—and if, more¬ 
over, I was not here in character of 
protector to two ladies, and therefore 
bound to carry a bold face in all 
extremities — I do declare that I 
should have thrown myself down in 
utter despair upon the floor, and there 
lay till the undertaker should come 
and take me down again!—it dterned 
the only mode of descent that was at 
all practicable.” 

*• Certainly it would be the easiest 
ami the safest,” said Winston, lmmour- 
inir his vein of exaggeration. 4 * And 
vit it is hardly upon the floor that 
\ eii would have thrown yourself— 
w liicli being probably of painted tiles, 
nouhl have given you a cruel recep¬ 
tion. You would rather have chosen 
Captain Shamil's attitude, when lio 
w as ovens helmed with grief, and flung 
yourself l'aee foremost upon the bed.” 

•• Very true. ■ And as to that, same 
bed. w hctliei*o\ving to the fatigue of 
my toilsome ascent, or to some good 
properties of its own, I must confess. 
1 never slept on any thing more agree¬ 
able. Yet, on examination, I found 
it smiled with the dried leaves of the 
Indian corn. Strange substitute few 
a feather bed! It’ is inconceivable 
how comfortable I found it. And. to 
be the dried leaves of Indian com— 
a sort of straw, in short. And thet 
.next morning when If woke, and saw 
by daylight the light and elegaofr 
drapery of my bed. and looked tgt 
at the’gaily painted ceiling— I sup¬ 
pose in this conutry the pigeon-beufMt 
have their ceilings painted— I could 
Lordly believe that I was in &u a£$t> f 
— raised even to the fifth power of d* 
attic.” 
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>r When Allred Winston mounted to 
m*ittk that night—as Mr Bloom- 
* ftelfr persisted In calling every elevated 
Hentnitory —he ought, if fatigne was 
duffleient to ensure it, to have slept 
soundly too. But he did not. lie 
.did not sleep at all. And the result 
, Of this sleepless night was a resolu¬ 
tion, which does not seem strictly con¬ 
sequent thereon,—a resolution to rise 
with the dawn, and leave Genoa 
immediately. 

Hie fact was, that this Mildred 
Willoughby was exercising over him, 
not, as is often siSd, a fascination “ for 
Whidi he could not account,” but 011 c 
for which he could account too well. 
She realized all that he had ever pic¬ 
tured to himself of feminine channs, 
—his ideal of woman,—-grace, beauty, 
tenderness, and a mind highly culti¬ 
vated. But he had not come to Italy 
to fall in love. Besides, what had he, 
in Italy or elsewhere, to do with love? 
It was a thing out of his calculation at 
all tiftes and places, and just now 
more than ever. How could he sec 
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Italy—‘-see any thing—with this Mil¬ 
dred by the side of him ? He would 
escape from this dangerous party. It 
was their intention, he had heard, to 
proceed to Pisa; he would start at 
once to Florence, and visit Pisa oh 
his return. By this means he should 
get the start of them, and he would 
keep it. # 

By eight o’clock that morning he 
was travelling on the road to Florence. 

The Bloomfiolds were a little sur¬ 
prised at not encountering their agree¬ 
able companion again; and at length 
concluded that he had taken his depar¬ 
ture. Bather abruptly, to be sure, 
yet what claim had either on the other 
to any of the ceremonies Of social 
intercourse? They were mere tra¬ 
vellers, whom hazard had thrown 
together.' 

“ After all,” said Mr. Bloomfield, 
“ we have never been introduced.” 

“ Very true,” said Miss Bloomfield, 
“ that never struck me.” 

Mildred was silent. 


Chatter VI. 


' Winston so far succeeded in his 
deMgn, that by hastening from Genoa, 
and leaving Pisa unvisited, lie was 
enabled to view the galleries of Flo¬ 
rence wifhputbeing disturbed by any 
Other beauty than that which looked 
on him from the walls, or lived in the 
creations of the sculptor. From Flo- 
. rence fie had proceeded to Rome, and 
had-surveyed its antiqffitics and the 
marvelrof art it contained, still undis¬ 
tracted by the'too fascinating Mildred. 

Btt although he had secured his 
solitude from interruption by a person 
likely to interest him too keenly, he 
Wha sot 1 equally resolute, or equally 
Buccessftd, in keeping himself aloof 
from certain fellow-travellers with 
jfffiara fie had scarce one thought 1 or 
fine taste in common. Our readers 
nuty remember*a young lady whom* 
We attempted to .describe, figuring not 
▼eiy advantagectttsly at the ball-room 
at Brussels. This damsel belonged 
“J® amsfinnawho, in her own way, was 
$ -fli^tgretor oddity, and who, indeed, 
tiiyfiiit td «e made responsible for the 
jgraeaqrle appearance of her daughter 
occasion; She insisted upon 


it that, as all the world knew they 
were travellers, just looking in, as it 
were, as they were passing through 
the town, they might very well go to 
the ball in their travelling dresses; and 
as she was ortc of those who held, 
rigidly to the prudent maxim that 
“ any thing was good enough to travel 
in,” these dresses were not likely,* be 
the occasion what it might, to be re¬ 
markable for their freshness. 

Mrs. Jackson was the widow of a 
citizen of London who had lately diedj 
leaving her and,her daughter a very 
ample fortune.- 'Now, although Mr. 
Jackson had, ever sinjsfe his marriage, 
been adding hundred to hundred toy 
the sale of wax and tallow candles iii 
the city, yet had he continued to inhab¬ 
it the same little house at Islington 
into which he had first packed himself 
with dear Mrs. Jackson immediately 
after the honeymoon; nor had he, in 
any one way, made an effort to enjoy 
his increasing income. An effort 
it would have been: What more 
did Mr. Jackson want? What‘more 
could he have enjoyed ? The morning 
took him to his warehouse in the city, 
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and the afternoon brought him back 
■with an excellent appetite for an ex¬ 
cellent dinner, and quite sufficiently 
fatigued to enjoy that comfortable 
digestive nap, in which Mrs. Jackson 
also joined him; and from winch he 
woke np only the better prepared for 
the hearty slumbers of the night. His 
wealth, had he been obliged to spend 
it, would have added to his discom¬ 
fort, instead of diffusing.over him, as 
it did, a perpetual pleasant glow of 
scif-iniportaucc. A larger and finer 
house, with the toil of receiving com¬ 
pany in it, would have distressed him 
beyond measure. It was bad enough 
to be compelled, occasionally, to take 
liis spouse to the theatre, or to a 
Christmas party: such enterprises 
were looked forward to with uneasy 

apprehension; and the gratification 
of ha\ ing <jot over them was the only 
one they afforded him. liis ledger— 
his newspajKT—his dinner and a fire¬ 
side, quiet but not solitary, this w as 
the summary of his happiness, liis 
little winc-gla-s, as 13o>w ell would 
have expressed it, was quite full; 3011 
would onty lune made a mess, of it, 
and spoilt all, by attempting to pour 
in a w hole tumbler-full of happiness. 

One daughter only had blessed the 
nuptials of Air. and Mrs. Jackson She 
was still at boarding-school when her 
father died. But, after this cveut, 
her fond mamma could no longer bear 
the separation; aud home she came, 
bringing with her that accurate ami 
complete stock of human knowledge 
aud female accomplishments w liich is 
usualh' derived from such establish¬ 
ments*, namely, infinite scraps of every¬ 
thing and every thing in scraps, with 
the beginning of all languages, of ail 
arts, and all sciences. There w us in 
her portfolio a map of Chiua, faithfully 
delineated, and a group of roses not 
quite so faithful. She had strummed 
one sonata till she played it with all 
the certainty ^f animal instinct, 
and she had acquired the capability of 
saying,llow d’ye doV” in at luast 
three several languages beside the 
English. 

Bqt the loss *f “ Jackson" even the 
society of the accomplished Louisa 
could not compensate. The widow 
was very dull. , Her comfortable 
house at Islington ceased to bring 
comfort to her; and she was torment¬ 


ed by a most unusual rest^moma. 
Her daughter, who had heard frem \ 
her favourite companion at the board? «! 
ing-school, of the charms of foreign* 
travel, — of the romantic adventures, 
and the handsome counts and barons 
that arc sure to be encountered on 4* 
road, took advantage of this restkps* 
ness to-persuade her mamma to take 
a tour on the Continent. After mneb 
discussion, much hesitation, infinite 
talking, and reading of guide-books, 
and exploring of maps—they started. 

Absurd! — impossible 1 —- exclaims* 
the intelligent reader—that good Mrs. 
Jackson should commit herself and her 
daughter to all the casualties of travel 
without a male companion And for 
w hat purpose ? What pleasure could 
rocks aud mountains, or statnes and 
pictures, gi\e to her, that would be 
worth the trouble of getting to them? 
Very absurd aud quite impossible! 
we oursehes should, perhaps; have 
exclaimed, had we been inventing 
incidents, and not recording #mere 
.sober matter of fact. But so it was. 
And, indeed, let any one call to mind 
the strange groups lie has encountered 
—scrambling about the Continent, the 
Lord knows wliy or wherefore— and 
w hatever -difficulty he may have ja, 
explaining Mrs. Jackson’s motives, 
]»> will Inne none in Itelieving her 
tmmiu. 1 , were it twico as absurd. Of 
pleasure, indeed, she had little, and 
very much tribulation. To be sure 
she felt quite at home upon the steam¬ 
boat on the lihinc; — “it did, 90 re¬ 
mind her” of a trip she once took to 
Greenwich with the dear departed- • 
And then it was very amusing ami 
instructive to both herself and her 
daughter to find out ail the places as 
they passed on that “ Panorama Of the 
Rhine” which lay extended on 
laps before them. Being on ting SppL 
they could study the map withsingu- 
lar advantage. But it waa not always 
they lud a map of the country 1, jfo look 
at, nor even any one to tell them tbd 
names of the places. The idea of age¬ 
ing a place and not knowing.Ua qamej 
— this always put Mrs. Jackson in .a 
perfect fever: as well, she woaM, saj^ 
shake hands with the Lo »4 'Mgjpn 
aud not know it um thc.Iprd Mayor! 
And then what sheriuffered. who njuf 
veil, from the strange 
put before, and mas l tw ofligpr 
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*■ wtthlaher? and that daily affliction there is a sort of ambulatory market, 
/■ •^-imposed oh her with such nnneces- outrivalling all other markets, at least 
suy eruelty—ef eating her meat with* in the commodity of noise—a com- 
Gllvegetables, dr her vegetables with- modify in which the populace of 
’■'» -tot meat ? Rome generally abound. On .ap- 

1 - Sdfl on she went—bustling, elbow- preaching it you think some desperate 
lag, sighing, scolding, complaining— affray is going on; but the men are 
tm nevertheless travelling on. Being only parading and vaunting their dis- 
■ *«t‘ Rome, in the same hotel with gnsting fish, or most uninviting vege- 
Winston, and finding that he had tables. The merits of these they pro- 


v answered one or two of her questions 
1 very civilly and satisfactorily, both 
sheand her daughter had frequently 
. Applied to him in their difficulties. 

Aid these difficulties generally re- 
■ .Stilted from a lack of knowledge so 
easily supplied, that it would have 
been mer% churlishness to withhold 
the necessary information. 

. These difficulties, however, seemed 
to increase rather than diminish with 
they* sojourn at Rome; and well they 
might- Louisa Jackson found them 
the mefet convenient things imaginable. 
She had been all the way on the look¬ 
out fSt adventures, counts, and barons, 
and bad hitherto met with nothing of 
the sort. But Alfred Winston was 
as handsome as any count need be— 
why not fall in love with him ? A 
gentleman she was convinced he was; 
of-wealth she-had sufficient, and to do 
her justice, had quite generosity 
,en6ugh to be indifferent as-to his pos¬ 
sessions ; and for the rest, she would 
let her eye, let her heart, choose for 
her. The brave Louisa! And her 
eye and her heart—which mean here 
pretty much - the same thing—had 
made no bad selection. As she had 
mentally resolved to bestow' lierself, 

* and all her “ stocks, funds, and secu¬ 
rities,” upon onr hero, and as site had 
Wit enough to -see that her only hold 

•upon him at present, was through h»s 
compassion for their embarrassments, 
she was determined to keep an ample 
.supply of them on hand. 

They came sometimes without being 
failed for, and without the least col¬ 
lusion on her .part. It w r as from no 
principle of economy, but from a cu¬ 
riosity which could not be gratified so 
well in any other' manner, that Mrs. 
Jackson and her daughter occasionally 
ventured to thread their w r ay on foot 
through the streets of Rome. On one 

• of these expeditions they found them- 
*dves in the neighbourhood of the 
JPahlheon. Opposite this building 


claim w ith a perfect storm of vocifera¬ 
tion. Mrs. Jackson, who had heard 
of revolutions on. the Continent, did 
not donbt for a-moment but that one of 
these frightful things was taking place 
before her. She and her daughter hur¬ 
ried back with precipitation, haunted 
by all the terrors of the guillotine and 
the lamp-post. Louisa remembered a 
certain beautiful princess she had read 
of, who had been compelled to drink 
a cup of blood to save her father. 
What if they should treat her as they 
did the beautiful princess, and oiler 
her such another cup, and force her to 
drink it, as the only means of saving 
her mother? Her heroism did not 
desert her. She resolved she would 
drink half. But as they were, hurry¬ 
ing away full of these imaginary 
dangers, they rushed upon one of a 
more real, though less imposing de¬ 
scription. It is no joke in the narrow- 
streets of Rome, to meet with a string 
of carts drawn by lmgc oxen, wallow¬ 
ing along under their uneasy j'Okes. 
Just such a string of-carts encountered 
them as they turned one of the many 
narrow streets that conduct to the 
Pantheon. The enormous brutes went 
poking their spreading horns this-way 
and that, in a manner very quiet per¬ 
haps in the animal’s apprehensions, 
but very alarming to those of Mrs. 
Jackson; huge horns, that were large 
enough, she thought, to spit an aider- 
man, and still have room for her at 
the top. The two ladies, seeing the 
first of these carts approach, had 
drawn up close against the wall, and 
placed themselves on a little heap of 
rubbish to be more completely out of 
the way. To their dismay the line of 
these vehicles seemed to be endless— 
there was no escape—in that position 
they had to stand, while each brute 
as lie passed turned his horns round 
to them, not with any ferocious inten¬ 
tion, but as if he had a.great curiosity 
to feel them, and examine their texture 
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— on attention which wonld have been dignity — no, these cannot belong te 
.highly indecorous, to say the least Amazon.” . 

of it. . “ To a woman,” said Mildred, “ & 

What conld Winston do, who en- is allowed to be indifferent on certain 
countered them in thin predicament, points of learning; and, in such cases 
but offer his escort ? He calmed their as this, I certainly take advantage to 
various terrors—both of mad bulls the full of the privilege of my sex. I 
and of revolutions—reconducted them care not what they call the statue., 
to the Pantheon, and secured an ex- It may have been called an Amazon 
ceedingly happy day for one at least by Greek and Roman—-it may have * 
of the party. * been so named by the artist himself 

Winston had now been some time when lie sent it home to his patron; 
in Rome, and with au inconsistency 3 look at it as a creation sta ndin g - 
so natural that it hardly merits the between me and the mind of the 
name of inconsistency, he found him- artist; and sure I am that, bear what 
self looking about in the galleries and name it may, the sculptor has em- 
cliurches tor Mr. Bloomfield and his bodied here all that his soul had felt 
party, and with a curiosity which did of the sweetness, and power, and 
not bespeak a very violent deterrriina- diguitv of woman. It is a grander 
tion to avoid them. He licgan to creation than any goddess I have seen; 

think that they had lingered a long it has more of thought-” 

■while at Florence. He had forgot “And, as a consequence, more of 
the danger — lie remembered the satinet, of unhappiness. How the 
charm. imstcrv ot life seems to hang upon 

One morning — having stolen out that pensive blow! I used to share 
oarlj and alone from his hotel—ns he an impression, which 1 believe is very 
was engaged in v iew ing, for perhaps general, that the deep sorrow which 
the last-time, the sculpture of the come-, of thought, the reflective melait- 
Vatican, he observed standing before clioh which ic-iilts from pondering on 
the statue of the Amazon, a female the hitter problem of life, was peculiar 
figure, as beautiful ns it, and in an to tin* moderns. This statue, and 
attithde which had been unconsriouslv otlier> which I have lately seen, have 
moulded into some resemblance ot the convinced me that the sculptor of 
pensive, queen-like posture which antiquitv lias occasionally felt and ex- 
the artist has given to the marble, pie-scd whatever could be extracted 1 
It was Mildred. He hesitated — he tioin the mingled poetry of a Byron 
approached, hh<\ on her part, met or a Goethe*.” 

him with the utmost frankness. His “ It seems that the necessity of 
half-uttered apologies wen* inline- repro-enting the gods in the dear 
diately dropped. He hardly knew light of happiness and knowledge, in 
whether to be pleased or mortified, as some measure deprived the Greek 
.she made him fed that the peculiar artist of one great source of sublimity, 
footing on which they stood tasked But it i> evident,” continued Mildred, 
him to no apologies, no ceremonial, “that the in} sterioua, with its attest 
that he was tree to go—and withal dant sorrow, "As known also to him. M 
very welcome to return. How could it be otherwise ? , Oh, 

“ You arc be fore the Amazon,” said w hat a l>c*autiful creation is tl£s wo*' 
be: “it is the statue of all otliois stand before! And what an art It 
which has most fascinated roe. I is which permits us to stand liras 
cannot understand w hv it should bear befoio a being of this high ord^r, and* , 
the name it does. I suppose the note all its noble passional Frofa* 
learned in those matters have then* therevl life wo should turn our eye* 
rdhsons: I liav e never inquired, nor aw av, or drop theiu, abashed, Upon 
feed disposed to impure into them; the ground. Ilere is more than life;, 
but I am sure the character of the and wo may look on it by the hour, 
statue is not Amazonian. That atti- and mark its graceful sorrow, its 
tude—the right ami raised to draw queen-hho beauty, and this over- 
aside her veil, the left hand *nt its mastered grief which we may Wonder , 
olhow, steadying it—that beautiful at. but dare not pity.” 
countenance, so lull of badness aucl of They passed on to other statues. 
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They passed before the Menander , 
sitting in his chair. “ The attitude,” 
said she, “ is so noble, thatrtlie simple 
chair becomes a throne. But still 
how plainly it is intellectual power that 
«its enthroned there! The posture is 
imperial ; and yet bow evident, that it 
is the empire of thought only that he 
governs in! ” 

“ And this little statue of Escula- 

* pins,” she added, “ kept me a long 
while before it. The healing sage — 
how faithfiilly is he represented 1 
What a sad benevolence! acquainted 
with pain—compelled to inflict even 
in-order to restore.” 

They passed through the Hall of the 
Muses.' 

How serene are all the Muse*! ” 
said Winston. “ This is as it should 
be,/ Even Tragedy, the most mo\ed 
of all, how evidently her emotion is one 
of thonght, not of passion ! Though 
‘ she holds the dagger iu her down-dropt 
*, hand, how plainly we see that she has 
•not used it ! She lias picked it up 
frp&the floor qfler the fatal deed was 
perpetrated, and is muring on the 
terrible catastrophe, and the still mure 
terrible passions that led to it.” 

They passed tlirough the Ilall of the 
‘ Animals; but this had comparatively 
little attraction for Mildred, ller 
companion pointed out the bronze 

* centaur for her admiration. 

“ You must break a ceutaur iu half,” 
saifl she, “before I can admire it. 
And, if 1 am to look at a satyr, pray 
let Jhc goat’s legs be hid in the bushes. 

I cajanoi embrace in one conception 
these fragments of man and brute. 
Come with me to the neighbouring 
gallery; I wish toshoVyou a Jupiter, 
tSggtcd at the further end of it, uliich 
made half a Fagan of me this morning 
as I stood venerating it.” 

“ The head of your Jppiter,” said 
Winston, as they approached it, “is 
surpassed, I think, by more than one 
‘ bust of the same god that we have 

* already seen ; and 1 find something of 
sfifihess or rigidity in the figure; but 
the impression it makes, as a whole, 
.IS vfcry grand.” 

, '“•It will grpw wonderfully on you 
as yon look at it,” said Mildred. 

“ Jlow well it typifies aH'that a Fagan 
would conceive of the supreme ruler 
of the skies, the controller of the 
powers of nature, the great adminis- 
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trator of tbo world who has the Fates 
for his council ! His power irresistible^ 
but no pride in it, no joy, no triumph. 
He is without passion. In his right 
hand lies the thunder, but it reposes 
on his thigh; and his left hand rests 
calmly upon his tall sceptre sur- 
uionntcd by an eagle.. In his counte¬ 
nance there is the tranquillity of un¬ 
questioned supremacy; but there is 
no repose. There is care; a constant 
wakefulness. It is the governor of a 
nature whose elements have never 
known one moment’s pause.” 

“ I see it as yon speak,” said Win¬ 
ston. Winston then proposed that 
they should go together and look at the 
Apollo; but Mildred excused herself. 

“ I have paid my devotions to the 
god,” .she said, “ this morning, when 
the eyes and the mind wore fresli. I 
would not willingly displace the im¬ 
pression that I now carry away for 
one which would bo made on a 
fatigued and jaded attention.” 

“ Is it not godlike?” 

“ Indeed it is. I was presumptuous 
enough to think 1 knew the Apollo. 
A cast of the head—esteemed to bo 
a very good one—my uncle had given 
me. I placed it in my own room; 
for a long time it was the first thing 
that the light fell upon, or my eyes 
opened to, iu the morning; and in my 
attempts at crayons i copied it, I be¬ 
lieve, in every aspect. It seemed to 
me therefore that on visiting the 
Apollo 1 should recognise an old ac¬ 
quaintance. No such thing. The 
cast had given me hardly any idea of 
the statue itself. There was certainly 
no feeling of old acquaintanceship. 
The brow, as I stood in front of the 
god, quite overawed me; involuntarily 
I retreated for an instant; you will 
smile, but 1 had to muster my courage 
before I could gaze steadily at it.” 

“lam not surprised; the divinity 
there is in no gentle mood. How ma¬ 
jestic ! and yet how lightly it touches 
the earth I It is buoyant with godhead." 

“ What strikes me,’” continued Mil¬ 
dred, “as the great triumph of the 
artist, is this very anger of the god. It 
is an anger, which, like the arrow he 
has shot from his bow, spends itself 
entirely upon Ids victim; there is no 
recoil, as in human passion, upon the 
mind of him'who feels it. There is 
no jar there. The lightning strikes 
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dawn—it tarries not a moment in the 
sky above.” 

Wo are giving, wc are afraid, in 
these reports of Mildred’s conversa¬ 
tion, an erroneous impression of the 
speaker. We collect together what 
often was uttered with some pauses 
between, and, owing to a partiality to 
our heroine, we are more anxious to 
report her sentiments than those of 
her companion. She is thus made 
to speak in a somewhat elaborate 
style, very different from her real 
manner, and represented as rather the 
greater talker of the two ; whereas 
she was more disposed to listen than 
to speak, and spoke always with the 
greatest simplicity—with enthusiasm, 
it is true, but never with effort, or 
display of diction. 

The delight which Winston ex¬ 
perienced, (having already sun eyed 
them for and by himself,) in re¬ 
tracing his steps through the man els 
of Rome with snch a companion, is 
indtscribable. The pictures in tho 
Borghese, and other palaces, broke 
upon him with a second nmeity, and 
often with a deeper sentiment!! But 
was there no danger in wandering 
through galleries with one J>y his sid** 
to whose lh ing beauty the beauty on 
the canvass sened onh to draw re¬ 
newed attention and heightened nd- 
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miration? If be fed at Genoa, w by 
does he tarry at Rome? There an 
some dangers, alas! that are seen the* 
less the gi cater they become. Re 
was standing with her before that 
exquisite picture in the Borghese 
palace representing the Three Ageas ' 
a youth is reclining in the centre, m' 
a nymph is playing to him upon two* 
flutes. He had. seen it before, but lie, 
seamed now to understand it for the '*' 
first time. “ How plainly,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself, “ is youth the off ef " 
life! IIow plainly is love the off of i 
j outh * ” > * 

As lie was now somewhat famfltf 
with Rome, he could be serviceable tO *, 
the Bloomfield party in the capacity*# 
cicerone. They were pleased with, 
his services, and he found every day* 
some incontrovertible reason why he* 
should bestow them. The embarrass 
ments of Louisa Ja&son and ,> her » 
mamma were quite forgotten.; nos#, 
could their difficidties excite a iitt> * 
ment’s compassion or attention. 'In ' 
■\ ain did Louisa sigh; no inquiry was 
made into the cause of her digtffesai. 
In \ain did she even, with plaintive*, 
\oiie, ask whether, “being a Protes¬ 
tant, she could take the v eil, and he 
a nun ?” the question; was unheeded, 
and its deep significance maperceivedi 
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l&e^ack, Napoleon, and 
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g&era&fc theiooaunon eon- gntehas Hem6r, «eHaett*c«i of Saving 
haen, fltshd Jbtfh pre-eminent Virgil, and sublimity jof thought Mii- 
— the jmaguknfa of * ton, does impetuous daririg character- 

toe Eugene, consummate. gmmMisp 
Marlborough* Indomitable firmness 
Frederick, lofty genius Nhpoleon, un¬ 
erring wisdom Wellington. Great- 
to say which ness in the military, as in every Other 

art, is to he attained ouiy by strong 
natural talents porsevcringlj directed 
to one object, undiatracted by other 
pursuits, undivided by ulterior ambi¬ 
tion. _Tho men who have risen to the* 
highest eminence in war, have (lone 
so by the exercise of faculties as great, 
and the force of genius as transcendent, 
as* that, which formed a Homer, «» 
Bacon, or a Newton, Success doubt¬ 
less .commands the admiration of the 
multitude; military glory captivate* 
the unthinking throng; but to those 1 
who know the military art, %ml 
can appreciate real merit, tW chief 
ground for admiration of its great 
masters, is a tense of the difficulties, 
to most unknown, which thej have 
overcome* 

PhinCje Luojene, though belonging 
to the same age, often acting in the 
same army, and sometime* tammand- 
ing alternate^ w ith Marlborough, w as 
a geueial of an essentially different 
character. A descendant of the House 
ofSavov, boin at Paris, in 16o3, and 
original!v destined for the church, lie 
early evinced a repugnance for theo¬ 
logical studies, and, instead of his 
breviary, was devouring In secret 
Plutarch’s lives of ancient lieioos. 
His figure was slcndei, and his consti¬ 
tution at fii’st weak; but these disad¬ 
vantages, whit h caused Louis XIV. 
ty lefuse him a regiment, from an 
opinion that lie was not equal to its 
duties, were soon overcome by the 
ardour of his mind. Immediately 
setting out for Vienna, lie entered the 
imperial service; but lie was still pur¬ 
sued by the cnndty ofrLonvois, who 
prooured from Louis a decree which 
pronounced sentence of banishment on 
all Frenchmen in the armies of foreign 
{towers who should fall to Return to 
their country. “4 will re-egter France 
in spite of mm,” said Eugene; ami he 
was more than once as good §g his 


<h$y have rendered to 
respective countries, or the 
10 -imprest their deeds have left 
p# hffmaq affairs. All had difficulties 
serious to contend with, 
^pbstesl-ja apparently iusarmoastable 
aSd all proved to the 
J^nd victorious over them. All have 
^Smn^aJdzod^ieir names by exploits 
far exceeding those refttorded of other 
men, AM have left jtheir effects durably 
imprinted, iff the subsequent fate‘of 
.nactUms, relative position of the 
European stales, thq preservation of 
riptifibo rights, the maintenance of the 
pdlaneo of power, the salvation of the 
weak from the grasp of the strong, has 
, been mainly owing to their exertions. 
To their Wagraphy is attached not 
wnenely the fortune of the countries to 
jrhfiBb tney l*elonged. but the general 
vdesttoies of Europe, and through it of 
the human race. 

^ To give a faithful pictuie, in a few 
pages, tof such men, may seem a impe¬ 
ls,, end to their meiits an invidious 
task, A brief summary of the chief 

* actions of thq*»e ol them to ordinary 

* readers leapt known, is, however, in- 
dispSbsabieto lay a foundation for their 
comparison with those whose deeds 

E as household words. It is not un- 
feible„to cunvey to those who are 
liliar witl? their exploits, a pleasing 
fjresttmhrff their leading features, and 
* salient points of difference; to those 
*bo are not, to give some idea of the 
. pleasure whiebtheir study is calculated 
"to afford. Gendrals, like poets or pain¬ 
ters, have certain leading cluracter- 
istics which may be traced through dll 
their achievements; a peculiar Impress 
has bfien communicated by nature to 
»their minds, which appears, not leas 
‘than on the painter’s canvass or in the 
jpoet’q lines, in afi their actions, dpi 
* much as grandeur of conception distill- 
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wonl. His -tjeajku. for wa* wu not 
rcfetnqdifcal or scientific Uko that of 
'Earfeaao m Idtofitopaugh, nor eeeea-' 
tially chivalrous like that of the Black 
Jftiam or the Groat Cfoudd. It vw 
-raoneukin to the terrible swdfep of the 
Tartar chiefs; it savoured more of' 
oriental dkriij^. 1 ’ He Was as prodigy 
of the hloodof his fiddlers isNapoleoa; 
but, unlike him, he never fiuteti to ex- 
pose his own with equal readiness in 
the fight, lie did not reserve his at¬ 
tack in person for the dose of the 
affray,'like the French Emperor, hot 
was generally to be seen in the fire 
from the very outset. It was with 
“difficulty he could he restrained from 
heading the* first assault of grenadiers, 
or leading on the first charge of horse. 
Ills first distinguished command was 
in Italy, in 1691, and his abilities soon 
gave his kinsman* the Duke of Savoy, 
an ascendant there over the French. 
But it was at the great battle of 
Zciita, on the Teifo, where he sur¬ 
prised apd totally defeated Cara-Mus- 
taplia, at the heed of 120,000 Turks, 
that his wonderful genius for war first 
shone forth in it*. fuH lustre. lie 
Ihero killed 20,000 of the enemy, 
drove 10,000 into the river, took tlieb* 
whole artillery and standards, and 
entirely dispersed their mighty array. 

Like .Nelson at Copenhagen, Eugene 
li<ul gained this glorious victory by 
acting in opposition to his orders, 
which were positively to avoid a ge¬ 
neral engagement. This c ircumstance, 
loiuod to the envy excited by iiis un- 
.paralleled triumph, raised a storm at 
Court against the illustrious general, 
and led to his being deputed of his 
command, and even threatened with 
a couit-martinl. The public tolce, 
however, at Vienna, loudly condemn¬ 
ed such base ingratitude towards so 
great a benefactor to the imperial do¬ 
minions: the want of his directing 
eje was speedily felt in the cam¬ 
paign with tho Turks, mid the Em¬ 
peror was obliged to restore him to 
liis command, which he, however, 
only agreed to accept Ou being given 
carte blancht for the conduct of the 
war. The peace of OarlowOt*, in 
1699. between the Imperialists ahd 
the Ottomans, scjtm after restored him 
to, a pacific life, and the study .of; 
history, in which, above any other, 
he delighted. But on‘the breaking 
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meas&ifed 
saocawj.in 
with the 
totismg „ 
of I 

whom he* 'made _ 
nocturnal aittock oh' 

In 1764, he* was. 
north of the' 
borough in mi 
the great artny‘ t of 
which was adt ' *' 
kg a manner, 
he shared wHhlheil 
man the glofies "of jssmnennj wqg^j 
at once delivered. Germany, nad'^urt^ 
ed the Freneh amribs'wuh 
behind the Rhine. - Then cwom iflmr 
that steady fnendsh^f-, and a h twfc - 
and mutual regard, Irttwgta 
Instrious men, wl^ch existed As* 
broken till the time of tkfe-’KSw,« 
and is not the least 
in the character of each. BIT tfie 
w ant of his protecting ana wtdl6njg 
felt in Italy: the great ability bf the t 
Duke de VendDme had * well-nto!)* 
counterbalanced there* *5l the advan¬ 
tages of the alltew In Germany-, qAd 
the issue of the war itilIi%idialnS W 
Piedmont continued doubtful 191 the 
glorious victory of Eugene, oh the 
7th Sept. 1706, when howtofmed m e 
French intre&chments around Turi§*, 
defended by eighty thousand men, 
at the head of thirty thousand*)*^, 
and totally defeated Marshal Mpr&m 
and the Dukg of Oceans, av ith such, 
loss, that the French qpnies were 
speedily driven across the Alprff 
Eugene was now received in the 
most flattering manner at View" ‘ 1 
the lustre of ids exploits had put 
silence, if not,to shame, tiie mid 
nity ot his enemies.* u Unnfe but 
fault to find with you,” saM'^hb Eup 
perer w hen he was fitot presented to 
him after his victor^ ** ami |ha» u 
that you expose yourself too mriefi. 
lie A\as next placed at the hdadkhf 
$ie lmpei ial armies in Flanders; and 
shared with Marlborough In the con¬ 
duct, as he did in the glonds, orQude- 
uardo and Malpjaquet. ,'Intrusted 
with the command of the corps whieft * 
besieged Lille, he Was|>enetratedwftk, 
tte utmost admirat^oh for Marshal 
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Boufflers, and evinced the native 
generosity of his disposition, by the 
rpadincss with which he granted the 
most favourable terms to the illustri¬ 
ous besieged chief, who had w itli equal 
skill and valour conducted the defence. 
When the articles of capitulation pro¬ 
posed by Boufflers were placed be¬ 
fore him, he sail at once, without 
looking at them, “I will snb-ciibc 
them at once: knowing well }ou 
would propose nothing unworthy of 
you and nic.” The delicacy of his 
subsequent attentions to ids noble 
prisoner evinced the sincerity of his 
admiration. When 31 arlborough's 
* Influence at the English Court w as sen- 
v titAy declining, in 1711, he repaired to 
London, and exerted all liis talents 
^ anjj, address to bring the English 
council back to the common cause, 
, and restore his great rival to his for¬ 
mer ascendency with Queen Anne. 
When it was all in vain, and the 
’ English armies withdrew from the 
coalition, Eugene did all that skill 
and genius could achieve to make up 
for the great deficiency arising fiom 
the withdrawal of Marlborough 'and 
his gallant followers; and w hen it had 
become apparent that he was over¬ 
matched by the French armies, lie 
was the first to counsel his Imperial 
master to conclude peace, which was 
clone *at Kastadt on the Cth March, 
1714. 

Great as had been the sen i< cs then 
performed by Eugene for the Impe¬ 
rialists, they were outdone by those 
which ho subsequently rendered in 
i the wars with the Turks. In truth it 
,was who first effectually broke 
their power, and for yver deliv ere l 
Europe from the sabres of the Os- 
ntanlis, by w bieh it had been inces¬ 
santly threatened for three hundred 
years. Intrusted with the command 
of the Austrian army in Hungary, 
sixty thousand strong, he gained at 
j’eierwardin, jn 1716, a complete 
jriptpry over an hundred ami fifty 
•uftmSand Turks. This glorious suc- 
<£ss led him to resume the offensh e, 
aftd in the follow ing year he laid siege, 
■ with forty thousand men, to Belgrade, 
the great frontier fortress of Turkey, 
in presence of the whole strength of 
the Ottoman empire. The obstinate 
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resistance of the Turks, as famous 
then, as they have ever since been, in 
the defence of fortified places, joined 
to the dysenteries and fevers usual on 
the marshy banks of the Danube in 
the autumnal months, soon reduced 
bis effective force to twenty-five 
thousand men, while that of the 
enemy, by prodigious efforts, had 
been "swelled to an hundred and fifty 
thousand around the besiegers’ lines, 
besides thirty thousand within tho 
walls. Even' thing presaged that 
Eugene was "about to undergo the 
fate of Marshal* Marsin twelve years 
before at Turin, and o\ on his most 
experienced officers deemed a capitu¬ 
lation the only way of extricating 
them from their perilous situation. 
Eugene himself was attacked and 
seriously weakened by the prevailing 
dv s-entery: all seemed lost in the 
Austrian camp. It was in these cir¬ 
cumstances, with this weakened and 
dispirited force, that lie achieved one 
of the most glorious victories ever 
gained h\ the Cro-s ov er the Crescent. 
With admirable skill lie 1 collected 
his little army together, divided it 
into columns "of attack, and thongh 
scarcely able to sit on horseback 
himself, led them to tho assault of 
the Turkish iutrenehments. The re¬ 
sult was espial to the success of 
Ca*snr over the Gauls at the blockade 
of Alcsja, seventeen centuries liefore. 
The innumerable host of the Turks 
was totally defeated—all their artil¬ 
lery and baggage* taken, and their 
troops entirety dispersed. Belgrade, 
immediately after, opened its gates, 
and has since remained, with some 
mutations of fortune, the groat fron¬ 
tier bulwark of Europe against the* 
Turks, The successes which he 
gained in the following campaign of 
171K were so decisive, that they en¬ 
tirety broke the Ottoman power; and 
he w as preparing to march to Con¬ 
stantinople, when the treaty of Pas- 
sarowitz ptit a period to his conquests, 
and gave a breathing time* to the ex¬ 
hausted Ottoman empire.* 

From this brief .-.ketch of his ex¬ 
ploits, it may readily be understood 
what w r as the character of Eugene as 
a general. He had none of the me¬ 
thodical prudence of Tvyenne, Marl- 
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borough, or Villars. Ilia genius was 
entirely diftcrent: it was more akin 
to that of Napoleon, when he was 
reduced to counterbalance inferiority 
of numbers by superiority of skili. 
The immortal campaigns of 1790, in 
Italy, and of 1814, in Champagne, 
bear a strong resemblance to .those of 
Eugeue. Like the French Emperor, 
his strokes were rapid and forcible; 
his coup-dmil was at once quick and 
just; his activity indefatigable; his 
courage undaunted; his resources 
equal to any undertaking, lie did 
not lay much stress on previous ar¬ 
rangements, and seldom attempted 
the extensive combinations which 
enabled Marlborough to command 
success; but dashed fearlessly on, 
trusting to his own resources to ex¬ 
tricate him out of any difficulty — to 
bis gen ills, in any circumstances, to 
command victory. Yet was this (lar- 
iug disposition not without peril, llis 
audacity often bordered on lustiness, 
his rapidity on haste; and lie re¬ 
peatedly brought his armies into situa¬ 
tions all but desperate, and w liicb, to 
a general of lesser capacity, unques¬ 
tionably would have proved so. Yet 
iu these difficulties no one could exceed 
him in the energy and \ igour with 
which he extricated hinj> ?lf from the 
toils: and many of his greatest \ic- 
torics, particularly those of Turin and 
Belgrade, were gained under circum¬ 
stances w here even tin* boldest officers 
in his army bad given him out for 
lost. He was prodigal of the blood 
of his soldiers, and, like Napoleon, 
indifferent to the sacrifices at which 
he purchased his successes; but lie 
was still more hnisli of his own, and 
never failed to share the hardships 
and dangers of the meanest of his 
folloVers. He was engaged in thir¬ 
teen pitched battles, in all of'which 
he fought like a common soldier. He 
was in consequence repeatedly, some¬ 
times dangerously, wounded; and it 
was extraordinary “ that liis life 
escaped his reiterated perils. 1 ' lie 
raised the Austrian monarchy by his 
triumphs to the very highest pitch of 
glory, and dually broke the power of 
the Turks, the most per^vering and 
not the least formidable of its enemies. 
But the enterprises which his genius 
prompted the cabinet of Vienna to 
undertake, were beyond the strength 


of the hereditary states; and for 
nearly a century after, it achieved 
nothiug worthy, either of its growing 
resources, or the military renown 
which he had spread around its annals. 

Frederick II., sumamed this 
Gkeat, with more justice than that 
title lias elsewhere been applied fa 
modem times, was bom at Berlin on 
the 24th January, 1712. IBs educa¬ 
tion was as much neglected as ill-di¬ 
rected. Destined from early youth for 
the military profession, he was in the 
first instance subjected to a discipline 
so rigorous, that lie conceived the 
utmost aversion for a career in which 
he was ultimately to shine with such 
eclat, and, as his only resource, threUr' 
himself with ardour into the study of 
French literature, for which lie retained 
a strong predilection through the whole 1 
of his subsequent life. Unfortnnateiy 
bis education was almost entirely, 
confined to that literature. n That of* 
bis own country, since so illustrious," 
had not started into existence. Of' 
Italian and Spanish lit* was ignorant. 
He could not read Greek; and with 
Latfn liis acquaintance was so imper¬ 
fect, as to be of no practical service 
to him through life. To this unfor¬ 
tunate contraction of his education his 
limited tahte. in literature, in subse¬ 
quent life, is chiefly to be ascribed. 
He at first win. desirous of espousing 
an Enalish princess; but his rather, 
v\ by was most huja rious in his dispo¬ 
sition, decided otherwise, and lie was 
compelled, in 173I>, to marry thq Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth of Brunswick. This 
union, like most others contracted 
under restraint, proved unfortunate; 
and it did not give Frederick the 
blessing of an heir to the throne. 
Debarred from domestic enjoyments, 
the young prince took refuge with 
more eagerness than ever in literary , 
pursuits ; the chateau of Rliinsberg, 
which w as his favourite anode, was 
styled by him in his transport tho 
“Palace of the Muses;” and the 
greatest general and most liardy sol¬ 
dier of modem times spent some years 
of liis youth in corresponding with 
Maiiportuis, Voltaire, anil other French 
philosophers, and in making indifferent 
v erses and madrigals, which gave no 
token of any remarkable genius. He 
had already prepared for the preg§ a 
hook entitled “ Refutation of the 
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Prince of MacMavel,” when, in 1740, 
the death of his father called him to 
tiie throne, its duties, its dangers, and 
its ambition. 

The philosophers were in transports, 
when they beheld “ one of them¬ 
selves,” as they styled him, elevated 
to a throne: they flattered themselves 
that ho would continue his literary 
pursuits, and acknowledge their influ¬ 
ence, when surrounded by the attrac¬ 
tions, and wielding the patronage of 
the crown. They soon found their 
mistake. Frederick continued through 
life his literary tastes: he correspond¬ 
ed with Voltaire and the philosophers 
through all his campaigns: he made 
French verses, in his tent, after tracing 
out the plans of the battles of Lout hen 
and Rosbach. But his heart was in 
his kingdom: his ambition was set 
' on its aggrandizement: his passion was 
war, by which alone it could be 
achieved. Without being discarded, 
the philosophers and madrigals were 
soon forgotten. The finances and the 
army occupied his whole attention. 
The former wore in admirable order, 
and his father had even accumulated a 
large treasure which remained in the 
exchequer. The army, admirably 
equipped and disciplined, already 
amounted to 60,000 men: he augment¬ 
ed it to 80,000. Nothing could exceed 
the vigour he displayed in every depart - 
merit, or the unceasing attention he 
paid to public affairs, indefatigable 
day and night, sober and temperate- 
in his habits, he employed even arti¬ 
ficial means to augment the time 
during the day he could devote to 
business. Finding that he was con¬ 
stitutionally' inclined to more sleep 
than he deemed consistent with the 
full discharge of all his regal duties, 
he ordered his servants to waken him 
at five in the morning; and if ivords 
were not effectual to rouse him from 
his sleep, he commanded them, on pain 
of dismissal, to apply linen steeped in 
cold water to his person. This order 
was punctually executed, even in the 
deptli of winter, till nature was fairly 
subdued, and the king had gained the 
time he desired from his slumbers. 

It whs not long before he had an 
opportunity of evincing at once the 
vigour and unscrupulous character of 
his mind. The Emperor Charles VI. 
having died on the 20th October, 1740, 
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the immense possessions of the house 
of Austria devolved to his daughter, 
siuce so famous by the name of Maria 
Theresa. The defenceless condition 
of the imperial dominions, consisting 
of so many different and discordant 
states, some of them but recently 
united under one head, when under 
the guidance of a young unmarried 
princess, suggested to the neighbour¬ 
ing powers the idea of a partition. 
Frederick eagerly united with France 
in this project. lie revived some old 
and obsolete claims of Prussia to 
Silesia; but in his manifesto to the 
European powers, upon invading that 
province, he was scarcely at the pains 
to conceal the real motives of his 
aggression. It is,” said he, “ an 
army ready to take the field, trea¬ 
sures long accumulated, and perhaps 
the desire to acquire glory.” ! le was 
not long in winning the battle, though 
it was at first rather owing to the 
skill of Ins generals, and discipline of 
his soldiers, than his own capacity. 
On the 10th April, 1741, the army 
under his command gained a com¬ 
plete victory over the Austrians, at 
Mollwitz, in Silesia, which led to the 
entire reduction of that rich and im¬ 
portant province. The king owed 
little, to his own courage, however, on 
this occasion. Like Wellington, the 
first essay in anus of so indomitable 
a hero w as unfortunate, lie. fled from 
the field of battle, at the first repulse, 
of Ills cavalry; and lie was already 
seven mile;, off, w here he was resting 
in a mill, when he received intelligence 
that liis troops had regained the day; 
and at the earnest entreaties of Gene¬ 
ral afterwards Marshal Schwerin, lie, 
returned to take the command of the 
army. Next year, however, ho evinced 
equal courage and capacity in the battle 
of Cza,slau, which he gained-over the 
Prince of Lorraine. Austria, on the 
brink of ruin, hastened to disarm the 
most formidable of her assailants ; 
and, by a separate* peace, concluded 
atBreslanon June 11,1742, she ceded 
to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia. 

This cruel loss, however, was too 
plainly the result of necessity to be 
acquiesced Ml without a struggle by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. Maria Theresa 
made no secret of her determination 
to resume ]iossession of the lost pro¬ 
vince on the first convenient oppor- 
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tunity. Austria soon united the whole 
of Germany in a league against Fre¬ 
derick, who had no ally but the Kin g 
of France. Assailed by such a host 
of enemies, however, the young king 
was not discouraged, and, boldly as¬ 
suming the initiative, he gained at 
IJohenfriedberg a complete victory 
over his old antagonist the Prince of 
Lorraine. This triumph was won 
entirely by the' extraordinary genius 
displayed by the King of Prussia: “It 
was one of those battles,” says the 
military historian, Clnibert, “ where 
a great master makes every thing 
give way before him, and which is 
gained from the very beginning, be¬ 
cause he nm’cr gives the enemy time 
to recover from their disorder.” The 
Austrians made great exertions to 
repair the consequences of this dis¬ 
aster, ami with such success, that in 
four months Prince Charles of Lor¬ 
raine again attacked him at the head 
of 50,000 men near Soor. Frederick 
had' not 25,000, but with these he 
.again defeated the Austrians with 
immense loss, and took up his win¬ 
ter quarters in Silesia. So vast 
were the resources, however, of the 
great (Ionium League, of width 
Austria was the head, that they were 
enabled to keep the held during win¬ 
ter, ami even meditate a coup-de-miin 
against the king, in his capital of 
Merlin. Informed of this design, Fre¬ 
derick lost not a moment in antici¬ 
pating it by a sudden attack on his 
part on his enemies. Assembling his 
troops in the depth of winter with 
perfect secreev, he surprised a large 
body of Saxons at Kauinberg, made, 
himself master of their magazines at 
(iorlitz, and soon after made his tri¬ 
umphant entry into Dresden, where 
he dictated a glorious peace, on 25th 
Dcceinlier, 1715, to his enemies, which 
secured, permanently, Silesia to Prus¬ 
sia. It was full time for the Impe¬ 
rialists to come, to an accommodation. 
In eighteen months Frctkriok hiul 
detented them in four pitcliM battles, 
besides several enmliats* taken 45,000 
prisoners, and killed or wounded an 
equal number of his enemies, llis 
own armies had not sustained losses 
to a fifth part of this amount, and the 
chasms in his ranks were more than 
corajieusatt'd by the multitude of the 
prisoners who enlisted under his ban¬ 


ners, anxious to share the fortunes oSj 
the hero who had already Med Europe 
with his renown. 

The ambitions and decided, and, 
above all, indomitable character of 
Frederick, had already become ogh>» 
spicuous during these brief campaigns. 
His correspondence, all conducted by 
himself, evinced a vigour and tran- 
cliant style, at that period unknown 
in European diplomacy, but to which* 
the world has since been abundantly 
accustomed in the proclamations of 
Napoleon. Already he spoke on every 
occasion as the hero and # the con¬ 
queror—to conquer or die was his 
invariable maxim. On the eve of his 
invasion of Saxony, he wrote to the 
Empress of linssia, who w r as endea¬ 
vouring to dissuade him from that 
design:—“I wish nothing from tho 
King of Poland (Elector of Saxony) 
but to pnnish him in his Electorate, 
and make him sign an acknowledg¬ 
ment of repentance in his capital.’’ 
During the negotiations for peaee, he 
w rote t<» the King of England, who 
had proposed the mediation of Great 
Britain:—“ These are my conditions. 

I will iierish with my army before 
departing from one iota of them: if 
the Empress does not accept them, 

I will rise in my demands.” 

The ]K*ace of Dresden lasted ten 
years; ami these were of inestimable, 
importance to Frederick. Ho em¬ 
ployed that precious interval in con¬ 
solidating his conquests, securing the 
affections by protecting the interests 
of his subjects, and pursuing every 
design w liich could conduce to then- 
welfare. M avslies were drained, lands 
broken up and cultivated, manufac¬ 
tures established, the finance? were 
put in the best order, agriculture, as 
the great staph* of the kingdom, sedu¬ 
lously encouraged. Ilis capital was 
embellished, and the fame of ftis ex¬ 
ploits attracted the greatest and most 
celebrated men in Europe. Voltaire, 
among tho rest, became tor years his 
guest; but the aspiring genius and 
irascible temper of the military mo¬ 
narch mild ill accord with the vanitv 
and insatiable thirst for praise in tW 
French author, and they parted with 
mutual respect, but irretrievable 
alienation. Meanw hile, tho strength 
of the monarchy was daily increasing 
under Froderkik’s wise and providont 
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linistration. The population nearly 
leached 6,000,000 of souls; the 
cavalry mastered 80,000, all in the 
highest state of discipline and equip¬ 
ment ; and the infantry, esteemed 
with reason the most perfect in Eu¬ 
rope, numbered an hundred -and 
twenty thousand bayonets. These 
troops had long been accustomed to 
act together in large bodies; the best 
training next to actual service in the 
field which an army can receive. They 
had need of all their skill, and dis¬ 
cipline, and courage, for Prussia was 
ere long threatened by the most for¬ 
midable confederacy that ever yet had 
been directed in modem times against 
a single State. Austria, Russia, 
France, Sweden, and Saxony, united 
in alliance for the purpose of parti¬ 
tioning the Prussian territories. Tliey 
had ninety millions of men in their 
dominions, and could with ease bring 
four hundred thousand men into the 
field. Prussia had not six million 
of inhabitants, who were strained to 
the uttermost to array a hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants—and even 
with the aid of England and Ilanover, 
not more than fifty thousand auxi¬ 
liaries could be relied on. Prussia 
had neither strong fortresses like 
Flanders, nor mountain chains like 
Spain, nor a frontier stream like France. 
It was chiefly composed of flat plains, 
unprotected by great rivers, and sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by its enemies. 
The contest seemed utterly desperate; 
there did not seem a chance of escape 
for the Prussian monarchy. 

Frederick began the contest by one 
of those strokes which demonstrated 
the strength of his understanding and 
the vigour of his determination. In¬ 
stead of waiting to be attacked, he car¬ 
ried the war at once into the enemy’s 
territories, and converted the 1 re¬ 
sources#!' the nearest of them to his 
own advantage. Having received au¬ 
thentic intelligence of the signature of a 
treaty for the partition of his kingdom 
by the great powers, on 9th May 1756, 
he suddenly entered the Saxon terri¬ 
tories, made himself master of Dresden, 
4bd shut up the whole forces of Saxony 
in the intrenched camp at Pima. 
Marshal Brown having advanced at 
the head of 60,000 men to relieve 
them, he encountered and totally de¬ 
feated him at Lowositz, with the loss 


of 15,000 men. Deprived of all hope 
of succour, the Saxons in Pima, after 
having made rain efforts to escape, 
were obliged to lay down their arms, 
14,000 strong. The whole of Saxony 
submitted to the victor, who thence-. 
forward, during the whole war, con¬ 
verted its entire resources to his own 
support. Beyond all question, it was 
this masterly and successful stroke, in 
the veiy outset, and in’the teeth of his 
enemies, addiug above a third to his 
warlike resources, which enabled him 
subsequently to maintain his ground 
against.tlie desperate odds by which he 
was assailed. Most of the Saxons taken 
at Tima, dazzled by their conqueror’s 
fame, entered his service s*the Saxon 
youth hastened in crowds to enrol them¬ 
selves under the banners of the hero of 
the K or th of Germany. Frederick, at 
the same time, effectually vindicated- 
the step he had taken in the eyes of all 
Europe, by the publication of the secret 
treaty of partition, taken iu the archives 
at Dresden, in spite of the efforts of 
the electrons to conceal it. Whatever 
might have been the case in the former 
war, when lie seized on Silesia, it was 
apparent to the world, that lie now, at. 
least, was strictly in the rigid, and 
that his invasion of Saxony was not 
less justifiable on the score of public 
morality, than important in its conse¬ 
quences to the great contest in which 
he was engaged. 

The allies made the utmost efforts to 
regain the advantages they had lost. 
France, instead of the 24,000 men she 
was bound to furnish by the treaty of 
partition, put 100,000 on foot; thcDiot 
of Rutisbon placed 60,000 troops of 
the empire at the disposal of Austria; 
but Frederick still preserved the as¬ 
cendant. Breaking into Bohemia, in 
March 1757, lie defeated the Austrians 
iu a great battle under the walls of 
Prague, shut up 40,000 of their best 
troops in that town, and soon reduced 
them to such extremities, that it was 
evident, tf not succoured, they must 
surrendeiP The cabinet of Vienna 
made the greatest efforts for their re¬ 
lief. Marshal Daun, .whose cautious 
and scientific policy were peculiarly 
calculated to thwart the designs, and 
baffle the audacity of his youthful an¬ 
tagonist, advanced at the head of 
60,000 men to their relief. Frederick 
advanced to meet them with less than 
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HO ,000 combatants. lie attacked the 
Imperialists in a strong position at 
Kolin, on the 18th July, and, for the 
tint time in his life, met with a bloody 
defeat. His army, especially that 
division commanded by his brother, 
the prince-royal, sustained severe 
losses in the retreat, which became 
unavoidable, out of Bohemia; and the 
king confessed, in his private corre¬ 
spondence, that an honourable death 
alone remained to him. Disaster ac¬ 
cumulated on every side. The Eng¬ 
lish and Hanoverian army, his only 
allies, capitulated at Closterseven, and 
left the French army, 70,000 strong, 
at liberty to follow the Prussians; the 
French and troops of the empire, with 
the Duke of Kiehelieu at their head, 
menaced Magdeburg, where the royal 
family of Prussia had taken refuge; 
and advanced towards Dresden. The 
Kussians, (>0,000 strong, were mak¬ 
ing serious progress on the side of 
Poland, and had recently defeated 
the Prussians opposed to them. The 
king was put to the ban of the empire, 
and the Tinny of the empire, mustering 
40,000, was moving against him. 
Four huge armies, each stronger than 
his own,, were advancing to crush a 
prince who could not collect 30,000 
men round his banners. At that pe¬ 
riod lie carried a sure poison always 
with him. determined not to fall alhc 
into the hands of his enemies. He 


Marshal Dana, who were making the 
most alarming progress in S Bette. 
Schweidnitss , its capital, had fallen: 
a largo body of Prussians, under the 
'Duke de Bovora, had been defeatist! 
at Breslau. That rich and important 
province seemed on the point of fatting 
again into the hands of the Austriani, 
when Frederick reinstated his affairs, 
which seemed wholly desperate, by 
one of those astonishing strokes whicn 
distinguish him, perhaps, above any 
general of modern times. In the depth 
of whiter lie attacked, at Leutlien, 
on the 5th December, 1757, Marshal 
Daun and the Prince of Lorraine,—who 
had 60,0U0 admirable troops under 
their orders,—and, by the skilful ap¬ 
plication of the, oblique method of at¬ 
tack, defeated them entirely, with the 
loss of 30.000 men, of whom 18,000 
were prisoners! It was the greatest 
\ ietorv that had been gained in Europe 
since the battle of Blenheim. Its 
olivets were immense: the Austrians 
were driven headlong out of Silesia; 
Schwoidnitz was regained; the King 
of Prussia, pursuing them, earned the 
war into Moravia, and laid siege to 
Olmutz; and England, awakening, at 
the voice of Chatham, from its un¬ 
worthy .slumber, refused to ratify the 
capitulation of Closterseven, resumed 
the war on tlie continent with more 
vigour than ever, and intrusted its 
direction to Prince Ferdinand of 


seriously contemplated suicide, amt 
gave vent to the mournful, but t 
heroic, sentiments with which lie was 
inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, termi¬ 
nating with the lines— 

Pour moi, monayii de naufrage, 

Je dois, cn affroutaut l'crage 
I’enser, vi\ro et mourir eu roi. 

Then it was that the astonishing 


Brunsw irk. w ho soon rivalled Tnrenne 
iu the skill and science of his method¬ 
ical w arfaiv. 

But it was the destiny of the King 
of Prussia — a destiny which dis¬ 
played his great qualities in their full 
lustre — to be perpetually involved In 
difficulties, from the enormous nume¬ 
rical preponderance of his enemies, or 
the. misfortunes of the lieutenants to 


vigour and powers of his mind slionc w horn his subordinate armies wore 
forth with their full lustre. Collecting intrusted. Frederick could* not be 


hastily 25,000 men out of his shat- personally present every where at the 
tered battalions, lie marched against same time ; and wherever he was 


the Prince of Soubise, who, at the absent, disaster revealed the over¬ 


head of CO,000 French and troops of 
the empire, was advancing against 
him through Thuringia, and totally 
defeated him, with the loss of 18,000 
men, on the memorable field of Kos- 
bach. Hardly was this trinmph 
achieved, when lie was called, with 
his indefatigable followers, to stem the 
progress of tho Prince of Lorraine and 


whelming superiority of the force by 
which he was assailed. The siege Of 
Olmutz, commenced in March 176$, 
proved unfortunate. The batteri% 
train, at the disposal of the king, was 
unequal to its reduction, and it became 
necessary to raise it on the approach 
of Daun with a formidable Austrian 
army. During this tmsgccessftd irrup- 
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tion into the south, the Russians had 
been making alarming progross in the 
north-east, where the feeble force 
---opposed to them was w<Jl-nigh over¬ 
whelmed by their enormous superio¬ 
rity of numbers. Frederick led back 
the flower of his army from Olmutz. 
in Moravia, crossed all Silesia and 
Prussia, and encountered the sturdy 
barbarians at Zorndorf, defeating 
them with the loss of 17,000 men, an 
advantage which delivered the eastern 
provinces of the monarchy from this 
formidable invasion; dearly purchased, 
however, by the sacrifice of 10,000 of 
his own best soldiers. Rut, during the 
king’s absence,Prince Henry of Prussia, 
whom he had left in command of 
18,000 men, to keep Marshal Daun 
in check, was well-nigh overwhelmed 
by that able commander, who was 
again at the head of 50,000 comba¬ 
tants. Frederick Hew back to his 
support, and, having joined his brother, 
took post at Hohenkirolicn. The posi¬ 
tion was unfavourable: the army in¬ 
ferior to the enemy. “If Daun does 
not attack us here,” said Marshal 
Keith, “ he deserves to be hanged.” 
“ I hope,” answered Frederick, “ he 
will be more afraid of us than the r< ijh*.” 
The Austrian veteran, however, saw 
his advantage, and attacked the Prus¬ 
sians, during the night, with such skill, 
that he threw- them into momentary 
confusion, took 150 pieces of cannon, 
and drove them from their ground, 
with the loss of 7000 men. Then it 
was that the courage and genius of 
the king shone forth with their full 
lustre. Though grievously wounded in 
- the conflict, and after having seen his 
beSt generals fell around him, he rallied 
his troops at daybreak,—formed *hom 
in good order behind the village which 
had been surprised, and led them 
leisurely to a position a mile from the 
field of conflict, where he offered battle 
to the enemy, who did not venture 
to accept it. Having remained two 
days in this position to re-organize his 
troops, he decamped, raised the siege 
of Niesse, and succeeded in taking 
np his winter quarters at Breslau, in 
the very middle of the province he 
had wrested from the enemy. 

The campaign of 1759 was still 
more perilous to Frederick; but, if 
possible, it displayed his extraordinary 
talents in still brighter colours. He be¬ 


gan by observing the Austrians, under 
Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, in 
Silesia, and reserved his strength to 
combat the Russians, who were advanc¬ 
ing, 80,000 strong, through East Prus¬ 
sia. Frederick attacked them at Cnn- 
nersdorf, with 40,000 only, in an 
intrenched posh ion, guarded by 200 
pieces of cannon. The first onset 
of the Prussians was entirely suc¬ 
cessful : they forced the front iino of 
the Russian intrenclnnent, and took 
72 pieces of cannon. Hut the. situa¬ 
tion of the king was such, pressed on 
all sides by superior armies, that he 
could not stop short with ordinary 
success; and. in the attempt to gain a 
decisive, victory, lie hail well-nigh lost 
all. The heroism of his troops was 
shattered against the strength of the 
second line of the, Russians; a large 
body of Austrians came np to their 
support during the battle, and, af¬ 
ter having exhausted all the re¬ 
sources of courage and genius, he 
was driven from the field with the 
loss of 20,Out) men and all his artillery. 
The Russians lu«t LS.ooo meflf in this 
terrible battle, the most bloody which 
had been fought forcen Luries in Europe, 
and were in no condition to follow 
up their victory. Other misfortunes, 
however, in appearance overwhelm¬ 
ing, siieeoeded each other. General 
Nchmelliiu capitulated in Dresden; 
and General Finch, with 17.000 men. 
was obliged to lay down his arms in 
the defiles of the Bohciuiau mountains. 
All seemed lost: but the king stiil 
persevered, and the victory of'Mindcs 
enabled Prince Ferdinand to detach 
12,000 men to his support. Tim 
Prussians nobly stood by their heroic 
sovereign' in the hour of trial; new 
levies supplied the wide chasms in his 
ranks. Frederick’s gsent skill averted 
all future disasters, and the campaign 
of 1759, the fourth of the war, con¬ 
cluded with tiie king still in possession 
of all his dominions in the midst of 
the enormous forces of Ins enemies. 

The campaign of 1760 began iu 
March by another disaster at Laud- 
sliecli, where tern thousand Prussians 
were cut to pieces, under ono of his 
generals, and the important fortress 
of Glatz invested by the Austrians. 
Frederick advanced to relieve it; but 
soon remeasured his steps to attempt the 

siege of Dresden. Daun, in his turn, 

* 
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followed him, and obliged the Prussian 
monarch to raise the siege; and he re¬ 
sumed his march into Silesia, closely 
followed by three armies, each mo{e 
numerous than his own, under Landon, 
l)aun, and Lncey, without their being 
able to obtain the slightest advantage 
over him. Laudon,*thc most active 
of them, attempted to surprise him; 
but Frederick was aware of his design, 
and received the attacking columns 
in so masterly a manner, that they 
were totally defeated, with the loss 
of 12,000 men. Scarcely had he 
achieved this victory, when lie had 
to make head against Lacey, with¬ 
stand Daun, repel an enormous body 
of Russians, who were advancing 
through Fast Prussia, and deliver 
Berlin, which had been a second time 
occupied bv his enemies. Driven to 
desperate measures hv such an unpa¬ 
ralleled succession of dangers, he ex¬ 
tricated himself from them by the ter¬ 
rible battle and extraordinary victory 
of Torgan, on November 3, 1761, in 
which, mter a dreadful struggle, he 
defcatcAlnnii, though intrenched to 
the teeth, with the loss of 2f>,000 men 
—a:i advantage dearly purchased by 
the loss of 18,000 of his own brave 
soldiers. But this a ictorv saved the 
Prussian .monarchy : Daun, severely 
wounded- in the battle, retired to 
Vienna; the army withdrew into Bo¬ 
hemia ; two-thirds of Saxony was 
regained by the Prussians; the Rns- 
sians and Swedes retired ; Berlin u as 
delivered from the, enemy; and the 
fifth campaign terminated with the 
unconquerable monarch still in pos¬ 
session of nearly his whole dominions. 

The military strength of Prussia was 
now all but exhausted by the unpa¬ 
ralleled and heroic efforts she had 
made. Frederick has left us the fol¬ 
lowing picture of the state of his king¬ 
dom and army at this disastrous pe¬ 
riod:— u Our condition at that period 
can only be likened to that of a man 
riddled with balls, weakened by the 
loss of blood, and ready to sink under 
the weight of his sufferings. The 
* noblesse was exhausted, the lower 
people ruined; numbers of villages 
burnt, many towns destroj'ed; an 
entire anarchy had overturned the 
whole order and police of govern¬ 


ment: in A word, desolation was 
universal. The army was in no 
better situation. Seventeen pitched 
battles had mowed down the flower of . 
the officers and soldiers; the regiments 
were broken down and composed in 
part of deserters and prisoners: order 
had disappeared and discipline relaxed 
to such a degree that the old infantry 
was little better than a body of newly- 
raised militia.” * Necessity, not less 
than prudence, in these circumstances, 
which to any other man would have 
seemed-desperate, prescribed a cau¬ 
tious defensive policy ; and it is 
doubtful whether in it his greatness 
did not appear more conspicuous than 
in the bolder parts of his former 
career. The campaign of 1761 passed 
in skilful marches and countermarches, 
without his numerous enemies being 
able to obtain a single advantage,' 
where the king commanded in person, 
lie was now, literally speaking, as¬ 
sailed on all sides: the immense 
masses of the Austrians and Russians 
were converging t< > one point; and Fre¬ 
derick, w ho could not muster 40,000 
men under his banners, found himself 
assailed by 120.1KH) allies, whom six 
campaigns had brought to perfection 
in the military art. It seemed impos¬ 
sible. he could escape: yet he did so, 
and compelled his enemies to retire 
w itliout gaining the slightest advan- ^ 
tage over him. Taking post in an 
intrenched camp at Biuizclwitz, forti¬ 
fied with the utmost skill, defended 
with the utmost vigilance, he suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining himself and 
pro\ iding his troops for two months 
within cannon-shot of the enormous 
masses of the Russians and Austria!#, 
till want of provisions obliged them to 
separate. “ It hasjnst come to this,” 
said Frederick, “ who will starve first?” 
lie made his enemies do so. Burning. 
with shame, they were forced to retire 
to their respective territories, so that 
lie was enabled to take up his winter 
quarters at Breslau in-Silesia. But, 
during this astonishing struggle, dis¬ 
aster had accumulated in other quar¬ 
ters. Ilis camp at Bnnzelwitz bad* 
only been maintained by concentrating 
in it nearly the whole strength <rf the 
monarchy." and its more distant pro¬ 
vinces suffered severely under the 


* ttistoire de mon Tempe par Frederick IV., p. 17tf. 
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drain. Schweidnitz, the capital «*f in the content. France, ex haunted 
Silesia, nan surprised by the Ann- and defeated in every quarter of the 
trians, with its garrison of 4000 men. globe by England, could render no 
Prince Henry, after the less of Dies- cud to Austria, upon whom the whole 
den. had the utmost difficult*'in main* weight of the contest fell. It Mas 


. tabling himself in the part of Saxony 
which still remained to the Prussians: 
hi Silesia they had lost all but Glogau, 
Breslau, and Noiss ‘ and. to complete 
his misfortune, the t dismissal of Lord 
Chatham from office in England, had 
led to the stoppage of the wonted 
subsidy of £750,000 a-year. The 
resolution of the king did not sink, 
but his judgment almost despaired of 
success under such a complication of 
disasters. Determined not to yield, 
he discovered a conspiracy at his 
head-quarters, to seize him, and de¬ 
liver him to his enemies. Dreading 
such a calamity more than death, lie 
canted with him, as formerly in similar 
circumstances, a sun* poison, intended, 
in the last extremity, to terminate his 
days. 

“ Nevertheless,” as he himself said, 
u affairs which seemed de>perate, in 
reality were not so; and perseverance 
at length surmounted every peril.” 
Fortune often, in real life as a* ell as 
in romance, favours the brave, in the 
■case of Frederick, however, it would 
be unjust to say he Avas favoured by 
Fortune. On the contrary, she long 
proved adverse to him; and lie re¬ 
covered her smiles only by heroically 

C evcring till the ordinary chance of 
ian affairs turned in his favour. Hc 
accomplished Avhat in serious cases is 
the great aim of medicine; he made 
the patient survive the disease. In 
the winter of 1761, the Empress of 
Rfassia died, and was succeeded by 
Peter III. That prince had long 
conceived the most ardent admiration 
for Frederick, and lie manifested it 
in the roost decisive manner on his 
accession to the throne, by not only 
withdrawing from the alliance, but 
uniting his forces w ith those of Prussia 
against Austria. This great event 
speedily changed the face of affairs. 
The united Prussians and Russians 
under Frederick, 70,000 strong, retook 
Schweidnitz in the face of Daun, who 
had only 60,000 men; and, although 
the sudden death of the Czar I’eter 
in a few months deprived him of 
the aid of his powerful neighbours, 
yet Russia took no farther part 


soon apparent that she was over¬ 
matched bv the Prussian hero. Re¬ 
lieved from th» load which had so 
lung oppressed him, Frederick Aigor- 
ously resumed the offensive. .Silesia 
Avas wholly regained by the king in 
person: the battle of Frevbcrg gave his 
brother, Prince lleury, the ascendant 
in Saxony; and the cabinet of Vienna, 
seeing the contest hopeless, v ore glad 
to. make peace at Iluliertsbonrg, on 
15th February. 176.1, on terms which 
left Silesia and his w hole dominions 
to the King of Prussia. 

lie entered Berlin in triumph after 
six years’ absence, in an open chariot, 
Avitli Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
seated by his side. No words can 
paint the enthusiasm of the spectators 
at the august spectacle, or the admira¬ 
tion Avith which they regarded the 
hero who had tilled the Avorld with 
his rcnoAvn. It Avas no wowr they 
were proud of their sovereign. His 
like liad lie* er been seed in modern 
times. He bad founded ami saved a 
kingdom. He had conquered Europe 
in arms. With six millions of sub¬ 
jects he had vanquished powers pos¬ 
sessing ninety millions. He had 
created a new era in the art of Avar. 
His people were exhausted, pillaged, 
ruined; their numbers had declined a 
tenth during tlic contest. But Avhat 
then ? They had come victorious out 
of a struggle unparalleled in modern 
times: the halo of Leutlieu and Ros- 
baeh, of Zorndorf and Torgau, played 
round their bayonets; they Avere in¬ 
spir'd with the energy which so 
speedily repairs any disaster. Frede¬ 
rick wisely and magnanimously laid 
aside the sword when lie resumed the 
pacific sceptre. His subsequent reign 
was almost entirely pacific; all the 
wounds of war were speedily healed 
tinder his sage and beneficent ad¬ 
ministration. Before his death, his 
subjects were double, and tlic national ^ 
Avealth triple what it bad been at 
the commencement of his reign: and 
Prussia now boasts of sixteen millions 
of inhabitants, and a population in¬ 
creasing faster in numbers and re¬ 
sources than any other state in Europe. 
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No laboured character, no studied 
eulogiutn, can paint Frederick, like 
this brief and simple narrative of his 
exploits. It places him at once at 
the head of modern generals,—if Han* 
nibal be excepted, perhaps of ancient 
and modern. lie was not uniformly 
successful: on the contrary, he sus¬ 
tained several dreadful defeats. Hut 
that arose from the enormous supe¬ 
riority of force by which he was 
assailed, and the desperate state of 
his affairs, which were generally so 
pressing, that a respite even in one 
quarter could be obtained only by 
a victory instantly gained, under 
whatever circumstances, in another. 
What appears rashness was often in 
him the height of wisdom. lie could 
protract the struggle only by strong 
and vigorous strokes and the lustre 
of instant success, and they could not 
be dealt out without risking receiving 
as many. The fact of his maintaining 
the struggle against such desperate 
odds proves the general wisdom of 
his policy. No man ever made more 
skilful die of an interior line of com¬ 
munication, or flow with such rapidity 
from one "threatened part of his 
dominions to another. None ever 
by the force of skill in tactics and 
sagacity in strategy, gained such 
astonishing successes with forces so 
inferior. And if some generals ha\c 
committed fewer faults, none.were 
impelled by such desperate circum¬ 
stances to a hazardous course, and 
none had ever so much magnanimity 
in confessing aud explaining them for 
the benefit of future times. 

The only general in modern times 
who can bear a comparison with Fre¬ 
derick, if the difficulties of his situa¬ 
tion are considered, is l.ypoloon. It 
is a part only of his campaigns, how • 
ever, which* sustains the analogy. 
There is no resemblance between the 
mighty conqueror pouring down the 
valley of the Danube, at the head of 
18U,U(»0 men, invading Russia with 
5UO,000, or overrunning Spain with 
800,000, and Frederick fhe (ireat with 
80,000 or 40,000, turning every way 
against quadruple the number of Aus¬ 
trians^ French, Swedes, and Russians. 
Yet a part* and the most brilliant port 
of Napoleon’s career, bears a close 
resemblance to that of the Prussian 
hero. In Ixunbardy in 1796, in Baxony 


in 1813, and in the plains of ChAtV* . 
paigne in 1814, he was upon the wholt' 
inferior in force to his opponents, and 
owed the superiority which he gene¬ 
rally enjoyed on the point of attack 
to the rapidity of his movements, and 
the skill with which, like Frederick, 
he availed himself of an interior line of 
communication. His immortal cam¬ 
paign in France in 1814, in particular, 
where he bore up with 70,000 men 
against 250,000 enemies, bears the 
closest resemblance to thoscwhiehFre- 
derick sustained for six years against 
the forces of the Coalition. Rapidity of 
movement, skill in strategy, and the 
able use of an interior line of commu¬ 
nication, were what enabled both to 
compensate a prodigious inferiority of 
force. Both were often to appearance 
rash, because the atiairs of each were 
so desperate, that nothing could save 
them but an audacious policy. Both 
wen: indomitable in resolution, and 
preferred ruin and death to sitting 
down on a dishonoured throne. Both 
were from the outset of the struggle 
placed in circumstances apparently 
hopeless, and each succeeded in pro¬ 
tracting it solely by his astonishing 
talent and resolution. The fate of 
the two was widely different: the on*, 
transmitted an honoured and aggran¬ 
dized throne to his successors ; the 
other, overthrown and discrowned, 
terminated his days on the rock of St. 
Helena. But success is not alwayB 
the test of real merit: the verdict of 
ages is often different from the judg¬ 
ment of present times. Hannibal 
conquered, has left a greater name 
among men than Scipio victorious!. 
In depth of thought, force of genius, 
variety of information, and splendour 
of success,' Frederick will bear no 
comparison with Napoleon. Blit 
Frederick's deeds as a general were 
more extraordinary than those erf fhe*« 
French emperor, because he bore up 
louger against greater odds. It itfthc 
highest praise of Napoleon to say, 
that he did in one campaign—his last 
and greatest — what Frederick had 
doue in six. 

If the campaigns of Eugene anti 
Frederick .suggest a comparison with 
those of Napoleon, those of Haxi- 
b trough challenge a parallel with those 
of the other great commander of Ofr 
day—Wellington. Tkyr political and 
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situations were widely different. Mari* 
borough bad never any difficulties 
approaching those which beset Wel¬ 
lington to struggle with. By great 
exertions, both on his own part and 
that of the British and Dutch govern¬ 
ments, his force was generally equal 
to that with which he had to 
contend. It was often exactly so. 
War at that period, in the Low Coun¬ 
tries at least, consisted chieiiy a 
single battle during a campaign, fol¬ 
lowed by the siege of two or three 
frontier fortresses. Tho number of 
Btrongholds with which the couutry 
bristled, rendered any farther or moro 
extensive operations, in general, 
impossible. This state of matters 
at once rendered success more 
probable to a general of superior 
abilities, mid made it more easy 
to repair disaster. No vehement 
passions had been roused, bringing 
whole nations into the held, ami 
giving one state, where thev had 
burnt the fiercest, a vast superiority 
in point of numbers over its move 
pacific or less excited neighbours. 
But in ail these respects, the circum¬ 
stances in which Wellington was 
placed, were not only not parallel— 
they were contrasted. From first to 
last, in tho Peninsula, he was enor¬ 
mously outnumbered by the eneun. 
Until the campaign of w hen his 
force in the field was, for the firsttime, 
equal to that of the French, the su¬ 
periority to which lie w as opposed was 
so prodigious, that the only surprising 
thing is, how he was not driven Into 
the sea in the very first encounter. 

While the French liad never 
less than 200,000, sometimes as 
many as 200,0OO effective troops at 
their disposal, after, providing for all 
their garrisons and communications, 
the English general had never mqre 
than 110,000 effective British and 
20,000 Portuguese around his stan¬ 
dard. The French were directed by 
the Emperor, who, intent on the sub¬ 
jugation of the Peninsula, and wielding 
the inexhaustible powers of the con¬ 
scription for the supply of his armies, 
cared not though he lost 100,000 men, 
so as he purchased success by their 
sacrifice iu every campaign. Wel¬ 
lington was supported at home by a 
government, which, raising its soldiers 


were in many re- 
-apo&e alike. Both combated at the 
head of the forces of an alliance, com- 
iteisgd o i dissimilar nations, actuated 
4gr * separate interests, inflamed by 
dwhrsnt passions. Both had the 
Utmost difficulty, in Boothing their 
'jealousies and stiffing their selfishness; 
mh both found themselves often more 
.seriously impeded by the allied cabi¬ 
nets in their rear, than by the enemy's 
forces in their front. Both were tiro 
•generals of a nation, which, albeit 
covetous of military glory, and proud 
of warlike renown, is to the }ast de¬ 
gree impatient of previous preparation, 
and frets at the cost of wavs, which 
its political position renders una¬ 
voidable, or its' ambitious spirit had 
icadily undertaken. Both were com- 

• polled to husband the blood of their 
soldiers, and spare the resources of 
their governments, from the con¬ 
sciousness that they had already been 
strained to the uttermost in the cause, 
and that any farther demands w ould 
render the war so uiqiopular as 
speedily to lead to its termination. 

flrhe- career of both occurred at a 
time ’ when political passions were 
strongly roused in their country; w hen 
4he war in which they were engaged 
was waged against the inclination, 
fold, in appearance at least, against 
tho interests of a large and pow erful 
party at home, which sympathized 
from political feeling with their ene¬ 
mies, and were ready to decry every 
j^ucoess and maguify every disaster of 
'their own arms, from a secret feeling 
*bat their party elevation was identi¬ 
fied rather with the successes of the 
enemy than with those of their own 
countrymen. The Tories were tc 
Marlborough precisely what the Whigs 
Were to Wellington. Both were op¬ 
posed to thq, armies of the most 
powerfin monarch, led by the most 
renowned generals of Europe, whose 
forces,prepoaderating over the adjoin¬ 
ing states, had come to threaten the 
liberties of all Europe, and at length 
produced a general coalition to restrain 
the ambition from which so much 
detriment had already been experi- 

• eneed. * ■ 

But while in these fespccts the two 
British heroes were placed very much 
ip the same circumstances, in other 
particulars, not less material, their 


by voluntary enrolment, could with 
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difficulty supply a dr ate' of 16,000 
lncu a-yoar from their ranks, and 
watched by 8 party which decried 
every advantage, and magnified every 
disaster, in order to induce the entire 
withdrawal of the troops from the 
Peninsula. Napoleon sent into Spain 
a host of veterans trained in fifteen 
years’ combats, w lio had carried the 
French standards into every capital of 
Europe. Wellington led to this en¬ 
counter troops admirably disciplined, 
indeed, but almost all unacquainted 
with actual war, and who had often 
to learn tlie rudiments even of 
tlie most neccfssury field operations 
in presence of the enemy. Marl¬ 
borough's troops, though heteroge¬ 
neous and dissimilar, had been trained 
to their practical duties in the preced¬ 
ing "are. under William 111., and 
brought into the field a degree of ex¬ 
perience noways inferior to that of 
their opponents. Whoever -weighs 
with impartiality tho-c diifemit cir¬ 
cumstances, cannot a\oid arriving at 
the conclusion that as Wellington's 
difficulties were incomparably more 
formidable than Marlltoroiigh's. so 
his merit, hi surmounting them, was 
pro|*ortioually greater. 

'1 hough similar iu many respects, 
so far as the general conduct of their 
campaigns is concerned, from the 
necessity under which bothlalanired 
of husbanding the blood of their sol¬ 
diers, the military qualities of Eng¬ 
land's two chiefs wen. 1 essentially dii- 
lercut, and each possessed some 
points in which he was superior to the 
other. By nature Wellington was 
more daring than Marlborough, ami 
though soon constraiued, by necessity, 
to adopt a cautious system, he con¬ 
tinued, throughout alt his career, to 
iueiifie more to a hazardous policy. 
The intrepid advance and fight at 
Assaye; the crossing of the Douro 
and movement on Talavera in 1H09; 
the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 
1812; the actions before Bayonne in 
laid; the desperate stand made at 
Waterloo iu 181f>—place this bevond 
n doubt. Marlborough never ha¬ 
zarded wo much on the success of a 
single enterprise; lie e\ er aimed at 



compassing &»■ 
combination, rfttfceff thitir; 
them on the ehaned #f MU' 
lington was a mixture .dgJXtanftntl 
Eugene: Marlborough nrtSt til 
flection of the Tureane ecfrotf 
No man could fight tuorti AfripifcX 
gallantly than Marlborosglr. 
lent and rabidity of eye.in trttteft 
wore, at least, equal to his skill 
strategy and previous oombiaataohs 
But lie w as not partial to such despe- 
rate passages at arms, andr ubver xe» 
sorted to them, liut from necessity or 
the emergency of a Imppy opportu- 
nity for striking a Wow. Tim proof 
of this Is decisive. Marlborough, 
during ten campaigns, fought only 
live pitched battles. Wellington iu 
seven fought fifteen, in every one of 
which lie proved victorious.* 
Marlborough’s consummate gono- 
ralship, throughout his whole career, 
kept him out ol' disaster. It was said, 
with justice, that lie never fought a 
battle which lie did uot gain, uor laid 
siege to a tow n which he did not take, 
lie took above twenty tbrtlfied places 
of the first order, generally in prtto* 
seuee of an enemy's army superior to 
his owu. Wellington’s holder dispo¬ 
sition more frequently involved hhttdw? 
peril, and on some occasions caused 
serious losses to Ids army; but they 
w ere theprice at which he purchased but 
transcendent successes. But Welling- 
tou’s bolder strategy gained for him 
advantages which the more circum¬ 
spect measures of his predeeestoi; 
never could have uttaiued. » Marl¬ 
borough would never, with, scarcely< 
anv artillery, buv e hazarded the attacks 
on Burgos, nor incurred the perilous 
chalices of tlie retreat from that town * 
but he liev er w ouhl hav e delivered tlie 
Nmth of the Peninsula ifi a single 
campaign, by throwing hi itself, wi*b 
■10,000 men, upon the communications,’ 
iu the North, of 200,000. ’ It & hard 
to say w liich was the greater general, 
if their merits in the- field alone are 
considered; but Wellington’s suc¬ 
cesses were, the more vital to his coun¬ 
try, for they delivered it firojta the 
greater perii; and they were more, 
honourable to himself, for theywere 


* Viz. Viiuiera, the 
tttU, the Pyrenees, the 
Bras, and Waterloo. 


Douro, Talavera, liusopo, Puentes dH)noro, Salamanca, Vit- 
lie 'Bidassoa, the Nive, the Nnelle, Ortlies, Toulouse, %aatp 
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achieved against greater odds. Aud 
Ids fame, in fntnre times, will be pro¬ 
portionally brighter; for the final 
overthrow of Napoleon, and destruc¬ 
tion of the revolutionary power, in a 
Single battle, present au object of snr- 
" passing interest, to which there is no¬ 
thing in history, perhaps, parallel, and 
which, to the latest generation, will 
fascinate the minds of men. 

* The examination of the compara¬ 
tive merits of those two illustrious 
'generals, and the enumeration of the 
names of their glorious triumphs, sug¬ 
gests one reflection of a very peculiar 
kipd. That England is a maritime 
power, that the spirit of her inhabi¬ 
tants is essentially nautical, and that 
the sea is the element on v Inch her 
power has chiefly been developed, 
need be told to none who reflect on 
the magnitude of her present colonial 
empire, and how long she has w ielded 
the empire of the waves. The French 
arc the first to tell us that lier strength 
is confined to that element; that she 
iflj St land, only a third-rate pow er; 
|Aad that the military career dots not 
*Suit the genius of her people. How, 
thefi, has it happened that England, 
f the nautical power, and little inured 
to land operations, has inflicted greater 
Wapnds Upon France by military suc¬ 
cess, than any other pow er, and that 
m almost all the pitched battles w hich 
tfce/tvgp nations have fought, during 
fly® centuries, the English have prov ed 
victorious? That England’s military 
force is absorbed in the defence of a 
colonial empire which encircles the 
dearth, id indeed certain, aud, in c\ cry 
••ge, the impatience of taxation in her 
peopjp has starved down her estab¬ 
lishment, during peace, to so low a 
point, as rendered the occurrence of 
disaster, in the first years consequent 
(m the breaking out of war, a matter 
of certainty; while the military spirit 
of its neighbours has kept theirs at 
the level which ensures early success. 
Tet with all these disadvantages, and 
with a population widely down to the 
dose of the last war, was little more 
than half that of France, she lias in¬ 
flicted far greater land disasters on her 
redoubtable neigh bom* than all the 
military monarchies of Europe put 
together. , 

English armies, for 120 years, ra¬ 
vaged France: they have twee taken 
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its capital; an English king was 
crowned at Paris; a French king rode 
captive through London; a French 
emperor died in English captivity, and 
his remains were surrendered by Eng¬ 
lish generosity. Twice the English 
horse inarched from Calais to the 
Pyrenees; the monuments of Napo¬ 
leon in the French capital at this mo¬ 
ment, owe their'preservation from 
German revenge to an English general. 
All the great disasters aud days of 
mourning for France, since the battle 
of Hastings,—Tencliebray, Cressy, 
Poitiers, Azincour, Yerncuil, Blen¬ 
heim, Oudcuarde, Families, Malpla- 
(piet, Miiulen, Quebec, Egvpt, Tala- 
vern, Salamanca, Mtturia, Ortlies, 
the P\reiK'es, Waterloo.— were all 
gained hv English generals, and won, 
lor the most part, bv English soldiers. 
Even at Fontenoy, the greatest viv- 
torv over England of which France 
can boast since Hastings, even regi¬ 
ment in the French arinv was, on 
their own admission, routed by the 
terrible English column, and v ictory 
vc as snatched from its grasp soleh by 
want of .support on the part of the 
Dutch and Austrians. ]S’o coalition 
against Frame lias ever been success¬ 
ful, in which England did not take a 
prominent part; none, in the end, failed 
of gaining its objects, in which she 
stood foremost in the fight. This fact 
is so apparent on the surface of liie-tory, 
that it is admitted by the ablest French 
historians, though they profess them¬ 
selves unable to explain it. 

Is it that there is a degree of hardi¬ 
hood and courage in the Angjlo- 
Saxon race w hich renders them, with¬ 
out the benefit of previous experience 
in war, adequate to the conquest, on 
land, even of the most warlike Conti¬ 
nental military nations? Is it that the 
quality of dogged resolution, determi¬ 
nation not tq be conquered, is of such 
value in war, that ‘it compensates 
almost any degree of inferiority in the 
practical acquaintance with war? Is 
it that the North brings forth ft bolder 
race of men than the South, aud that, 
other things being equal, the people^ 
in a more rigorous climate will van. 
quisli those in a more genial? Is It' 
that the free spirit which, ill every 
age, has distinguished the Eflgfish 
people, has communicated a degree of 
vigour and resQlution to their warlike 
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operations, which has rendered them so 
often victorious in land fields, albeit 
nautical and commercial in their ideas, 
over their military- neighbours '■ Or is 
it, that this courage in war, and this 
vigour in peace, and this passion for 
freedom at all times, arise from and are 
but symptoms of an ardent and aspir¬ 
in" disposition, imprinted bv Nature 
on the races to whom was destined the 
dominion of half the "lobe? Expe¬ 
rience has not yet determined to which 
of these causes this most extraordi¬ 
nary fact luis been owing; but it is 


one upon which our military neigh* 
hours, and especially theFrench, would 
do well to ponder, now that the popu¬ 
lation of the British isles will, on the 
next census, be thirty millions. Xf 
England has done such things in Con¬ 
tinental warfare, with an army which 
never brought fifty thousand native 
British sabres and bayonets into the 
field, what would be the result if na¬ 
tional distress or necessities, or a 
change in the objects of general desire, 
were to send two hundred thousand ? 


LAY- AND LrOKXOS OI' Till-, TII.UILS. 


Faht II. 


I -Bushing along, leaving innumo- 

■ rable chimneys behind pi Hiring i>ut 
sempiternal smoke; the air filled w ith a 
perpetual clank of hummers, the crash¬ 
ing of enormous wheels, and janglm" 
of colossal chains ; every human 
being within sight being as black as 
a negro, and the gust from the shore 
giving the closest resemblance toabhir-t 
between the tropics. Our steamer 
played her part handsomely in thi; 
general ell’ort to >title the population, 
and threw- columns of smoke, right 
and left, as sin* moved .through the 
bends of the river, thick enough to 
have choked ail army <Tf coal-heaver*. 
1 am as little of a sentimentalist as 
any man ; 1 have always pronounced 
llonsseau an impostor. I regretted 
that tiie pillory has been abolished in 
tin: days of the modern novelists of 
France ; but I was nearly in a state 
of suffocation, mid some allowance 
must be made for the wrath of as¬ 
phyxia. As 1 looked oil the fuliginous 
sky, and the cineritious earth, on the 
ember-coloured trees, and half vitrified 
villas, the whole calcined landscape, 
I involuntarily asked myself, w lmt is 
the good of all this hammering, forg¬ 
ing, and roasting idive V Is man to 
be made perfect in the. manner of a 
Westphalia 1mm? or is i( to be the 
crowning glory of a nation, that she 
is the groat nail-maker to the civilized 
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gl >V? T* her whole soul to be ab- 
Mirbed in tho making of chain-cables 
and cotton-twi-t ? Are all her aspire-... 
timis to breathe only linsey-wolsoyf 1 
Yorkshire broadcloth, and Birming¬ 
ham buttons? Are the cheeks of her 
nniils to grow pallid, for the sake of 
clothing the lower portion of a Hindoo 
mountaineer in fimincl, and the fore¬ 
head of an African savage in book- 
muslin? Ur are our men, by nature 
the lini'-t ivo in the world, to be 
crippled into the physiognomy and 
faculties of baboons, merely to make 
shawls for the Queen of Madagascar, 
or slippers for the great Mogul? 

1 was startled, by an universal run 
towards the head of the St earner,*; 
Men, women, children, lap-dogs, aiid 
all rushed forw ard, followed by mi ava¬ 
lanche of bandboxes, which, heaped 
half chimney high, had heaved witii a 
sudden lurch of the helm, ami over¬ 
spread the deck with a chaos of caps, 
bonnets, and inferior appendages to the “ 
toilet. In tho cloud of smoke above, 
around, and below, we had as nearly 
as possible run ashore upon the Isle 
of Dogs. The captain, as all the re¬ 
gular reports on occasions of disaster 
say, behaved iu this extremity “ With a 
coomess, a firmness, and a sagacity 
w orthy of all admiration.” lie .had 
made nine hundred and ninety-nine 
voyages to Margate before; it was 
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therefore wholly impossible that he drowned, was not a shareholder in the 
could hare shot the head of his vessel, and have an antipathy to courts'* 
ship into the mnd of the left bank of martial, I turned from tho brawling 
the Thames on his thousandth tran- of the present, to the bulletins, of the 
sit. The fact, however, seemed rather past, and thought of Dog-land in its 
against the theory. But as 1 was not glory. 


TOE ISLE OF T>OC.S. 


“ On Linden when the sun was low." 

Ten thousand years the Tsle of Dogs 
Lay sunk in mire, and hid in fogs, 
llats, eats and bats, and snakes and frogs — 
The tenants of its scenery. 


No pic-nic parties came fr<an town. 

To dance with nymphs, white, black, or brown, 
(They stopped at Greenwich, at the Crown. 
Neglecting all its greenery.) 

Put Pog-l^nd saw another sight, 

When serjeants cried, •* Eye- left, eyes riulit 
And jackets blue, and breeches white, 

Were seen upon its tenantry. 

Then tents along the shore were seen. 

Then opened simp the gay Canteen. 

And floated flags, inscribed, — The Queen.*’ 
All bustle, show, and pennant n. 

There strutted laughter-loving Pat, 

John Bull (in spirits rather flat.) 

And Donald, restless a- a rat. 

Three nations in their rivalry. 

There bugle rang, and rattled drum, 

And sparkled in the gin-- tho rum, 

Each hero thinking of hi- plum, 

The prize of Spanish chivalry. 


At last, Blue-Peter nia* t-high shone, 

The Isle of Dogs was left alone, 

The bats and rats then claimed their own 
By process sufb and summary. 


The bold battalions sail'd for Spain, 
Soon longing to get borne again, 
Finding their Stomachs tried in vain 
To live on Spanish flummery. 


A cloud of smoke, which the wrath 
of iEolus poured upon our vessel, 
as a general contribution from all the 
forges along shore, here broke my 
reverie, by nearly suffocating tire 
ship’s company. But the river in this 
quarter is as capricious as tho fa¬ 
shions of a French milliner, or the 


loves of a figurante. We rounded 
a point of bind, emerged into blue 
stream and bright sky, and left the 
whole Cyclopean region behind* rud¬ 
died with jets of flame, and shrouded 
with vapotjr, like arc-rehcarsal of tho 
great fire of London. 

1 had scarcely time to rejoice ia 
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the consciousness that I breathed 
once more, when my ear was caught 
by the sound of a "song, at the fore¬ 
part of the deck. The voice was of 
that peculiar Kind, which once be¬ 
longed to the stage coachman, (a 
race now belonging alone to history,) 
—strong without clearness; lull with¬ 
out force; deep without profundity, 
and, os Sydney Smith says, “ a great 
many other things without a great 

tiii: soxG or tiie 

Oh, the days were bright 
When, young and light, 

I drove my team, 

My four-in-hand 
Along the Strand, 

Of bloods tin* cream. 

Hut time Hies fa-t: 

Those days are past, 

The ribbons are a dream : 

Now, there's m it liing half >o quick in life 
As steam, still, 'team. 

The Bristol Mail, 

Is but a snail, 

The York stands still. 

The Liverpool 
Is but a stool — 

All gone down hill. 

Your tire you poke, 

l’p springs \our smoke. 

On sweep* ii K . th*r\ stream: 

Now, there's uothinghalf'oi|itii,kin life 
As steam, still, 'team. 

Along the sk\ 

The sparkles fly. 

You llv below.— 

You leave behind 
Time, tide, and wind. 

Hail, rain, and snow. 

Through mountain cores 
The engine snores. 

The gas lamps palely gleam : 

Oil, there’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

Yon see a hill. 

You see a mill, 

A bit rf sky ; 

You see a cow, 

You see a plough, 

All shooting by. 

The, romantic disappears from the 
world every day. Canals and docks 
now vulgarize, this tract of the Shore, 
apd tho whole scene will yet undergo 
the fate of Billingsgate. But it has a 


many other things or, as Dr. Purr 
would tell mankind, — “ the product 
of nights of driving and days of in¬ 
dulgence ; of facing the wintry storm, 
alul enjoyingthe genial cup, thelabours 
of the Jehu,- and the luxuries, of the 
Sybarite,” — it was to Moore’s me¬ 
lody,— 

-■“ My dream of life 

From morn till night. 

Was love, still, love.” 

MAIL-COACTTMAX. 

The cat.bis prance, 

The hedge rows dance, 

Like gnats in Evening's beam: 
Oh, there’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You hear a sound, 

You feel a bound, 

You all Ibok blue. 

You've *plit a horse, 

A man's a cow. 

All's one to you. 

I’pnii the road 
You meet a load. 

In vain you wildly scream. 

Oh, there's nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You come full front 
l' ] ion a hunt, 

Yt m’ hear a yell; 

You dash along. 

You crush the throng, 

Dogs, squires, pell-mell. 

You see a van; 

The signal man 

Is snugly in a dream. 

Oh, there's nothing hall'so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

You see a flash, 

^ You feel a crash. 

From toe to chin. 

You touch a batik,. 

You top a tank, 

You all plump in. 

You next engage 
Tho three-mile stage, 

And long for my old team, 

Your trial's o’er, you trust no more. 
To steam, steam, steam! 

story as romantic as that of Romeo, 
and ,1 uliot; excepting the masquerade, 
the moonlight, aud the nightingales of 
Verona. 
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The Isle flies from me, and I must 

give but the outline. 

The daughter of the old Baron de 
Bouvraye, one of the followers of 
William the Norman, and lord of the 
country for leagues along the northern 
shore of the Thames, was the court 
beauty of the time. With the Nor¬ 
man dignity of form, she had the 
Saxon beauty of countenance; for the 
Baron had wedded a Saxon heiress. 
The charms of the Lady Blanche do 
Bpuvraye, were the theme of the 
whole race of troubadours; and the 
most popular poem of Guido de 
Spezzia was written on the incident 
of her dropping her wimple at a court 
ball. It was said that she had a 
thousand lovers; but it is certain, 
that suitors crowded from every part 
of Christendom to claim her hand—a 
•number probably not diminished by 
the knowledge that site was to succeed 
to the immense possessions of the 
barony. 

But. to the sorrow of some, the in¬ 
dignation of others, and the astonish¬ 
ment of all, the Lady Blanche laughed 
at the idea of lote. William, not 
accustomed to have his orders dis¬ 
puted, commanded the beautiful heir¬ 
ess to fall in love with some one or 
other without a moment's delay. But 
she laughed at the herald who bore 
the command, and bade him tell lib 
master, that though armies might be 
commanded, and crown« conquered, 
Blanche de Bouvrayew ould be neither. 
William was indignant, and ordered 
the herald to prison for a mouth, and 
to be fed on bread and water, for the 
audacity of bringing back such an 
answer. But the lady was unchanged. 
The Baron remonstrated, and de¬ 
manded whether she was prepared M 
see his line extinguished, and Ins 
lands go to ■strangers. She laughed 
and said, that as the former could not 
be while site lived, and the latter 
could take place only after she was 
deal, she saw uo reason why she 
should concern herself on the subject. 
The abbess of the famous convent of 
the Celestines, near the ford of the 
river Ken, where the town of liom- 
ford has since grown up, was sent to 
argue with her. But her answer was 
the question, “ Why had not the abbess 
herself married?” Her father confessor 
was next sent to her. But she spor¬ 


tively asked him, “ Where were his 
with and children —a question 
which, though put in all innocence, 
so perplexed the good father, that, not 
desiring to be the penitent instead of 
the confessor, lie returned with all 
possible speed to his convent. 

Yet tlu> Lady Blanche’s eye often 
exhibited tlie signs of weeping, and 
her cheek grew pale. All was a pro¬ 
blem, until a handsome youth, the son 
of a knight on the Kentish shore, was 
seen one night touching a theorbo 
under her window, and singing one of 
the Tuscan Jove songs, w hieli the trou¬ 
badours had brought into England. 

This was enough lbr the suspicions 
of the Baron. The a oung minstrel 
was Miized, and sent to join the I'ru- 
saders then embarking for the Holy 
Land : and the lady was consigned to 
the Baron's castle in Normandy. As 
Shak>peare said four hundred years 
after, 

The mii-ec of tnie love never does n::i 

smourh. 

Il wuiild take the pen and <nng of ten 
troubadour.^ to tell the adventures of 
the lady and the youth. In the 
fashion of the age, they had each con¬ 
sulted an astrologer, and each had 
been told the 'aim* fortune, that they 
should constnutb meet, but be con¬ 
stantly separated, and linallv be 
happy. 

In Normandy, the Baron's ea-tle 
and the lady had fallen together 
into the hands of the troops who 
had rebelled against William, when 
a band of the crusaders on the 
march, commanded by her lover, 
rescued her. The, lady was next 
ordered to take lip her abode in a 
convent in Lombardy, of which her 
father’s sister was the abbess. The 
vessel in which she embarked was 
driven up the Mediterranean by a 
storm, and wrecked on the shore 
where the army of the crusaders was 
encamped. Thus the lovers met 
again. By the Baron’s order, the 
lady returned once more to Europe; 
but w hen in sight of the Italian coast, 
the felucca was captured by an Alge¬ 
rine, and, to her astonishment, sho 
found in the pirate's vessel her lover, 
who had been wounded and taken 
prisoner in battle with the Saracens, 
and sold into slavery. Again they 
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were separated; the lady was rail- 
some cl by her father; and the lovers 
seemed to have parted for ever. 

Mut the stars were true. The 
lover broke' his Moorish chains, and 
the first sight which the lady saw on 
her landing at Ancona, was the fugi¬ 
tive kneeling at her feet. 

I hasten on. As the vessel in which 
they sailed up the Thames approached 
the baronial castle, they saw a black 
flag waving from the battlements, and 
heard the funeral bell toll from the 
abbey of the Celestines. The Baron 
had been laid in the vault of the 
abbey on that day. Their hopes were 
now certainty: but the lady mourned 
fur her father; and the laws of the 
church forbade the marriage for a year 
and a ♦•av. Yet. this new separation 
was soothed by the constant visits of 
her lo\or, who crossed the river daily 
to bask in the smiles of his betrothed, 
who looked more beautiful than eser. 

The eve of the wedding-da) ar¬ 
med; and fate seemed now to be 
disarmed of the power of dividing the 
faithful pair; when, as the lover was 
parsing through a dark grove to re¬ 
turn to the Kentish shore, for the last 
time, he was struck by an arrow shot 
from a thicket, fainted. ..nd saw no 
more. 

The morning dawned, the vassals 
were in array, the bride was in her 
silk and vchet drapery, the bride's 
maids had their (lower-baskets in their 
hands, the jo\ -bells pealed, a hundred 
horsemen were drawn up before the 
castle gates.—all was pomp, joy, and 
impatience,—but no bridegroom came. 

At length the mournful tidings were 
brought, that hi* boat had waited for 
him in vain on the evening before, 
and that his plume and mantle, dabbled 
with blood, had been found on the 
Hands. All now was agony. The 
bank, the grove, the river, were 
searched by hundreds of eager eyes 
and hands, but all in vain. The 
bride east aside her jew els, and vowed 
to live and die a maid. The castle 
was a house of mourning; the vas¬ 
sals returned to their homes: all was 
Stooping of heads, wringing of hands, 
and gloomy lamentation. 

lint., as the castle bell tolled 
midnight, a loud barking was hoard 
at the gate. It was opened ; and the 
favourite wolf-hound of the bride¬ 


groom rushed in, making wild bounds, 
running to and fro, and dragging the 
guard by their mantles to go forth. 
They followed; and he sprung before 
them to the door of a hut in a swampy 
thicket a league from the castle. 

On bursting open the door, they 
fonml a man in bed, desperately torn, 
and dying from his wounds. At the 
sight, the noble hound flew on him; 
but the dying man called for a con¬ 
fessor, and declared that he had dis¬ 
charged the aiTOW by which the murder 
was committed, that he had dug a 
grave for the dead, and that the dog 
had torn him in the act. The next 
demand was, where the body had been 
laid. The dying man was carried on 
the pikes of the guard to the spot; 
the grave was opened ; the body was 
taken up; and, to the astonishment 
of all. it was found still with traces of 
life. The knight was carried to the 
ea-tle, restored, w edded, and became 
the lord of all the broad acres lying 
hetweeeu the Thames and tlicEppiug 

hills. 

He lmd been waylaid by one of his 
countless rivals, wiio had employed a 
serf to make him the mark for a cloth- 
yard shaft, and who, like the Irish 
fehai of celebrated memory, ‘‘saved his 
life by dying in jail.'* The dog was, 
bv all the laws of chivalrv, an uni- 
verbal favourite while living; and when 
dead, was buried under a marble 
monument in the Isle; also giving his 
liame^i the territory; which was more 
than was done for his master; and 
hence the title of the Me of Dogs. Is 
it not all written in Uiraldus Cam- 
brrnsis f 

-Enter Limelumse Beach. — The 

sea-breeze comes “ wooiugly,” as wc 
•wind by the long serpent bench ; the 
P<<ol is left behind, and we see at last the 
surface of the river. Hitherto it has 
been only a magnified Fleet-ditch. The 
Thames, for the river of a grave 
people, is one of the most frolicsome 
streams in the world. From London 
Bridge to the ocean, it makes as many 
turns as a hard-run fox, ahd shoots 
round so many points of the shore, that 
i easels a few miles off sect* to be like 
ropeiunkers working iu parallel lines, 
or the dancers in a quadrille, or Mr. 
’ Green’s balloon running a race with 
his son’s (the old story of Danlalus and 
learns renew ed iu tiio 19th century); 
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or those extravaganzas of the Arabian 
Nights, in which fairy ships are hold¬ 
ing a regatta among meadows strewn 
with ciysolites and emeralds, for prim¬ 
roses and the grass-green turf. 

But what new city is this, rising on 
the right ? What ranges of enormous 
penthouses, covering enormous ships 
on the stocks! what sentinels parad¬ 
ing ! what tiers of warehouses! wliat 
boats rushing to and fro! what life, 
tumult, activity, and clank of ham¬ 
mers again ? This is Deptford. 

“ Deep forde,” says old Holinshed, 
“alsoe called the Goldenc Strande, 
from the colour of its brighte sandes, 
the wliiche verilie do shine like new 
golde under the erystallo waters of the 
Jlavensbourne, which here floweth to 
old Father Tliamis. even as a ymmge 
daughtcre doth lovinglie tiy to the 
embrace of her aged parent#.” 

But Deptford lias other claims on 
posterity. Here it was that Peter 
the Great came, to learn the art oi 
building the fleets that were to cover 
the Euxiuc and make the Crescent 
grow pale. At this moment 1 rlo-ed 
my eyes, and lived in the ]ienultiinate 
year of the 17th century. Tin* scene 
had totally changed. The crowd-, 
the ships, the tnmnlt. all were gone : 
Isaw an open shore, w it li a few wooden 
dwellings on the edge of the water, 
andjt single ship in the act of build¬ 
ing. A group of ship ear] iciiter.- w ere 
Standing in the foreground, gazing at 
the uncouth ficrccnc.-s ith t^icli a 
tall wild figure among them was driv¬ 
ing bolts into the keel. Hen ore a 
common workman's coat and cap ■, but 
there was ^buklnc— in liis figure, and 
a force in his movement, which slewed 
a superior order of man. His coun¬ 
tenance was stem and repulsive, but* 
stately; there was even a touch*of 
insanity in the writhing* of the month 
and the wildness of tiic eve: but it 
did not require the star on the cloak, 
which was flung on'the ground beside, 
him, nor the massive signet ring on 
his hand, to attest his rank. I saw 
there the most kingly of barbarians, 
and the most barbarian of kings. 
There I saw Peter, the lord of the 
desert, of the Tartar, and of'the polar 
world. 

While I was listening, in fancy, to 
the Song of the. Steppe, which this 
magnificent operative was shouting, 


rather than singing, in the rude joy 
of his work, 1 was roused by a cry of 
“ Deptford!—Any one for Deptford ? 
Ease her; stop her! ” 

I sprang from the bench on which I 
had been reclining, and tiic world 
burst upon me again. 

“ Deptford—any one for Deptford?” 
cried the captain, standing on the 
paddle-box. Kune answered the call, 
but a whole fleet of wherries came 
skimming along the surge, and threw a 
crowd of fresh passengers, w ith trunks 
and carpet -bags numberless, on hoard. 
The traveller of taste alw ays feels him¬ 
self instinctively drawn to one object 
out of tIn* thousand, and my observa¬ 
tion was tixed on one foreign-featured 
female, who sat in her wherrv wrapt 
up in an envelope of furs and posse-s- 
ing a pair of most lustrous exes. 

A sallow Italian, who stood near 
me, looking over the side of the ve<-el, 
exclaimed, “ E.vnxi Pi.m,mklj.<>,” 
and the agility with which she 
sprang up the steps wa- worthy of 
the name of that most celebrated 
daughter of “the mu-ewho presides 
oxer dancing.” as the opera critics 
have told u< Mwcral million time-. 

The sallow Italian w a- pa-sedwitli 
a smile of recognition, which put him 
in good spirit- at once. Nothing vivi¬ 
fies the tongue of a foreigner like the 
memory of the ('oitlissis. and he over¬ 
flowed upon me w ith the history oi this 
terre-trial Terpsichore. It happened 
that lie w as in l*onie at the time of that 
memorable levee at which Fanny, in 
all her captivations, paid her ohei.-am e 
at the Vatican: an event which noto¬ 
riously cost a whole coterie of prin¬ 
cesses the bursting of their stay-lace-, 
through sheer cnvv. and on whose 
gossip the haul ton of the “Eternal 
City” have subsisted ever since. 

The Italian in his rapture, and with 
the vision of the danseuse still shining 
before him at the poop, began to 
impmrise the presentation. All 1 he. 
w r orhl is aware that Italian prose slides 
into rhyme of itself,—that all subjects 
turn to verse in the mind of the Italian, 
and that, when once on his Pegasus, 
lie gallops lip hill and down, snatches 
at every topic, in his wav, has no 
mercy on antiquity, and would intro¬ 
duce King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, dancing a quadrille with Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria. 
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THE PKJESEXIATION. 

The month was September, 

The day 1 remember, 

(’1'vvas the cough of Clara Novello), 

I saw troops under arms, 

Dragoons and gendarmes, 

Saluting sweet Fanny Pellniello. 

At St Peter’s last chime 
A chomft sublime 

(Bv-the-by, from Rossini's Otello), 

Was sung by Soprani, 

In homage to Fanny, 

The light footed Fanny Pclhnello. 

As she rush'd on their gaze, 

The SwLs-gunrd in amaze, 

Thought they might as well stand a Martello ; 
All their muskets they dropp'd, 

Oil their knobs they all pupp'd. 

To worship sweet Fanny Pclhnello. 

To describe the fhntscusc. 

Is too much for mg muse ; 

Hut if ever 1 light a duello,'’ 

Or fjiiu'Tel at ine"-. 

It will be i.i jkism-vs 

Such a jewel as Fanny PeUmcllo. 

< in her brow a tiara. 

Like the ladsin Lara, 

Or a portrait of thine, Bianddlo : 

With a twi-t and a twirl. 

All diamond and pearl, 

In bounded -sseet Fanny Pollnwllo. 

All the men in the eowK • 

Were startled like owls. 

When the sunbeam first darts in their dell, O; 
As she thish'd on i heir esos, 

All were dumb with "iupn-e— 

All moou-struek with Fanny Pellmello. 

As she wah/.cd through the hall, 

.None heard a foot fall. 

All the chamberlains stood ill a spell, 0 ; 
While, silent as snow, 

She revohed on her toe, 

A la l‘s> die — sw eet Fanny Pellmello. 

Whom she knelt to within 
1 can't say, for my sin ; 

Those are matters on which I don’t dwell. 0 : 
But I know that a Oueen 
Was nigh bursting v ith spleen 

At the diamonds of Fanny Pellniello. 

Were 1 King, were I Kaiser. 

I’d have perish'd to please her, 

Ur dared against all tu rebel, O ; 
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I’d have barter’d a throne 
To be bone of thy bone, 

Too exquisite Fanny FcHmello. 

If Paris had seen 

Her pas seul on the green, 

When the goddesses came to his cell, 0, 
Forgetting the skies, 

Ile'd have handed the prize 

To all-conquering Fanny Pellmello. 

Achilles of Grecce 
Though famed for caprice, 

Would lime left Greek and Trojan in hello , 

Cut country and king. 

And gone off on the wing 

To his island with Fanny Pellmello. 

Alexander the Great. 

Though not over sedate, 

And a lover of more than I'll tell. O, 

Would have learn'd to despise 
All his Persians’ black eyes. 

And been faithful to Fanny Pellmello. 

Marc Antony’s self 
Would have laid on the shelf 

Ilis Egyptian so merry and mellow; 

Left his five hundred doxies. 

And found all their proxies 

In one, charming Fanny Pellmello. 

The renown'd Julius Cn>ar, 

With nose like a razor. 

Ami skull smooth and bright a> a shell. O, 
Would his sword have laid down, 

Or pilfer'd a crown, 

At thy bidding, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Ilis nephew Augustus, 

Nut famous for justice, 

(Euless when the gout made him bellow,) 

Ilis nose would have curl'd 
At the pomps of the wot Id, 

For a cottage w ; *h Fanny Pellmello. 

The Emperor Tiberius, 

(A rascal nefarious.) 

Though all tilings on earth he would sell, O, 
Would have bid Home adieu, 

. To the Alps flown with you, 

And play’d shepherd to Fanny Pellmello. 

That Bluebeard, young Nero, 

(Not much of a hero, 

For a knave earth has scarce seen his fellow,) 
Though his wife he might smother, 

Or hang lip his mother, 

Would have worshipp’d sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Nay. Alarie the Goth, 

Though he well might be loath 

Ilis travelling baggage to swell, O, 
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Would have built you a carnage,— 

Perhaps offer’d marriage,— 

And march’d off with Fanny Pellmello. 

Fat Leo the Pope, 

In tiara and cope, 

Who the magic of beaut)' knew’ wcH, O, 

Would have craved your permission 
For your portrait, by Titian, 

As Venus—sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

The Sultan Mahmood 
Who tlic'Spahis snbdued, 

And mow’d them like com-fields so yellow, 

Would have sold his Ilaraui, 

And made his salam 

At thy footstool, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Napoleon le Grand 
Would have sned for thy hand, 

Before from his high horse lie fell, O; 

He’d have thought Josephine 
Was not fit to be seen, 

I5y thy beauties sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

-But the Thames, like the world. i« firewood. Ily that curious propensity, 

full of changes. As the steamer ran which makes the fox so often fix his 
close in under the rigid shore. 1 ob- burrow boride the kennel, the sur- 
served a small creek, as overgrown rounding shore was the favourite resi- 
with sedge, as silent and as lonely as deuce of the smuggler; and many a 
if it had been hid in a corner of Hud- broad-shouldered hero, with a visage 
son’s Bay. It w as once called Julius bronzed by the tropic sun, and a heart 
Chvsar’s bath, from the tradition, that that would face a lion, a fire-ship, or 
when marching at the bead of the any thing but his wife in a rage, was 
Tenth Legion, on a \ isit t<• Cion- seen there taking his sulky rounds, 
patra, then resident in Kent! he and biting his thumb (the approved 
ordered hi- whole brigade to wash the style of insult in those days) at the 
dust from their \ isages preparatory to ni.-tnmhousc officers, who kept their 
appearing before her majesty ami her uneasy watch on board.' With some 
maids of honour. But this was the the ruling pasrion was so strong, that 
age of romance. An unwashed age they insisted on being buried as near 
followed, and the classical name gate as possible to the spot, and a little 
way to the exigencies of things. The church) ard was thence established, M 
creek was called the “Condemned of epitaphs of departed gallantry ana 
Hole,” ami was made the place for im- desperate adventure—a sort of Buc- 
pottnding vessels caught in the act of cancer Valhalla, with occasional 
smuggling, which were there secured, sculptures and effigies of the sleepers 
like other malefactors, in chains ll below. 

may not unnaturally be concluded, Among those the name of Jack Brad- 
that the spot was unpopular to the. well lived longest. The others exem- 
tribe of gallant fellow s, who had plitied what Horace said of the injus- 
only followed the example of Greek, lice of fame, they “wanted a poet" 
Saxon, Bane, and Norman; and who to immortalize them; bat Jack took 
saw the beloved companions of many that office on himself, and gave the 
a during day and joyous night (for if world an esquisse of his career, in tho 
the sailor loves his ship, the smuggler following rough specimen of the Dept- 
nclores her) laid up under sentence of lord muse of 1032 : — 

EPITAPH. 

Fullo thirtic yeares, I lived a smuggler boldo. 

Healing in goode Schiedam aul Englishc golde. 

JVly hande was open, and my hcarte was li^lite; 

My owners knew my worde was honour bnght j. 
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In the West Indies, too, for seven long yeares, 

> ' I stoutlie foughte the Dons and the Mounsecrs. 

Commander of the tight-built sloop, the Sharke, 
Late as the owle, and early as the larke, 

I roamed the sea, nor eared for tide or windc, 
And left the Gnarda Costas all behinde. 

Until betrayed bj- woman’s flattering tongue, 

In San Domingo my three mates were hung. 

I shot the Judge, forsook the Spanish Maine, 
And to olde Englaiulc boldlie sailed againe.' 

Was married thrice, and think it rather liardo, 
That I should lie alone in this churchvardc. 


But the march of mind is fatal to sen¬ 
timent. A few years ago all ves¬ 
tiges of Jack were swept away. A 
neighbouring tanner had taken a 
liking to the spot, purchased it. 
planted his* pits in it, and earned off 
Jack’s monument for a chimney-piece! 

-But what hills are those edging the 

horizon, green, soft, and sunny. I 
hear a burst of sonorous bells— 

( Over this wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

No; Milton’s bells are monastic; 
the solemn clang of some huge cathe¬ 
dral, calling the brethren to vespers, 
and filling the air with the melancholy 
pomp of the antique cloister.—These 
arc gay, glad, tumultuous, a clang of 
joy. It is the Queen’s accession. 
Flags are flying on every ship and 
steeple, and I hear a distant cannon¬ 
ade. The gnns of Woolwich are firing 
in honour of the day. 

And what palace is looming ou my 
right? Greenwich Hospital. A facade 
worthy of Greece; ranges of Corinth ian 
columns; vast courts expanding in 
front; groves and green hills in the 
rear; and on the esplanade, a whole 
battalion of one-legged or one-armed 
heroes, farmed in. line, and, as we 
arrive, giving three cheers to the 
“ gloiy ” of lier Majesty. 

I leave the chroniclers to tell, that 
this noble establishment was founded 
by WiJliain the Dutchman, of free¬ 
dom-loving and French-hating me¬ 
mory ; that the call for public muni¬ 
ficence was answered, as such calls 
always are, by England; and that at 
this hour it pensions nearly forty thou¬ 
sand as brave veterans as any in the 
world. 

What magnitude of benevolence was 
ever equal to this regal and national 
benefaction? In what form could 
public gratitude have cve»becu more 


nobly displayed ? Or by what means, 
uniting the highest charity to the most 
just recompense, could comfort have 
been more proudly ndinini.-tcrcd'tothc 
declining davs of the British seaman. 
In the long course of a hundred and 
fifty years, what thousands, and tens of 
thousands, must have been rescued, by 
this illustrious benevolence, from the 
unliappines> of neglected old age! 'Id 
what multitudes of brave ohl hearts 
must it have given comfort in their 
distant cottages, and what high recol¬ 
lections must the sight of its memo¬ 
rials and trophies revive in the men 
who fought under Bodnev and Howe, 
St. Vincent and Nelson ! Those are 
the true cridcnees of national great¬ 
ness. Those walls are our witnesses 
to posterity, that their fathers had not 
li\ ed in vain. The shield of the coun¬ 
try thrown over the sailor and the sol¬ 
dier. against the chances of the world 
in his old age, is the emblem of a 
grander supremacy than ever was 
gained by even its irresistible spear. 

-But the steamer has made a dash 

to the opposite bank, and we glide 
along the skirts of a small peninsula, 
marked by a slender stone pillar, 
where the border of Essex begins. 

At this spot, a couple of hundred 
years ago, a mayor of Loudon had 
been hanged; for what reason, Elkauah 
Settle, the city laureate, does not aver, 
further than that “ wise people differed 
much on the subject,”—some imagin¬ 
ing that it was for bigamy; others, 
that it was for having, at a great 
banquet given to the king by the cor¬ 
poration of spectacle-makers, mistaken 
the royal purse for his own; but the 
chief report being, “that liewas hanged 
for the bad dinners which he gave to 
the common-councilmen.” The lau¬ 
reate proceeds to say, that at this spot, 
whenever the mayor of London went 
down with theCoinpanies in their visi- 
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tation of tlie boundaries, the barges aldermen, knelt on the deck, and the 
all made a solemn stop. The mayor, chief chaplain, taking off his cap, re- 
(hc was not yet a lord,) with all the peated this admorfftion:— 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

Of a sinner’s death beware. 

Livctli virtue, liveth sin 
Not without us, but within. 

Man dotli never think of ill, 

"While he foedeth at his will. 

None doth seek his neighbour’s coin, 

"When ho sceth the sirloin. 

No man toucheth purse or life, 

"While he thus doth use his knife. 

Savoury pie and smoking haunch 
Make the hungry traitor staunch. 

Claret spiced, and Mulvoisie, 

From ill Spirits set ns free, 

Better far than axe or sword 
is the City's well tilled bosml. 

Think of him once hanging there, 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

Chums. —Beware, Beware, Beware! 

The various corporate bodies chant- jack, up to a service of plate for a 
cd the last line with unanimous devu- royal visitation, 
tion: the mayor and aldermen then Blaekwall is a little city of taverns, 
rose from their knees, and the whole built by white-bait, as the islands in 
pageant moved on to Blaekwall to the South Sea are lmilt by the coral 
JJjm.. insect. The scenery is a marsh, 

"Who lias not heard of Blaekwall? backed by the waters of a stagnant 
more fashionable for three months in canal, and lined with whitewashed 
the year than Almaeks itself for the warehouses. It is in fact a transfer 
same jierishable period; fuller than of Wupping, half-a-dozen miles down 
Bond Street, and with as many charm- the Thames. But Blaekwall disdains 
ing taverns a> Regent Street contains the picturesque ; it scorns exterior 
‘•Ruination shops," (so called by charms, and devotes itself to the solid 
Lady »i. the most riantr wit of the merits of the table, and to dressing 
day, ) those shops where one eau pur- white-bait with a perfection unrivalled, 
chase every thing that nobody wants, ami unrivalable in the circumference 
and that lew can pay for. Fmpo- of the terrestrial globe, 
riums, as they name themselves, bril- Blaekwall deserves to be made irn- 
liant collections of all that is dazzling mortal, and I gave it a passport to 
and delightftil, from a iiligree tooth- posterity, in an Ode. 

ODE TO BJLACKWALL. 

Let me sing thy praise. Blaekwall! 

Paradise of court and city. 

Gathering in thy banquet-hall 

Lords and cockneys—dull, and witty. 

Spot, where ministers of state, 

Lay aside their humbug all; 

Watcr-souchy, and white-bait. 

Tempting mankind to Blaekwall. 

Come, yc Muses, tuneful Nine, 

"Whom no Civil List can bribe, 

Tell me, who come here, to dine, 

All the great and little tribe, 
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Who, as summer takes its rounds, 

O’er Whitechapel, or "Whitehall, 

From five shillings to five pounds, 

Club for dinner at Blackwall. 

There the ministerial Outs , ^ 

There the ministerial Ins, 

One an emblem of the pouts, 

T’other emblem of the grins; 

All, beneath thy roof, are gay, 

Each forgetting rise or fall, 

Come to spend'owe honest day,- 

All good fellows, at Blackwall. 

There I see an old Premier, 

Very like a “ Lord at nurse,” 

Bather near, rather near, 

Dangling a diminish’d purse. 

Grieving for the days gone by, 

When he had a “ house of call,” 

Everj' day his tish and pie, 

Gratis— not like thine, Blackwall. 

There I see an Irish brow. 

Bronzed with blarney, hot with wine, 
Mark’d by nature for the plough, 
Practising the “ Superfine.” 

Mumbling o'er a courtly speech, 
Dreaming of a palace Ball, 

Things not quite within his reach. 

Though quite asy at Blackwall. 

There the prince of Exquisites! 

O’er his claret looking sloppy, 

(All the ladies know, u lie writes,” 
Bringing down the price of poppy, 
Spoiling much his scented paper, 

Making books for many a stall.) 

Sits, with languid smile, Lord Vapour, 
Yawning through thy feast, Blackwall. 

By him yawning sits, Earl Patron, 

Well to artists ( too well) known. * 
Generous as a workhorse matron, 
Tender-hearted as a stone: 

Laughing at the pair, Lord Scoffer 
Whispers faction to F—x M—le. 
Asking an “ official offer,” 

Ainsi va le monde Blackwall. 

But, whence comes that storm of gabble, 
Piercing casement, wall, and door, 

AIL the screaming tongues of Babel? 

’ Tis the “ Diplomatic corps,” 

Hating us with all their souls, 

If the knaves have souls at all. 

I’d soon teach them other roles, 

Were I Monarch of Blackwall. 

Then, I hear a roar uproarious! 

-“ There a Corporation dine,” 

Some are tipsy, some are “ glorious,” 
Some are bellowing for wine; 
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Some for all their sins are pouting, 

Some bene&th the table fall; 

Some lie singing, some lie shouting,— 

Now, farewell to thee, Blackwall. 


-Stopped for five minutes at the 

handsome pier, waiting for the arrival 
of the railway passengers from Lon¬ 
don. The scene was animated; the 
pier crowded with porters, pie-men, 
wandering minstrels, and that in¬ 
genious race, who read “ moral les¬ 
sons” to country gentlemen with 
their breeches’ pockets open, and 
negligent of thou 1 handkerchiefs. 

-Stepped on shore, and, tempted by 

the attractions of one of the taverns, 
ordered a bottle of claret, on the 
principle of the parliamentary ma¬ 
chines for cleansing the sinokc-cou- 
vcying orifices of our drawing-rooms. 
The inconceivable quantity of fuli¬ 
ginous material, which 1 had swal¬ 
lowed in ray transit down the river, 
would have stifled the voice of a 
prima donna. The claret gave me 
the sense of a recovered faculty, and 
ns I inhaled, with that cool feeling of 
enjoyment which salutes the man of 
London with a consciousness that sea- 
breezes are iu existence, I had leisure 
to glance nloug a vista of superb 
saloons, which would have better 
suited a Pasha of Bagdad, than the 


payers of the income tax in the din¬ 
giest and mightiest city of the known 
world. 

Yet all wa9 not devoted to the self¬ 
ish principle. In a recess at the end of 
the vista was a small bust—a sort of 
votive offering to the “ memory of 
Samuel Simpson, formerly a waiter in 
this tavern for the space of fifty 
years,” this bnst having been 
“ here placed by his grateful master, 
Thomas Ilammerslcy.” 

I am proud to have seen, and shall 
be prouder to rescue, the names of 
both those Blackwall worthies from 
oblivion. >They have long slept with¬ 
out their fame : for the bust is dated 
a.ij. 1714, the year which closed 
the existence of that illustrious queen, 
Anna, whose name, as Swift rather 
saucily observed, like her friend¬ 
ships, 

Both backward and forward was always 

the ratne. 

An honour shared in succeeding ages 
only by the amiable Lord Glenelg. 

But inscribed on the pedestal was 
an epitaph, which I transferred to my 
memoranda. 


Enrvrn. 


Bacchus ! thy wonders fill the wondering world ! 
Thrones in the dust have by thy cups been hurl’d. 
Yet, still thou liad’st for mankind one surprise : 
There wa3 one honest drawer ! and here he lies. 
Sain Simf^on, of the Swan, who, forced to wink 
At drinking hard in others, did not drink. 

A tnan who, living all his life by sots, 

Yet fairly drew, and fairly fill’d his pots. 

Steady and sure, his easy way held ou, 

Nor let his chalk score tiro, when called for one. 

If man’s best study is his fellow man, 

Reader, revere this hero of the Can. 

’Twere well for kings, if many a king had been 
Like him who sleeps beneath yon Churchyard-green. 


“ There is nothing new under the 
sun,” saith Solomon ; and ns the Into 
Lord Mayor said, “ 1 am quite of Salo¬ 
mon’s opinion.” Here is Crabbc, fifty 
years before he was born. Here is 
his pomp and his particularity; his 
force and his facility; his puugeucy 
and his picturesque. Is the theory of 
transmigration true? and has the 


Blackwall tavern-keeper only reap¬ 
peared in the Rutlandshire parson? 
Let the antiquarians settle it among 
them. I leave it to occupy the life of 
some future Ritson, to poison some 
future Stephens with his own ink; and 
to give the whole race of the Malones 
the shadow of an excuse for their 
exisrcnce iu this world. 
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But, I hear the snort of the locomo¬ 
tive ; I see the cloud of steam rushing 
towards the pier, ff he bell rings, the 
chaos of trunks and passengers is 
rolled on board. I follow, and Black- 
wall fades in the distance, as the poets 
say, “like a dream of departed joys.” 

-Came in sight of a promontory, 

Purflcet, flanked by an immense row 
of dark-roofed ominous-looking build- 
ings.y-thcse are the gunpowder depots 
of me navy and army of the empire. 
I pretend to no exclusive poltroonery; 
but I must acknowledge that I highly 
approved of the speed which earned 
us past them. If they had blown up 
at the moment, in what region of the 
atmosphere should we have been, 
steamer and all, in five seconds after. 
Yet, how many things might have 
tumecl our whole cargo into gas and 
carbon at the instant ? a flash of light¬ 
ning ; the wire of a Voltaic machine, 
apparently as harmless as a knitting 
needle in the hands of an old spinster; 
the spark of a peasant’s pipe; the 
scrape of a hob-nailed shoe! Within 
a hundred yards of 11 s there lay, in 
“ grim repose,” a hundred thousand 
barrels of gunpowder. We might have 
lighted them from the sparks of our 
funnel, and committed an involuntary 
suicide on the most comprehensive 
scale. 

But wc should not have perished 
unknown. As the maid, in Schiller’s 
famous Monologue, sings, — 

EvemjLp the solitudes 
Of ttiifTransatlantic woods. 

Where the elk and bison stalk, 

Men of that dark day should talk. 
Old men by their fireside sitting, 
Maidens in the sunset knitting, 

Still should think of that dark day. 
Till thfcffrorld itself grew gray. 

If the magazine at Purflcet were to 
explode, the Thames would be routed 
out of its bed, and carried into Tun¬ 
bridge Wells; Woolwich would be a 
cinder, Gravesend an ash-pit, Chatham 
a ccmctciy, Blackwall a nonentity, 
the Tunnel a tomb, and one half of 
the mighty metropolis itself but a re¬ 
collection. 
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Yet human beings actually live at 
Purfleet! actually eat, dririk, and sleep, 
with this volcano beside their pillows; 
Essex picnics are eaten within sight of 
this earth-shaker. Nay, balls have 
been given; and creatures, calling 
themselves rational, have danced 
quadrilles, with the salient temerity 
of the incurably insane. What a 
short-sighted and saltatory thing is 
human nature! ' 

Among the changes produced by tho 
new importation of passengers, it was 
my fate to be placed beside tho 
Authoress; who did me the- honour of 
thinking me worthy of her notice, and 
who rapidly admitted me into tho 
most unbounded confidence, respecting 
the merits of her own performances, 
and tho demerits of all the world of 
authorship besides. I listened with 
the most profound submission; only 
filling up the pauses, when she stopped 
to take breath; by a gesture of acqui¬ 
escence, or that most valuable of all 
words, “ Yes.” She “ had met me,” in 
a hundred places, where I was not 
conscious of having over been; and 
“ recognised my style ” in a hundred 
volumes which 1 had never read. In 
short, she was charmed with me; and 
confessed, after half an hour of the 
most uninterrupted eloquence on her 
side; that “ though evidently cautious 
of giving an opinion,” I should thence¬ 
forth be ranked by her, among the most 
brilliant conversationalists of the day. 

Must I acknowledge, that I forgot 
as expeditiously as I learned, and, 
excepting one recollection, all was a 
blank by dimur time. 

Bntwe//<wmet once before, in a scene 
v liich, on alterwanls casually turning 
over some papers, I found recorded 
on those scraps of foolscap, and in 
those snatches of rhyme, which argue, 
I am afraid, a desultory mind. So be 
it. I disdain to plead “not guilty” 
to the charge of perfection. I make 
no attempt to exonerate myself of the 
cardinal virtues. I write poetry, be¬ 
cause it is “better behaved” than 
prose ; and in this feeling I give tho 
history to a sympathizing world. 
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the poet’s auction. 

As T stroll’d down St, James’s, I heard a voice cry, 

“ The auction’s beginning, come buy, sir, come buy.” 
On a door was a crape, on a wall a placard, 
Proclaiming to earth, it had lost its last bard. 
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In I rambled, and, climbing a dark pair of sta-ire, 

Found the blue-stockings, all giggling in pairs; 

The crooked of tongue, and the crooked of spine, 

All ugly as* Hecate, and old as the Nine. 

There were A, B, C, D,’s—all yotrr “ ladies of letters,” 

Well known for a trick of abusing their betters ; 

With their beam! the old snuffling and spectacled throng, 

Who haunt their “ soirees ” for liqueurs and souchong; 

There was “dear Mrs. Blunder,” who scribbles Astronomy- 
Miss Babble, at ho “owns" the “sAvect" Taleson Gastronomy; 

Miss Claptrap, who writes the “Tractarian Apologies,” 

With a host of old virgins, all stiff in the ologies. 

Tol de rol. 

There sat, grim as a ghoul, the sublime Mrs. Tomb, 

With rouged Mrs. Lamp, like a corpse in full bloom, 

And the hackney-coach tourist, old Mrs. Bazaar, 

Who lauds every ass Avitli a ribbon and star; 

Describes every tumble-doAA'U Sehioss, brick by brick, 

And quotes hoi - flirtations Avitli “ dear Metteniicli 
With those frolicsome ladies avIio visit harfuns, 

And swalloAv, like old Lady Mary, their qualms. 

Tol de rol. 

There Avns, dress'd a la Chicltqgmr, Mi«s Cliesapeak, 

Who makes novels as naked as ” nymphs from the Greek;” 

Mrs. Myth, with a chin like a Jew's upon Ilermon; 

Mrs. Puff, Aviio revieAved the archbishop's last sermon; 
bliss Scamper, avIio runs up the lthlnc tAviee a-year, 

To loll us Iioaa Germans snv»ke pipes and savHI beer. 

All the breakfasting set: for the bard *• drew a line,” 

Ami ask'd the Mrguificoes onlv, to dine. 

Tol de rol. 

Tliere stood old Viscount Bungalow, hiding the fire, 

As blind as a beetle, the great picture-buyer; 

With Earl Dilettante, stone-deaf in both ears, 

An opera-fixture these last fifty years: 

Little Dr. de lbmgemont, the famous Mesmeric, 

Who cures all the girls by a touch of hysteric; 

And Dean Dismal, court-chaplain, Avliose pathos anti prose 
Would beat Meaner himself at producing a doze. 

Tol de rol. 

And there, Avitli their eyes starting out of their sockets, 

A tribe, a\1ioso light lingers I keep from my pockets, 
il lessintrs Ins Attaches, all grin and moustache, 

With their souls in full scent for our heiresses’ cash. 

Four eminent laAvyors, Avitli first-rate intentions 
Of living the rest of their lives on their pensions, 

With six heads of colleges, hurried to toAA'n, 

To knOAV if .Sir Bob, or Lord John, would go down. 

“ Here’s a A-olume of Averse, ” Avas the auctioneer’s cry. 

“What! nobod}' bids!—Tom, tliroAv that book by. 

Though it cost the great author one Jialf of his life, 

ITnplagued (I beg pardon) with children or Aviio. 

Here’s an Epic in embryo, still out of joint, 

Here’s a bushel of Epigrams A\ r anting the point, 

With a lot of Impromptus , all finished to fit 
A dull diner-out with extempore vrit. 




Tol de rol. 


TolderoL 

/ 


er 

Tol de rol. 
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44 Here’s a sonnet, inscribed 4 To the Shade of a Sigh.’ 

A 4 Lament’ on 4 The Death of a Favourite Fly 
And, well worth a shilling, that sweetest of lays— 

To the riband that tied up a 4 Duchess’s stays.’ 

Here’s a note from a Young-England Club, for a loan, 

Lord B-’s famous speech on 4 The Sex of Pope Joan,’ 

With the bard’s private budget of II—11—d House stories, 

Of Tories turned Whigs, ami o'f Whigs turning Tories. 

Tol do rol. 

“ What! nobody bids! Must I shut up the sale? 

Well; take all the verses at so much per bale! 

I come to the autographs:—One from the Duke, 

Assigning the cause for cashiering his cook; 

A missive from Bvr-n,—a furious epistle.— 

Which proves that a bard may pay 4 ‘ dear for his whistle 
With letters from geniuses, sunk in despair 
By the doctrine, that 4 Poets should live upon air.’ 

Tol do rol. 

44 A scrap from Bob Bums, to d—n the Excise, 

Where they sent him to perish—(a word to the wise;) 

A line from Sir W-lt-r, in anguish and debt, 

To thank his good king for what never came yet; 

A song from the minstrel of minstrels, T-m M—re, 

To laud his 4 dear country’ for keeping him poor; 

With a prayer from old Coleridge, in hope that his bones 
Might escape all the humbug of 4 National stones! ’ 

Tol do rol. 

44 Here’s a note to T-m C-mpb-11, (indulged, 4 From a Peer') 

To mulct income-tax from his hundred a-year; 

Pinn’d up with a note from his Chef to His Crat e, 

That he 4 must have five hundred, or throw up his place 

Here’s an epitaph written by I lay don's last pen- 

Poh! Genius may die in a ditch f)r a den! 

The country wants none of it, female or male, 

So, as no one bids sixpence, I'll shut up the sale.” 


Tol de rol. 
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“ Vieux soldat , vieille bite," is a 
French proverb, implying an ex¬ 
ceedingly low estimate of the mental 
acuteness of the veteran soldier. We 
do not know that English soldiers arc 
quicker witted than French ones; 
better educated we know they arc 
not, except, as we love to believe, in 
what pertains to push of bayonet. 
But in how much more flattering terms 
is couched the popular opinion in this 
country, concerning the capacity and 
wit of the man of musket and sabre. 
On this side the Channel, to be an 
“old soldier” implies something re¬ 
markably knowing—a man quite “ up 
to snuff,” ami a trifle above it “ lie’s 
too old a soldier for that,” signifies 
that the *• he " is a very sharp and wary 
dog, the last fellow to be taken in or 
made a fool of. “He came the old 
soldier over me," is a common cant 
acknowledgment of having met more 
than mie's match — of having been 
overreached or outwitted. Other 
similar phrases are there, familiar to 
most ears, and unnecessary to cite. 
They concur to show a prevailing be¬ 
lief, that a long habit of scarlet—we 
mean no jam — and familiarity with 
pipeclay, or else the many vicissitudes 
and much experience of life they 
argue, polish the soldier’s faculties to 
n particularly sharp point, and remove 
from his character each vestige of the 
unsophisticated, as effectually as lie 
himself, with sand and oil-rug, would 
rub all stain of nM from scabbard or 
barrel. There is exaggeration in this 
notion. It is not unusual to find in 
veteran soldiers a dash of tkhvv sim¬ 
plicity, even of childish credulity, co¬ 
existent with much shrewdness and 
knowledge, of the world. For this 
incongruity,let physiologists account; 
tve shall iiot investigate its causes. 
Tile, remark applies to soldiers of most 
countries; for, with certain shades of 
difference, derivable from climate, 
race, and national customs, tike sol¬ 
dier is the same every where. The 
original material is various, but. the 
moulds in which it is fashioned arc to 


a great extent identical. Divide the 
whole population of Europe according 
to trades and professions, and in the 
military class shall the least diversity 
be found. 

We strongly suspect that Baron 
von Rahdcn, whose “Wanderings" 
we noticed in a previous number of 
this Magazine, and from whose agree¬ 
able pages we propose again to glean, 
is a fine example of the compound 
character above described. On duty, 
none more matter-of-fact than he, 
none more prompt and keen in con¬ 
duct and language; but, suspend the 
activity of camps and dangers of the 
fight, remove him for a moment from 
his battalion’s ranks and the routine 
of service, and ‘behold! he builds up 
an idyl about a peasant girl and cow; 
or, better still, and more fully con¬ 
firming our opinion, treats you with 
all gravity and deep conviction to a 
spice of the supernatural. Of his 
ghostly gamlxds we will forthwith 
give a specimen. 

It was iu the month of October, 
JS12, that a party of young cadets, of 
whom the baron was one, left Bres¬ 
lau for Berlin, there to pass their 
examination as officers. The ordeal 
to which the aspirants hastened was 
severe and dreaded, and the journey 
was no very soothing preparation for 
the rigours of the examiners.' Ger¬ 
man roads and diligences were far less 
respectable then than now, and the lum¬ 
bering carriage in which the cadets, 
in company with Polish Jews, market- 
women, baskets, bags, and blankets, 
prosecuted their journey, was'a bone- 
setter of most inhuman construc¬ 
tion. Its wooden lining was clonted 
with nails, compelling the travellers 
to presen e a rigid perpendicular, lest 
a sudden jolt should diminish the 
number of their teeth, or increase that 
of the apertures of their heads. About 
midnight this modern barrel of Regulus 
reached a large town, and paused to 
deposit passengers. The halt was of 
some duration, and the cadcte dis¬ 
persed themselves about the streets. 
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One of them, designated by the Baron 
under the initial Von L., did not re¬ 
appear till the post-horn had sounded 
its fourth signal, when he came np 
in haste and agitation and threw him¬ 
self into the carriage, which imme¬ 
diately drove off. The next day this 
youth, who had been silent and gloomy 
since the halt of the previous night, 
was taken grievously ill, a misfortune 
attributed by .his comrades to a plcn- 
. tiful breakfast of sour milk and sau¬ 
sages. On their return from Berlin, 
however, Von L., whose health was 
still delicate, and depression visible, 
showed, on passing the scene of their 
midnight halt, symptoms of uneasi¬ 
ness so strong as to excite suspicion 
that his illness had had some extraor¬ 
dinary cause. That this suspicion 
was well founded, he, at a later period, 
confessed to Baron von Kahdcn, who 
tells' the story in his friend’s own 
words. 

“ Being very thirsty,” said Von L., 
“ I lingered at the great fountain on 
tiie market-place, and there I was pre¬ 
sently joined by a young peasant 
girl, carrying a great earthen pitcher. 
We soon became great friends. It 
was too dark for me clearly to dis¬ 
tinguish the features of my little 
Bebecea, but I nevertheless readily 
complied with her tittered invitation 
to escort her home. Arm in arm we 
wandered through the narrow by¬ 
streets, till we reached a large garden, 
having a grated door, which stood half 
open. -tHere the damsel proposed that 
we should part, and nimbly evaded 
my attempt to detain her. She ran 
from mo with suppressed laughter. 
I eagerly followed, soon overtook 
her, and, by flattery and soothing 
words, prevailed on her to sit down 
beside me upon a bank of soft turf 
in the shadow of overhanging trees. 
Here, for a short quarter of an hour, 
We toyed and prattled, when I was 
roused from my boyish love-dream 
by the distant sound of the post-horn. 
I sprang to ray feet; at the same 
instant, with a peal of shrill wild 
laughter, my companion, disappeared. 
My light and joyous lmniour suddenly 
checked, I looked about me. I was 
now better able to distinguish sur¬ 
rounding objects; and with what inde¬ 
scribable horror did T recognise in the 
.supposed garden a churchyard, in the 


turf bank a grave, in the sheltering 
foliage a cypress. And now all that 
related to the maiden seemed so 
mysterious, her manner occurred to 
me us so strange and uneartlily! I low 
1 found out the gate of the cemetery, 
I know not. I remember stumbling 
over the graves and rushing in the 
direction whence the postilion’s horn 
still sounded, pursued by echoes of 
scornful laughter. Shuddering and 
breathless, I at length rejoined my 
comrades, but. the impression made 
upon me by that night’s adventure has 
never been effaced.” 

So much for the Baron’s friend. 
Now for the Baron himself, who re¬ 
lates all this, be it observed, with a 
myst commendable solemnity, im¬ 
plying conviction of the supernatural 
nature -of his comrade's adventure. 
‘•With reference to this unnatural 
occurrence,” he says, “ I frequently 
met my friend during the war and tin- 
early years of the peace, but" never 
without that incident recurring to me, 
and the more so, as from that day 
forward, melancholy settled upon Von 
L.’s manly and handsome countenance. 
He strove, with indifferent success, as 
it appeared to me, to combat his de¬ 
pression by dissipation and worldly 
pleasures ; but the expression of his 
dark eye was ever one of severe mental 
suffering. He nevcrmarried or partook 
of the peaceful joys of domestic exis¬ 
tence. Duringtiie War of Liberation lie 
distinguished himself by daring coinage 
and reckless exposure of his life, was 
repeatedly wounded, and died sud¬ 
denly at the age of thirty, in the full 
bloom and strength of manhood. He 
is still well remembered as a gallant 
officer and thorough soldier. 

“Whilst on a visit to the town of 
N., a few years ago, my evening walk 
frequently led me, in company with 
a much esteemed friend, to the church¬ 
yard where Von L., after his short 
and melancholy career, had at last 
found repose. During one of theso 
walks, my companion related to me 
the following story:—At the hour of 
twelve upon three successive nights, 
the, sentry, whose lonely post was 
adjacent to the cemetery, had chal¬ 
lenged the rounds, as they approached 
through the deep shadow of au 
arched gateway. To his question, 
‘Who makes the rounds?’was each 
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time replied, in deep sepulchral tones, 
4 Captain von L.’ and at the satno 
instant thft visionary patrol vanished. 
So mns the guard-room tale.” Which 
tin; Baron is sufficiently reasonable to 
treat as such, although he assures his 
readers that, even after an interval of 
tlirce-and-thirty years, he does not 
write down the details of his melan¬ 
choly friend’s adventure with the 
mysterious aquaria without something 
very like a shudder. In a collection 
of Mahrchen this very (ienuan story 
might have been accepted as an 
endurable fragment of imaginative 
diablerie , but coming thus in the 
semi-historical autobiography of a 
hero of Leipzig and Waterloo, and 
Knight of the Iron Cross, it certainly 
subjects tin* writer to the application 
of the uncomplimentary Front h pro¬ 
verb already cited. 

As a boy—and during his Herman 
and French campaigns, he was but a 
boy—Jhrou von Italian showed an 
odd mixture oi the manly and the 
childish. Cool and bra\e in the light, 
beating wounds and hardship with 
courage and fortitude, the loss of a 
triuket made him weep; an elder 
comrade's rebuke rendered him dow n- 
cast and unhappy as a w hipped si liool- 
boy. .Scarcely had he joined his re¬ 
giment, when he was admitted to the 
intimacy of a lieutenant Patz\ nski, 
an experienced officer and crack 
duellist. It wits a mode amongst the 
young officers, when silting round the 
punchbowl, to enter into contracts of 
brotherhood. The process was ex¬ 
ceedingly simple. 'Fhe glasses clat¬ 
tered together, an embrace w as gh en, 
and thenceforward the partakers in 
the ceremony addressed each other in 
the second person singular, in sign of 
intimacy and friendship. Emboldened 
by the patronage of the formidable 
Patzyuski, anti heated by a joyous re¬ 
past, Von llahdcn one day approach¬ 
ed Lieutenant Merkatz, who was con¬ 
siderably his senior both in rank and 
years, and proffered him the fraternal 
embrace. “ With tin; greatest plea¬ 
sure, my dear boy,” replied Merkatz, 
who had observed with some disgust 
the forward bearing of the unfledged 
subaltern, “ but oil one condition. 
Ton shall address me as Sit , and 1 
will call you £7\” The limiter 
being the jnoat respectful style of 


address, the latter slighting and even 
contemptuous, only used to serraaH 
and inferiors. Cowed by this unkind, 
if not undeserved reproof. Von Rah- 
den retreated in confusion. Subse¬ 
quently he met many unpleasant 
slights and rebuffs from Merkatz; In# . 
they did him good, and his persecutor 
eventually became his warm friend. 
This, however, was not till the recroit 
had proved Ids manhood in many a 
Lot fight and sharp encounter. “ For- 
w aril,” said the stern Prussian soldier 
oil the field of Lutzon, when, borne 
bat k bleeding from the foremost line 
of skirmishers, he met Von Rahden 
hurrying to replace him. “ Forward, 
l»oy! Yonder w ill y ou find brothers 1” 
lu the smoke of the battle, not in the 
fumes of the orgie, w ere the esteem 
ami 'friendship of Germany’s tried 
defender*, to be conquered. After the 
battle of Kalin, Von Rahden bought 
a French watih, part of a soldier’s 
plunder ; and hi- pride and delight in 
this trinket were, according to hia 
own umfe—ion. something quite cliild- 
i-li. Hi- comrades, with w r hom he 
wa-.a favourite. bore with his exulta¬ 
tion. Merkatz ahum showed a aispo- 
sition to t heck it. He had assumed 
tlie character ot a surly Mentor, re- 
sohed, apparently, to cure his young 
comrade nl hi- follies, and drill lum 
iut * a man. lit* now assured Von 
llahden that if he did not leave off 
playing with, and displaying, his 
watch, lie would knock it opt of Ida 
hand the very tir-t opportunity. This 
st mu pio-euted itself. Whilst bi- 
v emu king in the mountains of Bo¬ 
hemia, the two officers chanced one 
night to be seated near each other at; 
the -time fire, and Von Rahden, for¬ 
getting hi- companion's menace, re¬ 
peatedly pulled out liia watch, uutil 
Mtikniz, with a blow of a stick, 
shiv civil it to pieces. “ Although, 
in general, when my comrade^ 
jokes di-pleased me, 1 was itauy 
enough to answer them with uiy f 
sabre, on this occasion I was-' so, 
astonished and grieved, that IJfousfc 
into tears, ami retieatedto my'couch 
in the corner ot the hut, where I soh* 
lH*d myself to sleep.” This; whim¬ 
pering ’young guitleman,. howem^ 
was the saute who, only a few days 
previously, in tliq hottest moment 
of the battle of Kulm, fu'.d led Lis 
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*taeh, encouraging them by voice ami pied by the enemy. But the Barou 
deed, up to the very musket-muzzles shall tell the story himself. 

Of the parapeted Frenchmen, and " In darkness, surrounded by foes, 
Who, twice already, hail been wound- ignorant of the ground we manoeuvred 
©d amidst the foremost of the com- upon, a handful of men against a 
batants. At the fight of May, too, powerful force, and our old Father 
although that was somewhat later, Biucher, with the elite of his generals, 
his bravery was such as to attract the in danger of being taken—all this 
notice of Prince Augustus of Prussia, made up an alarming picture. But 
The men of his battalion were weary the greater the need, the prompter 
and exhausted by a hard day’s com- the deed. In an instant it "was dc- 
bat, when, suddenly and unoxpect- cided to throw out skirmishers into the 
, edly, they were again ordered forward viuev ards, w hilst the battalions, form- 
into a fierce fire of artillerv. Tliev ed close and compact round the Field- 


murmured and hesitated, and for a 
moment refused to advance. Upon 
this occasion, I was fortunate enough 
to contribute, by my boyish and joy¬ 
ous humour, for which the men all 
liked me, and by my contempt of 
danger, in restoring courage and con¬ 
fidence. -Shot and shell flew’ about 
us, and the younger soldiers were 
hard to keep in their ranks. I ran 
forward thirty or forty paces to the 
front, and several shells happening to 
fall close to me without bursting, I 
laughed at and cut jokes upon them. 
At i£6t the men laughed too, and 
came willingly forward. Such little 
incidents occur in far less time than 
it takes to tell of them. So it was 
here; but we bad effected what we 
wanted — the men were in better 
humour. I had no idea that Prince 
Augustus had obsen ed my beliav iour, 
* which was certainly rather juvenile; 
and when I saw him standing near 
me, I was ashamed and dr< \v back ; 
bnt he called ant to me, and said, 
in a loud voice, ‘ Verj good! very 
good! Lieutenant Raluieu,’ and then 
Spoke a few’ words to Count Reiclien- 
bacli. From that day I found groat 
favour with onr illustrious general of 
brigade. The first proof of it was 
the Iron. Cross.” 

Von Rahdeu’s> final reconciliation 
' arfttlv Merkatz took place under the 
enemy’s fire. It was the day after 
' 'Montmirail, »aml Wuchcr’s corps 
d'atmie, after gallantly protecting 
tJiethJp’s,. beaten < troops from Grou¬ 
chy's cavalry, itself retreated towards 
At about half a league from 
'•that place, whilst marching along a 
that ran between vineyards, the 
v french tirailleurs attacked them,' and 
<Jtarahry patrols came in to inform the 
^Slcld-marslial that Ltoges w r as occu- 


innrshal, should cut their way along 
the road. ■Count Reiclienbaeh gawc 
liis orders accordingl}'; and his adju¬ 
tant. Lieutenant Merkatz, who ’sat 
chilled and weary upon his horse, 
turned mechanically to mo, and desired 
me to extend my skirmishers on the 
left of the road. Tins was beyond a 
joke: I bad been skirmishing the* 
whole day, perpetually under file, and 
hard at w ork^ince nine in thflfcuorn- 
ing. Tired to death, 1 had been 
heartih glad to rejoin my battalion, 
and now'I wa>ordered out again into 
the cold dark night, and on the must 
uncertain sen ice. All my old grudge 
against Merkatz recurred to me, and, 
as it was not my turn fur the duty, I 
answered him in loud and marked 
tones, ‘ Order out somebody else, 
and don't be too lazy to ride to the 
next company.’ When, however. 
Count Reiclienbaeh turned round, ami 
with some displeasure desired me to 
s]*eak less loud in the neighbourhood 
ot the General-iu-ctiief, 1 became more 
complying, and only argued that iny 
large cloak, which 1 carried rolled 
over my shoulder, would liiudcr me in 
the \ineyards. ‘ Give me the cloak 
here,’ replied Meikatz: ‘lain freez¬ 
ing upon my horse.’ What could I 
do? Time pressed: so venting my 
ill humour in a few grumbling words, 
I threw my cloak to the adjutant, and 
hurried with my skirmishers to the 
■vineyard. I had taken but a few 
steps, however, when an arm was 
thrown round me. It was that 
of Merkatz. ‘ Listen, RaJiden,’ 
said he ; ‘ before w e part, perhaps for 
ever, become my brother for life, and 
let us forget all past unkinducss.’ J 
replied by a hearty embrace, for I 
had long esteemed Merkatz as one of 
the bravest of my comrade^, and, 
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elated at the atonement he now made 
me for having reftiscd my friendship at 
the connrtenccmeftt of the previous 
campaign, I pressed fonvard cheer¬ 
fully into the fight” 

The French cavalry had been seve¬ 
ral hours in possession of Etoges, 
had removed the railings from the 
wells, and sawn the timbers of a 
bridge which crossed a broad and 
muddy stream. As goon as the 
Prussians set font on it, it broke 
down, and hn awful confusion en- 
sned. The panic was aggravated 
by the darkness, and by the fire of 
flic enemy, who blazed at the Allies 
from behind trees and honses. In at¬ 
tempting to jump the stream, Von 
Rahdcn fell in, and all hisefibrts only 
sank him deeper in the mud. A 
number of soldiers, who had also 
missed the leap, struggled beside him, 
in\ oluntarih” wounding each other 
with JJgdr fixed liayonets. Von llah- 
den iBre himself up for lo>t. “ I 
uttered a short prayer, gave one 
thought to my distant home, and 
awaited the death-blow. My senses 
had atycady half left me, when 1 
heard a well-known voice exclaim. 

4 Lieutenant, where are yon V With 
a last effort I raised myself, and 
saw' Schmidt, my sergeant of skir¬ 
mishers, peering down into the ditch. 
He held out his musket. 1 seized it 
with the grasp of desperation, and the 
brave fellow dragged me up. lbuvfoof, 
and covered with mud, 1 followed in 
the stream of fugitives. So great 
was the hurry and disorder of the 
flight, that if the enemy had sent a 
single squadron after us, thousands 
of prisoners must have been taken. 
It seems incomprehensible that they 
did not pursue; but I think I may 
safely affirm, that a young Russian 
officer, whose name 1 do not know, 
snvflri the army by his presence 
of mititf, In a loud voice, he shout¬ 
ed several times, 4 Barabanczek ! 
Barabanczok P which means a drum¬ 
mer. A number of drummers and 
buglers gathered around him and 
beat and blew’ a charge. The French 
did not suspedt the stratagem; and 
supposing that reinforcements wore 
doming up under cover of the night, 
they would not risk, by a pursuit, the 
advantage they had already gained. 
My friend,Merkatz, was amongst the 


prisoners taken apon that diMstroi#* 
evening; but he soon managed & 
escape, leaving behind bun, however 
his own horse, and my warm and 
much prized cloak.” 

A terrible campaign was that of 
1813-14; and the nian who had made 
it, from Lutzen to Paris, might weH 
style himself a .veteran, though' his 
whole military career were comprise^ 
in the short ten months of itsrannr- 
tion. What incessant fighting! not 
occasional battles, with long intervals, 
varied by insignificant skirmishes, 
but a rapid succession of pitched and 
bloody fi“lds. No rest or relaxation, 
or pleasant repose in comfortable 
quarters, but short rations and the 
bivouac's hard couch as sole solace 
for the weary and suffering soldier. 
The hardships of the allied armies 
are briefly, but frequently and im¬ 
pressively adverted to by Baron von 
Ralnleii. As if the ravages of load 
and steel were insufficient, disease 
and exposure added their quota to the 
harvest of death. •• Although in the 
height of summer,’’ says the Baron', 
speaking of the month of Afgust, 
1X13, “we had had, for’Ehrcc day's 
pa<t.' uninterrupted rains, and the fat 
black soil was so soaked, that our 
progress was painfully difficult. We 
could bivouac only in meadow's, and 
on the uncut corn. In follow or stub¬ 
ble fields we must have lain in 
mml. We were very*,ill fed; Jhe, # 
eonnnNsariat stores were far in rear, 
detained in the mountain passes, and for 
several days our only nourishment 
consisted of wild fruits, potatoe^and 
turnips, which the men dugup in the 
■fields. Our clothes and equipment, 
to the very cartoueh-boxes, were wet 
through, andfoot a ray of sun, a tree 
or house, or even a bivouac fire, was f - 
thore for warmth or Shelter.’ 1, With 
vermin also, bequeathed td them 
often by their Cqssack allies^ tfm * 
Prussians were griownsly tofnjenfea. 

44 In our camp, by Cnhunetz,*in Bohe- * 
mia, where we passed sofnerdayp, W# 
had rain and othcr4>ivouh<vcaJfonltiai * 
to put up with. The str&#,-q£rqed 
out to us had already been «ltipt! ipdt #£'% 
mid the consequence was, an.ixfvnsiGK' 

. of our clothes and persons} liyfdfci** 
small creeping thkigji ofa ye*y m* 
pleasant description. Whethefttty 
were of Austrian or Russian exteae^ 

« ■* 
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lion I am unable to state; nor did 
it much matter: we succeeded to 
them. Looking out of my hut one 
- Morning, I saw a man issue from one 
of the straw-built sheds occupied by 
the soldiers, and run, wringing his 

* hands, to an adjacent wood. I fol¬ 
lowed him, to prevent mischief, and 
recognised an old friend and fellow 
cadeL Von P. He was in the greatest 
despair. The soldiers had turned him 
•at of their temporary abode. The 
poor fellow swarmed with vermin. 
1^ succeeded in calming him, fetched 
him clean linen, and, after a careful 
examination of his clothes in a 
neighbouring oat-field, lie- returned 
with me to my hut, which he thence¬ 
forward inhabited. Should the Russian 

' commandant of the Polish fortress 
of Czenstochau chance to read these 
pages; and remember the above inci¬ 
dent, let him give a friendly thought 
to his old brother in anus, who will 
soon again have to speak' of the brave 
Von P., of the Second Silesian Regi¬ 
ment.” If, in the rugged Bohemian 
mountains, hardships were to be anti¬ 
cipated, in the plains of Champagne 
things might have been expected to go 
better. If possible, they went worse. 

■ 41 To speak plainly,” says the Baron, 
referring to the campaign in France, 
which commenced very early in the 
year, 44 filth* and ordure were our 
conch; rain, ice, and snow*, our eover- 
;„ing; half-Hlw cow’s flesh, mouldy 
biscuits, and sour wine lees, our 
nourishment; for heart and mind, the 
sole relaxation was shot, and blow-, and 
stab. Some one lias said, 4 Make war 
with angels for twenty years and they 
will become devils.’ To that 1 add, 

4 Six months of such a life as we then 
led, and men would turii into beasts.’ ” 
Little wonder jj - soldiers thus situated 
greedily seizcacacli brief opportunity 
of enjoyment. The cellars of Ai and 

* jpyperuay paid hesffcy tribute to the 
thirsty ^Northern Warriors. We are, 
told of one instance where a whole 

. ^division of the allied army was nnable 
.to maychf and an‘important military 
’^operation had to be suspended, in con¬ 
sequence of a Pantagruelian debauch 
at a chateau near Chalons, where 
’t* champagne bottles, by tens of thou¬ 
sands, were emptied down Prussian 
Slid Muscovite gullets. The sacking 
‘ *4>f their cellars, however, was not the 


only evil endured at the bands of the 
invaders by the unlucky vine-growers. 
Wood was scarce, the nights wore 
veir cold, and the sticks upon which 
the vines were trained, were pulled up 
and used as fuel. Sometimes, in n 
single night, many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of these ec/ialas were thus de¬ 
stroyed, even* one of them being 
worth, owing to the hardness ami 
rarity of the wood required for them, 
at least two sous. Their second visit 
to France hardly entered into the an¬ 
ticipations of the reckless destroyers, 
or they would perhaps have had more 
consideration for that year’s vintage* 

From a host of anecdotes of Baron 
von Raliden's brother-officers, we select 
the following as an interesting mul 
characteristic incident of Prussian 
camp-life three-and-thirty years ago. 
It is told in what the Baron calls his 
poetical style: 

44 Mv captain, a Pole by hkih, was 
brave as steel, but harsh anduKgh ns 
the sound of his name. lie was defi¬ 
cient in the finer feelings of the heart, 
in philanthropy, and in st dno appre¬ 
ciation of the worth of his fellow-men. 
Although a good comrade to us young 
officers, he was a tyrant to his infe¬ 
riors. His envy and jealousy of his 
superiors he bandy concealed under 
an almost exaggerated courtesy. .Such 
was Captain von X. 

ik It was the eve of the battle of 
Leipzig, and a violent gust of wind 
had overthrown the fragile bivonae- 
luits. at that time our only protection 
from the cold and wet of the October 
nights. The rain fell in torrents, and, 
in all haste, the soldiers set to work 
to reconstruct their temporary shell or. 
The more cunning and unscrupulous 
took advantage of the prevailing con¬ 
fusion to consult their own advantage, 
without respect, to the rights of others. 
The objects which they coveted.* am I 
occasionally pillaged, would," under 
other circumstances, have been of 
little worth: they consisted of straw, 
branches, and stakes, invaluable in 
flic construction of our frail tenements. 
As in duty bound, our military archi¬ 
tects first bnilt up the captain’s hnt, 
within which he took refuge, after or¬ 
dering me to remain outside and pre¬ 
serve order. As junior officer of 
the company, this fatigue-duty fairly 
fell to me, in like manner as the first 
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torn for an honourable service belonged liis antagonist: the major held 
to the senior; but, nevertheless, 1 felt and resisted with all liis 8trcnntf$,’ 
vexed at the captain's order, and when, suddenly, his opponent leBp 
could not help wishing him some small liis hold, and our major, a little rtpW 
piece of ill luck. My wish was very man, measured his length in the mud." 
soon realized. In an instant he M as on his feet again. 

“ Our major’s hnt, more carefully Throwing away the bean-stick, and*, 
and strongly constructed, had resisted stepping close up to his opponent, 
the hurricane ; it stood close beside ‘ To-morrow,’ said he, ‘ we will settle 
that of the captain. The major was this like men: .here we have been, 
long since asleep and snoring; but his fools; aud you, captain, a inaMdona 
servant, a cunning, careful dog, was fool.’ „ _ 

still a-foot, and watched his opportu- *• k I accept your invitation wilt 
nity to get possession of a long bean- pleasure,’ replied the captain, ‘ and 
stick, to be; used as an additional prop trust our next meeting Mill bet with 
fo the already solid edif ice, under which bullets. But, for to-day, the pole ia 
his master slumbered. The unlucky mine.’ And he seized it triumphantly: 
marauder hud not remarked that this k Certainly ; yours to day,’ re¬ 
stake formed one of the supports of toiled the major. ‘To-morrow we 
the captain's dormitory. lie seized Mill tight it out upon my dirty cloak.* 
and pulled it violently, and doM*n came "• The morroM- came, and the battle 
the hut, burying its inmate under the began, not, lioM’ever, betu’een major 
ruins. There M as a shout of laughter and captain, but between French and 
from the spectators of the doMiital, Prussians. Silent we stood in deep 
and nth the Pole disengaged him.-clf dark masses, listening to the music of 
from the wreck, i losing awfully, and tin- bullets. ‘Firm aud steady!’ was 
rushed upon the unfortunate fellon the command of our little major—of 
who had played him the trick. Pale the same man uho, a feu- hours be- 
:md trembling, the delinquent aw aited fore, had played so childish $ part. 
Ids fate: but his cry of term (nought skirmishers Mere called in, and a 
him assistance from his master, uho charge Mitli the bayonet ordered, 
suddenly stepped forth in liis night- The foe abandoned his first position, 
dress, a large gray cavalry cloak Animated by success, we attacked the 
throe. i) about him, and a u bite doth second. Our battalion hurried on from 
bound round liis head. The major one success to another, and my gallant 
vas an excellent and kiml-hearicd captain was ever the first to obey, in, 
man, loved like a father by his men, the minutest particular, the orders of 
but subject to occasional fits of uncoil- our famous little major. The noble 
tTollable passion, which made him lose emulation between the two brave fel- 
sight of all propriety and restraint, lows was umnistakeable.. In their 
Without investigation, he at once took third position the French defended' 
hi s servant’s side agaiust the captain, themselves vvltli unparalleled obsti- 
in which he miis certainly wrong, seeing naey, aud our young soldiers, in spite 
that his worthy domestic had been of their moral superiority, Mere corn- 
caught in the very act of theft, lie polled to recode. k Forward, my fine 
snatched the bean-stick from the man's fellows.'’ cried thejpajor; ‘ Follow me, 
hand: the captain already grasped men!' shouted the captain, and, Seizing 1 
the other end; and, for some minutes, the sinking standard, whose bearer had 
there they were, major and captain, just been shot, 4p raised it on hMi,. 
pulling, aud tugging, and reeling about and dashed in amongst therfoe. "With 
the bivouac, uot like men, but like a a tremendous * Hurra l ’ the whtfie fine 
brace of unmannerly boy.-. Myself followed, and Napoleon’s * VieaUe 
and the soldiers were witnesses of this Garde * was forced to a speedy retreat, 
singular encounter. Accustomed to kk The major gazed in admiration at 
regard our superiors M-itli fear and re- his bitter oppoucut of the preceding 
spect, we now bohchl them in the,* day. Calling him to him, he daepsl. 
childish and ludicrous position. * as- him in ids anus. For a moment’ the 
tonishincnt kept us motionless and two men Mere enveloped u\the cloak 4 
eileufc. At last the. captain made a upon M-bich they were to hav^, fought, 
violent efiort to wrest the pole from Words cannot describe that scene. 
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oannon-^all boomed from early more till late ,at night, 

hundreds of officers, of all arms, sat 
in the cafe, drinking, playing, and 
sighing. 

Happening one forenoon to he 


tljpair, and, lo! they lay 
ground, shattered and lifeless, 
,ti$n their dying thought, 
over, and our biVouac estab 


ed in a stubble-field, we paid them ^orderly-officer, 1 received several 

1_ a . * _L _ *_ 1VA_ . _|V* A__II!._ _>- 


'4 the last military honours. Fifty men, 
ail that 'remained of my company, 
. followed their bodies, and a tear stood 
in every we as we consigned the gal- 
t lant fefi.o®|o one grave.” 

.With f»er and ill-suppressed rage 
mmji«Htary portion of the French 
I , after a brief but busy eiuu- 
'paigir,* see themselves compelled to 
submission, their emperor an exile, 
their hearths intruded upon by the 
foreigners who, at Jena and Wagram, 
Austerlitz aud Marengo, had quailed 
. and fled before their conquering eagles. 
Resistance, in a mass, was no longer 
to be. thought of: the French army 
was crushed, crippled, almost annihi¬ 
lated, but its individual members still 
sought opportunities of venting their 
fury upon the hated victors.. By sneer, 
and,slighting word, and insulting look, 
they strove to irritate and lure.them 
to the lists; and their provocations, 
even the more indirect ones, rarely 
failed of effect. On the duelling- 
ground, as in the field, steady German 
courage was found fully a match for 
the brio aud presumption of these 
French spadassins. After the capitu¬ 
lation of Paris, V on ltabden’s regiment 
was sent into country-quarters at 
Amiens, and they were but a few days 
in the town before the ill-smothered 
antipathy between Gaul and German 
broke out into a flame. 

“ When we were fairly installed in 
our quarters, aud the first little 
squabbles and disagreements between 
town’s-people and soldiers had been. 
settled, chiefly by /he good offices of 
the authorities, we officers gave our¬ 
selves up to the pleasures of the place, 
amongst which a large and elegant 
Ca/eVas not to be forgotten. In this 
coffee-Iiouse the tables were of marble, 
the walls covered with mirrors, the 
windows and doors of plate-glass, in 
gilt frames. All was gold and glitter, 
and the dames de comptoir might, 
from their appearance, have l>een fash- 
. iouable ladies, placed there to lead the 
• conversation. All this was very new 
aapi attractive, and well calculated to 
dazzle us young men. Accordingly, 


compluints from soldiers concerning 
the younger son of fho family upon 
which they were quartered, ilo. had 
returned home only the day l>efnre, ind 
shown himself very unfriendly towards 
the men, and did his utmost to irri¬ 
tate their other hosts against them. 
I'pou Inquiry, l found the complaint 
to Ito ju't, and that a young au<l hand¬ 
some man, of military apjiearaitoe, 
was doing all in his power to excite 
ill-will towards ns. After several 
warnings, w hieh were unattended to, 

I was compelled to arrest and put him 
in the guard-room, menacing him with 
further punishment. This done, 1 
joined my comrades at the cafe. 

‘•That day our favourite place of 
resort presented an unusual Aspect. 

A regiment of French hussars, on its 
march westwards, had halted for the 
night at Amiens, and upwards of 
tw enty of the officers w ere now seated 
in the coffee-house. There was a good 
deal of talk going on, but not so much 
as usual; ami the division between 
the different nations was strongly 
marked. To the right the hussars 
had assembled, crowded round three 
or four tables; on the other side of 
tlie saloon sat fifty or sixty Prussian 
infantry officers. The situation wa$ 
not the most agreeable, and there was 
a mutual feeling of constraint. Pre¬ 
sently there came to the coffee-house 
(by previous arrangement, as 1 am 
fully persuaded) one of those Italian 
pedlars, for the most part spies and 
thieves, of whom at that time great 
numbers were to be met with in Franco- 
and other parts of the Continent. 
Stop]ting at the glazed door opening- 
into the street, he offered his wares 
for sale. Soon one of the hussar offi¬ 
cers called to him in excellent Ger¬ 
man, and asked him if he had any 
pocket-books to sell. lie wanted one, 
lie said, to note down the anniversa¬ 
ries of the battles of Jena, Austerlitz, 
&c. Although this inquiry was mani¬ 
festly a premeditated insult, we Prus¬ 
sians remained silent, as if waiting ‘ 
to see what would come next. Tin* 
pedlar supplied the demands of th« 
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Frenchman, and was about to leave 
the room, .when one of'our office™, 
Lieutenant von Scbottendorf, of the 
23«1 infantry-regiment, called to him 
in hia turn, and observed, in a loud 
voice, that he also required a pocket-* 
book, wherein to mark the battles of 
Hossbuch, the Katzbach, and Leipzig. 
The names of IiosHhach and Leipzig 
served for a signal. As by word of 
eouunaud, the luiwirs sprang from 
their chairs and drew- their long sabres; 
lie followe<l their example, and bared 
our weapons, which for tin* most part 
were small infantry swords. In an 
instant a melee began; the French 
pressing upon Scbottendorf; we tie- 
fending him. At the same moment 
the hussar trumpets and onr drums 
souuded and beat in the streets. As 
officer of the day, those sounds called 
me away. With great ditiicnlty I got 
out of the cafe, and hurried to the 
main-guard, which was already me¬ 
naced *y the assembled hussar-.. 1 
had just made my men load with ball- 
cartridge—we had no other—when 
luckily several companies came up and 
rescued me from my very critical iM.si- 
tion. Nothing is more paiuful than 
to be compelled to use decisive and 
severe measures in such a conjuncture, 
at the risk ozone's acts being disap¬ 
proved and disavowed. 

u Meanwhile, in the coffee-house, 
a somewhat indecorous fight went on, 
the mirrors and windows were smash¬ 
ed, and the scuttle ended by the offi¬ 
cers forcing each other out into the 
street. All these aflronts naturally 
would have to Ik* washed out in blo.od. 
In a quarter of an hour onr battalions 
were drawn up in the market-place : 
the general commanding at Amiens, 
and who just then happened to be 
absent, had given the strictest orders, 
that, in case of such disturbances, w e 
were uot to use our arms till the very 
last extremity. We were compelled, 
therefore, patiently to allow the French 
to march through our ranks, on foot 
and with drawn sabres, challenging 
us to tho light, as they passed, not 
with words, certainly, but by their 
threatening looks. Amongst them l 
saw, to my great astonishment, the 
young civilian whom I bad that morn¬ 
ing put in confinement, ami who now 
ussed several times before me, in 
uasar uniform, and invited me to fol¬ 


low him. In the ctmfttsion of 
alarm, hcdiad-esckped fronrtbc gtfidlr 
room, pat on regimentals, and nq* 
exhaled his vindictiveness m muttered , 
invectives against hie and the detested' 

’ Prussians. Of course I could not leave 
my company; and, had 'I been abty, * 
it would have been veiy foolish to 
have done so. 

“ In a short half-hour the French 
and Prussian authorities were assem¬ 
bled. The hussars received orders to 
march away instantly, and vve were 
to change our quarters the nexf, day. 
Before vve did so, however, rendez¬ 
vous wa-* taken and kept by several 
hussar officers, on the one hand, and 
by Lieutenant Sehottendorf, his se¬ 
cond, Mcrkatz, add six others of our 
regiment, on the other, to fight the 
matter out. Sehottendorf aud bis 
opponent. who had commenced the 
dispute, al-o began the fight. They 
walked iq* to the barriers, fixed at 
ten pace': the Frenchman’s shot 
knocked the cap off the head of onr 
comrade, who returned the fire with 
Mich cool and steady aim, that his 
opponent fell dead upon the spot. 
Another hu*sir instantly sprang for- 
ward to take his turn with Merkatz. 

1 looked alwnit for my young anta¬ 
gonist : but no one had seen him 
since the previous day, nor did the 
French officers know whom I meant; 
so it is possible that, favoured by the 
confusion of the-previous day, he had 
donned a uniform to which lie had no 
right. There was no more fighting, 
liowev er. After long discussions and 
mutual explanations, matters were 
peaceably arranged. The officer who 
had caused the strife, alone bore the 
penalty. He was carried away by 
Ids comrades, and vve repaired to 
onr new cantonments. The bravo 
Von Scbottendorf hnd vindicated 
with fitting energy and decision the 
fame irtid honour of the Prussian , 
ottieer.’’. 

The month iff February, 1815, wit¬ 
nessed the return to Germany of Votl 
Kahden’s battalion. A soldier’s home 
is wherever the quarters are best; and 
it vvasw ith many regrets that the Boron 
and his comrades left the pleasant can¬ 
tonments mul agreeable hospitality, 
of gav and lively France, fbr the dim 
fortress of Magdeburg The Baron 
shudders at the bare recollection of * 

✓ 
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the unwelcome change, and of the 
subsequent reduction of his regiment 
to the peace establishment. Nor, 
According to his account, did any very 
hearty welcome from their civilian 
countrymen console the homeward- 1 
bound warriors for stoppage of field- 
allowance and diminished chance of 
promotion. They were received coldly, 
if not with aversion. Instead of good 
quarters and wholesome food, bad 
lodgings and worse rations fell to their 
share. St ale provisions, tin* leavings, in 
some, instances, of the foes from whom 
they had delivered Germany, were 
deemed good enough for the conquer >rs 
of Kulrn and Leipzig. Fatigue duties 
replaced opportunities of distinction, 
economy and ennui were the order of 
the day, and, amongst the disappoint¬ 
ed subalterns, for whom the war had 
finished far too soon, but one note 
was heard, a sound of discontent and 
lamentation. It was the first oppor¬ 
tunity these young soldiers had of 
learning that the man-at-arms, prized 
and- cherished when his sendees are 
needed, is too often looked upon in 
peace time as a troublesome encum¬ 
brance and useless expense.. 

Suddenly, however, and most unex¬ 
pectedly, came the signal for renewed 
activity. On the 29th of March, inte- 
ligence reaehcdMagdeburg that Napo¬ 
leon had escaped from Elba, and, after 
a triumphant march of twenty days, 
hadreBumed his seat upon the imperial 
throne. Joyful news for the. ambi¬ 
tious subaltern, eager for action and 
advancement; less pleasant tidings to 
tbe old officer, wbo believed his cam¬ 
paigns at an end, and hoped tranquilly 
to enjoy his well-earned promotion. 
-Cockade and sabre instantly rose in 
public estimation; and those who. a 
day previously, had cast sour glances 
at the neglected soldier, now Jauded 
his talour and encouraged his aspira¬ 
tions. Forgetting the toils aHtl perils 
of recent campaigns, old Blueher’s 
legions joyfully prepared for another 
bout with the Frenchman. Once more 
the march was ordered Rhine-wards; 
and, on the 18th April, Von Ealiden 
and his battalion crossed that river at 
Ehrenbreitstem. 

^ An accident, flic overturn of a car¬ 
riage, by which he was severely hurt, 
separated the Baron, for some time, 
from his regiment, lie rejoined it at 


Liego; to the great surprise of all, 
for his death had been reported, and 
his name struck off the streugth. The 
officers gave him a dinner,—the men 
welcomed his appearance on parade 
’with a triple hurra. Happy in these 
proofs of his fellow-soldiers’ esteem, 
he looked forward joyfully and confi¬ 
dently to the approaching struggle. 

It soon came. In the night of the 
15th June the alarm Rounded: Bil¬ 
low’s corps hastily got under aims 
and marched to the assistance of Prince 
Blucher. From three in the morning 
till one in the afternoon they advanced 
without pause or slackening: then a 
short halt was ordered. The sound 
of Biuchor’s cannon was plainly heard, 
lie was hard pressed by the French : 
but a burning sun and a ten hours’ 
march had exhausted the strength of 
Bulow’s troops; rest and refreshment, 
were indispensable. It was not till 
eleven at night that they reached Gem -0 
blotix. and there met the old field- 
marshal's disordered battalions in full 
retreat from the disastrous field of 
Liguv. 

(>f the battle of Waterloo, the Baron 
of course saw but the close. Never¬ 
theless ho had a little hard fighting, 
and received a wound at the taking 
of Pluuchcnoil, which*'was full of 
French troops, principally grenadiers 
of the guard. “ The order was given, 
•The second regiment will take the 
village bv storm.' Mv brave colonel 
was the first mail in the place: but he 
was also the first killed: a shot from 
a window knocked huu over. Not- 
u ithsfcuidiiig this loss, in an instant 
we were masters of the village. At 
its further extremity was the church¬ 
yard. surrounded by a low wall, ami 
occupied by two battalions of the old 
Imperial Guard. Hats off! he who 
has fought against them will know 
how to admire them. Like a swarm 
of bees, my regiment, whose ranks 
had got disordered during the short 
light in the village, dashed forward 
with lowered bayonets against the 
cemetery. We were within fifty 
paces of it. ‘ Shoulder arms!’ cried 
the French commander. More than 
once had the guardsmen found this 
sign of contempt profit them, by con¬ 
fusing their antagonists, and startling 
them, into a hasty and irregular dis¬ 
charge. This time it did not answer; 
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in*five minutes the churchyard was 
ours. Scarcely had we won, when we 
again lost it. Thrice did it change 
hands, and the ground was heaped 
with dead. The third encounter was 
tom ble with the bayonet, just below * 
the lime trees that shaded the ceme¬ 
tery gate. We officers took the mus¬ 
kets of the fallen, and fought like 
common soldiers. Some of the French 
officers followed our example; others, 
standing in the foremost rank, did 
fearful execution w r ith point of sword. 
Here fell mv dearest friend, thrust 
through the heart: I sprang forward 
to revenge his death, when a bronzed 
hero of the Pyramids shot me down." 
The Abound was not very severe; and, 
although the ball could not be ex¬ 
tracted, the Baron, after a month’s 
stay jn Brussels, was able to rejoin 
bis battalion, then quartered in Nor¬ 
mandy. Thence, early in August, lie 
marched to Paris, to take share in tin* 
grand ceremony of blessing the colours 
of the Prussian regiments. 

“ On a splendid summer’s day, (2d 
September, 1H15.) 2b,000 to ,’iO.OOO 
Prussians, comprising the whole of the 
guards, six infantry and six cavalry 
regiments of the line, were formed up 
in the Champ de Mars in one great 
square, lu its centre was an altar, 
composed, military fashion, of drums, 
and covered vitii ml velvet, upon 
which lay the Iron Cross. The Em¬ 
perors Alexander and Francis, our 
noble king, ami all the generals of the 
Allies, stood around and listened 
bareheaded to the impressive thanks¬ 
giving offered up by Chaplain Offels- 
meyer. Here the colours of the 
various regiments, snrmounted bv the 
Iron Cross, and having the Alliance 
ribband—white, black, and orange— 
and the vibbaud of the medal cast out 
of captured artillery for * Prussia’s 
brave warriors ’ fluttering from their 
staves, received, in the hands of our 
king and his imperial friends, a high 
and rare consecration.” As the bless¬ 
ing was spoken over the lowered 
colours, tv numerous park of artillery 
fired a royal* salute, and then, in re¬ 
view order, the troops defiled before 
the King of Prussia. “ When the 
infantry of the line had passed, the 
officers were allowed to fall out and 
look on, whilst the guards and grena¬ 
diers marched by. It was a splendid 


sight, especially at the moment when 
the two emperors, at the head of their 
Prussian grenadier regiments, low- % 
ered swords, and paid military honours 
to our King.” The honours of the day 
were for Frederick William the Third; 
and the sovereigns of Russia ami, 
Austria, Baron von Rahdeii tefls os,' 
reined hack their horses and kept a 
little in real, that they might not 
seem to appropriate a share of tbem.- 
“ Only one soldierly figure,' astride, 
proud and stately, npoii a splendid 
charger, had taken post on the same 
line with the King of Prussia, some 
twenty paces to his right. Alone, and 
seemingly unsympathizing, he beheld, 
with thorough British phlegm, the 
military pageant. It was the Duke 
of Wellington, the bold hero of East¬ 
ern fight, tlx* prudent general in the 
Peninsula, the fortunate victor of 
^Vaterloo. Accident and the crowd 
brought me close to his horse's breast; 
and. with the assurance of a young 
man who feels himself an old ana 
experienced soldier, I contemplated 
his really lofty, and proud, and noble 
appearance. I should find it very 
difficult to describe the Duke as he 
then was. Not that one line has 
been effaced of the impression stamped 
upon my memory whilst 1 stood for 
more than half an hour scarce three 
pun 1 ", from his stirrup. But tame and 
feeble would be any portrait my pen 
could draw of the flashing eagle eye, 
the hawk’s nose, the slightly sarcastic 
expression of the pointed chin, anti 
compressed, seemingly lipless, mouth. 
His hair was scanty and dark: neither 
moustache nor whisker filled and 
rounded his thin oval physiognomy, 
llis high forehead.that noblest feature 
of the masculine countenance, I conld 
not see. for a long narrow military 
hat, with a rather shabby plume, was 
pressed low down upon his brows. 
For two reasons, however, the im¬ 
pression the English leader that day 
made upon me, was not the moat 
favourable: I was vexed at hh 
placing himself thus intentionally 
apart from, and on the same line wttli 
my king: and then it seemed to 
me unnatural that his deportment 
should be so stiff, his bust so marble- 
like, and that at such a moment bia 
features should not once become ani¬ 
mate], or his eye gleam appro vaL” 
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‘‘•Hite was not the last sight ob- that** He greatly esteemed Gan&al 
tainted by the ‘Prtfssian lieutenant of Chhss^, who had fought bravely at 
tfeft ‘Brifish field-marshal. In 1886 Waterloo under his orders: that he 
Baron vbn Balidcn came to London, was pleased with his defence of Aut- 
• During the siege of Antwerp lie had warp,’ &c. At last he asked me ‘ by 
Served as a volunteer -under General ‘ whom my plan,’ which lay upon the 
v Chass6, and had drawn ft large miji- table beside him, and which he neither 
tSry iahk&u or plan of the defence of jmirstd nor found fault with, 4 w ns to 
the citadel. This-lie had dedicated to be engraved.’ ' j 
th§ King of Holland, and now’ wished • -** '‘Chez M. James Wyld , gray raphe 
to confide to an. English engraver, tin roi ,’ was my somewhat ov er-hasty 
To faciMtate’ , h?s views, C'Jiasse gave answer. 

- him an introduction to the Puke. IVc “ Ge'ographc de m Majeste Britan- 
will translate his account of the in- nitpte' said the Puke, by way of cor- 
'terview it proenred him. He w ent to reotion. 


Apsley House in Dutch uniform, his 
Iron < Dross and medal, and the Prns- 
, sian order of St. Anne, upon his breast, 
the latter having been bestowed upon 
him for his conduct at Waterloo, or 
La‘*Belle Alliance, as the Prussians 
stj’le it. He was introduced by an 
old domestic, who, as far as he eouljJ 
judge, might have been a mute, into 
-a spacious apartment. 

’ “ I had united almost an hour, and 
became impatient. I was on the point 
of seeking a servant, and causing my¬ 
self to be announced a second time, 
when a small tapestried door, in the 
darker part’of the saloon, opened, and 
a thin little man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, dressed in a dark blue frock, 
ditto trousers, white stockings, ami 
low shoes with buckles, approached 
without looking at me. I took him 
for a servant, a steward, or some such 
person,* and inquired rather quickly 
whether I conkl not have the honour 
to be announced to the Duke. The 
next instant I perceived my blunder ; 
the little stooping man suddenly grew 
a bead taller, and his eagle eye fixed 
itself upon me. I at oneo recognised 
"my neighbour on the Champ de Mars. 
Bather enjoying my confusion, as 
I thought, the Duke again turned 
to the door, and, without a word, 
signed to me to follow him. When I 
entered the adjoining room he had 
already taken a chair, with his back 
to the light, and he motioned me to a 
seat opposite to him, just in the full 
glare from the plate-glass windows. 
We conversed in French; I badly, the 
Duke after a very middling fashion. 
With tolerable dearness I managed to 
explain what, bad brought me to Lon¬ 
don, and to crave the Duke’s gracious 
protection. In reply the Duke said 


“ A few more sentences were ex¬ 
changed, doubtless of very crooked 
construction, as far as I was con¬ 
cerned,— for I was a good deal em¬ 
barrassed ; and then 1 received my 
dismissal. 

4 ‘ The Gt'ographe de sa Majeste Bri- 
tannirpie told me, some weeks after¬ 
wards, that the Duke had been to him, 
bad bought several military maps and 
plans, and, as if casually, had sjmkeu 
of mine, which hung in the shop, had 
said that he knew me,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the Duke’s kind 
notice and patronage. Captain von 
Bahdcn takes occasion to attack his 
grace for an expression used by him 
in the House of Lords in 1830, during 
a debate on a motion for the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the army. 
The Duke maintained that such pun¬ 
ishment was necessary for the, pre¬ 
servation of discipline; and on the 
Prussian army being cited as a proof 
of the contrary, he ‘referred, in no 
very flattering terms, to the state of 
discipline of Hluchcr’s troops in 1815. 
There was some talk about the matter 
at the time, and an indignant answer 
to the Duke’s assertion, written by 
the German general, Yon Grohnan, 
was translated In the English journals. 
Baron von Bahdeii himself, as he tells 
ns, took advantage of being in London, 
on the anniversary of Waterloo, 1836, 
to perpetrate a little paragraph scrib¬ 
bling, in certain evening papers, with 
respect to the battle, and to the share 
borne in it by old Mar^cuall Von- 
waeuts and his men. That the 
campaigns of 1813-15 were most cre¬ 
ditable to Prussian courage and pa¬ 
triotism, none will dlsjntte; that the 
discipline of the Prussian army was. 
then by no means first-rate, is equally 
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positive. Nay, its mediocrity is easy 
to infer from passages in Baron von 
Rah'den’s own took. Without affirm¬ 
ing it to have boon at the lowest ebb, 
it was certainly not such as could 
find approval with one who, for five 
ears, had ranged the Peninsula at the 
ead of the finest troops in Europe. 
As to who won the battle of Waterloo, 
the discussion of that question is long 
since at an end. .The Baron rlaims'a 
handsome share of the glory for his 
countrymen, mid insists, that if they 
were rather late for the fight, they at 
lea^t made themselves veiy useful in 
pursuit of the beaten foe. “ If their 
discipline had been so very bail,” he 
says, “ they could hardly, on the 
second d.iv after a defeat, ha\ e come 
lip to the rescue of their allied breth¬ 
ren.” The arrival of the Prussians w as 
cortainlj opjantnue: but, bail they not 
come up.. there cannot be a doubt 
that Wellington, if he had done no 
more, would have held his on u, and 
maintained the field all night: for he 
commanded men w ho, according to 
Iiis great opponent’s ow n admission, 
“knew not when they were beaten." 

“ Old General Blucher was a oivom 
foe of all unnecessary w onlines', and 
oommendation. 1 Wliat do > on extol t ' 
lie once said, to put an end to the oulo- 
giuuis lavished on iiim for a gloriousli 
won victory. ‘It is my boldness, 
Gneisenau’s judgment, and the mercy 
of the (ireat (toil.’ Let us add, and the 
stubborn courage and pcrsev erauce of 
a faithful people aud a brave army. 
Without t hese thoroughly national ijuu- 
lities of our troops, such great results 
would m*\er lane followed the closing 
act of the might} struggle of 18l;l, 
1814, and 181 o. General GneNeiuiu's 
unparalleled pursuit of the French 
after the battle of La Bello Alliance, 
could never lia\ e taken place, had not 
our troops displayed vigour and pow ers 
of endurance wonderful to reflect upon. 
The instant aud rapid chase com¬ 
manded by Uncisenau was only to 
cease whin the last breath mul 
atrongth of man aud horse, were ex¬ 
hausted. Thu i was it that, by duy- 
break. on the IDth June, l»e aud his 
Prussians found themselves at Frasue, 
nearly six leagues from the field of 
battle, which they had left at half¬ 
past ten at night. Only a few squad¬ 
rons boil kept up with.khn; all the 


infantry remained behind; but'thd 
French army that had fought to 
gallantly at Waterloo and La B$He 
Alliance, was totally destroyed." 

The battle won, a courier was In¬ 
stantly despatched to tbe King' pf 
Prussia. The person chosen to $on- 
voy the glorious intelligence was* 
Colonel von Tlule, now a genoral, coots 
mantling the Rhine district. From 
that officer’s narrative of his jourtfey, 
the Baron gives some interesting 
extiflets. , • 

“ In the course of the fight,” Von 
Thile loquitur , “I had lost sight of 
my servant, and of my second hoige, 
a capital gray. The brown charger I 
rode was wounded iyid tired* anil it 
w a> at a slow pace that I started, to 
endeavour to reach Brussels that 
night. A Wurtomberg courieAad 
aKo been sent off, the only one, be¬ 
sides mv-bclf, who earned the good 
new n to (; ermany. Whilst my weary 
'•teed threatened each moment to sink 
under my weight, the Wurtembdger 
galloped'by, and with him went mv 
hopes of being the first to annonnee 
the v ictorv to the king. Suddenly I 
perceived” my gray trotting briskly 
towards me. 1 wasted little time in 
scolding my servant; 1 thought only 
of in making the Wurtembcrger. 

At Brussels I learned from the 
jiostiuastei that my fortunate rival 
had leit ten minutes before me, in a 
light carriage with a pair of swift 
horse-'. 1 followed: close upon his 
heels even where, but unable to 
catch him up. At la>t, on tbe evening 
ot the third day, I came in sight of 
him; his axle-tree was broken; his 
carriage lav useless on the road. I 
might have dashed past in triumph; 
but I refrained, and offered to take 
him with me, on condition that I 
should be the first to proclaim the 
victory. lie joyfully accepted the 
proposal; auvl 1 was row aided for my 
good nature, for lie was of great ser- 
v ice to me.” * 

You Thile expected to find the 
king at Frankfort-on-the-Main; bat 
lie hud not jet arrived, and, the 
lolonel continued his hurried journqy, 
bv Heidelberg anil Fulda, to Natun- 
berg. 

‘“Five days aud nights unceasing 
fatigue aud exertion had exhausted 
my strength, but nevertheless fpushed 
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forward, and on the following morn¬ 
ing reached Naumberg on the Saal. 
in the snbnrb, on this side the river, 
€ fell in with Prussian troops, return¬ 
ing, covered with dust and in very 
indifferent humour, from a review 
passed by the king. At last then I 
was at my journey’s end. They asked 
me what news J brought: all expected 
some fresh misfortune, for only an 
hour previously intelligence of the de¬ 
feat at Ligny had .arrived, and upon 
parade the king had been ungracious 
and out of temper. I took good care 
not £o breathe a word of my precious 
secret and hurried on. In the. further 
suburb I met the king’s carnage. We 
stopped; I jumped out. 

“ ‘*Y<mr majesty! a great, a glorious 
victory! Xapoieon annihilated; a huu- 
dre#and-fifty guns captured!’ And 
I handed hint a paper containing a few 
lines in Prince Bluchcr’s handwriting. 
The king devoured them with his eyes, 
and cast a grateful tearful glance to 
Heaven. 

“ ‘ Two hundred caxxon, accord¬ 
ing to this,’ was hia first exclamation, 
in tones of heartfelt delight and satis- 
faction. 

“ I followed his majesty into the 
town. The newly instituted assembly 
of Saxon States was convoked, and 
the king matte a speech announcing 
jthe victory. And truly I never heard 
sack speaking before or since. I was 
ordered to go on to Berlin with my 
good news. This was in fact unneces¬ 
sary, for a courier had already been 
despatched, but the king knew that my 


family, from which I had been two 
years separated, was at Berlin, and he 
wished to procure me the pleasure of 
seeiug it. For that noble and ex¬ 
cellent monarch was also the kindest 
and best of men.” 

Soon after Waterloo, Baron von 
Rahden appears to have left the ser¬ 
vice ; for he informs us, that between 
1816 and 1830 he made long residences 
in Russia, Holland, and England. 
Perhaps he found garrison life an uu- 
eiulurable change from the stir aud 
activity of campaigns, aud travelled 
to seek excitement. Be that as it 
may. fifteen years’ repose did uot ex¬ 
tinguish his martial ardour. The 
echoes awakened by the tramp of a 
French army marching upon Antwerp, 
were, to the veteran of Leipzig, like 
trumpet-sound to trained charger, and 
lu* hurried to exchange another shot 
with his old enemies. Having once 
more brought hand aud hilt acquaint¬ 
ed, he grieved to sever them, and 
when the brief struggle in Belgium 
terminated, lu; looked about for a fresh 
field of action. Spain was the only 
place where, bullets were just then 
flying, and thither the Baron betook 
himself, to defend the cause of legiti¬ 
macy under Cabrera’s blood-stained 
banner. Concerning his travels, aud 
his later campaigns, he promises his 
readers a second and a third volume; 
and the favourable reception the first 
has met with in Germany, will doubt¬ 
less encourage him to redeem his 
pledge. 
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LAPPENBERG’S ANGLO-SAXONS. 
THE HEPTARCIIT. 


We are willing to acknowledge, 
without blindly-exaggerating, onr ob¬ 
ligations to the men of learning of 
Germany, in several branches of art 
and science. We owe them some¬ 
thing in criticism, something in philo¬ 
sophy, and a great deal in philology. 
But in no department have they de¬ 
served better of the commonwealth 
of letters, than in the important pro¬ 
vince of antiquarian history^ where 
their erudition, their research, their 
patience, their impartiality, are invalu¬ 
able. Whatever snbject they select 
is made t ! ieir own, and is so thoroughly 
studied in all its circumstantial details 
and collateral bearings, that new atul 
original views of the truth are sure to 
be unfolded, as the fixed gaze of an 
unwearied eye will at last elicit light 
and order out of apparent darkness 
and confusion. 

The writer, whose chief work is 
now before us, cannot and would not, 
we know, prefer a claim to the fore¬ 
most place among those who have 
thus distinguished themselves. That 
honour is conceded by all to the name 
of Niebuhr, a master mind who stands 
unrivalled in his own domain, and 
whose discoveries, promulgated with 
no advantage of style or manner, and 
in opposition to prejudices long and 
deeply cherished, have wrought a re¬ 
volution in the study of aucieut 
history to which there is scarcely a 
paralltl. But among those who are 
next in rank, Dr. Lapjienberg is en¬ 
titled to a high position, ills present 
work is one of ti»e very best of a series 
of European histories of great merit 
and utility. He * has given freslr 
interest to a theme that seemed worn 
out and exhausted. He has brought 
forward new facts, and evolved new 
conclusions that had eluded the obser¬ 
vation and sagacity of able and in¬ 
dustrious predecessors, lie has treated 
the history of a country, not his own, 
with as much care and correctness, 
and with as true a feeling of national 
character aud destinies ns if he had 
been a native; while ho 1ms brought 
to his task a calmness of judgment. 


and freedom from prejudice, as well as 
a range of illustration from extraneous 
sources, which a native could scarcely 
be expected to command. It mtfst 
now, we think, be granted, that the 
best history of Saxon England—the 
most complete, the most judicious, 
the most unbiassed, and the most 
profound, is the woric of a foreigner. 

Tt must, at the same time, be skid that 
Lappenberg’s history could not have 
exhibited this high degree of excel¬ 
lence, without the ample assistance 
afforded by the labours of our cou^ry- 
men who had gone before him, aW of . 
which their successor has freely taken, 
the use and frankly acknowledged the 
value. 

The history and character of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, have em¬ 
ployed the pen of the most illustrious 
among our native writers. One of 
our greatest poets, and one of one 
greatest masters of prose, — Milton 
and Burke — have felt the Attraction 
and importance of the snbject, at the 
same, time that they have given evi¬ 
dence to its obscurity and difficulty. # 
In later times men of less genius, but * 
of more acquaintance with the tinodte 
and topics involved in the inquiry, 
have added greatly to onr knowledge 
of those important events and institu¬ 
tions in which the germs of our pre¬ 
sent government and national disposi¬ 
tion are to be found. But Saxon 
England can only be thoroughly 
understood by means of aids and 
appliances, winch have been seldom 
possessed in any eminent degree by 
the general run of our antiquarian 
writers. A thorough familiarity with 
the Anglo-Saxon language and litcra * 
attire is obviously the first requisite: 
yet this attainment was scarcely to 
be met with till within a few years 
back, and even now, we fear that it 
is confined to a narrow circle, aud that 
the able men who have made progress 
in this arduous path, lament that they 
have so slender and so scattered a 
train of followers. If we can suppose 
inqurtlfS studying Roman history, 
without being able to conjngato a 
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Latin verb, or to gather more than 
' q dim snspicion of a Latin author’s 
meaning, we shall have a case nearly 
Analogous to the condition and achieve¬ 
ments of onr Saxon scholars in the 
'last, and even in part of the present 
century. _ Another qualification for 
the successful cultivation of this field 
of study, is an iutimate acquaintance 
with the analogous customs and tra¬ 
ditions of kindred countries, an ac¬ 
complishment which few Englishmen 
could till lately pretend to possess, 
but without which, a great deal of 
what occurs in our own early history 
must seem senseless and unintelligible. 
The key to many apparent mysteries 
in English antiquities, is often to be 
found in something which has been 
more clearly developed elsewhere, and 
wife may even yet survive in a 
Danish song or saga, or a German 
proverb or superstition. 

In these respects, our kinsmen 
across the water have undoubtedly 
the advantage of ns; and to most of 
them the subject of English history 
cannoj; be alien in interest or barren 
of attraction. It is impossible for an 
enlightened native or neighbour of 
continental Saxony, to tread the 
southern shore of the North Sea, and 
think of the handful of liis country¬ 
men who, fourteen centuries ago, em¬ 
barked for Britain from that vevy 
gtyrand, without feeling the great re¬ 
sults involved in that simple incident, 
and owning the sacred sympathies 
which unite him with men of English 
blood. He may well remember with 
wonderthat the few exiles or emigrants 
who thus went forth on an obscure 
mid uncertain enterprise earned in 
■ their bark the destinies of a mighty 
moral empire, which was one day to 
fill the world with the glory of the 
Saxon name, and to revive the valour 
and virtue of Greece and Home, with 
a new admixture of Teutonic honour 
and Christian purity. lie may well 
kindle with pride to admire the emi¬ 
nence to which that adventurous 
colony has attained from such small 
beginnings, and to consider how much 
the old Germanic virtues of truth and 
honesty, and home-bred kindliness, 
have conduced to that marvellous rc- 
suit; while perhaps the less pleasing 

J thought may at times overshadow his. 

5 } ’mind, that his country, great as she is, 


lias In some things been outstripped 
by her descendant, and that tho test 
excellencies and institutions of ancient 
Germany may have beeu less faith¬ 
fully preserved and less nobly matured 
in their native soil than in the favoured 
island to which some shoots of them 
were then transplanted. 

If some such feelings prompted or 
encouraged the writer of these vol¬ 
umes to. engage in his work, Dr. Lap- 
penberg had other facilities to aid 
him in the task. He had teen sent 
to Scotland in early life, and had 
studied at our metropolitan university, 
where he is still kindly remembered 
by some who will be among the first 
to peruse those pages. His residence 
in this ancient city of the Angles, and 
his visits to the most interesting por¬ 
tions of the island, must have formed 
a familiarity and sympathy with our 
language, manners^ and institutions 
which would afford additional induce¬ 
ments and qualifications to undertake 
a history of England. 11c has dis¬ 
tinguished himself by other valuable 
compositions of a historical and anti¬ 
quarian character, and particularly by 
some connected with the mediajval 
jurisprudence and history of liis na¬ 
tive city of Hamburgh. But his 
reputation will probably be most 
widely diffused, and most permanently 
preserved, by the admirable work 
which is the subject- of our present 
remarks. 

The labours of Mr. Thorne, so well 
Jtnown as one of the very few accom¬ 
plished Saxouists of whom we can 
boast, has now, after much discour¬ 
agement, placed the Anglo-Saxon 
portion of Lappenbcrg’s historyuvithin 
In© reach of English readers, and has 
given it a new value by liis own addi¬ 
tions and illustrations. The transla¬ 
tion ought to be found in the library 
of every one among ua who professes 
to study the history or to patronize 
the literature of his country. 

The invasion or occupation of Eng¬ 
land by German tribes is involved in 
an obscurity, which does not disap¬ 
pear before a rigorous examination of 
its traditional details. On the con¬ 
trary, the more we consider it the less 
certainly we oan pronounce as to the 
truth. That on the departure of the 
Romans in the fifth century, a full 
and continuous stream of Germanic 
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population found its way into Britain, 
and that ere long the Invading race 
gained the ascendant, and planted 
firmly in the soil their laws, their lan¬ 
guage, and their institutions, are facts 
established by a cloud of witnesses, 
and by that real evidence which law¬ 
yers consider superior to testimony. 
But how, or. at what exact date this 
process commenced, under whom; 
leadership or allspices it was carried 
on, and with what rapidity, or 
through what' precise channels the 
tide, flowed, are matters of more diffi¬ 
culty, on which, from the want of 
authentic materials, it is idle to dog¬ 
matise, however unpleasant it may be 
to remain in doubt. There is no 
want of ancient narratives of these 
supposed events; but though ancient 
as to as, they are ncitfur so near flu: 
time to which they refer, nor so clear 
rod consistent with probability, and 
with each other, as to command im¬ 
plicit deference. 

Da. Lappenberg, leaning perhaps too 
readily to the German theory of 
inythes, sees little in the history and 
achievements of IIcngNt and iforsa 
which can be considered authentic 
Mr. Thorpe, on the other hand, i< less 
sccjftical, and while directing our 
notice to the‘fact that the northern 
tribes occasionally .submitted to the 
command of double, leaders, he has 
adduced in evidence the ancient 
]metical celebrity of llengist as a 
Jutisli hevo. The episode from 
Beowulf, which he has inserted and 
ably translated in a inie, is interest¬ 
ing and important in tiiis view. But, 
after all, we confess that our mind 
remains in a state of suspense. We 
think the proof sufficient neither to 
justify a belief in the existence of the 
two chiefs, nor to authorise us in con¬ 
signing them to non-entity; and we 
hold it an important duty iu histori¬ 
cal criticism to proportion our conclu¬ 
sions precisely to the premises from 
which they* are deduced. Where 
there is good evidence, we should be¬ 
lieve; where the evidence is inco¬ 
herent or impossible, we should <iis- 
believe. But there are conditions of 
si historical question where we can 
legitimately arrive at no opinion 
either way, and where we must ho 
content to leave the fact in uncer¬ 
tainty, by a verdict of not proven. 
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There is no historian, wo flunk, vVbO 
mentions Hengist or Ilorsa, until at' 
an interval of two or three hundred 
years after their supposed efa ; and 
what sort of interval had' thus 
elapsed? A period of pagan, ob¬ 
scurity, passed by the invaders.in 
incessant conflicts, for a home .find 
habitation, or for existence itselfy-r-ft • 
period of which not a relic even of 
poetical tradition lias survived, and 
in which the means of recording events, 
or of calculating time, were wholly 
different from our modern apparatus,. 
mid ar* too little known to let ns 
judge of their sufficiency. The cele¬ 
brity of Hengist in the old Saxon 
epics, but in which he is neyer, we 
think, connected with the invasion, of 
England, appears to be a doulilqgpdged 
weapon, and may even account for 
his name being taken as a convenient 
stock to bear a graft of later romance. 
If we add to all this the tendency of 
the age to fiction and exaggeration, 
the marks of a fabulous character, so 
forcibly pointed out by Lappenberg 
iu the recurrence of certain fixed 
mmibers-or periods of yeai^s, chiefly on 
ail octoniiry system, as distinguished 
by conspicuous events, ’ the divino 
genealogies attributed to’the heroes, 
and the resemblance in incident to- 
siniilar traditions iu other ages or 
scenes/ we shall easily see the un¬ 
steady footing on whicli the question 
stand-*, and lie obliged to own, that, 
if our belief nmd oe renounced in 
Romulus and Benins, we can scarcely 
go to the stake for Hengist and Horsa. 
It is remarkable, that while the Roman 
brothers are said to bear one and the 
same name in different forms, the 
appellations of the Anglo-Saxon lead¬ 
ers are also so far identical, as each 
signifying the warlike animal which 
is said to have been emblazoned on 
the Saxon banner. . 

It should be satisfactory to our 
West-Brltish brethren, that Lappon- 
berg sees no reason to distrust the ex¬ 
istence of the illustrious Arthur, bat 
lie admits too readily the questionable 
discover}- of liis grave. 

“ The contemporary who record* the 
victory at Bath gained by hi* countrymen 
in the first year of his life, and who teus 
witness of its consequences after a lapse' 
of forty-four years, bilda^ surname*! the 
Wise, considers it superfluous to mention 

r 
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the name of the far-famed victor; hot 
■hie wide-spread work, and the yet more 
wide-spread extracts from it in Be da, 
hare reached no region in which the 
feme of King Arthur had not outstript 
them, the noble champion who defended 
the liberty, usages, and language of the 
ancient fcountry from destruction by 
savage enemies ; who protected the cross 
* against the Pagans, and gained security 
to the churches most distinguished for 
their antiquity and various knowledge, 
to which a considerable portion of Europe 
owes h°th its Christianity and some of 
its most celebrated monasteries. Called 
to each high-famed deeds, he needed not 
the historian to live through all ages more 
brilliantly than the heroes of tluj chroni¬ 
cles, among whom he is counted from the 
time, of Jeffrey of Monmouth; but, not 
to mention the works which, about the 
year 720, Eremita Britannus’is said to 
have composed on the .Holy Graal, and 
on the deeds of King Arthur, the rapid 
spread of Jeffrey’s work over the greater 
part of Europe,proves that the belief in 
the hero of it was deeply rooted. In 
the twelfth century a Greek poem,recently 
Testored to light, was composed in cele¬ 
bration of Arthur and the heroes of the 
round table. Still more manifestly,how¬ 
ever, do the numerous local memorials, 
whirfh throughout the whole of the then 
Christian part of Europe, from the Scot¬ 
tish hills to Mount Etna, bear allusion 
to the name of Arthnr ; while on the 
other hand, the more' measured venera¬ 
tion of the Welsh poets for that prince, 
who esteem his general, Gcraiut, more 
highly than the king himself, and even 
relate that the latter, far from being 
always v'etorious, surrendered llampslure 
and Somersetshire to the Saxons, may 
be adduced as no worthless testimony 
for the historic existence of King Arthur. 
Even those traditions concerning him, 
which at the first glance seem composed 
In determined defiance of all historic 
truth, — those which recount the ex¬ 
pedition against the Homans on their 
-demand of subjection from him,—ap¬ 
pear not totally void of foundation, 
when we call to mind that a similar ex¬ 
pedition actually took place in Gaul; 
and are, moreover, informed, on the most 
unquestionable authority, of another 
undertaking in the year 4G8, on the de¬ 
mand of Anthemius, by the British general 
‘ Riothamus, who led twelve thousand 
Britons across.' the ocean against the 
Visigoths in Gaul, and of his battles on 
^ the Loire. This very valuable narrative 
igives us some insight into the connexions 
' and resources of those parts of Britain 
which had not yet been afflicted with the 
Saxon pirates. 


"Arthur fell in a conflict on the river 
Camel, in Cornwall, against his nephew, 
Medrawd ; his death was, however, long 
kept secret, and his countrymen waited 
many years for his return, and his pro¬ 
tection against the Saxons. The dis¬ 
covery of liis long-concealcd grave in the 
abbey of Glastonbury, is mentioned by 
credible contemporaries, and excited at 
the time no suspicion of any religious or 
political deception. Had the king of- 
England, Henry the Second, who caused 
the exhumation of -the coifin in the year 
11 ill), wished merely, through an artifice, 
to convince the Welsh of the death of 
their national hero, he would hardly him¬ 
self have acted so conspicuous a part on 
the occasion. Poem and tradition bear 
witness to the spirit and his ashes, and 
tlie gravestone to the life and name of 
Arthur. Faith in the existence of this 
ChrMian Celtic Hector cannot be shaken 
by short-sighted doubt, though much 
must yet be done for British story, to 
render the sense latent in the poems of 
inspired 1 bards, which have in many 
cases reached us only in spiritless para¬ 
phrases, into the sober language of historic 
criticism.” 

It appears not unlikely, that the 
peril -1 fixed by the tradition.* lor the. 
arrival of the "Saxons does not truly 
indicate the first settlement of their 
countrymen on our shores. In Ea-t 
Anglia, (Norfolk and Suffolk,) as well 
as in Northumbria, and perhaps inde¬ 
finitely to the nprth-east, successive* 
colonies of Herman immigrants had 
probably found a home on Islands 
at the mouths of rivers, or on barren 
tracts of sea-beach, along a thinly 
peopled and ill cultivated country. 
The cautious and tentative ocuupa- 
tion of the shore thus taken, may 
have ultimately suggested the invita- 
ti n of the Saxons, or facilitated then* 
invasion of Britain in the deserted 
and distracted state in which the 
Romanised inhabitants were, left, 
when their masters and protectors 
withdrew. 

The introduction of Christianity 
among the English Saxons, is the first 
great event in their annals, that stands 
brightly out in the light of history. 
To whom we are indebted for this 
mighty and merciful revolution, does 
not, we think, admit of controversy. 
Though no friends to the corruptions 
or ambition of Koine, we cannot 
withhold from the Roman see the 
honour that here belongs to it, and for 
the service thus rendered to England, 
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to Europe, and to mankind, the the Anglican border. It was ia tba? 
name of Gregory the Great deserves year 5(j;i that St. Coltimba passed J 
a place in a nobler calendar than that over from Ireland to the Northern 
in which the. saints of his own church Piets, in whose conversion he was 
are enrolled. The liberal spirit in occupied about thirty years. And it 
which the mission was in some re,- was in 597 that Ethclbert of Kent 
spects organized, deserves high praise, was baptized, and was followed soon 
“ It is my wish,” writes Gregory, after to the font by ten thousand of 
“ that you sedulously select what von Ills subjects. Whether there was any 
may think most acceptable to Al- connexion between thest simultaneous- 
mighty God, bo it .in the Homan, or movements, beyond the ripening of 
in the Gallic,in, or in any other church, events for so desirable a result, has 
and introduce into the church of the not, so far as we know,- been talced 
Angles that which you shall have so by any inquirer. • 
collected; for things are not to be The rapidity with which Christia- 
loved for the sake of places, but places nity was then accepted implies a 
for the sake of good tilings.” The remarkable condition of tire public 
intervention of the Pope was the more mind. The bigotry, and even tha 
meritorious and seasonable from the confiding belief of the old religion, 
conduct of the Uriti-di clergy, in lenv- must in a great measure have passed 
ing their Saxon conquerors without away, and a certain dissatisfaction! - 
an attempt to convert them. Such a have come to be felt with its creed 
course may ha\e been natural and ex- and its consolations. This is peert- 
cusable. but it wa> not promt it cd either liariy visible in the course which the 
by Christian love or by enlightened comersiou took in Northumbria, 
policy; and we cannot altogether re- v. here, if we can tm-t the traditionary 
(rain from reading in the subsequent .accounts, a spirit of philosophical in- 
mnssacrc of the monks of Bangor by quirv had pervaded the nobility, and 
tin 1 Pagan sword of Ethel I rid. the ewn the priesthood, implying a high 
retribution which Augustine, had de degree of intellectual advancement, 
uonneed nsawaitm" the Celtic Church, and an earnest sense of the religious 
for not preaching to tin Angles the m cecities of our nature. Let us take 
way of life. the v ell-kmm n incidents of this event 

'Hie Irish clergy, useful as they as they are gi\en in the poetry of 
afterwards wore, had not then ndvan- Wordsworth, rather thaniu any prose 
rod so far in their progress, as to reach narrative, 

rarLiMs. 

Put to remote Northumbria's royal hall, 

Where thoughtful Eduia, tutor’ll in the school 
Of sorrow, still maintains a Heathen rule, 

Who comes with functions apostolical ? 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and °tature tall. 

Black hair, aud vivid eye, and meagre check, 

His promiueut feature like an eagle’s beak; 

A man w hose aspect doth at once appal 

And strike with reverence. The monarch leans 

Tovv’rd the pure truths this delegate propounds; 

Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation,—then convenes 
A synod of his counsellors:- give car, 

Aud what a pensive sage doth nttcr, hear ! 

rF.nsiwsios. 

“ Mau's life is like a sparrow, mighty king ! 

That, stealing in while by the fire you sit 
Housed with rejoicing frietuls, is seen to flit 
»Sdfc from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 

Here did it enter—there, on lunty wing 
Flies out, ami passes on from cold to cold; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such that transient thing. 
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The human soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode; 

But from what world she came, what wo or weal 
On her departure wi|| uo tongue hath shown; 
This mystery, if thefflptanger can reveal, 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed ! ” 


The Christian doctrine Qnce planted 
in the hearts of Englislnncu was never 
eradicated, but a storm passing over 
Northumbria levelled, for a while, the 
ripening harvest with the soil. Penda 
of Mercia, a man of remarkable cha¬ 
racter and fortune, “ the last unshaken 
and powerful adherent of Paganism 
among the Anglo-Saxons, ” swept like 
a tempest over the scene, and seemed 
to blast the growing hopes of the Chris¬ 
tian husbandman, while' the native 
.princes, in whom, from a national 
respect for royal lineage, the govern¬ 
ment was nominally' left, relapsed into 
the errors of the old faith. The deliver¬ 
ance, however, was at hand, from a 
quarter then beginning to send forth 
its beneficial influences. Oswald, a 
Bernician prince, educated among the 
Scots, or converted Piets, assembled 
a few' followers under the banner of 
the cross, and restored to his country 
independence and Christianity. 

“History informs us that Oswald’s 
cross decided the fate of Britain for ever. 
Oswald obtained the sovereignty of Ber- 
nicia, and also of Dcira, being entitled 
to the latter country by his maternal 
descent, his mother * Acha,’ the Bister of 
E&dwiae, being descended from Aelle. 
He was acknowledged as Bretwalda the 
sixth who held that dignity, and is 6aid 
to have reigued over the fonr tongnes of 
Britain, of the Angles, the Britons, the 
Piets, and the Scots. Oswald combined 
great vigour with much mildness and 
religious enthusiasm. ’ By him Christi¬ 
anity was introduced anew into his king¬ 
dom, but it was that of his teachers, the 
Scots, by ..whom Aidau was sent to him 
from the isle of St. Columba, (Hii or 
ioolmkill,) and to whom as an Episcopal 
seat, he granted the isle of Lindisfarne, 
now Holy Island, the hallowed abode of 
many heroes of the Christian fyitli. 
Severity towards Himself and the power¬ 
ful, humility and benevolence towards 
the<f>oor and lowly, activity in the cause 
of religiqp/kzeal for learniug, were the 
admirable ijhalities^bhat were praised in 
Aid an. ana shed the purest lustre on the 
old Sdottish Church to which he belonged; 
and few^ill feel disposed to doubt that 
:: the general impression which the lives of 
".such men made on the minds of people 


disgusted with Paganism, together with 
the internal truth of the Christian doc¬ 
trines, has ever, and in a greater degree, 
contributed to their first conversion,, 
than even the most convincing and solid 
arguments. How else could the so-often 
vainly attempted conversion of the North¬ 
umbrians have been effected by Aidan, 
who, sprung from a hostile race, scut 
from a hostile school, strove to propagate 
the doctrines of the defeated Soots and 
Piets, the former oppressors of the Britons,, 
in a tongue for which Oswald himself was 
compelled to act as the interpreter ! 

“ Of Aidau’s fitness for the pious work 
committed to him, a judgment may Le- 
formed from the following anecdote re¬ 
lated by Beda. At the ‘ solicitation oi 
Oswald, a priest had been sent by the 
Scots to preach the word to the Pagans 
of Northumbria, who, proving unqualified 
for the task, and unwelcome to the people, 
through the austerity of his character, 
returned to his country, where, in an 
assembly of bis brethren, he declared 
his inability to effect any good among a 
people so ungovernable and barbarous. 
On hearing this declaration, Aidan, who 
was present at the meeting, said to him, 
‘ Brother, it seems to me that you iiave 
been harsher than was fitting towards 
such uninstructcd hearers, and have not, 
in conformity with apostolic usage, first 
offered the milk of milder instruction, 
until, gradually nourished by the divine 
word, they might become capable both of 
receiving the more perfect, and of execut¬ 
ing the higher precepts of God.’ A dis¬ 
cussion, to which these words gave rise, 
terminated in the unauirnous declaration, 
that Aidan was worthy of the Episcopal 
dignity, and that he ought to be sent 
bock to the ignorant unbelievers. . 

“In such, and in every other manner 
possible, Oswald promoted the religion 
of the Cross, planted by him, not in his 
own kingdom only, but in the states en¬ 
circling the British empire. In this he 
followed the impressions of his youth, 
and the conviction which had steeled his 
arm to victory. He might also have 
cherished the hope that in a British 
Christian church, the surest spiritual sup¬ 
port would be found to consist in the 
nnion of all the tongues of Britain.” 

For some time the Catholic and 
Columban clergy lived and laboured 
togetlicf in the common cause of true 
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religion, with mutual chanty and in¬ 
creasing usefulness. But the desire 
for external unity, so attractive in 
theory, so unattainable in practice, 
disturbed this pleasing repose; and, 
in the struggle that ensued, the victory 
was on the side of the Romish system, 
aided perhaps by superior learning 
and experience, and perhaps by the 
great advantage which dictatorial in¬ 
tolerance often possesses, in religious 
matters, over an enlarged liberality. 
On weak or ill-instructed minds, the 
bold assertion of an exclusive access 
to salvation, so dogmatically, claimed 
by bigots of all churches, will gener¬ 
ally prevail over opposing doctrines, 
which invest the choice of a sect w ith 
a less hazardous responsibility. The 
scene at the Synod of Whitby reveals 
a part of the truth, but perhaps a 
part only; and views of deeper policy 
may have been concealed under the 
.somewhat slender pretext which led 
to this momentous change. 

“ An important measure, both for the 
benefit of the church and the closer union 
of the Anglo-Saxons, was reserved for 
King Oswiu. The Anglo-Saxons,accord¬ 
ing as they had been converted by Au¬ 
gustine and his followers, or by tlio«e of 
Columba, were attached to the Roman 
Catholic, or to the British Church. The 
majority of the ecclesiastics, at least of 
the more distinguished, belonged to the 
latter ; hence arose a difference in reli¬ 
gious views and worship, not only in the 
several kingdoms, but in the several pro¬ 
vinces, which threatened to become ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to the new faith. 
We see this religious discussion intro¬ 
duced through marriages even among the 
royal families, and that Oswiu himself 
celebrated the Raster festival, according 
to the Scottish practice, on a different 
day from that observed by liis queen, 
Ranfloed, a daughter of the King of Kent. 
Ealhfrith also, the son, and co-regent 
with Oswiu, was, through the persuasion 
of his fricud Ccnwealh, favourable to the 
llomau ohurcli. Differences of this kind, 
though affecting externals ouly, greatly 
«udangered the Christian faith among a 
people scarcely weaned from the worship 
of their forefathers, and acquainted with 
Christianity only in the closest connexion 
with the new external observances. Col- 
man, a Scot, the third bishop of Lindia- 
fame, after the death of Finan, zealously 
etrove to establish the principles of his 
.sect. A synod was called at Streones- 
healh, (Whitby) in which, under the pre- 
eidency of Oswiu, the most distinguished 
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ecclesiastics of each church hfendeii 
their respective doctrines. Among thef 
partisans of Rome wen Agilbert, bishop ' 
of Wessex, and Wilfrith, (Wilferth) the ' 
future celebrated bishop of York. The 
disputation waB maintained on both 
sides with learning and acuteness, and * 
the Scottish clergy might have succeeded 
in settling for ever a strong barrier against - 
the Catholio pretensions of the Roman - 
church, if the king, wavering under the 
weight of so many conflicting arguments, 
had not remarked, that the Scots appealed 
to St. Columba, but the Catholics to the 
Apostle 1'eter; for Wilfrith had no$ for¬ 
gotten to adduce, in support of the 
Roman tenets, that Peter was the rock on 
which the Lord had founded his Church, 
and that to him were committed the 
keys of Heaven. ‘Has Columba also 
received such power?’ demanded the 
king. Colman could not answer in the 
affirmative. ‘Do you both agree, that 
to Peter the Lord has given tlie keys of . 
Heaven?’ Both affirmed it. ‘Then,* 
said the king, ‘ I will not oppose the 
Heavenly porter, but to my utmost 
ability will follow all his commands and 
precepts, lest, when 1 come to the gates 
of Heaven, there 1 be no one .to open to 
me, should he, who is shown to have the 
key in his custody, turn his back upon 
me.’ Those sitting in the council, as 
well as tlio.-e standing around, noble and 
vulgar, alike anxious for their eternal 
salvation, approved of this determination, 
and were thus, in the usual spirit of 
large assemblies, and without farther 
investigation of the arguments adduced, 
impelled to a decision by the excited 
feelings of the moment. The Scots 
either returned to their friends, or 
yielded to the opinion of the majority, 
and thus, by the learning of their school, 
became useful to the Anglo-Saxons; bnt, 
together with these apparently trivial 
externals, the great latent influence was 
sacrificed, which their church would 
probably have acquired in opposition to 
the then less firmly established one of 
Rome.” * 

The arrival of Theodore, an able 
and accomplished Asiatic, appointed 
to the primacy by the Pope, and the- 
co-operatioii of Wilfrith, just men¬ 
tioned, an Anglo-Sjtxon of transcam* 
daut talents and unconquerable zeal, 
continued throughout Eufhuid*thc 
ascendency of Romish influence, which 
had thus been csfpblisliet^ui North¬ 
umbria, and which, from the first* had 
been recognised in Kent. * x 
AY e may speculate, withLaflrcnba*, 
on the results to be expected if tliu» 
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l «j*®torersr had terminated differently. 
A victory of opinion, gained in England 
the followers of Colninba, might 
>witvie laid the foundation of a United 
'Church, comprehending all the races 
4fchat inhabited the island, and suili- 
deutly powerful to contest with Italy 
' the guidance of Christian principles 
over the rest of Europe, and to confine 
lie Roman Bitshoprick within narrower 
and safer bounds. 

“ The British Church, established pro¬ 
bably on the oldest direct traditions from 
Judea, in closest connexion with conver- 
jriOns of the highest importance in the 
history of mankind, appeared, no less by 
Sts geographical position than by its 
exalted spiritual endowments, fitted to 
become the foundation of a northern 
'patriarchate, which, by its counterpoise 
-.to Rome and the rest of the south, its 
guardianship over a Celtic and Germanic 
population, sanctified by the doctrine of 
Christ, might have been the instrument 
to impart to those within its pale, that 
which both meditative and ambitious 
men in the middle-age sometimes vent nred 
to think on, hut which, in comparatively 
modern times, Martin Luther first strove 
to extort for Romanized Europe.” 

The picture is pleasing if we con¬ 
template these possibilities merely on 
*" the side that's next the sun.” We 
fancy a church system extending over 
^Northern Europe, pure in it.-' doctrines 
and peaceable in its policy, free from 
foreign influence and intrigue, and in 
harmony with the frank and earnest 
character of the nations it embrace- 


had remained pure, the miaided energy 
of the Roman See might have sunk 
under the formidable errors with 
which she was at one time threatened, 
and the limits of orthodox Christendom 
might have been fearfully abridged. 
As it is, by the unity that tor a time 
was attained even at a serious sacrifice, 
the preservation and extension of the 
apostolic faith may have lmen secured 
until the fulness of time arrived, when 
the Reformation set men free from a 
bondage that had ceased to be neces¬ 
sary, and had begun to be pernicious. 

'jin 1 ascendency of the Romish 
clmrch brought with it another com¬ 
pensation, in the influx of southern 
art and classical learning. It cannot 
be doubted that our religious connex¬ 
ion with Christian Rome, was mainly 
instrumental iu rendering us familiar 
with Roman and even with Grecian 
antiquity: and who shall say what 
might have been our mental condition 
if a\c bad wanted all the ennobling 
and ameliorating influences which 
have thence been derived ? A Saxon 
or a Celtic tendency predominating 
in our literature, and in our habits of 
thought and action, and excluding 
perhaps benigner elements of senti¬ 
ment and reflection, miglrt have made 
us a rude and rugged people, brave 
and impetuous, ardent and impas¬ 
sioned, but without either the refine¬ 
ment of taste, the soundness of judg¬ 
ment, or the depth of philosophy, 
which have been the fruits of that 


within its bosom. We imagine, too 
that -Rome herself, uninjured by the 
Intoxication of a wealth and power 
too great for any clerical rulers to 
bear meekly and innocently, would 
Rave retained something more of 
apostolical troth and simplicity; and 
that the two rivals might have run a 
friendly prace of Christian zeal and 
diligence. But there are also opjKisite 
contingencies which may reconcile us 
to the eourse, in which events have 
been directed by a wisdom greater 
than our own. We might have seen 
perhaps in our own region the estab- 
lislpuentpf a church at variance with 
that of Rome, in some essential 
articles of,faith ip which we now r 
agree with her. We might have been 
boi$ under a great Arian or Pelagian 
heresiardhy, enervating or polluting all 
&ar best elements of action; or, if tee 


ingrafted iti-tnictinn which has 
softened and subdued our native 
character. On the whole, then, let us 
be grateful for what we are: not re¬ 
pining at having learned our religion 
man Rome, aud not regretting that 
we are now emancipated from our 
schoolmistress, and at liberty to judge 
and to act for ourselves. 

With other arts ami knowledge, as 
La] ipenberg observes, 

“ Architecture also came in the suite of 
the Roman Church. The Scottish clergy, 
from the preference, perhaps, of the nor¬ 
thern nations for that material, had 
built their churches of wood, tlmtching 
them with reeds, an example of which 
existed in the new Cathedral at Lindis- 
farue. It was at a later period only that 
reeds were exchanged for shaets of lead, 
with which the walls also were some¬ 
times covered. Wilfrith sent for masons 
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from Kent, and the abbot Benedict for 
workmen from Gaul. The stone basilica, 
erected by Paulinus, at. York, which had 
fallen into a disgraceful state of dilapi¬ 
dation, was restored by Wilfrith, Jhe 
roof covered with lead, the windows 
filled with glass, till then unknown 
among his countrymen. At Ripon, he 
caused a new basilica of polished 
stone to be erected, supported by pil¬ 
lars with a portico. The consecra¬ 
tion—at which the Kings Ecgfrith and 
./Elfwine were present — was concluded 
by a feasting reminding us of Pagan 
times, which lasted daring three days 
and nights. The four gospels,, written 
with golden letters on purple vellum, 
adorned with paintings, in a case of pure 
gold set with precious stones, enables us 
to judge both of the wealth and munifi¬ 
cence of the patrons of Wilfrith. 

An edifice still more remarkable was 
erected by the bishop at Hexham, which, 
it N said, had not its like on this side of 
the Alps. Benedict’s structure, too, at 
Wearmonth, was the work of masters 
from Gaul,after the Homan model. Thus, 
we perceive, in the instance of the most 
memorable buildings of which mention is 
found in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
how their architecture sprang from that 
of aucicnt Home, however it may have 
been modified in England, to suit a diffe¬ 
rence of circumstances and climate. 

The details we po- ;t>s of the ex¬ 
ertions of Benedict, mentioned in the 
preceding extract, and generally 
distinguished l>y the name of Benedict 
Biscop, are especially interesting, and 
present n # remarkable \ iew of the 
actual importation and progress of 
those arts of civilization, to which 
the Saxons hut a century before were 
utter strangers. He was the builder, 
and first abbot of St. Peters monas¬ 
tery at TYeromouth : — k *A man," as 
Bede tells ns in his Lives of the Ab¬ 
bots of that locality, *' of a venerable 
life, (we use Dr. Liles’ translation,) 
blessed (beuedictiis) both in grace 
and in name ; having the mind of an 
adult even from his childhood, sur¬ 
passing his age .by his manners, and 
with a soul addicted to no false 
pleasures. He was descended from 
a noble lineage of the Angles, and 
by corresponding dignity of mind, 
worthy to be exalted into the 
company of the angels. Lastly, he 
was the minister of* King Oswy, 
and by his gift enjoyed an estate 
suitable toliis rank; but at the age 


of twenty-fire rears he despto^jMp 
transitory wealth, that he might #4 
tain that which is eternal. 3®§J 
visited Rome five times, and nevejr" 

« med with empty hands. After 
g settled at Weremouth in the 
year 674, Benedict visited Gaol, and 
brought with him masons and glttKt 
artificers, to build his church in the 
Roman style. He then made his 
fourth voyage to Rome, (we quotd . 
again from Bede,) - 
“And returned loaded with man 
abundant spiritual merchandise than be- ■ 
fore. In the first place, he brought back * 
a large quantity of books of all kinds; ! 
secondly, a great number of .relics of 
Christ’s Apostles and Martyrs, all likely 
to bring a blesoing on many &u English 
church; thirdly, he introduced the Homan, 
mode of chanting, singing, and ministering 
in the church, by obtaining permission . 
from Pope Agatlio to take back with 1dm 
Juhn, the arch chanter of the church of 
St. Peter, and Abbot of the Monastery w 
St. Martin, to teach the English/*— 
Further, “ he brought with him pictures 
of sacred representations to adorn the 
church of St. Peter, which he had bnilt; 
namely, a likeuess of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the twelve Apostles, with which 
he intended to adorn the ceutral nave, 
on boarding placed from one wall to the 
other; also some figures from ecclesiastical 
history for the south wall, aud others 
from the Revelation of St. John for the 
north wall; so that every one who entered 
the church, even if they could uot read, 
whereever they turned their eyes, might 
have before them the amiable countenance 
of Christ and his Saints, though it were 
but in a picture, and with watchful 
minds might revolve on the benefits of our 
Lord's incarnation, and having before 
their eyes the perils of the last judgment, 
might examine their hearts the more 
strictly on that accouut.” 

Some yours afterwards, lie -matte 
liis fifth voyage 

“ From Britain to Home, fpid returned 
(as usual) with au immense number of 
proper ecclesiastical relics. There were 
many sacred hooks aud pictures of the 
saints, as numerous as before. . He also 
brought with him pictures out of our 
Lord’s history, which he hung round Ike 
Chapel of Our Lady in the larger moots- 
tery; and others to adort St: Paul’e 
church and monastery, ably describing 
the connexion of the Old and New 
Testament; as, for instance,- Isaac 
bearing the wood for bis own ^tamrificey 
and Christ carrying the croon onwrhkh 
lie was about to suffer, were placed aifio 
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by filde. Again, the serpent raised up 
by Mpses in, the desert, was illustrated 
by. the Son of Han exalted on the cross. 
.Ajplong other things, he brought two 
dloaks, all'of silk, and of incomparable 
workmanship, for which he received an 
estate of three hides, on the south bank 
of the river Were, near its mouth, from 
King Alfred.” 

A glimpse of the pictures thus im¬ 
ported Into England, in the seventh 
.century, and of the gazing multitudes 
who would crowd around them, would 
carry us back almost to the childhood 
of modem art, and to the infancy of 
English taste. 

The establishment, however, of 
Roman influence in England was 
partial after all, and ecclesiastical 
authority was not independent of the 
State. The Anglo-Saxon clergy, as 
Lapponberg observes, ’ were not so 
free as their brethren on the eonti- 
4|nt, and many are the complaints 
that their subjection to secular power 
seems to have called forth, particu¬ 
larly as to their liability to the Irinotfa 
necessity of fortress and bridge 
money, and contributions for military 
levies. The weaker hold maintained 
by the Papal power helped to pro¬ 
mote the use of the vernacular tongue 
in their church service, and the dillii- 
sion of vernacular versions of Scrip¬ 
ture, as well as other benefits of 
which we are still reaping the good 
fruits. 

The permanent importance of the 
struggles then maintained for eccle¬ 
siastical ascendency, and the profes¬ 
sion and pursuits of the only men by 
whom history could be written, lnn e 
necessarily given an undue promi¬ 
nence to those actors on the scene 
who belonged to the church, and have 
left the laymen and even the royal 
personages of the period in compara¬ 
tive obsedftty. As illustrating the 
workings of Roman influence on the 
minds of men, we may select two ex¬ 
amples of distinguished churchmen of 
Northumbria, the one representing the 
secular, and the other the monastic 
portion of the clergy, and ip whom 
the different elements entering into 
the spirit of the times were very 
variously exhibited. 

♦ “ though not of noble birth, 

W*s gldowed with all those natural ad¬ 
vantages, the influence of which over 


rugged, uncivilised people appears almost 
fabulous. In his thirteenth year, the 
period at which an Anglo-Saxon yoptli 
was considered of age, he resolved to 
leave his parents and renounce the 
world. Equipped suitably to his station, 
ho was sent to the court of Oswiu, and, 
through the influence of the Queen Ean- 
floed, was received into the monastery of 
Liudisfarne by the chamberl&iu Cudda, 
who had exchanged earthly joys aiuL 
sorrows for the retirement and observ¬ 
ances of a cloister. There he was as 
remarkable for humility as for mental 
endowments. Besides other books, he 
had read the entire Psalter, according to 
the emendation of St. Jerome, as in uso 
among the Scots. His anxious desire to. 
leliold and pray in the church of the 
apostle Peter runst have been the more 
grateful to the queen and her Roman 
Catholic friends, from the novelty and 
singularity of such a wish among his 
countrymen. In furtherance of his ob¬ 
ject, she sent him to her brother Karcou- 
berht, King of Kent, where lie made him¬ 
self familiar with the doclriues of the 
Roman Church, including the Psalms 
according to the fifth edition, lie was 
attached as travelling companion to 
Benedict, surnamed Biscop, a distin¬ 
guished man, who, • at a later period, 
exerted himself so beneficially in the 
cause of the Church, and in the civiliza¬ 
tion and instruction of the Northum¬ 
brians. Benedict died abbot of the mo¬ 
nastery founded, bv him at Wearmouth, 
an establishment not less famed for arts 
and scientific treasures, than ennobled 
through its celebrated priest, the vene¬ 
rable Beda. On Wilfriih’s arrival at 
Lyons, Hal fin us, the Archbishop, was so 
struck by bis judicious discourse, comely 
countenance, and mature understanding, 
that he retained him long with him, 
(.tiered to adopt him for his son, to give 
him the hand of his brother’s daughter, 
and to procure for him the government of 
a part of Gaul. 

“But Wilfrith hastened to Rome, ac¬ 
quired there a thorough knowledge of the 
four Gospels, also the Roman computa¬ 
tion of Easter, which, as wc have already 
seen, he afterwards so triumphantly em¬ 
ployed, and at the same time made him¬ 
self familiar with many rules of ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline, and whatever else was 
proper for a miuister of the Roman 
Church. On his return, ’he passed three 
years at Lyons, with his friend Daifinus, 
and extended his knowledge by attend¬ 
ing the most learned teachers. He bow 
declared himself wholly devoted to the 
Church of Rome, and received from Dai¬ 
finus the tousure of, St. Peter, consisting 
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of a circle of hair in imitation of the 
crown of thorns, while the Scots shaved 
the entire front, leering the hair only on 
the hinder part of the head. Here he 
nearly shared the fate of his unfortunate 
friend, the archbishop, iu the persecution 
raised against him by the Queen Bald* 
bild, the widow of Clovis the Second, and 
the mayor of the palace, Ebrnin; but the 
comely yonng stranger, through the ex¬ 
traordinary compassion of his persecutors, 
was saved from the death of a martyr. 
He now hastened back to liis country, 
where he was honourably received by 
King Ealhfrith, consecrated abbot of the 
monastery of llipon, and regarded as a 
prophet by high and low. After the 
disputation with -Bishop Colman at 
Whitby, Oswiu and his Bon, with their 
witan, ciiosp the abbot Wilfrith for Bishop 
of York, who passed over to Paris to be 
consecrated by Agilbreht. On his return to 
Noithumbria, lie was driven by a storm on 
the roast among the Pagan Boutli Saxons, 
who proceeded vigorously to exercise 
tlic right of wreck on the strangers. The 
chief priest of the idolaters stood on an 
eminence for the purpose of depriving 
them of power by his maledictions and 
magic, when one of their number, with 
David’s courage and success, hurled a 
stone at him, from a sling, which struck 
him to the brain. At the fall of their 
priest, the fury of the people was excited 
against the Mile band, who succeeded, 
however, after a conflict, four times re¬ 
newed, iu re-embarking with the return 
of the tide, and reached Saudwich in 
safety.” 

Wilfrith in his absence had been de¬ 
prived of tlig See of York, and on his 
return retired with real or affected 
submission to his cloister at llipon; 
but the see u as restored to hint by 
the Influence of Theodore. Various 
events hastened an outbreak of dis¬ 
sensions among tin 1 higher clergy, and 
of the jealousy of the secular towards 
lhe ecclesiastical power. 

In order partly to curtail the di¬ 
mensions of Wilfri til’s power, the See 
of York \\ ns divided into two dioceses; 
umi the influence ami remonstrances 
of the bishop were unavailing to avert 
the lilow. lie set out, therefore, on a 
journey to Rome, to appeal to the 
Papal authority; but lie had enemies 
abroad, as well as at home, and was 
only saved from their hostility by a 
storm, which drove his vessel to tho 
coast of Friesland, and secured for 
him the honour of being the first of 
the numerous' English missionaries 


who bdre the tidings of the Gospdfcf 
the continental Fagans of the North.-® 

Resnraing his journey, after a year^ 
ho laid liis complaints before the*. 
Roman Sec, and was here also the, 
first in a less honourable path,—no.,, 
previous appeal to the Papal protect ; 
tiou having ever been attempted by ■! 
Anglo-Saxon churchmen. The thun¬ 
ders of the Vatican sounded,.as yet, 
but faintly in British ears *, and Wil- 
frith, on his return, was consigned to 
a prison, instead of obtaining that re- ' 
storation of his honours which Pop©. 
Agatho had ventured to decree. 

Driven from Northumbria a home¬ 
less exile, Wilfrith fled to the shores 
of Sussex, the scene of hU former peril 
and preservation, and, renewing lus- 
cflbrts against the remains of Pagan 
barbarism still lingering in that quar¬ 
ter, he taught the natives the lore of 
a better life, both in worldly and in.| 
Spiritual things, and established a* 
bishopric- to the charge of wliioh he 
v as liim>clf elevated. 

Again reconciled to Theodore, he 
was appointed to the See of Litchfield, 
the fourth that had fallen to him, and 
lie afterwards had the glory of declin¬ 
ing an otter of the archicpiscopate of 
( antcrbiiry. After recovering the 
bishopric of York, he once more lost 
it by becoming involved iu new dis¬ 
putes and contests'for the sujieriority 
of the KoniL-h discipline, and, in his, 
seventieth year, carried another ap¬ 
peal to the Papal Chair,, which, on 
this occasion, had the satisfaction of 
finding that both Wilfrith and liis cne- 
inicf. pleaded to its juriodictiou. Wil- 
frith was exculpated by the Pope, but 
could only obtain from the Anglo- 
Saxon Prince of Northumbria the See 
of lloxham and the monastery of, 
llipon. “ After a few years passed in 
almsgiving and the improvement of 
church discipline, Wilfrith died in his 
seventy-sixth year, a man whose for¬ 
tunes and activity in the European re¬ 
lations of England were long without 
a parallel.” lie completed what Au¬ 
gustine began, mid united the English 
Church to that of Rome in mature of 
discipline. Even bis iufinence, how¬ 
ever. could not destroy the indepen¬ 
dence of bis eountrymeu, who, as Lap- 
pci; berg observes, ‘*oven after they 
were no longer Anti-Catholic, conti¬ 
nued always Anti-Papistical ” 
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He two achievements which occur 
as episodes in this singular biography, 
"tiie commencement of a Christian 
mission in Germany, and the conver¬ 
sion of the last remnants of Paganism 
in England, would have been enough 
to immortalise their author, inde¬ 
pendently of his influence on the out¬ 
ward discipline of the Clinch. 

To the chequered and restless career 
of Wilfrith, thus divided 'between 
clerical ambition, and Christian use¬ 
fulness, a striking contrast is pre¬ 
sented in the peaceful life of one who 
is the honour of Saxon England, and 
the brightest, or the only bright name 
In European literature diming the 
centuries that intervened between 
Thcodoric and Charlemagne. 

* But no one imparts to the age of the 
* Wisest King 9 greater brilliancy than the 
man just.named, whom the epithet of 
‘The Venerable 9 adorns, whose know¬ 
ledge was profound and almost universal. 
Bom in the neighbourhood of Wgarmouth, 
he enjoyed in that abbey the instructions 
of Benedict, its first abbot, of whom we 
have already had occasion to make hon¬ 
ourable mention, as well as those of his 
successor, Ceolfrith, equally distinguished 
for his zeal in the promotion of learning. 
In the neighbouring cloister of Jarrow, 
Beda passed his life in exercises of piety 
and in varied study; and gave life and 
form to almost all the knowledge which 
the age conld offer him. "If, on a consi¬ 
deration of his worksj it must appear ma¬ 
nifest that that age possessed more means 
of knowledge, both in manuscripts and 
learned ecclesiastics, than wo are wont to 
ascribe to it; and even if we must recog¬ 
nise in Beda the high culture of the 
Homan church, rather than Anglo-Saxon 
nationality, yet the acknowledgment 
which his merits found in Rome during 
his life, and shortly after his death, whcrc- 
ever learning could penetrate, proves that 
in him we justly venerate a wonder of 
the time. His numerous theological writ¬ 
ings, his illustrations of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, have through¬ 
out many ages, until the total revolution 
in that branch of learning, found readers 
and transcribers in every cloister of 
Europe. His knowledge of Greek, of 
medicine, of astronomy, of prosody, he 
made subservient to the instruction of his 
contemporaries j his work (< De sex hnjus 
seculi ffitatibufi,” though less used than 
it deserves to be, is the basis of most of 
the universal chronicles of the middle age. 


But his greatest merit, which will pre¬ 
serve his name through all future gener¬ 
ations, consists in his historic works, as 
far as they concern his own native land. 
If a second man like himself had arisen 
in his days, who with the same dear, 
circumspect glance, the same honest and 
pious purpose, had recorded the secular 
transactions of his forefathers, as Beda 
has transmitted to us those chiefly of the 
church, then would the history of England 
have been to posterity almost like revel¬ 
ation for Germanic antiquity." 

It seems like a miracle to witness 
within a century of tlieir country’s con¬ 
version, two native names so remark¬ 
able as those. Under the influence 
thus exerted, which in the one man 
was purely good, and iu the other had 
more good in it than evil, an active 
spirit of religion was necessarily in¬ 
troduced. ami the national character 
underwent a mighty change. The 
condition of public feeling at this 
period is strongly illustrated in the 
concluding chapter of Bede's History. 

“ Such being the peaceable and calm 
disposition of the times, many of the 
Northumbrians, as well of the nobility 
■ as private persons, laying aside their 
weapons, rather incline to dedicate both 
themselves and their children to tlic 
tonsure and monastic vows, than to 
study martial discipline. What will be 
the end hereof, the next age will show. 
This is, for the present, the state of all 
Britain ; in the year, since the coming 
of the English into Britain about 
but id the 731st year of the incarnation 
of our Lord, in whose reign may tho 
earth ever rejoice ; may Britain exult 
in the profession of his faith ; and may 
many islands be glad, and sing praises 
in honour of his holiness 1" 

What will he the end hereo f the nest 
age will show! These arc ominous 
words, of which we are soon to lind 
the fulfilment in many grievous re¬ 
volutions and disasters. Ami yet 
amid ail those it is impossible to de¬ 
preciate the value and operation of the 
peaceful interval that preceded them, 
or to deny that, though other things 
might fall or fade away for a time, the 
great work of the diffusion of Chris¬ 
tian civilisation was destined ever to 
make more rapid progress, even bv 
the help of those very events which 
seemed to threaten its extinction. 
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SCOTTISH MELODIES BY DELTA. 


ERIC'S DIRGE. 

Bhox’st tliou but to pass away, 
Chieftain, in thy bright noon-day ? 

(All who knew thee, love thee!) 
Who to Eric would not yield ? 
lied hand in the battle field. 
Kinsman’s idol, Beauty’s shield, 
Flowers wc strew above thee! 

Eagle-like, in Glory’s sky, 

Soar'. 1 thy dauntless spirit high ; 

(Ail who knew thee, love thee !) 
Scion of a matchless race, 

.Strong in form, and fair of face, 

First in field, and first in chase, 
Flowers we strew above thee! 

Three to one Argyle came on, 

Yet thy glance defiance shone ; 

(All who knew thee, love tlice !) 
Fear thine Islesmen never knew ; 

We were linn, tho' We were few; 
And in front thy banner flew :-j~ 
Flowcrs we strew above thee! 

"What mere men could do was done; 
Two at least .we "lew for oue ; 

(All who knew thee, love thee!) 
But, ah fatal was our gain! 

For, amid tin* foremost slain, 

Lay’st, thou, whom we mourn in vain: 
. Flowers we strew above thee! 

Mourn!—nor own one tearless eye, 
Barra, Harris, Uist, and Skye! 

(All who knew thee, love thee!) 
Eric! low thou liest the while, 
Shadowed by Iona’s pile; 

May no step thy stone defile:— 
Flowers wc strew above thee! 


THE STORMY SEA ! 

Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 

In the sunset, at her knitting, 

Song a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree ; 

' And, as daylight died before ns, * 
And the vesper star shoue o’er us, 
Fitful rose her tender chorus — _ 
“Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 

Warmly shone that sunset glowing; 
Sweetly breathed the young flowers- 
blowing; 

Earth, with beauty overflowing, 
Seem'd the home of love to be, 

As those angel tones ascending, 

With the scene and season blending. 
Ever had the same low ending— 

*• Jamie's on the stonnv sea!” 

v 

Curfew bells remotely ringing, 
Mingledv ith that sweet voice singing; 
And the last red rays seem'd clinging 
Lingeringly It* tower amt tree: 
Fearer as 1 came, and nearer. 

Finer nwc the notes, and clearer; 

Oh! *twas heaven itself to hear her— 
*■ Jamie's on the stormy sea!” 

“ Blow, ye west winds! blandly hover 
O'er the bark that bears my lover; 
Gently blow, and bear him over 
To his own dear home ami me ; 
For, when night winds bend tho willow. 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 
Thinking of the foaming billow — ^ 
“Jamie's on the stonily sea!” 

IIow could I but list, but linger, 

To the song, and near the singer, 
Sweetly wooing heaven to bring her 
Jaiuie from the stormy sea: 

And, while yet her lips did name me. 
Forth I sprang—my heart o’ercax&G 
me — 

“ Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 
Home returned, to love and thee f ’ 
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GENERAL MACK—A CRISTMAS CAROL. 

To the Tune of“JVo one else could hare done it.” 

At the taking of Ulin, some forty years back, 

** No one could have done it” but General Mack: 

Like “ The League,” the besiegers were certainly strong, 

But to Mack, without doubt, did the triumph belong: 

“ In vain,” people cried, “ must have been the attack, , 

But for one single man—gallant General Mack!" * 

Yet “ the Hero of Ulm,” doesn't stand quite alone,— 

For we have a General Mack of our own ; 

And when any strong Fortress in which he commands, 

Anj' morning is found in The Enemy’s lmmls, 

We cry till our voices are ready to crack, 

“ Pray, who could have done it but General Mack?” 

In the time of old Mack, although only a lad, 

What delight in the name must the stripling have had! 

How the opening buds of political truth 

Must have swell'd in the heart of the generous youth. 

As he nobly resolved to pursue the same track, 

And become, in due season, a General Mack! 

“ If perchance,” he would say, ‘-the time ever should he, 

When some fortress as strong is entrusted to me — 

If its chosen defenders I ever should lead. 

Here at once is a system that's sure to succeed! 

How soon may the boldest and bravest attack 
Be brought to an end, by a General Mack!” 

Tn days when they tell us that proffhets are rare, 

This was, for a joung one, you'll own, pretty fair; 

For in due course of time, (not to dwell upon dates,) 

Full many a fortress had open’d its gates | 

And 1 could not admit, though 1 were on the rack, ^ 

Anv one could have done it but General Mack. 

■% * 

On each new exploit, the same wonderment ran — 

“ You'll allow that this Mack is a wonderful man. 

All the optics of Mends and of foes he defies— 

He is always preparing some pleasant surprise— 

What a squint you must have, if you see on what- tack, 

He next is to go—honest General Mack!” 

Oh, gallant commander! I hear people say, 

These triumphs of yours have at length had their day. 

I will not determine how far that may be, . • 

But I’m sure they have not been forgotten by me ; 

And a Carol for Christmas you never shall lack, 

As long as your name shall be General Mack ! 
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reflections suggested by toe 

Wf. have heard a great deal said 
of late against what are termed “ per¬ 
sonalities”—a term which, I suppose, 
implies remarks or reflections on the 
personal conduct of an individual. If 
a statesman is hard pressed on some 
unpleasant point, he escapes by say¬ 
ing, that it is only a “ personality,” 
and that to “ bandy personalities ” is 
a thing from which he is precluded by 
his dignity. If a discussion in Par¬ 
liament turn much upon these per¬ 
sonalities, they are treated by those; 
who may find them distasteful, as a 
totally irrelevant matter, interrupting 
the true business of the House ; and if 
they ore noticed, it is done as if it was 
a pure a gratuitous piece 

of condescension on the part of the 
person replying to the attack. It 
seems to be laid down as a sort of 
axiom by many, that political ques¬ 
tions should Ik. discussed solely on 
their own merits, abstaining from all 
remarks on personal character, more 
especially in Parliament, where all 
such reflections are condemned as pure 
waste of the time of the House. 

That political questions should be 
discusses! on their own merits, and 
that those merits are in no way af¬ 
fected by the character of any indi¬ 
vidual whatever, is perfectly trig*; but 
if it be meant to be inferred that the 
personal character of public men is 
therefore a matter of no importance, 
a subject which is to be veiled ill a 
sacred silence, and never to be ex¬ 
amined or discussed, such a sentiment 
is eminently flimsy and false, one 
which could only find general accep¬ 
tance in a poor-minded age, to which 
material interests were of greater 
value than the far higher ones of 
national character. For that the 
national character is greatly affected 
by the personal character of its lead¬ 
ing public men, is a truth that will 
scarcely be called in question. The 
venality and corruption which more 
especially disgraced the ministry of 
Walpole, and infected, in a greater or 
less degree, that of his successors, 
may reasonably bo expected to have 
exercised a widely debasing influence 
on the nation at largo, an expectation 


CAREER OF TOE LATE PREMIER. 

amply confirmed (to say nothing of 
native testimonies) by the estimates 
which foreign writers of that time- 
draw of the national character of 
England. The intriguing and pro- . 
fligate character of many of the public* ■ 
men under Charles H. bad, no doubt, 
a similarly evil influence on the popu¬ 
lar mind; and generally, all insincerity 
in high places must be looked on as a 
bane to the country. Most widely 
should we err, if, in estimating the 
career of those statesmen, we looked 
only to the outward character of their 
measures, in a commercial, economi¬ 
cal, or political point Of view. How¬ 
ever beneficial many of their mea¬ 
sures may have been in these respects, 
if their own character was not sincere 
and honest, if these measures were 
brought about not by fair and open 
means, but by artful and underhand 
intrigues, by false professions, by 
duplicity, and insincerity, by venality, 
whether of the open bribe, or the 
insidious government influence, we 
pass a verdict of censure on their 
career, we reject them from the rank 
.of the true patriots, the sacred band, 
who have earned renown as the 
pure benefactors of their .country, 
— u Quique sui nieuiores alios fecere* 
incrumlo.” 

If we looked only at the commercial 
or practical consequences of ins mea-. 
sures, the career of Walpole might be 
esteemed glorious—for I believe it is 
generally* considered that his measures 
were sagacious and successful. But 
the venal character of his administra¬ 
tion is a biwt that no one may remove, 
and this stain on his personal charac¬ 
ter neutralises (as far as he is con- 5 
rented) all the effect of his measure's. 
Posterity, accordingly, lias done him 
justice, aud has assigned him his fit¬ 
ting rank — he takes his place among 
the skilful statesmen, not among the 
great patriots. Who will bo aide to 
alter this derision? Who shall havo 
influence to induce the world to raise 
him to the higher rank,—to make ns 
couple tho name of Walpole with 
those of Aristides, Phocion, and l>e- 
mosthcncs? 

Since, then, this personal character 
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-exercises So wide an influence for 
good or, for bad upon the character, 
tted therefore oii the destinies, of a 
nation, are we to he told, that it is 
1( - not a subject of discussion, that it is 
j ehlniied in an inviolable asylum, re¬ 
s’ mSved from tlie free exercise of 
. thought;. that we must confine our 
viewB to the character of measures, 
and not dare to direct them to the 
character of men? Who is it, in 
writing the history of Charles 1. who 
- lias not pointed out the lamentable 
defect in the character of that nnfor- 
"tunate prince, that his friends could 
not' rely on his professions ? And if 
there be a statesman of the present 
day, whose friends cannot rely upon 
hi? professions, are we totally to 
abstain from making any reflection, 
either mentally or verbally, on so 
lamentable a defect? By whom are 
& we taught this new and precious doc¬ 
trine ? Certain members of the lato 
Government take u|xm them to be 
our chief instructors in it; more espe¬ 
cially, perhaps, Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Sharp expressions had been raining 
pretty thick from his foes, amid which 
he and,his colleagues (proli nclas ■) had 
been termed *• Janissaries! ” 


for having wounded the feelings of 
any demagogue of the day, or of the 
thirty tyrants? Is Cicero reproached 
for his ungentlomanly'tono towards 
Catiline, his.disregard of the findings 
of Verrcs, his total want of courtesy 
and urbanity even to so eminent and 
distinguished a man as Antony ? Or 
in our own days, is Lord Lyndhurst 
blamed for having again happily ap¬ 
plied the language ofCiccro todenonneo 
the conduct, or rather misconduct, of 
O'Connell ? No; if their censure was 
deserved, they are honoured for hav¬ 
ing decidedly expressed it. * And 
when, indeed, is it of greater impor¬ 
tance that a true, estimate should lie 
formed of the character of public men, 
than while they art^yet alive.—w hilc. 
that character is still exercising its 
widely-acting influence, and u Idle 
mistakes in respect to it may lead to 
the most pernicious consequences? It 
is during their lifetime that we should 
discuss the characters of such men as 
O’Connell and Peel. A true estimate 
of their character after death is. doubt¬ 
less. better than nothing; but a true, 
estimate of it during life is better 
still. The proverb tells us. that “ lute 
is better than never:” but it does not 


Talibufc exarsit dictis violentia Sidnei ; 

Dat gcniituiu ; 

and lie delivers an able lecture to his 
opponents on tlfeir strong and un- 
gentlenmnly language. After this, 
let us take care what, we are about: 
let us say nothing ungeutlemanly re¬ 
specting the conduct of Walpole: 
whatever we may think of the per¬ 
sonal character of Cromwell, let us, 
in our Language at least, observe the 
established courtesies and urbanities 
of discussion. 


deny that early is better than late. 

Well, then," perhaps Mr. Herbert 
may reply, “ you may, it' you ph ase, 
judge their character while they are 
yet alive, but this' must be in proper 
time ami place; 1 must request you 
to abstain from doing so in Parlia¬ 
ment. Strong language in Parlia¬ 
ment on personal character is a thing 
which I can never approve; here 1 
must insist on the use of mild lan¬ 
guage, on a gentlemanly and courteous 
4 one of discussion." 


“Not so,” perhaps says Mr. Her¬ 
bert. “I make a distinction: I do 
ifej mean to debar you from free 
discussion on the characters of., the 
dead; but what I desire is, that you 
abstain from meddling with the con¬ 
duct of the living.” Where is it, 
then, that he has found this doctrine ? 
Were those who blamed, and strongly 
too, -the conduct? of Shaftesbury, and 
Bolingbroke, and Walpole, when alive, 
culpable? Was it only permitted to 
do so after their death? Is Aris¬ 
tophanes thought peculiarly gnilty for 
having blamed Cleon while alive and 
,fn jpower? Is Socrates stigmatised 


And what, we would ask, is the 
object of Parliament, if not to discuss 
impartially, but firmly and decidedly, 
all importan^s-subjects that deeply 
concern the public weal? And what 
subject more important than the con¬ 
duct of tin? men who hold the helm? 
Since how long is it that Parliament 
has been considered as having no right 
to form or to express any opinion on 
this subject ? Since how long lias the 
new doctrine been held or been acted 
on, that they are only to regard 
measures, and not the conduct of 
men? This is calling on them to 
abdicate one of the highest and most 
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important of their functions; for the 
pnblic character of statesmen is at 
least as important a consideration as 
that of the measures they propose; 
frequently of much greater importance. 
And in what place can such opinions 
be more fitly expressed, or ‘with 
greater weight and propriety, than 
within the walls of Parliament; of 
that assembly, whose duty it is to 
deliberate, on all matters concerning 
the national welfare ? 

“ Well, then,’’ perhaps says onr 
Parliamentary master of the cere¬ 
monies, “ let us graut even this poii^t; 
still I must insist on their expressing 
such opinions in courteous and gentle¬ 
manly language.” 

We should be much obliged to onr 
preceptor, if he world inform us of the 
preci-e mode in which this is to be 
done. Wo suppose he v ill grant that 
if such opinions are to be expressed 
at all, the thing chiefly desirable is, 
that the expression of the opinions bo 
true; that the language employed 
convey an accurate and well-defined 
idea of the real sentiments enter¬ 
tained by the speaker. 

Jsow, if the deliberate opinion w hi-di 
the speaker wishes to convey to the 
assembly be, that a public man is 
insincere, underhand, and artful, one 
whose convictions have no genuine 
strength, one whose professions can¬ 
not be trusted, we would fain be 
informed liow these ideas ran be 
accurately, truthfully, end umuistake- 
ably conveyed, in gentlemanly, cour¬ 
teous, and pleasing language. Our 
tutor must give us a list of expres¬ 
sions, by which this can be effected, 
before lie blame us for not making 
use of them. But even suppose that 
his ingenious intellect should enable 
him to accomplish this, we would 
still desire to l*e informed what would 
be, the use of it, and whyfrif we wish 
to qx press our opinion of a person's 
insincerity, the, discourteous word of 
“ insincere,” which is now in use, 
should not be as good as the most 
gentlemanly and elegant detour that 
could lie invented even by Mr. Her¬ 
bert’s ingenuity. 

, Or take'the, very word of “ Janis¬ 
sary” which forms the bone of con¬ 
tention. Tlio Janissaries were a 
body who acted under orders of their 
chief, without perhaps troubling them¬ 


selves much about the abstract merits* 
of the case. If bidden by th&K 
General to do a thing, they did ft: |j£ 
bidden to abstain; they abstained. 
Such conduct is not altogether nne, 
known among the politicians of fSngte 
land. If, then, the word Janfss&q; 
convey an accurate idea, well applies* 
ble to certain individuals, why Shotuci 
its use be so atrocious ? He: 
are at a loss to comprehendrthe storm 
of indignation excited in the late 
Government by the simple word’,' 1 
Janissary. We have heard of a fish- 
whman v. bo patiently endured, all the 
opprobrious epithets heaped on her 
by one of her fellows, till this latter, 
happened to apply to her the term qf 
“ individual.” What the terra of 
“ individual" was to the fish-woman, 
the term of “ Janissary” seems to have 
been to certain members of the late Peel 
cabinet. We will, however, graftt-that 
its application was somewhat unjust, 
though quite in a different way from 
what those parties suppose. Leaving 
it to them to defend themselves, we 
must take up the part of the Janis¬ 
saries, whose feelings seem to have 
been totally disregarded in the whole 
matter. Let ns remember that they, 
no longer exist; victims of a melan¬ 
choly end, they are incapable of 
.-{leaking for themselves; be it then 
allowed to us to s>*o that fair play is 
d< me them. Ts it ju-f. we ask. that their 
name should l>e so scornfully rejected 
as the tie pirn ultra of reproaches by 
KnglisU statesmen? What great 
guilt are they charged with, that it 
should he thus opprobrious? 'Kot, 
surely, that they were paid: I have 
some doubts even whether such was 
the case; but, granted that they 
w ere. so are our soldiers, are opr 
officials. Whatever were their errors^ 
they were bold and brave, true apjy 
consistent to their Mussulman prin¬ 
ciples. Tliev were not basely sub¬ 
servient to government influence^ 
their fault lay rather the other way. 
It was not that they truckled to tfch 
Prime Vizier, but that, they did soft 
sufficiently respect their Sultapu 
Their misconduct has been exyiated, 
by their death. Peace be with thefir 
ashes! Let us not add insult tO 
injury. It is not for Peel and hig 
followers to spurn at pnd dishonour 
their name. Considering the recent 




efa«rwjM»Afea, 
Wist reasdtaaWr titfrik 'that it 
% u^eater .hUHilt KPthe JanftSftrtCs 
fnptfy their frrfme to sorie of oar 
Ifr&meH, than It Is tp thosd statcs- 
"pen thfifct the'name of Janissary 
fcfcSufcl be applied to v fhwn. ‘Would 
tjpl-fhB, shade of "an old. January bo 

* noly a» indignant if lie heard him*»rtf 

* termed a paid English official, a* 5 the 
English official in his full-blown virtue 
cpffid lte at being called a paid 

tflaniSRary? 

The contrast of all these indignant 

* Professions of our statesmen w ith their 
actnal^iractice, lias not the best effi»t 
The present is not the time best fitted 
for these displays; the brilliant> ot 
public virtue lias not of late been so 
lustrous’ as to justify this tone ot 
triumph ov er the’poor Ottomans It 
these ejiithets aic so distastetul to our 
pnbliwmen, there is a far better mode 

t of repelling them than these align* 
protestations. Let them act vv ith that 
openness, sincerity, andcandourwhu h 
England looks foi in her statesmen, 
and they need not fear far hardei 
terms than this much dreaded name ol 
Janissary. 

^ But enough of this digression, w hie h 
is purely iniidenfal. We hm e merely 
■wished to state a prim »ple, It t otlu i*s 
accommodate it to the rales oi Parlia¬ 
mentary warfare Enough has been 
Raid for onr object, to vindicate the 
utility of a review ot the ptiblk cha¬ 
racter of leading statesmen, and the 
light of expressing a judgment upon 
it in firm and dee ided language. 

That the prat tice of defaming the 
/ffimractcf of a public man without 
cauM& simply because be is a politic al 
opponent—a practice too much em¬ 
ployed in the jiftrty political warfaie 
or the day — is one deserving the 
"^severest reprobation: this is a truth 
» tnitt po one taught to deny. Bdt the 
evil of this practice consists', -not in 
the decided toiic of the language, nor 
iu the severity of tin* opinion ex¬ 
pressed, but hi the absence of all just 
*cdpse to warrant the strength of the 
censure. 

But to argue, that because many 
'people are blamed unjustly, no one is 
to lie blamed justly — that the abuse 
of censure precludes the use of ify — 
, a mode of reasoning which cannot 

* for a moment be admitted. Wo all 


Mow, that if kWif fbil&ddfoi frttth 
istttg 1 every thing that maybe'abused, 
•Kuthmg' of-any VorQt' ofjifipoitancd 
wkutkl be Mf* and it-Is afroJtfrema^r 
that the teiy besr’apd most useful 
thing*, are precisely thoSrtbAt are liable 
to the ea*iest’jitl<V greatest abuses. * 

If I theughf that the.views which’ I 
entertain on the conduct of fhe life 
Premier, were in the leftst dedrod the 
result of political prejudices, f sHbuTd 
careMly* abstaftrt from, gititfg tliern 
piibiicity. But I am not conscious Of 
being swayed by any ,-sucU motfres. 
With regai d to the greafer pait of the- 
actual measures brought forward by 
Sir 11. Peel, as fur as iiyuow them, I 
feed no km'■ on to disapprove of them. 
AN ith regard to tnajA of his mea¬ 
sures, which are Wanting hi am* 
specific or decided character, it is 
natural that no verv decided opinio i 
should be telt. Tin v are good, for 
all I know to the t outran*, as far as 
tliev go With n >,]«*( t to tin* more 
prominent measure of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation. it L one thn f has my heait\ 
appioval With le-peit to the bulk 
oi his financial measures, \ believe- 
them, from general report, tobcsiga- 
(ions and skill ill But. it w ill be s u<L 
you have a strong opinion in fat our < f 
Protection, and here tout politic 4 
prejudices warjncmi judgment Sink, 
1 can safely sav, is bv no means tin* 
case I bv no means entertain am* 
fixid and definite opinion, either for 
or against the aitrtal measure of t'p* 
repeal of the Coni Laws 1 ha\c not 
obtained Miffiiient knowledge of t’u* 
facts of the case, to enable me to»om * 
to such a decishe opinion; and s ( > 
li’tlc am I suited at present for a 
staunch Protectionist, tint J feel in 
perfect readiness, jf gre iter know ledge, 
or tin* practical result of the working 
of the measure should convince me of 
its utility, |p recognise its value and 
importance; nay, 1 will even say, that 
in the state of excitement into vvTiieh 
the public mind had been worked on 
the subject, I rejoice at the experiment 
heuyj made, for if it work w’clJ, so 
much,the better, and if it wot k ill, our 
laws are not as those of the Mcdcs and 
Persians. Its evils can be stopped in 
time, and if so, will be far less than 
those arising from permanent disaffec¬ 
tion among the people. Ccrtninly, 
many of the principles urged in its 



anpportv.J' yqoxtojAt& folhdoas,* ten! 

®opje eC<*Q8^f«U*«to8.1km eude^- inflrwii$ 

yonr©4 V> ^ypese; -jipt .1 know peV- wortiy footh^ 'IteMiw^ 


raept jsjfoaMybaaefl. Ifc earaestfree- or JSubtfol expression, tor op-fljjjftfte 
trader, who advocates liie caueo.irom and recondite circumstances ; Wm* 
•a sense of its truth, qpuld wish such the simple reading of those plaig and< 


from the treacherous support of un- by all, and which lie watliip the com- 
sonnd principle'*. prehension of all. 

But I fool quite sure tliat I entertain For my own pa£, I knewmext'to 
no prejudice against any man, merely nothing of his former political conduct, 
on accyntit of his being a free-trader, tm the discussion caused by recent 


on account of his being a free-trader, tm the discussion caused by recent 
I dislike all whose suspicious comer- circumstances; a taguo knowledge of 
Mon prevents full confidence* in the some change in his opinion on the 
sinmily of their motive-. I- feel no Catholic Question, was nearly the 
sympathy with those who, with the whole information I possessed of the 
ignoble violence of petty niiuds^preach career of a man respecting ^whom, 
up a w ar against the aristocracy, ini- feeling no great admiration of his, 
pugn all mothes but their own, and character, I never took any lively in- 
seem to antitipate wjtli triumph the terest. Nor can I sav, that at present 
downfal of those abose them, nml I lone any thing but the mo&t ele- 
iheirown seuiue on rank and power mentaly knowledge of the circum- 
in their turn.* But then, it is not Starnes of his political life. I know 
here the free trade that I dislike, but. no more than those leading event's 
in the one <ase, the insincerity, in which form the salient points in Ids 
the other, the bigotiy end narrow- Caieer, which, howeier, it seems to* 
mindednws. But with a reasonable me, are quite sufficient for g just con- 
and liberal-minded free-trader, siuli durion,—a conclusion which, perhaps, 
as many of the M liig party doubth ss is the le-s likely to err, as founded on 
are, who is willing to do justne to simpler premises, and freer from all 
other moti\es than his own, and is subtle mimitue. 
actuated by a sineeie ami earnest be- I take then th£ facts which, as far 
liel in the truth of his principles, 1 feel as I <a» leani, aie admitted by all,— 
pot tec th sure that iioaniiuo-ity \ itiates himself among the rest. If there be 
my feelings tow aids him. and tlut 1 any error in my‘.statement of them, it 
could be u.s good tiiemls with him as artainh does not arise from design, 
w itli any person w linttw er. I beliei e, After lu\ ing been for some ppo ifr 
indeed, that there are few people in the go\eruweut with Cftiinini. he 
England less undei the intiueuee of refused to hold ofliee under him^tekl 
party or political prejudice than my- went into opposition, from a s(HSe& 
self, nor loss mi fit ted, so far ns their and decided fooling (as was profeafty 
absence is concerned, t'(|j forming an by Wmself) against the Catholic claQfh* 
impartial estimate of a public man’s which that statesman advocated, 
character. I feel, therefore, no appro- Amid the ranks of this opfSositiag, 


* Even ii: the House there are some free-traders by no means irreproachable an 
this head, gentlemen whose speeches ere profuse in invectives against the whole brif 
of the landlords, and who, when freed from Parliamentary restraint, denounce then’’ 
as robbers, and openly express “ their desire of levelling the aristocracy to'the dart." 
However sincere these patriots may be, this ungenerous tone does not betokeirtub 
large and comprehensive mind which wc look for in a Member of Pasiiameht{a&l 
it ft tbe fortunate posses-ors of minds like these, who, in our days, pleasantly 0yle 
themselves Liberals ! Lit cut a non lucendo. Where wiU this abuse of ha|wm 
atop! An Aiperioan slave-breeder will be the next claimant of the gtte, w]Ha 
these Parliamentary Theraitoi set themselves up as Liberate 1 k 
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I dislike nil whoso sjispluoua com or- 
f'ion prevents foil confident* in tlie 
sinmily of their motive-. I- feel no 
.sympathy witji those who, with the 
ignoble \ iolencc of petty niinds^preai.li 
up a w ar against tin* aristocracy, im¬ 
pugn all mnthcs but their own, and 
seem to antitipate wjtli triumph the 
downfal of those aboio them, anti 
their own seizuio on rank and power 
in their turn.* But then, it is not 
here the free trade that I tlisTiko, but. 
in the one tase, the insincerity, in 
the other, the bigotry end narrow¬ 
mindedness. But with a reasonable 
and liberal-minded free-trader, siuli 
as many of the M liig party doubth as 
are, who is willing to do justne to 
other mothes titan his own, and is 
actuated by a sineeie ami carne-t be¬ 
lief in the truth ot his principles, 1 feel 
pel tec tly sure that iioaniiuo-ity \ itiates 
my feelings tow .uds him. and that ] 
could be u.s good tiiemls with him as 
w ith any person w liaUw er. I belie i e, 
indeed, that there are few jK'ople in 
England less undei the intiueuee of 
party or political prejudice than niy- 
bclf, nor loss mi fitted, so far as their 
absence is concenied, fqjj forming an 
impaitial estimate of a public man's 
character. I feel, therefore, no appro- 
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' gjfero Bom# partisans, more zealous 

* * yign-scrupulous, who carried on then* 
*|pdrty wamro ‘in an unduly violent 

may, which produced an effect much 
1 Mfeper than political attacks usually 
*Clo, on the generous and sensitive 
. *^ain3*of Canning. This misconduct, 
tfttfwgh confined to few, and little 
•thought of at the time by their asso- 

* 'dates, has, by its result, cast some¬ 
what of a shade over the whole of this 
‘.Opposition. 

* 'Owing at length to the efforts of 
4tis party, Sir dl. Peel is brought in, 

* the Prote*tant champion, to resist 
"the Catholic claims, which the great 
* bulk of that party look upon as fraught 
'with danger both to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare Of the State. 

Ibis party, winch place* him in 
power, never for a moment doubt.* 
that his opinion coincides w ith their 
own, por does he ever express a senti- 
, ment w hich could lead them to suppose 
that they were mistaken in their con¬ 
viction. His actions and his speeches 
“atre perfectly in harmony with that 
opinion, and all tend to confirm them 
in unlimited confidence. 

When, however, lie i* seated in 
4 office, and while the) are still enjo) - 
ing their opinion in perfect security, 
he astonishes them by proposing and 
passing the very measure which they 
imagined it was Ids principal object 
to resist. 

On the sudden and unexpected tri¬ 
umph of the principles of reform, which 
Taised the Whigs to power, Peel i* 
again reduced to the ranks of Opposi¬ 
tion; and we here find him strenuously 
attacking all their principles, which 
'Ibe denounces as dangerous to the in¬ 
stitutions of Church and State. 11c 
thus rallies round himself a party 


majority. He stands forth in the 
character of “ Defender of the 'Faith,” 
and of the institutions of Church and 
State, and, generally, as the firm an¬ 
tagonist of all Wltiggish principles. 

But more especially does lie stand 
forth as the great Champion of Protec¬ 
tion*— to resist the menacing en¬ 
croachments of Free Trade—to check 
Dll advances in the direction of that 
dimly seen and dreaded catastrophe— 
the Repeal of the Com Laws. Here, 
again, his party entertain the strongest 
conviction that his opinions on this 
subject coincide with their own; and 
on the strength of this conviction, 
the\ take then’ measures in full secu¬ 
rity on the moat important mat¬ 
ter*. 

Sir R. Peel, as liefhro, never for a 
moment pleads them to infer, by any 
word or action, that this conviction is 
erroneous; on the contrary, tor a con¬ 
siderable period ot time, he pit e* 
repeated assurance*, in the strongest 
language, of hj* support of the prin¬ 
ciple of Protection. 

Nevertheless lii* measure*, as it i* 
soon ob*«*rved, are all imbued with 
the precise policy which he had for- 
merl) so denounced in hi*' opponent* 
—a distoverv which excites consider¬ 
able dissatisfaction among bis fol¬ 
lowers, though they reconcile them¬ 
selves to it, a* they best may, on the 
plea of the necessity of tile time* 
Not for a moment, however, an* thc\ 
induced to doubt of hi* firm determi¬ 
nation to uphold the Corn Law*. 

No sooner, however, lia* the repeal 
ot these laws (bv the declaration of 
the opposite party and the strength 
of public opinion} become feasible, 
than, without giving any prc\ ion.* in¬ 
timation of hi* real Opinion, while hi* 


termed Conservative, whose object is 
“to resist these encroachments, which 
► #ey look on as irreligious, destnjpvc, 
and anarchical. 

This party gradually gains ground, 
while the Whigs decline in proportion. 
At length, When the Whigs begin to 
devote their attention to the develop¬ 
ment of free-trade principles, the 
storm, under Peel’s auspices, is roused 
to the highest pitch, and the Whigs 
fall prostrate under their triumphant 
adversaries. 

Peel then comes into power, (for 
the second, time,) supported by a large 


party are still in complete secant), 
and relying on liis support, lie pro¬ 
poses and carries the very measure 
which they believed him to be lieartil) 
endeavouring to oppose, and for the 
sake of resisting which they lmd placed 
him in power, and supported him. 

Before quitting power, he makes a 
speech explanatory of his views and 
principles, in which lie expresses hi* 
adoption of all those principles of 
jxdicy which, when the Whigs wen* 
in ]xiwcr, lie had so resolutely de¬ 
nounced,^and Ids perfect readiness to 
assist iu developing their doctrine* 
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much further than they themselves 
had done. 

Such is a simple outline of the facts, 
—fact 1 * of no dubious or recondite 
nature, but notorious, and not, I ap¬ 
prehend, capable of denial. 

It ih from these facts that my 
opinion is formed, that Sir II. Peel's 
career is deserving of the gravest 
censure: it in from these that I draw 
the .conclusion, by some so much 
deprecated, and v euture to pronounce, 
without feeling much risk of on or, 
that Sir K. Peel, in lii» public couduct, 
is insincere, i» man unwort hy of all 
trust and confidence. A most unw ar- 
runtublc attack, exclaim his partisans; 
an imputation that can only be the 
result of the venomous malignant v of 
a political < >ppgucnt! Wh< > el se w o ul< 1 
dart' to brand such a man with the 
odious crime of insimuitv, to assert 
that he is not woitliy tit being trusted 
— to impute to a s.atc-man of such 
pun* anti exalted value the detestable 
guilt of political li\ putrisv ! 

Ilow far the ituple ideas ot right 
and wrong may be altered by a tenure 
of office, or by loug acquaintance with 
political affairs, we are tbituuatelv 
ignorant; but unless they uiideig > 
some improvement, or at least some 
modification, we ate at a loss to 
account for ail the indignation mani¬ 
fested at these chaigcs by tin* principal 
mcmlteiv ot the late ministry, and bv 
other le<uliug ])olitical luminaries, and 
an* tempted to inquire whence arise 
such gieat angers in these celestial 
lniuds i To our unsophisticated in¬ 
tellect it seems, that to &a\ tha^bir 
U. Peel is iusiucere. is only saying, 
in a concise ami general waj, what is 
com oy ed in the simple statement of 
the above facts, with somewhat mole 
of detail. What better exposition of 
-the word insuut, tty (ould we give to 
a person desirous of receiving it than 
the plain recital of Sir R. Pool's con¬ 
duct, as given above ( Th.it conduct 

little else than the \on definition 
oi Lite word. Is not a man said to 
he insiucero when, either hy words or 
iletils, or by their omission, liowil- 
ftdly leads people to lieliov e that lie 
holds opinions which he really doe- 
not, and to act in important matters 


upon that supposition;—when, lftqgrw, j 
iug that they believe him to sup§p|Jj 
their cause, and that they are 
their trust in him accordingly,'he dees 1 
not undeceive them, as one wood „of N 
liis might do, but suffers them cop- 
pLacently to remain in their errOtr ? 

Is not a man said to be \ 

of trust, or faithless, wcho, whal4 > 
knows that a trust of the greatest am* - 
portancc is reposed in him, and who 
has tacitly acknowledged the accep¬ 
tance ot that trust, is seeking all the 
time the ruin of that cause, the 
defenu* of which has been intrusted 
in full confidence to him ? 

Is not a man s&icl to be a hypocrite * 
tvlio acts outwardly a part which is at 
variance with his inward convictions? 
Is not a nun a hypocrite who ont- 
w ardly so behav es himself, that he is 
looked upon as the Protestant cham¬ 
pion, while inwardly he is casting* 
about how to carry' the Catholic 
claims J It, not he a hypocrite whose 
demeanour is snch that he is clapped 
on the political stage as the hero of 
Protection, whilst inwardly he is 
thinking of the time when he shall be 
c licerecl as the Repealer of the 0wm 
Law s i 

Now, that bir R. Peel was ignorant 
that his party reposed trust in him, 
and believed his views to coincide 
with their own, i-, I imagine, what 
nobody. not even himself, could for a 
moment pivteud. It may be looked 
on as a fact that cannot lie disputed, 
that he knew that a large body’ of 
men believed him to hold a certain 
class of opinion-, while he himself 
knew that he was holding the cen¬ 
tury,* and that nevertheless he sof¬ 
tened them to rejiosc trust in him, 
without ever undeceiving them of 
their error, which a word of his wold 
have sufficed to do, aud allowed them 
to^ct in security on nutters of ina^ 
purtance upon tliat erroneous belief. 

‘lie* is placed, then, in this dilemma; 
—that if he acknowledges the faicthe 
acknowledges the insincerity; if *h# 
deuies the fact, nobody will believe the 
denial; and so far from escaping froth 
the odium of insincerity, he vviu enjy 
prov e it the more, by adding one piece 
of it to another. Any way, he* 


'* “ “ — ‘ " " 1 .. 1 ! 1 

* And this for a considerable period of time In the last ease of the Coin Laws, 
hy his own account, it would seem to have been about tins 
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earni8t escape this charge of in- 
$taeerity, which is complained of as so 
, (peculiarly distasteful. To what pur- 
i /Mse, then, are all these high-sounding 
speeches, this tone of injured iuno- 
cenoe, this indignation at the slightest 
faint of the names of deceit or hypo- 
. crisy? It falls powerless on liis ac¬ 
cusers ; it is not they who laboriously 
strain to prove the charges, it is the 
' facts which speak for themselves. 
But what is the use, alas! of all this 
'declamation against the unhappy facts, 

> Which arc in no degree moved % or 
affected by it? Here, again, if the 
reputation of sincerity be so much 
valued, would it not have been a fin- 
better method of securing it, instead 
of making all these laboured profes¬ 
sions of esteem, to have simply ob- 
-serred its rules in practice ? How is 
it that- so mature and able a states¬ 
man overlooked so simple and obvious 
a course ? Let politics explain the 
mystery. 

The fact that he himself professes 
'to see nothing in the least degree 
bl&mable in his conduct, nothing 
that can in any way bo qualified as 
•inSincere, and that some of his parti¬ 
sans are indignant at such terms being 
applied to it, is a useful example, to 
- show how political prejudices can 
blind the mind to the simplest moral 
troths. 

The only lino of defence that lie. 
Could reasonably take, would be to 
grant the insincerity, but to maintain 

• that it was rendered necessaiy and 
Justifiable by circumstances. Thus, 
(taking the second case, of the repeal 
of the Cora Laws,) his partisans 
might argue, that the measure was 
one most highly beneficial to the 
country; that it was of vital impor¬ 
tance as well for its commercial inte¬ 
rests, as also to allay the strong and 
growing discontent which had taken 
hold of the nation; that the conceal¬ 
ment and dissimulation of which such 
complaint is made,#were necessary to 

* obtain thestf benefits. Had Sir R. 
Feel avowed at an early stage his 
real views, the prejudices of the Pro¬ 
tectionists would immediately have 
displaced him from power. It was 

•necessaiy not to awaken these pro- 
, judices, and this end was obtained by 
concealing his true sentiments; by 
suffering them to repose their trust in 


one who was really their enemy, 
which, it is admitted, was certainly a 
piece of hypocrisy. “But then,” 
would they*say, “mark the advan¬ 
tages of this hypocrisy. Peel is thus 
enabled quietly to watch Ids opportu¬ 
nity. The Whigs, finding the current 
of opinion strongly setting for free 
trade, declare their adherence to-it. 
Now, then, they are fairly compro¬ 
mised, and Peel has the game all to 
himself. If lie goes out, and the 
Whigs come in, they will not be able 
to carry it, for when Peel is out of 
office, iiot a dozen of his party will 
vote in favour of Free Trade. They 
will not be able then to make any 
head, and if they come in they will Iks 
immediately displaced again. Peel 
all the time, with that hypocrisy which 
you so much blame, has kept his own 
plans snugly locked up in his impene¬ 
trable breast, and is still looked upon 
by the unconscious Protectionists as 
their hero and champion, so much so, 
that they refuse to believe any ru¬ 
mours which may lie floating about to 
the contrary. Thanks then to this 
hypocrisy, he smoothly comes in again 
as before, but the case, now that he is 
once more in office, is widely altered. 
If the Whigs had proposed*the mea¬ 
sure, perhaps not a dozen of his party 
would have supported it. But now 
that lie is in office, the ‘ government 
influence' is in his hands;” (that 
“ government influence ,” a phrase after 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s own heart, 
which means, I believe, being inter¬ 
preted, that mixture of motives which 
combines, with the purest public duty, 
certain visions of peerages salaries, 
offices of various kinds, and all the 
undefinable tribe of loaves and fishes.) 
“ Will Peel find only a dozen free 
traders among his ranks now? Rest 
assured that a wonderful’ liberality 
will be diffused among them; for the 
government influence lias the pro¬ 
perty of making many a man a free¬ 
trader, who otherwise would have 
lived and died a staunch Protectionist. 
A round hundred will be converted in 
addition to the former dozen, b^ the 
magic of this government influence. 
This, in addition to the Whigs, who 
would any way vote for free-trade, 
will be sufficient to carry tln> measure 
with a good majority. 

“Ho, not then let ns blame so 
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loudly tins hypocrisy, before wc have cases to be sacrified to superior dutieft ii 
examined how far it lias been ad van- is what all must on reflection admit,? v 1 
tageous. In the present case it has The wife who saved her husband by 
hastened on a most beneficial mea- falsehood, is immortalized as thp; 
sure, and we may well overlook in “ splcndide mendax” of Horace, and 
regard to that a little falsehood and many other cases might be quoted ia 
deceit. If the Protectionists have point. There Is no reason why. a 
been taken in, it is no very great statesman also might not, in soma 
matter; they are not people to be circumstances, be “ splcndide men* 
pitied ; they should have looked dax, ” but it is a dangerous aim, and 
sharper about what they were doing, lie must take especial care, that the, 
Peel had shown them before. what natural meanness of the “ mendada*’ 
they niigltt expect in the Catholic, do not more than counteract the 
business; and it is their own fault if splendour of his measures, 
such old birds let themselves be In estimating such conduct, two 
canght, twice running, with chaff.” points come into consideration, the 

This, altering somewhat the ox- splendour of the benefit obtained, and 
pressions to suit the dignity of his the character of those upon whom the 
language, is the line of defcucc that deceit is practised. Thus, ia. the 
Sir K. Peel ought to adopt. Admit- al«>ve case of Hyjieramestra, the 
ting the iii.iinccrity, which it is u>eloss benefit obtained was the preservation 
to attempt to deny, he should rest hi> of her husband's life, a benefit of the 
case on the necessities of the State, on greatest importance to him, and one 
the important benefits of his measure, which lu-r duty to her husband made 
Iu this view it will be a ease of a it imperative upon her to seek. More- 
con diet of duties,—of the duty of over, the conduct of those whom she 
truthfulness and sincerity, which in deceived was such, that the duty of 
ordinary cases i< binding—and the sincerity towards them was scarcely 
duty to his country; ami he may say, binding: for they themselves were 
that considering his duty to his v»u»- endeavouring to compass an actf*of 
try as greater than his duty of sin- the greatest guilt, one which involved 
verity to the Protects nists. lie eon- not only deceit, but murder. In 
sidered himself justified in deceiving every way her conduct was perfectly 
them, with a view of benefiting the right, and justly is she celebrated as 
nation. ’ In this case, however, we *• spleinlidc memlux. *’ 
must remark, that lie ought toacknow- Let ns then examine, on both these 
ledge the deceit, and feel compunction points, the conduct of the late, Pre- 
for it; for the breach of a duty, even mier ; let ns weigh Peel against 
when sacrificed to a superior one. should llyjierinuestra. Lei us scrutinise the 
not (as the moralists and as reason character of ids “meudaria,” and sec 
tell ns) take place in a virtuous mind whether it should be ranked in the 
without pain.* This pain, however, category of **splendid*” or- 4, in- 
Sir K. Peel is particularly unwilling gloria." 

to acknowledge; he strenuously iu- First, then, as to the benefits which 
sists on feeling no humiliation or com- his recent conduct has conferred -upon 
punction of any kind tor any part of his conutry. . . ■ 

his conduct, by which assertion he . Admitting (what, however, we 
gives us, no favourable impression of cannot hold as any way proved at 
the nature of his mind ; while by present) that the measure itself id 
taking up so foolish and exaggerated free-trade in com, is one «f tho highest 
a posture, he materially injures the benefit to the conutry,— granting that 
strength of his defence. the promises field ou$ by its men 

That the. duty of truth, though sanguine advocates, shall Jb* oo- 
panamount in ordfiinry circumstances, piously fulfilled,—it still remains (9 
Ls not so iu all, and requires iu certain iuquire, how tar the country’s posses* 

* See this point well'put in Whewell's Treatise on Morals — a book which wi 
strongly jocom&iend t& Sir Robert’s perusal, as containing many tat*noting rfawt 
on these topics, and likely to be of peculiar service (o Aim. *. 

f Vide again Wbeweii's Treatise. 
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f tlfs of those benefits will be attribu- 
to the conduct of Sir R. Peel, 
up to the eleventh hour, 


eleventh Hour, was 
and consistent op 


to the 
f&ifthf. strenuous 
Eywfcent. 

j\ It is a generally admitted truth, 
Pm* under the constitution wo now 
^possess, as soon as public opinion is 
' decidedly formed in favour of any 
principle, that principle must triumph 
over all opposing influences. If, then, 
public opinion were strongly pro¬ 
nepaced in favour of free-trade in corn, 
if the majority of the electors, who, 
under our constitution, represent by 
• the members they send to Parliament 
the deliberate opinion of the nation, 
were strongly and decidedly in favour 
of the measure, why should they be 
unable to .give effect to those opinions ? 
—what need would they have of all 
the circnitous and underhand proce.-s 
employed by the late Premier? No 
damage could have been done in this 
case to their cause by Sir R. Peel's 
avowal of his real opinions, instead of 
the close secrecy in which, for pur¬ 
poses best known to him,self, he 
thought fit to veil them for so long a 
period. Granted, that by so doing lie 
would have been displaced from office; 
the country would not have felt at all 
embarrassed by such an event — it 
would have had no difficulty on that 
account in finding men who could 
execute its deliberate opiuinn. How¬ 
ever desirable it may be to Sir 
Robert, that he should have been the 
minister to pass the measure, that his 
name might be associated with it. and 
that it should cast a halo on his 
career, all that is a matter of pure 
indifference to the nation, and cannot 
be looked on in the fight of a benefit. 
If the opinions of the actnal Parlia¬ 
ment were the only obstacle, a disso¬ 
lution was nigh at hand, or might 
have been resorted to at any moment, 
when the country conkl have bad no 
possible difficulty in expressing its 
real opinions, and carfying them into 
effect, either through -him or others. 
However much, then, it might be ad¬ 
vantageous to himself, we cannot sec 
what benefit, in such a case, free-trade 
iu have, derived from the sinister 
Mt of all this disingenuous cou- 

if the merit attributed to him 
" be, that by means of his skilful arti- 
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fices, and by the government influence 
at his disposal, lie succeeded in carry¬ 
ing the measure before it was the de¬ 
liberate opiniou of the House, or Of the 
majority of the electors of the. eonntry, 
then it is plain that his conduct has 
been unconstitutional, and deserving 
far more blame than praise. In this 
case the majority would have been 
obtained bv improper influences, not by 
the deliberate convictions of sincere, 
and earnest men, and would have 
been forced, by a species of trick, by 
tin* minority of the electors on the 
majority. We all knn\v to some ex¬ 
tent what ” government influence” 
.means—though the idea of it is so 
mysterious and a ague, that it is im¬ 
possible to give a very precise defini¬ 
tion. Without asserting that it is an 
influence of any' very dishonourable 
kind, (as times go,) we may safely 
assert that it is not of the most hon¬ 
ourable. Motives resulting from 
sincerity and truth, arc certainly more 
estimable than those which result from 
government influence. We should 
have thought that a minister, how¬ 
ever useful lie might find it in prac¬ 
tice. would carefully abstain from 
making much direct reference to it in 
public. That a statesman should 
boast of the success with which, by 
his eloquence and earnestness,, lie had 
advocated a principle—of the impres¬ 
sion which his arguments had made on 
the minds of his hearers. — of how lie 
had consistently supported it from the 
time while it was yet weak and doubt¬ 
ful, till i(s triumphant success hail 
crowned Ills arduous exertions, this 
wo »ould readily understand, — this 
would be a just subject of sdf-gratil¬ 
lation. But if he has no proofs of 
having persuaded the minds of men 
by reason: if, on the contrary, his 
arguments have all tended to plunge 
them deeper into error and delusion, 
we cannot undent and how he should 
thiuk it a matter of boast, that lie had 
persuaded their minds by govern¬ 
ment influence.” Such a Itoast ap¬ 
pears to ns not to be of the most 
honourable kind to lumself, arid cer¬ 
tainly not very complimentary to 
.those who had supported him. If 
we ourselves had voted for a minister, 
and had heard him afterwards declare, 
that lie ltelievod us to' have done so 
from “ government influence,” we 
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should certainly look upon it as a 
species of insult. Sir R. Peel, how¬ 
ever, in giving his own account of his 
share of merit in promoting the mea¬ 
sure, makes no scruple of attributing 
it all -to his well-timed use of “ go¬ 
vernment influence.” After particu¬ 
larly insisting, that Lord John Rus¬ 
sell cannot claim much merit in the 
aflair, he cxplaius to us what amount 
properly falls to himself. k ' The real 
state of the case,” says he, *• was. 
that parties were nearly equally 
balanced, aud that tiij; c.ovkknment 

tXFLL'KNCK WAS THKOW.N INTO THE 
scale.” TN'ith his wonted egotism, 
he does not seem to think it possible, 
that the gentlemen of his party may 
have given their vote without refer¬ 
ence to him, solely' as the result of 
their genuine convictions. Such is 
the reward which his unhappy fol¬ 
lowers receive from t he master v hom 
they so faithfully supported. We do 
not say that they may imt have 
deserved it, but we think they bad 
a right to look for it from other 
hands. 

By liis own account, then, tin* mat- 
tei stands thus: the merit of the 
aflair is to be shared between C'obden 
aud Peel. In this divl^on of labour. 
Cobden has all the clean work, and 
Peel all the dirty. Cobden converts 
all those whose minds are amenable 
to jM'rsuasion, and Peel all tlio-e 
whose minds are amenable to “go¬ 
vernment iuliueuee.” 

Sir Robert Peel, however, seems 
most perfectly satisfied with his ex¬ 
ploit, and never fur a moment to 
doubt that it entitles him to the 
greatest applause. St. Augustine 
could not speak with more exultation 
of converting millions of Pagans to 
Christianity bv the fervour of his elo¬ 
quence. than Sir li. Peel does of his 
illustrious feat of converting some 
hundred ignoble minds to l'ree-trade 
by his paltry government influence. 
This Is tlie glorious, the devoted 
deed, upon which lie rests his claims 
to immortality; this it is which is to 
enshrine his name amid the gratitude 
of an admiring posterity. On ac¬ 
count of this he trusts that “ his name 
will bo gratefully remembered In those 
places which are the abode of the man 
whose lot it is to labour, and to gain 
his bread with the sweat of his brow, 


when he recruits his strength wing! 
abundant and untaxed food, tlwj 
sweeter because no longer leaventii$f j 
with a sense of injustice.” • Whatlf 
this abundance of food will actually^ 
turn out to be, and when it is-to?} 
begin, (for l apprehend that as yet*., 
although the law is iu operation, attM 
labourers have been incoramod^d^ 
with plethora.) we will not here on***' 
deavour to determine. But even if if#! 
should turn out to be an abundance!; 
altogether unlooked for and unpreoe*'. 
dented, we would not have Sir* 
Robert Peel imagine that much of th& 
labourer’s gratitude will go to him* 
The labourer is generally a shrewd, 
man. with a good share of honeafr 
common sense; and he neither liken 
his bread nor his minister to bets 
leavened with the taint of injustices 
He is perfectly capable of discriminate 
ing between those who consistently?' 
advocate a cause, and those who?, 
having profitably opposed ft in the. 
hour of its weakness, when they- 
might have aided it, embrace it at'' 
the eleventh hour, in the time of its* 
triumph, when it is capable of aiding 
them. Tt is not on time-serving^ 
patriot.'. Midi as these, that posterity-' 
confers her gratitude. Posterity? 
gives her gratitude to the upright anal 
si m ore, not to the crafty, servile, amt/ 
deceitful. Posterity admires those 
who convert their fellows to truth by 
pcrsua.'ion. she scorns those who can 
only convert them to dishonour by 
government influence. 

If. then, the majority of elector* 
were iu favour of free-trade, PeeTb 
artifices were null and superflnonay 
if they wore not yet in favour of it* 
they were unconstitutional. He either 
did'no good whatever to the cause, <m 
he passed it sootier than constitutional? 
principles warranted. In the lattag 
ease lie might claim some meritfor aif- 
tidpating, by a brief period, the timer 
when it would have been duly canftft 
by a majority of the electors. A short 
additional internal of Jhe enjoyment 
of free-trade H then, it appeals*' til* 
utmost extent of his services. lYpInM 
this are to be placed all the evfls 
mg froth liis peculiar inode of pertf 
the measure, — the shock given to 0Q(|* 
fidence iu public men by such trad dan 
inconsistency, — the general lowering 
of political character by hit or aftfawrt 
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jmd duplicity,—the disgust excited at 
the avowed and conspicuous part 
'• vfluch government influence has played 
\ < 0 ja‘ the occasion. The coiuitrj* feels 
jttsfly offended with the minister, who, 
in 'a free nation, where the eonscien- 
ftfcfas voice of the majority should 
‘ alone decide, attempts to anticipate 
jthat decision by the voice of those w ho 
• are biassed by lower and unrecognised 
motives, and who scruples not to boast 
of the success of such a method, and 
lay claim to merit on its account. It 
fields justly offended also at the dis¬ 
covery, that no less than a hundred 
of its representatives, who are looked 
on as the elite of the land, are capable 
of voting on a measure of first-rate 
importance, on other grounds than 
their own heartfelt convictions; that 
the^ are ready to vote against it if 
proposed by A. and for it if proposed 
by B. Even the cause of free-trade 
Asceives its share of damage liy becom¬ 
ing associated with the odium of such 
mischievous proceedings. This, in¬ 
deed, is felt and acknowledged by 
matey of the free-traders themselves. 
I may quote, as an illustration, sumo 
expressions in a published letter of 
Mr. Vernon Smith, that has fallen 
under my eye. He states as a motive 
for declining office, that u he should 
be very sorry in his person, however 
humble, to sanction the belief that 
official emolument is a motive of ac¬ 
tion among public men. Sufficient 
shock,* he says, has already been 
given to public virtue;” and he sub¬ 
sequently adds, speaking of the Corn 
BIB, “ We have to await many mis¬ 
chiefs from its mode of settlement.” 

For onr part, had we been free¬ 
traders,most earnestly should we have 
implored that our cause might not be 
encumbered with the sinister aid of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Weighing, then, well all the circum¬ 
stances of the case; considering the 
relative value of moral and economi¬ 
cal advantages; nay, even looking 
principally merely to the latter, it ap¬ 
pears to me, as the result of Sir R. 
Peel’s recent proceedings, that no resi¬ 
duum of benefit to the country is 
left, but a very considerable anionnt 
of injury. . Such a result is not one of 
sufficient lustre and brightness to cn- 
®ble us to grant him the title in ques- 
' Hon (>f u splendide mendax.” 


Let us, however, inquire into the 
other point, as to the character of those 
who were the dupes of his insincerity, 
and how far the duty of sincerity 
between him and them was binding. 

The duty of sincerity between a 
leading statesman and that body of 
men who were termed his party, does 
not result from any verbal promise 
given by one to the other, but is a 
tacit compact, arising from the nature- 
of things, mutually understood, though 
not defined; and, precisely on account 
of its tacit nature, and of so much 
being left to good faith, is perhaps the 
more incumbent on an honourable 
mind. Not, indeed, that the party 
■who Have placed a public man in 
power, have therefore the smallest 
right to claim ait influence over bis 
opinions; — not that because they 
think they have done a sendee to 
him, they are to claim his support of 
their views as a recompense for that 
sendee. lie is perfectly free to 
hold what opinions he pleases, but he 
i- under an obligation honestly to 
profes-s those opinions, lie is free to 
change them when lie likes, but he is 
bound to give an intimation of those 
changes. This is not a case of ser¬ 
vices baudied §) and fro between one 
party and another, but it Is a mutual 
duty which all public men owe to 
each other for the furtherance of the 
welfare of the State. Unless public 
men of all parties and ]sisitio»s am 
sincere in the avowal of their opinions, 
public business sustains severe injury. 
For in this, as in other things, iso¬ 
lated individuals can accomplish little; 
men must combine their efforts, and 
organise themselves, that they may 
act effectually; ami in order to do- 
this, they must know the gencrul 
tenor of each other's opiuious, and 
count on their support or their hostility 
accordingly. If they once took to- 
deceiv iug one another on these points; 
if a body , of Whigs came over to the- 
Tory benches, (or vice versa,) and 
acted and spoke like Tories, merely 
with the view of deceiving them,, 
leading them into erroneous calcula¬ 
tions, and theu profiting by the error 
they had caused, such conduct would 
justly be stigmatised as baneful and 
dishonourable. For public men act 
and concert measures in matters of 
the greatest Importance upon that 
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belief which they thus entertain of men looked upon him as a Protec; 
the general views of others, and unless tionist, while he knew that he wiwf * 
they can act in security on this belief, not one; that ho knew that, in ebri- 
there is an cud of all public confidence, sequence of this belief, they supported ‘ 
Hut this general sincerity of profession him ; that he knew that if they were* 
aiul behaviour, though binding on all, aware of his real views, they would t 

_ il A 1.._LI_ a . __. e j.l . •_ a . __lit. .1__ i.L 


even the humblest member of the 
House, is more especially so on the 
leading and more distinguished states¬ 
men, inasmuch as its breach in their 
case is productive of greater evils. A 
knowledge of their real views is of the 
greatest importance, to all parties, 
whose measures vitally depend on the 
opinion they entertain of the general 
view's of these statesmen. Upon this 
belief they securely act in matters of 
the greatest importance; upon this 
they support or oppose a ministry; 
and if they are deceived in tlii> belief, 
they are thus induced to act in a way 
which they would, if they knew -the 
truth, think contrary t«>’ the public 
welfare. If a man should knowingly 
induce in another, though without 
any actual falsehood, an erroneous 


instantly withdraw their support, and, 
that as soou as they discovered theift 
they would grievously repent of thaff 
which they had given him, as having, 
been contrary to the real interests 'of 
their country;—that he knew all this,. 
and that, nevertheless, he concealed 
his real views from these men, and 
iillowed them to retain their erroneous 
belief, and to act consequently in a 
way diametrically opposite to their 
conscientious convictions, though a 
single sentence of his would have * 
suliiced to <lis]H‘l their error, and- 
cauble them to further their country’s 
interests conformably w ith their own 
views — this, 1 sav, is matter of fact,'* 
which lie would in vaiu attempt to 
deny. 

This case. then, exactly corresponds 


belief, and suffer him to act in conse¬ 
quence in a way prcjifflicial to his 
private fortune, (of which we have 
seen many instances in the late rail¬ 
road transactions,) such conduct is 
justly denounced as highly censurable, 
liut much more censurable is the con¬ 
duct of him who induces an erroneous 
belief in'another, so as to lead him to 


with the .preceding: lie has broken a 
solemn though tacit trust ; he has 
given a severe blow to public con¬ 
fidence ; he lias culpably suffered, 
honourable men to deceive themselves 
in matters‘.deeply concerning the 
public welfare; aiul liis conduct, 
therefore, exposes him t<\ a severer 
cen>ure than I have, any wish to seek 


act in a way prejudicial (under his 
views) to the public welfare. By how- 
much the public, welfare is dearer to 
the bigh-miuded man than his own 
individual fortune, by so much is the 
misconduct of the hypocrite in Par¬ 
liament greater than that of the 
hypocrite ujion ’Change. When, 
therefore, a Prime Minister knowingly 
suffers an erroneous lielief to exist in 
tiio minds of men, owing to which 
they give-him their support, which 
support, if they knew his real views, 
they would think injurious to the 
public welfare, he is committing a 
breach of a solemn trust; he is suf¬ 
fering, or rather he is inducing, men 
to act contrary to the dictates of their 
conscience, to do that which he knows 
they will afterwards repent of, as 
contrary to what they deem the 
interests of their country; and his 
conduct is in cveiy way deserving of 
the strongest and severest censure. 
That Bir Robert Peel knew that 


for language to express. 

And when honest men, who have 
been for a long time conscientiously 
supporting him, find tluu lie has been 
tacitly deceiving them, and concealing, 
from them his real views, — that he 
has been sporting with their convic¬ 
tions, and using them for nothing 
more than tools for his own secret 
purposes,—shall we wonder that they 
feel just indignation at Such conduct, 
•and that they express their feelings- 
iu stronger terms than suit the delicate, 
ears of Mr. Sidney Herbert? 

Sir 11. Peel has Indeed attempted,, 
in a broken kind of way, to exette^. 
his conduct, by saying, — “I never 
told you so and so; if von supported 
me without knowing my real opinion** 
it was your own fault. I did not , 
any thing that you can ctarge fop. 
with as a falsehood.”' Without tnen- 
tiouing that, iu this case, great sus¬ 
picion is cast on many even of his verbal 
professions, which come down to no 
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distant period, surely a sexagenarian 
Premier cin scarcely need to be told, 
thattbere is a deceit iu actions not 
than in professions. Does ho 
think jt an excuse that he did not 
deceive others, but only allowed them 
to deceive themselves A pleasant 
Mnd of sincerity! Why, this is nQ 
Tfiore than the excuse of a school-boy, 
trbo thinks it a sufficient salvo to his 
conscience that he has skilfully man¬ 
aged to deceive without uttering any 
thing directly false with his lips. And 
tins is the excuse put forth by an 
^English Minister! Miserable excuse, 
that fitly crowns the deceit—paltriness 
of mind, almost inconceivable ! 

fitilkworse is it, when he attempts 
to justify his conduct by taunting his 
Inends with a previous inconsistency 
of their own. which they had been 
reluctantfyinduced to commit through 
'him, in order to support him in power.* 
We cannot understand why ho should 
thUs delight ill exposing the not very 
pleasing recesses of his ignoble nature. 
Certainly, “ Quern Jupiter vult por- 
dere, prius dementat.” Otherwise lie 
must see that such palliations as the>c 
are far more injurious to his character 
thau the severest attacks of liis foes. 

The only case in which this duty of 
sincerity towards public men could at 
all cease to be binding, and admit of 
a valid excuse, would be, when those 
upon whom the deceit was practiced 
were not men conscientiously -coking 
the public good, but were acting from 
unworthy views, for private or for 
class* interests. In tills case, we will 
admit that the duty of sincerity would 
not be of any very strict obligation. 
This is doubtless the view that is 
taken by many people of the conduct 
of the Protectionists ; by nil that 
numerous class represented by Messrs. 
Bright, Yilliers, Ac.—men who, how- 
ever sincere themselves, are not pro¬ 
bably endowed by nature with very 
comprehensive or liberal minds. From 
these gentlemen we hear nothing 
but attacks bn the character of the 
whole body of the landlords; they 
look on them as a selfish oligarchy, 
sacrificing the public good to their 
own class intergsis. Such views 
having been industriously propagated 
by the League, are entertained with 
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more or less of bitterness by a con¬ 
siderable body of the people. It is on 
tins account that Sir It. licel's conduct 
has mot with so much applause among 
1 hem; this it was which animated the 
cheers that consoled him on his resig¬ 
nation of power; his treachery to tlio 
Protectionists, so far from appearing 
censurable in the eyes of these ad¬ 
mirers, has rather enhanced tho merit 
of his success. But such views, how ¬ 
ever they may suit the minds of thoso 
whose passions arc aroused in the 
party warfare of tlio day, can meet 
with no acceptance from the impartial 
judge. It is impossible to admit for a 
moment that a very large portion of 
the whole population of the country, 
including not only landlords blit people 
of all classes, merchants, tradesmen, 
and operatives, were so lamentably 
destitute of all regard for their coun¬ 
try, and that public spirit was entirely 
mono]H>lised by the party advocating 
free-trade. Neither can wo admit 
that the large body of Protectionist 
members in the House, forming up¬ 
wards of a thTrd of the whole, were all 
playing so unworthy a part. For, 
adding them to the converts of 

Government influence," we should 
thus have more than half the House 
of Commons acting upon questionable 
motives—a prospect certainly not 
cheering, nor honourable ' tu tlio 
country. 

Sir it. Peol, indeed, with his usual 
magnanimity, docs not scruple to 
adopt, in a great measure, the above 
view; and, seeing how little he spares 
the feelings of his own devoted sup¬ 
porters, we cannot expect him to show 
notch tenderness to those who have 
become his foes. Accordingly, wo 
find him making frequent* hints at 
these unworthy motives; indeed, but 
for some such belief, we cannot under¬ 
stand how he could have justified to 
himself liis deceitful conduct. In his 
last words, on laying down hk power, 
he does not conceal his sentiments:— 
“ I shall leave a name,” says lie, 
“ execrated by evory monopolist, who, 
from less honourable motives, clings 
to Protection for his own individual 
benefit,” — a sentiment warmly ap¬ 
plauded by Messrs. Bright, Valters, 
tfc Co. 


* In the matter of the Factory Bill. 
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The generosity of nature displayed 
in this parting blow is indeed worthy 
of admiration I We should scarcely 
think that it was pronounced by a 
man, who, np to the age of fifty-six, 
had done every thing in liis power tp 
uphold this very monopoly and oppose 
the. Repeal of the Corn Laws, and who 
had strongly denounced all imputa¬ 
tions of the above kind, in the lang¬ 
uage of its early and consistent sup¬ 
porters. ilow noble must be the man, 
who, having for all his life courted 
and flattered the.aristocracy, and thus 
obtained power as their champion, now 
gives them a parting kick, and de¬ 
livers them over to popular odium as 
monopolists, after having obtained lor 
himself popularity and influence at 
their exjien.se! 

‘Really, let us remark, when Sir 
Rupert scruples not to express such 
views, lie luis no reason to be indig¬ 
nant if the stones of his opponents 
break some of the panes of his own 
glass house, even though they damage 
a few of the artificial flowers, whieh 
lie has been striving to rear there with 
so much care. 

Rut, as we observed Indore, the 
impartial judge cannot ’’crept this 
opinion of Sir Robert’s. He will pro¬ 
portion his praise and blame pretty 
nearly equally between both parties, 
lie will hope that in both, the main 
body of men are acting on sincere and 
worthy motives; in both he must ac¬ 
knowledge it to be probable that there 
•ye a few whose motives air of a le<s 
estimable kind. But he will not put 
all the virtue on one side, nor all the 
selfishness on the other. We have 
yet to learn that Sir Robert is in any 
way qualified to pass his censure oil 
the body of English gentlemen. The 
loss he says upon these points the 
better. In the impartial estimate of 
the three parties, it is he and his that 
will come by far the worst off. 

We cfjfcnot then admit that the 
character of tho parties deceived, in 
any way justified the insincerity; no 
sufficient excuse is found upon this 
head} and the Breach of the ditty re¬ 
mains exposed to grave and severe 
censure. England does not recognise 
such conduct in her Ministers. She 
has long been accustomed to pride 
herself on a general openness and 
sincerity of dealing; and that honesty 


which she looks fbr in the humbler 
walks of life, she claims in a yet mm I 
imperative degree from her leading 
and conspicuous statesmen. She r§- 
probaten among these all deceitful 
and underhand conduct, all espionages 
and mystery; she loves not the secret*' 
opener of letters, even though the* 
plea of utility be at hand to excuse 
his conduct; nor is the government 
influence, Sir Robert’s darling, at all 
palatable to her taste. Sndh proceed-^ 
ings she thinks more fitted to the” 
court of the despot, to the sinuous, 
policy of the Oriental Divan; in a free 
(ountry she demands that public men 
should bn hoip*st anil straightforward, 
and should not, fromwhatevermoflves, 
suppress and mask the geunine con¬ 
victions of their mind. She looks not 
on language as a method of conceal- . 
ing the thoughts, but as a method- of 
declaring them. 'Hie recent conduct * 
of Pool has been in every way alien 
to her principles. Jt was' a skills 
roup d'; tat. well suited to% Turkish 
Vizier, lmt totally inappropriate to an 
English Minister. 

Having, then, examined the insin¬ 
cerity on both the points proposed, 
we hud that in neither does it wear 
an aspect of splendour or of brilliancy, 
lmt much of the reverse. Wo refuse 
it then the title of a splendid insince¬ 
rity. but we finality it as poor, culpa¬ 
ble, and inglorious. 

Sir R. Peel, however, gives ns 
quite a different account of the matter; 
lie puts in his claim to a generosity of 
the purest and most exalted kind. 

•• What possible motives could I have 
had," he a-ks. except the most de¬ 
villed and patriotic? See what an 
enormous sacrifice I have made 1 To 
afford my country the blessings of 
Free Trade, I have given np my 
power and the confidence of a largo 
party, every thing, in a word, which 
is chiefly valuable to a public mao* 
l have' come forward and bmdly 
avowed the trnth, in spite of all tfyel 
taunts of inconsistency and apostasy 
to which I inevitably exposed myself? 
But these 1 esteem as nothing in 'com¬ 
parison with the good of ray comrtryt 
For my part, l declare that the motto- 
est moment of my life was when I 
avowed my opinions to my colleagues, 
and proposed measures fbr opening 
the ports.” 
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It is curious to observe how eom- 
;ly blind Sir Robert Peel seems 
be', to the point on which his con- 
4iffct is really blamable. He insists 
Quicli on his perfect integrity in pro¬ 
posing the measure, seeing that he 
thought. it highly beneficial to his 
9 country. Surely so self-evident a 

truism c^ri scarcely need so much 
pftfiade: surely it us an acknowledged 
fact that a statesman is not to blame 
. for proposing measures which he deems 
%> be higlriy beneficial., Sir Robert 
■was*doubtless most perfectly right in 
p proposing his measure: nobody, I ap¬ 
prehend, at all blames him on that 
head. He was doinghis simpleduty, 
Considering what liis views were upou 
the subject. But that for which lie 
if justly blamable, is for not having 
done so before. He was culpable for 
■ suppw*ss«Mj so loug his real pinions, 
for professrag to deem free trade in- 

« ious, while really lie thought it 
neficial.^ He if. culpable for the 
general milk which he has so long 
thrown over all his real character and 
opinions, leading astray the minds of 
men, and mining public confidence. 
This is the ]x>iut to which blame 
attaches, and on this he is perfectly 
silent. 'We should be glad to know 
whether it was from motives of a very 
high and exalted virtue, that he so 
long suffered Ids colleagues, and the 
public generally, to deceive them¬ 
selves* * Was it from any very 
stoical sense of duty that he so long 
passed himself off for a protectionist, 
when really a free trader? Was it 
from any very intense and de\otod 
patriotism that for so long lie bitterly 
denounced Whig principles, when, as 
it now turns out, he thoroughly ap¬ 
proves of them in his heart ? Was 
it any great stretch of self-sacrifice, 
any very generous magnanimity, to 
obtain power, and so long to retain it, 
upon false pretences.? This is the 
point which it would be desirable for 
him to dear up. Instead of this, we 
have much declamation, quite beside 
the purpose, on his virtue hi coming 
forward and avowing his real opinion. 
What! is it then any such excessive 
stretch of virtue, that a man should 
. actually tell the truth? Is it any 


thing so marvellous in a statesman, 
that he should advocate a measure 
which he thinks vitally necessaiy for 
his country? Sir 11. Peel seems to 
think that when it entails, as in Iris 
own case, the sacrifice of power, such 
conduct is eminently praise-worthy 
and meritorious. Why, it is his bam 
duty and nothing more; it is what lm 
ought to have done years ago, hold¬ 
ing the views he does; or,- rather, he 
should never have entered on that 
power at all. Surely power and place 
are not so dear to statesmen that they 
should think it very arduous anil 
patriotic to sacrifice them for their 
duty to their country. Kot to do so 
would be highly blamable, to do so 
is simply right, but in no way a sub¬ 
ject for praise or self-glorification. 
And yet Sir R. Peel naively tells us, 
that the proudest moment of his lifts 
was when lie declared iris real senti¬ 
ments to his colleagues, and avowed 
his advocacy of free trade. A strange 
subject of pride, to fulfil (much too 
late) a duty of common honesty! 
Wondrous triumph of virtue, to put a 
tardy close to a culpable and perni¬ 
cious dissimilation, which had already 
been productive of great harm ! Anil 
this is the glorious feat, which, as Sir 
It. Peel informs us, oflbrded him the 
proudest moment of his life 1 Curious, 
unenviable career, of which such is 
the proudest moment ? 

It seems then to be “ the enormous 
sacrifice” which he has made, upon 
which he rests his claim to devoteij, 
virtue. “ I have sacrificed,” says he, 
every thing that “ is dear to a public 
man.” Certainly, we do not deny 
that he has made many sacrifices, 
lie lias sacrificed his fo$ucr sup¬ 
porters, handing them over to dis¬ 
comfiture and to the public odium as 
monopolists. By his course of dis¬ 
simulation and deceit he has also 
sacrificed his character, and with it 
all claims to public confidence. But 
these sacrifices arc not of any very 
sublime and devoted nature. It is 
not by a sacrifice of character that a 
claim to exalted virtdfc can best be 
established. The method is ingenious, 
but somewhat Irish,* and likely’ to 
meet with no solid success. There 


* Simply in its peculiar naxveU. We do not mean to assimilate tlw Irish character 
- With that of Peel. 
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remains, then, the sacrifice of power, 
to which we will grant its share of 
merit, (provided it is not made a 
matter of boast.) We learn, how¬ 
ever, from some of his new admirers, 
that it has not been laid down for 
nought. It appears to have been 
exchanged for a good equivalent of 
popularity and influence, upon which 
it is hinted that a firmer }>ower is to 
arise ere long, much grander and 
more durable than tlio last. Mr. 
Wakley, for instance, informs us that 
41 at this moment Sir It. Peel is the 
most popular man in the kingdom; 
that he is beloved, nay adored, by 
the masses, who believe that no man 
has ever ljefore made such sacrifices 
on their behalf." And that most 
probabiy “he (Sir It. Peel) will 
shortly return to power upon the 
shoulders of the people, and will 
remain there just as long as he 
pleases.” 

If this be. so, what shall we say of 
the sacrifice?- Had Sir Robert advo¬ 
cated this measure while it was weak, 
and while such advocacy entailed a 
real sacrifice, then might he justly 
put in his claim to heroism and de¬ 
votion. But he gained his power 
by opposing it wliile weak, he did not 
adopt it till it was strong, aud capable 
of supporting that power, lie re¬ 
jected it when its adoption would 
have weakened him, he embraced it 
when his adherence procured for him 
an extensive (though ill-deserved) 
popularity and influence. By asso¬ 
ciating Ills name with it, lie has 
obtained renown, frequently the 
dearest reward of ambition. In no 
way are tlio circumstances of his 
conduct such as to support his claims 
to intense* and exalted patriotism. 
It is not for men of time-serving 
convictions like these, to aspire to 
tlieraifk of Aristides or Washington. 

If, indeed, we go back to the cha¬ 
racters gf antiquity, wo find others 
much bettor suited to our man, than 
these exalted nature's; but there is 
one especially whose resemblance is 
such that we Htnnot help suspecting 
that thcro must be more than clmnco 
in it. He is described by Aristo¬ 
phanes, and with such lively and 
accurate traits, that no one can fail 
to recognise the type of our present 
hero. It has not, indeed, been re¬ 


served for the nineteenth century to 
discover that a measure promish%i 
cheap food is well suited to procure 
popularity and power, and that the 
favour of the people can most readily 
be obtained by conrting that highly , 
important organ, its stomach. * (Nor* ; 
can wo altogether blame this judoJ*^ 
ment of the xi popular bcllna.”) Tne * 
late contest between our political 
leaders is most amusingly similar to 
that daserjbed in the “ Knights," ’ 
between the |wo candidates foi^ thd* 
good graces of the Athenian Demosi. 

B. if St ; lyA r« wfitt ft <*?■«« iifft. , 

P. «U' iv vfmm ?*»• «U‘ iyi «■{*» tfAtrtfi. . 

B. litir fift/ m r*xx m t n Kw3r f *y—. 

r.fntt 2'ctim htvXtf 

P. iyi is lui’su ’IiSjxt.i (Mymyuimtr ^ 

B. tv* irKitxtvmt ntvtf wmf ifUv tif tO . 

P. »{' if uii S' tXtt y* ni *kmMtvrtm vmtt m c. 

i % 

But it is when we cofjie to the 
crowning trick thafwtitnore especially 
recognt-e our patriot, that famoee 
“ coup” of the hafc, whijjJi has shea 
Immortal lustre otr 
How exactly was Cleon like the 
'Whig-*, boasting 

■fcy » 

K. in’ IV A myS i iui ixiStv 8 Sr iw' lyir 
A \AAX. iium. wiOtr ftt* yi . nrvr mi t ’ 

£ hui mi, j3uftaUx.tr Tu 

And how beautiful is the heaven-sent 
flash of genius which irradiates the 
mind of the Athenian Peel, when, 
distracting his adversary's attention, 
by directing it to “ envoys with bam 
of money'' he snatches away the 
choice tit-bit, and proffers it with his 
own hands to the chuckling Demos;— 

AAAAK. 2 Ari uiut, ifmt i8 A«y* S M 

It is a stroke that may have been 
often imitated, but never surpassed^ - 
and must excite envy even in the 
breast of his present successful fol¬ 
lower. And is not our modem tricks¬ 
ter’s recognition of the servfcgg of 
Cobdcn, and his own claim of writ 
for his skilful “ government influence," 
almost prophetically expressed in tike 
slightly varied line— 

P. ri flit »•*/■*• K*|38ii«f, ri 8) mXipyi if^t, 

and tlio contest for. their jeepecthfe 
claims to favour between himself, end 
Lord John? 

B ly* 8* iaittwivr - P," lyi 8* iitiA y*,' 
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with the pithy judgment of the Demos, 

ittiff. ivy*( iAAi rtv f, x*{" * 

f Yes, when we read this it is impos¬ 
sible .to hesitate; an Attic colony 
must have settled in England, and 
# .the sausage-seller’s progeny must 
still be thriving among Us. The blood 
of the iMmm >must yet be circu¬ 
lating in the veins of the «m»wa« 
of the day. 

Yet when we read of our sausage- 
♦.seller’s subsequent career, we feel that 
we ‘have done him Injustice; most 
widely different is his police as Agu- 
racritus, from any thing in the career 
of Peel. 

In fact, onr nnwr^isr is the ix>«- 
ton inverted. The Athenian starts 
a demagogue, and ends as a patriot. 
Pod starts in the character oi a 
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patriot, and ends in that of a dema¬ 
gogue. The Athenian starts with 
the trick of the hare, and ends in an 
honest and noble policy. Peel starts 
with the appearance of an honest 
policy, and ends with the trick of the 
hare. 

The Athenian directs his efforts to 
a high and noble aim, to purify and 
regenerate the to purge him 

from the love of gain, from fickle 
caprice, and overweening vanity, and 
lead him to higher and nobler' influ¬ 
ences ; to attune Ida mind to old 
national feelings, and reviv e in him a 
lov of his country* institutions, 
before fast falling into contempt. 
Under the auspices of the bard of the 
shining brow, we are conducted to a 
glorious vision, where amid the sound 
ol the opening Propylaai, the rcgeiie- 



* u Cleon. —There, I’m the first, you see, to bring ye a chair. 

Sausage-sellerfr~B\it a table—here I’ve brought it, fir*t and foremost. 
CfooHd'-See here this little half meal-cake from Pylo>, 

Made from the flour of victory ami suet ess. 

Sausage-seller. —But here’s a cake ! Sec here ! which the heavenly goddess 
Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand, 

For your own eating. 

Cleon. —This slice of rich sweeteake, take it from me. 

Sausage-seller. —This whole great uch sweet-cake, take it from me. 

Cleon [to the S. S. ]—Ah, but hare-pie—where will you get hare-]»o ? 
Sausage-seller [aside.) —Hare-pie 2 What shall I do ? Come, now’s the time, 
O mind, invent me now some sneaking trick. 

Cleon, [to the S. S. showing tin. dish which hi is going to present.) —Look then*, 
you poor rapscallion! 

Sausage-teller. Pshaw, no matter. 

I’ve people of my own there in attendance. 

They’re coming here.—I see them. 

(Man. —Who ? What are they ? 

Sausage-seller .— Envoys with bags of money. 

Cleon. —Where! Where are they ! 

Where! Where ? 

Sausage-seller. —What’s that to you ? Can’t ye be civil 1 
Why don’t yon let the foreigners alone ’— 

[ White Cleon's attention is alnorhed in looking for the supposed tnroys, th< 
Sausage-setter dexterously snatches the hari-pic out of his hands, anil 
presents it to die Jjemw.} # 

There’s a hare-pie, my dear own little Demos, 

A pice hare-pie, I’ve brought ye 2—bee, look there ! 

Cleon [ returning . ] —By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served it np ! *' 

Sausage-seller. —Just as yon did the prisoners at Pylon.* 

Demos. —Where did ye get it 1 llow did ye steal it 1 Tell me. 

Sausage-seller. —The scheme and the suggestion were Divine : 

The theft and the execution simply mine. r 

Cleon. —I took the trouble. 

hausage-scUer. Bat 1 served it up. 

Demos.—' Well, he that brings the tiling must get the thanks. 

Cleon [aside. }—Alas, I’m circumvented and undone, 

Out-faced and over-impudentlfied.” 

The Knights of Aristophanes, translated by Frerc, 1.1164-9, and 1189-1296. 
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rate &tyut is sitting on Us throne, dad 
in bin long-lost ornaments, «n)# 

rSjxAui *x\j/tmn X*u*(ic Fiimf Aftrmii 
vginft r *•) MtJkwdBtt fuMti'rti 

But what is the vision to which 
Peel’s principles have conducted us V 
JIow will the Arp* that delights his 
economical miml lx*ar comparison with 
that of the Athenian? Tho Athe¬ 
nian's is aittinp upon a throne, Peel’s is 
standing bowing behind a counter. 
The Athenian's is animated by tin- 
love of the beautiful, Peel’s by the 
love of the gainful. The Athenian’s 
is nine to poetry and art. Peel’s i-. 
engrossed by industry and commerce 
The Athenian’s strives to give real 
value to mind, Peel’s to give exchange¬ 
able value to matter. The Athenian’s 
delight, in philosophical, Peel’s in 
fommi rcial speculations The Athe¬ 
nian’?. is a nation of heroes. Peel's it. a 
nation of shopkeeper. Then i-, tin* 
workman roiling twelve hour, n-ilay. 
while Parliament discusses the proba¬ 
bility of a discus-ion on his condition. 
There is the pauper, i*c\ elling in the 
workhouse on his diet of *• abundant 
and untaxed food " Then*, too. i- 
tlie liberal cotton lord. proud of hi 
intelligence, his piet\, and his purse. 

“ I thank my stars that 1 am not as 
other men on*, mom ipolists, aristocrats, 
or even ns this Protectionist 1 eat 
slat e-grmvn sugar. I pay half per 


cent income-tax on ail that T pcnrnog; 
I work my men twelve boon a-d*y, 
and leave them no time for vice and 
idleness. I buy in the cheapest, and 
1 sell in the dearest market.” 

There is the liberality that jprefere 
free trade to free man, and the pan* 
ciples of economy to those of humanity. 
There is the piety that justifies to 
avarice by texts, and patronnes 
slavery on the ground of Christian 
duty. There is the philanthropy that 
loves itself and its tea better than tlrtf 
happiness of its fellows; that dooms 
thousands of its race to the lowest 
depths of wo, in order to save a penny 
on the pound of sugar. Go, ye 
lilieral and enlightened Christians, 
loam Christianity from Voltaire. lie 
did not Ik»\\ before the idol of trade, 
at which you are now' prostrating 
yourselves: he raised bi& voice in the 
e.uiM* of humanity against those vile 
principles fit' commercial cupidity 
vi liieh yon have cluf.cn for your creed, 
lie, pointiug to the degaaded negro, 
could indignantly exclaim— 

*• Voyc/, a quel pmc mius mangez du mere 
en Europe J” 

lb- did not think that market cheap, 
where Mich a price was paid for it. 
Yes 1 while vou are dealing out dam¬ 
nation in your bigoted sects, he was 
more, tar more a Christian than you 
are.* 


* We would not apply this strong language to all the advocates of the measure, 
but only to those who uphold it on principle as an enlightened and liberal one. If 
it is honestly put forward on low eonuueicul grounds, not mu high moral ones; if it 
is frankly confessed that it is an ignoble and selfish mcaSnre, in which our love of 
sugar and of revenue prevails over the love of our fellows; if we own that we have 
not virtue enough to resist the-e palpable and material temptaUous for the sake of 
the impalpable and invisible ones of right and humanity ;— let it pass, (sorry though 
it be;)—our pious and enlightened nation is already disfigured with too many of then 
commercial blots, to make this further additional one matter of mueh onposial 
censure. We can only lament that having made some beginning in the true and , 
good line, we are so easily induced to give it up; that whereas before we could point 
to out, brilliant exception as a source of light a ud hope, this is now to be extinguished, 
and we aro to relapse into total’darkness. But it is the advocacy of this measure 
on principle, as an eminently liberal and t hristiun one, as a triumph ot truth, liberty, 
and reason, which is so peculiarly disgusting, aud argues flic corruption of the people. 

It is the sneer at evcqp thing like true generous principle, the laugh at the high 
moral, the complacency in the low commercial, the assertion of tho paramount im¬ 
portance of more considerations of lucre over all the laws of humanity, that forms 
the bad feature Wi the case of these holy I.thenls. When wo find people, in a tone 
of profound piety, putting forth tho purely commercial principle of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market, a-, m inviolable law of the Great Parent 
of the Universe, tlie infringement of which, even to avert the deepest sufiering from 
our fellows, is on impious rebellion against II s will; when vve are implored not to 
do evil, that good may come, (the evil being a want of sweetness in our tea, and the 
good, the preserving from slavery and degradation a large number of <mr race)) 
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We by no means wish to lay To- Sir 
. Egbert’s charge all the evils of the 
, Above picture; nevertheless, we think 
that the economical principles so dear 
to his heart, have had no little share 
In contributing to them. Certainly 
•'we look in vain for any efforts on his 
part to elevate the national character. 
Hig last support of the sugar bill is 
admirably characteristic; lie is de¬ 
cidedly opposed to its principle, (he 
sympathises indeed most warmly with 
the negroes,) but, nevertheless,* he is 
compelled as usual to support it—at a 
, great sacrifice of course to his feelings 
—owing to the peculiar position of 
political affairs. Certainly, his career 
cuts a lamentable figure by the side of 
that of Agoracritus. 

Nevertheless, though we cannot 
think his career meritorious, it is 
without doubt remarkable. This phe¬ 
nomenon of a man, who through life 
had been regarded as a leader in the 
aristocratic or Tory school, casting his 
skin nearly at the'mature age of sixty, 
and soaring forth in the sunshine of 
popular favour in the gaudy and 
pleasing colours of the Radical, fs ccr- 
tainly-Ume of a curious and interesting 
' kind. A variety of questions arc sug- 

f ested by it to the inquiring spirit. 

'or bow long has this suppression of 
Ids real opinions existed? For how 
long has he been pleased, according 
to his phrase, to allow people to de¬ 
ceive themselves? Is he still allow¬ 
ing them this amusing privilege ? I>o 
wo even now see him in his real 
Odom'S, or is some further metamor¬ 
phosis in store? Have his changes 
been the sudden conversions of a facile 
and unstable inconsistency, or are they 
the long prepared denouement of a 
secret and mysterious plot? Has a 
tyro in politics been unlearning his 
prejudices and mistakes at the ex¬ 
pense af his country, or has a Radical 
in disgnise been prow ling in the Tory 
fold, luring on the aristocracy to their 
own discomfiture ? 


Between the two alternatives of in¬ 
consistency and insincerity, it might 
be thought that his apologists would 
all take the firsthand bis accusers the 
second; that while the latter attacked 
him for premeditate treachery, the. 
former might defend him on the 
ground of a natural facility of disposi¬ 
tion, which rendered him prone to 
sudden conversions beneath the pres- 
siu'e of the. times. 

Such, however, by no means seems 
to be the case: on the. contrary, the 
darker and more mysterious view of 
his conduct is the one taken by hi< 
•most ardent admirers; (fyr, strange 
to say, such beings still exist.) Hap¬ 
pening to be in conversation with one 
of these, (a zealons Radical,) I 
chanced to indulge in some animad¬ 
versions on Sir Robert’s weakness, as 
shown in Ills numerous and repeated 
conversions, expressing an opinion 
that a statesman so exceedingly fal¬ 
lible must be totally unfitted to guide 
the destinies of a groat nation. But 
such, 1 found, w as by no means the 
view of my radical friend; who, 
somewhat to my surprise, maintained 
that he'wa« a most able and skilful 
man, by far the best fitted of all nur 
existing statesmen for the post of 
Prime Minister. Of any thing like 
weakness he would nflt hear. Does 
Peers general character, said he, 
savour of weakness? does he look 
like an innocent child, who does not 
know what he is about ? Depend upon 
it there is a method in his inconsis¬ 
tency ; depend upon it he lias perfectly 
well known, all along, the game ho 
has been playing. 

What! then, said I, do you mean to 
say, that all his former professions 
were insincere? that when lie op¬ 
posed Canning on the Catholic ques¬ 
tion, he all along looked forward to 
his carrying it? thatWhen he opposed 
the Whigs, he intended when in 
power to adopt their principles ? that 
when he made such strenuous profea- 


when we are exhorted to deal freely in slave produce, for the sake of promoting 
u peace and good-will among all mankindthen, I say, that this servile liberality, 
this Evangelical cupidity, this Christianity of the ’Change, is beyond all expression 
detestable, and more worthy of the shafts of Voltaire’s satire than the Christianity 
of the Inquisition. The present measnre will probably cause a greater amount of 
Buffering in the course of a few years, than the Inquisition did during the whole 
period of its existence. 
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sions in favour of Protection, lie all 
along had an eye to the repeal of the 
Com Laws ? • 

Certainly, replied my Mend, I may 
say not only that 1 think it, hut that 
1 know it. Do you suppose that so 
skilful a man would make his moves 
without having an eye to the game he 
was playing? 

And Is not such insincerity, said I, 
most detestable? 

Insincerity! replied my Liberal, 
with a shrug of the shoulders,—it is a 
fine word, a very pretty word for de¬ 
clamation; but, young man, when 
you arc as old as I am, you will 
know what it passes for in the politi¬ 
cal world. Depend upon it, only 
those cry out about it who are hurt 
by it; those who benefit by it give it 
quite a different name. The man 
who is an apostate and a renegade to 
the party whom he bet rajs, w a 
\ irtuous and patriotic com ort to that 
which receives him. 

Surely, cried I, if Peel has really 
been playing the game \ on attribute 
to him, no one could hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce him insincere. 

Not at oil so, said his admirer, his 
sincerity can easily be defended. I 
look upon him mj self as ** most sin¬ 
cere patriot, notwithstanding the \^ew 
that 1 take ofrbis policy. Ilis prin- 
(iple has been* a most con.sis.tent and 
patriotic one;—alwajs to carry' the 
popular measure, as soon as the public 
mind was ripe for it. 

But w as uot, then, his conduct to 
Canning most reprehensible, when he 
professed siuh repugnance to the 
Catholic chums? 

Not by any means; he really op¬ 
posed them at the time, because the 
public mind was not jit ripe for 
them; and he bjwmfy proposed them 
afterwards, because it had ripened in 
the interim. The measure which 
w'onld have been hazardous in the 
former case, had become safe and be¬ 
neficial in the second. The same may 
l>e said of bis apparent ‘changes with 
respect to the principles of the Whigs 
and the Free Traders. He abstained 
from these doctrines as long os their 
. popularity was doubtful, and em¬ 
braced them as soon as the maturity 
of public opinion bad rendered them 
wise and beneficial. 

Why then, I inquired, did he prO- 
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fess to oppose them on principle?— 
why did he not declare that he wai 
only waiting for the public mind to 
ripen? I cannot say that I got a very 
satisfactory answer on this nead, but 
it was something to the effect that the 
public good, statesman-like discretion, 
peculiarities of political affairs, might 
justify some suppression on this point. 

In fact, continued my friend, his 
whole opposition to the Whigs aid 
the Reform Bill, was nothing but a 
piece of acting, into which he was led 
by the force of circumstances. No¬ 
body thought that the public mind 
was so nearly ripe for it as it proved 
to be, and Peel therefore was not pre¬ 
pared to take advantage of it. It waa * 
an unforeseen event which took him 
by surprise, and he thus, against his 
will, was forced out of the movement. 
But his opposition w r as entirely ficti¬ 
tious,—he w as never a Tory at heart: 
he might use their prejudices as tods 
to sene his purposes, but be waa 
always too wary to adopt them ill 
reality. His heart was always with 
the popular doctrines, more so than 
wa«. the case with the Whigs them¬ 
selves, as his recent behaviour evinces, 
lie is ready now to take np antfeany 
out their principles at a point where 
they themselves hesitate to do so. 
This is what he has all along been 
aiming at,—the post he aspires tb is 
that of the man of the people, the 
leader of the movement. He is far 
better fitted for this than the Whigs; 
lie has no sickly virions of finality, 
lie w ill not scruple to cany out the 
dominant w Lshefrof the people, whither¬ 
soever they may lead. Then he baa 
this peculiar advantage, that while 
most other ministers are fettered by 
their pledges and professions, thew 
are no impediments to Peel. This la 
why I look upon him as our fittest 
minister, because he will most frilly 
carry out the people's will. As soon 
as that will is decidedly expressed) 
his only care will be to execute it. 

We ventured to raise some doubts 
as to the fitness of such a character for 
the post of Minister. Surely, said we, 
he can scarcely be fit for a ruler, who 
is thus senile to the dominant opinion 
of the day. Surely a Minister should 
be somewhat in advance of the mail, 
and rather capable of directing their 
opinion than compelled to follow it. 

ii 
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> If we look to mere outward bril- 
'llittcy, replied he, that may be true, 
felt If we look to solid utility, the case 
jfe different. In a despotic countrv, 

, sneh a minister as you require might 
'be needful; in Austria, for instance, a 
Mettemich may be of use to direct 
and anticipate public opinion. But 
in a free country like ours, where 
public opinion is so active, we shall 
never want demagogues to form it; 
of these there mill always be a plenti¬ 
ful stock*; the difficulty is to find a 
minister who will interpret and exe¬ 
cute the popular will, after it has been 
fashioned by these more original 
. spirits. And this, if I mistake not, 
is eminently found in Peel, as time, 
I suspect, will demonstrate. Think 
not that his career is o* or; think not, 
-as his short-sighted adversaries may 
imagine, that he is extinguished as a 
public man. That darling wish of 
his heart, to be borne triumphantly 
into power by the masses, as leader of 
the popular movement, lies at length 
almost within his grasp. His recent 
desertion of the aristocracy was admir¬ 
ably timed ; though he maj hav e lost 
their ’jmpport, he has gained in ex¬ 
change the fa* onr of the people. lie 
has craftily quitted the falling house, 
to take ampler lodgings in the new 
and rising fabric However powei- 
less he may seem to the ignorant, he 
has-still admirable cards in his hand. 
His adversaries may be formidable ju 
number, but they arc weak in intrinsic 
Strength. No one knows better than 
he how to play them off one against 
the other, and to profit bv their dis¬ 
sensions. Meanw idle be is patiently 
hiding his time, which, be assured, is 
not far distant. Politics ha* o lately 
displayed much greater wonders than 
the triumphant return to power -of hir 
Robert Peel. 

“And if once lie return, thiuk not 
that he will easily be dispossessed of 
ft.' He will well know how to play 
the part of the popular favonrite. 
There stands not in the House a more 
thorough Radical than the inner man 
of Sir Robert Peel. It is from him 
that we shall obtain Extended Suf¬ 
frage, finally to become Universal. 11 
is from Jbim that we shall obtain the 


diminution, and at latt diw abolition 
of Church Establishments. It is from 
him, or from such as he, that we may 
hope finally to obtain a Republic. 
You may smile, and tliiuk such a 
prospect absurd. Would you have 
thought it more absurd, if 1 had told 
you three years ago that from him we 
should have obtained Repeal of the 
Corn Laws? Depend upon it, we 
shall yot sec the day when Sir Robert 
will be the triumphant popular 
minister. 

ilea* en forbid! thought l; * et I 
w ns forced to confess that it did not 
seem unlikely. I could, how ever, by 
no means join in the admiration w hicli 
my friend expressed for such a cha¬ 
racter. While granting that mne 
respect might lx* felt for the skilful 
Jr fiMytrytt, W ho U'ft<ls aild HWUV* til'* 
popular mind, I could feel nothing but 
contempt tor the son lie ivu*rri«, who 
morel* w at< lies and tollow s it. 1 
rallied him somewhat upon the mag¬ 
nanimous hlvorahtv, which could all* 
itsilf with so poor and ungenerous a 
cli.ir.u ter. mi debased, if h»s account 
win true, b\ ine.inne-s, duplicity, 
and hjpocris*. Ah Radical waved 
somewhat warm, and at length lie 
parted, in all the diguit* of his libera- 
iitvfthinking me a vouug tool; while 
I returned, laughing St his generous 
patriotism, ami thinking him a sen ile- 
ininded old humbug * 

The more, however, 1 pondered on 
the subject, the more did 1 see the 
justice of bin views on l’cd’s diame¬ 
ter, and at length l almost entirely 
coincided with him.—in every thing 
but his admiration. 

What then shall we say of these 
principles, looking at them under their 
moral aspect ? Taking his admirer's 
view, I know not how they could 
escape the severest censure. But 
though these admirers of his make no 
scruple in adopting this view, and 
even in warmly defending it, we can¬ 
not but' hef^tale to follow their ex¬ 
ample. An insincerity so delilierato, 
so calculated, is more than we con 
readily admit No doubt, his actual 
conduct has been sutli as my friend 
above described, as facts sufficiently •, 
show. No doubt, he has professed 


* The above conversation, though with no pretensions vo exact aocuraey in the 
^expressions, is strictly founded on fact. 
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on«. set . of principles when seeking 
• power, and another wheta in posses¬ 
sion o t it. No donbt, he has used 
the aristpcratical element os his step¬ 
ping-stone to greutness, and has 
afterwords kicked it over for the 
popular one as its support. But we 
think Shat these principles have acted 
in a great measure spontaneously, 
without any very fixed mid deliberate 
plan in his own mind. We take his 
conduct to have been not so much 
the result of calculation, as of the 
peculiar organisation of lus nature. 
We believe him to have been in a 
great measure unconscious of the in¬ 
herent servility and flexibility of Ids 
comictions. When be opposed a 
measure, lie probably imagined that 
he did ■»o chiefly on its own merits, 
and wn* not aware that his com cession 
would inevitably take place, as soon 
as public opinion was npe for that 
measure. 

Let us, however, listen to hansel!, 
and see what light we can derive from 
his own lips as to the uatnre of Ids 
principles. By Ids own acconnt, in 
the tase of the Com Laws, th<* sup¬ 
pression of Ids real opinions lasted 
for somewhere about three years. 

“ About three years ago,” sa\s he, 

“ a great change took place in mv 
opinions on the subjectbut it seen is 
that for the public good, he thought it 
be»t to allow* people to deceit e them¬ 
selves, and therefore carefully sup¬ 
pressed all intimution of this change. 
•So fir, then, his own account tallies 
with that of his admirer, and we have 
his own word that his insincerity, for 
a considerable period of time* was 
deliberate nml calculated. But the 
actual duration of this hypocrisy it 
must evidently be impossible to'de¬ 
termine with accuracy ; for if a person 
can, by his own avowal, practise it 
knowingly and deliberately for three 
years, it is probable that in a vague 
and nn<onscious way, not thoroughly 
known even to himself, he has been 
indulging in it for a much longer 
period. 

Again, with respect to his Whig 
principles, it is impossible to determine 
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accurately how long they have beaa 
suppressed, and he has not favoured 
us on this point with much flpecigc 
information; but it would appear that 
they latently existed at the time that 
he so strenuously opposed that go¬ 
vernment, and that the germ of 
Wliiggery was developing Itself hi 
his bosom, while outwardly he was 
shining as a high Tory. 

With respect to the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion he is more communicative, and 
he takes care to inform ns, in a speech 
revised by his own hand, and pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of posterity in 
Hansard, that here, too, lus dupSMty 
had been of long standing, and veiy 
much of a deliberate and premeditated 
nature. When proposing, as Minister, 
the measure of Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, which outwardly be had so long 
opposed, lie reports liimself to have 
said, “So far as my own course in 
thh question is concerned, it is the 
same vv itli that which suggested itself 
to 1113- miud in the year 1825, when I 
was his Majesty's Principal Minister 
for the Home Department, and found 
myself in a minority in this House on 
thi- [the Catholic] Question.” ^(Now, 
the course which he was theft pur¬ 
suing was that of openly advocating 
and supporting the Catholic chums. 
And tiie same course, he tells us, 
(that, therefore, we must conclude, of 
liis advocating these claims,) sug¬ 
gested itself to liis miud in 1825. 
His duplicity then was of long stand¬ 
ing; for he did not, as is well knows, 
suffer the public to be in the least 
aware of any such suggestion, from 
the time w hen it presented itself to 
his miud in 1825, till 1829, when he 
first avowed that favourable leaning 
to those claims, which had so long 
lain dormant in the interior of bin 
breast. His conduct certainly waa 
well calculated to prevent any suspi¬ 
cion of the existence of such a ten 
deucy in his mind; for in 1827, two 
years after the suggestion had offered 
itself, he declared himself compelled, 
by a painful but rigorous sense of 
duty, to quit Canning’s ministry, and 
join the opposition against that st a k e * 
- 1 .- --— ■ a .i.. . 


* Hansard's Debates, vol. xx. New Series, p. 731.* The speech is said, in a not* 
on p. ?27, to have been "inserted with the permission and approbation of Mr. 
Secretary Peel." 
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man, on acconnt of bis own deop would fain demonstrate, it has a con- 
repugnance to those claims, and his trary meaning, it can be only, we pre- 
‘ conviction of their ruinous tendency, snme, when taken in some non-natural 
Nay, more, he suffered himself to be sense ;—the fixing of which we leave 
borne info power for the ostensible to those more conversant than onr- 
purpose of resisfing those claims, and selves with that very ingenious mode 
made the round of the conntiy amid of interpretation, 
the acclamations of his supporters, as And if it be true that he did feel so 
Protestant champion, without giving disposed, that he was “ almost per- 
the slightest hint of the suggestion suaded,” at that early period, of the 
which the minority in 1825 had awak- wisdom of granting the Catholic 
ened in his mind’, and which was so claims, then his subsequent behaviour 
shortly to develop itself in full force, in putting liinfself at the head of the 
as soon as he was sealed in power. party who unflinchingly and undoubt- 

If, then, we are to believe his own ingly opposed those claims, as injnri- 
aceonnt, his hypocrisy in this matter ous to the country, hiss professing to 
ronst have been of considerable dura- coincide fully in their views, and his 
tion, of much skill, and consummate obtaining power on the strength of 
perfidy. Though a feat of his earlier those professions, cannot but lu* looked 
prime, it must have been quite worthy on as a jHilitical mautruvro of the 
to compare with the recent great ex- most disingenuous ami culpable kii.d. 
ploit of his maturity. What could have been the motive 

The speech from which we have of his making so strange a confession, 
extracted the above passage, is the is a somewhat curious subject of in¬ 
same which gave rise to the discus- quiry. We think we recognise in it 
sion in Parliament, in which Sir an attempt to establish a kiud of 
Robert’s conduct in this business was vague compromise between insincerity 
attacked. He then endeavoured to and inconsistency. If his conduct 
rebut the charges founded on it, bv wore attributed to mere inconsistency, 
denying the authenticity of the ex- he must plead guilt) to a long pre- 
pressions attributed to him, some of \ious mistake, and must forfeit all 
which rested only on the Isolated re- pretensions to political prudence and 
ports of particular newspapers.* Hut foresight. If, hu\ve\cr, it were 
the sentence above quoted stands at thought that he had for a long time 
fall length in his own corrected report had a secret leaning in favour of the 
in Hansard, revised, as its title tells Catholic claims, and had only been 
us, by Mr. Secretary Peel, the autlien- waiting for the ripeness of public opi- 
tidty of which has never been (pies- nion to declare his real sentiments, 
tioned. And certainly its natural then lie would escape the charge of 
sense would lead us to conclude, that weakness ami imprudence, and would 
he was ready, in the interior of his only incur the blame of a beneficial 
mind, in 1825, to embrace the cause insincerity. He would thus gain the 
of Catholic Emancipation. If, as he good graces of all those w hose strong 

* The expression which was chiefly insisted on in that discussion, and which he 
strenuously laboured to disprove, was that in which he was reported to have said, 
that in 1825 he gave it as his opinion to Lord Liverpool that “something ought to 
be done for the Catholics.” 11c strongly denied having ever used those words, and 
as indeed'they are not found in many of the reports of his speech, there would not 
appear to be sufficient evidence that he did so. But it was labour lost to disprove 
the point, for this sentence after all was by no means so char or explicit as that 
which stands in his own revised report. lie might have stated that something 
ought to be done for the Catholics, without its being thereby evident, that by that 
something he meant the measure of Catholic Emancipation. Some other course 
rofjght have u suggested itself to hi6 mind,” as a solution of the difficulty. But when 
he tells us in so many words, that the course which then suggested itself to his miml 
was the very same which lie afterwards pursued in proposing the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, no room for question is left; this is* a precise and explicit 
statement to which we do net see how two meaniugs can well be given. When 
such a statement stands in his own corrected report, it was worse Hum idle so 
stremumsly to disclaim the weskef one. 
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Attachment to the measure would 
make them overlook, in behalf of its 
importance, wliat they would consider 
a pardonable deceit. 

This view, indeed, he could not ex¬ 
plicitly state in so many words, as it 
would have laid him too open to the 
accusations of his opponents; but it 
can be hinted at, as in the above pas¬ 
sage. For what intelligible meaning 
can be attached to that sentence, if 
it do not convey the idea that liis 
inconsistency, after all, was not so 
flagrant ns had been represented; that 
his mind for some time previously had 
been leaning that wSy, and that, to 
use his peculiar phrase, his course was 
“ the same with that which suggested 
itself to his mind in the year 1825." 
We believe this expression to be the 
most aeenrate that he could have used. 
The. design of supporting the Catholic 
claims had not then billy ripened in 
his mind, lie had not formed any 
aeeurate and deliberate plan of con¬ 
duct; but the possibility of doing so 
at some future day secretly ‘sug¬ 
gested itself to his mind.’’ A scarcely 
audible voice whisjioivd in his mimi, 

“ Perhaps, Peel, some time or other, 
in certain contingencies, State neces¬ 
sities, public duty, Ac., .nav require 
that you should lend a favourable ear 
to the Catholic claims.*' \\ hat these 
peculiar contingencies were would 
also be suggested by the same little 
voice, but in so low a tone and in such 
vague terms that he himself would not 
be able to render a definite account 
of tliein. 

Whatever, however, lie the real 
const ruction of the above passage, or of 
any other similar ones that may be met 
with among his speeches, we our¬ 
selves should not be disposed to attaeli 
too prominent an importance to them. 
Such confessions might be admirably 
fitted us a taunt to him, as an “argii- 
meutum ad liominem,” as a case of 
“ habemus coufitcntcm manbut it 
is not on bis own verbal expressions 
that the judgment on his conduct 
is to be form'd. Strange indnsl 
would it be if a skilful orator should 
so blunder iu Ills speech as openly to 
avow an act of duplicity and deceit; 
it is only matter of marvel liow such 
expressions as that above quoted 
could ever have been used. But, in 
a case like this, if he wished fully to 
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express all that he knew of his owtf 
intentions, if he desired to unburden* 
his mind by the fullest possible con* 
fession, be would not be able accu¬ 
rately to do so, and his own estimate 
of bis own character would be little 
worth. It is an unfailing conse¬ 
quence with those who practise hypo¬ 
crisy in the view of deceiving others, 
that they also at the same time deceive 
themselves. One deliberate and sys¬ 
tematic piece of deceit produces an 
incalculable amount of this subtler 
and unconscious hypocrisy. It is a. 
kind of general veil or mantle in which 
the person walks, which conceals bis 
soul even from his own view, and 
deceives him as to the motives of his 
own actions. Under its soothing 
influence no sense of insecurity is felt; 
and the man whose conduct is all the 
time biassed by some egotistical mo¬ 
tive, walks in the proud conviction to 
himself that he is a model of patriot¬ 
ism and \irtne. Such an hypocrisy, 
to take a prominent instance, is well 
exemplified in the case of Cromwell; 
but illustrations must lie familiar to 
e\cry one in the humbler walks of 
life, and if he have a difficulty in dis- 
< erning it iu others, lie will have none 
if li«* knows how to examine himself. 

11 is a tendency which exists in all, and 
requires strong efforts for its subjuga¬ 
tion. All strong- passions or desires 
carry it along with them, unless their 
deceptive influence be flrmly coun¬ 
teracted by the stronger desire for 
truth and right. 

In Sir Kohert's case wc lielieve it 
to have arisen from the action*of a 
strong egotistical desire of jniwcr and 
fame, unchecked bv any heartfelt and 
earnest convictions with regard to the 
truth of his public principles. His 
whole career is a continuous proof 
of this defect of all genuine ami 
lively seizure of the*truth; for never 
does* he advocate an ^opinion while it 
is weak, and never dot's he oppose it 
when it is strong. Owing to this, Ida 
principles, though he himself may have 1 
no distinct consciousness of it, have 
insensibly bent themselves thft 
stronger motives of ambition. He 
remains ail the time iu ignorance o£„r 
the secret bins, and is by no means" 
aware of how far from true patriot¬ 
ism lie is. 

Accustomed to rely on the opinions * 
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«f others, from the absence of all ear¬ 
nest conviction in himself, he must be 
forced to trust to their voice even in 
matters relating to his own conduct; 
and, when he hears the cheers of the 
populace that salute him at the door of 
the House of Commons, he lays the flat¬ 
tering unction to his soul that he is a 
martyr and a patriot. How should it 
be otherwise? When he hears himself 
applauded as an eminently virtuous 
and injured man, wliat means is there 
of undeceiving him, if his own 
conscience be silent or conflnn the 
delusion ? I find it well remarked to 
my purpose by Mencius, the Chinese 
sage, speaking of some statesmen of 
his day, whom he declares to have 
had only a false appearance of virtue, 
—Haring had for a long time this 
false appearance, and not having made 
any return to sincerity and integrity, 
how could they know,” he asks, 11 that 
they did not possess it?”* 

And when we speak of the weak 
ness or senility of conviction, we 
would by no means be understood to 
mean a mere liability to change. Tin¬ 
man of sincere and earnest mind fre¬ 
quently changes his opinions oftenest. 
The difference lies in the motives of 
the change. In the case of tlie eamo.»t 
man these arise from his own mind, 
in the case of the servile-minded man 
from external circumstances. Such. 

. for instance, are political advantages, 
or the number, or clamour, or strength 
,of the advocates of an opinion. Cir¬ 
cumstances generally enable us to 
discriminate pretty accurately, if 
a man always rejects an opinion when 
shared by few, and always adopts it 
when popular and dominant; if he lias 
nothing to say to it when it is of no 
service to him, but embraces it when 
it is strong, and can give him renown 
and popularity, we shall not probably 
err in deeming that man to be of. a 
servile min<j, wanting in sincere and 
earnest convictions. The truthful - 
minded man at once avows his change, 
the servile-minded one cunningly con¬ 
ceals it till it suits Ills purpose. If, 
besides this, a man be cold, pompons, 
and an egotist, if his character bo 
marked by duplicity, if his language 
be plausible, but unsatisfactory if be. 


be found to pay wore deference to his 
foes through fohr than to his friends 
from affection, all these are corrobo¬ 
rating tests oftbe ’servile character in 
question. Though it may be difficult 
to assigifits precise tokens in words, 
there is less difficulty in discriminating 
it in practice. 

It is this total want of all, earnest 
and heartfelt conviction of the truth, 
which forms the key to tlic interpreta¬ 
tion of the whole of Sir R. Peel’s 
career. Deciphered by this, all the 
tortuous inconsistencies of his course 
arrange themselves in systematic or- 
der, all the variffl hieroglyphics of his 
mysterious conduct yield a clear and 
intelligible meaning. The man who is 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his principles, labours unceasingly to 
impart them to others, to urge upon 
them the importance of his views, to 
point out the beneficial results which 
must flow from his course of policy. 
Such an earnest comiction animated 
Pitt in his roM^tance to the French 
Revolution, Canning in his advocacy 
of the Catholic claims. Wilberforeo in 
his endeavours for Negro Emancipa¬ 
tion : and lately, (if we may be par¬ 
doned somewhat of a bathos.) Cobden 
hi his war against the Corn Laws. 
'Without meaning to assimilate the 
merits of these various efforts, they 
all serve as examples of tin; way in 
which men act when animated by a 
genuine and sincere com ietion. lint 
there is no principle, great or small, 
which has owed it> advance in public 
opinion to one sentence of I’eel’s. Say 
rather, there is none which while yet 
in its infancy, and in mod of support, 
has not boon opposed by him to the 
best of his power. While it is weak, 
lie raises his tongne against it; while 
it is doubtful, he halts between two 
opinions, and watches the struggle in 
cautious silence; as soon as it lias 
become dominant and can dispense 
with his support, he proffers liis aid 
with copious professions of zeal, and 
seeks to fix on bis inglorious brow 
the l&urels that rightly belong to 
another. 

Had he lived in the Roman world 
at an earlier age, when Christianity 
was yet striving against the secular 


Meng-tseu, Book II, chap, (i, Art'. 30. Pautliier’a Translation. 
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powers, while, it was wpak aiid .de* 
spised, who would have opposed, it 
more loudly than the ‘‘Roh^rt Peel of 
the day? who would have more 
warmly urged its impracticability, its 
unfitness for the concerns of4Jfe ? who 
would more eloquently have exhorted 
the Roman world *to hold to thfe 
wisdom of t heir forefathers ? As, how- 
eve/, the tide gradually and steadily 
rolled on, and day by”day one con¬ 
version followed another, these elo¬ 
quent protestations would begin some¬ 
what to flag, and at length that 
plausible tongue would lie in silence. 
But when Jit last it began to make 
its way among the higher powers of 
the land, amid the eminent and 
wealthy; when finally it even pene¬ 
trated into the Court of the Emperor, 
and rumours began to be whispered 
that he himself looked on it with no 
unfavourable eye. a few days before 
Constantine's conversion Feliiiiswould 
announce his formal adhesion to its 
principles, u ith an intimation that he 
had for some years been leaning that 
way, and that “ a similar course had 
suggested itself to his mind," even 
at tho time when he* took some part 
in the Dioclesian persecution.* A 
skilful management of government 
influence," pouring grace and unetiou 
on many benighted minds, would 
secure him a good claim to merit, and 
he would doubtless be rewarded for 
Ids seasonable change hi a high post 
amid tin* officers of the regenerate 
Emperor. 

This time-serving conduct, skilfully 
managed, uill frequently succeed ad¬ 
mirably with the Morld; for these 
children of this ivorld are in their 
generation iviser than the children of 
light. Xhe sincere advocates of prin¬ 
ciples through good and through had 
report, are looked upon ns unpractical 
and fanciful theorists ; while those 
who carefully M atch tiieir opportunity, 
and conform themselves with good 
grace to the dominant title of opinion, 
an 1 hailed as able and practical men, 
and even obtain from the mass the 
praise of more than common honesty. 


inasmuch as they am not ashamed to 
avow, a change m their opinions. If* 
is of such as these that the wise Con¬ 
fucius pointedly says, “ The most 
honest men of their time are the pest 
of virtue.” 

“ What 1 ” asks the surprised disdplf 
Wfen-tchang, “whom do you caft tb$ 
most honost men of their time ? ” 

“Those,” replies the Sage, “who 
direct their principal efforts to speak 
and act like all the world, arc the 
adulators of their age; these are the 
most honest men of their generation.” 

“ And why,” says the disciple, “ do 
yon call them the pest of virtue ? ” 

“ If you M isb to find a defect in 
them, yon will not know where to lav 
hold of them; if you wish to attack 
them in any place, you will not be 
able to compass it. They participate 
in the poverty of the manners of their 
age. That Vhich dwells in their 
heart resembles integrity and sin¬ 
cerity, and their actions resemble tho 
practice of temperance and virtue. As 
all the people of their country boast 
of them incessantly, they • believe 
themselves to be models of perfection. 
This is why I regard them as the pest 
of virtue.” 

*■1 detest," continues Confucius, 
“ that which lifts only tho appearance 
of reality: T detest the tares, in the 
fear that they will ruin the crop. 1 
t «ktls r the sKiLrrt. statesman, is 

I1IE KEAtt THAT III. MILL CONFOUND 
i:oiiTY.”t 

Wight not the simple lessons of 
Confucius be read uith advantage 
even in our enlightened age, which 
certainly is not without its adu¬ 
lators ?" Might not they do some 
good to Sir R. Feel, and aivaken that 
4 * skilful statesman " to a j aster esti¬ 
mate of his real virtue ? 

The idea cuntaiucd in the above 
passage is most accurately and pro¬ 
foundly true, and sboivs, like most of 
his remarks, that Coufucins ha‘d a 
penetrating knowledge^ of human 
•nature. There are, in fact, two great 
classes into which mankind maybe 
divided; those whose rnbdel of obn- 


* This chronology might seem difficult to conciliate with the life of an individual, 
but it must be remembered that the. Robert Feel never dies. There are always la 
tlje world not only oue, but many w'^rcsentatives of the character. 

+ Meng-tseu, Book 11. chap. 7, Art. 37. Piuthier’s Translation. 
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duct is the general conduct of the 
society in which they live, and. those 
whose model is an ideal in their own 
i minds, unattainable indeed, and never 
to he realised in practice, but the mere 
aiming at which elevates their char¬ 
acter. The first of these are the men 
described above by Confucius, “ whose 
principal effort is to think and to act 
just like all the world,” whom he 
fronically terms “the most honest 
men of their district.” And even in 
our day this class furnishes us with a 
vast number of “most highly respect¬ 
able men.” Destitute of all splendid 
visions, they arc never led astray into 
any extravagance that might shock 
the deeprous laws of society, and they 
arc looked upon accordingly a<% models 
of temperance and virtue. * These are 
the “children of this world” most 
wise in their generation: the “ men 
of the world,” from whom arise the 
sharp practical man, the skilful states¬ 
man, the time-serving diplomatist,* 
and all the host of Vicars of Bray, 
whether in religion or politics. 

The others are those who derive 
their principles not from the fashion¬ 
able dicta of the world, nor the ruling 
doctrines of the age, but from the idea 
of truth within their own minds; who, 
“ though the san were on their right 
hand and the moon were on thetf left," 
would not be diverted from the genu¬ 
ine convictions of their conscience. 
They look not to the flickering glare 
of public opinion, but to the immuta¬ 
ble light of truth; these are “the 
children of light,” the souls of pure 
and high-minded virtue. From these 
have sprung all that humanity has of 
great and noble, all those who have 
sacrificed on the altar of truth; in re¬ 
ligion the Martyrs, in philosophy the 
Sages, in politics the sincore and de¬ 
voted Patriots. They do not despise 
opinions because the world despises 
them, nor do they honour them because 
(he wrorld doeaihem honour; they are 
“ justi ac tenaces propositi viri,” who 
do not ebb and flow with the tide of 
public opinion. 

In which of these two classes Sir 
Bobert Peel is to be placed, is what 
bis own conduct will decide, better 
than our judgment. Nevertheless, 
we will hazara the opinion, that Sir 


Bobert Peel is no child of light. We 
suspect that there are very few prin¬ 
ciples, for which he would suffer him¬ 
self to be burnt, — even in effigy. 
With no high ideal by which to guide 
his conduct, with no generous or ex¬ 
ited views, lie has ventured on a 
career beyond liis powers. Fitted bv 
Nature to make an excellent Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, he has not 
known how to content himself with 
liis proper post. A narrow egotist, he 
has attempted to guide the destinies 
of a great nation, liis career, as 
might have been expected, has been 
a notable failure. If it Ihj not ex¬ 
posed to vciy heavy blame, wc de¬ 
cidedly must w ithhold ail praise from 
it; if it have little of the execrable, 
it certainly has nothing of the admir¬ 
able. Unstable as water, how could 
he excel? and excellence has been 
wanting accordingly. • Ills career has 
been one continuous mistake; the 
greatest mistake of all being that he 
ever began it. HN only discoveries 
have been, that he had previously 
been in error. Ilii only victories have 
been over hi** friends, whom thrice he 
has dragged through the mire of dis¬ 
honour .f lie has portioned out tri¬ 
umph to his foes, defeat and bitter¬ 
ness to Ids supporters. He quits 
power amid the disgust and indigna¬ 
tion of his old friends, and the con¬ 
temptuous patronage of his new. Such 
lias been the career of the safe man, 
the practical ami able statesman! 
The generous Canning, a man of real 
and noble ideas, w as looked upon as 
dangerous, and the wary and cautious 
Peel was raised to power in his stead. 
Could they have foreseen—those w ho 
were toiling for their safe man, and 
so alarmed at the dangerous ideas of 
Canning-—that it was to the safe man 
they w'erc to be indebted for Catholic 
Emancipation, and ltei>eal of the 
Com Laws? Reflect upon this, ye 
lovers of safe men, and be wise : 
choose those who a-e really safe, and 
sec first that they arc men at all, and 
next only that they be safe ones; men 
—of high and bold ideas, not crafty 
and narrow-minded egotists. 

The above described modification 
of character is, no doubt, extensively 
prevalent, and by its frequency in 


Talleyrand i« a good example. 


t Catholic Bill, Factory Bill, Corn BUI. 
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their ranks casts somewhat of a shade 
over the whole body of politicians and 
statesmen; so much so, that it was 
an axiom of one of the most distin¬ 
guished of their numlier, that they 
were all to be considered dishonest, 
till thoir conduct proved the contrary. 
But, though for too many examples 
of it are afforded hy political history, 
we may safely say that seldom has a 
better opportunity of studying such a 
character existed, than at the present 
day, when it is exemplified in a far 
more open and unblushing way than 
usual, by the two most noted actors 
on the political stage, the one of 
England, the other of Ireland. It is 
impossible not to recognise the in¬ 
trinsic similarity in the characters of 
Peel and O’Connell, though outwardly 
very differently modified by the cir¬ 
cumstances and the tempers of the 
nations with which they have hnd to 
deal. But- in both, one great cha¬ 
racteristic is the same, that their 
professions have lieen at variance 
with their comietions; that the ends 
to which they have secretly been 
working, have been totally different 
from those which they put forward to 
the public ns their aim. Both have 
made use of principles ano feelings as 
tools to their ambition, in which they 
themselves did not in the least degree 
sympathise; nay, which, in l’eel’s 
case, wen* the secret object of ids 
hostility and aversion. Peel made 
use of the principles of Ton ism, the 
banner of Chun hand State; O'CoiineH 
of the principle of Nationality, so 
dear to the Irish, the cry of llepeal, 
and the Parliament in College (ireen. 
Thnt O’Connell chics little enough 
about HcjH'al, is now sufficiently 
evident; ami that Peel cared abso¬ 
lutely nothing nlwmt Ton ism, is but 
a faint expression of the truth, inas¬ 
much as his object has evidently been 
to overthrow it, as soon as it had 
raised him to power. O’Connell, 
while professedly upholding the cause 
of the National and fiery Anti-Saxon 
party, has secretly made friends with 
tho much less romnntic and!more 
practical interests of tho Catholic 
priesthood and tho Whigs; Peel, 
while professedly maintaining the 
declining cause of tho Church and 
State, the old institutions, the na¬ 
tional feelings, &c., of the country, 
luis secretly made friends with tho 


much less ideal and more substantial , 
interests of tho commercial classes, > 
and the Manchester cotton lords. 
Both have ended .in a complete 
rupture with the party of which they 
were the former champion. Peel is at 
open war with the Tories, O’Connell 1 
with the Nationals. The love of their 1 
former friends, is in both cases tontfjd 
into bitter disgust and contempt: and 
as we have already heard violent 
denunciations of Peel from his old 
supporters, we shall probably ere 
long hear cqnally violent agattht 
O’Connell. Both, in fact, share the 
merited fate of long-continued falsity 
of principle; they stand forth in their 
old age with their nakedness un¬ 
covered, the contempt of all those 
w ho can penetrate the hollowness qf 
their career. For tioth the same 
excuse is set up, that they deceived 
for the good of their country. For 
both the excuse is alike untenable, for 
notiiing can justify such deliberate 
tanijH'ring with the truth; and in 
both, their final exposure may serve 

a warning to show how delusive is 
smh a notion. 

On tho whole, however, we must 
greatly gi\c the preference to the Irish 
agitator; hi** sen ice* to his country 
have been much greater, his exertions 
much more effective, and his career 
much more consistent; for, however 
insincere he may be on curtain points, 
lie has never been guilty of profaning 
principles diametrically opposite to 
lii** mm ietions; he cannot be accused 
of any «*nch h\pocrisy a* that of pro¬ 
fessing Ton ism while in heart a Ra¬ 
dical. lie has consistently supported; 
and v en mainly procured, by his own 
exertions, mam measures important 
to his country; not to name others, 
that of Catholic Emancipation. Bnt 
there is not a single measure which 
owes its success to the exertions of 
Peel; though lie mayhavo beesft&he 
nominal instrument of Carrying thorn, 
their trinmph has been in reality the 
work of others, and the} would have 
been passed with equal or greatei* 
readiness had he never existed. The 
Coni Bill, on which he rests his prin¬ 
cipal claim, has doubtless lost much 
more by his long-continued ppositlon, 
than it has gained by his' tardy con¬ 
version. IIo has done nothing bnt 
adopt those principles which had 
already become donunaut through the 
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^#*$r#>HB.of Others, «d#» MwA hiiLduty would entitle him to grati- 
«JgMbwtr «9 tbefiruit jOfother gnopleb trade and respect. But, alas! it turns 
pfitiraeftl. Every one must iftipt,* out that this firm.<jpnviction was waut- 
j8f$p» all this P’CanueU fa, beyond mg, that it was based on a foundation 
apemparison, superior tp Peel. 1 b of sand; that what principles lie had 
* ether reaped,too, the hold and open were vague and weak, and wore liable 
bdnbommie of-the Irish agitator, is to be biassed aft the time, much more 
Ar ©referabletothecoldandrepulsive than he knew, by extraneous and 


Ar preferable to the cold ana repulsive 
egotism of the English statesman. 

* 0 , list the career of the man who, 
frith weak principles, as above de¬ 
scribed, attempts to play a conspicuous 
part in politics, will be pregnant with 
humiliation, is what wc might at oticp 
predict. In the present instance of 
Beel this has been most strikingly ex¬ 
emplified. Unable to nourish himself 
with th$ food of truth, he has scantily 
sustained himself by eating his pro¬ 
fessions. Perpetually has he opposed, 
to the best of his power, men whose 
principles he has afterwards been coui- 


tkan he knew, by extraneous and 
contingent circumstances. This is the 
reason why they afterwards gave way. 
when their yielding was demanded by 
Ills political position. The law of 
duty that was deemed so stem and 
inflexible, proved, when the test was 
applied, to be pliant and elastic; the 
convictions which were believed to be 
bast'd on the firmest Protestant prin¬ 
ciple, turned out to be chiefly depen¬ 
dent on public ripeness.. And when lie 
reflected that he had gained hispowei 
by so mistaken a course, by so un¬ 
founded an opposition to ('aiming. 


pelled to adopt. After gaining power surely this would call for feelings o* 
by such opposition, lie has been forced repentance on account of his prc\ ion- 
to confess that he gained it by injuring errors, this would at least demand 
his country. Even should we take some expression of that contrition 
the most favourable view of his con- ami humiliation, which seem so de¬ 


duct to Canning, that the nature of 
the case will allow, how much has it 
still of a humiliating character! lie 
is reluctantly induced, at a 'great 
sacrifice to his feelings, to join the 
unfortunate opposition against that 
statesman, solely, as he believe,s. from 
a stem sense of public duty. Yet lie 
is obliged afterwards to confess that 
Canning was much wiser than himself 
in the matter, and to carry the \ on- 
measure on account of which his 
Mend had been so mercilessly assailed. 
He discovers that the violence done 
ix> his feelings, not only was productive 
of no good to his country, but actually 
of detriment. He discovers that his 
former objections were not (as bad 
been professed) to the principle of the 
measure, but only-because the public 
mind was not yet ripe for it, and that 

• as soon as the public mind ripened, 
ins ow u would ripen too. What re¬ 
gret must thus be excited in the mind 
awakened to the consciousness of its 
long mistake! 

if be had been satisfied that his 
opposition to Canning had proceeded 
from a firm and well-grounded con¬ 
viction, from an unswerving, sense of 
public duty, his conduct, however 
repugnant to his feelings, would, on 

* the whole, be a just subject of pride, 
and the sacrifice of his friendship to 


ta-tcful to his nature. But this- i-> 
what ho scrum prciiliarh di-im lined 
to do. ami till sonic Mich :iu>\\al ol 
repentance ha» been made, we cannot 
think that he will haw expiated hi- 
error. 

His position with rompert to tic 
Wliigs i» of a similarly humiliating 
kind. What must lie now think <>t 
that bitter opposition which he 
formerly promot'd and encouraged 
against them, now that lie dmcoter 
that he is fully prepared to carry out 
their extremest principles? Alu-t it 
not be a subject of penitence, to him 
to discover, that here again his policy 
was, under his present vices, injurious 
to his country; that his power has 
been based on an opposition to people 
wiser, as he now confesses, than him¬ 
self? Yet here, too, he most strangely 
resists any avowal of contrition or 
humiliation. 

This phenomenon is not of an 
amiable nature, nor one which would 
dispose us to a favourable % icw of his 
career. We can scarcely, I think, 
wonder, all things considered, that his 
previous conduct, and more especially 
that towards Canning, should have 
been brought under discussion in Par¬ 
liament, as liable to the suspicion of 
premeditatu duplicity and insincerity 
—of having, in fact, been similar to 
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that of his three last yean with 
respect to the Cora Laws. XU; indeed, 
would It have spoken for the political 
morality of that Honourable House, if 
his conduct had been passed over 
without notice, as the usual and 
proper course which fright be looked 
for from a British Statesman. Upon 
this question we will leave others to 
decide, for this is a point on which 
every one must entertain his own 
opinion. Since such lias avowedly 
been his conduct for the three last 
years, there is nothing to prevent us 
from extending it over the whole of 
his public life. We do not, how ever, 
purpose to enter minutely into any 
such researches. Wo can only wonder 
at the very needless amount of agita¬ 
tion info which his supporters were 
thrown, when the subject, uot long 
since, was broached in Parliament. A 
belief was there expiessed, that his 
conduct on the Catholic Question had 
been equally insincere with his recent 
behaviour on the f'nni Laws; that he 
had then, a< now. suffered his col¬ 
leagues and the public to deceive 
themselves, ami had not openly avowed 
lii» real opinions. fc*ir It. Peel i. 
roused to the greatest indignation at 
such an assertion. Yet surely this 
anger in him is somewhat out of 
place. Hi- present insincerity, or 
deceit by sufferance, he does not at¬ 
tempt to deny;—it would, indeed, be 
useless for him to do so. Why. then, 
is lie so indignant at the idea that hi> 
former conduct should have been 
similar to his present ? Was insin¬ 
cerity a greater crime twenty years 
ago than it is now ? Is deceit iti the 
green tree worse than it is in the dry? 
If his public tluty in 1845 authorised 
him to allow Lord .Stanley, Lord 
Ashburton, and his party generally, 
“ to deceive themselves,” why might 
it not have authorised him in 1825 to 
allow Mr. Canning and Lord Liver¬ 
pool to deceive themselves also V If 
it be lawful for him now* to mask and 
Bupprcss his real opinions, why should 
it not have been so then? Yet by his 
energetic protestations lie would seem 
to think that it'must have been highly 
censurable. Such charges could only 
proceed, if we believe him, from the 
base, and vindictive malice of political 
.opponents. Yet what are these 
charges ? The charges of having done 
then precisely what he has avowedly 





* 

bee# feb*#•»* 
scarcely be ^MHoued-he haa 
the caseof the Wbigaatso; tfc 
of having flB^^resseg las real opfr&mi, 
and led jife coltegnes and the* puhtii* 
astray; of having opposed a meaCatls i 
professedly bn principle, * when la § 
reality lie was only waitingfor ptft ft 
cient symptoms of- “ public ripefieafrf 
or for some other favourable cot$*n<pw * 
tnre, as might best suit his views* *' D? ♦ 

His indignation, then, seems to me 
to be the severest censure that could 
be passed on bis conduct; and since 
be takes such pains to condemn him¬ 
self, we will not trouble ourselves to 
defend him. We will leave him to 
liis own tender mercies; from no 
quarter can his castigation proceed 
better than from his own hand. 

Wo will merely bint a few remarks 
on the line of defence he has adopted, 
lie seems to think that it all turns on 
some verbal expressions of his own, 
and that if he establish his position 
on the.-e, no possible ground is left for 
suspecting him of insincerity. He 
insists several times, *• 1 repeat that 
the whole of this question turns on the 
point. Did I. or did 1 not (at a cer¬ 
tain time) use such and sneh expres¬ 
sions to Lord Liverpool?” We can¬ 
not agree with him in thinking that 
the question turns mainly upon this, 
or even that it is much affected by it. 
The question, in our apprehension, 
turns upon this;—Seeing that you 
lia\e been, through an unknown por¬ 
tion of your career, accustomed to 
suppress and mask your opinions, and 
allow people, as you phrase it, to 
deceive themselves* have we any rea¬ 
son to think that your conduct was 
more ingenuous in your youth than it 
was in jour mature prinie^and is In 
your (feelining age ? Smng what 
your practice has recently been, are 
think that people must be allowed on * 
these matters to judge for tharosalves,* 
and to form their own opinion on 
your insincerity, as^to its nature, its 
duration, and its amount, indeed, if 
the question were to be decided by Mg 
own words, it would fare* ill with his 
case; for, as we saw altove, in% passage, 
of his revised ami corrected speech, 
his own expressions on this fruiter 
make against him more-than tboae of 
his bitterest opponent could<do. Were 
we'to believe his . own assertion, that 
the samo course which he pursued in 
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,1829, with respect to the Catholic 
. Question, had suggested itself to his 
%lmind so early as in 1825, we should 
be forced to regard his conduct to 
^Canning as disgraced by most culpable 
' '‘ hypocrisy. He must have opposed 
t that statesman upon hollow and dc- 
' ceitful grounds, and must have ob¬ 
tained power upon false pretences. 
IVe do not assert that such was actu- 
* illy the case, but if we are to believe 
m statements it must have been so. 
We can only hope that his account of 
. the business was incorrect, and that 
the foresight he would seek to attri¬ 
bute’'to himself had no real existence. 
If, then, any body is maligning him, it 
would seem to be himself; ami when 
he is thus merciless to his own eha- 
ractcr, lie can scarcely wonder at 
sonic severity from the hands of his 
foes. We have no wish fur our part 
to say any thing of him so injurious, 
as that which he lias left on record 
against himself: and we w ill leave him 
, therefore, as before, to smart beneath 
the lash of his own adf-iodic tod 
chastisement. 

There is another charge, quite 
distinct from the preceding, brought 
against him with respect to his con¬ 
duct towards Canning; viz., that lie 
sanctioned the violent attacks made 
against that statesman by some of hi.- 
supporters.* 

.llis owti Language, indeed, is free 
from this violence, but we can scarcely 
avoid thinking that blame attaches to 
him for indifference in the matter, for 
suffering his followers to employ an 
ungenerous mode of warfare against 
his rival, wlieu it may reasonably bo 
supposed that a decided expression of 
disapproval on his part would have 
gone fur My put a stop to this. Ills 
conduct in the case of the Whigs was 
very similar, and their very generous 
behaviour at the present time to him, 
affords a most striking contrast to his 
pre\ ions treatment of them. As to 
the actual guilt tp lie imputed to these 
direct assailants of Canning, we hear 


very different estimates. That their 
attacks had a very powerful effect 
upon him personally, and wore bitterly 
felt by him, there can bd no doubt; 
and there seems no good ground for 
questioning the opinion of his relat ives, 
that they had a share in hastening his 
death. It is urged, however, in their 
behalf, that they were doing no more 
than what is frequently done in polities; 
that they were young men, accus¬ 
tomed to see violent personal attacks 
considered -an ordinary weapon of 
political warfare, and they would pro¬ 
bably therefore think that theirs were 
perfectly rn rigle; that their assaults 
were not more bitter than what have 
often lH*on made on other statesmen : 
that public men must exi*cot this kind 
of annoyance, and that it was impos¬ 
sible to anticipate that they would 
produce so unwonted an effect in this 
instance. (iranting them the full 
benefit of these apologies, there, will 
still remain a considerable share of 
blame. It a practice is culpable, 
however general, those who adopt it 
nni-t bear in some measure the guilt 
of any evil consequences that ensue. 
School-boys are in the habit of Hinging 
stones without any very great regard 
to the damage they may occasion, and 
the practice among them not being 
looked on as blamable, we eanuot, 
from prools that a bov has lhmg these 
stones, argue in him any very pecu¬ 
liarly et il nature. Net eriln less, no¬ 
body cgu deny, that if one of these 
boys, though not much more careless 
or vicious than his fellows, should 
chance to aim so full at a more than 
u* uully delicate head, that his stone 
should be the cause of death, this 
should be, a subject of repentance to 
him, a lesson that he should rememtier 
with humiliation for the rest of hU 
life, and one which should be fre¬ 
quently quoted as a-useful example of 
the culpability of the practice. A 
guilt of a nature analogous to this is 
what we should attribute to these 
assailants; the guilt of great w anton- 


* That tills opposition to Canning was characterised by a peculiar virulence on 
the part of some of its members, appears to be indisputable, inasmuch as it seems to 
be the received opinion of those best acquainted with Canning, that it had a consider¬ 
able share in causing his death. Thus, not to meution other testimonies, his widow, 
when Huskibson subsequently joined some of these politicians in office, writes to him 
to reproach him with having joined her husband’s murdems. 1’eel himself at the 
time ojd not escape fsont severe blame on account of it, and one of his relatives, M» 
Dawson, is mentioned as one of the most notable of tlio culprits. 
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ness and meanness, though not of 
malice prepense. 

And if a person whose years, or 
wtibse position, such as a tutor to 
these boys, ought to have rendered 
him wiser, should have been standing 
by at the time, while these stones 
were raining against a friend or rival 
of his, with the view of diverting and 
plea sing him, and should have regarded 
the matter with indifference, thinking 
to himself it is no more than what all 
boys do, it is not likely thSt any harm 
will come from it this time more than 
any other; — he also should look oil 
his connivance, under the circum¬ 
stances, as matter of humiliation and 
repentance. A culpability similar to thi< 
very possibly attaches to Sir It. Peel, 
and if so it should not be looked upon 
as in anj way light and trivial, how¬ 
ever much it may be sought to be 
sheltered by custom or example. 

His blame indeed in thi*» matter 
would l>e rather negative than puni¬ 
tive, rather of ombsion than of com¬ 
mission, and would not therefore afford 
ground for any positive chaige. Very 
probably, by the ordinary rules of 
political warfare, his conduct in this 
affair would be ju-titiable. It would 
be deemed sufficient by them that he 
should be clear from nil such violence 
himself; it would not be thought in¬ 
cumbent on him to take any especial 
ppins to stop it in others. Had he, 
however, been of a generous- nature, 
we should have expected more than 
this; and we think in that case he 
would have taken more energetic 
measures to repress this wanton and 
culpable practice, especially against 
one who had been his friend. There 
is certainly nothing in his conduct on 
this occasion to applaud ; no generous 
traits, us there might have been, to 
raise him in our estimation. But this 
is more, perhaps, than we could rea¬ 
sonably expect; men do not look for 
grapes from thistles, nor for genero¬ 
sity from Peels. We cannot well 
maj^e it an actual charge against a 
man, that he was not generous; ab¬ 
sence of generosity is not guilt, but 
poverty of character. That Sir It. 
Peel's conduct on this occasion may 
have evinced poverty of character, is 
no more than what his general career 
w ould dispose us to believe. A higher 
mind would not have been contented 
with doing no more than what was 
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ordinarily done; he would have seen 
more clearly the culpability of the* * 
practice, though established by usage,' 
and would have blamed it in stronger 
language than many of his party.-' 
would think it merited. We tnink, 
therefore, that it is a passage initio ’ 
career which lie should look on with 
deep humiliation, although we should 
not bo disposed to consider it the „ 
ground of any very serious charge. 

It is not, however, in any way* 
matter of wonder that some should 
entertain a severer judgment; for Sir ’ 
Ii. Peel’s subsequent conduct has been 
such, that it justifies much liberty of 
opinion on these matters. It is in 
these cast s that a perfect sincerity 
and ingenuousness of conduct is of ■ 
the greatest use in purging a charac¬ 
ter which may undeservedly have 
been placed in untoward and susr 
picious circumstances. If his own 
wily and deceitful behaviour has very 
mueh weakened the defence x^hich 
such a character would have afforded 
him, he has nunc but himself to 
blame. We can feel no pity for him 
under such imputations, for these sus¬ 
picions are no more than the natural 
and proper punishment which general 
insincerity calls down upon itself. 
As one of the rew ards of truthful 
and ingenuous conduct is that it fdir- 
tities the whole character, and repels 
unmerited suspicion, so the fitting and 
appropriate punishment of hypocrisy 
is that it throws a tarnish over the 
whole career, and prevents the as¬ 
sumption of the high tone of blame¬ 
less and unassailable purity. 

Nor can we leave unnoticed the 
weakness of his retort on his assail¬ 
ants, w hen he complains so loudly of 
these old accusations being disturbed 
after so long a slumber. IIo wonld 
argue from this that they arise entirely 
from'party malice. “ I ask,” says lie, 

* l whether, if I had not brought for¬ 
ward the present measure, I should 
have heard a word of alPthese accu¬ 
sations?” Very likely not; we quit#* 
agree w ith him that in that case they 
would probably have lain dormant 
without much revival of notice. Baton* 
acute a mind must, one wonld thfaalt t • 
perceive that their re-appearance at 
the present moment might reasonably 
be expected, independent of all party 
or unworthy motives. His whole recent 
conduct has been extraordinary uid 
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Bigarecedcnted, and people are nattt- 
' ls#y anxious to trace up the hidden 
springs in which so remarkable a 
policy takes its rise. But more tbatr 
that—it is his recent conduct which 
. more especially establishes his main* 
cerity; and docs he forget that it is 
on the suspicion of insincerity, that the 
j culpability of much of his previous 
course depends V His earcer cannot well 
■ be judged a priori , but it can be so much 
better, a posteriori . When he refers to 
the character given him by Cauuing, 
as a testimony of his integrity, does 
he think that Canning would have sq 
expressed himself, if lie had known 
at that time what was to be his future 
■ conduct on the Catholic question ? 
Does he not see that it is his subse- 
qneut behaviour which entirely nulli¬ 
fies all the praises that Canuing lrtav 
have bestowed upon him, even if it 
were not futile in every‘way to refer 
to such compliments V And does he 
not £ec that his recent conduct in the 
" case of the Corn Laws aggravates 
the suspicion of insincerity? It is 
this which has reasonably awakened 
a scrutiny into the previous events 
of his career; it is this which has ex¬ 
cited that discussion which has fixed 
for ever an unmusical dissonance be¬ 
tween the names of Canuing and of 
Beel. 1 

For our own part, putting aside his 
culpability in the matter, we would 
look upon his relation with these 
maligners of Canning, to be not so 
much blamable as ominous. How¬ 
ever much we may be disposed to 
acquit him of any connivance in the 
matter, yet the mere fact that his 
power owed obligation at its outset to 
so violent an opposition against a man 
hike Canning—an opposition which 
so deeply imbittcred the career of that 
generous and high-minded statesman, 
this mere fact, I say, is an unfortunate 
and untoward tact, one which would 
stand as no happy augury at the com¬ 
mencement of the brightest course of 
*pure and irreproachable patriotism. 
But when it stands at the commence¬ 
ment of a career like his, of that long 
tiBsne of inconsistent profession, of 
masked and disingenuous policy, it is 
a gloomy and an inauspicious fact, 
one which fully justifies the expression 
of his antagonist, in calling his an ill- 
omened and a sinister career. 1 

Whatever view l»e taken, there is 


no ground for complaint, if his con¬ 
duct be strictly and rigidly scrutinised; 
for realty, afi things considered, he is 
not a. .subject who, can lay claim to 
any excessive and scrupulous deli¬ 
cacy. For our part, when we hear 
his conduct to Canning censured, 
though it may be too severely, we are 
rather disposed tq. reserve our pity for 
Canning, than to give any portiou of 
our tenderness to the fragile and sen¬ 
sitive Peel. For is it not precisely 
one of the* complaints to which he. is 
justly liable, that he was not duly 
al ; ve to the evil of such attacks when 
made against the character *»f another, 
and that he profited by the support 
of those who made them, without 
any very energetic .remonstrance ? 
Did he not stand by while the iron 
was eating into the soul of liis former 
friend, without any very great and 
poignant grief, without any set ere 
disturbance of his equanimity? lie 
appears to have maintained a magna¬ 
nimous composure, and philosophically 
to hate reaped the udvantages, un¬ 
mindful, in his short-sighted view-, 
of what might happen to himself. 
*• Kheu! ijvain trmere in nusmet lcyetn 
sanrimm iniquam Now, when liL 
own conduct is assailed, though on 
just and reasonable grounds, while 
that of (.'aiming was attached on the 
most frivolous and unreasonable, 
whither has suddenly vanished that 
stoical fortitude with which he so 
firmly bore up against the attacks on 
his friend? Now it is bis turn to 
wince ami to complain, to protest 
against all rancour in politics, to de¬ 
precate all asperity of tout, to claim 
a mild and courteous mode of discus¬ 
sion. Maxims most good and true in 
themselves, but why were they not re- 
nicinbcred earlier ? Where were they 
among his former party? where were 
they when those nnjust attacks were 
made, which now form a just subject 
of attack in their turn ? It was nut 
front him nor his partisans that the 
voice was raised which stigmatised 
those proceedings. No: his present 
complaints are idle: to be of avail 
we ought to have heard of them earlier. 
Ilis position at present is no more than 
the result of that natural and 
equitable action, by which injustice, 
though late, punishes itself, J X is 
a law of ,nature from which no 
man may escape; neither a beggar 
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nor a Premier. Onq wrong begets? 
another, <rf like brOod and kind with 

itself. Ti >*f famflU Ify— furk pX* wku'nm 
nterUt rfin t * i' ii*vrm y*„»* Til© Clip 

iv hieh in his 3 outli he tranquilly suf¬ 
fered a nobler soul to drain to the 
dregs, how should he refuse in his 
declining yours to put Ms lips to the 
margin ( Let him try its taste with 
the best face he can, without super¬ 
fluous winnings or complainings. 
He need not be unnecessarily appre¬ 
hensive of its effect; it will not act 
on him as it did on a Aobler nature. 
The t.bill and callous organisation of 
the egotist will receive no more than a 
beneficial stimulus ifom the potion 
which is death to the geneious soul 
The darts vv Inch vv ould tand their vv ay 
direct to the bank and open heart, 
will fall blunt and powirieas long 
before they leach those hidden and 
inaecos-ible ro<oss»«> of In, own, 
cased as it is in a triple mail of cold¬ 
ness, s<*(ivcv, ami s< It-dcliiMon. 
Should a stiav one. piening that ile- 
phantine hide, aw akin an unwonted 
smart, our pitv would In steeled bv 
the lefluhoii, — “■ ]‘(iHa\ ft hot t >//- 
mu, l^illas uumofat and we should 
vvatili the flow <<t blood, with no np- 
pn lieu-ion ot a seiious efl’e< t. but 
with toolings of pleasure, mistng 
bom tin seu$e ot a somewhat satisfied 
justice. 

\\ hat, then is the moral of the 
whole matter * A short and sample 
•me 

lai M»OKi vsruti ro viru«i\(i 

I*VHT 1\ 1*01 UK s, 1 M 1 sS UK I’ossiSS 
OFM IM VMM VKM st OONViniOVb- 
H.TVMIM wiioiivsnoi si 1 u 1 nivr 

ritiM 1111 s in ms m un, ciive 1 1 - 

/IMtANCr lot M Kill |1C ritOl I-SMONS 
Willi Ills Ill's 111 NOOM'VV 1(0 IT vs 
KOI A OUT VI MU 1 M'l l 1* Foil 1IK1NO 
A 0REA1 WAN. 


If Sir 11. Peers career as a public 
man were over, the reflettions sug¬ 
gested by it, however interesting in a 
speculative point of v ievv, w onld not 
be of much immediate practical im¬ 
portance. But Mich is by no means 
tlie ease' this mvsterious character 
is still among us, playing his part 
upon the stage, and possessed of v ery 


extensive influence and popularity. ■ 
It ia this, indeed, which renders ffir 
example more peculiaijy bauefuL and 
demoralising, for, owing to the fis*. 
vour he has gained by his recent mea¬ 
sures, the hollowness and insincerity 
of his previous career are by masty 
wholly overlooked. The admiration 
lavished on such a policy as this, most 
exercise a most pernicious influence), 
injurious to the character of public 
men, and of the nation at large. 
Every thing that can counteract this 
mistaken tendency*,' wonld be a real 
benefit; and it is chiefly with* this 
v ievv that w e hav t* l>eeu induced to 
contribute our mite in an otherwise 
nngenial la4c. “But when we find 
skilful insincerity receiving the praises 
due only to disinterested virtue, we 
feel called upon to lift our feeble voice 
ag oust so fatal a delusion The pros* 
pei t, bv no means improbable, of his 
let urn to power, renders such efforts 
still moie important. For &ocb an 
• vent I-* far nu*i»* likih than many 
would ho imhind to deem, lluw- 
ev er deserted lie mnv In* by his old 
friends, ,1 new ami rising jiartv is 
gathering around him, and the old 
champion ot the High Tories i* become 
the flower ot the l Itrn Radicals. The 
-tiongi -t hopes are entertained by 
these ot las speed v letnm to the 
post of Minister W e are told, as 
tpH>ted above, that lu* is to be triiun- 
phantlv borne into power on the 
shoulders of the jH*ople, and in that 
enviable position to remain as long as 
In pleases; a sort of iierpetual (irarni 
1 i/ier lie has made friends, it 
would appear, with the Mammon of 
the Cotton lauds, that when the 
Landlords failed they might receive 
him into ev erhtsting habitations. That 
lie has sufficient popularity and influ¬ 
ence for this purpose is' not to be 
questioned, and the jealousies (4' the 
two great riv al parties are likely to be 
fav ourable to his view s. If it be true 
that he lias all along been working ter 
this consummation, that his secret auttn 
steady aim has been to come out as 
the Popular Minister of the move¬ 
ment, however sevorelv his previous 
conduct must lie censured, we cannot 
deny it a certain amount of skill. Wo 


Translated by Shelley: 

“ Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind: 
The foul cubs like the parents are.” 
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hope, however, that it will meet with 
the ill success that it deserves. It is 
Impossible to think that a character 
like this, however able, is fitted to 
govern the nation. That the popular 
will, whatever it may be, will be 
readily executed by him, is perfectly 
clear; but something more than this 
is necessary to constitute a good 
Minister. The}' must indeed be a 
peculiar kind of Liberals who would 
gladly ally themselves with such a 
leader as this. 

“ License they mean, when they cry liberty, 
For who lores that must first be wise and 

good.” 

Now then* chosen master, Sir 
Robert, has unfortunately placed him- 
, self in such a position, that he cannot 
be both wise and goud. His course 
must either have been very much 
mistaken, or very insincere, so that if 
he be wise he cannot be good, and if 
he be good he cannot be wise. It is 
impossible, therefore, that he can be 
both, though perfectly possible that 
he may be neither. We eanhot, then, 
congratulate the Ultra party upon the 
acquisition that they have made; and 
if as friends they find reason to be 
satisfied with their new champion, 
they will be the first of his friends 
who have done so. 

Sorely, however, we are not yef so 
badly off, but that we may find men 
both wiser and better for our Ministers. 
Let ns hope that the new government, 
In spite of its very inauspicious com¬ 
mencement, may at least, by its 
honesty and sincerity, form a brilliant 
contrast to its predecessor. They 
have a great task before them, one 
which will test their worth and their 
abilities to the utmost, aud afford th 
amplest scope to their energies; viz. 
the improvement of the social condi¬ 
tion of the labouring classes. Let 
them know at once, and let them 
openly proclaim it, that this will re¬ 
quire far higher and more extensive 
principles than those of political 
ieconomy; that it will not be accom¬ 
plished by the “ competition ” or by 
the “ state of nature ” proposed by an' 
Episcopal economist, nor by the 


mere process of buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market. 
Nay, let them be well assured that it 
will require an infringement of this 
sacred principle, however blasphemous 
it may sound in the cars of our Liberal 
cottonocracy. It will require an in¬ 
terference with the market of labour, 
and with the lordly privileges of 
capital. They must be prepared to 
encounter the censure of man}- a dog¬ 
matic economist, the odium of many 
a wealthy capitalist, aud even the in¬ 
gratitude of many of the people upon 
whom their benefits shall lie con¬ 
ferred. The problem is ope for which 
their predecessor, Sir Robert, was 
evidently totally unfitted, for it will 
require minds above the spirit of the 
time, Statesmen who must anticipate, 
not follow, the reigning popular do(- 
triniC Their present conduct will 
show whether they are really Lil>erals, 
or merely false and empty assnmers 
of the name; whether they are in 
possession of the high and true prin¬ 
ciples which conduce to the virtue 
and happiness of States, or whether, 
like the mass, they are principally 
engrossed in commercial and indus¬ 
trial doctrines. It cannot lie dis¬ 
guised that they have made a very 
poor beginning,’ disgraceful to their 
name and to their former achieve¬ 
ments ; let us hope that shame may 
serve to stimulate them for the future 
to something more glorious and 
honourable. 

Sir Robert Peel's conduct will serve 
them in many matters as a useful 
example, as a solemn warning, as a 
practical illustration of the homely 
adage, that “ honesty is the "best 
policy.” We have seen enough of the 
evils entailed by a masked and disin-* 
geniious jioliey, which delights in 
allowing people to deceive themselves. 
Let us now contrast with it the ad¬ 
vantages of a sincere, Opeu, aud con¬ 
sistent course. Let ns profit by the 
late Premier’s career as an example, 
in which case it w ill not have been 
without its use; and let ns, by so 
doing, avoid the disgrace of falling 
again under his power., 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE .TOHSf, WILLIAM SMITH, OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 

HARRIET til - AT - LA W. 

bv SAMun. waiuien, or thi: inner tf.mpli., barrister-at-law. 

• But the lair irucr.lou when we hope t» find. 

Anil think to liur-t out n.to sudden Maze, 

(.'dines the Mind Fuiy with the abhorred shears, 

And &lits the tliiu- spun life. 

Mu ton.— I . ycitias . 

The name of John William Smith, Smith, learning that Iwasengagedupon 
barrister-at-law, of the I..jut Temple, tlm task, with morbid anxiety repeat- 
now appears, possibly for the first cdly begged me to show him what Iwas 
time, before nineteen-twentieths of writ in.it. up to within a few weeks of 
the readers of HhckinmCs M'u/azint. his own deee;»>e: a request with which, 
It is that, however, of a remarkable for reason- w hieh w ill become obvious 
and eminent man, jitst cut oil' in his to the reader of this sketch. I declined 
prime, before he had completed his to eomply. With Sir William Follett’s 
thirty-seventh year: having n~ yet name all the world is acquainted : yet 
lain little inure than a twelvemonth in 1 venture to think that the name of 
liis "rave, to which lie had been homo John William Smith has greater claims 
liy a few of his sorrowful and admir- upon the attention of readers of bill¬ 
ing friends, ou the 24th of December. graphy. Ilis character ami career 
1845, Another eminent member of will, it is belie\ed, be found penna- 
the English bar. Sir W«Uiani Follett, neiitb and intrinsically interesting,— 
belonging to the same Iun of Court. at once all'eeting, inspiriting, and ad- 
and also cut oit' in the prime of monitory, lie fell a mart at to intense 
life, while glittering in the zenith study, just as that competent and 
of his celebrity and' success, had severe body of judges, the English 
been buried only tivtf months pro- bench and bar, had recognised Ills 
viouely. 1 * endeavoured to give the eminent talents and acquirements, 
readers oi this Magazine, in January and the shining and substantial jt%- 
184b, some account of the character wards of unremitting cxertion**were 
of that distinguished iktsou ; and Mr. beginning to be showered .upon him 


* This narrative was originally composed in the third person; but so much of 
it consists of my own personal Intercourse with Mr. Smith, that the use of that cir¬ 
cuitous form of expression became as irksome to the writer, as he thinks it would 
have proved tedious and irritating to the reader. 
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' He came to the bar almost totally 
. unknown, and was destitute of* any 
, ^advantages of person , voice, or nnw- 
/ mr. His sou 1, however, .was noble, 
Ms feelings were refined and ex- 
-StUed; and, when he departed from 
the scene of intense excitement anil 
rivalry into which his lot had been 
tast, those who had enjoyed the best 
opportunities fur forming a true judg¬ 
ment of him, knew not whether more 
to admire his moral excellence or his 
•intellectual eminence, which shone the 
more brightly for the sensitive modesty 
which enshrouded them. Many lone 
expressed surprise and regret that so 
interesting a character should fade 
Jfrom the public eye, without any at¬ 
tempt having been made by his friends 
to give a full account of 1 h- character 
and career. I was one of his very 
earliest friends: witnessed the whole 
of his professional career, shared his 
hopes and fears, and, with two or 
tbfee others, attended upon him allee- 
, tionately to the very last. During the 
year which has since elapsed. I have 
reflected much upon his character, 
and had many opportunities for ascer¬ 
taining the respect with which his 
memory is cherished in the highest 
quarters. I shall endeavour, thcrefi »re, 
though .with great misgivings as let 
my competency for the task, to present 
to the reader an impartial account of 
my gifted Mend: no one else, with one 
exception, * having, up to this time, 
undertaken the task. 

.John William Smith, the eldest of 
eight children, was of a highly respect-" 
able family: *liis father having died in 
1835, Vice-treasurer and Paymaster- 
general of the Forces in Ireland. Both 
his parents were Irish—his mother 
having been a Miss Connor, the 
sister of a late Master in Chancery, 
in Ireland. They lived, however, 
in London, where the subject of 
this memoir was beam, hi Chapel 
Street# Beigrave Square, on the 23d 
January, 1809. From the earliest 
period at which note could lie taken 
of their manifestation, be evinced .the 
possession of superior mental endow¬ 


ments. No one is less disposed than 
the writer of , this memoir, to set a 
high value upon precocious intellectual 
development. Obsereatum fere est, 
says QuinetIlian, in his passionate 
lamentation for the death of his gifted 
son, cclerius oeriderefestinatum maturi- 
tatem. f The maturity, however, of 
John William Smith, far more than 
realised liis early promise, and renders 
douhljsinteresting am well-authenti¬ 
cated account, and such I have .suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining, of Ids early child¬ 
hood. When advanced not far from 
infancy, he appears to have been cha¬ 
racterised by a kind of (ptniut thought¬ 
fulness, iiitH k observation, and a pre¬ 
dilection I'm- intellectual amusements. 
He wa> alway-. eager to have poetry 
read to him. and .-non exhibited proofs 
of that prodigious mentor). by which 
he waa all hi.- life pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. ami which ii:i< often made 
the ablest of his friends imagine that 
with him. f’ori/itti/ii/ wa- a tiling im- 
pos-iMe. Before he knew a single 
letter of the alphabet, which lie learnt 
far earlier, liiorooxn. than limit 
children, he would take into hi- hand 
hi- little pictured story-book, which 
liad Iteen perhaps only once, or pos- 
-ibly twice, read o\er to him, and 
preiond to read aloud out of it: 
jiio-e overlooking him scarcely credit¬ 
ing the fact of his real!) being unable 
to fell one letter from the other; for 
he repeated the letterpress rrrimtim, 
from lieginning to end. This feat 
has lx-en rejieatedly witnessed More 
he had reached his third year. To 
all the friends of Mr. Smith in after¬ 
life. this circumstance is ea-ily credi¬ 
ble : for the quickness of his memory 
was equalled by its tenacity, and both 
appeared to us almost unequalled. 
When three years old. he read with the 
greatest facility all such books as are 
usually pot into the hands of children; 
and his delight wa- to act, in the 
evening, the fable which be had read 
in the morniug—and a reader insa¬ 
tiate he even then appeared to be. 
Between his third and sixth year, he 
had read, effectually, many books of 


1% * See an eloquent but brief sketch, of W. Smith, in the Lav hfayatine for Feb¬ 
ruary 1846, by Mr. Phillimore, of the Oxford Circuit, one of his most accomplished 
friends. 
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history, especially those of Greece, 
Rome, England, and France; acquiring 
with facility what he retained with 
the utmost fidelity. He seems to 
have been, at this time, conscious 
of possessing a strong memory, and 
pleased at testing it. * When not five 
years old, he one day put the parts of 
a dissected map, eomflsting of a hun¬ 
dred pieces, into his father's pocket, 
ami then called for them atpjin one 
by one, without having made a single 
mistake, till he had finished putting 
them together on the carpet. At this 
early period, also, he displayed another 
first-rate mental quality, namely, the 
power of abstraction—one by which he 
was eminently distinguished through¬ 
out his subsequent life. When a very 
j'onng child, lie was frequently ob¬ 
served exercising this rare, power — 
lost to all around him. and evidently 
intent upon some 01 e object, to the 
exclusion of all other-. Thus, for in¬ 
stance. lie would often be occupied 
with a play o*‘ Mmk-peare. while 
sitting in the corner of the drawing¬ 
room. in which were many per-ntis 
engaged in conversation, or otherwise 
doing what would have cflvdu- 
ally interrupted one who was not 
similarly endowed wi,h himself. 
One of hi- brothers often played at 
chess with him. with closed folding 
doors between them, the former mov¬ 
ing the chess-men for both, and the 
latter calling out the moves, without 
ever making an erroneous one, and 
frequently winning the game. His 
partiality to jioetn. from almost his 
infancy, has been already noticed. 
and it is to be added, that lie war- 
equally fond of reading and irrithw 
verses. One of his relatives ha.> at 
this moment in her possession a 
“ roem ’ from his pen, in pencilled 
printed characters, before he had 
learned, though he learned very early, 
to write, entitled. “The Mariner’s 
Return.” Till \ cry recently, also, the 
same lady possessed another curious 
relic of this precocious child.—namely, 
a prose story : the hero of which was 
h |>easant boy, whom he took through 
almost all the countries of Europe, 
and through many vicissitudes, finally 
exalting him to the post of Prime 
Minister to Henry VIII. The know¬ 
ledge of geography and history dis¬ 
played in this performance, is declared 


m 

by those who have read it, to be truly 
wonderful. Shortly after he h tut 
reached his eighth year, he was sent 
to a school at Islcworth, jeept by a Dr. 
Greenlaw', and remained there feuf 
years. I have heard him frequently. 
descrilre his first arrival at the school, 
and several incidents attending it, in 4 
such a manner as showed him the* 
to have had great shrewdness and 
keenness of observation. One, in 
particular, struck me at tho^tijne as 
illustrative of liis steru sense of fight, 
and habits of reflection, at that very 
early period. "I remember,” said 
lie, “ that soon after I had gotio school, 
a big bov called me a.-ido. and told me 
very seriously that I must preparefora 
terrible flogging on Saturday morning, 
and that however well I behaved, it 
would signify nothing, for it was an old 
custom at the school to flog a little boy 
on hi- first Saturday, before the whole 
school, by wav of example, and to 
make, him In-have well. 1 was Hbr- 
ribly frightened at this ; but the first 
thing that -truck me. aud kept me 
awake a good while thinking of it, 
was, how very unjust a thing it was 
to do thi-; and I thought so much 
of tin's, that I do believe I was at 
leu-:ih far more align* than fright¬ 
ened. Of course, when hat unlay 
came, I found it had been ail a joke 
only : but I always thought it a very 
di-ngreeuble and improper joke." I 
have several times heard Mr. Smith 
mention this little circumstance, and 
I have above given many of his own 
* cxpre—iotis. lie used to proceed to 
describe the rea.-ouings which he had 
held in his own miud upon this sub¬ 
ject v all which, he said, he vividly 
recollected ; and it was certainly 
both curious and interesting to hear 
how he puzzled himself in trying tofind 
out “ reasons why it might be right to 
flog him under these circumstances.'* 
Dr. Greenlaw was not slow in dis¬ 
covering the extraordinary abilities* 
of the little new-comer, and used 
to describe them iu glowing terms 
to his father; but wottld add* that, 
much as ho admired the child 's 
talent and diligence, he' enters 
taiued a still higher opinio* of 
the little follow's perfect modesty? 
his seeming unconsciousness #f his 
mental superiority over his compa¬ 
nions, his honesty and simplicity of 


Barrister-at-T mw. 
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character, and, above all, his un¬ 
wavering and inflexible adherence 
' to trnth on even the most, trifling 
occasions. Every living friend of 
his will testify that lie was thus 
' distinguished throughout life, exhi¬ 
biting that 

Composition jus, fasque anirai, sanctosque 

recessus 

lientis, et incoclum gencroso pectus lionesto, 

which the stern moralist* declared 
to afford the noblest qualification 
for approaching the presence of the 
gods. 

Hac cedo ut admoveam templis, ct farre 
litabo. 

During this period, namely, from hi* 
ieighth to his twelfth year, lie became 
passionately fond of writing voices: 
and I have now before me, kindly 
forwarded by one of his relative- 
in Ireland, two small quarto Ms. 
volumes, containing exclusively 
what lie into to during this period, 
extending to upward- of seventy or 
eighty piece-, some of considerable 

■ length, and in every kind of English 
verse. Their geiiuinene-s is unque— 
■ifonable; and I shall quote from 
them in the state in which thev 
were originally collected at the 
time, without the alteration of a 
single letter. Having completely 
satisfied myself on this point, and 
I hope the reader also, what will 
he think of the following evidence of 
the creative perception of humour 
professed by a child scarce thirteen 
years of age? I have transcribed it 
verbatim. It is jmdixed to a sati¬ 
rical ]H»em of some length, entitled 
“ Practical Morality. ” 

Preface loquitur — 

“Though it may appear’to thee, cour- 
teous reader, that 1 hare in all ages been 
considered as a vehicle of fumbling apo¬ 
logies and trivial excuses, a sort of go- 
between employed by the writer to 
deprecate the anger of the peruser, in 
short, the literary servant of all-work, 
whether my duty be to expatiate on the 
merits, or apologise for the defects of my 
master, or (as it often is) to claim the 

■ pity and' forbearance of the mobile, and 
set forth in humble terms the degrada¬ 
tions he has submitted, and is still ready 

to submit to,—I say, reader, though a 


part so servile has been assigned to me, 
yet, should my natural claims and intrin¬ 
sic merits be duly considered, different, 
far different would be my station. What l 
am 1 thus exalted in situation above my 
[.no] situated, (as I may say,)iu the very 
van, exposed to the sneer of every satiri¬ 
cal reader and sententious critic ? Am I 
placed in a post so dangerous, and are 
contempt and humiliation my only re¬ 
ward ? O, mankind, where is your gra¬ 
titude f Think, generous reader, on the 
services I have so often rendered you,: 
think how often, when yon were about to 
enter upon the stupendous folio, or tlio 
dull and massy quarto, four inches at 
hast in thickness, think, 0 think, how 
often my timely, though unpromising ap¬ 
pearance,has warned you not to encumber 
your brain with the incalculable load of 
lumber ! With me, then, let the glorious 
work of reformation commence, restore 
me to the honour and e-teem 1 so justly 
deserve. 1, for my part, shall still con¬ 
tinue to be a spy upon stupidity, and oft 
shall you receive the reward of your 
benevolence from my friendly and season¬ 
able admonitions.” 

*‘ lb 7chi;di Klimtrut, 

(I ti nijioi.i 1 < > mure-!" 

The p<ii*n) i- in two cantos ; the 
first of which tlm- opens,— 

Long have 1 v icw M the folly and the sin 
That fill ihi- wicked globe of ours, call’d 
earth, 

And once a secret impale felt within 
My bor-om, to convert it into mirth ; 

Hut then the voice of pity, -nftly -igliing, 
Ilinted the subject was more lit for crying. 

Democritus was once a Grecian sage— 

A famous man, as every one must know— 
lint rather fond of sneering at the agj>, 
And turii.ng into laughter human wo ; 
Another sage, Heraclitus to wit, 
Considered it more wise to weep l'or it. 

I can’t determine which of them was 
t right, 

Nor can I their respective merits see ; 
The subject, disputation may invite. 

Hut that belong- to wiser men than me. 
It ha- already been discuss'd by one, 

A better judge by far (see Feuelon.) 

Verse the twelfth touches ujion ;t 
topic with which i - writer was ties, 
titled afterward.-, for a short time, to 
Ik* practically familiar. 

How sweet a fee unto the youthful lawyer 
Never before presented with a brief, 

To whose distressing case some kind em¬ 
ployer 

.Steps in, and brings his generous relief; 


Here. Sat. ii. 73, 74. 
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Thus giving him a chanco to show that 
merit 

So long kept down by the world’s envious 
spirit. 

licit' w the little practical moral¬ 
ist's advice to the ladies! — 

Ye ladies, list ! and to my words attend, 
They’re for your good,as you shall quickly 
see. 

Sit down by the fireside, your stockings 
mend, 

And never mingle spirits with your tea. 
When you retire at night, put out the 
caudle, 

Discard your lap-dogs, leave off talking 
scandal. 

When card-tables are set, you must not 
play 

For ought beyond the value of one shilling: 
This r iy firm decree, although you may, 
As hulit s mostly are, be very willing. 

I bid you cease, for into debt ’t will run 
yp» 

Do you no good,hut spend vour husband's 
money. 

Husbands arc fools who let their wives 
do so,— 

I scarce can pity when I see them niiu'd; 
For when they squander all, they ought 
tc know, 

Destruction is a consequence pursuant. 
When each has turn’d his home into a 
Siid-hon-e. 

lie then finds out that he deserves a mad¬ 
house. 

1 do denounce, in all the songs you sing, 
The word*, sired, I,atly, dear angelic 
charmer, 

1'lames, diirtu, fiihf, ir/s/i. n, At'Ois,—thev 
only bring 

Thoughts to a lady which perchance may 
harm her. 

You therefore must consider a> ironic 
Every expression which is not Platonic. 

The whole poem is \\ ritten in a droll, 
satirical strain, ami shows a great 
familiarity with the topics of ancient 
and modern literature. The rest of 
tin* volume consists of translations 
from Anacreon, Horace, and other 
Creek ami 1/itiu ports, and many 
original pieces; one of which latter, 
entitled ‘ The Prodigal Sum," thus 
gravely and impressively opens,— 

For from his kindred, from his country's 

Boil, 

By want enfeebled, and oppress’d by toil, 
Compell’d with slow reluctance to de¬ 
mand 

The niggard pity of a stranger’s hand, 
And forced, in silent anguish, to abide 
The sneer of malice, the rebuke of pride : 
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A wretch opprest by sorrow’s galling 
weight, # »' 

Deplored his ruined peace, his hapless 
fate. 

His was such anguiab as the guilty know, ' ‘ 
For self-reproach was mingled with his . 
wo. 

He dared not fortune’s cruelty bemoaU—« 
The error, the offence, was alibis own. 

There are also scattered over the : 
volume several epigrams, one of 
which is headed thus : “ On a Lady 
who married her Brother-in-law.” 

After so many tedious winters past, 

The lovely S-has caught a swain at 

last— 

A swain who twice has tried the marriage 
life, 

And now resolves again to take a wife. 
Behold ! -behold the nev-made mother 
runs. 

With ardour to embrace — her nepheic- 
sons! 

The second volume commence^with 
a poem of euiiMderalilo length, entitled, 
Salamis." with a notice that “The 
foregoing poem was presented to his 
father, by .John William Smith, Janu¬ 
ary L':id. 1 sii 1, the day on which he 
completed his twelfth year.” The 
following is •• The Argument, of 
taulol; — 

*‘ Themistocles lying awake in the 
night, is surprised by tbe entrance of 
Aristides, w ho informs him that the Per¬ 
sian fleet bad completely surrounded 
them. Theinistocles tells him that this 
was effected by a device of his own, to 
prevent the Greeks from deserting the 
Straits, and sends him to Kurybiades, 
calls a council in the morning, in which 
it is resolved to attack the enemy, and 
the whole fleet move forward in order of 
battle.—Scene, the Grecian camp On the 
sea-shore of Salamis.” 

The tiiM (.’auto thus opens— 

Now darkness over all her veil had 
spread, „ 

Save where the moon her feeble lustra, 
shed, 

When from the clouds emerging, her dim 

. ray 

Mock’d the effulgence of the lucid day. 
Stretch'd on ^ieir beds, the Greeksin soft 
repose *■ 

Awhile forgot their harass'd country’s 
woes. j 

Theinistocles atone awake remain’d, * 
By his anxiety from sleep restreilPd; 
Although tjfe chief with latkfur «£& 
opprest, ’ $t 

His care for Greece withheld his wonted 
rest. * ’ 
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-■ Jn*r three long hoars* all had been still 
. around, 

_ At length he hears (or thiuks he hears) 
i. a sound; 

Se starts, and sees a stately form advanee, 
; 43ad in bright arms, and with a shiniug 
lance, 

■ 'And by the moon’s faint beams, the chief 
descried 

*A Persian sabre glittering at liis side. 

Here follows the u Argument of 

. Canto II— 

“ Mardonius is surprised by the noise 
of the Greeks advancing, and the hostile 
fleet appearing, the ships move forward 
to meet them. — Lycomedcs takes the 
flrst galley, and consecrates the spoils to 
.Apollo. — The acts of Eurybiades, Mar¬ 
donius, -and Themistocles. — Aristides 
and Lycomedcs landing in the Isle of 
Psyttalia, destroy a number of Persians 
Stationed there, at sight of which, part 
of the Persian fleet gives way. — Aria- 
menqs endeavouring to rally them, is 
slain.—At his death the rest of the Per¬ 
sians fly. The Greeks pursue them to the 
Attic shore, and obtain a complete vic¬ 
tory* which concludes the Poem.” 

Hie whole poem .shows, a mind 
thoroughly imbued with Grecian iii>- 
toiy, and the action is conceived and 
described with considerable spirit. 
There are a few lame verses, here 
sad there, but scarcely it single 
puerile, conceit; while a perusal 
Of the entire content-, of these 
records of a gifted child. is calculated 
to surprise, l»y the great extent of 
reading displayed by its writer, and 
the ease and precision with which lie 
brings it to bear upon his subject. 

In the spring of 1*21 he eutcred 
Westminster School, taking his place 
on the fourth form, which secured him 
an exemption from fagging, lie re. 

again, his progress was that of a boy 
of first-rate abilities, great diligence, 
unvarying good conduct. Two 
years afterwards, viz. in the spring of 
he gained a king's scholarship, 
without the assistance of a *• help.'' a 
thing which it is believed was unpre¬ 
cedented. In the College, however, he 
could hot escape fayyiuy; tyil such 
was his independent spirit, that lie 
refused to submit to It, and imme¬ 
diately resigned his hard-won scholar¬ 
ship. with all its prospects. His 
father was somewhat notiplussed by 
tins occurrence; and presently sent 
Jhiin to a school at likickheath, kept by 


the present rector of Woolwich, the 
Rev. Wiliam Greenlaw, a son of his 
former master, Dr. Greenlaw. The 
Blackhealh school contained no fewer 
than seveuty-two boys, many of them 
on the eve of quitting for the universi¬ 
ties: but as soon as John WiUiam 
Smith made his appearance, he was 
not only recognised as being far supe¬ 
rior to them all, but equally well road 
with the ushers: ami he consequently 
read with Mr. Greenlaw himself, 
alone! being then, it will be recol¬ 
lected, little more than fourteen years 
of ago ' He wrote every species of 
Latin verse with the utmost facility— 
of which lie gave, on one occasion, a 
proofing yet forgotten by hi- school¬ 
fellows: for. one evening, shortly after 
going there, he wrote all the Latin 
verses for the entire school, from th.i 
highest to the lowest—in all metres, 
and on every variety of subject. 
This feat wa- lately communicated to 
me by one of his then m hoolfcllow » ; 
and I al-o recollect him mice mention¬ 
ing the -ubject to me hini'-idf; adding, 
if I recollect corns lly. that there was 
not a blunder found in any ut the 
\ erses w liieh lie ii.id w lilteii. During 
lii- vacations he visited Frame, and 
ma-teivd tin* French and Italian lan¬ 
guages. with both of which, up to the 
period ol hi-death, hi continued jH-r- 
fcctly familiar, ami very partial to 
the writer-* of both. About this 
time he began to ca-t about fora pro¬ 
fession: and entertained the notion of 
either going out to India, in a military 
capacity, or entering Woolwich aca¬ 
demy as a cadet. 1 li> father persuaded 
li.ni to reliiiquish the fonmr step, but 
assented to his adopting the latter; and 
he paid close attention to engineering. 
He has often expressed to me the 
delight lie look in study \w\* fortifica¬ 
tion; adding', that he had sometimes 
regretted having abandoned that line 
of life, for that lie fancied lie should 
have been successful in it. His father 
would h|ve procured him an appoint¬ 
ment in conformity with his wishes, 
had not his views conrerning him 
been changed bv his friend, the Right 
Honourable Sir George Fitzgerald 
Hill, then Vice-treasurer of Ireland, 
w ho gave lii.s son an appointment iu the 
Viep-treasurer’s office at ] )ubUn Castle. 
Sir George quickly detected the supe¬ 
rior talents and acquirements of young 
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Smith, and became much attached 
to him; evincing peculiar .satisfac¬ 
tion in conversing w ith him, and lis¬ 
tening to his quaint, exact, pithy 
answers to questions proposed to him. 
About this time he was smitten with 
the love of Lord Byron’s poetry, which 
he devoured with avidity, and his own 
love of verse-writing revived. He 
became, indeed, very anxious to excel 
in poetry. He was soon tired of his 
official duties, and resigned his situa¬ 
tion in favour of his brother, who at 
this moment fills a responsible office 
in the same department, iu Dublin 
Castle. 

In the year 1826, being then in his 
seventeenth year, Mr. Smith entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
whole ( arecr was, as might have been 
exported, one «*f easy triumph. lie 
constantly earned off the highest 
classical premiums, .md occa>i<inaUv 
those in science, as well as—whenever 
he tried—for composition. J lt 

he gained a scholarship, anil in the 
ensuing year obtained the highest 
honours in the power uf Trinity Col- 
lcg ■ to bestow, namely, the gold medal 
for classics. He thought ,-o little 
however, of tlistinctious gained so 
easily, that lie either forgot, or at all 
events neglected, even t>> apply for 
his gold medal till .-e\eral years after¬ 
wards : when, happening to be in 
Dublin, and conversation turning 
upon the prize which lie had obtained, 
he* said, in a modest, casual kind of 
way, to a friend. "By the way, 1 
never went after the medal: but I 
think, as I’m here. I’ll go anti see 
almut it.” This he did. and the medal 
was of course iinmediateh delivered 
to its phiegmutie oblivious winner! 
He was a great favourite at college, 
for he bore hi-- honour.-, with perfect 
meekness .and modesty, was very 
kind and obliging to all desiring his 
assistance, ami displayed, on all occa¬ 
sions, that truthful simplicity and 
straight forward ness of character, 
which, as we have already’ sewn, lie 
had borne from his birth. He was 
much beloved, hi short, bv all his 
friends ami relations; and one of the 
latter, his nude, Mr. Connor, an Irish 
Master iu Chancery, confidently pre¬ 
dicted that "John William would live 
to lie an honour to liis profession amt 
friends.’’ In 1829, lie joined his family. 


who were settled in V ersailles, andspeat 
some time there. In the ensuing year,' 
his father, who possessed a first-rate 
capacity for business, was appointed 
Vice-treasurer and Paymaster-general 
of the forces in Ireland, and was obliged 
to reside in Dublin, whither he accord¬ 
ingly soon afterwards repaired with Ms 
family. His son, John William, how¬ 
ever, remained in London, having de» 
termined upon forthwith commencing 
his studies for the English bar: a step 
which his father and he had for some 
time before contemplated; as it appears, 
from the records of the Inner Temple, 
that he was entered as student for the 
bar on the 2oth June, 1827, which 
was during his second year at Trinity 
College. The facility with which he 
not only got through the requisite 
studies, but. obtained every honour for 
which he thought proper to compete, 
allowed of his tievoting much of Mb 
attention at that lime to the Acquiah- 
tioii of legal knowledge. He procured 
a copy, therefore, of Blackstonc: that, 

1 believe, which had apjwared a year 
or two before, edit is 1 by the present 
(then Sergeant.) Mr. J ustice Coleridge, 
—the only edition of the CommeutarieB 
of which he approved, and which he 
used to the last.—and read it through 
several times with profound attention, 
as lie has often told me'; expressing 
himself as having been charmed by 
the' parity and twanty of Blackstooe’g 
style, his remarkable power of ex¬ 
plaining abstruse subjects, and his 
perspicuous arrangement. The next 
book which he read was, 1 believe, 

" CraIVs Digest of the Laws of Eng¬ 
land. ivsjwetiiig Heal Property," m 
seven t chimes octavo, a standard work 
of great merit,' which, while at col¬ 
lege, lie read, 1 think, twice over, ap d 
continued perfectly familiar with it 
for the rest of lus life. He also read 
carefully through nearly the whole dr 
Coke upon Littleton, which he told 
me he found very " troublesome,^ 
aud that he bad expended much 
valuable time and attention on 
of the most difficult portion#, which 
he very soon afterwards found to* be 
utterly obsolete, particularly mention¬ 
ing those contenting ** homage,” 
"fealty," "knight-service ,V “ward¬ 
ship,” Ac. The above may. seem a 
great undertaking for vacant bourn at 
college, but will not appear to any of 
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> Mr. Smith's friends to have been such 
\ to him, who road as rapidly, as ho 
attended closely to, and tenaciously 
; retained what he had read. It may 
here be mentioned, that in this 
\ ..particular, viz. reading law at col- 
lege. Mr. Smith resembled Sir William 
■ Follett, who also devoted himself with 
ardour to the study of the law when 
. at Cambridge, but did not , like Mr. 
Smith, also gain the highest college 
honours'; for Sir William never com¬ 
peted, Or at all events never obtained 
college honours of any kind. Mr. Smith 
Commenced keeping terms at the begin¬ 
ning, I believe, of 1S;>(); and it was at 
the mess-table of the Inner Temple 
•Hall that I, who had also shortly before 
come up from Edinburgh University 
for the same piirpo-e. first had the 
happiness and the honour of becoming 
acquainted with my late distinguished 
friend. He was then in about bis 
twenty-first year. I distinctly recol¬ 
lect the first time of our meeting, 
which was at the aforesaid nies-- 
tablc ; and that liis appearance 
struck me as that of a bashful 
and awkward person dull and taci¬ 
turn, with a formal precise way of 
speaking, and a slight abruptnc— of 
manner. If Lord Bacon s saying be 
correct, that a good face i< n letter of 
recommendation —poor John AN illiam 
Smith may be said to ha\o come 
without a character! IIow little did 
I dream of the bright jewel hid in 
so plain and frail a casket: how often 
have I felt ashamed of my own want 
of discernment: what a lesson lias it 
been never again to contract any sort 
of prejudice against a man from per¬ 
sonal appearance! It was not till I 
had known him for nearly a year, 
owing partly to our unfrequent meet¬ 
ings, and his absence, that I la gan to 
be sensible of his superior talents and 
acquirements. His personal appear¬ 
ance wa:<, it must be candidly owned, 
certainly insignificant and unprepos¬ 
sessing. lie was of slight make, a 
trifle under the middle height, his hair 
was rather light, and his complexion 
pale. He wore spectacles, being ex¬ 
cessively near-sighted, and had a very 
slight east in bis eyes, which were, 
somewhat full and prominent. The 
expression of his features, at all events 
when in repose, was neither intel¬ 
lectual nor engaging, but they im¬ 


proved when he was animated or ex¬ 
cited in conversation. His forehead, 
however, was, though retreating, 
lofrv, and I have heard it charac¬ 
terised ns intellectual. At the time 
of which I am speaking, he used to 
wear a white hat, placed so far back 
on his head, that it gave him, to 
a stranger, almost a ludicrous aspect. 
Ilis utterance was slow, his de¬ 
meanour very solemn : and he would 
sit at dinner for a long time silent, 
till you would be surprised by his 
bur,-ting into a short, sudden! but 
von hearty laugh, when any tiling 
had been said which tickled hi* fancy; 
for I found out before long, that he 
bad a great taste for the ludicrous, 
an oxqui-ite perception of humour. 
"When he shook hand- with jou. he 
placed lii> cold hand into yours, like 
a dead man's hand—even with hi* 
most intimate friends — instead of 
greeting you with a hearty cordial 
grasp or pressure. How long again 
this little eiirumstanrc misled me as 
t<> hi- supposed insensibility to the 
ilainis ol friendship or affection ! 
whereas the \cry reverse was the 
ca-e; for lie was a most-firm and 
dc\ntod Iriettd. and of an exquisite 
delicacy and sensitiveness of feeling, 
lie did not. at first, as the phrase is, 
make way with his companions, nor 
appear desirous of doing so. I recol¬ 
lect. on one occasion, that lie and I 
remained the last at the dinner-table; 
and, though he sate opposite to me 
for-some minute-, thoughtfully balan¬ 
cing hi- w iiie-gla-s in his hand, an 
empty decanter being between us, he 
spoke not a syllable ; and 1 was 
watching him (hi- eyes being directed 
towards the floor) with an amused 
curiosity, on account of his apparent 
eccentricity, when lie suddenly said, 
“ Mr. AVanvn, will you take a walk 
with me up Regent Street, or any 
where else, as it is such a fine even¬ 
ing V*’ 'What passed through my 
mind, on licing thus unexpectedly 
encountered, was, “ Well — lie’s a 
curiosity, and seems to know no one— 
so 1 «•///;” and, haring said as much, 
we rose. lie walked down the hall, 
and we took off our gowns in the ante¬ 
room, ami quitted the building,without 
his having uttered a syllable! I re¬ 
collect feeling almost inclined to bo 
offended. We then walked about the 
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town till nearly nine o’clock, and I 
think he talked a little about France, 
and we compared notes together con¬ 
cerning Dublin and Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versities. 1 rpiitted him, musing upon 
his quaint manner, and his solemn 
precision of language: but nothing 
that had passed between us gave me 
the idea of his being a per,-on of 
superior ability or acquirements. He 
was, indeed, a very shy and modest 
man. it was not, for instance, till 
after a seven years’ intimacy, that I 
knew of the distinction which he 
had obtained at college; and on 
my asking him, one day, whether it 
was true that he hail obtained the 
gold medal, he blushed, slightly nu>\<*d 
Ids head aside, and, after a pause, 
said, n a tone rather < ven of dis¬ 
pleasure than gratification, *• Possibly 
I did ! ” and we dropped the subject. 
In the year IK'Jo, ne entered the 
chambers of Ilk-hard tirainger Blick, 
Esquire, one of the m<>-t eminent 
special pleaders in theTcmple.amlwIm 
lias assured me, that he alway- con¬ 
sidered Mr. John William Smith to be 
a r'luarkulilc man. Probably there 
never before entered the chamber- of 
pleader or barrister, in the character 
of novice, a man of more formidable 
legal aptitude and acquirement.-. We 
have already seen the -ubstamial and 
extensive character of his law -reading 
at college; but, between leaving it. and 
entering Mr. Blick'- chambers. Mr. 
Smith read carefully over •• from cover 
to cover’’—stich were his words to me 
— “ Tidd's Practice," a standard 
book, in two closely printed, large 
octavo volumes, and also ••Selwyn’s 
Ni>l Prius.” in two similar volumes. 
He had not been long in ebambers be¬ 
fore he found that “ lie had not a 
sufficient knowledge of pleading, to get 
any benefit from the business, which 
lit* saw;' 1 wherefore he absented hhn- 
Bclf from chandlers for some time, to 
enable him to read through the first 
volume ot *• Mr. (’bitty's Treatise on 
Pleading;” and some time afterwards 
lie again withdrew, for similar 
reasons, to read l * Phillips on Evi¬ 
dence.” Having obtained such an 
acquaintance with these two works, 
as to a person of inferior intellect or 
discipline might seem n complete 
mastery, he returned to chambers, 
able 1 tetter to avail himself of the ad¬ 


vantages afforded by Mr. Click's ex-*’* 
tensive practice; very frequently sur¬ 
prising that gentleman by his mental 
vigour, and accurate and extensive 
legal knowledge. ‘‘ I was ve*y can¬ 
ning,” he has more than once said to 
me, “at chambers; for l soon*saw 
how to go to work, better than the 
other pupils. They would be all for 
the ‘ heavy papers*,’ the great cases 
that came in, not caring for the shoal 
of small things that were continually 
sippearing and disappearing. Now it 
seemed to me, that these constituted 
three-fourths of a lawyer’s business, 
and that to be able to do them^ was 
three-fourths of the battle: .-o I very 
quietly let my line gentlemen take all 
the great papers, while I did nothing 
lmt the.-e same despi.-cd common 
things, till at length I really began" to 
feel that 1 wa.- improving, and learn¬ 
ing a good deal of law\ But, as 
to the other -oil of cases and papers, 
as soon as my fellow-pupils had 
done puzzling their brains over 
them, and written the opinions, or 
drawn the pleadings, and Mr. Blick 
had rev i.-ed them, anti given them his 
iwjiriinatur , I tin n read them over 
verv diligently, and with great profit: 
but you mu-t remember that this 
wa- before the late revolution in 
pleading.’ All this he repeated to 
me one day. i.nlv a few months lie- 
foiv hi- death. — lie never studied 
under am other practitioner than 
Mr. Blii h. with whom, moreover, ho 
spent only one year: yet ,-uch was 
his close application, his wonderful 
memory, his clear, vigorous, and 
di-ciplincd under-landing, and the 
soundness and extent of his pre¬ 
viously acquired law, that on quitting 
Mr. Blick, Mr. Smith w.ts really an 
able pleader, and had laid the basis 
of an extended, profound, and scien¬ 
tific knowledge of the law. Even at 
that early i>eriod, 1 frequently beard 
his opinion deferentially asked by 
men far his seniors, and of consider¬ 
able standing in business. On 
quitting Mr. Blick, Mr. Smith 
read a number of other law* books, 
in his usual attentive and thorough 
manner, completely mastering both 
them and the “cases” contained 
in them, and of which, generally 
specking, they were little else than 
digests or epitomes, tie was a 
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Very keen and acute logician, and 
. feitT great satisfaction in balancing 
ike pros and cons of the reported 
iaaes, and testing the soundness of 
the judges’ decisions, ami the rele¬ 
vancy and force of the arguments of 
council which had led tothem. Among 
the books which he read about this 
time, he enumerated to me “Sanders 
on Uses and Trusts,” (which, he said, 
he found to be a difficult hook 
to master practically;) " Foarne on 
Contingent Remainders."’ which lie 
represented as likely to prove interest¬ 
ing to any educated man of intellect, 
foiid of exercising it. who would take 
the trouble to read it: 8ir Edward 
Sttgden’s Treatises ou “ Vendor* and 
Purchasers of Real Estates,” and on 
“Towers,” and Willems' ‘•Saun¬ 
ders:” while “Comyns Digest" was 
ever lying before him. tin* subject of 
continual reference, and witli which he 
soon acquired an invaluable famili¬ 
arity. lie also read several book- on 
Equity with great attention, and 
often said, that no one, who really knew 
law. could fail to feel a deep intcre-t 
in Eqnitv, and the mode of its operat¬ 
ing upon law. The - ( ode Napoleon." 
too. he read very caretully, and for 
many years. He had a eop\ of 
Justinian’s Code, and In-tiiute-, 
always hung on his mantel-piece, 
and which he was a cry fond of 
reading. We have frequently con¬ 
versed together on the subject of tin* 
extensive obligations of our Com¬ 
mon Law to the Roman Law : to 
which he used to refer, in the absence 
of' the books, with great facility and 
accuracy. He was very fond of 
Plautus, and would quote almost an 
entire scene, as accurately, and 
with as natural a fhimio and zest, 
aa another would have shown in 
reading off any of the scene- in a 
popular English play: often accom¬ 
panying hit* quotation- with shrewd and 
ingenious critical comments. He was 
also very fond of the French Drama- . 
tist-, particularly Molten*, from whom 
I have heard him quote entire scenes 
with wonderful . accuracy. You 
might have imagined him reading 
from the book, as I have several 
times myself observed, and heard 
others remark: and all this he did 
in a perfectly natural and unobtru¬ 
sive ttav, a- if merely to relieve an 


over-charged mind, and give pleasure 
to those whom he credited with 
inclination and ability to appreciate 
the excellencies which he pointed out. 
His memory seemed, indeed, equally 
tenacious of things important and 
unimportant; incapable, in short, of 
forgetting any thing. I have heard 
him quote long-forgotten but" once 
popular and laughable trash, ballads, 
squibs, epigrams, &e., till at length 
he revived in the listener such a sort 
of recollection of them, as made 
him imagine that Mr. Smith must. 
hn\ c recently committed them to 
memory for some special pur)>ose, 
but for their appearing so really 
fresh and racy to him, and plainly 
suggested by the casual current of 
eon\creation. He was, about this 
time, and for years afterwards, a 
very frequent visiter at my house; 
and never was any one, indepen¬ 
dently of my personal regard for 
him. more welcome; for iiis con¬ 
versation was always that of a 
ripe and \aried -eholar and fastidious 
gentleman. lie was ever gay and ani¬ 
mated a- soon a- lie had recovered, 
which he quickly did. from the ex¬ 
haustion of a long and severe drt\ V, 
work, and lii- fund ol anecdote ap¬ 
peared inexhaustible. Never was 
anv man further reunited from being 
that insufferable social niii-aiicc. a 
professed talker. Display of any 
kind wa.- quite foreign to hi- nature ; 
and whenever In: chanced to encoun¬ 
ter a per-on cursed with that pro¬ 
pensity. he would -it in silence for a 
whole evening: not, in the -Hence 
ot vexation or pique, but of a matt 
left at leisure to pursue his own 
thoughts, or cnimh amuse himself 
with the characteristics of the, 
chatterer. If, while thus occupied, 
unexpectedly interrupted, or ap¬ 
pealed to by the alorhsaid chat¬ 
terer, or any one else, he readily an¬ 
swered. though certainly witli a some¬ 
what frigid courtesy. It was impos¬ 
sible for any one, of the least pow ers of 
observation, to £ail of detecting in Mr. 
Smith, though beneath a re-erve and 
formality not very easy to penetrate, a 
kind of scrupulous antique courtliness, 
suggesting to you a resuscitated gen¬ 
tleman of the school of Addison, par¬ 
ticularly in his intercourse with ladies. 
He was caution iiersuiiitiod.—never 
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saying any thing that required retrac¬ 
tion or modification: and though you 
might guess the contemptuous estimate 
which he had formed of some parti¬ 
cular person’s character or doings, he 
rarely permitted himself to express it. 

, lie would sometimes smile signifi¬ 
cantly at the recital, or witnessing, of 
some particular absurdity or weak¬ 
ness- but I think that no one ever 
heard him utte.r a hasty, harsh, 
or uncharitable judgment of any 
laxly. He seemed, in fact, equally 
chary of giving praise or blame. 
No man would laugh louder, or 
longer, on hearing, or being told, 
of some signal and ludicrous mis¬ 
carriage of another; but he would 
m 1 / nothing, except on very rare oc¬ 
casion-. and among his intimate 
friends—and even then, never any 
thing severe or violent. Tell him. 
however, of any thing really mean 
and unworthy, or let him have wit¬ 
nessed it. ami no one could fail to see. 
calm and measured though Mr. 
Smith's hnujutmc might be, the pro¬ 
found contempt, or the lively indig¬ 
nation with which lie regarded tlie 
delinquent and his dcliuqiicmy. 1 

fear, however, that I am digressing.— 
He and 1 commenced our careers as 
special pleaders uImuiI the same time, 
viz. in IN!I : and not many days 
passed without our being at each 
other's chambers, borrowing one 
another's books, or going out to walk 
together, or conversing on law or 
other matters. I always listened to 
what lie said oh legal subjects, as ton 
master: he was so ready, so correct, 
•so concise, so judicious, that hi- -ng- 
gestions. upon any ea-e which 1 men¬ 
tioned to him, wen* very valuable; 
and they were given with a hearti¬ 
ness of good-nature that made them 
doubly welcome. He was delighted 
to assist me, or any other of his 
friends. >Vo wevv a small circle, 
about that time, of some half a dozen ; 
and I nmy take upon myself to say, 
that w’c all cheerfully recognised iu 
him our superior-—our J'arilr /iriitrc/is, 
from the first. Some of us sot a- 
goinga little weekly periodical, called 
“ The Legal Examiner," to which 
lie was a constant contributor—his 
papers being always characterised by 
point and precision, though the style 
was dry and stiff. It grieves me 


to say, that he met with no en¬ 
couragement as a special pleader,, 
consummately qualified as he was for 
success in that department, and 
scarcely ever to be found absent from 
his chandlers; where be was at all 
hours to be found, modest, patient, 
though sometimes a little dejected,— 
yet 

True m the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shone upon. 

I question whether, during this two 
or three years’ bitter and disheartening 
probation he made more than thirty, 
or at least forty guineas: his annual cer¬ 
tificate for leave thus to do—nothing, 
cost him, nevertheless, tig. Yet I 
never once heard him, nor 1 under¬ 
take to -ay. did any of liis friends, 
express frctfulne-.- of impatience at 
his disheartening lack of employment. 
He manifested. on the contrary, a quiet 
fortitude that wa.- touching to wtt- 
nes-. 1 recollect him once, however, 

when we were conversing on the sub- 
jeet. .-living rather pensively, •• If one 
has not connexions, and cannot make 
them, it i- next to im|»>ssilde to get 
any busine-s." The professional public 
po>-ess conclusive and permanent 
evidence of the admirable use which 
he made »>t liis time, during the first 
tear or iw»> of hi- essaying to practise 
as a pleader; for iu .Inly 1 n> 4. two 
mouth- after having lwen called to 
the bar. he gave to the world a work 
whirh, a- soon as it had become 
known. raised him to the very high¬ 
est rank or legal writers. The more 
it wa.- read or referred to the liiglier 
was the estimate formed of its 
writer's intellect and learning, alike 
by tile bench and tin* bar: for he had 
most discreetly, yet tmldiy, chosen 
a subject of great difficulty and im- 
pnrtaitcc, properly treated bv uo work 
extant, and which gave him opportu¬ 
nity of supplying a long-acknowledged 
deficiency in professional literature. 
He undertook, iu fact, to produce 
a comprehensive practical treatise, 
within an exceedingly moderate com¬ 
pass, on u Mercantile Lawand be 
succeeded to admiration—did this 
neglected voting man of scarce twenty- 
ti\ e years old—in producing, entirely 
unassisted, a work signally calculated 
to attain the proposed object; conden¬ 
sing into a very small &}*aoe, and with 
almost unerring accuracy, a great 
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aimotUit of exceedingly difficult law, 
nh^ntifiiDy and persjdnioiiply ar¬ 
ranged, so a5 that even laymen might 
read as they ran, and receive guidance 
an the most perplexing exigencies of 
business. while the ablest lawyers, 
might safely refer to the pages of the 
** Compendium" for a tefse aiMl tme 
statement of the result of many con¬ 
flicting decisions, and a luminous ex¬ 
position of the principles which ought 
to govern the administration of com¬ 
mercial law. 'Flu* calm, practised 
skill with which this young unknown 
jurist moved about in these regions of 
subtle intricacy— inter apices juris — 
excited the cordial admiration and 
lespect of all competent judge*. He 
was manifestly a master of his sub¬ 
ject and hnVTng quietly detected 
important but unoccupied ground. had 
possessed hint-elf of it with '■kill and 
resolution:—and this he did within 
little more than two year-' after he 
had fpiittert the scene ot hi- solitary 
year's pupilage. ‘Within six year- 
this book has pa—ed thiongh three 
large editions ; and a fourth i-. it i- 
believed, in preparation, which will 
comprise a great lnuniier of it- d<- 
parted author's <.wu addition- and 
emendation*, contimt'-d up to within 
twe or three mouth- of hi- decease. 
Not only in this country, but in the 
United States of America, i- thi- 
valliable work deservedly held, at thi- 
moment. in the highest estimation, as 
practically the only book of it,- kind. 
A glance at the brief Preface will -til- 
fice to show to a eoiiijieleiit judge, 
whether lay or profe-ional. ai mice 
the real anil peculiar ditluuln of the 
undertaking, the author's exact and 
happy illustration of tin■ «nm < - oi 
that difficulty, and the .-bnplii ii\ and 
accuracy of his style. 

“ Tlie Mercantile Law i.-> in one re-pert 
tetter adapted to compression than the 
Law of Real Property ; inasmuch as the 
reasons upon which the former is ha-ed, 
can be explained more shortly than those 
which support the latter. The reasons 
upon which our Law of Real Property is 
founded, are., generally speaking, his¬ 
torical ; and part of history must there¬ 
fore be ree,ountcd, in order to explain 
them dearly and philosophically ; while 
the Mercantile Law is deduced from con¬ 
siderations of utility, the force of which 
the wind perceives as soon as they are 
-pointed out to it. For instance, if a 
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Writer were desirous of explaining why a 
rent-service cannot be reserved in a con¬ 
veyance, by a subject, of lands in fee- 
simple, he would be -obliged to show tho 
feudal relations that existed between 
lord and tenant, the nature of sub¬ 
infeudations, and how the lord was injured 
by them, in such his relation to his 
tenant, how the statute quia cwpiore* was 
enacted to prevent this injury ; in conse¬ 
quence of which statute a tenure, without 
which no rent-service exists, cannot be 
raised by a conveyance from one subject 
to another, in fee-simple. In like man¬ 
ner, the explanation of a recovery, of a 
fine, of a copyhold, of an estate in ancient 
demesne, of au use, of a trust, would 
require a process of historical deduction. 
But when the reader is told, tint tho 
drawer of a bill of exchange is discharged, 
if timely notice be not given hitu of its 
dishonour ; because, without such notice, 
he might lose the assets lie had plared to 
meet it in the drawee's hand- ; or, that if 
A hold himself out as U’s partner, he will 
he liable a.- such, because he might ebo 
enable 11 to defraud person* who bad 
trusted him upon the faith of the apparent 
partnership and joint responsibility : when 
these rea-ons, and such as these, are 
given, every man at onee perceive* their 
cogency, and need* not to be told /nor, 
that he may know why, the law was 
settled on ilbpre.-eul footing. Tie- fitness 
of this subject for compression is, there¬ 
fore, hardly quo-umiabU. The difficulty 
of conipre--iug it i*, however, extreme. 
The author who attempts to do so, must 
continually keep in view a triple object, 
must a-pin* at once t«» clearness, brevity, 
and accuracy ; a combination so difficult, 
that it* difficulty may, it is lipped, be 
fairly pleaded in excuse for some of the 
deficiencies and imperfections which the 
reader may di.-coier m the following 
pages." 

Al’t<r ;i I tin t in • >tt *- and «lrpaiif in- 
trodiictnrv account of the rapid growth 
:uid developiiu 'll of iticivutitih law, 
the author thu- announce- the con- 
viiiieiit and coinpiehcii-iie plan «if 
hi- w oi k : — 

“ This treatise will lx* dtv ided into 
four books. The fi-st, concerning Mer¬ 
cantile Perron*; the second, Mercantile 
Property ; the third, Mercantile < «m- 
trnrtu ,- the fourth and la«t, Mercantile 
llemedicr; a method which appear* tho 
simplest and moat comprehensive ; ajuco 
it includes, under a few luads, the de¬ 
scription of those by whose intervention 
trade is carried on ; of that which they 
seek to acquiie by so employing them¬ 
selves ; of the arrangements which they 
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arc ia the habit of adopting, in order to about tea minutes ; an4 , hating 
do so effectually; and of the mode in risen amidst a half-suppressed titifik 
which the proper execution of those sate down amidst earnest cries of 
arrangements is enforced.”. “Hear,' hear, ho*H" He ‘after- 

A striking evidence of the value of wards spoke*pretty regularly, espe- 
this work, the soundness of his opi- eially upon legal questions; and jhoge 
nions, and the importance attached to who, in due cudrsc, were appointed 
them in the highest judicial quarters, beforehand to argue against him, fek 
was afforded by the very first number it expedient to come particularly weu 
of the Reports of the Court of Ex- prepared ! .Shortly before he was 
chequer, published after his death, called to the bar, he said to me, with a 
where (In Tanner v. Seovett , It Mtxson timid, dejected air, •• It fs a bold step; but 
and Welsh)/, 37,) the Lord Chief J reallyYIoii’t .-ee what else i> to be done. 
Duron, after time taken to consider an Why should I sit any luuger perishing 
important question of mercantile law, in chamber.'’ ? Resides, my 4 Mer- 
delivered the judgment of the Court cantile Law ’ will be out in a mouth 
in expressed conformity with the or two, and if it succeed, it may pos- 
doetrinc which Mr. Smith has luid *ibhj give me a lift—so 1 .-hall try it.” 
down in his “Mercantile Law,” and lie was accordingly called to the bar 
in opposition to the opinion of the late on the 2d May, 1831, selecting the 
very learned Mr. Justice Taunton ! Oxford Circuit and the Hereford and 

To retrace our >trp-\ however, for (llmcc-tcr Sessions. •* Then’ are 
a moment: Mr. Smith at length do- only two way-,” I heard him say, 
spairetl of getting busHtcv, under the (quoting the well-known dictum of 
bar. and tired of sitting a pri-oiier at a late able judge.) *• ._»f getting on 
chandlers, in vain exportation of it. at the bar. Pleading or Sessions. 
His rooms and mine were directly I have failed in the funner, I -ball 
oppo-ite to each other, on die same now try the latter. FUctere « 
1hair ; and rarely or never was a nee/neo superos, Arhtronta moreho 
knock heard at his door, except tluit 1 was. 1 omfc—, amougst those of 
of some friend e uning eitlmr to ask his in- tri. ml- who were not sanguine 
able and willing n-i-t since. or ehut a- t«» his pro pe< ts of success at the 
away a weary half hour. Towards bar, regarding him as unlikely to 
the clo-c of H33, lie announced to attr.n t f.ivn'ir.ihl** notice ill court 


risen amidst a half-suppressed tittefx. 
sate down amidst earnest cries or* 
“Hear, heap, hear!” He ‘after¬ 
wards spoke pretty regularly, espe¬ 
cially upon legal questions ; and jhoge 
when in due cudrsc, were appointed 
beforehand to argue against mm, fek 
it expedient to come particularly weu 
prepared ! .Shortly before he waa 
called to the bar, he said to me, with a 
timid, dejected air, ** It fs a bold step; but 
I really'iioift »ee what else i> to be done. 
Why should I sit any luuger perishing 
in chambers ? Besides, my 4 Mer¬ 
cantile Law ’ will be out in a mouth 
or two, and if it succeed, it may pos- 
xibhj give me a lift—so 1 .-hall try it.” 
lie was accordingly called to the bar 
mi the gd May, 1831, selecting the 
Oxford Circuit and the Hereford and 
(llmcc-tcr Ses-ions. There are 

only two way-,” I heard him say, 
(quoting the*well-known dictum of 
a late able judge.) "of getting on 
at the bar. Pleading or Sessions. 

I have failed in the funner, I -ball ' 
now try tin* latter. FUctere *i 

net/neo sitperos , Ar/uronta moreho 
1 wu-. 1 eonfe—, amougst those of 
In- trv ml- who wi re not sanguine 

as t" his prn pet t- of success at the 
bar, regarding him as unlikely to 
attr.n t f.ivn'ir.ihl** notice in court 


hi-friend-that he contemplated try¬ 
ing his fortune at the bar, and was 
ca.-ilv per-uaded, with that view. t,» 
commence attendance at a profe—inual 
debating society, called "The Foren¬ 
sic." which, confined to barri-ter> and 
students for the bar, and established 
*o long ago as lM.a. has numbered 
among its member- almo-t every 
lawyer of eminence who ha- ap|>cnird 
since that year, including Sir William 
Eollett and Mr. .5. W. Smith, lie 


prattice. shoitly after he had at¬ 
tended at the Se—ion*, however, he 
lieg-m to obtain a little employment 
in pet tv ta-e- there : and, contrary 
to expectation, became very ,-nccesd- 
ful in defending pri-oner-: his uciite- 
ne-s. vigilance, ingenuity, and legal 
knowledge—particularly of the law 
of evident*— became more apparent 
in even -ueceetling ea.-e intni-fed to 
him. In -pile of the drv formality 
of his manner, he soon attracted 


entered this society on thc'iyth Janu¬ 
ary, l«3i ; and 1 well recollect his 
,‘irst essay at addre->ing it. It was 
iljKitl tin discus-ion of a legal ques¬ 
tion. lie vas evidently very nervous 
Winn he rose, for the colour quite 
deserted liis cheek, llis maimer was 
cold, dr}% and formal, and suffi¬ 
ciently uninteresting and uninviting. 
We were all, however, soon struck 
l>y the book-like precision of his lan¬ 
guages, the dearness aud closeness of 
bis reasoning, and the extent of his 
legal knowledge. Ho spoke for 


the understand))))/ of his hearers, 
exhibiting great caution and judg¬ 
ment in dealing with the evidence, 
his tenacious memory here standing 
him in great stead. His start at 
ses-ion-, however, seemed likely to 
lead to nothing on the civil -side at 
the tissues — where his reception waa 
sutticiently disheartening. He attend¬ 
ed regularly, nevertheless, both 
sizes and sessions; during his stay III 
town bibouring with indefatigable 
energy in the acquisition of law. In 
1835, he composed a lucid little 
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treatise on the Law of Practice, en¬ 
titled, “ An Elementary View of the 
" 1*roceedings in an Action at Law,*’ 
distinguished by simplicity, correct¬ 
ness, and condensation, and calculated 
to give students a perspicuous view 
of an extremely dry and troublesome 
subject. This - also has become a 
standard book. In 1886, he wrote an¬ 
other little wort — one upon Patent 
Law, explanatory, in a practical way, 
of a statute which had just before been 
passed, and had effected important 
alterations in that department of law. 
He -told me that “lie did not like to 
throw a chance away,” and this 
** might possibly get him some briefs 
in Patent cases;" but 1 suspect that 
in this he was disappointed. In the 
same y ear l»e and 1 occupied nnr long 
vacation in preparing together a work 
entitled “ Select Extracts from Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, carefully adapt - 
ed to the use ol‘ schools anil young 
persons.” We both took great pains 
with this book, and it has had a large 
sale: but for some whimsical reason 
©rother, he would not allow liis name 
to appeal’, though particular in retain¬ 
ing a share in the copyright. 

Neglected and discouraged though 
he was, he continued to prosecute 
liis studies with patient energy, ap¬ 
pearing to me scarcely ever to 
spend an idle moment. He attend¬ 
ed very frequently the Courts at 
Westminster, and on returning to 
chamber* would spend the iv,-t of 
the day in reading the constantly- 
accumulating Reports, and noting 
their more important contents in 
his favourite text-book*. Ho con¬ 
stantly sat up till a very late, or 
rather early hour in the” morning, 
and would frequently, on awaking, lie 
reading in bed till noon, when lie would 
rise and take a sparing breakfast. I 
recollect calling upon him one gloomy 
day in December, about the time of 
whieh I am writing, to ask him to 
accompany me home to dinner, as he 
generally did once or twice tv-week. 
He suffered a martyrdom from tooth¬ 
ache ; and on this occasion had pass¬ 
ed a miserable night from that cause, 
not having slept at.all, and his swol¬ 
len face betokened the violence of the 
fft. He had, nevertheless, got up 
e j*rii®r than usual, to oblige one 
©t his mends, for whom he had pro¬ 


mised to draw some very pressing 
and difficult pleadings, which he was 
finishing as 1 entered. When he 

had despatched his clerk with them, 
he requested me to sit down and take 
a enp of tea "with him, as lie was suf¬ 
fering, both from pain, and fatigue, 
and ennui. I never saw him in so 
desponding an humour. He pro¬ 

mised to dine with me on the 
morrow', provided I would sit with 
him for an hour “ gossiping,” for he 
said that he could not sleep, he could 
not sit still, he could not read or 
write. I complied with his request, 
and staved with him a Jong time. 
In the course of conversation, I 
recollect him saying, that “ He sup¬ 
posed he was not to get on in the 
law: that he could not light against 
the want of a connexion." 1 re¬ 
minded him that it was surely pre¬ 
mature to hold such language, and 
that he must bide his time.—when he 
interrupted me by saving, shaking liij 
head, “ Ah, but while the gras* grows 
the steed starves." Presently he said, 
rather suddenly. u Should you be sur¬ 
prised to hear of my entering the 
churchV" “The church!"! echoed 
with surprise.—“ What do ymi see so 
wonderful in the notion of my going 
into the church V” said he gravely. 
l> Do you think me unlit for it 
“ Not at all; but what I wonder at 
is. that yon should dream of quit¬ 
ting the bar.”—“ Why not, if 1 find 
that it will not afford me a living ‘t 
Let me tell yon, that I am ve>y partial 
to the study of Divinity, and have 
read a good deal of it, much more, 
than you would suppose. J thuik I 
should uke composing sermons, though 
it i.- very possible that they might not 
be popular: and I suppose you will 
not deny that Divinity is a nobler 
study than law?” lie. said much 
more in the same strain, which led 
we to believe that the subject, had 
"for some time occupied his thoughts, 
and that he had begun seriously to 
contemplate q nit ting the bar—at all 
events, if another year should leave him 
as little likely to succeed in obtaining 
practice, as that which was on the eve 
of closing. Many of even his intimate 
friends were unaware of his partiality 
for Divinity, and the extent to which 
ho had studied it; tor he was very 
reserved on such matters. 
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I once told him that 1 had read the 
whole of “Pearson on the Creed;" 
at which, in his usual cold dry way, 
he replied, “So have 1, and very 
carefully. I liked it much. And I’ll 
fell you another book that I have 
read still more carefully, both in Latin 
and English—Mnaheim’s ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Jlisloiy.’” J have heanl him 
say I he same of Hooker s “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical I*<Jity.** We have often dis¬ 

cussed I he merits of Jeremy Taylor, 
Harrow, and South; the last of whom 
was a favourite- of his. lie had a 
surprising knowledge of the Old aud 
New Testaments. One of his nlde-t 
and ablest friends, and whom lie ap¬ 
pointed one of his executors, recently 
alluded, in conversation with me, to 
this ciivemstance, adding. ‘‘Smith 
read the Bible as Tew but he could 
read it: and remembered it, as very 
few but lie could remember it." 1 
have occasionally myself had evidence 
of liis exact knowledge of very recon¬ 
dite portions of the Old Testament; 
but, as already intimated, lie was 
always cautious and sparing in scrip¬ 
tural allusion.- or quotations. Situe 
writing the foregoing sentences, a 
learned friend has informed me, that 
Mr. Smith, about two years before 
his death, had entered into a pro¬ 
longed and ardent discussion vvith him 
ou the subject of the Apostolical Suc¬ 
cession, insisting that no one who did 
mu assent to that doctrine, wa- in 
reality, or could lie con-eieutiouslv, a 
minister of the Ohurch of England. 
Again ami again, during a consider¬ 
able interval of time, whenever they 
met, Mr. Smith pertinaciously re¬ 
newed the discussion, — his friend for 
some time doubting whether Mr. 
Smith had any other motive than to 
amuse himself with the matter as one 
of mere, logical exercise, but lieing 
at length saustied that he was sin¬ 
cerely expressing his own opinions. 
To a brother of this gentleman, Mr. 
Smith became closely attached, on 
discovering tlio extent and depth of 
ftis knowledge of divinity, a subject 
on which they conversed whenever 
they could, Mr. Smith exhibiting, ou 
all such occasion?, the utmost zest 
and energy. I have already intimated 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
general literature; to which it may be 
here added that he possessed a correct 


anti very extensive knowledge of his¬ 
tory, ancient and modem. He knew 
it, and its true uses; and was equally * 
conversant with its minute details, 
and its general scope and bearing, as 
illustrative of the practical operation of 
political principle.- and doctrines. He 
always, in short, apfs-ared to ate 
I Mt a man, vrhn-c first anxiety in all 
math rs wn< to obtain a thorough . 
knowledge of detail-, of facts; and 
then ''xperienecd delight in contem¬ 
plating and reflecting upon them with 
a view to the discovery or detection 
of some leading principle of action or 
conduct involved in them. Such grave 
matters, however, did not alone oc¬ 
cupy him: for 1 never saw a more 
eager and indiscriminate reader of 
even the ephemeral trash loading 
the -helve.- of circulating libraries. 
Scarcely a novel, play, or magazine 
appeared, which lie did not take up, 
and. whenever they happened to be 
mentioned, -how as complete a kuow- 
Jedge of tin-ill a.- if they had been 
worthy of it. 1 have often laughed 
at him ou the.-e accounts; lu* gene¬ 
rally receiving my sallies with a sort 
>t piqued -ileiice, or simply saying, 

•• It nutu-e- me.’’ I think that this 
ciii um-tanee is well accounted for by 
Mr. lMiiiiimore — that Mr. smith's 
over-tasked mind found light and easy 
narrative, ol‘any kind, a relaxation. 

Early in tin* n-ar 1 Nib ajqwared a 
work oil legal educate>u, in which 
vva- enforced the advantage to the 
student and practitioner, of early 
mast cling, a.- so many nuclei of future 
legal acquisitions, a tew of the “/««/- 
i toi cases " in tin- Law Bojtorts. which 
suggested to Mr. smith the idea of 
writing a lack under the name of 
*• Leading Cases.” He was engaged 
upon it fromaltout the middle of 1835 
till the early part of IS37. There 
was no iHmk of the kind extant. 
The idea vv as felicitous; but much 
learning aud judgment were requisite 
to work it out practically. Mr. Smith 
proved himself, however, fully' equal 
to the undertaking. Though in 1836 
and 18!U> he composed and published, 
as we have seen, two other minor 
professional works, he was all the 
while quietly elaborating this more 
importing performance, the first vo¬ 
lume of wk’ch (in large 8vo) he 
published if flareb 1837. His plan 
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was , to select from the recog¬ 
nised Law Reports some of the 
chief Cases which had been decided 
in the Common Law Courts, and 
which were of such superior impor¬ 
tance as to have become “Leading 
Cases,” /. e. in his own words, “ in¬ 
volving, and being usually cited to 
establish some point or principle of 
real practical importance.” Each of 
these he made the basis of an elabo¬ 
rate disquisition, in which, to con¬ 
tinue his own explanation, “ in order 
that the consequences of each 1 Case ’ 
might be understood, and its authority 
estimated ns easily as possible, X < »ri-:s" 
were “ subjoined, iu which were col¬ 
lected subsequent decisions "bearing 
on the points reported in the text, 
and in .which doctrines having some 
obvious connexion with them,'" were 
“ occasionally discussed,” .... 

“ without allowing them to digress so 
far from the subject matter of the 
text, as to distract the reader's mind 
from that to which they ought to he 
subsidiary.” It is difficult to speak 
in terms too highly commendatory uf 
this masterly performaun—one quite 
of a judicial tone of investigation—and 
which, immediately upon it- appear¬ 
ance, arrested the attention of all 
persons competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, as a sterling and per¬ 
manent addition to the highe.-t class 
of legal 'literature, and entitled its 
author to be regarded as really a first 
rate lawyer. Almost all the judges, 
and the most eminent members of the 
bar, wrote to him in terms of warm 
respect and approbation ; and to tliis 
moment evince the same apprecia¬ 
tion of the excellence of the work by 
quoting if; not more frequently in 
the arguments of counsel than in the 
most elaborate judgment-, delivered 
by the bench. It is indeed difficult 
to know which mo-t to admire—the 
great extent and unerring accuracy 
of his law, or the clearness and pre¬ 
cision of his reasoning, rendering 
simple and easy of apprehension the 
most obscurer and perplexing subjects. 
The “Cases” were selected with great 
judgment out of the many thousands 
contained in the Reports; and whether 
he confirms, or questions, or illus¬ 
trates the doctrine established by the 
case upon which he is annotating, he 
exhibits the same modest freedom, 
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masterly ease) accuracy, and subtlety 
of discrimination, distinctness of 
thought, and complete familiarity 
with the progress of legal decision. 
Every note, in short, is a model of 
legal analysis; and the style, also, is 
pure, simple, terse, and perspicuous, 
lie dedicated this work to his former 
tutor Mr. Blick: and I recollect our 
having a long discussion upon the 
original terms of the dedication; which 
were these, “To Richard Granger 
Blick, Esq., this work is inscribed by 
his obliged friend and pupil.” I sug¬ 
gested the insertion of the word 
"former," before “pupil:” without 
which, I -aid, it might appear that 
the work had been written by one 
still in statu pupillnri. lie was a 
man always difficult to convince of 
the impropriety of any thing oil which 
he had once determined. He quitted 
my chamber unconvinced by what 1 
had said: but the dedication after¬ 
wards appeared in accordance with 
my sngge-tion. I recollect being 
highly amused bv the pertinacious 
ingenuity with which lie defended his 
own view of the case. The fame of 
this work was not, however, confined 
to this country, but soon reached the 
United States of America, where it 
immediately met with the mo-t Hal¬ 
tering reception, and is at thi.- mo¬ 
ment accounted an established text¬ 
book, and quoted as an authority by 
their best writers and judges.* I 
recollect Mr. Smith one day coming 
to me, and asking me, with a quaint 
mixture of mystery, pleasure, ami 
embarrassment, ifl would “be sure not 
to mention to any one what lie was 
going to tell me and on my promis¬ 
ing him that I would not, he showed 
me a letter which lie had just re¬ 
ceived from that eminent American 
jurist, Mr. Justice Story, himself utio 
of tin* most elaborate and successful 
legal writers of bis age, and whose 
works are continually cited by both 
Bench and Bar in their country, with 
tlic utmost respect in this country, 
in which are contained the following. 

“J consider your work among the 
most valuable additions to judicial 
litcratifl’e which have appeared for 
many years. 'Hie ‘Notes’ are excel¬ 
lent, and set forth the lending prin¬ 
ciples of the various eases in the 
most satisfactory form, with an accu- 
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racy and nicety of discrimination selecting the “ Cases," which he bad 
equally honourable to yourself and explained fully to them, suddenly 
to our common profession. I know took it into their heads, that in 

not, indeed, if any work can be found thus selecting some few cases from 

which more perfectly accomplishes the “ Reports” published by them, as 

purpose of the author.mere texts for his masterly legal 

i hope that your life may long be discussions, he had been guilty of 

spared, so that you may be able to Piracy ! and actually filed a bill in 
devote yourself to similar labours for Equity against him and his publisher, 
the advancement of the learning and to restrain them “ from printing, 
honour of the profession." Alas! selling, or publishing any copies of 
both Mr. Justice Story and Mr. the first part of the second volume.” 
Smith, each a great ornament to ids ] never saw Mr. Smith exhibit snch 
country, died within a few months of intense vexation as that occasioned 
each other. When I congratulated him by this proceeding: he felt at once 
niv friend on this encomium, from so his own honour impugned, and that 
competent and eminent a judge, lie he might have seriously compromised 
replied modestly—“ Lnudariit laudato the character and interests of his 
niro is certainly pleasing.” publisher. Such, however, was the 

So g'-at was the demand for this confidence in the justice of his case 
work, that Mr. Smith’s publisher urged felt by the latter, that lie resolved t0 
him to proceed as quickly as possible resist this attack upon his own rights 
with the second volume, which he and those of Mr. Smith to the very last; 
had. in his preface to the former one, and lie did so, at his own expense, and 
announced his intention of doing, with triumphant success. The Vice- 
in the event of the first portion of Chancellor of Eugland, (Sir Lanncclot 
his labours meeting with the appruba- Shadwell.) after an elaborate argu- 
tion of the profession. He accord* ment, refused to grant the desired in- 
inglv at once set to work upon the junction—expressing his very decided 
second volume; and although lie was opinion “that on the substance of 
beginning to have serious culls upon the cu.e. and on the conduct of the 
his time, owing principally to his plaint ill's, (tin publishers in question.) 
having accepted the appointment, in they were not entitled to the injunc- 
Noveinbcr Js:l7, of Common Law tiun uhicli they had asked.” Against 
Lecturer to the Law Institution, such this decision the plaintiffs imme- 
werc his energy and industry, that diately appealed to the present Lord 
bv tiie 12th of May. lx;!H, he had Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, who, 
.succeeded in bringing out the first after another very elalxmitc argu- 
part of the second volume, which ment, and taking time to consider, 
was fully equal in execution to the delivered a luminousjudgmcnt coufinn- 
first. While, however, he was ing the decision of the Yiee-Chaneel- 
reeciving with his usual modesty lor, triumphantly vindicating the pro¬ 
file congratulations of his friends priety of both author ami publisher's 
on this solid addition to his reputa- conduct, and supporting the right 
thm, he received a sort of chirk- which Mr. Smith had thought proper 
mate which ctnbnirassed and utterly to exercise; and his lordship dia- 
confounded him ; occasioning hint missed the appeal with costs.* Titus 
infinitely greater annoyance and nmr- ended, what has always appeared to 
titientiou than he ever experienced me a very absurd, anil as the event 
in his life. A highly respectable firm proved, expensive experiment, on the 
of law booksellers, the publishers part of the plaintiffs. Only one of 
of his “ Compendium of Mercantile them now carries on the business, and 
Law,” ntid to. whom he had also is a gentleman of such high respec- 
offcivd the publication of his “head- tability, and also liberality in his 
ing Cases,” which they had declined, dealings with the profession, that I 
without. the slightest intimation of feel satisfied he had really very litth* 
any objection to the principle, ot' part u this most unsatisfactory pru- 

* The leading Counsel for the plaintiffs was the present Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce ; for the defendants the present Vice-Chancellor Wigratn. 
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Bt&ag. Mr. Smith’s right to con- preventedby his other labours. These 1 
ti|rae hm selections from the Reports, lighter occupations, however, were- 
fbr the purpose of annotation, liav- soon interfered with by his appoint— 
ittg been thus established, and the ment, as already intimated, to be 
excellence and importance of his Common Law Lecturer to the Law 
labours conspicuously made known Institution in Chancery Lane, in 
(had that, indeed, been necessary) to November, 1837. This he owed 
the entire profession, he at once pro- entirely to his own merit, and the re- 
ceeded with, and in due time com- ]mtation which his writings had already 
pleted the remaining portion of the gained him in the profession. 1 knew 
second volume; and for the sake that fears were entertained by the 
of legal science, it is to be lamented directors of that important institution, 
that there this admirable work ended, lest his unpopular manner should 
Mr. Smith felt no exultation at the stand in the way of his usefulness as 
‘defear of tliis most thoughtless aud a lecturer: hut a wan* of his rare 
unjustifiable attack upon him, nor intellectual and legal qualifications, 
evinced any pleasure in the friendly they wisely resolved to try an experi- 
congratulations showered upon him. ment, which completely succeeded. 
His :>ensitm* mind had, indeed, been 1 vevoUect accompanying him, at hi* 
thoroughly shocked by the imputation own request, to deliver his first lec- 
which had been sought to be fixed tun*, at the close of 1*37. lie was 
upon him: and the only feeling oil somewhat fluttered when he made 
the subject which he ever expressed his appearance before his audience, 
to me, or appeared to entertain, was but at once commenced rending 
one of calm indignation. I must with apparent ralmife-s. a very aide 
say that in this I think he was introductory lecture, which soon ar- 
abundantly justified. He repeatedly rested attention, and caused the 
told me that he should never write committee wln> sat before hint to 
another book, for “ that he had had congratulate themselves on their 
quite enough of it.’ 1 As it happened, selection. He held this appointment 
he never did; nor do 1 think that he till March, ls-i:!. during which time 
would ever have done si. even had lie dcli\crcd a great numUw of h*e- 
his career not beeu cut short by death, ttires to increasingly attentive attdi- 
Whenever works of solid interest tories; and as lie read over sr\eml 
and importance in general literature portions of them to me. I am able to 
appeared. Mr. Smith was very ea^r *:iv that, in my humble judgment, they 
to peruse them, and seldom foiled in were of the highest value, for their 
doing so. I recollect him one day clear, close, and correct exposition of 
borrowing front me the first volume some of tin* most difficult branches of 
of Mi. Ilallani’s ** Introduction to tin law. lie had a great talent (hr 
the Literature of Europe in the loth, communicating elementary informa- 
16th, and 17th Centuries.’’ which tioii: and even the most ignorant and 
was published alone early in 1*37. stolid of his listener* could scarce 
He read it with great interest, and avoid understanding his simple ami 
reviewed it very ably in thi- Magazine lucid explanations of legal principle*. 
— his only contribution to its pages. One scries of his lectures on *‘Th« 
in the No. for May. 1*37. Law of Contract*.” lias jiM (l*W.) 

He was about the same time reading been published* m ha tint from hi* 
largely in the State Trials, and lie- MsS. as they were delivered, auil 
quentiy conversed with me upon their fully justifies the opinion here ex- 
interesting eharaeter. wondering that prc««cd. lie never designed them 
the\ had so seldom been made really ibrpublieation.hnt Milch for deliver* to 
available for the purposes of amusing the attorneys' and solicitors' clerks, 
literature. He himself -elected one for whom tlie ledureship was founded; 
of the trial-* as one posse<s|. f | of pent- yet il i- doubtful whether there Imi 
liar capabilities, and intended to have ;mv book extant in which theditH- 
completed it for this Magazine, but was • nit and extensive subject of <on- 

* In one vol. 8vo, pp. 3H<i, Benning k Co. Fleet Street, accompanied by Notes by 
Jelmger C. Symons, Esq. Barriuter- at- Law. 
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tracts is, sad that within the- space or charge imposed upon , him to whom 
of ten short lectures, comparably it is made, is a sufficient consideration 
treated. The most youthful student, in the eye of the law to sustain an 
with only moderate attention, can assumpsit. Thus, let us suppose that 
acquire from it, in a short time, 1 promise to pay 8 £50 at Christmas, 
correct general notions calculated to Now there must be a consideration to 
be of infinite service to him, wliile sustain this promise. It may be that 
able practitioners will regard it as at 8 has lent me £50; here is a consider 
once concise, accurate, and practical, ration by way of benefit or advantage 
and evincing a thorough mastery of to me. It may be that he has per- 
the subject in all its branches, lu formed, or lias agreed to perform, 
the words of his editor, “The let- some laborious service forme: if so, 
tures embody the chief principles of here is a consideration by way of in- 
that branch of tire law, and will be convenience to him, and of advantage 
found equal to any of the former pro- to me at the same time. It. may be . 
ductiom, of the author fur that clear, that lie is to labour for a third i*erson 
concise, and comprehensive exposition at uiy request: here will be mcon- 
of his subject, which has characterised renienee to him, without advantage to 
his works, and e.usured the vitality of me; or it may \x* that he ha.- Wcutua 
his reputation; popularising a branch surety for some one at my request; 
of law which peculiarly affects the here is a charge imposed upon him: 
ordinary business of life ; divest- any of these will be a good considers* 
ing it of the supeitluiUi-s with which tioii to sii-taiu the promise on my 
it is often encumbered, educing the part. 

great maxims, mid broad rules |»\ Provided there la* some benefit'to 

which iL in moulded, ami unravelling the contractor, or some lo*.*. trouble, 
the perplexity iu which an occasional incouveuience, or charge imposed upon 
coutlict of judgment.' had from time the contractor, so an to constitute a 
to time involved it." i am not timsidenUiun, the court* are not wti¬ 
nware that Mr. Synionds had any bug to .-liter iuto the question whether 
personal knowledge of Mr. Smith. sr> ihm ^>usiderath>u he a own vik in 
that the more valuable is hm comliul- value to the thing which is promised 
iug eulogium,—That the protessiou in exchange for it. Very gross inade- 
abvady ranks iiiui an among the most quucy, indeed, would lie an index of 
gifted of its writers, and most h-arned fraud, ami might jfiord evidence of 
of miMlern lawyeiH." As an example die existence of fraud: and fraud, as 
of tl»e ease and precision with wliicli I have already stated to von, is a 
he elucidated the most ditlieuh 'lib- ground mi which the pcrlbnuaiiee of 
jects, mid brought them to the level any contract may la* resisted. but if 
ot youthful capacities, I .select the then- be no suggestion that the party 
following brief passage on it most promising has Uvu defrauded, or d*v 
practically iuqiortaut subject, that ol ccived. the court will not hold the 
the "consideration" essential to s«p- promise invalid upon the ground of 
pirt a valid simple contract, accord- mere auideguucy: for U is obvious, 
iug to tlie civil law amt that of Eng- that to do so would lie to exercise A 
laud.* Alter explaining the doc- sort of tyranny over the transact ions 
trine of “ Mudum pactum," lie ffius of parties who have a right to fix tlnur 
proceeds:— own value upou their own labour and 

“ Mow, with regard to the questiou, exertions, but would Ik* prevented 
— H/i'h dim the. law <;/' EngUiml re.- from doing so were they subject to A 
cogin.se a* a consuUirutuin cafniblc of legal scrutiny on each occasion, on 
supporting a simple contract * tin* short the question whether the bargain had 
practical rule" [after adverting to a been 'inh as a prudent/ mu would 
Well-know n passage iu lllackstoife, for have entered iuto. "hilly >se. for ia- 
wliicli he.substitutes hisow u definitionJ stance, 1 think til to give XliRki, for* 

“is, that any benefit accruing to him a picture not worth 150: it in fooliih 
who makes the. promise , or any loss, ou uiy part; but, if the owner do not 
trouble , or disadvantage undergone by, take me in. as the phrasi in, no hgury 

But not tint of Scotland. Bell’s Prineip. L iw of Scotland, p. 4, (4th Edition.) 
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is done. I may have my reasons. 
Possibly I may think that I am a 
better judge of painting than my 
neighbours, and that 1 have detected 
in. the picture the touch of Raphael 
Or Correggio. It would be hard to 
prevent me from buying it, and hard 
to prevent my neighbour from making 
the best of his property, provided he 
do not take me in. by telling me a 
false story about it. Accordingly, in 
the absence of fraud, more inadequacy 
Of consideration is no ground for avoid¬ 
ing a contract.”* 

Those who are acquainted with the 
practical difficulties of this subject, will 
best appreciate the cautious accuracy, 
and yet elementary simplicity and 
clearness, which characterised his 
teaching: he being then, be it remem¬ 
bered, little more than twenty-eight 
years of age. 

His writings having thus led to his 
being placed in a situation where he 
had ample opportunities for exhibiting 
legitimately to the profession his great 
' legal acquirements and abilities, it was 
not long l>efore he became sensible of 
making his way. but gradually, never¬ 
theless, into business. He had given up 
practising at sessions some time before, 
and resolved thenceforth to address 
himself entirely to civil business in 
London, and at the Assizes. The late 
Mr. Robert Vaughan Richards, Q.C.-f 
then one of the leaders of the Ox-* 
ford Circuit, and himself an eminent 
lawyer and accomplished scholar, was 
one of the earliest to detect the .su¬ 
perior qualifications of Mr. Smith, and 
lost no fair and legitimate opportunity 
of enabling him to exhibit his abilities, 
by naming him as an arbitrator, when 
the most important causes at the 
Assizes had been agreed to be so dis¬ 
posed of; and he invariably gave the 
highest satisfaction to both parties — 
the counsel before him, in arbitrations 
both in town and country, finding it 
necessary to conduct their cases as 
carefully as if they were before one of 
the astutest judges on the bench. 


Though many important causes were 
thus referred to him, and were 
attended by some of the most ex¬ 
perienced members of the bar, I am 
not aware of any instance in which 
liis decisions were afterwards re¬ 
versed by, or even questioned before, 
the courts. When bnee he had ob¬ 
tained a fair “ start ” on his circuit, 
he quickly overcame the disadvan¬ 
tages of a person and manner which 
one might characterise more strongly 
than as unprepossessing. Few cases 
of groat importance were tried, in 
which Mr. Smith was not early en¬ 
gaged; and the out ire conduct of the 
cause, up to the. hour of trial, confi¬ 
dently iutrusted to his masterly man¬ 
agement. Amongst many ethers 
may Ik* mentioned the great will case 
of Panton r. Williams, and that of 
James Wood of Gloucester, and other 
well-known cases. lie was, without 
exception, ow of the ablest pleaders 
with whom 1 ever came into contact: 
equally quick, sure, and long-headed 
in selecting his point of attack or 
defence with reference to the ultimate 
decision, skilfully escaping from diffi¬ 
culties, and throwing his opponent in 
thewayofthem, and of such, too, as not 
many would have had the sagacity to 
have foreseen, or thought of speculating 
upon. A recent volume of the Law 
Reports contains a case which, though 
his name does not up]tear in it. attests 
his appreciated superiority. It in¬ 
volved a legal point of much difficulty, 
and so troublesome in its facts as to 
have presented insujK*rable obstacles 
to two gentlemen successively, one 
under the bar, the other at the bar, 
and both eminent for their knowledge 
and experience. • Their pleadings 
were, however, successfully demurred 
to; ami then their client was induced 
to toy the case Itefore Mr. Smith, who 
took quite a new* view of the matter, in 
accordance with which he framed the 
pleadings, and when the. case came 
on to be argued by the gentleman, (an 
eminent Queen's Counsel,) who has 


* Pp. 88-96. 

t To this gentleman he dedicated, in 1843, the third edition of hiB “ Mercantile 
Law.” Within a very few months of each other, both of them died — Mr. Richards 
himself having, as he once told me, ruined his health by his intense and laborious 
prosecution of his profession. He had found it necessary to retire a year or two 
before Ids death. Ilia brother, also, Mr. Griffith Richards, Q.C., oue of the ablest 
members of the Chancery Bar, recently died under similar circumstances. 
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recently mentioned it to me, he suc¬ 
ceeded, and without difficulty. “ I 
never," said he, “ saw a terribly be¬ 
puzzled case so completely disen¬ 
tangled — 1 never saw the real point 
so beautifully put forward: we won 
l>y doing little else than stating the 
course of the pleadings; the court 
holding that the point was almost too 
clear for argument.” 1 could easily 
multiply such instances. Mr. Smith 
had a truly astonishing facility in 
mastering the most intricate state of 
facts; as rapidly acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of them, as lie acurately and 
tenaciously retained even the -lightest 
circumstances, lie seldom used pre¬ 
cedents, (often observing that no 
man who understood his business 
needed them, except in very special 
occasions;”) and, though a rapid 
draughtsman, it was rarely, indeed, 
that he laid hiinst-lf open to attack in 
matters of even mere formal inac¬ 
curacy. while lie was lynx-eyed 
enough to those of his opponent.-. 
When he was known to lie the party 
who had demurred, hi- adversaries 
began seriously to think o X amending 
When his. cases were ripe fur argu¬ 
ment in bane, ho took extreme pains 
to provide hini-elf with authorities on 
every point which lie thought it in 
the least probable might be started 
against him by either the lioiieh or the 
bar. 1 told him, on one of these occa¬ 
sions, that I thought “he need not give 
Ids enemy credit for such far-sighted 
astuteness.”—*• Oh," said he quickly, 
** never undervalue an oppoiieut: be¬ 
sides, I like turning up law—1 don’t 
forget it, and, as l^ord I'oke says, it 
is sure to be useful at wane time or 
another.” In court, he was ab-orlied 
in his case, appearing to In* sensible 
of the existence of nothing elsuduit 
his opjxment and the bench, JIwus 
very ealtn, quiet, and silent, rarely, if 
ever interrupting, and then always on 
a |ioint proving to lie of adequate im¬ 
portance. He did not take copious 
or minute notes on his brief, but never 
missed any thiug of the least real 
significance or moment. When he 
rose to speak, his manner w as formal 
and solemn, even to a degree of eccen¬ 
tricity calculated to provoke a smile 
from the hearers. His voice was rather 
loud and hard, his features were in¬ 
flexible, his utterance was exceed¬ 


ingly deliberate, and his language 
precise and elaborate. His motion* 
were very slight, and, such -as he had, 
ungraceful; tor he would stand with 
his right arm a little raised, and the 
hand hanging down passively by hia 
side for a long time together, except 
when a slight vertical motion ap¬ 
peared—lie, ttic while, unconscious of 
the indication—to show that he waa 
uttering what he considered very ma¬ 
terial. When a question was put to 
him by the judges, he always paused 
for a moment or two to consider how 
best he should answer it; and if it 
could be answered, an answ er precise 
and pointed indeed lie would give it. 
He afforded, in this instance, a contrast 
to the ca>c of a gentleman then at the 
bar, about whom lie hasofteu laughed 
heartily with me. ‘* Whenever,” said 
he, "the judges put a question to 

-, however subtle and dangerous it 

may be, uudtltough he evidently cannot 
in the least degree perceive the drift of 
it. before the words are out of their 
mouths, lie, as it were, thrusts them 
down attain with a confident good- 
humoured volubility, a kind of jocular 
recklessness of law and logic, which 
often makes one wonder whether the 
judges are more inclined to be angry 
or amusnl; nay, 1 hat ounce or twice 
seen one of them lean back and laugh 

outright, jioor- hxiking upon that 

■as an evidence of his own success!” 
How different was the ca-e with Mr. 
Smith, is known to every one who 
has heard him argue with the judges. 
Nothing consequently could lx* more 
flattering than the evident attention 
with which they listened to him. and 
most projierly; for he never threw 
away a word, never wandered from 
the point, and showed on all occasions 
such a complete mastery of his facta, 
and such an axact and extensive 
knowledge of the law applicable to 
them, as not only warranted but re¬ 
quired the best attention of those 
whose duty it was to decide the case. 
His manner was very respectful 
to the bench, without a trace of aer- 
\ ility; and to those associated with. 
him, or opix>sed to him, he was uni¬ 
formly courteous and considerate. 
When he had to follow his leader, or* 
even two of them, he would frequently 
give quite another tone to the case, a 
new direction to the argument, and 
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• 4mw his opponents and the 'judges 
fefeer him, unexpectedly, into the 
, deeper waters of law. He was also 
^distinguished by a most scrupulous 
And religious fidelity and accuracy of 
„ statement, whether of cases or facts, 
sad documents, especially affidavits. 
The judges felt that they might rely 
upon every syllable that fell from 
him; that he was too accurate and 
cautious to be mistaken, too con¬ 
scientious to suppress, garble, mis¬ 
lead, or deceive, with whatever 
safety or apparent advantage he 
might have done so. I have heard 
him say, that he who made rash 
and ill-considered statements in 
arguing in a court of justice, was not 
worthy of being there, and ought to 
fee pitied or despised, according as 
the fault arttsc from timidity and in¬ 
experience, or confirmed carelessness 
or indifference, or fraudulent intention 
to deceive. It was in arguing before 
the court in banc , that Mr. Smith so 
much excelled; being equally lucid in 
Stating and arranging his facts, logi¬ 
cal in reasoning upon them, and 
ready in bringing to bear on them the 
most recondite doctrines of law. He 
was certainly not calculated to have 
ever made a figure at Nisi Priiis; 
yet I recollect one day that one of 
the present judges, .then a Queen's 
Counsel, was talking to me in court as 
Mr. Smith entered, and said, “ What 
think you? your friend Smith has 
been opposing me to-day in a writ of 
inquiry to assess damages in a 
dim. con. case." I laughed. “Ay, in¬ 
deed,—I thought myself that if there 
was a man at the bar more unfit than 
another for such a case, it was Smith; 
but J do assure yon that he conducted 
the defendant's case with so much 
tact and judgment, that he reduced 
nay verdict % at feast £/>00! He 
really spoke w ith a good deal of feel¬ 
ing and spirit, and when the Jury had 
got accustomed to him, they listened 
most attentively; and the result is 
what I tell you.” 

Following the course of his profes- 
- eional progress, in 1840 Mr. Smith 
was appointed a revising barrister for 
one of the counties on his circuit, by 
*Mr. Baron Alderson, who was person¬ 
ally a stranger to him, and named him 
for the office solely on account of his 
eminent fitness for the post. He held 


it for several years, giving unmixed 
satisfaction to till parties, until pre¬ 
cluded from further retaining it, in re¬ 
ference, I believe, to a rifle of etiquette 
respecting seniority, prevailing at the 
bar of the Oxford circuit. 

I recollect that, on one occasion, 
while he w'as waiting, apparently in 
vain, for the ehanoe of professional 
employment, aud not long before the 
occurrence of that moment of despond¬ 
ency already mentioned, when he con¬ 
templated quitting the profession, he 
anil I were walking in the Temple 
Gardens, aud he said, “ Now, if I 
W’„eiY to choose my future life at the 
bar, l should, of all things, like to have, 
and .should be delighted with, a first- 
rate pleading business; not made up 
of many petty things, but of a few very 
important cases,—of ‘ heavy business,’ 
in short. 1 feel that I could get on very 
well with it, and that it is just the thing 
snited to me. It w ould exercise my 
mind, and also secure me a handsome 
income, anil, before long, an indepen¬ 
dence. What I should do then I don’t 
know.” Ilis w ishes were amply gra¬ 
tified a few years afterwards, as the 
reader must have already seen. So 
rapidly, indeed, did the calls of private 
practice increase ujhwi him, that he 
was forced, early in 1843, to resign his 
lectureship at the Law Institution, 
having, in fact, got fairly into the 
stream of his desired “ first-rate 
pleading business'’ to an extent which 
heavily taxed botn his physical and 
mental energies. Whatever was 
brought to him, he attended to thor¬ 
oughly, never restbig till he had com¬ 
pletely exhausted the subject, and 
contemplated it from even’ point of 
view . Even at this time, however, it 
would be incredible to what an extent 
hq^Iiged his friends at the bar, priu- 
eijraily by preparing for them argu¬ 
ments, and sketching for them “ opin¬ 
ions” on their cases, and these, too, 
generally of special difficulty and im- 
portance. Some of the most admirable 
arguments delivered by others of late, 
at the bar of the House of Lords, had 
been really prepared by Mr. 'Smith. 
In one instance, indeed, I recollect 
hearing the ablest living lawyer and 
advocate mention, that in a particular 
cause of great magnitude, not having 
found it possible even to open his pon¬ 
derous brief before he was called upon 
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to argue, lie had time, before he rose, 
barely to glance over a very brief “epi¬ 
tome” of the facts, and of the nal, 
though unsuspected point in which the 
case ought to be decided, wliioli had 
been prepared for his assistance by Mr. 
Smith. In confident reliance upon his 
accuracy in matters both of fact and law, 
the counsel in question boldly opened 
flu* case, implicitly adopting, and ably 
enforcing Mr. Smith's view of it. and 
suei ceded In obtaining the judgment 
of the House. Mr. Smith never spoki, 
how e\ er, of these ills sulisidian labours 
to others, nor liked ever to have am 
allusion made to the subject. It was 
impossible that he could get through 
all this business without sitting up 
during most of the night; and I know 
that, J*>r the last three or four years 
of his life, he was rarely in bed Wore 
two, and sometimes three, and even 
four o’iloch, busing to lie, neverthe¬ 
less, at Westminster or Guildhall a> 
early as ten o’clock, or half-past nine, 
on the ensuing morning. While thu* 
arauotisly engaged, Ik* kept a constant 
eye upon the progress of the decision* 
of the variou* courts, a* Waring upon 
bis •• Mercantile Law," and “ Leading 
Cases," interleaved copies of which 
always lav on his table before him, 
and received almost daily MS. addi¬ 
tions. Thu* it was that lie wa* able, 
in 1841 and 1H4.1, to present new edi¬ 
tions of hia Leading Case*.” ami 
li Mercantile Law," greatly enlarged 
-aud improv tfd, and in many instance*, 
especially in tlie ** Leading Cu-e*.' 
entirely remodelled. Nor was he, 
with all this, so absorbed as to forget 
literature; for, amidst hi* pile* ot 
opened law-books, you might often 
see a well-used copy of some dassu 
English, French, Spanish, or Italian 
author, either prose or poetry, w huh 
he would read with equal neat amd at¬ 
tention, as his pencil-marks in such 
volumes even now attest. As for 
u Don Quixote," and “ Gil Bias," 
I really tl'iuk lie knew them almost 
-off by heart, in the originals. He 
was also very fond of Tacitus, 
-Cicero, and Demosthenes, from 
all of whom, as well as tlie other 
leading classics, but especially the 
two latter, he could quote to a sur¬ 
prising extent, and with signal aocu- 
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fact well known to all Mi 
Of this, indeed, Mr. Piriflt- 
lias given a striking instance, 
in his sketch of Mr. Smith in the 
“ Law Magazine.” After observing 
that*■ his memory was, indeed, aston¬ 
ishing, and the feats which he per¬ 
formed with it w'ere incredible; that 
the writer had heard him repeat, suc¬ 
cessively, scene after scene from & 
French vaudeville,—the Record In 
an Action filling up the “ &c.’s,” 
and a passage from a Greek orator, 
without the least apparent difficulty 
or hesitation," Mr. Philliinore proceeds 
to say, that the passage in question 
‘•was one of the finest in the Greek 
language, being in the speech sf 
J£*cliines, which the most celebrated 
effort ot the genius of Demosthenes 
was required to answc^; when, after 
adjuring tin* Athenians not to raise 
a tropin to their own loss and shame, 
nor awaken in the minds of their con¬ 
federates the recollection of their mis¬ 
fortunes, he proceeds — • AX>.’ tmdJl 
roi; gu/jMSn oi -rasiysretfS*. akXa nug 
ys d/awau; awSXryaer’ auiuw iif rig 
gv/ifofct;,' ,\o., down to the words, 
fc/ffxr,- mwa; ftr,atvl rptwift e?jff 
•X/.'/oo; tt/jrrioiot OTtpaywn’ the 
writer well remembering that Mr. 
smith in*’wted particularly on the ex¬ 
traordinary force and beauty of the 
w ord, * inexr t Tro*m;: " I, also, have 
often heard him quote long passages 
fiom the Greek dramatists, particularly 
from ” Aristophanes," really im- 
jiromptii, and with as much facility 
and v iv acity as if hr bod been reading 
English. 1 have already intimated 
that he read many of the new* puhli- 
< atioiis of the day. One of these was* 
Mr. Macaulay's’ ** Lars of Aacfaat 
Home," with which he was ranch 
amused, sav iug that “ some ml they* 
w ere v cry elever and spiritedand, 
after reading tliem, he sate down me 
ev cuing and wrote a humorous parody 
on them, which lie showed me, en¬ 
titled, k * Lay of Gascoigne Justice,” 
prefaced by an “ Extract from a Ma¬ 
nuscript of a Late Reporter,” wh# 
says, “ 1 had observed numerals 
tra -es, in the old reports and entries, 
of the use of JiAjfthm in the emraririian 4 
of legal doctrines; lad, (snisf the 
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investigation, I at length persuaded 
myself that, in the infancy of English 
^lam, the business of- the court was 
, transacted in verse , or, at least, rhythm, 
sometimes without, but on grand and 
solemn occasions with, the aid of 
music; a practice which seems to 
have been introduced by the ecclesi¬ 
astical advocates/’ After a humorous 
argument in support of this notion, lie 
concludes: “The following attempt to 
restore certain of these Lays of An- 
dent Law is conceived, as the original 
lays themselves probably were, partly 
ha bad English, partly in Dog-Latin.” 
Then follows the “ Lay of Gascoigne 
Justice, Chanted by Cooke and Coke, 
Seijeants, and Plowden, Apprentice 
in the Hall of Serjeants’ Inn, a.d., 
15—The subject of the Lay was a 
certain highway exploit of Prince 
Harry, Poins, and Peto. Poins gets 
into trouble, being brought inconti¬ 
nently before Gascoigne Justice, “ pre¬ 
siding at the Bailey.” The concluding 
verses contain a just satire on certain 
gross defects in the administration of 
criminal justice, which have been only 
very recently remedied. 

“ When Poins he spied, ho, ho ! he cried, 
The caitiff hither bring 1 
We ’ll have a quick deliverance. 

Betwixt him and the King : 

And sooth he said, for justice sped 
In those days at a rate 
Winch note ’twere vain to seek to gain, 
In matters small or great. 

* * * . * 

'For sundry wise precautions, 

The sages of the law 
Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues in awe. 

For lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring— 

27m witnesses were not allowed 
To swear to any thing. 

And lest his oily advoeate 
The court should overreach, - 
His advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 

Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law I 
That if in bis indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw— 

The court assigned him counsellors, 

To argue os the doubt, 

Provided he himself had first 
'* Contrived to point U out. 

Yet lest their mildness Aould perchance 
Be craftily abused, 


To show him the indictment they 
Most sturdily refused. 

But still that he might understand 
The nature of the charge, 

The same was in the Latin tongue 
Head out to him at large. 

’Twas thus the law kept rogues at awe,. 

Gave honest men protection, 

And justly famed, by all was named. 
Of ‘ wisdom the perfection P 

But now the case is different. 

The rogues arc getting bold— 

It was not so, some time ago. 

In those good days of old !” 

It may bo gathered from what line 
gone before, that Mr. Smiths mind 
was one of equal activity and strength. 
His physical energies might flag, but 
never those of his mind. He was 
always ready tu pass from protracted 
and intense professional study and 
exertion, to other kinds of mental 
exorcist—“ from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe”*—either reading 
general literature, or amusing himgeif 
with slight affairs such as the fore¬ 
going ; or, as soon as a little leisure 
had recruited his spirits, entering with 
iulinite zest into superior conversation 
on almost any topic that could b<r 
started. lie was for a long time shy 
and distant to strangers; but whs quite 
a different person at the tables, and in 
the company, of his old friends mid 
companions. Then; certainly never 
sate at my taole a inuu who, wuen in 
the humour, could supjlly tor hours 
together such genuine fun and amuse* 
ment as Mr. {Smith. Our little chil¬ 
dren were always very glad to see 
him, for he was patient and gentle 
with them, and contrived really to 
entertain them. Towards ladies, his 
manner was always most fastidiously 
delicate and courteous. There was, if 
I may so speak, a smack of days gone 
by—a kind of antique and rathor 
quaint gracefulness of demeanour and 
address, which l used frequently to 
contemplate with lively interest and 
curiosity. When he returned from 
dining out, to his chambers, be would 
light his candles, and, instead of going 
to bed, sit up till a veiy late hoar; 
for not only had he much to get 
through, but was a bad sleeper. A 
few years before his death, he had 
become a member of the Garriek 
Club, which was evei; after his fa* 
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vouritc resort, and was also frequented 
by several other members of the bar. 
lie was delighted to take a friend 
or two to dinner with him, and 
wonld entertain them most hospi¬ 
tably, and with increasing frequency, 
as his means became rapidly more 
ample, lie was also fond of the 
theatres, taking special delight in 
comedies and farces, however broad, 
and even pantomimes. With what 
solemn drollery he wonld afterwards 
dwell on the feats of ('lown and Pan¬ 
taloon ! I am here, however, speak¬ 
ing of several years ago; for latterly 
he said, “ It was a very hard thing to 
And any thing to laugh at in a panto¬ 
mime, however much one tried!” 

l>uring the years 1842, 184.‘1, and 
1844, his practice continued steadily 
increasing, and that, too, in the high¬ 
est and most lucrative class of busi¬ 
ness—not only before special Uiries at 
Nisi l’rins, and the Courts ni Banc 
and in Error in the Exchequer Cham¬ 
ber, but in the Privy Council and the 
House of Lords. Before the last 
tribunal, in particular, lie appeared 
as one of the counsel in the O’Connell 
ease, on behalf of Mr. O'Connell and 
his companions. His tiim* was now 
incessantly occupied, by day and night; 
his slight intervals of relaxation ne¬ 
cessarily Incoming fewer and fewer, 
llis evenings, indeed, were almost 
always occupied with arbitrations, 
consultations, orpreparing those plead¬ 
ings and writing those opinions which 
his constant attendance in the Courts 
prevented his then disposing of. llis 
friends saw with pain how grievously 
he was over-tasking his strength, and 
earnestly importuned him to give him¬ 
self more intervals of relaxation — 
but in vain. For nearly two years 
before his death, his haggard counte¬ 
nance evidenced the direful havoc 
which he was making of a constitu¬ 
tion never of the strongest. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Follott and he were both sitting 
at the bar of the House of Lords, 
on one of the latest dftys of the hear¬ 
ing of Mr. O'Connell's case, .each 
within a yard or two of me. Two 
death-doomed beings they looked, 
each, alas! having similarly provoked 
and accelerated his fate. On the same 
afternoon that Sir William Follett 
leaned heavily and feebly on a friend's 
aim as he with difficulty retired from 


the bar, I went home in a cab wMr» 
Mr ; Smith, who sate by me sifept a&&' 
exhausted, and coughing convuRveiJr;.’ 
1 repeatedly conjured him to pause, ’ 
and give his shattered health a chance" 
of recovery, by retiring for a few 
months, or even for a year or two; 
from tlie excitement and wasting' 
anxieties and exertions of business'; 
but he never would listen to me, nor 
to any of Ids friends. “ It is all very 
well,'’ be said to me several times, 
“ to talk of retiring for a while; but 
what is to become of one’s business 
and connexion in the mean time? 
You know it will have melted aWay 
for ever.” lie had, however, been 
persuaded to consult a physician of 
experienced skill in cases of consump¬ 
tion ; who, after having once or twice 
seen him, sent a private message to 
the friend who had prevailed on Mf. 
Smith to call upon him ; and on that 
friend’s attending the physician, he 
pronounced the case to be utterly 
hopeless: that it might be a matter of 
months, even; but lie ought to be 
prepared for tin; worst, and apprised 
of liL .situation, llis friend requested 
tile physician to undertake that duty, 
assuring him of his paticut's great 
strength of mind and character; but 
lie declined. Mr. Smith spent the 
long vacation of 1844 with his brothers 
and sisters in Ireland. They were 
shocked at his appearance, and affec¬ 
tionately implored him not to return 
to England, or attempt to resume his 
professional duties ; but in vain. 
While staying in Ireland, he regretted 
the fast flight of time, evidently cling¬ 
ing to the society of his brothers and 
sisters, to the latter of whom be wat 
most devotedly attached; but bleak, 
bitter, blighting November saw him 
again established at the Temple, and 
fairly over head and cars in the bnsinesc 
of the commencing term. I le attended 
the courts os usual; went out in the 
evenings to arbitrations anil consulta¬ 
tions as of old; dined also at the 
Garrick as before; and sat up as late 
at nights as ever. We all sighed al 
tills deplorable Infatuation; but what 
could we do ? He was a man of ins 
flexible will, and a peculiar Idtasya- 
cracy. Remonstrance and entreaty, 
from the first useless, at length evi¬ 
dently became only irritating. Not a 
judge on the bench, nor a member of 

y* 
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Jfe bar, bat regretted to see him per¬ 
sist UMLttendiug the courts; where he 
.stood, iudeed, a piteous spec¬ 
tacle. He resolved ou going the Spring 
Circuit in 1£45, being returned in 
ge-of the heaviest cases tried there. 
Shortly betore this, the friend already 
: referred to resolved to perform the 
painful duty of telling him, that in ids 
physician’s opinion there was not a 
jray of hope for his recovery; a com¬ 
munication which he received with 
perfect -calmness and fortitude. To 
bis brother's entreaties, about the 

* month of June, that he would either 
ago abroad, accompanied by one of his 
mothers w sisters, or allow the latter 
to come and live with him, in a house 
41 little removed from town, he steadily 
.domed a deaf ear. lie evidently knew 
.that it was useless; and s]>oke of his 
■desperate state as calmly as he would 
have done in referring to the case of a 
mere stranger, it is believed that Ids 
jsole reason for refusing to permit his 
meter to come over, was ids fond and 
tender regard for her—a reluctance to 
permit her to witness him waste away, 

• injuring in vain her own health and 
.spirits. About this tune, he said to 
ins brother very quietly, but sadly 
that *‘ he feared his sisu is would soon 
h$tve to bear a severe shock!" He sat 
.in his chambers, which were within 
only a few yards’ distance from the 
Temple Church, on the day of Sir 
William Follett's funeral. He heard 
the tolling of the bell, and from his 
window* be could have seen much of 

'that solemn ceremonial. What must 
.have been his feelings V This was ou 
the 4th July; and live days after¬ 
wards, (viz. on the 9th,) poor Mr. 
.Smith appeared, I believe for the last 
time in the Court of Exchequer, 
during the post-terminal sittings in 
Trinity vacation, to argue a demurrer! 
I was present during part of the time. 
What a dismal object he looked, 
while addressing the (_k»urt! 1 think 

we drove up to the Temple together. 
He had argued the case of Iiradbumc 
». Bottield, (reported in 14 Meeson and 
Welsby, 558,) the last time, 1 believe, 
•that his name appears in the Reports. 
It was a very nice question, as to 
whether certain covenants in a lease 


were joint or several: his argument 
was successful, and the Court gave, 
judgment in his favour. The next 
day he said to me, speaking of tills 
occasion, u The judges must have 
thought me talking great nonsense: 
I was so weak, that it was with very 
great difficulty 1 could keep front 
dropping down, for my legs trembled 
under me all the time violently, and 
now and then I seemed to lose sight 
of the judges.” Yet his argument 
was distinguished by his usual accu¬ 
racy, clearness, and force of reason¬ 
ing. Nobody could prevail ujhui him 
to ul»stain from going the. summer 
circuit. He went accordingly, aud 
unless I am mistaken, held several 
heavy briefs. When tbe northern 
circuit had closed, I joined my family 
at Hastings; aud found that pour Mr. 
Smith was staying alone at the Victoria 
Hotel, St. Leonards. 1 calk'd ujiun 
liirn immediately after my arrival. 
His appearance was truly afflicting to 
behold. Consumption had fixed her 
talons still deeper in his vitals. lle 
sat in an easy chair, from which he 
could not rise without great effort; 
and he expressed himself as delighted 
that 1, aud another of his oldest 
friends, happened to have* established 
oursuhes so near him. He was quite 
alone—no friend or relative with him; 
several briefs, etc. lay on his table, 
together with the most recent num¬ 
bers of the Reports, several law -books, 
and w’orks on general literatim'. A 
Bible also lay in the room, with 
several papers placed within the leaves. 
Nothing could exceed the attention 
paid to him by tbe landlady and tier 
daughter, aud the sen ants: but he gave 
them very little trouble. Ills cough was 
much aggravated, as were the wast¬ 
ing night-sweats; and he could walk 
only a few steps without assistance.. 
Soon after having got to Hastings, I 
w r as summoned away to attend a court- 
martial at Leeds, which kept me 
there for upwards of it fortnight. On 
my return, Mr. Smith expressed a 
lively anxiety to hear from me a do- 
tailcd account of “ how the military 
managed law.” He seemed never 
tired of hearing of those “curious 
proceedings,” as he styled them. I 


* His ekabm were Me. 2, Mitre Coart Bsikttnfts, to w h ic h he had rmmmd 
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spent nearly two hours a day with 
him during the remainder of my stay, 
accompanying him in long drives 
whenever the weather permitted. 
Weak though his body was, his mind 
was as active and strong as ever. I 
saw several as heavy 11 sets ” of 
papers, from time to time, forwarded 
by his clerk from London, according 
to Mr. Smith’s orders, as 1 had ever 
seen even ip his chambers. When J 
implored him to send them back, and 
take a real holiday, he answered sim¬ 
ply, “ No ; they must he attended to,” 
—and he did so: though I saw him 
once unable from weakness to lift a 
brief from his knees to the tabic. 1 
never beheld so calm and patient a 
sufferer He never repined at the 
fate w l.ich had befallen him, nor 
littered a word showing impatience 
Or irritability. When we drove out 
together, he generally said little or 
nothing the whole time, lest his cough 
should he aggravated, hut wa- \ery 
anxious to be talked to. (hut he 
suddenly a-ked me. When we wen* 
drUingoiit. “Whether I really ever 
bit ended to jiennit him to see tin- 
sketch of Follett, which I was pre¬ 
paring.” I parried the question, by 
asking him, “ Whether lie thought Sir 
William Follett a great lawyer." — 
Certainly.” said he, “ if there he 
sneh a character as a great lawyer. 
What thing of i»i|>«>rtance that only 
a great lawyer could do. did not Koi- 
lett do ? He necessarUu knew an im¬ 
mensity of Ian ; and liis taet was a 
thing quite wonderful. 1 was a great 
admirer of Follett. J once 
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over at the sea-side V’ and he did ah? 
telling me that “ he liked it inuch,~ 
that it had told him many tirinfB which# 
he had not known before.” This copy 
his brother presented to me after Mr. 
Smith’s death, and 1 value it greatfy. 
One moraing I found him much ex¬ 
hausted ; but soon after 1 had tak e n 
my seat, he said, “ You can oblige me 
by something, if you will do it for me. 
Precolleet that tlM*re is generally lying 
on your table, at chambers, ‘ Bell's 
Principles of the Law of Scotland. 1 
Now 1 am very anxious to read the 
hook, as 1 expect to be in «ne„ if not 
two, Scotch appeal cases, in the House 
of Lords, next session!—Will you do 
me this favour V” Of course I imme¬ 
diately procured the book to be for¬ 
warded to him, and it afforded him 
uncommon pleasure for many days, 
lie read it entirely through with -deep 
attention, as his numerous pencil 
marks on the margin attest, as well 
as several notes on the fly-leaf, of 
leading points of difference between 
our law and that of Scotland. At 
page § 7ti. tlie text runs thus: •— 
“Tacit acceitfancc may he inferred 
from silence, when the refusal is so 
put as to require rejection, if the party 
do not mean to assent; as when a 
merchant writes to another, that he is 
against a certain day. to send him a 
certain commodity, at a certain prise* 
miles.- he shall jwevioosly forbid.” 
Ojqsisiti- to this. Mr. Smith has writ¬ 
ten in pencil. “ Surety one man esamot 
thrmr the duty of refusal on onother, 
[in] that tint/ *" In the course of a 
little discussion which we had on this 


hoard him say, by tlu* wav', that cither 
he had applied for the place of a police 
magistrate, or would have accejited 
it, if it had I icon offered, soon after he 
bad come to the l»ar; so that it is 
quite a mistake to supj»ose that he 

was all at once so successful. 

And I can tell you another little foct 
about Follett: though perhaps uo man 
took so few notes on his brief, during 
a cause: this was not always so; for, 
when he fold came to the bar, he took 
■most full and elaborate notes of every 
'case, and prepared his arguments with 
extreme care. I have seen proofs of 
tins.” Shortly before his leaving town, 
he purchased a copy of TMriwati’s 
(the Bishop of fit IfevidV) History 
of Greece, in eight volumes, w to rend 


subject. 1 said. “ Suppose the parties 
ha\ e had previously similar transac¬ 
tion.- —“Ah,” lie answered, “ that 
might make a difference, and evidence 
a contract to the effect stated;‘tat 
as nakedly enunciated in tho text, I 
think it cannot be. the law of Scot¬ 
land, or law any whore.” He mode 
many interesting and valuable re¬ 
marks from time to time on Scoteh 
law, and expressed a high opinion of 
the work in question, referring to every 
portion of it as readil y a* though it tad 
been his familiar text-hook far yarn*. 
1 often found him rending the num¬ 
bers of the Queen’s Bench, Gmme 
Pleas, and Exchequer ftepnfla; tad 
he once said, “I tare ague* many 
areeam to get” tVreugh, in tM» mag, 
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before the beginning of term ! ’’ One 
I % saw a prodigious pile of law 
ere lying on his table, ■which had 
M'arrived from London. “Why, 
#hat are these, my dear Smith ?” said 
I earnestly—for lie lay on the sofa in 
a state of miserable exhaustion. After 
some minutes' pause, he replied, “ It 
is a veiy troublesome ease. I have 
to reply or demur to some very ha¬ 
rassing pleas of-.” — “ Bat 

why not postpone them till near the 
etod of October ?” “ When 1 am not 
fatigued, papers amuse me, and occupy 
my attention.” I offered to him my 
services. “ No, thank you—it would 
fhtigue me more to explain the pre¬ 
vious state of matters, with which I 
am familiar, than to draw the plead¬ 
ing*”—and he did it himself. On an¬ 
other occasion, I saw him sitting in 
his easy chair, deadly pale. When I 
had placed myself beside him. he said 
in a faint tone, but calmly and deli¬ 
berately, “This morning a very seri¬ 
ous tiling has happened to me,” and 
he mentioned a new and very alarm¬ 
ing feature in his complaint, which, 
alas! fully justified his observation ; 
and daring the day he allowed me to 
request Dr. Duke, who was attending 
a patient in the hotel, to see him. lie 
did—and on quitting him, told me 
that of course the ease was hopeless ; 
that his friends should he >cnt for, and 
he would not answer for his life tor a 
few weeks, or even day- Two or 
three days afterwards, lir. Dukf saw r 
jjtim again, and had left him only half- 
an-hour when I called. lie was w rit- 
ing a letter to an old friend (one of 
his executors,) and his face wore an 
expression of peculiar solemnity. Lay¬ 
ing down his pen, and leaning back 
in his c hair, he gently shook my hand, 
and, in an affectionate manner, said, 
“Warren, I have just had a startling 
communication mad* me. by Dr. 
Duke ; he has told me plainly that 1 
cannot live much longer,—that reco¬ 
very is utterly out of the question,— 
and that I am uesirer death than I 
suppose.” After a pause, 1 said, “ JI< 
has been faithful, then, my dear Smith. 
It was his duty; and I trust he did it 
in a prudent manner."—“ Perfectly," 
he replied. Profonnd gloom was' In 
his features, but be was ]>erfectly ealm. 
Presently lie said, covering bis face 
inth hw attenuated hand, “ 1 have 


none to thank but myself; I have 
killed myself by going the last cir¬ 
cuit, but I could not resist some tempt¬ 
ing briefs which aw aited me! I no# 
regret that I did not allow my sister 
to come over, months ago, and go 
with her to the South of France; but 
of course wishing now is useless.” 
Again I entreated him to allow' her to 
be sent for. “ My dear Warren,” said 
he very decisively, “ you and B. have 
often asked me to do so. 1 beg you 
to do so no more. 1 have private 
reasons for declining to follow your 
advice.” His voice slightly faltered. 
His “private reasons” have already 
been adverted to—they were, Ills tender 
love for one whom he would not shock 
by showing himself to her in the rapid 
progress of decay! From that day 1 
never saw the semblance Of a smile 
upon his face, nor any appearance of 
emotion, but only of solemn thought- 
fulness. A few days afterwards 1 said 
to him, “ Well, if it be the will of 
(lod that you should never return to 
your professiitn, it is certainly conso¬ 
latory for you to relied how great a 
reputation you justly enjoy at the bar, 
and in how short a time, you have 
gained it. Yonr name will live.” lie 
made no answer for some minutes, 
but shook liis head, and then said, 
“ I have done nothing worthy of living 
remembered for; but you are very 
kind for saying so.” Even after this, 
the mail e\ery now and then brought 
him fresh *• papers" from town : and 
Miss-. the daughter of the land¬ 

lady, and who attended liiui with the 
utmost solicitude, one evening burst 
into tears," as she showed me a fresh 
packet; adding, "It is really heart¬ 
breaking to have to take them in to 
him : he is so weak that he fee|> a diltl- 
culty iu even ojM-uing them !" It w as 
so, indeed! ’ilie t w n old friends w bout 
he had named as eveditors, came 
down to St. laaniar ls two or three 
times, and sjieut several days w ith him. 
As the time for onr family's return to 
town approached, he evidently re¬ 
garded it with uneasiness, and almost 
daily said, “Must you really go by 

the 15th V .And- f* 

also going lie fore that: then I shall 
be left quite alone, ami shall cer¬ 
tainly feel dull.” A friend of rniue,, 
a lady, who ✓ resides near St. Leo¬ 
nards, having requested me to intro «• 
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(luce her to him, in order that when to their dying junior's chambers* 
we were gone she might come and see They were, as may be supposed, mo& 
him, I asked him if he would allow reluctant to transact business with on» 
me to do so? “ Indeed,” said he, in his state, but be insisted upon it.* 
faintly, and with a slight flush, “ I He earnestly requested me not to 
should not only feel it a compliment, mention at Westminster, or elsewhere, 
but extremely kind.” The lady in how ill I thought him; “for if you do, 
question accordingly drove down very my clients will send me no business, 
kindly almost daily, bringing him and then I shall have nothing to 
grapes and flowers, which he said he amuse my mind with.” Towards tho 
felt to be a very delicate attention : end of the term, he observed to me one 
and so anxious was he to evince his morning,—“ Sec how very kind my 
sense of her courtesy, that he insisted clients are to me! 1 suspect they have 
on driving,. when very feeble, on a heard that I cannot go to court, so 
bleak dav, to leave a card at the they semi me a great number of pleas. 


lady’s residence, nearly three miles 
off, with his own hand. When I 
took my leave of him, lie seemed. I 
thought, a little moved; but said 
calmly. ‘ If the weather breaks up. 

I shall return to the Temple: and 
it is possible that I may take lodgings 
in another part of the town; bin to 
court I must go. at whatever inconve¬ 
nience — fur 1 have cases there which 
I must personally attend to!" 

Towards the close of October lie 
followed us to Loudon, alone, ami 
was sadly fatigued and exhausted bv 
his journey, lie went at once to his 
chambers; which he never, with one 
exception, (putted till his death; lying 
stretched in his dressing-gown upon 
the sofa, a large table near him being 
covered with briefs, cases, ami plead¬ 
ings. which ho attended to almost as 
regularly as if he had lieen in jierfeet 
health. Yet he found it difficult to 
sit up, his hand trembled when hold¬ 
ing even a small book, and hi> cough 
was fearfully increased in frequency 
and violence, and he could gat little or 
no sleep at nights. The reader may 
imagine the concern and astonishment 
with which 1 heard, that alniut a fort¬ 
night after his return, he hud actually 
gone to dine at the Garrick Club! 
Sitting at his table there, as a friend 
who saw him told me, “ more like a 
corpse than a living being; in short, 
1 almost thought it must la* his ghost!” 
lie left his rooms, however, no more; 
having his dinner sent in, till within 
the last few days of his life, from a 
neighbouring tavern. lie hail several 
consultations held at his chambers, iu 
eases where new trials were to be 
moved for; his leaders, (one of whom 
was Mr.-Sergeant Talfotml.) consi¬ 
derately waiving etiquette, and cowing 


demurrers, and motion papers, which 
I have merely to sign, and get lialf ft 
guinea: I think it so considerate!” 
About the last day of the term, 1 
happened myself to be his opponent, 
in one of those minor matters of form, 
a motion for judgment as in case of a 
nonsuit, on account of my client’s not 
having gone to trial at the preceding 
assizes. Mr. Smith was lying in a 
state of great exhaustion on the sofa ; 
but mentioned the “ rule." I told 
him that I had brought my brief with 
me.— *A jH iemptory undertaking, I 
suppose." said lie. lanjpudlr. ■* to fry at 
the next a."izt\> ?”—“ Yes. and I will 
sign im owu papers, and yours too,’ 
to sa\e you the trouble, — or your 
clerk shall •"— l * No, thank you.” said 
lie, and with ditluulty raised himself. 
•* Will you oblige me by giving me a 
pen V " 1 did so, and w ith a trembling 
hand lie wrote his name on the briefs, 
sating, iu a melancholy tone as ha 
w rote. - It is the last time I shall sigtf 
m\ name with yours. Evan if yon 
perform your undertaking, 1 shall not 
be at the trial." Aliont a week after¬ 
wards I found him flnishing the fast 
sheet of a huge mass of short-hand 
writer’s notes of an important cane in 
w Inch he was concerned, and he waft 
grievously exhausted. It was in vain 
to remonstrate, with him! Au early 
and devoted friend of his, and 1, called 
upon him daily two or three times, and 
silt with him*ns long as our engage¬ 
ments would penult us. We fount 
his mind always vigorous; and though 
he could converse little, from wenEr 
m ss, ami its irritating his cough, h&L 
language was as exact ami aignifteftnk 
as ever, and be liked to hear 
talk, especially almut what was going 
on at Westminster. X was sitting; 
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. sihmtiy beside- him one afternoon, only 
■ % ftptaighA before bit death, when a 
•Map* cmm in, and, after we had sat 
rwnr time together, ashed me a quea- 
tfem which had jnst arisen in hisprae- 
tfee. “ Don’t yon think,” said he, 
“that, under these circumstances, we 
may read the word '■forthwith,' in this 
act of parliament, to mean, 1 as soon 
as reasonably may be ? ”’ Our poor 
friend, who had not spoken before, 
add lay apparently asleep, instantly 
raised his head, and with some quick¬ 
ness observed, “Ah! if you could 
only read an act of parliament in any 
way you liked, what line things you 
c&dd da! ’’ The reader is not, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that Mr. Smith's 
mind was exclusively occupied with 
business, and legal topics. On the 
contrary, I am certain that he both 
read and thought much, and anxiously, 
on religious subjects. I saw the Bible 
constantly open, and also one or two 
religions books; in particular, Mr. 
Wilberforce’s “Practical Christianity ” 
lay on his table and on his sofa. He 
seemed, however, to feel no disposition 
to converse on such topics, with any 
one. If any one attempted to lead 
conversation in that direction, he 
Would either be silent, or in a signi¬ 
ficant manner change the subject. 
He had a favourite copy of Dante 
lying often near him, and it may be 
interesting to state, that he lias left, 
underscored in pencil, the two fol¬ 
lowing verses in the third canto, 
(Del Purgatorio t ) expressive of faith 
* in the great mysteries of Christi¬ 
anity,— 

, “ Matto e chi spera che nostra ragione. 

Fossa trascorrerla ’nfinita via, 

Che tiene uua sustanzia in tre persone. 

State contents, umana gente, al quia: 

Che si potuto aveste veder tutto, 

Meatier non era partorir Maria.” 

* 

It may not be necessary to say it, but 
I am persuaded that he wus a firm 
believer in the truths of Christianity, 
and a conscientious member of the 
Church of England. One day, within 
about a fortnight of bis death, he said, 
“ There is a work which 1 have often 
heard you speak of, and which, it does 
so happen, I never read, though I have 
OTten wished to do so; I mean Paley’a 
Bora Paulina. I may say almost that 


I know his Evidences off by heart. 
Now, will- you do me the favour of 
procuring me a copy of the other 
book, in as large type as you can, and 
as soon as you can, for,” he added 
with a slight sigh,, after a pause, “ I 
have not much time to lose? ” I imme¬ 
diately procured him the book in ques¬ 
tion ; and about three days afterwards 
he said to me, “ I have read the Horse 
Paulinas; it is a book of extraordi¬ 
nary merit; I very much wonder that 
I never react it before.” I asked him 
if he had read “ Butler’s Analogy.” 
“ Oh yes, of course, several times,' 
and know it well,” he replied, rather 
quickly. Life was visibly ebbing fast 
away during the first week in Decem¬ 
ber. lie grew weaker and weaker 
almost hourly, mid scarcely ever rose 
from his soft, where he always lay 
in his dressing-gown, except to go to 
his bed-room, which adjoined and 
opened into his sitting-room. He 
would even theu allow no one to be 
in his chamber witii him during the 
night! not even his attentive and 
attached laundress, or his clerk ! I 
once very strongly urged upou liira 
to allow the former to sleep in the 
chambers. “ Either she leaves my 
chambers at her usual horn*.” said he, 
]ieremptorily, “ or 1 do.” AVe felt it, 
however, impossible to allow this; 
and, without his being aware of it, 
his clerk and laundress by turns con¬ 
tinued to spend the night in one 
of the adjoining rooms. It wan. 
well that such was the case, for 
he began to get delirious during 
the nights. About ten days before 
his death, a great and marked change 
came very suddenly over him : Lus 
eyes assumed a strange glared ap¬ 
pearance, and his voice was altogether 
altered. Ilis mind, however, con¬ 
tinued calm and collected its ever. 
He moaned continually, though gently, 
assuring us, however, repeatedly that 
lie felt no pain, “ but an exhaustion 
that is quite inconceivable by you." 
Not many days before Uis end, he 
gave us a signal proof of the integrity 
of his reasoning faculties. Two of 
his friends, 1 and another, were sitting 
with him, and lie told us, as he often 
latterly had, that he heard strange 
voices in the room. He asked the 
one who sat next him if there were 
not strangers at that moment in the 



room gporithg? Wkes assured 

that there were irot, be Mid vary 
earnestly, “ Wifi yon, however, otffige 
me by tooling immediately under 
the sofa, and tel? me whether there 
Is really no- tme there? ” /Hi* fHend 
looked, and solemnly assured him that 
there was no one there. “ Now,” 
said he, with some difficulty, after a 
pause, and suddenly looking at ns, 
“ how extraordinary' this is! Of course, 
after what you say, I am bound to 
believe you, and the voices I hear are 
consequently imaginary: yet I hear 
them uttering articulate sounds; they 
are human voices; they speak to me 
intelligibly. What can make that 
impression npon the organ of hearing 
— npon the tympanum ? IIow is it 
done? There mnst be some strange 
disorder h* the organs. I ean’t un¬ 
derstand it, nor the'state of my own 
faculties!” Then he relapsed into 
the state of drowsy, moaning, half* 
imconsciousness, in which he spent 
the last fortnight of his lift*. For a 
few' days previously, no more briefs 
or papers were taken in by the clerk: 
but one, a case for an opinion, which 
had been brought about a week, before, 
Mr. Smith immediately read over with 
a view of answering it. In conse¬ 
quence of a communication from the 
physician, we at one* summoned Mr. 
Smith’s two brothers, flic one from 
Dublin Castle, and the other (an 
officer on board the Devaatatum Steam 
Frigate) from Portsmouth. Both of 
them came as quickly as possible, and 
remained to the last iu affectionate 
attendance upon their atBicted brother. 
About three days heft we hie death, he 
was asked if he wished to receive the 
sacrament. “ Yes,” he immediately 
replied, “ I was ribrajt to ask for it, 
but feared I was too ill to-go through 
with it. I request it may nowboadmin- 
istered to me as soon as can be, lor I 
am sensible that I have no time to 
lose : and T bog that the rubric map be 
stricthf complied with in nil respects." 
This he said specially with reference 
todhe prescribed number (“ three, or 
two ’ at the least ”) of communicants 
beside himself. The Rev. Mr. Hard¬ 
ing, father of one of his intimate 
friends, being near at hand, imme¬ 
diately attended, and administered 
that sacred and awftd rite: Lieute¬ 
nant Smith, I, and another, par¬ 


taking' at tte sacrament wife 
dying friend. Be waa in fog pa—i a 

sioo of bm fcemkies. He eemld mti 
rise from the soft, bat made a gnat 
effort to incline towards the clergy¬ 
man, lying with his heads deeped! 
upon his breast. When the name of 
our Saviour was mentioned, he inelseed 
his head with profound reverence off* 
manner. It was, indeed, a very solemn 
and affecting scene, such as will never 
he effaced from my memory. Whoa 
it was over, Mr. Smith gently grasped 
the hand of Mb*. Harding, auditioHy 
thanked him for his kindness in sa 
promptly attending. He was unafate, 
at night, to walk to his bed; to wlddl 
he was assisted by his brother and a 
friend. The dark curtain was near *> 
rapidly descendhtg between him and 
this life. He never rose again from 
bed; but lay there in the same moan-; 
mg yet comparatively tranquil' state 
in which he had been during the weak. 

(>n the m< trning of the day of his death* 

1 went early to sit beside him, alone; 
gazing at his poor emaciated counte¬ 
nance. with inexpressible fretiags. 
-Shortly after I left, has oldest friend. 
took inv place; and. after a while? to 
his great surprise, Mr. Sndth, on recog¬ 
nising him, asked if th- particular* 11 ' 
" ease.” — ** Exparfee ■ Was not 
still in chambers? ()n being answer ed 
in the atfiaraative. be requested Ida 
friend to get pen. ink, amt paper,' and 
he wottkl dictate the opinion! Big. 
friend, though conceiving him to be 
wandering and delirious, complied 
with his request: on which Ms, Satftb 
slightly elevated himself in hedt ao«% 
to the uioazcinout of Ids friend, m g 
perfectly calm and collected manned,* 
but w ith groat difficulty of itttenutte#* 
dictated not only an appropriate, bat 
a correct and able opinion on a casp* 
of considerable difficulty! When he 
had concluded, with the words, u Hfe 
case is practically remediless,'’ be re¬ 
quested that what had been writtea.* 
might be read over. It was dane^* 
and he said, on its being concluded,* 
"There is only one alteration necessity 
— strike out the words 'on thefxtmf ■ 
leaving it 'action.' siiupliciter;” th& p ff y 
by showing an exact appreciation 
a poim in the case, with reference to 
the suggested fbrm of action, of much 
difficulty! After”this effort he rallied 
no more, but lay in a dosing state all 
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day; his friend, his brother, mid 


elf, by turns, sitting at his bed- 
te. die appeared to suffer no pain, 
fgate with him till about six o’olock, 

, faring at him with mournful intensity, 
'perceiving that the struggle was rapid¬ 
ly drawing to a dose. Being com- 

* polled to leave, I intended to have 
'returned at eight o’clock; but, alas! 
.a.,little before that hour, tidings were 
brought me that at shortly after seven 
o’clock our poor friend had been 

.♦retewed from his sufferings. A few 
' minutes before lie expired, none being 
present but his brother and the laun- 

* dress, he gently placed his left hand 
•Under his left cheek, and, after a lew 

breathings, each longer than the 
' preceding obe, without apparent pain, 
erased to exist upon earth. I imme- 
.sJUately repaired to his chambers, and 
joined his brother and'his oldest friend. 
They were sitting in mournful silence 
’* in bis sitting room. Around us were 
the evidences of our departed 
friend’s very recent oecnpaucy — his 
“Spectacles, lay on thq table; — many 
briefs, some of which I had seen his 
T 40 UTv fejBble hands open Only a few days 
before; so remained, as well a< various 
‘-books; among which were two large 
interleaved copies of his “ Mercantile 
I£w” god M Leading. Cases,” with 

• considerable MS. additions and cor- 
*rgcticn 3 in his v own handwriting. 
•Wlrito I. looked at all these, and 

**eflectjpd (hkt the prematurely wasted 
Remains of one of my earliest and most 
Viafthfal friends lay, scarce yet cold, in 

* thp adjoining room, 1 own that I felt it 
diflicult to suppress my emotions. 

' Quisdesiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam=e*ri capifeisf 

dw?d ‘ on tho 17th December, 
On looking among his papers, 
there was found a will which he had 
executed so long before as the year 
183 7, for ,jl reason assigned in that 
. document, viz., that on the 3d of 

• July in that year, was passed the im- 
,„portant Act of 7 Will. IV., andl Viet. 

. sc. 23, which rendered it necessary for 
.-all wills to be signed by the testator 
^.in the presence of two or more attest- 

‘ing witnesses, none having till then 
Sateen necessary in the case of wills of 
^personal estate, whWi alone Mr. 

• smith left behind him. This docn- 
tnsut fcontains some characteristic 
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touches. It begins in this old fashioned 
and formal style: — 

“ In the name of God, Amen ! 

“ I, John William Smith, of the 
Inner Temple, barristcr-at-law, being 
minded-to make my last will and testa¬ 
ment before the act passed in the first 
year of the. reign of Her present Ma¬ 
jesty, (whom God long preserve,) 
entitled 1 An Act for the Amendment 
of the Law with respect to Wills,’ 
shall have come into operation, do 
make this my last will and testament; 
that is to say,” &c. & c.: and he pro¬ 
ceeded, after giving some trifling me¬ 
mentoes to his friends, to bequeath ail 
his property to his two executors, in 
trust for Iris sisters. He directed 
that his coffin should not be closed 
till after decay should bare visibly 
commenced in his body; a precaution 
against the possibility of premature 
interment: which he always regarded 
with peculiar apprehension. He pro¬ 
ceeded to direct that he should be 
buried in the burying-ground around 
the Temple church, a right which he 
always contended was possessed by 
every member of the Inn. With this 
request, however, it was impossible 
for the Benchers to comply, though 
anxious, by every means in their 
power, to do honour to his memory, 
lie was, therefore, buried, ou the 24th 
December, 1845, at Kensal Green. 
Had it been deemed desirable by his 
brothers and executors, a great number 
of the members of the bar would have 
attended his funeral. As it was, how¬ 
ever, sixteen only of those most inti¬ 
mate with him followed his remains 
to their last resting-place. A small 
stone, placed at the head of his grave, 
merely mentions his name, age, and 
profession, and the day of his death; 
and adds, that a tablet to his memory is 
erected in the Temple church. On 
the eufeuing Sunday, the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple caused the staff, or 
pole, surmounted with the arms of tho 
Inn, carved in silver, aM wliicheis 
always borne before the Benchers Into 
church, and placed at the corner of 
their pew, tube covered with crape, and 
the vergers to wear scarves; a tribute 
of respect which had never before then, 
I believe, been paid to any but de¬ 
ceased Benchers. Thapr expressed 
anxiety to pay every honour to the 
memory of so distinguished a member 
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Of the Inn, and cordially assented to capable of easily mastering any 
the request that a tablet should be to which its enegies were oil 
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white marble now stands, bearing the 
following fitting inscription, written 
by liis friend, Mr. l’liilfimore, of the 1 
Oxford circuit:— 

JOII: GVL: SMITH 

IN. HTVJJIIH. HVMAMfATIH. AL. UXTBRAmVM. 

A. rTBRITIA. RHMtti. UA'DK, VBBSATO. * 

LIU VM. ET. CON8VKTVIJIN1H. AVOMAi. 

Tv.u. jvuib. .vcdoriAKTinra I'Roron. 

I-KIUTISSTMO. VT. «:RIPTA.<JVAS. MAUNAM. 

’ BT1A.M. TRANSMAMNA8. APVl). OKNTKB. 
AVCTOaiTATKM. CONHtMVTA. SI NT. TK8TAWTVR. 

MBMORIA. DU.IUKNTIA. 'ACVMINH. DOtTRINA 
NKC.NON. FIDK. KT. HKNKVOf.KNTIA. HI.VOVt.AHt. 

A. FORO.'VIlt.’ QVOAD. VIX1T. INOKNII. 1AVDK. 

• CR.KV1T. 

IMJHATVRA. NOKJFJC. AHRISVTU. 

* ' w: i.: R: r. 

NATVH. A.I>. MDCCf IX. OBIT. IDtBTft. ««. '-0- 
. MBCTI XLV. 

Thus died, and thus was honoured 
in his, alasl premature death. John 
William Smith: leaving behind him 
a uauie of unsullied purity, and a per- 
mauent reputation, a Along a body of 
men noted for their severe discrimina¬ 
tion In estimating character. lie prac¬ 
tised his profession in the spirit of a 
Gentleman", disdaining all tho-e \ u!- 
gar and degrading expedients now too 
often resorted to. for the purpise of se- 
enring success at the bar. lie waited, 
and prepared for, his opportunity with 
modest patience and' fortitude, and 
indomitable industry and energy. Ho 
possessed an intellect of,uncommon 
}tower, consnuimatcly disciplined, and 
• •' 

' Insist Temple, Rfi January, 1847. 


prudence, he obtained a mirvcl v 
rapid mastery, both theoretically 
practically, over its greatest , dtf 
ties, leaving behind him wr* 
which have contributed Ctjua 
facilitate the study and the pra 
the law, in au enlightened spirit 
Providence been pleased to profo 
liis life, the voice of the profefwl 
would, m itlim a very few years, Ivave 
called for hi* elevation to the judicial, 
bench, and he would have proved one* 
of its brightest ornaments. Nor did he, 
-ink the scholar in tiie lawyer, bqp, 
.Cherished to the last those Tsri<J^ 
elegant," refined, and rcftwiigtastfA 
and purshits, which, having acqttB'Cw 
him early academical distinplfwv, 
derod in after life his mtexcofjS^^ 
alwayardelightful to the most aecote^ * 
plisltcd and gifted of liis friends TjaBL 
acquaintance, and supplied him 
a never-foiling source of itftott<$o»a$y. f 
recreation. Above all, liis conduct .r 
u as uniformly characterised by troth , 
:md honour, by goncrosity and nthni- 
fiu-nre. hid from nearly all but the , 
object.' of it; and b) a profound re,- 
verouce for religion, and a sincere faith 
in that Christianity whose cqtoqu^\, 
ttons he experienced in the tryhjgfjEfc 
of sickness and death, and which 
alone afford him a well-founded hopft,* 
of eternal peace Ami happiness -. , 
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F* Upon the fifth day of February, tivity, we have seen peasants become 
t 1783, the province of Calabria was princes, private soldiers occupying the 
visited with a terrific earthquake, thrones of great and civilized couu- 
-.** The sway of earth shook like a thing tries, obscure individuals in every 
nnfinn,” thousands of houses crumbled walk of life raised by opportunity, 


.to their base, tens of thousands of 
human beings were buried beneath 
ruins, or engulfed by the gaping 
(ground. In the small and ancient 
*. toWu of Squillace, the devastation was 
fixightfnl; amongst others, the spacious 
"Mansion of the noble family of Pfipfi 
-.Whs overthrown and utterly destroyed. 
yU the time of this calamity, Irene 
Assanti, the wife of Gregorio Pope, 
was in daily expectation of being 
brouglit to bed. In vain was it at¬ 
tempted to find a fitting refuge for the 
suffering and feeble woman. The ruin 
•'that had overtaken her dwelling ex¬ 
tended for leagues around; not a roof- 
tree- stood in the doomed district; 
"misery and desolation reigned through- 
out the land. A tent was hastily 
erected; and, under its scanty shelter, 
in a season of extreme rigour, the 
lady gave birth to a son, who was 
baptised by the name of William. 

Soothsayers would have augured a 
Stormy existence to the child who thus 
first saw- light when “ the frame and 
,*hiige foundation, of the earth shak'd 
like a coward.” Such omens might 
have attended the birth of an Alex* 
Under, a Cmsar, or a Napoleon, mark¬ 
ing the advent of one of those human 
vneteors sent at long intervals to 
. astonish and dazzle the world. In 
* this instance, if the man born during 
'Nature’s most terrible convulsion, was 
'not destined to exercise a material or 
lnstiug influence on the fate of nations, 
at least his lot was cast in troublous 
andngitated times; he took share in 
great events, came in contact with 
extraordinary men, passed through 
perils and adventures such as few 
encounter, and fewer still survive. 
The last sixty years, comprising the 
most interesting and important chap¬ 
ter in the history of Europe, perhaps 
of the world, have. been prolific in 
sudden transformations and startling 
revendb of fortune,. During that 
period of revolution and restless ac- 


geuius, and the caprice of fate, to the 
most exalted positions. Some of these 
have maintained themselves on the 
giddy pinnacle on which fortune 
placed them. They are the few. 
Reverses, even more sudden and ex¬ 
traordinary titan their upward pro¬ 
gress, have cast down the majority 
from their high estate. The transi¬ 
tions have been rapid, from the palace 
to the prison, from the sway of king¬ 
doms to the sufferings of emigration, 
from tiie command of mighty armies 
to the weariness and obscurity of a 
forced inactivity. Fortunes built up 
in a year, have been knocked down in 
a month ; again reconstructed, they 
• have been yet more rapidly destroyed. 
►Such changes have been as numerous, 
often as strikingly contrasted, as the 
shifting visions of a magic lantern, or 
the fitful comwations of a firework. 
Within a short half ceutuiy, how often 
has the regal purple been bartered 
lor the furtive's disguise, the dic¬ 
tator’s robe ibr a prison garb, the 
fortunate soldier's baton of command 
for tin- pilgrim’s staff and the bitter 
bread of exile. Notable instances of 
such disastrous flueffcations are to lie 
found in the memoirs of the Neapolitan 
general Gugliclmp PtfjA 
One of the youngest of a family 
of two-and-twenty children, Iwrn of 
wealthy and highly descended parents, 
young 1’ape was placgd, before he was 
seven years old, in tjm royal college 
of Catgnzaro. There, his father, 
auxious'thal his education should be 
complete and exceUan^ intended him 
to remain until the age of eighteen. 
The peculiar disposition of the boy 
proved a grave obstacle to tiie accoin- 
. plisliment Of the paternal wish. Na¬ 
ture had destined him for a military 
career, ayd his tendency to a soldier’s 
life was early manifest. To the 
studies that Would have qualified him 
for a learned profession, he showed 
an insurmountable aveflfon; Latin lie 


Memoirs of General IVpd. Written bjr himself. London, 1846. 
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detested ; on the other hand, geo¬ 
graphy, history, and mathematics, 
were cultivated by him with a zeal 
and eagerness that astonished his pro¬ 
fessors. He had just attained his 
fourteenth year, when' two of his 
brothers, but a little older than him¬ 
self, left the military college at Naples, 
and received commissions in the army. 
This redoubled the military Ardour of 
their junior, who had already caught 
the warlike feeling with which the 
Neapolitan government strove at that 
time to inspire the nation. He urged 
his father to pnrcha.se him a com¬ 
mission ; his father refused, and the 
wilful boy absconded from college. 
Brought back again, he a second timo 
escaped and enlisted in a regiment of 
riflemen. Again lie was captured, and 
the poor sergeant who had accepted the 
juvenile recruit, was thrown into prison 
for enticing away a pupil of the roval 
college. But this time Gregorio Pope 
thought it advisable ty yield to tiic 
wishes ofhifc headstrong, son, and al¬ 
lowed him to enter the military school. 
He remained there two years, and left 
it to join, as drill sergeant, a company of 
the newly raised national guard. This 
was in ]79'.b Towards the close of 
the previous year, the ill-disciplined 
and inefficient NeajMdituu army, com¬ 
post'd for the most part of raw and 
uninstructed levies, had marched into 
the Papal States; and, the French 
having evacuatwI it, had entered Koine 
without opposition. The triumph was 
very brief. Neither the Nea|ailitaflf 
troops, nor their leader. General 
Macs, were ctumble of contending 
successfully against the skilful officers 
and jvell-tnuued soldiers op|H»scd to 
them. On the first alarm, the jMisil- 
lanimous Ferdinand of Naples fled 
frpm Home in disguise, ami soon after* 
wards embarked for Siofly with his 
wife and court, carrying away “ the 
wealth and jewels of the crow n. the. 
most valuable antiquities, the most 
precious works of art, and what re¬ 
mained from the pillage of the banks 
and 1 churches, which had been lying 
in the mbit either bi bullion or specie." 
The amount of the rich treasure was 
estimated at twenty millions of ducats. 
The Frpntlh still advanced, feebly 
opposed byvthe disheartened Nea¬ 
politans and their inefficient foreign 
leaders, tract*, the (libraUm: of Italy, 
was surrendered after a few hours* 


siege, by an old general so iguo^anCh 
of his profession that we arc tojd Wp. 
was accustomed to seek counsel 
the bishop of the town. Capna, the' 
bulwark- of the capital, was given up 
by Ferdinand's vicar-general, Prince 
Pignatelli, in consideration of a two 
months’ truce, which lasted, however, 
but as many days. A condition of 
this disgraceful armistice was a pay-' 
ment of two and a half millions of 
ducats. The money was not forth¬ 
coming ; and the French commander, 
General Cuampionnet, marched upotf 
Naples. After tliree days’ obstinate , 
combat, maintained around and in the* 
city by the lazzaroni, victory remained 
with the assailants. They were aided . 
by tb«‘ republican or palfiot party, 
who delivered up to them the fort of 
St. Elmo. By this party, then a veiy .. 
small minority in Naples—much the 
greater part" of whose populations * 
iguorant, fanatical, and worked upon 
by wilv priests, were frantic in their 
hatred of the French, and of the 
Jacobins, as they called the liberal 
-section of their ow n cunhtrynicn—the 
ftriumph uf the invaders was looked 1 
'it|i«ii as a temporary evil, trifling # 
when compared with the advantages 
that would result from it. Amongst 
the most enthusiastic liberals was 
\ouug Pope, who had already con-, 
eeived that ardcut love of liberty, 
which, throughout life, has beeu his 
mainspring action. 1 le hailed with 
delight the publication of the edict by - 
which Naples w as erected into the 
Purthcuopeau llepnhlic, lie was 
eager to enter the new army, whose 
organisation had been decreed, but. 
lii* tender amt made his brothers 
oppose liis wish, and he was fain to * 
leoiitent himpelf with a post intha 
'national guard. 

f The new republic was destined to 
a very short existence,. 'J*he pro-, 
visional government,consisting, inuni- 
tutiuu of the French system, of gix 
committees, ’displayed little activity 
and still loss judgment, ft neglected 
to conciliate and win over the popnlar 
party, w hich remained stanch to the 
BouHrjiis and absolutism; it took 
little pains to convince tlm bigoted 
multitude of; the advantages and 
blessings of a free constitution. The 
treasury was ^are, the harvest had 
licen bad, the coast was blockaded, 
mid their difficulties were aggravated 
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Ijy the Heavy taxes imposed, and thirsty by nature , he seemed to revel 
rigorously levied by Cliaiupionnet for in shedding blood, and carried his 
the support of his army. These im- cruelty to such a pitch, that when 
positions, aud a decree for the dis- seated at his meals, he delighted in 
arming of the people, produced dis- having constantly before him a human 
content even amongst the friends of head newly divided from the trunk 


the new institutions. Nevertheless, 
Championnet, by showing an interest 
in the rising Republic, had gained a 
certain degree of popularity, when lie 
was recalled to Paris to be tried by 
a court-martial, for his opposition to 
the exactions of a French civil com- 
inissary, “one of those voracious 
blood-suckers, whom the French 
government was wont to fasten 
upon the newly formed republics 
which it created, and uj>oii which it 
"bestowed Sic derisive title of inde¬ 
pendent.’” General Macdonald suc¬ 
ceeded Championnet; the commis¬ 
sary, maintained in his functions, had 
foil scope for extortion, and the 
Republican government, unable, for 
want of money, to organise an army 
that might have given permanence 
to its existence, became daily more 
unpopular, and visibly tottered to 
its downfal. Meanwhile, on the 
opposite coast of Sicily, Ferdinand, 
his adherents and allies, were any thing 
but idle. They issued proclamations,- 
lavished money, spared no means to 
excite the people to revolt agaiust the 
French and their favourers. Every 
support and encouragement was given 
to the disaffected, and at last Cardinal 
Rnffo landed in Calabria, and by 
proclamations issued in his name, 
and in that of Ferdinand, promised 
the property and estates of the 
patriots to those who should take up 
anus for the holy cause of the king. 
Apulia was overrun by four Corsican 
adventurers; the other provinces were 
iufested by bands of ruffians, mostly 
the outpourings of the prisons and 
galleys, wliich had been thrown open 
by the furious populace when prepar¬ 
ing 1 to defend the city against the 
French. A miller, by name Mam- 
mone, was one of the most ferocious 
and dreaded leaders of these banditti. 
His cruelties, as related by General 
Fepf;, almost exceed belief. “ He 
batcliercd in the most dreadful 
manner III who fell into his power, 
and with his own hands murdered 
nearly four hundred of them, chiefly 
Frenchmen and Neapolitans. Blood- 


and streaming with blood. This 
monster, the peqwtrator of so many 
horrors, was, nevertheless, greeted by 
King Ferdinand and his Queen 
Caroline, in the most affectionate 
manner by the title of 1 dear general,’ 
and of 4 faithful supporter of the 
throne.’ ” 

After long and unaccountable delay, 
two columns were formed for the 
pursuit of the llouriK>nites. and a 
regular ci\il war began. At first the 
Republicans, supported by the French, 
had the best of tin* tight, and the 
strong towns of Andria and Trani 
wore taken, after a vigorous defence, 
with great loss to the royalists, 
and no inconsiderable one to the 
assailants. But the Austrians and 
Russians now prepared to drive the 
French from northern Italy, and 
Macdonald, compelled to keep his 
army together, was unable to follow 
up these successes. - Cardinal Ruffo’s 
forces increased; he besieged and 
took several towns and overrun entire 
provinces, his ferocious followers 
committing, as they proceeded, the 
most terrible excesses and acts of 
cruelty. At last, in the month of 
May, Macdonald evacuated the 
Neapolitan territory, placing French 
garrisons in the castle of ,St. Elmo 
and in the fortresses of C«pua and 
Gaeta, and leaving .the handful of 
republicans to defend themselves as 
best they might against the vast 
majority of the nation that supported 
the cause of the king. Against such 
odds, the enthusiasm of the liberals, 
ill assisted by a feeble and vacillating 
government, was unable successfully 
to contend. Nevertheless, they still 
struggled on; fresh troops were 
raised, and in a sort of sacred 
battalion, composed of officers, young 
Tcpe, who had just completed his six¬ 
teenth year, was appointed serjeaut- 
major. In this capacity he first saw 
fire, in a skirmish with a band of 
armed peasants. But the enemy 
gained ground, the limits of the 
Republic grew each day narrower, 
until at last they were restricted to 
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the capital and its immediate cn- inoumfal spectacle which presented 
' irons. Cardinal Kuffo's army, now itself to oor gaze, and which I believe 
amounting to forty thousand men, has very rarely been equalled. Men 
backed by detachments of foreign and women of every condition were 
troops, and by regiments landed from being barbarously dragged along the 
Sicily, had improved in discipline road, most of them streaming with 
alui organisation, and, flushed with blood, many half dead, and stripped 
their successes, ventured to attack of every article of apparel, presenting 
Naples. They encountered an obsti- altogether the most deplorable sight 
nate resistance. General Schipam, the mind can conceive. The shrieks 
an officer of distinguished bravery but and howlings of that ferocious mob 
little skill, commanded the body of were snch, that it seemed composed, 
troops of which Pope's battalion not of human beings, but of a hordo 
formed a part, and occupied the most of wild beasts. They cast stones and 
advanced of the Republican positions, every species of filth at us, threaten- 
betwoen Torre dell’ Annunziata and ing to tear us to pieces.” The lazza- 
C’astella-marc. The Cardinal's troops roni,«instigated bv the priests.-—at 
cut him off from Naples, aud whilst Naples, as every where, the steadfast 
gallantly endeavouring to force a partisans of absolutism,—were the 
passage through them and assist the chief perpetrators of these atrocious 
city, lu> little band, fifteen hundred misdeeds. Scarcely a partv of patriot 
in number, was assailed by a body of priMmers passed through the streets 
Russians, and by a til >usand Cala- without some of its number being 
brians under the command of Pnno torn from the liands of the escort and 
di Grauo. a returned galley slave, and sacrificed to the blind fury of the 
Ruffo s lavourite officer. In a narrow benighted populace. And it was a 
road a desperate contest ensued, and question if death were not preferable 
terminated in the defeat of the Re- to the barbarous treatment reserved 
publicans. Pepe received a bavoner for the survivors. Twenty thousand 
thrust and a sabre cut, and although men, half-naked, many of 'them 
he escaped at the time, was soon wounded, were crowded into the bails 
afterwards captured with some of his of the public granary, now converted 
Comrades, by a party of peasants into a temporary prison. Heat, filth, 
armed with scythes. This was the and vermin, were the least of the 
commencement of the young soldier's evils eudured by these unfortunates, 
misfortunes, buffering from hunger. aiuoug>t whom were noblemen, 
thirst, and wounds, he was imprisoned priests, officers of high rank, many 
in a damp ami unwholesome ware- literary men. several Celestin monks, 
house, and subjected to the brutality and, to crown all, a number of Inna- 
of his peasant guards, who called in tics. The Hospital of Incurables had 
their women to gaze at the ill-fated been held out by the medical students 
patriots, as if they had been strange against the royalists, and when the 
aud savage animals caught in a snare, latter took it. they sent both sane and 
and to be viewed as objects of mingled ’insane to prison, where some of the 
curiosity and loathing. On the madmen were detained on suspicion 
following day, when a detachment of of feigning lunacy, l * One of these - 
the Cardinal’s troops came to take poor wretches was the cause of ft -J 
charge of the prisoners aud escort most disastrous scene, which we 
them to the capital, they were so witnessed. Having struck one of tho 
exhausted with fatigue, loss of blood, royal officers on the face, the latter 
and want of food, that before they called out, 4 to arms!’ and as soon ns 
could move, it was necessary to he was surrounded by his followers, 
supply them with bread and w-ater. he rushed furiously iqxvn the lunatic, 
This meagre refreshment taken, they whom lie clove in two by a sabre 
w ere stripped to their shirts, manacled stroke. During this time the sentinels 
in couples, and marched off to Naples, placed in the street to guard the royal 
Although informed of it by their granary, fired mnsket-shots 'at tho 
captors, many of them had refused to windows, and the bullets, rebounding 
credit the downfal of the city, “This from the ceiling of tho building, 
illusion was soon dispolled by tho wounded and kilted several amongst 
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urf.” The horrors of- Tr situation, 
tjpd the pangs, of hunger and thirst 
^ ,J #ere sq^great, that some of the sane 
ftmongst the prisoners nearly went 
mad. It was not till the third day 
that a scanty ration of bread and 
water was distributed. This spare 
diet and the absence of covering had 
one good effect, in preserving them 
from* fever, and causing their wounds 
to heal rapidly. Their republican 
enthusiasm continued unabated, at 
least -as regarded the younger men. 
“We had four poets amongst us, 
who sang by turns extemporary 
hymns to freedom.” After twenty- 
two days passed in the graftary, 
Pep<5 and a number of his companions 
ware placed on board a Neapolitan 
corvette. Here they were, if any 
thing, worse off than in their previous 
prison. In-g, short time they were 
taken on shone, again mid lodged iu 
the Vicaria prison, whence, each day, 
One or other ot tlwmi was conveyed 
to the scaffold. Pepe was summoned 
before the Junta of State, where the 
bold sharpness of his replies irritated 
his judge, who con>igued him to tin.* 
Criminals dark and horrible dungeons, 
appropriated to the worst of criminals. 
Three men loaded with fetters, and 
entirely naked, were his companions 
in this gloomy cavern. Two of them 
were notorious malefactors. “ the. 
third recalled vividly to my mind 
Voltaire’s Lusignan in the tragedy of 
Zaire, which I had been perusing a' 
few days before. His body was 
covered with hair, his head bald, a 
long and thick black beard contrasted 
forcibly with his ruddy lips and 
pearly teeth.” Ills "name was 


French nation looked to him to 
redeem their disasters. Italy was 
again in the hands of the Austrians. 
To aid in their expulsion, the forma¬ 
tion of an Italian legion was decreed, 
and this Pepe hastened to join. Upon 
reaching Dijon, whew* it was organis¬ 
ing, he found that every corps had 
its full compliment of officers. As a 
supernumerary he was ordered to ,a 
depot, where he would receive lieu¬ 
tenant’s half-pay until his services 
were required. Like many others of 
the exiles, he preferred serving as a 
volunteer to remaining idle, and ac¬ 
cordingly joined a company of rifle¬ 
men intended to be mounted, but 
who, from the scarcity of horses, 
were for the most part on foot. At 
the beginning of May. 1800, the 
legion, consisting of six thousand 
men, marched into Switzerland, and 
crossed the St. Bernard. They were 
detached from Napoleon's army dur¬ 
ing the battle of Marengo, bin distin¬ 
guished themselves at the fight of 
the Jesia. and in the Valteline, until, 
by the truce which followed that 
memorable campaign, Pope again 
found himself without employment, 
and in depot at Pavia, llis rosticas 
spirit would not tolerate repose, and 
he entered the service of the Tuscan 
republic, where he continued until 
the truce of Liuicvillr. A 11 amnesty 
for Neapolitan political refugees being 
a condition of the treaty between 
France and Naples, he might now 
have returned home; but his hatred 
of the Bonrlsms indisposed him to 
such a step, and he resolved to enter 
the French army serving in Egypt. 
Murat was then* commander-in-chief 


Lcmaitre, Marqnis of (»iiama 
Allied, and he had been several 
$$ars imprisoned for participation iu 
ILbJ^pnbliean conspiracy. 

, f *yAt last, after six months of the 
■ fflost painful captivity, Pepe, and 
seveto hundred others sentenced to 
exile, were put on board three small 
vessels, and after a voyage of twenty- 
two days, during which their numbers 
were thinned by a destructive epi¬ 
demic, were landed at Marseilles. 
There the first thing they learned 
was the arrival of Buonaparte from 
Egypt, and his enthusiastic reception 
ia France. During his absence 
nothing had gone well, and the 


of the French troops in central Italy, 
and to him the young officer applied 
forh commission, lie received that 
of a captain, and was about to start 
for Alexandria vvheu his purse was 
emptied at a faro table. This com¬ 
pelled him to v*rtit Naples for fresh 
supplies, and owing to the delay, 
before he could embark, the French 
had received orders to evacuate 
Egypt. 

Notwithstanding the presence of the 
French troops, who by the treaty con¬ 
cluded at Florence, on terms ignomi¬ 
nious for Naples, occupied several 
Neapolitan provinces, the patriot 
party agfin began to conspire against 
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Ferdinand, ami in their machinations 
lVpe, in spite of his youth, soon took 
a prominent share. His aversion to 
the Neapolitan Ilourbons was only 
equalled by the indignation with which 
he saw his native laud garrisoned by 
foreigners, feeding upon its fatness. 
Murat, who at first had viewed him 
witli favour, soon looked upon him os 
a dangerous political agitator. At 
Borne he was imprisoned, but obtained 
his release through the interest of a 
friend. All w arnings were unavailing; 
he was foremost in every plot, until 
at last he was arrested at Naples and 
sent to the Fossa del Maritime, lie 
.gives a striking description of this 
horrible place of confinement. Opp<»- 
site to the city of Trapano in Sicily, 
at a di.^anco of thirty miles, is the 
small i,'1.4iid or rather the barren rock 
of the Maritime, " a Sicilian anagram 
of Morte-mia, a name ipiitc’charuc- 
teristic of the horror of the place. 
Upon a point of this iMaml stand.-, a 
castle where, in former days, watch 
was kept for the approach of the 
African pirates who inlc.-ted the Sici¬ 
lian coasts. Upon a platform of the 
castle, situated at the north, a deep 
cistern had been made in the rock. 
Tow ards tins.middle of the seventeenth 
century, the water had been emptied 
from tliis cistern in order to transform 
it into a prison for a wretched youth 
who had murdered his owii father in 
the most barbarous manner, but 
wlio was too voting to be condemned 
to death." In this den, which since 
17119 had been used as a state prison. 
Pope and live other political offenders 
were confined. It was six feet wide 
and twenty-two long: only in the 
centre could they stand upright: it 
was so dark that a lamp was kept 
constantly burning; the rain entered 
through the only opening that gave 
air; and two prisoners, who had al¬ 
ready boon there some time, declared 
that they had counted twenty-two 
species of insects. Fortunately for 
him, l’epe was not kept long in this 
dismal cell, although his next prison, 
a dungeon cut in the rock, in the very 
deepest vault of, the castle of St. 
Catherine, on tluspland of Favignana, 
was but little preferable. Here, how¬ 
ever, he obtained books, and w r as able 
to complete liis education, which had 
been interrupted by the revolution. 


“My passion for study," he says, 
was carried to such an extent, that 
I felt pain and regret whenever I did 
not devote to it, either in reading of 
writing, fourteen hoars a-day. Dur¬ 
ing the three years of my imprison¬ 
ment, my application was unremitting, 
and 1 owe to it that I did not fall into 
the habits, so common to prisoner's, Of 
smoking and drinking." 

Most graphically told, the chapters 
relating to General Pope's imprison¬ 
ment, arc as amhsing as any romance. 
More than once did he and his fellow- 
captive muse over an escape, and 
ponder its possibilities. These were 
very remote. At last they devised a 
plan, which they thought w'Ottld en¬ 
sure their transfer to a less rigorous 
confinement, whence they might find 
means of flight. Twenty galley 
slaves w ere imprisoned in tin* castle. 
At night they occupied the same 
apartment with IVpe; in the day-time 
they were set to work in different 
parts of the fortress. These men 
were easily persuaded to adopt an in¬ 
genious plan of escape devised by 
l’epe, who, with his friend, was to 
remain behind, "upon the plea that, 
as the government attached far more 
importance to the custody of state 
pri-oiicrs. than to that of common 
criminals, our company would prove 
more dangerous .than useful to them.” 
The fact was; <i a t the chances were 
a hundred to dim against the escape. 
Nevertheless it was accomplished, 
although the fugitives, with one ex¬ 
ception, w ere promptly retaken. Pope 
and his companion now made a merit 
of not having participated in it, and 
wrote to their friends at Naples, en¬ 
treating them to urgu, their release. 
This would hardly have been obtaiued 
but for the outbreak of hostilities., 
Ferdinand, without waiting to see tUf* 
result of the straggle between Auar* 
trial, Russia, and France, declared 
against the latter power. soon 
had reason to repent his precipitation. 
The crushing campaign of Austerlits,, 
followed by the march of Massena 
upon Naples, sent him and his court 
flying into Sicily. In the confusion 
that ensued, IVpe was set at liberty. 
Embarking at Messina, he once more 
laiuleo in his native province of Cala¬ 
bria, and reached Naples, a'wiser and 
better man than he had left it. Three 
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years’ study and inflection had cooled 
fife rash fervour of his youthful asjS- 
mtious. His desire for his countryV 
freedom was unabated, hut hisUtopiai\ 
visions of a republic had lost much 
of the brilliant colouring that had 
dazzled his boyish imagination. 
Prudence told him that it was unwise, 
by aiming at too much, to risk 
obtaining nothing. He was not 
- singular in this modification of his 
views. . The great majority of the 
liberal party had also moderated their 

K fflsions; and in Naples, as in 
ce, the word republic was now 
seldom spoken but in derision. 
Pepd was content that the desired 
changes should come more gradually 
than would have suited him before 
three years of thought and dungeou- 
Jife had sobered and matured his 
judgment. And henceforward we 
find his endeavours directed, steadily 
and unceasingly, to the estahlish- 
' ment of free institutions under a 
constitutional monarchy. 

By the grace of his brother the 
king-maker, Joseph Buonaparte was 
now upon the throne of Naples. On 
arriving in that capital, Pope nas 
presented to the minister of war, 
General Dumas. “ From iny ex- 
trefire'anxiety to produce the well or 
ill digests*d theories 1 had imbibed in 
prison, I was very loquacious, and 
urged so strongly the dangerthreatened 
to Calabria by the impending landing, 
not only of the British, but of all 
Cardinal Buffo's banditti levies, wbo 
had -acquired consequence in 17119, 
that he ordered a militia to bo rai,-ed 
throughout the country.” By Dumas, 
the young theorist, whose predictions, 


especially by the introduction of a 
horde of Frenchmen, who monopolised 
the most lucrative posts, both civil and 
military. He also gave offence by 
his luxurious and expensive maimer 
ypf living. The snmptuousness of 
mutable was proverbial throughout 
the kingdom, and, having left Ma¬ 
dame Joseph in France, lie permitted 
himself considerable license in other 
respects, living a very free life amongst 
the young beauties of his court, whom 
he nsed to take with him on his hunt¬ 
ing excursions under the name of 
eacciatrici. It is probable that Nea¬ 
politan morality might have found 
little ground for censure in these Sar- 
danapalian indulgences, but for the 
heavy expenses they entailed upon 
Neapolitan pockets, and. indeed, they 
were most unjustifiable in a country 
impoverished by wars and revolutions. 

Personally, lYpe had no reason to 
complain of the king. w ho gave him 
a. lieutenant-colonelcy and charged 
him with the organisation of the mi¬ 
litia in Upper Calabria. Eager to 
sene his country, the liowh made 
field officer hurried to life post. The 
English had not yet landed, hut some 
of Buffo's former followers had been 
put on shore, and laboured, not uii- 
successfulh, to induce the peasantry 
to revolt. Pepe soon found himscif 
in action. Surprised in the town of 
Srigliano, he shut himself up in a 
house with iwo-aml-twenty French 
soldiers, and there made a desperate 
defence against an overpowering force 
of the insurgents. Compelled to xur- 
n-iidcr, he received from his captors 
intelligence of the battle of Maida. 
So persuaded was he of the inviuci- 


however, were not ill-founded, was 
presented to King Joseph, of whom 
bespeaks in no very favourable terms. 
H&admits him to have been courteous 
and affable, not deficient in informa¬ 
tion, and to have established many of 
those institutions which pave the way 
to liberty; but lie blames him for 
neglecting his ample opportunities 
of establishing his power on a solid 
basis, and acquiring the affections of 
his subjects. The higher classes—of 
which, in Naples, contrary to what is 
the case In many countries, th^ liberal 
party consists—were devoted to 
Joseph, until he disgusted them by 
various parts of his conduct, and 


l ,: Hty of 1 lie French, that at first he 
could not credit their defeat, lie 
gives a brief account of the action, 
founded u|»o» the report of French 
officers of rank present at if, and upon 
details collected from the inhabitants 
of Maida and Nicastro. It smells of 
its French origin. At the battle of 
Maida there were barely thirteen 
thousand men in the field, of 
which the larger portion, by some 
twenty-five hundred, were French. 
But the victory was as complete and 
as creditable to the handful of victors, 
as it could have been had those num¬ 
bers been multiplied by ten. And the 
action was especially interesting as 
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the first, during the late war, in which 
the superiority of British bayonets 
over those of any other nation, was 
proved and established beyond the 
possibility of dispute,—the first of a 
long succession of triumphs, the 
Alpha of the series of which Water¬ 
loo was the Omega. Destitute of 
cavalry, and fiercely attacked bv a 
superior force of horse and foot, the 
British greuadicrs stemmed the tide 
of the ibemau's pride, and showed the 
men who had overrun half Europe, 
that they had at lust met their mas¬ 
ters. By (ieneral lY*pd, liegnier's 
army is represented as worn out bv 
fatigue, and as attacking their oppo¬ 
nents at the termination of a succes¬ 
sion of forced marches, without any 
interval »or repose and lcfrcsluncnt. 
It is well authenticated that this was 
the .case with but a small portion of 
the French force, which joined the 
main liody during the night preceding 
the action. The bulk of llegnier's 
division, numerically superior to the 
British, had been encamped upon the 
heights of Maida at least twenty-lbnr 
hours previously to the battle, (jeue- 
rai Pepe says nothing of tin* brilliant 
charge with the bayonet that first broke 
the French ranks, and by which the 
victory was half won. The Eug- 
lish,” he >a\s, " win* had constantly 
practised firing at a target in Sicily, 
and who were become skilful marks¬ 
men, directed their shot so ably that 
they caused great havoc in the 
French ranks, killing and wounding 
many, General liegnicr now ordered 
the second line to advance and defile 
through the first, and as the move¬ 
ment is extremely difficult of exeou- 
cution under an enemy's lire, the 
French army fell into confusion, and 
liegnicr was obliged to retreat." A 
retreat which history calls a precipi- 
tuto flight. (Ieneral l'epe'sversion of 
the affair reads like the bulletin of 
a vanquished commander trying to 
make the best of his disaster. The 
(ieneral, although lie inveighs against 
the French when ihey interfere with 
the independence of his cam putria, 
betrays a leaning to them on mere 
campaigning questions. This is not 
unnatural. Both in Italy and Spain 
he fought by their side and witnessed 
their gallantry. With regard to the 
English, however his subsequent 


residence in this country and intimacy 
with various Englishmen may hate 
modified his opinion of them, they 
were certainly in no good odour with 
him forty years agoj at least as a 
nation. They supported the cause he 
detested, that of an absolute King; 
aud to their greatest naval hero, he 
attributes the death, not only of Car- 
raciolo, but of a long list of Italian 
patriots. I ID liook is written in some¬ 
thing of a partisan spirit, nor could 
it well be otherwise, with so fervent a 
politician. His account of many 
events and circumstances differs widely 
from that given by bis former com¬ 
panion in arms, Colletta, whom he 
speaks of with contempt and dislike, 
and frequently accuses of misstate¬ 
ment and wilful falshood. “ Men,” 
he says, of loose, morals, and so 
corrupt that they reflected contempt 
and abhorrence upon those who asso¬ 
ciated with them. Such were Cata¬ 
lan! d'Azzia and the historian-Pietro 
Colletta." That party feeling in¬ 
fluenced Colletta, to the prejudice of 
the impartiality of his writings, is 
prettv generally admitted. But does 
(ieneral Pepe feel that his own 
withers are umvrmig? Can lie. hand 
on v oiisciem e. declaie himself guilt¬ 
less of'exaggeration ? Probably he 
believe*, himself so : there is evidence 
in his memoirs of "honesty of purpose, 
and of a wish to do justice to all; but 
the best of us are led astray by our 
predilection*, and it is right to be on 
one's guard against the colouring given 
to men’s actions, and to great events, 
by the political prejudices of an ar¬ 
dent partisan. 

Delivered into the hands of I*ano 
di G ratio, the ex-galley slave, now a 
royalist chief, Pope vv as kindly treated, 
and, being carelessly guarded, effected^ 
bis escape. Recaptured, he was about 
to be shot, w hen an order for his re* 
lease was obtained from Sir John 
Stew art, who offered him, he informs 
us, the command of an English regi¬ 
ment, if he. woqld change sides and 
serve King Ferdinand. He blames 
that general for having been in such 
haste to re-embnrk his troops, thus 
abandoning the iusurgeuts to their 
fate; and is of opinion, that if he had 
continued to advance, flanked by the 
Calabrian bands, 1ns forces would have 
increased, and he would have readied 
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Naples. On the departure of the 
British, Massena commenced rigorous 
operations for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and Pep^ was actively 
employed in the organisation of the 
Calabrian patriots. Massena pro¬ 
mised him the colonelcy of a light 
infantry regiment about to be raised; 
but upon the Marshal being summoned 
to Germany by Napoleon, the pro¬ 
ject was given up, and P^pe could not 
even get employment in his rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Disgusted at this 
injustice, and preferring foreigfi ser¬ 
vice to residence in his own country, 
where he had the mortification of 
seeing the French paramount, he em¬ 
barked for Corfu as major on the staff. 

After a year's absence, during which 
he narrowly escaped death by ship¬ 
wreck, and met with various other 
adventures, Pope returned to Naples. 
It was in. 1808 : Napoleon had created 
his brother King of*Spain, and given 
the Neapolitan crotvjo to the Grand 
Duke of Berg. Soldat avant tout . 
Murat's first care was the ameliora¬ 
tion of the army, thou in a deplorable 
state. To this cud he sent for all the 
Neapolitan officers employed in the 
Ionian islands. Pope was amongst 
the number. FroM-ntiug himself be¬ 
fore King Joachim, lie exhibited bis 
testimonials of service, and claimed 
the rank of colonel. The king replied, 
by appointing him one of his orderly 
officers, as a proof of the good opinion 
he had of him. “ I recollect that 1 
was so engrossed by admiration of tlx- 
elegance of his appearance, ami the 
affability of his address, that I omit¬ 
ted expressing my thanks. He talked 
to me a great deal about the Neapoli 
tan army, and manifested a confidence 
in us that even exceeded my own; and, 
God knows, that was not small. His 
conversation filled me with such tie- 
light, that, had it not been for fear lest 
he should mistake my ardour of pa¬ 
triotism for courtier-like flattery, I 
could have fallen at his feet and wor¬ 
shipped him. 11 seemed to me that I 
beheld in him the Charles Xll. of the 
Neapolitans.” 

Murat was the very man to become 
at once popular with an excitable and 
imaginative people. His handsome 
person,, his dash and brilliancy, his 
reputation for romantic and chivalrous 
courage, his winning smile, and affable 


manner, prepossessed the Neapolitans 
In His favour, and they joyfully re¬ 
ceived him in exchange for Joseph. 
But the dashing commander was not 
of the stuff of which kings should bo 
made; still less was he the man to 
found and consolidate a new dynasty, 
and reduce to order a fickle and divided 
nation. Strong-handed, but weak- 
headed,—a capital man of action, but 
valueless at the council-board,—Mu¬ 
rat’s place was at the head of charging 
squadrons. There he was a host iu 
himself; in the cabinet he was a 
cipher. He was not equal even to 
the organisation of the troops whom, 
in the field, he so effectively handled. 
His good nature rendered him unwill¬ 
ing to refuse a favour, and, as there, 
were no fixed and stringent regu’a- 
tions for the appointment and promo¬ 
tion of officers, the higher posts of his 
army were often most inefficiently 
occupied. “ He, could never resist the 
supplications of the courtiers, still less 
the entreaties of the ladies about- the 
court.’ 1 — (Pepe's Memoirs , page 2t>2.) 
And again, 4 * Nftiraf was a Charles 
XII. in the field.- but a Francis I. 
in his court. lie would have re¬ 
garded the refusal of a favour t<> 
any lady of the court, even though 
she were not his mistress, as an indig¬ 
nity.” His dehonnaire facility was so 
well known, that people used to way¬ 
lay him in the street with u petition 
and an ink-stand, and he often signed, 
without inquiry, things that should 
never have been granted. “ One day 
he was returning from the f'ampo «li 
Marte, wlmt a woman, in tears, and 
holding a petition in her hand, stood 
forward to present it to him. His 
horse, frightened at the sight of the 
paper, kicked and reared, and ended 
by throwing his majesty some distance 
from the spot. After,swearing roundly, 
in the French fashion, Joachim took 
the paper and granted its request— 
the life of the woman’s husband, who 
was to have been executed the fol¬ 
lowing day.” As his orderly officer, 
and subsequently, when promoted to 
a higher military grade, as his aide- 
de-camp, General l’epe saw a great 
deal of Murat, and we are disposed to 
place great faith in his evidence con¬ 
cerning that splendid soldier but poor 
king. Ilig feelings towards Joachim 
were of a nature to ensure tho impar- 
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tiality of his testimony: as liis mrfi- telescope, and tried to persuade hira- 
tary chief, and as a private friend, he self that it was his. But English 
adored him; as a sovereign he blamed ships and men continued to arrive at 
his acts, and was strenuously opposed Messina, rendering his enjoyment of 
to his system of government. He his nominal possession each day less 
seems never to have satisfactorily as- probable. * Bo sharp a look-out was 
certained the king's real feelings to- kept by the British fleet, that it was 
wards himself: at times he thougjht impossible to bbtain intelligence front 
that he was really a favourite, at Sicily. The vessels could be counted; 
others, he imagined himself disliked but the amount of land forced was 
for his obstinate political opposition, unknown, and this Murat was most 
and for the pertinacity with which he anxious to ascertain. He ordered 
urged Mnrat to grant the nation a Pepe to teke two of the boats called 
constitution. It is probable that t scorridore, to land in .Sicily during the 
Joachim's sentiments towards his night, and bring oil' a peasant, a sol- 
wrong-headed follower, whom ho used dier, or even a woman; any thing, in 
to call the tribune , and the savage, short, that conld speak. The expedl» 
were of a mixed nature; but, whether tion was so dangerous, that Pope ex- 
he liked him or not, lie evidently ported never to return, and made all 
esteemed and valued him. No other arrangements respecting the disposal 
officer was so‘constantly employed on of his property, as if condemned to 
confidential, important.und hazardous certain death. * The two naval officers 
missions, both previously to the battle whom he named for the duty, looked 
of Wagram, when the Anglo-Sicilians at him with horror and astonishment, 
menaced Naples with an invasion, and ami asked what he had done, that the 
at a later period, when Murat enter- king nan ted to get rid of him. To 
tained a design of landing in Sicily, add to the peril, it was a .bright 
In this project the king was thwart* d moonlight night. Instead of perishing, 
bv the chief of his staff, the French however, he was fortunate enough to 
general, Grenier a nominee of Napo- rapture an English boat, having on 
Iron's, win >. \s ith three French generals board eight smuggler*, spies of General 
of division, strongly opposed the inva- Stewart. Murat's impatience was so 
sion of Sicily, acting, as General great, that he came into the saloon of 
Pepe believes, on private instructions liis tent, with only his shirt on, to 
from the emperor. “The great aim receive his Micee*sful emissary; and 
of NajMileon was, so t<» divert the General Pepe confesses, that' if the 
attention of the Kngli.-h, as to cause king was delighted at receiving news, 
them to withdraw part of their forces he himself was no less so, at having 
from Spain and the Ionian islands, escaped with life and liberty. At last 
whilst that of Joachim was, simply the invasion was attempted by a divi- 
to get possession of Sicily." In pur- sion of Neapolitan troops, anil totally 
suanec of this design, the king cstab- failed. Part of the invaders were 
li«hed himself, with 22,000 men, in taken prisoners: the remainder only 
and around the town of Scylla. liis escaped by favour of the strong cur- 
own head-quarters were upon tin* rent, which prevented the English 
summit of a hill, in a magnificent from coming up with them. Mnrat 
tent, containing one large saloon and returned to Naples, having spent a 
six small chambers. “The tricolor vast deal of money on these very ex- 
banners, streaming from its summit, pensive and fruitless operations* To 
seemed to defy the English batteries Napoleon alone had they been of any 
on the opposite shore, which discharged use. He had “ succeeded in conveying 
bombs and shot that not only could the necessary provisions to the Ionian 
reach the king’s tent, but even fell islands whilst the seas were free from 
beyond it. One day, three balls do- the enemy. At the same time, he had 
scended into the tent, where I was not to contend in Spain with that par- 
dining with the other officers of the tion of the British forces which had 
king’s household, although it was bcou sent to protect Sicily.” 
situated farther back than that of In the stir and excitement of cam- 

Joachim.” From this cjqNBed posi- paigning, Pope managed to endnre the 
tion Murat gazed at Sicily through a presence of the French, whom Ip ffis- 
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liked, tiot because they were French¬ 
men, but in their quality of foreigners, 
and of intruders in his country. He 
felt them to be a necessary evil, in the 
.absence of an efficient native arm)-, 
which Murat, impatient of his depen¬ 
dence on Napoleon,—who, according 
to his custom, treated trim rather as a 
subject than as a sovereign,—perse- 
yeringly endeavoured to organise. 
Had the king's talents been equal to 
bis decision and industry, he could not 
have failed of success. As it was, his 
efforts had little result. Pope observed 
this with paiu, and his exaggerated 
feelings of nationality again obtaining 
the ascendency, he determined once 
more to expatriate himself. He re¬ 
minded Murat of an old promise to 

f ive - him the command of one of the 
talian regiments then serving in 
Spain. The king reproached him 
eUghtly with wishing to leave him: 
but, on his urging his request, and 
pleading a desire to improve himself 
Itt his profession, lie appointed him 
colonel of the 8th of the line, formed 
out of the remnants of three regi¬ 
ments, food for powder. furnished to 
Napoleon by Naples. At the end of 
1810, Pepe took his departure, pa—ed 
through France, and reached Sara¬ 
gossa. There lie met hi- brother 
Florestano, on his way back to Naples, 
where he received, on the recommend¬ 
ation of Marshal Sachet, and by the 
express desire of Buonaparte, the 
rank of major-general for his good 
sendees in the Peninsula. The career 
of this distinguished officer is highly 
interesting. At the siege of Andria, 
in 1799. he was shot through the 
breast whilst scaling the walls at the 
head of his company of grenadiers. 
Without being mortal, the wound was 
extremely severe, and the surgeon 
who attended Mm, and who was 
esteemed the most skilful in Naples, 
cut his chest completely open, in order 
the better to treat it. An India- 
rubber tulip was inserted in the centre 
of the gash to receive the oozing 
blood. So terrible was the operation, 
that the surgeon wished him to be 
held down by four strong men. To 
this Florestano refused to submit, and 
bore the anguish without a movement 
or a murmur. He was then told that 
the greatest care and regularity of 
lhdng were essential to his existence. , 


Ilis answer was, that he preferred a 
mouth’s life of freedom to an age of 
solicitude about livingand with this 
ghastly gaping wound ho lived, in 
spite of the predictions of his leech, 
through fifteen campaigns. In com¬ 
mand of a brigade of cavalry, he took 
share in the Russian expedition, and, 
on the night of the Ctii December 
1812, it fell to hint to escort Napoleon 
from Osmiaua to Wilna. Out of two 
regiments, not more than thirty or 
forty men arrived. The emperor’s 
postilion was frozen to death, and 
had to be replaced by an Italian 
ollieer. who volunteered his services. 
The two colonels of the brigade had 
their extremities frozen, and Flore.— 
tano Pope .-hared the same fate, losing 
half his right foot, ami only reaching 
Pantzic through tjie assistance of a 
devoted aide-de-camp. But, even 
thus mutilated, the heroic, soldier 
would not abandon his beloved pro¬ 
fession. and. during the final struggle 
against the Austrian- in lSlo, lie was 
made lieutenant-general, by Murat, 
upon the field of battle. 

On assuming command of liis regi¬ 
ment, Colonel Pepe v a- a-> much 
struck by its martial aspect, hs be was 
Vexed at its cWmi-y mamruvivs, and 
low moral enmlmon. Both men and 
officers lacked instruction. The former 
were most incorrigible thieves. Plun¬ 
dering was a pretty common practice 
with the French armies in Spain, even 
in .Surin-t's corps, which was one nf 
the best disciplined : and the Italians, 
anxious not to be outdone in any re¬ 
spect by their allies, \\ere the most 
accomplished of depredators. They 
had come in fact to hold theft merito¬ 
rious, and designated it by the elegant 
liamcofyortn/. This slang term hail be¬ 
come so general, that it was used even 
by 1 lie officers; and the adjutant of 
Pope's regiment, in reporting a ma¬ 
rauder to him, calls the man a poet. 
The prosaic application of a couple of 
hundred lashes to the shoulders of 
this culprit, served as a warning to 
his fellows, and soon the crime became 
of rare occurrence. The officers, al¬ 
though deficient in the theory of their 
profession, “ were brave and honour¬ 
able men, ami had show n their valour, 
not only against the enemy, but in 
uumeromptrfJuels, fought with the 

French,justifying fully a saying of 
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Machitivel, thal the courage of the Ita¬ 
lians, when opposed man to man, is 
far superior to that of other nations.” 
The example of their new commander 
was not likely to break the officers of 
the eighth infantry of their duelling 
propensities. In the course of General 
l*ep4’s memoirs, he refers to at least 
half a score encounters of. the. kind, in 
which he was a principal. With the 
exception of two, which occurred when 
he was only seventeen, and of his final 
one—as far as we are informed—with 
General Curascosa, fought in England, 
in 1823, these single combats were 
invariably with foreigners, with whom 
the general seems to have been very 
unenduring. Not that provocation 
was wanting on the part of the French, 
more than sufficient to rouse the ire of 
the meekest. The insolence of Napo¬ 
leon's victorious legions -xceeded all 
boumU : nor wa- it the h-s- irritating 
fhr being often unintentional.—the 
result of a habit of gasconading, and of 
a settled comictiou that they were 
superior in valour and military quali¬ 
ties to all the world besides. A ••ei- 
tain General F. could find no higher 
praise for I’epe’s battalions, when they 
had gallantly attacked and beaten a 
Spanish corps, than was eonveyed in 
the declaration that tiny ought, in 
future, to be regarded, not a-* Ni-apn- 
litahs but as Frenchmen ! A compli¬ 
ment which, to patriotic Italian cars, 
sounded vastly like an insult. Attri¬ 
buting it to .stupiflitv, IVpe did not 
resent the clumsy culogium. Hut it 
was very rare that he allowed slights 
of that kind to pass unnotiied. nor 
could he always restrain his disgust 
and impatience ut the fulsome praise he 
heard lavished upon Napoleon. The 
officers w ho luol gained rank and w ealt li 
under the French emperor, exalted 
him above all the heroes of antiquity, 
and breathed lire and Humes when 
their Italian comrades supported the 
superior claims to immortality, of an 
Alexander, a Hannibal, or a Osar. 
‘‘I believe Colonel l‘ope loves nei¬ 
ther Napoleon nor the French'" 
angrily exclaimed a French general 
during one of these discussions. ** I 
replied instantly, that I was sen iug 
in the army of Arragon, but that I 
made no parade of my affections.” 
Words like these were, of course, 
neither unheeded uor forgotten, aud 


were little likely to push their utterer 
upwards on the ladder of promotion. 
But at no period of his life did General'' 
Pepd trust to courtier-like qualities 
for the advancement which he well 
knew how to conquer at point of 
sword. 

After two years passed in Spain, ’ 
and with the reputation of one of the 
best colonels in Suchet's army, Pdp4 
returned to Naples. Murat, who had 
just come back from liussia, received 
him kindly, and made him a major- 
general. Notwithstanding this, he 
entertained serious thoughts of quit¬ 
ting the sen-ice. He had left Spain 
full of political hope.-: and now the 
independence which Napoh-tjp’s disas¬ 
ters had given to Murat rendered their 
realization more than ever improbable. 

Ili-i discontent was participated in by 
many of hi' countrymen, especially 
by the Caiboiuri, which sect was 
greatly on the increase, fostered by 
the Bourlsiiiites, who. for their own 
purpo'cs, -ought t>> sow dissensions 
in Naples. 1 looked upon this sect,” 
say - (it ticr.il l’cpc, a- a useful agent 
tor the civili-atifit of the popular 
chi.—rs: but. at the same time, I was 
of opinion that, as it was necessary 
to force the king to grant liberal insti¬ 
tutions. it w.is needful to make use of 
the army to avoid, as much as pos¬ 
sible, all disorder.- of the state.” The 
. Abru/zi wen- the focus of the Carbo- 
uaro doctrines, aud thither the general 
had been despatched with his brigade. 

- When there, he learned Murat's depar¬ 
ture for Dresden, to coin maud Napo- 
Vuu’s elfhrirv. • • Such w as t he eccentri¬ 
city of Joachim, that a few day? before 
quitting Naples, he bad Ih-oii in treaty 
with England to proclaim the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy, that nation engag¬ 
ing to furnish twenty thousand men 
and a considerable sum of money for 
this purpose. • The ratification of the 

- treaty only reached Najdcs after the 
departure of the king.” Caroline 
Buonaparte, regent of Naples during 
her husband's absence, hated l’tfpe for 
his liU-ral principles and declared Op¬ 
position tv* the French party, and 
.showed him marked distrust. October 
came; Leipsic was fought, Napoleon 
retreated towards the llhiue,—-Murat 
returned to Naples. Deprived of the 
support of his brother-in-law, whose 

. star was visibly on the decline,.it yv*» 
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time he should think and act for him- 
ttl£ In this critical conjuncture, he 
disp la y e d, as usual, a grievous want 
of judgment. With a strong Bour- 
ljonite piu-ty against him, he could not 
make up his mind to conciliate, by 
concession, the liberal section of his 
'subjects. On the other hand, Ferdi¬ 
nand, under the guidance of England, 
lad given a constitution to Sicily, and 
promised to extend a similar boon to 
the Neapolitans if they would restore 
him to Ms continental dominions. In 
this promise, it is true, the patriot 
party, with the horrors of 1799 
fresh in their memory, placed little 
confidence. General Pepe attributes 
much o% Murat’s undecided and in¬ 
judicious conduct to Napoleon’s treat¬ 
ment of him. “ The emperor.’’ lie 
says, “one day exalted him to the 
skies, and the next would humble 
him to the very dust, condemning 
every thing he did, not only through 
the public papers, but in his private 
correspondence.” On this head, the 
general gives very curious particu¬ 
lars, derived from the Duke of CanijH* 
Ghiaro, chief of the police, and mini¬ 
ster under Murat. The dilemma in 
which King Joachim found himself 
might have perplexed a wiser man. 
It was an optiou between turning his 
arms against his country and his be- 
nenefactor, and losing his crown, 
which he could not hope to retain if lte 
declared against the allies. After ne¬ 
gotiating at one and the same time 
with all parties, he finally, at the com¬ 
mencement of 1814, concluded a treaty 
ofbliiance with Austria. But his mind 
was in an nnsettled and wavertn" 
state; and he made no secret to those 
French officers frho still followed his 
fortunes, of the good will with which 
he would once more fight beside, in¬ 
stead. of against, his old companions 
in arms. “ The Austrians so firmly 
expected this volta-facia , that thev 
attempted, with one of Nugent’s regi¬ 
ments of hussars, to take him prisoner 
at Bologna.” At times, Pepe fancied 
that the king was about to comply 
with the wishes of the patriot party, 
grant a liberal constitution, and pro¬ 
claim the independence of Italy. His 
, hopes of this were particularly strong, 
when he found himself appointed ho 
organise and command a legion, to 
consist of men from all the provinces 


of Italy, and of whose officers he was 
to have the nomination. That so 
important a trust as this should be 
confided to a man noted for his demo¬ 
cratic principles, of whom the king 
never spoke, but as the tribmie aud 
the tete defer, and who had been more 
than once suspected of an intention 
to revolt, was indeed a symptom of 
a change in Murat's views. But it 
all ended in smoke. Pepe drew up 
the plan of the legion, and submitted 
it to the king, who took no further 
notice of it. He was engrossed in 
watching the final struggle between 
Napoleon and the allies. 

On the 19th April, when about to 
besiege Piacenza, news readied Murat 
of the full of Paris, and of the treaty 
of peace concluded with the viceroy of 
the kingdom of Italy. The war was 
suspended, and tie Neapolitan army 
retired southwards. At Rimini, Ge¬ 
neral Pepe. w ho commanded the rerfr 
guard, fell in with the Pope, thou pro¬ 
ceeding to Rome, and was admitted to 
an interview. Never oblivious of his 
political principle-, he took an oppor¬ 
tunity of baying. *• that it would l>e 
worthy of an Italian pontiff to collect 
about him the sons of Italy, and to 
drive the foreigners out of his native 
land.” His holiness listened atten¬ 
tively, but made no reply. When 
Murat wa> informed of this I>old sug¬ 
gestion of Pepe’b, he exclaimed. " He 
will not leave even the Pope quiet,” 
and tills saying oceanic a standing 
joke against the tenacious patriot. A 
few days afterwards, General Ain- 
brosio, another of the lil > eral« 4 »artv," 
had been advocating to the Pope the 
advantages of a constitution for Italy, 
“when a crippled gentleman was 
brought to the carriage door, who 
requested the pontiff to bestow his 
blessing upon him. that he might re¬ 
cover the use of hi- li mbs. The Pope, 
turning towards Ambrosio, said, 1 Xmi 
see, General, where we are; Jfitijjr is 
still far from the jieriod von so$fWfrt)y 
desire.’ ” Ambrosio and hW friends, 
especially Pepe, were of the contrary 
ojjinion, and conspired to compel 
Murat to grant them a constitution. 
Seventeen general officers were impli¬ 
cated in the plot, hut when the mo¬ 
ment for action came, the majority 
faltered, PepiS was left in the lurch, 
and became the scapegoat. Urged 
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to fly to Milan, he refused to lower 
himself in the opinion of hk country¬ 
men by seeking refuge amidst the 
oppressors of Italy, lie was ordered 
to the castle of St. Elmo, there to 
appear before a court-martial, but on 
reaching Naples, the placable Murat 
had forgotten his anger, and received 
him kindly. 1 treat all niv subjects, 
and you in particuliir, like my chil¬ 
dren, M were his first words. In the 
interesting conversation that followed, 
Pepe urged the king to grant a consti¬ 
tution, as tlie surest means of secur¬ 
ing the affections of his subjects and 
consolidating his throne. Murat 
replied, that he should long since have 
done so, but that such a proceeding 
would draw upon him the implacable 
:mimo>itv ot Austria. And lie declined 
relying, as his unceremonious Coun¬ 
sellor urged him to do, upon tlm 
courage of mx millions of Neapolitans 
and tin* natural strongholds of the 
country, lie was never offended at 
Pepe's frankmv--. for lie had faith in 
his personal attachment. "It is cer¬ 
tain," say* the General. "that, after 
luy country, 1 wa.- most truly attached 
to Joachim, and 1 would luiut given 
n»y life for him. 1 ' Suiiseipienr events 
proved this, aitd -bowed Murat that 
the man who, boldly and to his 
face, had blamed the loiiduct of the 
king, was the Jinu friend of the tlo- 
pres-ed and uiduppy fugitive. In the 
closing seem* ot Joachim's reign, when 
the di-banded Neajiolituus, badly led. 
and in some instances deserted by 
general-w ho should ne\ er have held 
the rank, tied before the lio-t.- of 
Austria, the sympathy and friendship 
of his piain-.-)>okeii follower wen* 
amongst the last and best consolations 
of the falling monarch. Very hitter m list 
have been Murat's retloctious at that 
moment; the com iction was forced 
upon him that liis misfortunes resulted 
cMifly from his ow n want of >udg- 
luflHd too great facility; captivity 
oqj^Hmttared him in the face; the, 
aoraPVme w liich, even in momenta 
of thiwgreatest peril, rarely left his 
countenance, was chased by shame 
aud self-reproach, and tears stood 
upon ids cheeks. 44 i could not re¬ 
strain my own, and, instead of speak¬ 
ing, 1 advanced, took his hand, and 
kissed it. Oh 1 how touched he was 
by this act of respectful affection on 


my part 1 Who knows lrat at tfctty 
moment he recollected the words*' 
had addressed to him in his palace* 

‘ Whenever you shall find yourself hi 
a situation of danger, you will leant 
to distinguish your real friendf from 
the friends of your fortune.’” A very 
few' days after this affecting scene, 
the night of the 20th May, Murat 
crossed over in disguise to Ischia, and 
embarked for France. On the 28d* 
took place the triumphal entry of the 
Austrians into the city of Naples. 

The particulars of Murat’s last mad 
act, his landing in Italy at-the head 
of thirty men, and of his consequent 
capture and tragical death, have been 
i elated bi many writers, and General 
l’epe could add little in the way Of 
faet-s to what was already known. He 
makes Home interesting reflections os 
the subject, and traces the supreme 
ill-luck by which Joachim was pur¬ 
sued in his la.-t desperate venture. On 
the return ot the Bourbons to France, 
twn uf hi.- fullower.-, who had accom¬ 
panied him from Naples, hired a 
, vessel to convey him to England or 
America. But, as fate would have 
it, the place of rendezvous was mis¬ 
understood. Murat missed his friends, 
and, being in hourly peril of his life, 
put to .-ea in a boat. Landed in Cor¬ 
sica, the affectionate welcome he met 
from thousands of the inhabitants, 
many of whom hud formerly served 
under him, cheered liis drooping 
spirits, ami inspired him with the idea 
of a descent in Italy, lie had two 
hundred and seventy followers, hardy 
Corsican mountaineers, aud had they 
lauded with him. General Pepe is of 
opiniou that he would soon have 
raised a force sufficiently strong to 
maintain the campaign, and extort 
favourable conditions from Austria, aa 
far, at least, as regarded his life and 
liberty. But the six small vessels la 
which he left Ajaccio were scattered 
by a tempest, ami lie was driven, with 
biit a tithe of his followers, to the very 
last port he ought to have made. 
The inhabitants of Pizzo, whose coaat- 
ing trade had been ruined daring the 
w ar, were glad of jteace on any terms, 
and looked upon Marat as a firebrand, 
come to renew their calamities. They 
assailed the adventurers and drove 
them to the shore. But when Joachim 
would fain have re-embarked, % saw 
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fbr ship standing out to sea. The 
treacherous commander hod betrayed 
him for the sake of the valuables- he 
had' left on board. And Murat ^ the 
Chivalrous, the brave, remained a 
.prisoner in the hands ofbja fonper 
subjects, scoffed at and termed by the 
’Iwsest of thp poople. Five days afters 
wards, twelve bpHets in the breast 
terminated ibis misfortunes. It sras a 
soldier!a- death, but had been better 
ntot on'4the battle-field. There, amidst 
the boom of artillery, and the dfii 
of charging squadrons, should have 
ternfinated the career of the most 
dashing eavalry officer of modern 
times, of one who might well have dis¬ 
puted with Xey the proud title of the 
throve des braves .” 

We have purposely dwelt upon the 
earlier, portion of ' General Pepe’s 
work, to the exclusion of its latter 
chapters. We can take but little in¬ 
terest in' Neapolitan history, since 
1815, in the abortive revolutionary 
struggles and manoeuvres of the Car¬ 
bonari ‘and Other would-be liberators. 
Nor do the ample details given by the, 
general greatly increase our respect for 
Italian patriotism; whilst we trace 
more than one discrepancy between 
the conclusions he draws and the re¬ 
sults ■ he exhibits. * He holds his 
countrymen to have been long since 
.ripe for a constitutional government 
' and free institutions, and yet he him- 
. self -shows us that, when a revolution 
wadAchiaped, and those great objects 
attained, the leading men of Ids party, 
those who had been foremost iu ef¬ 
fecting the change, proved traitors or 
dopes, and that the people, organised 
in militia and national guards, dis¬ 
played so little self-devotion, such 
small zeal in defence of tlicir newly 
acquired liberties, as to be utterly 
disheartened by the very first conflict 
witlptheir treacherous king's suppor¬ 
ter^ HHtd to disperse, never again to 


reassemble. Such was the ease iu 
,1821, and in vain does General Pej>e 
i'fry to justify his countrymen by at- 
- frtbuting their weakness and defection 
to’ the machinations of the evil-dis- 
, nosed. Th,e truth, wc believe, is to 
be found iu the fluid words of his own 
promamt&iqii, addressed to the na¬ 
tional guards after the disastrous en- 
j counter, in the vain hope of once 
.more rousing them to resistance. 
“ Your women,” lie said, “ will 
make you blush for your weakness, 
and will bid you hasten again to sur- 
'roiuid that general whose confidence 
in your patriotism you should have 
justified better than yoit did on the 
7tli of March, when ^ou fought at 
Rieti.” ‘ . . 

His darling Constitution over¬ 
thrown, l’epe wandered forth ait exile. 
Rut hope never deserted him. Baf¬ 
fled, he was not discouraged. He 
sought on all sides for means to re¬ 
new the struggle. And truly .some of 
his projects, however creditable to his 
intrepidity and zeal, say little tor his 
prudence awl coolness of judgment. 
What can be thought of his applica¬ 
tion in^to Mavrocordato for a 
thousand chosen Greeks, w ith whom 
he proposed to laud iu Calabria! Of 
course the chief of the new Greek 
government civilly declined lending n 
thousand of his countrymen for any 
such desperate venture. In 18110 the 
general’s hopes were raised high by 
the success of the French revolution. 
His active brain teemed with projects, 
and in his- mind's eye lie, again saw 
the tri-colored banner floating from 
St. Elmo’s towers. Vain delusions, 
not destined to realization. The 
feeble attempts of the Italian patriots 
were easily suppressed, and Pdpc re¬ 
tired |o Paris, to mourn the fate of 
his ^beloved and beautiful country, 
doomed to languish in Austrian ser- 
vftudP'dQd n ndey Jtowbou deapot^i. 
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„ ' • ‘l ' ■. . *■ ’ 

Ik these dull days of letter winter heat. Bat afthdhgh, as Mi> Mow 
few of our readers will qnato&l^wfth of Iceland has inforaied us, alMI?**% 
us for transporting them td the gay- bright mast fode, it lBBowffJMtjMil4 
cst capital in Europe, %e city of the substantial deteriorates- 
pleasure, the Capua of the age. In superficial. And the cookery of ihr: 
London, at least, there is just now hwisqn Dorm baa improved ag itfi . 
little to regret ; it wears its dreariest, gilding has rnbftcdoffi, uutif even the 
dirtiest, and most disconsolate garb. CdtfV de Par& and the far-famed Trdi* 
The Btreets are slippeiy with black Freres must veil Iheiriifferior charms 
mud and blacker ice, a yellow halo before the manifold perfections of tide 
surrounds the gas lamps, even the Apician sanctuary. Here, then, we 
Budc lights look quenched aud . un- Establish ourselves, in this snug^em- 
comfortable; cabmen, peevish at the brasure, whence we have a full yiev 
paucity of fares, curse with triple in- of the throng of diners, whilst ptytte 
tensity the wood pavement and the glass and a muslin curtain alone intef- 
lucklrss garrons that slide and stumble vene between us and the broad asphalt 
over'it; the blue and benumbed fin- of the Boulevard. A morocco book, 
gers of Italian grinders can scarcely a sheet of vellum, and a' pencil? are 
turn the organ handles; tattered did- before us. Wo write a dozen fines, 
dten and half-starved women, pale, and hand them to.our companion; he 
shivering, and tearful, pester the pe- reads, nods approval, and transfers 
destriah with offers of knitted wares, the precious document to the smug 
and of winter nosegays, meagre and and expectant waiter.’** The jdtarp 
miserable as themselves. The popular eye of that Ganymede of the G&t House 
cheerfulness and merry-making of - had at once detected our Britannic 
Christmas time arc over, and have origin, conspicuous in our sober garb 
not yet been succeeded by the bustle and shaven chins; and doubtless he 
and gaiety of the ^fashionable world, anticipated one of those uncouth bills 
London is abandoned to its million of of fare, infamous by their gadtrono- 
nobodies; the few thousands whose mieal solecisms, which Englishmen 
presence gives it life are still on the list are apt to perpetrate, for he smiles 
of abseutees. with an air of agreeable disappoint- 

Mark the contrast. But a minute meut as lie glances at our judicious 
ago we were in London — dull, empty menu. No cause for wonder, Apoat 
lxmdon — and behold! we are iu Paris dapper of yarqous ! ’Us not tbefirsfc 
— gay, crowded, lively Paris — uow time, by many, that wc have tabled 
at rite height of its season, and in fidl our Napoleons on your damask napery. 
swing of carnival dissipation. By a Schooled by iudigestioit, like Ditto by 
process of which, since the days of misfortune,'we have learned to order 
.Schehofpzade, we alone possess the our dinner, even at Paris; and ate * 
sccreffwc haveJiowB over Kent, skim- no more to be led astray in the laby> 
mod the Channel, sped across the un- * riuth of your interminable carte, than 
interesting plains of Picardy, and, are you, versed in the currency of Alhfoft, 
seated at dinner — where ? In the are to l>e deluded by a Brummagem 
s pacio us saloon of the UateL dies sovereign, or a note of the B ank of . 
/^■kbat the succulent table of the Elegance. <*', presto , to work! our 
fekftrra, or in the gaudy and 1,1 ‘ a double pourboire your 

daisn^Tapartments of the Mctison ' reward. And, verily, he 

Dorset No matter. Ur let us earns them well. The potage k la 
choose the last, the MUison Dedoree bisque is irreproachable; the traffics, 
as it has been culled, its external gild- those black diamonds of the epicure, 
iug having ill resisted' the assaults of are the pick of Perigucnx; the chant- 
winter's snows and summer’s parching bertin is of the old ggeen seat, the 
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4*8 French Player 

Wp&rklibg al frappe to a tarn, and, 
/Vhilst iVe tranquilly degustate and de- 
«^®fterately imbibe, the influence of that 
e latest achievement of human genius, 
X.'.'flgood dinner, percolates through our 
Y'mntem, telling upon our moral as upon 
f jpfr physical man. We feel ineffably 
■*$hevG$enfr,: doubtless we look so; 
far yonder old gentleman with the 
'jHiite hair, red ribbon, and ditto face, 

- -ffinmg me-h-tete with himself, and 
#?ho is -now at his eleventh dish — a 
■ ietepting bri£ inexplicable compound, 

1 Which Qrfila himself would be puzzled 
"t© analyse — contemplates us, in the 
' intervals of his forkings-in, with a 
benign and admiring look. Our trusty 
friend and vis-a-vis turns his head, 
.Sod we behold ourselves reflected in 
*Be opposite miiror. ’Tis as we 
mShgttt : our physiognomy is piiilan- 
fbrdjncal in the extreme. Quite the 
“balld, angelic Sir," that Byron talks 
tff, when describing a gentleman in 
very different circumstances. 

BniweJh^ve no time to dwell upon 
burjjers&ifh fascinations, or to specu¬ 
late upon the cause of their increase 
within thO last half honr; no eves 
have we save for that Lucullian saimi 
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tions. The sdft languor of repletion 
steals over us, as we dally with our 
final olive, and buzz* the Lafitte. 
Waiter ! the coffee. At the word, 
the essence of Mocha, black as 
Erebus, and fragrant aSa breeze from 
the Spice Islands, smokes beneath our 
nostrils, the sparkling glasses receive 
the golden liqueur , and — w* hat* 
dined. 4 

Good dinnors and amusing thea¬ 
tricals enter largely into the plcasllf*- 
able anticipations of English visiters 
to Paris. The feme ©f French cooks 
and actors is universal; all are eager 
to taste their productions, and witness 
their performances. Let ft- tyrannical 
royal ordinance or sumptuary lftw 
close the playhouses ind ent dowjn 
the bills of fare from*a.Volume lb a 
page, and a sensible (Mminutiofi will 
ensue in the influx of foreigners into 
France. However great the desire to 
visit Versailles, stare at the Vendome 
column, and ramble round the Palais 
Royal, those attractions, if pot iuto 
the scale, will frequently be found 
loss weighty than a vaudeville, a 
dinner at Yen's, and a breakfast at 
the renowned Roclier. In their ex- 


uteamjng before us.*, and, like our¬ 
selves, all around us are absorbed in 
absorbing. Though every table is 
full, there is little noise in the crowded 
apartment. Men go to the Maison 
Tfrree to eat, not to chatter. Witli- 
<Oot too, there is a lull, after the 
%u wfe and racket of the afternoon. 
fiThe day has been splendid—crisp, 
bright, and invigorating, and all the 
dandies and beauties of Paris have 
been abroad, driving in the Champs 
Htysdes, galloping through the leafless 
sfrennes of the Bois do Boulogne, 
basking in the winter sun upon the 
dbeerfnl Boulevards. The morning’s# 
amusements arc over; those of the 
night have not yet begun. It is the 
moment of the interlude, the hour of 
dine, and Paris is busied in the most 
Important of its diurnal acts. But, 
as for the briefness of earthly joys, 
and the -limited capacity of mortal 
stomachs! Sad is it that not even 
in this Golden Mansion can a feeble 
child of clay dine twice. We long 
£ for the appetite of a Dando, for the 
digestion of the bird of the desert, to 
Teeompence our meal, from the soup 
Vain are our asptra- 


peetatioiw. both gastronomic*! and 
theatrical, strangefs in Paris are often 
disap]K>intcd. Wo refer, of course, to 
tvros ; not to the regular birds of 
passage who consider a month or two 
in the French metropolis as essential 
a part of their nnnnal recreations as 
Ascot or the moors. Those, of course, 
are well versed in Parisian mysteries, 
both of the drama and the dining 
room. But to the novice, a guide is 
necessary, whether throi.gh the 
crowded columns of a restaurateur's 
complicated carte , or amidst the fair 
promises heM out by the twtrdozen 
playbills posted enen morning at 
eleven o’clock upon the walls and 
pillars of Paris. For want of it, many 
a Johnny Ncwcome finds himself, 
after mueh bewilderment andjMinfnl 
deliberation, masticating an unsatis¬ 
factory dinner or witnessing a stupid 
play. * We have often wondered that, 
amongst the multitude of Paris guide 
books, not one was to be found con¬ 
taining minute instructions to the 
stranger as to the dinners he should 
order, and the plays and actors he 
should see; giving, in short, a series 
of bills of fare, culinary and histrionic. 
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,T1uk deficit lias at last been supplied, 
.at least as regards tilings theatrical. 
A book has been published which 
should find a place in the portmanteau 
of every Englishman starting for the 
.French capital. Partly a compilation 
from French works, ^and partly the 
result of the author’s own experience, 
Jt oontains the general history of each 
of the Paris theatres, biograpliicai 
and critical sketches of the actors, 
lists and anecdotes of the principal 
musicians and authors who compose 
and write for the stage, and, finally, 
.an enumeration of the best performers 
at -eqcli theatre, and of the pieces in 
which , they are seen to the greatest 
advantage. <We need say no more to 
(ktaonatvatethe utility of the work to 
thgtc going 'abroad. * And by those 
remaining at home, its lively pages 
will be fotgjgd a mine ot' amusing 
anecdote and curious information. 
Abounding in raev and pungent 
details, sometimes valuable from their 
connexion with historical characters, 
and as illustrations of the manners 
and morals of the times, the history 
of the French stage might almost Ik 1 
indefinitely prolonged; and, amidst the 
multitude of material •, it required 
some ingenuity to select, as Mr. 
llorvey has done, those most suitable 
to the 1 aste of tlie day, ami to pack 
them into a single volume. 


the united companies transferred^ 
themselves to the Salic Favart. '£$\ 
the four theatres above enumerated, a 
few othem were added during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and his successor, 
but they were of little note, and the 
increase in the number of theafxhsii 
establishments was unimportant unti£ 
the revolution. , Then license was 
universal, and no special one wag’ 
required to open theatres. In 1791 a 
prodigious number were established, 
and, for some years afterwards, nearly 
fifty, large and small, existed iu Paris. 
In the time of the empire twenty- 
eight of these* remained, until Napo¬ 
leon issued an edict reduciug them to 
ten. At the present day the French 
capital contains tweuty-two theatres, 
including the new Theatre Montpa W? 
sier, the privilege for which was *nP 
coded to Alexandre Dumas at the con¬ 
quest of the priucewheae name it bean. 
Besides these there are a number .of 
petty playhouses outside the. barriers, 
at the Batignolles, Belleville, mid 
similar places, and Mr. > Harvey in¬ 
forms us that a license lias ' just 
boon granted for a third French 
opera-house. Play-loving as the 
population of Paris undoubtedly is, 
it must be admitted that ample 
provision is made for its gratifica¬ 
tion. 

The natural classification of the. 


lavss than a century ago Paris con¬ 
tained but four theatres. These were, 
the French Comedy, the Koval Aca¬ 
demy of Music or Grand (tpera, the 
Italian Comedy, \s here vaudevilles and 
comic operas were performed, and 
the'I'heatre do la Foire. The two last 
uaniod were the ancestors of the pre¬ 
sent Opera Comique. ** Up to lb'Jo," 
says mr. llervev, “She actors of 
the Theatres dc la Foire St. Ger-< 
main and St. Laurent consisted of 
dogs, cats, monkeys, and oven rats, 
some of the latter animals being 
so admirably trained as to dauee n 
grand baliet on a table, whilst one iu 
particular, a white rat from Lapland, 
executed a saraband with surpassing 
grace.*’ In 171G the mJmagor of one 
of these theatres obtained leave to 
give musical performances. This was 
the origin of the Opera Comique, 
which, forty years later, was amalga¬ 
mated with fhe Italian comedy at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, whence, in 1788, 


more important of the Parisian 
theatres, about fifteen in number, is 
under four heads : opera*— tragedy, 
comedy, and drama — vaudeville —• 
melodrama. The first division in¬ 
cludes the French opera, the Italians, 
the Opera Comique: the second, the 
Francois ami the Odeou, at the 
Porte St. Martin and Amlfign 
Comique, melodrama is the stefji 
I commodity, varied, however, with 
performances of a lighter kind; whilst 
vaudevilles, broad farces, and abort 
comedies constitute the chief stock in* 
trade of the remainder. At many 
of the theatres an entire change in 
the style of the performances Is ef 
no inifi-cqueut occurrence. We bane 
known the Gaite in the dolefttls, 
the Porto St. Martin abandoning ka 
scatfolds, trap-doors, and other mafo- 
dramatic horrors, for fun, faiee, and 
ballet. As a regular tbjjpg, 
is only to be seen at the (if and Opera. 
The license of each theatre 
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the nature of the performances allowed 
St, hot this is a matter difficult ex- 
‘acfcly to define, and the role is easy 
<df evasion. A better check, perhaps, 
the jealousy with which one theatre 
beholds another infringing on its attri¬ 
butes. ' Thus, some years ago, at the 
Fran^ais, where the performances 
should be confined to tragedy, high 
comedy, and drama, a play inter¬ 
spersed with songs was brought out. 
The Vaudeville viewed this as a 
usurpation of its privileges,‘and forth¬ 
with produced a piece called “La 
TVagedie an Vaudeville,’’ saying that 
if the Fran^ais sang vaudevilles, the 
Vaudeville was justified in singing 


constructed a theatre in his Norman 
castle, and brought out the “Teison 
d’Or,” with words by Corneille. At 
last an opera company was regularly 
installed in a building in the Rue 
Vaugirard, and here, upon one occa¬ 
sion, when the King was present, the 
Prince of Condd, and other great 
nobles, danced upon the stage amongst 
the actors. “The first opera in which 
female dancers were introduced was 
the Triumph of Love, played at St. 
Germains before Louis XIV. On 
the occasion of this brilliant fete, 
several ladies of the court were 
amongst the performers, and it was 
resolved that they should in future be 


tragedy. 

. There are in Paris four Theatres 

ijjfcyal, subsidised by the French 
government to the extent of about 
twelve hundred thousand francs, or 
nearly £50,000. Rather more than 
the half of this sum goes to the Grand 
Opera, nor is it too much, if we con¬ 
sider the enormous salaries paid to 


replaced by professional dansextses , 
the female characters in the ballet 
having previously been ’attained by 
men.” Lully, the celebrated com¬ 
poser, was manager of the opera 
house, where he amassed a very large 
fortune. He made himself greatly r 
dreaded by his orchestra, whom ho 
used to belabour over the head with 


the singers and dancers at that 
theatre, and the low prices of admis¬ 
sion ; the best place in the house 
costing less than a pit-ticket at the 
Italian opera in London. The Opera 
Comique receives nearly tea thousand 
pounds a-year, the Framjais eight, the 
Odeon four. The other theatres do as 
well as they can without subsidies, and, 
as in this country,are losingorprofitalile 


bis fiddle. In this manner he is said 
to have broken scores of violins, and 
one unlucky clarionet-player, in par¬ 
ticular, who w r a« ne\cr either in time 
or tune, cost him a vast number of 
instruments. They shivered like 
glass upon th<* obdurate noddle of 
the faulty Orpheus, ami Lully swore 
lie had never met with so \ilo a 
musician, or so hard a head. After 


concerns according to the skill of the a time it was discovered that the 
manager, <b the merits of the actors ofleuder w ore a leaden lining to his 
and plays produced; and, ofteuer periwig. Louis XIV. never ceased 
still, according to the caprice and to take a most paternal interest in 
good "pleasure of the public. Their his opera company. lie went so far 

S lices of admission arc generally us to regulate and write out with his 
ighcr in proportion than those of the own hand, the salaries allowed to 
larger theatres. It must be admitted the performers. Those w ere not days 
that their performances arc often more when a singer was better paid than 
amusing. II the general of an army, or a minister 

Although one or two attempts were of state; when each note of a tenor’s 
made at earlier periods, the jiermanent voice was worth a corresponding one, 
; establishment, of the opera in France and of no small figure, issued from the 
' cannot be traced further back than the Rank of France. The salary of a first 


reigrf of Louis XIV., when Cardinal 
Mazarine had the happy idea of 
introducing it, in hopes of amusing 
that most unamuseable of monarclis. 
The novelty found great favour, both 
with sovereign and courtiers. Per¬ 
formances took place in the king’s 
private apartments; the Marquis of 
Squrdeac, a man of immense wealth 
mnd considerable mechanical skill, 


rate tenor or barytone, was then less 
than is now given to a choristeror walk¬ 
ing gentleman. Sixty pounds were the 
highest yearly sum granted by Louis 
XIV. to the best opera singer. Tho 
first female dancer received thirty-six 
pounds! We are quite sure, that the 
waiting maid of anElssler or aTnglioni, 
would turn up her nose at such a pit¬ 
tance. Louis XIV. was gathered to his 
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fathers, and Boon after his death were showered upon the stage, to tW 
matters improved a little.. Still the amount of £800. Her annuM salary i 
pay was poor enough. But what of at the French opera was lets than, 
that ? Those were the palmy days £150. The suppers of Mademoiselle 
of the heroes and heroines of the Guimard, another of the fairy-footed 
foot lamps. For the disciples of sisterhood, whose bust, bequeathed 
Thespis, Paris was a paradise. True, by her to the opera, is still the prur 
when dead they were refused Chris- cipol ornament of the dancers' green* 
tian burial, but they cared little about room, were renowned throughout 
.that, sinners that they were, for, Europe. They occurred thrice in the 
whilst living, courted, flattered, and week; the first was attended by the 
cherished, they amassed, or more most distinguished courtiers’ and 
often spent, princely fortunes. l>ur- nobles, the second by artists and 
ing the dissolute half century pre-. by men of letters and learning, the 
ceding the revolution, they were at third, which deserved the name of mi 
the summit of their prosperity, orgic, by the prettiest women she 
High born dames, even princesses of could collect. 

blood royal, culled their favourites Few of the amateurs, who, armed 
from amongst .the knights of the with double-barrelled telescopes, con- 
buskin ; actresses, dancers, mere template from box or stall the agjto/ 
figurantes, saw the wealthiest and bounds and graceful evolutions of -Iflfe 
proudest languishing at their feet, liouris of the ballet, have any ccmcep- 
and contending for their smiles, tiou of the amount,of labour and 
That Was the time when Wstris, the torture gone through, before even sit 
God of Dance, ns lie called himself, approach to perfection in the Tcipsir 
said publicly, and with the most ehoreau art is accomplished. ‘ AJberic 
perfect conviction, that there were Second, the very witty author of a 
only three great men in Europe, the very amusing book (albeit in thorough 
King of Prussia, M. de Voltaire, French taste) “Lcs Petits Mysteres 
and himself! ‘‘There are roses as de FOpera, " to whose pages Mr. 
well as thorns in my profession,*' Ilervev confesses himself largely in- 
said he to a friend \* ho expatiated debtcil, gives many curious details on 
on the happiness of being a public this subject. An immense amount of 
favourite. “ I assure you, some- courage, patience, resignation, and 
times I think 1 would rather be a toil, is necessary, to become even a 
mere captain of cavalry than what l middling dancer. The jwor children 
am.” “Old chronicles," says Albert —for dancing, above all tilings, must be 
Gler, in a spirited sketch of the learut young—commence with the 
French opera, “ tell us of the extra- stocks, heel to heel and knees out- 


ordinary luxury, in carnages, liveries, 
furniture, and’ jewels, displayed by 
Ihc goddesses of the opera. The 
Prince d’llcnin passed a contract 
with Sophie Arnonhl, by a clause of 
which he engaged to supply her with 
a new equipage every mouth. A, 
nymph who flourished iu the time of 
the Directory, the celebrated Clotilde, 
anjoyed, thanks to the munificence of 
jut Ituliuu prince and of a Spanish 
admiral an income of two millions, 
and managed, notwithstanding this 
royal revenue, to get into ,debt to the 
-tune of some five hundred thousand 
francs yearly.” Earlier than this, 
by fifty years, the Camargo and the 
Salle were all the rage. The latter, 
-Mr. Hervey tells us, paid a visit to 
'Loudon, and there, at one of her 
performances, gold and bank-notes 


wards. Half an hour of this, and 
another species of martyrdom begins. 
One foot is placed upon a bar which 
is grasped by the contrary hand. This 
is calk'd se casser, to break one's self. 
After this agreeable process come the 
thousand and one steps, essential.to 
aa opera dancer. ‘‘Such,” says an 
imaginary danseuse from whom M. 
Second professes to receive his infor** 
ination, a ‘ are the agreeable elements 
of the art of danciug. And do not 
suppose that these rude fatigues arejef 
short duration. They are perpetual, 
and on that condition only aoea*.& 
dancer retain her activity and supp!@ 
ness. A week's idleness musjT.be 
atoned for by tw'o months* double 
labour. The opcra-daucer realise* 
tiie fable of Sisyphus 4td his rock. 
She resembles the horse, who pays 
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bis repose, his flesh and his words, “ Mademoiselle, jevouspresente 
.fifcrty. the rapid victories of the race- ma femme. ” “ At Vienna she wte 


.J^sarty, the rapid victories of the raee- 
fdwase. I have seen Mademoiselle 
; ®%loni, after receiving a two hours’ 
;l#$bn from her father, fall helpless 
rimon the floor, and allow herself to be 
praressed, sponged, and again attired, 
without the least consciousness of 
What passed. The agility and won¬ 
derful bounds with which she, that 
.same evening, delighted the public, 
were purchased at this price. ” Be¬ 
sides these terrible fatigues, dancers 
often rnn serious personal risks. So, 
at least, says the author of the “ Petits 
Sfysteres” who, as a journalist and 
frequenter of the coulisses , is excellent 
authority, lie cannot resist a joke, 
but it is easy to sift the facts from 
their admixture of burlesque exagger¬ 
ations. “By dint, of inclining simu¬ 
lated dangers, the dancer accustoms 
herself to real peril, as a soldier in 
wartime becomes habituated to murder 
nad pillage. She suspends h ersclf from 
wires, sits upon pasteboard clouds, 
disappears through trap doors, comes 
in by the chimney and goes out by 
the window. In the first act of the 
Peri there is so dangerous a leap, that 
I consider Carlotta Grisi risks her life 


ma femme." “At Vienna she wte 
once called before the curtain twenty- 
two times in one evening, and wan 
drawn to her hotel, in her own car¬ 
riage, by forty young men of the first 
Austrian families. ” Every one re¬ 
members the enthusiasm excited by 
Fanny Elssler amongst the niatter- 
of-fiict Yankees. During her last 
engagement at the French opera her 
salary was eighty thousand francs a- 
vear. Taglioui and Elssler personify 
■the two styles into which the present 
school of dancing is divided, the 
bollohne and the tacqvcte. The for¬ 
mer is lightness combined with grace, 
when the dancer seems to float upon 
air. The tacquete is vivacity and 
rapidity ; little quick steps on the 
points of the feet. 

The principal singers now engaged 
at the French opera are Duprez and 
Gardoni, tenors ; Baroilhet, the* bary¬ 
tone; Bivmnnd and Serdn, who have 
succeeded, if they could not replace, 
tin* celebrated bass. Levasseur; and 
Madame Ntoitz. lhiprez is well 
known in England as n singer of 
groat energy and admirable method, 
but'whose powers have grievously 


eveiy time she takes it. Let M. 
Petipa be once awkward, or even 
absent, and Carlotta will break her 
head upon the boards. I know an 
Englishman who attends every per- 
fbnnance of this ballet. He is per¬ 
suaded it will be fatal to Carlotta, and 
would not for the world miss the 
catastrophe. It is the same man who, 
for three years, followed Carter and 
Van Amburgh, always hoping that a 
day would come when the animals 
would sup witjj their masters, and upon 
their masters. ” Considering the pre¬ 
paratory ordeal and frequent perils of 
their profession, dancers fairly earn 
the uibney and honours paid to them. 
Crowned heads have condescended to 
treat them as equals. At Stuttgart, we 
arc told, Tagiioni, towards the com¬ 
mencement of her career, won the 
affections of the Queen of Wurteni- 
berg, who shed tears at her departure. 
At Munich, the King of Bavaria in¬ 
troduced her to his Queen, with the 


suffered from over-exertion. Ilalevv 
and Meyerbeer should be indicted as 
the assassins of his once beautiful 
voice. The five tremendous acts of 
Hubert le Diablo, and the stunning 
accompaniments of the author of the 
Juive, are destructive to any tenor. 
In Paris, lhiprez is still a favourite, 
especially in Guillaume Tell, consi¬ 
dered his crack part. Gardoni, who 
lias now been two years on the opera 
boards, has replaced him in some of 
Ills characters. This voting singer 
has n very fresh and melodious voice, 
•groat taste and feeling, Imt lacks 
power, and, it is to be feared, will 
share the fate of most of his prede¬ 
cessors, and soon succumb to the- 
thundering orchestra of the Academic- 
B ovale.* As Mr. Honey very justly 
observes, there is no medium for a 
tenor at-the French opera. He must 
cither .scream, in order to be heard 
aliove Hie music, or be wholly inaudi¬ 
ble. Baroilhet is unquestionably 


* Doubtless Gardoni was apprehensive of some such deterioration of his voice, for 
ho has juBt left the Acadtmie, after much opposition on the part of the manager,.imd 
h&0 made a highly successful appearance at the Italian opera. 
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the best of the present opera company. 
His feting and singing are alike good, 
and his voice, of a less delicate tex¬ 
ture than a tenor, has preserved its 
vigour and freshness. It would be 
unfair to estimate his abilities by his 
performance, some two yearn ago, at 
the London Opera-house. He was then 
in ill health, aud was heard to great 
disadvantage. He has been fifteen 
years on the stage, but only the 
last five of them have been passed at 
rains. lie previously sang at various 
Italian theatres, chiefly at the Ban 
Carlo. Donizetti’s Roberto I>e- 
veroux and Belisario were composed 
expressly tor him. Madame Rosinc 
Stoltz, whose portrait, a very fair re¬ 
semblance, is prefixed to Mr. Hervey’s 
sketch of her operatic career, is a 
highly dramatic singer and an excel¬ 
lent actress, hut lier voice, of unusually 
extensive range. has a metallic sharp¬ 
ness which to our ear is not pleasant. 
She possesses a good stage fare and 
figure, and lier performance i» most 
effective both in tragic and comic 
parts, although she is usually pre¬ 
ferred in the former. We believe she 
lias never sung in England, perhaps 
ou account, of the short respite al¬ 
lowed her by the French opera—but 
one month in the year. She is said 
to be a god-daughter of the Duchess 
of Bern. Various notices of her life 
have been published, but there i> 
little agreement lietwccu them, li is 
generally understood that her early 
years were unprosperous, and that 
she endured much .suffering and 
misfortune. If so, she learned 
mercy from persecution, for she is 
now noted for her benevolence, and 
for the generous assistance, she 
affords to the needy amongst her 
comrades. 

Notwithstanding the efforts and 
merits of these throe or four singers, 
the French opera is in a declining 
state. A numerous company is not 
always synonymous with a strong 
one. Thu present malinger, M. Leon 
Lillet, has been accused of disgusting, 
dismissing, or omitting to eugage, 
some of the best singers of the day. 
Poultier, the Rouen cooper, a tenor of 
the Dnprez school, is cited as an in¬ 
stance. He was engaged by a former 
management at a thousand francs a- 
inonth for eight months in the year, 
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but, although much liked by tS#| 
public, he was kept in the backgron«>Xy 
owing partly, it was reported, totff 
his own nnassuming character, aafl|* : 
partly to certain green-room intrigues* 
and jealousies. During his vacation- , 
lie starred in the provinces, earning; 
four or five times the amount of hitg 
Paris salary. In his native town In 
was carried in trinmph, and treated^ 
to an interminable serenade, whose? 
performers, according to the deposi¬ 
tion of our friend, M. Second, reliev¬ 
ed each other every two hours, and 
kept up their harmony for a whole 
day and night. Roger, of the Opera 
Combine, is another singer whose 
proper place is at the Grand Opera. 
He is young, handsome, a good actor, 
and since Dnprez’ decline, the best- 
French tAor extant. 

At Paris theatres, and especially at. 
the opera, the next best thing 
having a good company is to have a 
good clw/ue. Such, at least, is the 
theory of the #tors and managers 
of the present day. The more 
rusty the tenor, the more wrinkled 
the prima donna, the greater the need 
of an army of iron-fisted, brazen- 
visuged hirelings to get np artificial 
applause, and inoculate the public 
with their factitious enthusiasm. In 
this latter respect they uow rarely 
succeed. The device Is stale, the 
trick detected, and yet the practice is 
maintained. It takes in no one. Even 
raw provincials and newly imported 
foreigners are up to the stratagem- 
before they have lieen a week in 
Paris. The press inveighs*agaiast it; 
audiences, far from being duped, often. 
remain silent when most pleased, lest 
they .'.lioiiid be confounded with the 
claqueurs. But no manager dares to 
."trike the first blow at this trouble-* 
some abuse. There is a regular con¬ 
tractor for the opera claque, receiving 
so much a month from each actor. 
Dupre/, has always refused to snbinhl 
to tins extortion, hut lie is, or was,' 
the only exception to the .rule. Th© 
contractor has an organised regiment 
under his orders, mustering sixty 
strong. Every opera night, before 
the opening of the doors, they as¬ 
semble at a low coffee-house in the 
Ruc'Favnrt, to receive his orders for 
the evening, and thence follow him to 
the theatre, into which they are ad- 
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4ittcd through a private entrance. 
§8liae of them are paid for applauding 
-these are the chiefs, the veteran 
|>^dappcrs; others applaud for a free 
^admission, whilst a third class are 
f&ontent to do their best for the good. 
" of the house, and to pay half-price for 
their tickets. The distribution of 
-these bravo-battalions, these knights 
• of the chandelier, as they are called, 
from the post of their'main body 
bojngrin the centre of the pit, requires 
r much-skill and judgment. The captain 
of the claque is an important personage, 
respected by his subordinates, courted 
‘tgt the actors, and skilled in the 
strategy of liis profession, which 
yields Mm a handsome income. A 
tap of his cane on the ground is the 
signal for applause. The chafouilleur , 
6r tickler, a variety of tub genus 
■claqueur, is in vogue chiefly at the 
smaller theatres. His duty is to 
laugh, and, if possible, infect his 
neighbours with his mirth. He stands 
upon a lower grade dfchc social step- 
ladder than the claqueur; very uu- 

a , as it appeai-s to us, his scope 
e display of original genius being 
decidedly larger. How delicately 
may he modulate Ills merriment, anil 
control his cachinnations. establish¬ 
ing a regular gamut, rising from the 
titter to the guffaw, abating from the 
irrepressible horse-laugh to the gratified 
snigger. He may himself be a better 
actor than those for whose benefit his 
mirth is feigned. And when, with 
aching ribs and a moist pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief— fjor an accomplished cha- 
tovtflew must be able to laugh till he 
cries — he retires from the scene en¬ 
livened by his efforts, it is with the 
proud consciousness that his con¬ 
tagious chuckle, as* much as author's 
jokes or buffo's comicalities, has con¬ 
tributed to set the theatre in a roar. 
Boilqau said that 

Le Frunqais, ne malin, erca le vaudeville, 

and Boilcau was right, although, when 
he wrote the line, he referred to a 
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it is inimitable on any other stage. 
Of the many attempts made, Hone 
have succeeded .in catching its peculiar 
spirit. The Englishman has his farce, 
the German his possenspicl , the Span¬ 
iard his saynete, but . the vaudeville 
will only flourish on French soil, or, 
at least, in the hands of French 
authors and actors. Piron aud Le- 
sftge were its fathers ; their mantle 
has been handed down through suc¬ 
ceeding generations, worn alternately 
by a Piis and a liarni, by a Panard," 
whom Marmontel called the La Fon¬ 
taine of the vaudeville, and a Desau- 
giers, until, in the present day, it rests 
upon tiie shoulders of Scribe, and liis 
legion of rivals and imitators. With 
the exception of the four theatres 
royal aud the Italian opera, there is 
not a playhouse in Pans where it is 
not performed, although in each it 
takes a different tone, to which the 
actors, as they change from one stage 
to another, insensibly adapt them¬ 
selves. Thus the four principal 
vaudeville theatres have each their 
own style. There is an immeasurable 
distance between the vaudeville yrivois, 
the laxity, not to say the positive 
indecency, of the Palais Iloyal — sup¬ 
ported by the double-enlmd/rs of Ravel 
and Madame Lemonil, aud the buf¬ 
foonery of Alcido Totisez — and the 
neat and correct little comedies of the 
Gyinnase, so admirably enacted by a 
Ferville, a Jfuina, and a Rose Clieri. 
To the latter theatre, the Parisian 
matrons conduct their daughters; the 
funner they themselves hesitate to 
■\ isit. The substauce is not invariably 
more praiseworthy at the ou'.“ than at 
the other, but the form is always more 
'•ecorous. 

In discussing tin* vaudeville, the . 
theatre bearing that name natu¬ 
rally claims the precedence, to which 
the excellence of its present company 
also gi vex it some title. IT util the year t 
179 2, there existed at Paris no theatre 
specially appropriated to this style of 
performance, which was given at the 
Conxhlic Italienne. It attracted 


particular style of satirical song, and 
not to the farces and comedies, inter¬ 
mixed with couplets aud snatches of 
music, that have since borne the name. 
The Frenchman not only created the 
vaudeville, but he reserved to himself 
Bs Monopoly. Essentially French, 


crowds; and Sedainc, the composer, 
vexed to see it preferred to his comic 
operas, wrote a couplet against it, 
exhibiting more spleen than ]>octical 
merit. The attack, however, together 
with the refusal of a small pension 
which lie had claimed from the Italian 
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Comedy, to whose treasury he had to s(pg, of which the dret ran m 

brought millions of francs, irritated follows:— * 

Fiis, the vaudevilllste then in rogue, Un actenr, 

the Scribe of his day. In conjunction Qui rent de 1’auteur 

with Barn5 and a few actors, he opened Suivre en toot 

a theatre in the Rue de Chartres. The L’esprit et le gont, 

enterprise was crowned with complete Doit d ’ * bord » 

•success, and an able company was Pe savoir son toI©, 

soon assembled. Mr. Hervey has laire au moms )• petit effort, 

collected some droll anecdote* of the Here lie stopped short, and ro-'J 
actor* who flourished under tjiis’ma- peated the verse thrice, but could get 1 *, 
liagement, although they lose part no further; from that day a settled 
of their point by translation. Chapellc, gloom came over him, and he soon 
a short stout man, “with’eyes that committed suicide, by throwing him- 
were continually opening and shutting, self out of a window.” 
thick black eyebrows, a mouth always The great guns of the present 
half open, and a pair of leg* rcsom- Vaudeville company are, Arnal, Bar- 
bin^ in shape the feet of an elephant,” dou, and Felix; Madame Albert, 
was remarkable for his credulity, and lately become Madame Bignon, by a 
his > oinradcs took particular delight second marriage; and MadameDoche, 
in mystifying him. “Seveste, who sister of Miss Plunkett the dancer, 
had jn*t‘returned from fulfilling an It would be difficult to find five' 
engagement at lloucn, told the unfor- better actors in their respective styles. 


innate dupe that, during hi* stai in 
that town, lie had succeeded in taming 
a carp so perfectly, that it followed 
him about like a dog; nddjpg, 
that lie was much grie\ ed at haring 
lost it. ‘ IIow did that happen said 
(’hapelle, greatly interested, * Why,’ 
replied Seveste, * one e\ cuing, I took 
it to my dressing-room at the theatre; 
sus I was going home after the per¬ 
formance, a terrible storm came on-, 
and my poor carp, in trying to leap 
a gutter, fell in and was drowned.'— 
‘ 1 low very unlm ky ’ ’ cried (’hapelle; 
‘ I alwnj’s thought a carp could swim 
like n tisli! * As lie grew older, how iw or, 
(’hapelle, wean'of being continually 
hoaxed, made up hi* miud to believe 
nothing, rind carried his scepticism *o 
fur as to reply to a friend’* anxious 
inquiries after his health, • Ask some¬ 
body else that question, my fine fel¬ 
low ; you can’t take wic in now'.’ ” 
Another of the company, C’arpeutier, 
•drank aw a)’ hi* memory, forgot his 
old parts, and could learn no now 
ones. For a long time he did not 
»et, but at last ventured to appear iu 
a procession, as a barber who had 
nothing to say. The audience imme¬ 
diately recognised their old favourite, 
and applauded him for several minutes 
after he left the stage. Once more 
lndiind the scenes, he exclaimed, “Ila 
in’ont reconnu! Tls m’out recouuu! ” 
ami burst into tears. “ Iu one of his 
parts, C’arpenticr had some couplets 


All of them, with the exception, we 
believe, of Burden, have performed 
in London, and ween received with 
enthusiasm as great a* the chilly 
audience of the St. James’s theatre 
e\er think.* fit to manifest. Arnal, 
although he has formidable rivals at 
hi* own and other theatres, Is un¬ 
questionably the first French comic 
at tor of the day. Farce is his forte — 
we ask his pardon, and wonld say, 
comedy, \audcrillc, charge , extrava¬ 
ganza* or any other name* by which 
it tna\ lie fitting to designate the very 
farcical pieces in which he usually per¬ 
form*. There are uo farce* now upon 
the French stage; the term is voted low. 
Molicre, it is true, wrote and .acted 
farces, until he glided into a higher 
sttle; but the more genteel authors 
ami actor* of the present time, will 
not so far condescend. They willingly 
produce and perform the most pitifhl 
buffooneries, but then it is under a 
better sounding title. They look to 
the letter and not the spirit; admit the 
thing, but repudiate the name, hu 
Jarceur »! Arnal, of course, follows the 
fashion of the times, although too 
sensible a fellow, wc suspect, to care 
a rush about the matter. For the lut 
twenty years lie has been the chief 
prop of tiie Vaudeville, where he per¬ 
forins tor ten months out of the twelve, 
at a salary of fourteen hundred pounds, 
witli feux or allowances of twenty 
francs for every act he plays in. His 


> 
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first appearance was In tlie tragic 
character of Mithridates, in which he 
convulsed his audience with laughter. 
Convinced by this experiment that 
^tragedy was not his line, lie turned 
.‘•Mg attention to low comedy, and 
1 enacted JTocrisse. “ In this part,” he 
says, in a very dcver poetical epistle 
to his friend Bouffe, “ I was allowed 
' to be tolerably amusing, but all de¬ 
clared that I was much more comic in 
. Mithridates.” Off the stage there is 
nothing particularly funny in Antal's 
•appearance. The expression of his 
face, which is much marked with the 
small pox, is quiet and serious, and it 
is by this same seriousness that he 
• makes his hearers laugh. When act¬ 
ing, nothing will extort a smile, from 
him. -Gifted with extreme self-posses¬ 
sion and a ready wit. he now and then 
embroiders his parts, always with the 
happiest effect. The excessive dry¬ 
ness with which he gives out his jokes 
often constitutes their chief merit. 
To enumerate his crack characters, 
those which he may be said to have 
created, would be too long a task. 
The Poltron is (Hie of his best, and the 
story goes that iiis valet, who had 
been a soldier, having seen him per¬ 
form it, gave him warning the next 
morning, declaring that he could not 
possibly remain in the service of so 
inveterate a coward. .Some of his 
happiest efforts have been made in 
little one-act drolleries for two per¬ 
formers ; such as Passe Miimit , when* 
he is ably seconded by Bardou. “ lu 
private life, Areal is grave, taciturn, 
and fond of study; he is said to be a 
regular frequenter of the Bibliutheque 
Royals, and has published, besides his 
epistle to Bouffe, a collection of 
prettily versified tales and tables.” 
The letter to Bouffe is an amusing 
and witty sketch of his own career. 

Happening, some seven years ago. 
to enter the ill-lighted, iow-reofed 
theatre of a third-rate French town, 
full five hnndred miles from Paris, we 
were struck and fascinated by the ex¬ 
quisite grace and feeling with which 
an actress of the name of Albert 
enacted the part of a blind girl in 
Frederick Soul id’s painful drama of 
Diane de Chivry. The place of so 
accomplished a performer was evi¬ 
dently on the Parisian boards, and we 
learned with surprise, that she was on 


no mere starring expedition, but had 
quitted the capital, where she was idol¬ 
ised, with a view to a long stay in the 
provinces. It is rare that Frenclf actors 
who can obtain a decent engagement 
at Paris, consent to waste their 
sweetness upon provincials for more 
than a few- nights in the year; and at 
the time, the motives of Madame 
Albert’s self-banlshuieut, which has 
only Recently terminated, was to us a 
mystery. The explanation wo sub¬ 
sequently heard of it, agrees with that 
given by Mr. Hervev, and is most 
creditable to the delicacy and good 
feeling of the actress who thus aban¬ 
doned the scene of her early triumphs 
to submit herself to the caprices and 
clumsy criticisms of country audiences. 
She wished “ to spare her husband— 
then engaged in a subordinate capacity 
at the Theatre Francois, and who was 
seldom spoken of otherwise than as 
• the husband of Madame Albert of 
the Vaudeville’—the mortification of 
seeing his ow n efforts completely cast 
inty the shade by those of his wife ; 
and if was with the view of associat¬ 
ing him in future, with her own suc¬ 
cesses that she determined on refusing 
every proposal made to her by the 
different managers of the capital, a 
task she persevered in until his death 
enabled her to return without com¬ 
punction to Paris, where her place 
liad long been empty." Eclipsed and 
unnoticed in the metropolis, AI. Al¬ 
bert, whose real name was ltodrigues, 
passed muster very well in country 
towns. Of his widow-, who has been 
seen and appreciated in London, we 
need say nothing. All who have wit¬ 
nessed her delightful performances, 
w ill admit her to be one of the most 
charming actresses of the day. Voice, 
face, figure, every tiling is in her fa¬ 
vour; her popularity is as well estab¬ 
lished as her talent is versatile and 
perfect. “She is cited,” says Mr. 
ilervey, “as one of those who, hot 
more by their brilliant natural gifts 
than by their private worth, have 
become ornaments of the profession to 
which they belong, and who, whilst 
they can fairly claim universal admi¬ 
ration, are not less entitled to univer¬ 
sal respect." There are few actresses 
upon any stage deserving of so high 
an encomium, there ii perhaps not 
ouc of whom, as of Madame Albert, 
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It may with troth be said, that m the 
.several style* of comedy, vaudeville, 
and domestic drama, she is unsur¬ 
passed, if not unequalled. 

Another pretty woman and excel¬ 
lent actress is the Belgian beauty, 
Madame Doche, to whose personal 
attractions the lithograph prefixed to 
her memoir does less than Justice. She 
made her first appearance at the early 
age of fourteen, at the Versailles 
theatre, under the assumed name of 
Flenry. Site is now only threc-and- 
twenty, but her reputation as a first- 
rate actress'has been established for 
the last half-dozen years. Of her it 
was mid, when slie acted at. Brussels, 
her native city, that she was pretty 
enough to succeed without talent, 
and hswl enough talent to dispense with 
beauty. She was one of the first who, 
with Felix for her partner, danced the 
Polka upon the Paris stage 1 , in the 
piece called La Polka m Province. 
The dance was then new, and her 
graceful performance of it excited 
enthusiastic applause. 

From the Vaudeville to its neigh- 
bour and rival, the Variety, the dis¬ 
tance is short; to choose between 
them, in resjiect otVcxcebence of aid¬ 
ing, and amount of amusement, is very 
difficult. The founder of the Varietes 
was the witty Mile. Montansier, who, 
previously to the first French Hovo- 
lution, hud the management of the 
Versailles theatre, as well as of several 
of the principal provincial ones. In 
17‘.M), she opened the house now known 
as the Palais lloi/al, tor mixed ]«*r- 
fbrinaneos, tragedy, comedy, and. 
opera. Then* Mile. Mars commenced 
her career. The prosperity of the 


company dates from 1796, when th£i 
celebrated Brunet joined it. Brun e t 
was the theatrical joker of hie time; 
and all stray puns and witticisms, goud*- 
had, and indifferent, jrere attributed- 
to him as regularly as, at * later day* 
and in another country, they ba&d 
been fathered upon a Jekyll and m t 
Rogers, Many of his jests had m‘ 
political character, and got him intof 
serious scrapes. This, Mr. Hetvey 
ap]»ears to doubt, but without reason, 
in various memoirs and remiiuscenees 
of the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury, we find recorded Brunet’s sting¬ 
ing sarcasms, and the cousequent repri¬ 
mands ami even imprisonments he in¬ 
curred. “ L'Empereur n'aimc qme 
Josephine et la chmse!" was his excla¬ 
mation when Napoleon's project of 
divorce was first bruited about; and. 
for days Paris rang with the dap 
je<t. “ Le char Vattend!" he cried,' 
pausing before the triumphal arch on 
which stood tlie horses and empty 
chariot, the spoils of Venice. Bat the 
license of Monsieur Brunet's tongue 1 
was little relished bv the imperial 
charlatan. — fc claqueur de la dranef 
t n«i>, as he has been called. Corei- 
cau though he was. he had a thorough 
French susceptibility of ridicide, and 
well knew that, with his laughter- 
loving subjects, wit carried weight. 
The actor was summoned before the 
prelect i»f judiec, severely lectured, 
and admonished to abjure puns, if ho 
would escape punishment. “ Mm» 
<jue ronfc: vons que je fosse" replied 
poor Brunet, in pireonsaoceHts, •' vest 
own metier de faire des calembourgs.fy 
tjnqne ma me. Votilez rows done qme- 
je scie. dtt hoisf"* And, in spite of 


* Innumerable jefts and lampoons circulated at the time of Napoleon’s separation ’ 
from Josephine, and second marriage. Conscious of the unworthy part he acted, the 
Emperor was greatly galled by them. M The keenest and most remarkable of these,”’ 
says a German author who was in Paris at the time, * is unquestionably a Chamom 
Poiaturde, of which hundreds of copies have been distributed, and which thousands 
have got by heart. Its author, in spite of Napoleon’s fury, and of the zealous exer¬ 
tions of the police, has not been discovered. Several hundred persons have been 
arrested for copying or repeating it; but its original source remains unknown.” It 
consists of nine versos, iu the vulgar and mutilated French of the Paris holies. A. 
couple of them will give a notion of the sly wit of the whole. They refer, of course*, 
to the Emperor and to his future bride, Maria Louisa of Austria:— 


Pour ell' il s’ost fait l'aut' jour 
Poind'uu bel habit d'diinuuche, 

Et des diuumnts tout autour, 

Pres d' sa ligur comm' qa tranche ! 
La p'tite lurouue, j'en Homin' siir, 
Aim' mieux l'prtscnt quo Pfutur. 


Ah! cowin' oil' va s'arauser, 

(" te princess' qui nous arrive l 
Nous, j'allons boir’ ct denser, 
N'senrouer k crier: Viv?! 

KU, s* ra PidoP 4* la nation, 

J' l'ons lu dans 1' proclamation. 
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JWpaces |»d imprisonment, he con- 
each, evening to delight the 
ence of theVarietds with his highly 
~ allnsions to the men and events 
tjhe day. His repntation was Euro- 
loan. “Brazier, in his Hisioire dee 
t Petits Theatres de Paris , relates that, 
. feeing one day, (March 31st, 1814,) on 
'guard .at the Barri&re St. Martin, a 
young Calmnck officer, who could 
feiardly fcpeak a word of French, asked 
feha the way to Brnnct's theatre.” 
■. Aided by Tiercelin, the .popular actor 
-the time, who took his types from 
the lowest classes of the people, Brunet 
•ensured the prosperity of the theatre, 
.until at last the actors at the Francis, 
Vfho had long complained of the pre¬ 
sence accorded by the public to Bru¬ 
net's performances, addressed repeated 
ijamonstrances to government, and de- 
clared that the taste of the nation was 
becoming corrupted, and the classic 
drama of Corneille and Racine despis¬ 
ed. They were supported l>y Fouche 
qnd a section of the press, until at 
last Napoleon, wl»s meddled greatly 
in theatrical matters, and one of whose 
sayings was, that if Corneille had lived 
in Ids time, he would have made him 
a prince, thought proper to interfere. 
Brunet’s company was ejected from 
the. Palais Royal, and took refuge, 
whilst the present theatre on the Bou¬ 
levard Montmartre was building, in the 
,»Theatre de la Cite, on the left bank of 
the Seine. On the last night at the 
Palais.Royal, (31st December, 1800,) 
the actors and actresses took their 
leave of the public on that side the 
river, in a series of appropriate coup¬ 
lets. One erf these ran as follows:— 


Vou^que 1'tambour et tambourin 
A Ja jrloir’, au plaisir entraine; 

Qnanu vous qvez pasne le tthin, 
Craindrez vous de passer la Seine ? 

This reference to the martial prowess 
of the 44 grande nation of course 
nearly brought down the house, but it 
did not carry the audience over the 
water, at least for seme time. At 
last a-new and successful play proved a 
magnet Of irresistible attraction, and 
produced a receipt of twelve thousand 
pounds in three months. ' 

In June, 1807, the new Theatrt? des 
Varietds opened. Its situation, on a 
-crowded central boulevard, is cxcel- 
,*l8nfc, and its vogue, with a few brief 
fetservals, has been constant. A large 


proportion erf the best French eoroic 
actors of the present century have acted 
there during ihe- thirty-nine years that 
have elapsed since its inauguration. 
Amongst these are reckoned Bosquier 
Gavaudan,. the best couplet singer of 
his day,—remarkable for his distipet 
articulation, and who, 44 from con¬ 
stantly personating officers of rank, 
grew so accustomed to wear a red 
ribbon in his coat, that, even when 
sitting in his dressing-gown at homo, 
he did not feel comfortable w'ithont 
one in his button-holeMine. Bar- 
royer, a dame of Charles X. before 
the Revolution, the protectress and 
one of the teachers of Mile. Mars; 
Potier, pronounced by Talma to be 
the most consummate actor ho ever 
knew; Vcmet, the admirable come¬ 
dian ; and Odry, who has been called 
the French Liston, but who is prefer¬ 
red, by most of those whom a thorough 
knowledge of both languages renders 
capable of equally appreciating French 
and English farce, even to the great 
Paul Pry himself. Then came Frede¬ 
rick lycmaitre, the hero of the melo¬ 
drama, and sometimes of the more 
elevated class of drama. He was ill 
supported at the Vnrietcs, and conse¬ 
quently proved less attractive than he 
has since been at the Porte St. Martin, 
lie is remarkable for the care with 
which he. studies every detail of his 
characters, even to the most tritiing 
points of dress and accessories. Ilis 
love of consistency betrays him, at 
times, into what may be termed the 
pedantry <rf costume. 44 When play¬ 
ing Buridan, in the Tour do Nesle, he 
‘appeared as prime minister in the 
fourth act, clad in velvet, but with a 
plain woollen shirt, whereas the cour¬ 
tiers around him w ore fine linen gar¬ 
nished with lace. On his being asked 
the reason of this apparent inconsis¬ 
tency, he replied, that ho did not wear 
a linen shirt because at the epoch 
referred to in the piece, they were not 
in common use; 4 Nay, more,' added 
he, 4 a century afterward, Isabel of 
Bavaria was reproached with extra¬ 
vagance for having too much of linen 
in her trousseau .’ ” He was once hissed 
at Orleans, when performing the part 
of a starving and destitute man, for 
taking snuff out of a bit of paper. 
He bad thought it Improbable 
that the needy wretch he repre- 
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sentfed would cany a snuff-box. 
Guessing the cause of the public dis¬ 
approbation, he produced a gold One, 
whieh was vehemently applauded. 

Jenny Vertpr£, the miniature Mafs, 
as she has been called, hi compliment 
to her talent, and with reference to 
her diminutive stature, held more than 
one engagement at the Vari&es. She 
has been a great rambler, having acted 
Ih Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
and visited England as- manager of a 
French company. She married Car- 
monche, a writer of vaudevilles, has 
left tiie stage, and teaches young ac¬ 
tresses. 

The present company at this plea¬ 
sant theatre is rich in talent. It 
includes seven or eight actors and 
actresses, who may be justly termed 
excellent in their respective styles. 
At the top of the list stand Bonffe and 
Dejazet. Respecting the latter, we 
have but iittta to add to the opinion 
we expressw iu a recent number of 
this Magazine. After a long and 
fatiguing career, and at an age when 
most actresses have either left the 
scene, or dwindled into duennas and 
other subordinate parts, she still 
affords more pleasure, by lier perfor¬ 
mances than nine-teuths of her youth¬ 
ful contemporaries. Her making-up 
is admirable, and she aud Madame 
Doche divide between them the hon¬ 
our of being the best dressed women 
on the French stage. Iu the ball¬ 
room or the street she still looks 
.voting; for although her face depends 
upon paint, her figure is erect and 
juvenile, and one would hardly sus¬ 
pect, her of being the mother of ‘‘Mon¬ 
sieur Eugene* Dejazct, who has 
attained some celebrity as a musical 
composer, and of a daughter w’ho 
appeared at the St. James's theatre, 
in 1844, under the name of Made¬ 
moiselle Honninie.” Her generosity 
and excellent heart have endeared her 
to her comrades. Her wit and ready 
repartee are proverbial. Mr. llervey 
quotes a few of her bon mots , but he 
might have made a better selection. 
It is true that, besides the difficulty of 
translation, he may *have been ham¬ 
pered by the latitude the lady allows 
herself. He regrets that a collection 
of her smart sayings is not made, to 
be called Di^jazetiana; and opines that 
it would rival in merit, and far surpass 
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in bulk, the volume Containing th$ 
sallies of the famous Sophie Arnonftfc 
Something of the sort has been pub- 
lished, under the title of the “Pa¬ 
roquet de Mademoiselle Dtpafeet,'* hit 
to its authenticity or varoe we arp 
unable to speak. ' * ‘ \ 

In the year 1821, a young man lit 
his twenty-first year, by trade .a car¬ 
ver and gilder, was engaged to act *| 
the new theatre of the Panoramtt 
Dramatique, at the enormous salary 
of twelve pounds per annum. T6 
augment this pittance, and to please 
his father, who was averse to his new 
profession, he employed himself be^ 
tween the acts in gilding frames in a 
small workshop behind the scenes. 
This ill-paid aspirant to histidOnie 
fame was Marie Bouffe, “the most 
perfect comedian of his day," say* 
Mr. llervey, and we fully coincide in' 
the verdict. Bouffii is one of the 
most intelligent, accomplished, • and 1 
agreeable actors we ever saw; subtie 
aud delicate in his conceptions of 
character. energetft’witliout rant,-ever 
true to Nature, and of a rare versa¬ 
tility of talent. We have known 
several persons who fancied, partly 
perhaps on account of his name, that 
lie only acted comic parts; they should 
see him obtain a succes de hrmes , 
throw a whole theatre into tears, by 
his exquisite finding and pathos in 
serious ones. No actor more tho¬ 
roughly makes his audience forget that 
he is one. His identification with hid 
part is complete. The two lines of 
characters he usually takes are old 
men and lads, even very young boys. 
And in both he perfectly succeeds. 
We are doubtful in which to prefer 
him. As the noisy, lively, mischie¬ 
vous urchin in the Gamin de Parity 
and as the griping old miser in the 
Fide de f Aiwe, he is equally excellent. 
His countenance is remarkable. ’ A 
clever critic has said of him, that he 
has the physiognomy of a Mephia- 
topheles and the eye of an aagek 
The observation is singularly happy. 
There is something Mephistophefiaa 
in the curve of his nose, and in the 
lines around Ilia mouth. Hi& oom- 
maud of expression is extraordinary ; 
his eyes, especially, alternately fled 
fire and grow dim with melancholy oi 
tenderness. His figure is abort, Inin, 
aud frail; Ida general appearance 
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ic*fekly, and not without cause, for 
VMOr Btmffe is consumptive, And, to 
jpidge from bis looks, not long for this 
The only actor upon the 
Jmnch or English stage with whom 
? me can compare him is the veteran 
f iFarren. But the comparison is to the 
. advantage of the Frenchman, whose 
chief characteristic is his entire free¬ 
dom from mannerism and stage 
lo ck. Mr. Farren is of the old and 
aterling school of actors, of which, 
imfortunately, so few' remain. lie 
atands first in his line upon the 
English boards, and deserves to be 
spoken of with all respect. Would 
that we had a dozen as good. But 
lie has his faults, and the chief one 
Is mannerism, certain peculiar ways 
that prevent the spectator from for¬ 
getting the actor in tiie person he 
represents, trities, wiikii it may be 
hypercritical to cavil at, but which 
nevertheless spoil the illusion, and 
compel the exclamation, “There is 
Farren.” Take for example his fa¬ 


vourite trick of scratching his upper 
lip with his forefinger. We have seen 
Jtouffe many times—less frequently, 
certainly, than we have Farren—but 
we never perceived in him any of those 
peculiarities. His creations are ori¬ 
ginal and new throughout; the mime 
disappears, and we have before us the 
gossiping old man, the rough ship- 
pboy, the simple-hearted recruit. We 
mo really at a loss to point out a fault 
or suggest an Improvement in Boufle's 
acting. “If the public,” says M. 
jEpgeaeBrifFault, “finds that he makes 
but little progress in the course of 
oach jrear, it is because lie is as near 
perfection s* an actor can be.” Many 
of Mr. fierv rals criticisms are excel¬ 
lent; none j^ore so than the follow¬ 
ing :—“ Bonffete gaiety is frank and 
communicative, his pathos simple, yet 
inexpressibly touching; the foundation 
of his character is sensibility; he feels 
afi.be says. He never employs any 
Superfluity of action for the purpose of 
-producing effect, nor does he seek, by 
first raising his voice almost to a 
shriek, and then lowering it to a 
whisper, to startle his audience into a 
fit of enthusiasm; on the contraiy, 
& studied sobriety, both of spoecli and 
gestme,,ig one of the peculiar features 
, of his acting.” When Bouffd visits 
» E n gland , wc recommend some of our 


actors, who at present “imitate hu¬ 
manity so abominably,” to attend his 
performances, and strive to profit by 
his example. 

•We have lingered at the Varidtcs, 
and must move onwards, rather against 
our will, and although mueh remains 
to be said concerning that amusing 
theatre and its actors. Hyaciathes 
nose, v aloue, would furnish materials 
for a chapter, and of alanniug longi¬ 
tude, if in proportion with the fea¬ 
ture. The tw'o Lepeintres w'oultl fill 
ail article. They are brothers ami 
rival punsters. The jokes of Lcpein- 
tre .Teuno have been printed and sold 
at the theatre door. His senior, who 
is no way inferior to him, either as a 
wit or an actor, said, with reference 
to luinself, that he carried abundance 
wherever he went, *• pumju'on y voyolt 
le pain trainer (Lepeiutre aiue.”) 

On. the site of an old cemetery 
stands the theatre kfoiwn as the 
Gymnase Dramatique. *A suggestive, 
fact for the moralist. Heath replaced 
bv Momu>; the mourner's tears suc¬ 
ceeded by tiic quips and cranks of an 
Acbaril. by tbe wreathed smiles of a 
Rose Cheri. Where the funeral once 
took its slow' and solemn wav, rouged 
processions pass, tinsel heroes strut 
and vapour. Thousand-tinted gar¬ 
lands supplant the pule immortelles 
that decked the graves; the sable 
cloak is dotted, and motley's the only 
wear. Surely actors must be larid 
men to tread a stage covering so many 
mouldering relics of mortality. Not 
for Potosi. and the Real del lilonte to 
lioot, would we do it, lest, at the 
witching hour, some ghastly skeleton 
a'.ray should rise and drive us from 
the Golgotha, or drag ns to the char¬ 
nel-house beneath. But we forget 
that tbe good old days are gone when 
such things were, or were believed in, 
and that superstition is now' as much 
out of date as a heavy coach upon the 
Great North Road. Spectres may 
occasionally l»c seen at the Gynmaee, 
but they are veiy material, flesh-aml- 
blood sort of goblins, well known as 
impostors, even to the soene-sliiftera. 
Tins need not prevent any aspiring 
young novelist, defbous of coming 
out in the ghastly and ghostly line, 
from profiting by our hint, and pro¬ 
ducing, after a little preparatory 
cramming with Mrs. Radcliffe and the 
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Five Nights of St. Albans, what the 
^newspapers call “ a romance of thrill¬ 
ing interest” cm the subject of the gay 
Gymnase and its grave foundation. 

Built in 1819, the Gymnase “was 
originally intended, as its name de¬ 
notes, to be a kind of preparatory 
school for dramatic aspirants, whence 
the most promising actors and ac¬ 
tresses were to be occasionally trans¬ 
ferred to the different royal theatres.' 1 
For some years—from 1824 till the 
July -Revolution—it was known as 
the Theatre de Madame , and was 
under the special patronage of the. 
Duchess of Bcrri, whom the manager 
had propitiated by sending a part of 
hijs company to amnse her when 
bathing at Dieppe. At that time it 
ranked immediately after the theatres 
royal, taking the precedence of the 
Vaudeville and other minors. Shorn 
by the Revolution of its honours and 
privileges, its*favour with the public 
suffered lit tic* diminution. For many 
years Bouffe performed there, and 
there achieved his greatest triumphs. 
At the Varietes he has not been so 
well catered for by the dramatists. 
The present company at the Gymnase 
is very good. Bressant, Ferville. 
Numa, Klein, and Ach,.rd, are excel¬ 
lent actors. In actresses, also, the 
theatre is well provided, and the 
whole tone of its company aud per¬ 
formances is such as to render it one 
of the most correct and agreeable in 
Paris. But tin* gem of the Gymnase. 
its grand attraction, to our thinking, 
is that delightful little actress. Rose 
Cheri. Never, assuredly, was a pretty 
name more appropriately bestowed. 
Her plump, fresh, pleasant little face, 
reminds one of the Jiose , and cheri*' 
she assuredly is by the hundreds of 
thousands whom her graceful and 
tasteful performance has enchanted. 
Mademoiselle Cheri, who is only oue- 
and-twenty, made her “ first appear¬ 
ance, upon any stage” at the some¬ 
what early age of five years. “ She 
acted the part of Lisetfe, in the Roman 
dune Jleure. for the amusement of her 
parents, (the other two characters 
being sustained Jw two of her play¬ 
mates;) and thffolent displayed by 
her was so remarkable, that she was 
encouraged to repeat the essay in 
public at the theatre of Bpurges, on 
which occasion her infant exertions 
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were rewarded by the enthusia&ti&r 
applause of the audience, .and—which ] 
was probably still more to her taste— 
by a shower of bonbons .” Either the 
applause or the bonbons , or both, 
decided her vocation, and she con* 
turned to act from time to time, until 
at length she became a regular meat* 
ber of a provincial company, whose ’ 
manager was her father. In 1842* 
site went to Paris, where she soon; 
took rank with the best jeunes pre¬ 
mieres of the capital. She has been 
justly called the most loveable actress 
upon the French stage; so graceful, so 
soft aud womanly, displaying alter¬ 
nately such gennine feeling said na¬ 
ture, and such arch coquetiy of man¬ 
ner; always such great freshness of 
style. We were pleased to see her 
properly appreciated during her last 
visit to London, both by press and 
public. Trained to the stage from so 
early mi age—although not, as Ma¬ 
demoiselle Dejazet is said to have 
been, bom in a theatre—it Is not sur¬ 
prising that Rose Cheri is in^he 
highest degree self-possessed and at 
her ease. But if she is sans peur on 
the boards, she is also—most ns® 
commendation of a French actressy— 
saits reproche in private file. Such a 
Rose as tins is indeed the pride of the 
garden. 

Two words about the Palais Royal, 
and we have done; leaving the drama¬ 
tic aristocracy of the theatres royal, 
and the smaller fry of the Boule¬ 
vards, for some future opportunity of 
comment. The Francois, although 
it reckons in its company several ex¬ 
cellent comic actors, relics chiefly on 
tragedy, and will doubtless continue 
to do so, as long as; it possesses 
Rachel, or until a comedian of very 
extraordinary talent starts up. And 
in French tragedies, even, heretical as 
it may sound, in the classic master¬ 
pieces of Corneille and Racine, we* 
take far less pleasure than in the 
witty and sparkling comfedies of 
many less renowned authors, to whktf 
the genius of the language so„mqda 
better adapta-itself. Nay, we 
to have more than onoe passed (be 
Francois without the least compttne- 
ti m, with las Horaces or 
on the bills, and a crowd at u*e*de©r, 
to commit ourselves, a f&f paces 
farther, to the friendly^ajms of* stall 
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1 4 Wr'tfce Palais Royal, and the mirth- in eveiy possible way, and apprenticed 

/^httptrfcg influence of Touse* and ’' ‘-’ ^ - --* 

L'’£eva8Sor, the most comical buffoon 
taferi admirable mimic on the French 


|fo< 'When the VurieteV company was 
»*•'expelled from the little theatre of the 
t 'Palais Royal, it became the scene of 
manner of bastard performances. 
/'Rope dancers, wooden puppots, even 
were the actors. The most in- 
^ttemgent of these were the quadrupeds. 
'^4lr. Hervev gives the following an- 
‘’tttoyds of a melodrama enacted by 
» Utem >— 

“*• “A jfonng Russian princess, held 
Adaptive in a castle by a tyrant, has a 
'* lever, who lias sworn to effect her 
l ’tea cm. On the rising of the curtain, 
’dhe'fair prisoner, a pretty spaniel, is 
'discovered walking on the para]K*t of 
*» tower; the lover, a very handsome 
dog, presently appears at the foot of 
♦he wall, barking most amorously. 
Ab for the tyrant, he is represented 
%y a ferocious-looking bull-dog, with 
'a dfetothed nose. On a given signal, 
tile lover’s army make their entree, 
|ud scale the walls of the castle, 
vraich, after a gallant defence on the 
pvt of the garrison, is finally taken, 
and the princess delivered.” 

’ When the public had had enough 
of these canine comedies, the theatre 
was converted into a coffee-house. 
Dot tbe old dramatic prestige still 
hung about the place, and, after a 
time, the frequenters of the establish¬ 
ment were diverted, whilst sipping 
their punch and lemonade, with de¬ 
tached scenes and jdiort vaudevilles, 
performed by two or three persons. 
•Finally, in 1830, the house was re¬ 
built, and a regular Ucen.se obtained - 
and from that date to the present 
day it has been a favourite resort of 
all, lovers of a hearty laugh. Pojazct 
aim Achard were long its chief sup¬ 
port. They have left it; but others, 
little, if .at all, Inferior, have replaced 
, (hem. Foremost amongst these 
' r stknds JPierre Levassor, the best 
'panne ballad-singer in France. In- 
* aqunerablC were the difficulties lie had 
tb overcome befqjre he could fully 
his passion for acting, and 
pl&ydus innate talent at a Paris 
/theatre* 'His father, an old soldier of 
" llajk/eon’s armies, opposed his pro- 
ifWtefty', which early manifested itself, 


him<to a trade. During the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, young Levassor was on 
business at Marseilles, where a dinner 
was given to celebrate the event. “At 
the general request, he sang the, song - 
of the Trots Couleurs, with such im¬ 
mense success, that on the party 
adjourning after dinner to the theatre, 
a note was thrown on the stage, in 
which he volunteered to sing it in 
public, if agreeable to the audience. 
The offer was acoepted; and both 
song and vocalist were loudly ap¬ 
plauded.” This incident was decisive 
of his future career. On his return to 
Paris he became an actor, and soon 
conquered great popularity. He is 
particularly clever in disguising him¬ 
self, so a^to lie quite unrecognisable. 
With his dress he changes his vok'c, 
gait, and even his face; and will look 
the part of a dccrcpia old woman 
every bit as well as tlie more easily 
assumed one of a scapegrace student. 
His vivacity, good-humour, and fan, 
are inexhaustible. In the ludicrous 
extravaganzas, reviews of the past 
year, which nearly every carnival sees 
produced at the Palais Royal, he is 
perfectly irresistible. Powerfully aided 
by Grassot, Leincnil, SainviHo, and 
Alcide Tousez, he keeps the house in 
an unceasing roar, even at ineccs 
which, like the Pommes-de-teri e Ma- 
ladts and the Enfant du Camaval , are 
in themselves of very feeble merit. 
An excellent singer and clever actor, 
he is also a capital dancer and first- 
rate mimic, imitating w ith extraordi¬ 
nary facility every possible sound, 
whether the cries of annuals or any 
thing else. And, off the stage, Le¬ 
vassor is as unassuming and gentle¬ 
manly as he i" amusing and accom-' 
plished upon it. 

Ravel is another droll dog, but 
quite in a different style from Lovas- 
sor. The latter is all quickness, 
impetuosity, and entrain ; Ravel is of 
a more passive style of comicality. 
At times he rqpiinds us of two Eng¬ 
lish actors, Buckstone of the Hay- 
market, and Wright, the Adelpbi 
low comedian. ILiJias something of 
Buckstonc’s odd INnotony of man¬ 
ner, and, like him, often excites the 
laughter of an audience by his mere 
look or attitude. When Wright is 
not compelled to make a bfiffoon of 
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himself in some stupid travestie, but 
Is allowed fair scope for the display 
of his comic talents, which are really 
considerable-, we prefer him to Ravel. 
JIc is a steady and improving per¬ 
former.* In Paul Pry , and some other 
stock pieces, his acting is quiet and 
excellent. Many of Ravel’s cha¬ 
racters have been taken by him in 
the English version. Ravel is seldom 
seen to greater advantage than as a 
soldier. lie exactly renders the 
mingled simplicity and cunning of 
the conscript; the tricks of the bar¬ 
rack-room grafted upon clownish 
dulncss. The piece called the Tour- 
lourou —the French nickname for a 
recruit—founded on a novel of Paul 
dc Kook's, was one of his triumphs, 
and another was Le Capornl et la 
Payse, Englished as ‘-Seeing Wright.” 
In short, he occupies a high position 
amongst the. half-dozen drolls who, 
night after night, send home the au¬ 
dience of the Palais Royal brimful of 
mirthful reminiscences. 

Iu this imperfect sketch of some of 
the leading French theatres and 
actors, we have taken little oppor¬ 
tunity of censure. We could notice 
but a few, and have selected from the 
most worthy. In laris, as else¬ 
where, pumps, to use a green-room 
term, are plentiful. But in the higher 
class of theatres they are in the 
minority; and moreover there is a 
neatness and tact in the performance 
of French actors, which, in the less 
prominent characters, at least, goes 


some waj- to atone for the absence <®#£ 
decided talent. A French comedian 0 
may be tame, he may be incorrect in 
the conception of his part; be is - 
rarely vulgar or ridiculous. We re- * 
fer, of ■ course, to the -actors allowed i 
to figure on the boards of the - half- ■' 
score good theatres in Paris. Them j 
is no lack of inferior ones, where the 
laugh is more often at the performer 
than at the performance. But most *' 
oven of these will repay a visit, if 
not for the sake of the actors, for 
that of the audience. Despised by 
the fashionable and pleasure-seeking, 
they afford a rich field to the obser¬ 
vant man. lie must not, it is true; 
be squeamish, and tear to let the un¬ 
savoury reek -of tahac-de-caporai , or 4 
the odours of potato brandy and 
logwood wine .come betwixt the wind 
and his nobility. JS either must he 
dread contact with the mechanic’s 
blouse, with the cotton gown of the 
grisette, or the velveteen vest of the 
tit! of the Boulevards ; he must even 
make up his mind to see his ^fcigh- - 
hour, dispensing with his upper gar¬ 
ment, exhibit his brawny arms. ip 
shirt sleeves of questionable purity. 
If ho dare encounter these little ima¬ 
ginary contaminations, lie will find 
entertainment in the humours of the 
Boulevard du Temple: iu the panto¬ 
mimes of the Fimam bales — once the 
scene of poor Debur-eau's triumphs— 
and in the ten-franc vaudevilles of 
the Petit Lazari. 
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\ Walpole, in giving his history to 
world, renounces the title of an his- 
<t«rian. He proclaims himself simply 
''to compiler; his volumes. Memoircs 
Pour Servir; and Ids chief purpose, 
•simply, to give liis own recollections, 
s'fiay by day, of the men and things 
/-passing before his eyes. Yet what his- 
• terian hits ever told his story with 

- snore spirit, ever sketched his charac¬ 
ters with more living truth, or led our 
curiosity onward through the labyrinth 
of political intrigue, parliamentary 

* struggle, and national vicissitude. 
: ^with so light, and yet so leading a 
' hand ? A part of this charm arises 

- firom the interest which lie himself 
took in his performance. He evi¬ 
dently delighted in the revival of 
those scenes in which lie had once 
figured, and the powerful portraiture 
which, in his study, realized the char¬ 
acters of the eminent men whom lie 
had seen successively depart from tin- 
political world. In this lie* the -pell 
which makes Walpole the favourite 
of all the higher order of readers in 

- our age, and will make him popular 
to the last hour of ilic English lan- 

/ guage. 

We read Gibbon like 1 a task. Wo 

- are astonished at his learned opulence, 
his indefatigable labour, and his flood 

■■ of rich and high-wrought conception : 
but we grow as weary of him, as if w e 
walked through an Indian treason. 

- and rested the eye only on heaps of 
gold. With all our great historical 
writers, the mind feels a sense of their 
toil, and, however it may be endured 
for the sake of its knowledge, our toil, 
too, is inevitable, and the crop must 
be raised only by the sweat of our 
own brow. 

But the pages of Walpole give as 
the knowledge without the toil, and, 
.instead of bending to the tillage, we 
pluck the fruit from the tree, as we 
pass along. When he, too, is heavy, 
•tins failure arises simply from Ills at¬ 
tempting to assume the style of liis 
contemporaries. lie is not made for 
their harness, however it may be 


plated and embroidered. lie cannot 
move in their stately and measured 
paee. His genius is volatile and 
vivid: he moves by bounds: and hi* 
display is always the most effective 
when, abandoning the beaten tracks 
of authorship, he speeds liis light way 
across the field, and exhibits at once 
the agility of his powers and the 
caprice of his will. 

What infinite gratification have we 
lo-t, by the want of such a writer in the 
da\ s of classical antiquity ! With 
what interest would the living world 
follow a Greek or a Homan Walpole! 
With what delight should we eon- 
template a Greek Council, with IV- 
liclos for its president, sketched by 
the hand of a spectator, and shown 
in the brilliant contests, intellectual 
intrigue, and ardent ambition of these. 
•'Hiis of soul ’ What a scene would 
such u w l iter make of Cicero eonfrout - 
ini;' Catiline, with the supremacy of 
Koine trembling in the scale, and the 
(1‘owdcd senate-house preparing to 
hear tin- sentence of life or death! 
Wo might have wanted the strong 
historic phraseology of Sallust : or. in 
a subsequent age. the gloomy grandeur 
of Tacitus, that ('aravaggio of ancient 
Home: we might have lost some, 
the classic beauty, and all the theatric 
drapery, but we should have had a 
clearer, more emphatic, and more 
J.s-tliful picture, than iu the severe 
energy ol' the one. or the picturesque 
mysticism of the other. We should 
l-’ve luoini the characters as they 
were known to the patrician and the 
populace of two lliotisan<U\ears ago; 

e should have seen them as they 
threw out all their stately and liuwcti- 
Jar st remith ; we should have been 
able to recover them from the tomb, 
make them move before us “in their 
armour, as thes lived,” and gather from 
their lips the language of liyies and 
things, now past away from man. 

Still, we must acknowledge that 
Walpole's chief exccj^lencf is in his 
letters. liis sportive spleen, liis 
polished sarcasm, and liis keen in- 


*• “'Memoirs of the Reign of George the .Second ; by Horace Walpole.” Edited 
late Lord Ilyllanjl. U vole. Colburn: Loudon. 
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sight into the ways of men, place favourites of an ephemeral 
him at the head of all epistolary fortune, 
authorship. He has had bnt two com- Walpole, in his lifetime, was either^ 
petitors for this thme,—it is remark- pitied as a disappointed official, «§f| 
able that they were both women,— laughed at as a collector of cr*ek«f| 
J)o Sevigno in France, and Liuly china: bat who either pities orlm^m^ 
Worthy Montague in England; yet, at him now '! Posterity delights in 
how utterly inferior are I)e Sevigne’s products of his study, while the pnMKf 
feeble sketches of court life, and rapid jierons tribe of his jlarliamentary day-f 
panegyrics on the “ adorable (irignau:'’ are forgotten, or remembered oaly^ji 
or the Englishwoman’s rambling de- through those products of his study. 1 
tails of travels and tribulations, to The Pulteiievs. (jranvilles, LyttletawSj'l 
the pungent pleasantry and substan- and Wyudliams, are extinguished, | 
tial vigour of Walpole! The French- and their chief interest now arise*'J 
woman's sketches are like her artificial from Walpole's fixing their names in J 
flowers, to the freshness of the true, bis works: as an architect uses the ' 
Lady Mary's slipshod sentences and busts and masks of antiquity to deco*- ; 
coarse voluptuousness are equally rate the gates, or crown the buttresses- r 
inferior to the accurate finish and of liis temple. m 

la-Honable animation of the man Lord Holland's preface contains the ^ 
who combined the critic with the following brief statement relative to < 
courtier, and Avns the philosopher the pi\<ent publication. 
even more than he was the man of Anions the papers found at Straw-- 
fashion. berrv Hill, after the death of Lord. 

Walpole is now an English ela-sie. Orford. was the following memoran- 
It is striking, to see a man of talent dnm. wrapped in an envelope, oft [ 

thus vindicating liis geuiii- in the u hirh wa-written. “Mot tobffopCiteiK. 

grave, making tt po-tliunioiis tlefenee till after my will." 
of his character, and compelling po»- •• In nty library, at Straw berry Hill,.. 
teritv to acknowledge the di-liuc ions are two wainscot clio-t- or boxes, tho 
of which he was defrauded by the pc- larger marked w ith an A. the lesser 
tulance of his time, ilis example and w ith a IJ. i desire that, as soon as I* 
his success administer a moral w hich am dead, my executor ami executrix 
ought not to he thrown away, 'l’liere will coni up strongly and seal tile- 
are many individuals in our ow n time, larger box marked A, and deliver it 
M who might thus uoblv avenge them- to the Honourable Hugh Con ways, 
selves oil the injustice of their age. Seymour: to be kept bv him unopened 
The Frenchman's maxim. // n\u a t/iif and sealed, till the eldest son of Lady* 
boufuur. ft mnllivur. is unanswerably W.ildegrave. or whicluw er of her sons*,, 
true: and not only men of the finest being Earl of Waldegrave. shall attaint ’ 
faculties are often ill used by fortune, the age of twenty-five years, when 
but they are often the worst used, the said chest, with whatever it con-- 
Their conscious superiority renders tains, shall be delivered to him tor hi*, 
them fastidious of the lower arts of -own." 

success; tlieir sense of honour distpia- The rest of the order refers simply 

Jifies them fi i all those sen ices which to the keeping of the key in the in- * 

require flexibility of conscience: and terim. The (late is August 19, 179®: 
their sensibility to injustice makes Lord Holland then argues, with it,* 
them retort public injury, by disdain- rather unnecessary waste of argument,? 
fully abandoning the struggle, and that the history contained within thf* 
retiring from the Mtlgar bustle ol' the chest was intended for publication, 
world. which, of course, it must have been. 

Let such men, then, glance over the In Ills private correspondence* 
pages of Walpole, and see how pro- Walpole frequently alludes to his pro*-* 
'ductive may be made the hours of partition of the present work, la ft 
obscurity; how vigorously the obli- letter to Mr. Montague, in 1752, he 
viou of one generation may be n* tells him. that *■ his memoirs of last 
deemed by the honours of another: year are quite finished," but that 1th 
nnd how effectively the humble man means to add some pages of notes, 
of genius may survive the glaring “that will not want anecdotes;” audio 
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to Montague, who had ludi- 
ly menaced him with a messen- 
from the Secretary's office, to seize 
{tapers, he says, “ I have buried 
memoirs under the oak in my 
t, where they axe to be found a 
leusand years hence, and taken per- 
for a Runic history in rhyme.” 
another part of iiis memoirs of 
768, he says, with reference to the 
snt stages of his work, “ During 
pie former part, I lived in the centre 
p&busincss, was intimately acquainted 
Wth many of the chief actors, was 
»er in politics, and indefatigable in 
‘ ig up materials for my work. 
!8bw, detached from those busy scenes, 
With many political connexions drop- 
or dissolved; indifferent to events, 
«ad indolent; I shall have fewer op- 
^'pOrtunitiCs of informing myself or 
^bthers.” And in this supposed indo- 
Jlence and ignorance, he sits down to 
iritis work without delay, and fills his 
volumes with information, inaccessible 
nine-tenths of the ablest and most 
Active in his generation. 

5 But it is not our purpose to give a 
consecutive view of the contents of 
Jhose volumes. Their nature is the 
icverse of consecutive. They are as 
odd, irregular, and often as novel, as 
'$he changes of a kaleidoscope. N othing 
©an be less like a picture, with its 
background, and foreground, its middle 
#nts and its chiaroscuro. Their best 
|| emblem perhaps .would he the “I)is- 
solving views,” where a palace has 
yiSearcely met -the eye, before it melts 
$a$o an Italian lake; or the proces¬ 
sion to a Romish shrine is meta¬ 
morphosed into a charge of cavalry. 
The volumes are a melange of dia¬ 
meters, anecdotes, and reflections. 
We shall open the pages at hazard, 
and take, as it comes first, in those 
** Sortcs Walpolianae," a Westminster 
election. 

There is “nothing new under the 
sun.” What the Irish cry for “Repeal” 
4 b pow, the cry for the “ Stuarts” was 
a hundred years ago. Faction equally 
throve on both; and the tribe who 
live by faction in all ages uttered both 
pries with equal perseverance—the 
only distinction between them being, 
■Hat as the Jacobite cry was an affair 
Of the scaffold, it was uttered with a 
Ignore judicious reserve. 

5 , Yet, it is only justice to the wen 


of the older day, to acknowledge 
that their motives were of a much 
higher order than the stimulants 
of the modern clamour. With many 
of the Scottish Jacobites, the impulse 
was a sense of honour to their chief¬ 
tains, and a gallant devotion to their 
king; with many of the English, it 
was a conscientious belief that they 
were only doing their duty to the 
lawful throne in resisting the claims 
of the rrince of Orange. It is re¬ 
markable, that of the “ seven bishops” 
sent to trial by James, but one, Trc- 
lawny, could bo prevailed on to take 
the oath of allegiance to William*, 
yet, unfounded and extravagant as 
were these conceptions, they showed 
manliness and conscience. Later times 
have had motives, unredeemed by the 
chivalry of the Scotch, or the integrity 
of the English: but the cause of Wh 
lias been marked with a similarity of 
operation, which makes Solomon still 
“ an oracle.” 

The elections became the chief 
scenes of display. The efforts to re¬ 
turn Jacobite members were, of the 
most pertinacious kind, and sometimes 
proceeded to actual violence. In one 
of the Westminster elections, the 
court candidate had been furiously 
attacked by a hired mob; and one 
Murray, a man of family, and marked, 
by his name, for an adherent of the 
Stuarts, had exhibited himself as a 
leader, had been captured, and con¬ 
signed to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-arms. 

After a period of confinement, par¬ 
don was tendered to him, if he w*ould 
ask it. lie refused contempt'.louslj*, 
and obtained popularity by playing 
the hero. 

Murray was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons to be heard 
in his own defence, lie asserted his 
innocence, smiled when he was taxed 
with having called Lord Trentham 
and the High Bailiff rascals, desired 
counsel, and w*as remanded. Another 
character then comes on the tapis by 
.way of episode. This w r as Sir Wil¬ 
liam Yonge. It has boon said of the 
celebrated Erskine, that in the House 
he was a natural, out of the House he 
was a supernatural; and certainly 
nothing could be less like, than the 
orator of the bar, and the prattler of the 
House of Commons. Yongc’s cha- 
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racteristics were jnst the reverse. lie 
was always trifling, ont of the House, 
and sometimes singularly effective iu 
it. Walpole says of him, that his 
Parliamentary eloquence was the 
more extraordinary, as it seemed to 
come ujion him by inspiration. Sir 
Hubert Walpole frequently, when lie 
did not choose to enter early into the 
debate himself, gave Yonge his notes 
as the latter came into the House; 
fwin which he could speak admirably, 
though he had missed all the preceding 
discussion. 

Sir Robert Walpole said of him, 
with a pungency worthy of his son, 
that “nothing hut Yonge’s character 
could keep down his parts, and no¬ 
thing but his parts support his char¬ 
acter;” but, whatever might be his 
i naraeter, it is certain that his parts 
served him well, for though but four- 
aml-twenty years iu Parliament, lie 
was twice a Lord of the Treasury, a 
Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary at 
War, finLiiing with the then very 
lucrative situation of Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland, l'or the more honorary 
part of his distinctions, he had the 
Ribbon of the Bath, was a l’rivv 
Councillor, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire. 

We now return to Murray. It was 
moved that he should apjamr before 
the House oil his knees. Walpole’s 
description is very graphic. •• He 
entered with an air of confidence, eom- 
]H)sed of something between a martyr 
and a coxcomb. 

“The .Speaker called out. Your 
obeisances, sir, your obeisances, and 
then, sir, you must kneel, lie re¬ 
plied, Sir, 1 bog to be excused, I never 
kneel but to (hid. The Speaker re¬ 
peated the command with great 
warmth. Murray answered. Sir, 1 
am sorry I cannot comply with your 
request: I should in any thing else. 
The Speaker cried, Sir, l call upon 
yon again to consider of it. Murray 
answered, Sir, when 1 have committed 
a crime, I kneel to Cod for pardon, 
but I know my own innocence, anti 1 
cannot kneel to any one else. The 
Speaker ordered the Serjeant to take* 
him away and secure him. He was 
. going to reply, but the Speaker would 
not suffer him. The Speaker then 
made a representation to the House 
of bis contemptuous behaviour, and 



said, However you may have 
in the debate, I hope you will 
unanimous in the punishment. 

“ Then ensued a long, tedious, 
trifling succession of speakers, * 
iug by an adjournment at two id 
morning.” - 

Then comes another character 
mg thiough the magic lantern. + 

Mutiny Bill is the back-ground 
this caricature. Tlie front figured 
Lord Egmont. John Percival, seccnftl 
Earl of Egmont, seems to have beodf 
an extraordinary compound of 
fanatic and the philosopher. He W*dt 
scarcely of age, before he had a schema 
of assembling the Jews, and makind j 
himself their king. Ills great talenijj 
was, indefatigable application, 
was never known to laugh. He W*d1 
once, indeed, seen to smile; but; 
was at chess. His father had tl 
him to history and antiquities; 
he early settled .his own 
genius by scribbling pamphlets. Ttttl 
wards the decline of Sir Robert Waky 
pole's power, he had created himselfi 
a leader of the Indejiendents, a knotl 
of desperate tradesmen, many of tbWlj 
converted to Jacobinism, by beingil 
fined at the ciMom-house for contrail 
band practices. One of their chk&f 
was BlackiMone, a grocer in t he Strang * 
detected in smuggling, and forgiven^ 
bv Sir Robert Walpole; detected * 
again, and fined largely, oh which be * 
turned patriot and became an alder*. ** 
man *»f London. 

At the beginning of this parliament^! 
rejected by Westminster, and conn- | 
tcnauccd nowhere, he bought what l 
Walpole ]>leasantly calls, the loss tf | 
an election at VVcobly, for whicit I 
place, however, oil a petition, F«X'| 
procured his return to parliament, and; 
immediately had the satisfaction taf'j 
find him declare against the 
At the. Westminster election, Ids mda^ir 
fatigability against the ministe rial* 
favourite came amply’into play, 
the morning he passed at thehrar t 
then came to the House, inhere on 1 
was a principal actor, and the 
the day he spent at hazard, not. tft w 
mention the hours spent in coUeetta^ 
materials for liis speeches, or In lap-' 
nishing them to his weekly meres- 
narios. 

We then hn\ e a touch of the pencil 
at Lord Nugent, » 
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This Irishman's style was-florid 
at: his impudence as great as if 
,iad been honest. He affected un- 
lded -good-humour, and it was 
funded, but by much secret malice, 
ich sometimes broke out inti* bois- 
jrous railing, but oftencr vented itself 
^still-born satires. Nugent's attach- 
ftoaents were to Lord Granville; but all 

g jflattery was addressed to Mr. l’cl- 
Ui, whom he mimicked in candour, as 
often resembled Granville in raut- 
uwg. Nugent had lost the reputation 
a great poet, by writing works of 
pkis own, after he had acquired fame 
^gr.san ode that was the joint produc- 
pjfen of several others." 
p- Walpole certainly had an aversion 
■tjto the wits of his day. with the excep- 
?|*0I1 of George Sclwyu; on whom he 
yhwislied a double portion of the pane¬ 
gyric that he deserved, as a sort of 
| compensation for his petulance to 
"ethers. His next.i>ortraii was Lord 
$ Chesterfield, the observed of all ob- 
:jB#rvers, the glass of fashion, and 
n tbe mould of form." a man of talent 
''Unquestionably, and a master of the 
knowledge of mankind, but degrading 
'has talent by the affectation of cox- 
, eombry, and turning his knowledge 
into a system of polished profligacy, 
j Chesterfield, though not the first 
who had made a study of the art of 
nothings, was the first who' publicly 
‘ willed himself on its study; and w bile 
? France owed her fashionable vice to 
^.hundred sources, all England looked 
jnn to Chesterfield as the high priest 
C? that shrine, in w Inch time and re- 
, jpatation were equally sacrificed, and 
% which fame was to be acquired 
alone by folly.. 

Walpole's sketch was struck off 
.when Chesterfield was sinking into 
the vale of years, and he exhibits that 
celebrated peer under the character, at 
once melancholy and ridiculous, of a 
superannuated politician and an old 
- beau. Chesterfield, since he had 
’ .given up the seals in 17-18, had re¬ 
tired from politics; in that spirit of 
resignation, which, in extinguished 
politicians, is only a decent disguise 
for despair. 

& He had published what lie called 
jpsn apology for his resignation, which, 
t#9 Walpole, says, excited no more 
Notice than the resignation • itself. 
i From that time he had.lived at 


White’s, gaming, and pronouncing 
witticisms among the boys of quality.” 
He then proceeds to examine the noble 
lord’s construction, pretty much in 
the, style of an anatomist with the 
subject on the table, and cuts him up 
w itli all the. seal of angry science. 

“ Chesterfield, early in life, an¬ 
nounced' his claim to wit, and the 
women believed in it. He bad liesides 
given himself out for a mftn of groat* 
intrigue, and the world believed in 
that too. It was not his fault if he 
had not Avit, for nothing exceeded Ills 
effort*- in that point. Ilis speeches 
Avere fine, but as much laboured as 
lii> extempore sayings. His writing* 
Avert 1 every l>ody's ; that is, whatever 
came out good Avas given to him, and 
he was too humble ever to refuse the 
gift. Hut besides the passive enjoy¬ 
ment of all good productions in the 
present age, he had another art of 
reputation. Avliich Avas, either to dis- 
approAc of the greatest authors of 
other times, or to patronize whatever 
wa- ton bad to be ascribed to him¬ 
self." 

AYe then Iiua'c a slight glance at 
hi- public, lift*. Ilis debut in diplo¬ 
macy avus as ambassador to Holland, 
Avlieiv, as Walpole says. “ he courted 
the good opinion, of that economical 
people." by losing immense sums at 
play. On hi,- return, lie attached 
himself to Lord Ton nsheiid. an unlucky 
connexion; but what did him more 
liann still, avhs the queen’s seeing 
him one Twelfth Night after winning 
a large slim of money at hazard, cross 
St. James's Court, “to deposit it with 
my Lady Suffolk until next morning.” 
Tile queen never pardoned an inti¬ 
macy there, and avcII she might not. 
Lady Suffolk's royal intimacies being 
perfectly notorious. 

His next employment of note Avas 
the a ice-royalty of Ireland; in Avliich 
Walpole ncknoAvledges that he Avas 
the most popular governor which that 
luckless country- ever had. “ Notliiug 
avus cried up but his integrity. He 
would have laughed at any man who 
had any confidence in his morality." 

Hut Chesterfield’s vice-royalty 
deserves 1 letter treatment than this. 
In Ireland be was an able governor. 
The man had something to do, and he 
did it. The lounger of the London 
clubs could not daAvdle through the 
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day in the midst of n fiery people full the duchess being notoriously 
of faction, bleeding with the wounds king’s mistress, and Chesterfield 


of civil war, and indignant at the 
supremacy'of the “ Saxon.’’ 

Jaeobitism, in England a fashion, 
was in Ireland a fury. In England a 
phantom of party, it was in Ireland a 
fierce superstition. In England a 
lading recollection of power lost, and 
a still feebler hope of favours to come, 

was in Ireland a hereditary frenzy 
embittered by personal sufferings, ex¬ 
alted by fantastic notions of pedigree, 
and sanctioned by the secret but 
powerful stimulants of Rome. Tlii> 
was no place for a man to take liis 
rest, unless he could contrive to sleep 
on thorns. 

Chesterfield was thus forced to he 
vigorous and a igilant: to watch every 
..«<} upturn of disaffection, to supper-- 
vverv incipient turbulence. to guide 
without the appearance of control, 
and to make hi< popularity the strength 
of a government almost vvlmlh desti¬ 
tute of civil rc]mtatiou or military 
force. Rut the highest pancgvrit i- 
to be found in the jwriod of hi- tlin- 
preserving the peace of Ireland. It 
wan in 174o, when the Rrctendei wa- 
proclaimed in Edinburgh, when tiie 
Highland army was on it-. march in 
Loudon, and when all the hope- of 
hollow courtiersliip and inveterate 
.Jaeobitism were turned to the triumph 
of the ancient dynasty. Yet. Ireland 
was kept In a state of quietude, and the 
empire was thus saved from the great¬ 
est peril since the Norman invasion. 

An Irish insurrection would have 
largely multiplied the Hazards of the 


king’s mistress, and Chesterfield' o®|| 
viously marrying the niece as being-1? 
probable heiress of her aunt, and afso| 
of bringing to her husband some shsref 
of the royal favour, lie was disajM: 
pointed, as he deserved, in the legacy 
and seems to have been not innca^ 
happier in the w ife, who brought hint* 
no heir, and was apparently a COWN^. 
pound of pride and dulness. H« 
was more Fortunate, however, in earn- - 3 
big the political favour of the 
Duchess of Marlborough,. who 
him £20,000 in her will. 

Stili, with all the political chicanery^ I 
and all the official squabbles of parlia- £ * 
ment, those wen* sportive tinjes: and ‘ | 
Walpole records the delay of the^f 
debate on the bill for naturalizing the/4 
dews, as arising from the adjourn-*! 
ment of ihe house, to attend private*|!| 
theatricals at Drury Lane, where I 
Delaval had hired the theatre to e*-K" 
liiliit himself in Othello! Wal]>ole, fal A | 
hi- plea-ant exaggeration, says, thatfyl 
the crowd of people of fashion waa . J 
>o great, that the footman’s gallery * 
was hung with blue ribands.” ^ 

l-’or some reason, which mnst now 
sleep with the author, he had an I 
inveterate aversion tj Seeker, then '* 
Rishop of Oxford, and afterwards 
nan-dated to Canterbury. “ The r 
king.” .-aid lie, ••would* not go to * 
chapel because the Rishop of Oxford 1 
was to preach before him. The 
ministers did not in.-ist upon his hear- , 
ing the sermon, as thev had lately 
upon his making him Dean of St.' $ 


Rriinsvvick throne: and though we 
have firm faith in the power of Eng¬ 
land to extinguish a foreign invader, 
yet, when tlte question came tv be 
simply one of the right to the crown, 
and the decision was to be made by 
civil conflict, the alienation, or the 
insurrection, of Ireland might have 
thrown an irresistible weight into the 
.scale. 

It is not our purpose, nor would it 
• be becoming, to more than allude to 
the private life of this showy person¬ 
age. His was not the era of either 
public or private morality. Ills mar¬ 
riage was contemptible, a connexion 
equally marked by love of money and 
neglect of honour; for his choice was 
Hie niece of the Duchess of Kendal, 


Character and popularity do not 4 
always depend upon the circumstanced | 
which alone ought to fix either. ^ | 
lie then proceeds to hew the right | 
reverend lord in pieces. “ This bishop, \ 
says he, •• w ho had been bred a Pres* f 
byterian and man-midwife, which sects* 5 # 
and profession he haddropt for a sea-? J 
son, while he was Resident of a Free- *;$ 
thinking Club, had been converted tap 
Rishop Talbot, whose relation w \ 
married, and his faith settled In 
prebend of Durham, whence 
transplanted bv the queen, andi|d-J 
vanced by her (who hud no avenjtotat J 
to a medley of religions, which she "1 
always compounded into a scheme ftf * 
heresy of her own) to the living «f ‘ 
*St. James’s, vacant by the death of 
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l her favourite Arian , 3>r. Clarke, and 
} afterwards to the bishoprics of Bristol 
Oxford.” 

. Then, probably for the purpose of 
relieving the dark hues of this despe- 
\ rate portrait, he throws in a touch of 
upraise, and tells us that Spcker grew 
'•^surprisingly popular in his parish of St. 
James's, and was especially approved 
of in the pulpit . 

’ Seeker’s discourses, with his charges 
and lectures, still remain; and it is im¬ 
possible to conceive any tiling more 
; -commonplace in style, weaker in con- 
cation, or more thoroughly marked 
r with mediocrity of mind. And yet it 
■ imperfectly possible to conceive such a 
ntttn popular. What the multitude 
.call eloquence, in the pulpit, is pal¬ 
pably diiferent from eloquence any 
where.else. At the bar, or in the 
legislature, it evidently consists in a 
mixture of strong sense and powerful 
feeling. It must exhibit some know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and more knon - 
ledge of human nature. Hut the 
“sermons” which then achieved a 
passing popularity were characterised 
,oy nothing hut by the most shallow 
notibns in the most impotent language. 
The age of rcasoners had passed away 
with Barrow, South, and Sherlock; 
and a studied mingling of affected sim¬ 
plicity and deliberate nonsense con¬ 
stituted the sole merits of the pulpit 
in the middle of the eighteenth een- 
tmy. Then, according to the; proverb, 
that “ when things come to the worst, 
they must mend,” came the gentle 
enthusiasm ofWesley and thefierce de¬ 
clamation of Whitefield, both differing 
utterly in doctrine, practice, and prin¬ 
ciple, yet both regarding themselves 
as missionaries to restore Christianity, 
and both evidently believed by the 
multitude to be all but inspired. Their 
example, however, infused some slight 
ardour into the established pulpit, 
and its sermons were no longer dull 
rechauffes of Epictetus, and substitutes 
for the Gospel, taken from the school¬ 
boy recollections of Plato. Seeker 
reigned in this middle-age of the. 
pulpit, and his performances are 
matchless as models of words without 
‘^thought, doctrines without learning, 
^and language that trickled through 
the ear without the possibility of 
reaching the understanding. 

Biit Seeker’s faults were those of 


nature, which alone is to be blamed; 
unless we are to join in the blame the 
ministers who placed such a twinkling 
taper as a “shining light” in tlie 
church. 

We do not believe in the story of 
his ireethiuking, though W alpolc 
strongly repeats it, and gives his 
authority. Seeker’s was obviously a 
commonplace mind, wholly destitute 
of all pretension to ability, vet^s 
obviously not disinclined to make use 
of those means which often constitute 
court favour, but which high minds 
disdain. He had been made Dean of 
St. Paul's by the Chancellor’s inte¬ 
rest, though ho had been for some 
time in the shade at court, from being 
strongly suspected of cultivating the 
Prince's connexions at the same time; 
however, lie achieved Canterbury at 
last, and, once sheltered in Lambeth, 
lie might laugh at the jealousies of 
courtiers. 

Walpole now bursts out into Indig¬ 
nant virtue: exclaims that even the 
church has its renegades in politics, 
and almost compassionates the king, 
“ who was obliged to fling open Ilia 
asylum to all kinds of deserters; re¬ 
venging himself, however, by not 
s]leaking to them at his levee, or 
listening to them in the pulpit.” 

In the meantime, the great source of 
all opposition, the dread of the suc¬ 
cessful, the hope of the defeated, the 
thorn in the royal side, or, to take 
a higher emblem, the tree of promise 
to all that contemptible race who 
trade in conscience, and live on fae- 
t ion,—disappeared in a moment. The 
heir-apparent died! The I’riuee of 
Wales had suffered from a pleurisy, but 
'ras so. much recovered as to attend 
the king to the House of Lords. After 
being much heated in tin* atmosphere 
of the house, he returned to Carlton 
House to unrobe, put on only a light 
frock, went to Kew, where he walked 
some .time, returned to Carlton House,, 
and lay dowu upon a couch for 
three hours on a ground floor next the 
garden. The consequence of this 
raslmess or obstinacy was, that he 
caught a fresh cold, and relapsed that 
night. 

After struggling with this illness* 
for a week, he was suddenly seised- 
with an increase of ilia distemper. 
Three years before, he had received sti 
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blow on the breast from a tennis ball, 
from which, or from a subsequent fall, 
he often felt great pain. Exhausted 
by the cough, he cried, “ Jc sens la 
mort,” anil died in the aims of his 
valet. 

Tho character of this prince, who 
was chiefly memorable as the father 
of George 111., had in it nothing to 
eclipse the past age, conciliate the 
pr^ent, or attract honour from the 
future. Walpole, in his keen way, 
says, “ that he resembled the Black 
Prince in nothing, but in dying before 
his father.'’ “ Indeed,” he contemp¬ 
tuously adds, it was not his fault if 
he had not distinguished himself by 
warlike achievements.” lie had soli¬ 
cited the command of the army in Scot¬ 
land hi the rebellion of 1745, which was 
of course given to his brother: *■ a hard 
judgment,'’ says Walpole, *• for what 
he could do, he did.' When the royal 
army lay before Carlisle, the prince, at 
a great supper which he gave his court 
and favourites, had ordered for tie* 
dessert a model of the citadel of Car¬ 
lisle, iu paste, which he in person, and 
the maids of honour, bombarded in't/i 
sugar plumbs ! 

The Prince had disagreed with the 
king aud queen early after his coming 
to England, “ not entirely.” says Wal¬ 
pole, "by his own fault.” The king had 
refused to pay his debts in llanover, 
aud it ran a little in the blood of the 
family to hate the eldest son ! ” The 
queen exerted more authority than he 
liked, and "the Princess Emily, who 
had been admitted into his greatest 
confidence, had not,” the historian 
bitterly observes, ** forfeited her duty 
to tin* queen, by concealing any of his 
secrets that might do him prejudice." 

Gaming was one of his passions, 
"but his style of play (lid him less 
hononr than even the amusement.” 
He carried this dexterity into practice 
in,more essential points, and was 
vain of it. “ One day at Kensington 
that he had just borrowed £5000 of 
Doddiugtou, seebig him pass under 
his window, he said to Hedges, his 
secretary,‘ that man is reckoned one 
of the most sensible men in England; 
yet, with all his parts, I have just 
tricked him out of £ 50001 ”’ A lino 
from Earl Stanhope summed up his 
character, — “ He has his father's 
head aud his mother’s heart.” 


A smart hit is mentioned of Pefc^ 
ham, who, however, was not remark^ ; 
able for humour. One Ayscough, 
who had. been preceptor to Prince, 
George, and who- had “ not taught 
him to read English, though eleven, 
years old,” was about to be removed, 
from the preccptorship. Lyttletoq,; 
whose sister he had married, applfei, J 
to Pelham to save him. Pelham 
answered, “ I know nothing of Dr, t 
Ayscongh—Oh, yes, I recollect, a very 
worthy man told me in this room, 
two v«*ars ago, that he was a great 
rogue." This very worthy man hap¬ 
pened to be Lyttleton himself who had 
-then quarrelled with Avseough about 
election affairs. Walpole abounds in 
sketches of character, and they are 
generally capital. Here is a kit-cat 
of Lord Albemarh*, then ambassador 
in Paris. “ It was convenient to him , 
to be any whore but in England. His 
debts were excessive, though be was 
ambas^adbr, groom of the stole, gover¬ 
nor of Virginia, and colonel of a 
regiment of guards. Ilis figure was 
genteel, his manner noble and agree¬ 
able. The rot of his merit was the 
interest Lady Albemarle had with 
the king through Lady Yarmouth, 
lie had all his life imitated the French 
manner^ since he came to Paris, where 
he never conver>ed with a French¬ 
man. If good breeding is not diffe¬ 
rent from good sense, Lonl Albemarle 
at least knew how* to distinguish it 
from good nature, no would bow 
to his postilion, while he was ruining 
his tailor.” 

Tin* prince's death had ull the effect 
of the last act of a melo-drama. It 
bad blown np more casth*s in the air, 
than anv explosion in the history of 
paint and pasteboard. All the rejected, 
of the court had naturally flocked round 
the lieir-appareut,'and never was wor¬ 
ship of tin* rising sun more mortified 
by its sudden eclipse. Peerages in 
embrvo never came to the birth, find 
all sorts of ministerial appointments, 
from the premier downwards, which^ 
luul been looked upon as solid aa&. 
sure, were scattered by this one event : 
into thin air. Drax, the prince’s secre¬ 
tary, who “ could not write his own 
name;” Lord Baltimore, who,,“with 
a great deal of mistaken knowledge, 
could not spelland Sir William Irby* 
the princess^’ Polonius, we^e to bo 
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•barons; Doddington, it was said, had 
actually kissed hands fur the reversion 
,«f a dukedom! 

The whole work is a picture gallery. 
Doddington, whose “ Diary ” lias 
placed him among those authors whose 
happiest fate -would have been to have 
been prohibited the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, is sketched to the life in a few 
keen and graphic lines. 

“This mau, with great knowledge 
of business and much nit, had, by 
mere absurdity of judgment and a dis¬ 
position to finesse, thrown himself out 
of all estimation, and out of all the 
views which his large fortune and 
abilities could not have failed to pro¬ 
mote, if he had preserved but tin* 
least shadow of steadiness. He had 
-fryo or three times gone all lengths of 
flatten*, alternately with Sir Hubert 
Walpole and the prince. The latter 
keenly said, ‘ that they had met again, 
at last, in a necessary connexion, for 
no party would have any thing to do 
with either." ” 

Why has not some biographer, 
curious in the dissection of human 
vanity, written the real life of Dod¬ 
dington ? There could lie no richer 
.subject for a pen contempt nous of the 
follies of high life and capable of dis¬ 
secting that compound of worldly 
passion and infirm principle which, in 
iliac instances out of ten, figures in 
the front ranks of mankind. 

Doddington had beguu public life 
with higher advantages than most 
men of his time. lie had figure, 
fortune, and fashion : lie was employed 
■early in Spain, vvitli Sir Paul Methuen, 
•our ambassador; where he signed the 
treaty of Madrid, lie then clung to 
Waljiole, tvhom he panegyrised in 
vdrse and adulated in prose. But 
Wal|)ole thwarted his longing for a 
peerage, and the refusal produced his 
revolt, lie then went over to the 
Opjwsition, and flattered the prince. 
But the prince had a favourite already; 
and Doddington failed again. He then 
returned to Walpole, who made him 
a lord of the treasury. But AValjxdc 
himself was soon to feel the chances 
of jiowcr; and Doddington, who was 
never inclined to prop a sinking cause, 
crossed the House again. There lie 
was left for a while, to suffer the jienal- 
,ties of a placeman’s purgatory, but 
.without being purified; and, after some 


continuance in opposition, a state for 
which lie was as unfitted as a shark 
upon the sea-sli^re, he crossed over 
again to the court, and was made, 
treasurer of the navy. But he was 
now rapidly falling into ridicule; and, 
determining to obtain power at all 
risks, he bowed down before the 
prince. At this mimic com! lie ob¬ 
tained a mimic office, was endured 
without respect, and consulted without 
confidence. ■ Even then* hi* had not 
secured a final refuge. 

The prince suddenly died; and 
Doddington*s hopes, though not his 
follies, wore extinguished in his grave. 
Sucii was the fate of a man of ability, 
of indefatigable labour, of affluent 
means, and confessedly accomplished 
in all the habits and knowledge of 
public life. He wanted, as Walpole 
observes, ••nothing for power but con¬ 
stancy." Under a foreign government, 
lie might have been minister for life. 
But in the free spirit and restless 
parties of an English legislature, though 
such a man might float, he must be 
at the mercy of every w ave. 

We then have the most extra¬ 
ordinary man in England in ills day, 
under review, the well-known Duke, 
of Newcastle, minister, or jiossessing 
ministerial influence, for nearly a 
quarter of a century! Of all the 
public characters of his time, or per¬ 
haps of any other, the Duke of New¬ 
castle was the most ridiculi d. Even 
act of his life, t very speech which he. 
uttered, nay, almost every look and 
gesture, became instanth food for 
burlesque. All the scribblers of the 
empire, with some of the oigher class, 
as Smollett, were pecking at him day 
by day; vet, in a parliament where 
Chatham, with Ills powerful eloquence, 
Bedford with his subtle argument, 
Townslnyid with his wit, and the. 
elder Fox with his indefatigable in¬ 
trigue, were all contending for the 
mastery; this man, who seemed some¬ 
times haIf-lrenziod, and at other times 
half-idiotic, retained power, as if it 
belonged to him by right, and resigned 
it, as if be had given it away. 

Walpole thus descrilies his appear¬ 
ance. “ A constant hum' in his walk, 
a restlessness of place, a liorrowwl 
importance, gave him the peipctual 
air of a solicitor. His habit of nevor 
finishing, which proceeded from his* 
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beginning every thing twenty times 
over, gave rise to the famous bon-mot 
■of Lord Wilmington* ‘ The Duke of 
Newcastle always loses half an hour 
in the morning, whieh he is miming 
after for the rest of the day.’ But he 
_ began the world with advantages:—an 
estate of £30,000 a-year, great borough 
and county interest, the heirship of 
his uncle, the old Duke of Newcastle, 
and a new creation of the title in his 
person.” Walpole curiously describes 
the temperament of this singular man. 
tk The Duke of Newcastle had no pride, 
though infinite self-love. He always 
caressed his enemies, to enlist them 
against his friends. There was no 
sendee that he would not do for either, 
till either was above being served bv 
him. 

"There was no expense to "which he 
was not addicted, but generosity. Ilis 
houses, gardens, table, and equipage, 
swallowed immense treasures. The 
Sums w hieh lie owed were exceeded only 
by those whieh he wasted, lie loved 
business immoderately, vet his al¬ 
ways only doing it, never did it Ilis 
speeches in council and parliament 
were copious of words, but unmeaning, 
lie aimed at every thing, yet endea¬ 
voured nothing. A ridiculous tear v as 
predominant iu him; lie would venture 
the overthrow of the. government, 
rather than dare to opeu a letter that 
might discover a plot, lie was a 
secretary of state without intelli¬ 
gence, a man of infinite intrigue with¬ 
out secrecv or policy, and a minister 
despised and hated by his master, by 
a!l parties and ministers, without 
being turned out by any." This 
" faculty of rctaiuing office is evidently 
the chief problem in Walpole's eyes, 
and was ns e\ideally the chief source 
of wrath, in the eyes of his crowd of 
clever opponents. 

But the duke must have had some 
qualities, for which his caricaturists 
will not give him credit. lie must 
have been shrewd, with all his oddity, 
and well acquainted with the science 
of the world, with all hfs triHiug..- He 
must have known the art of pulling 
tin* strings of parliament, before, he 
could have managed the pup|>et show' 
of power with such unfailing snccoss.j 
He must also have been dexterous* 
in dealing with wayward tempers, 
while he had to manage the suspicious 


spirit, stubborn prejudices, and arro¬ 
gant obstinacy of George II. It mav 
be admitted that he had great assist¬ 
ance in the skill and subtlety of his 
brother Pelham; but there were so 
many occasions on which he must 
have trusted to himself alone, that it 
may well be doubted, whether to be 
constantly successful, he must not 
have been singularly skilful, and that 
the personal dexterity of the minister 
w as the true secret of his prolonged 
power. 

We now come to Walpole's sum¬ 
mary of tile career of the two most 
celebrated men of his early life—his 
father and Bolinghmkc. 

Sir Hubert Walpole and l^ord Bo- 
lingbroke had begun, as rivals at school, 
lived a life of competition, and died 
much in the same manner, "provoked 
at being killed by empirics, but with 
the same ditference in their manner of 
dv ing as had appeared in the temper* 1 
of their lives,—the first with a calrn- 
ut w hieh wa- habitual philosophy, the 
other with a rage which his affected 
philosophy could not disguise. The 
one had seen his early ambition dashed 
v ith imprisonment, from which he had 
shot into the sphere of his rival. 
The oilier was exiled, recalled, and 
ruined. Walpole rose gradually to 
the height of power, maintained it 
by his single talents against Boling- 
broke. agisted by all the consider¬ 
able men of Kngland; and when 
driven from it at la-t. resigned it with¬ 
out a stain or a censure: retiring 
to private life without an attempt 
to re-establish hiiii-elf, and almost 
without a regret for what he had 
lost." 

Though this ««*. the tribute of a. soil 
to a father, it i>, in all its essentials, 
the tribute of truth ; for Walpole was, 
beyond nil doubt, a man of great 
administrative abilities, remarkably 
temperate in the use of power, and, 
though violently assailed both within 
aud without the house, neither insolent 
in the one instance, nor vindictive in 
the other. It was equally beyond a 
doubt, that to him was in a groat 
degree owing the establishment of the 
] lanover succession. Tlie peaceful ex¬ 
tinction of dacobitisni, whose success 
would have lieen the renewal of des¬ 
potism and popery; and that system 
of finance and nurture of the national 
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resources, which prepared the country 
for the signal triumphs of the reign, 
were the work of Walpole. 

Bolingbroke, with talents of the 
highest brilliancy, wanted that strength 
of judgment without which the most 
brilliant talents are only dangerous to 
their possessor. After tasting of power, 
only to feel the bitterness of disap¬ 
pointment— after rising to the height 
of ambition, only tobecast into the low¬ 
est depths of disgrace, after bei ng driven 
into exile, and returning from it only 
in the humiliation of a pardon under 
the hand of his rival, — Bolingbroke 
died in retirement, without respect, and 
in the obscurity, without the peace of 
a private station. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that, in his instance, ill-fortune 
was only another name for justice; 
that the philosopher, whose pen was 
employed in defaming religion, was 
punished in the politician, who felt the 
uncertainty of human power; and 
that a life expended in treachery to 
the religion in which he was born, 
was well pimished by his'being forced 
in public life to drink tin* bitterest 
dregs of political shame, live -with an 
extinguished reputation, and be buried 
in national scorn, long before his body 
was consigned to the tomb. 

At this period, the king, far ad¬ 
vanced in years, was destined to feel 
the heaviest pressure of domestic cala¬ 
mity. His queen, a woman of sense 
and virtue, to whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing the grossness of his vices, he 
could not help paying public respect, 
died from the effects of an accident, 
which had grown into a confirmed dis¬ 
ease. Her death was followed by that 
of his youngest daughter, the Que«.-n 
■„of Denmark, a woman “of great spirit 
and sense,” who died of an accident 
resembling her mother’s. She, too, 
like the Queen of England, had led an 
unhappy life, — for like her, she had 
the vice and scandal of royal mis¬ 
tresses to contend with. 

The king, on the news of this death, 
broke into unusual expressions of sor¬ 
row and fondness. “ This,” said he, 
“ has been a fatal year to my family; 
I lost my’eldest son, but I was glad 
of it. Then the Prince of Orange 
died, and left every thing in confusion. 
Poor little Edward has been cut open, 
(for an imposthume in bis side,) and 


now the Queen of Denmark is gone. 

I know I did*not love my children 
when they wefe young, I hated to 
have them running about my room - r 
but now I love them as well as most 
fathers.” 

The contrast between the Walpole* 
and the Pelham administrations, is 
sketched with great force and fidelity. 
In onr days the character of a cabinet 
depends upon the party. In those 
days the character of the cabinet de¬ 
pended upon the premier. Walpole was 
bold, open, steady, and never dejected-: 
Pelham was timorous, reserved, fickle, 
and apt to despair. Presumption 
made Walpole many enemies : want 
of confidence in himself estranged from 
Pelham many friends. Walpole was 
content to have one great view, and 
would overlook or trample on the in¬ 
termediate degrees: Pelham could 
never reach a great view, through 
stumbling at little ones. Walpole 
loved jKiwer so much, that lie wonlfl 
not endure a rival: Pelham loved it 
so much, that he would endure any 
thing. Walpole Would risk his admi¬ 
nistration by driving even- consider¬ 
able man from court, rather than ven¬ 
ture their rivalry : Pelham would 
employ any means to take able men 
out of the opposition, though he ven¬ 
tured their engrossing his authority 
and outshining his rapacity; but he 
dreaded abuse more than competition, 
and always bought oft' his enemies, to 
avoid their satire, rather than to ac¬ 
quire their snpjMirt. 

The historian, on the whole, regards 
Pelham’s conduct on this point, though 
the less hold, as the more prudential. 
He acknowledges that the result of 
Sir Robert's driving away all able 
men from him was, to gain for himself 
but weak and uncertain assistance, 
while he always kept up a formidable 
opposition. But he might have ground¬ 
ed Kir Roliert’s failure, on insulted 
justice, as well as on mistaken policy; 
for, by depriving able men of their 
natural right to official distinction, ho 
did more ’than enfeeble himself, — ho 
deprived the country of their services. 
Walpole’s was the more daring plan,, 
and Pelham's was palpably and ab¬ 
jectly pusillanimous; but the result 
of tlje one waa, to reduce the govern¬ 
ment to a solitary minister, while tho- 
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result of the other was always to form 
an effective cabinet. The former plan 
may subsist, during a period of na¬ 
tional peril; but the return of public 
tranquillity, which, in England, is 
•always the severest trial of govern¬ 
ments, invariably shows the superior 
stability of the other. 

Both were valued in private life. 
“ Walpole was fond of magnificence, 
and was generous to a fault: the other 
had neither ostentation nor avarice, 
and yet had but little generosity. 
The one - was profuse to his family 
and friends, liberal indiscriminately, 
and unbounded to his tools and spies: 
the other loved his family and his 
friends, and enriched them ns often 
as he could steal an opportunity 
from his extravagant bounty to his 
enemies and antagonists. Walpole 
was “ forgiving to a fault, if forgive¬ 
ness be a fault. Pelham never for¬ 
gave, lmt when he durst not resent! 
The one was most appreciated while 
he was minister; the other most, 
when lie ceased to be minister. Ail 
men thought Pelham honest, until he 
was ia power. Walpole was never 
thought so, until he was out." Such 
is the lecture which this dexterous 
operator gives, knife in hand, over 
tin* corpses of the two most power¬ 
ful men of their age. 

Is it to la* supposed that Ire¬ 
land was doing nothing during this 
bustling period of English faction? 
Quite the contrary. It was in a 
flame, yet the subject was as insigni¬ 
ficant as the indignation was profuse. 
One .Tones, the court architect, was 
charged by the opjiosithm with irre¬ 
gularities in his eomluct, and was 
defended by the ministry. On the 
first division ministers hud a majority, 
but it was almost a defeat, the ma¬ 
jority amounting to lmt three. All 
Ireland resounded with, acclamation. 
The “national cause” was to live, only 
with the expulsion of Jones from his 
office: and to perish irrecoverably, if 
he should dratv another quarter’s 
salary. Ilia protectors were ana¬ 
thematised, his assailants were the 
models of patriotism. The populace 
made “ lionfires of reproach" before 
the primate's house, a tolerably signi¬ 
ficant sign of w hat might happen to 
himself; and stopped the coaches in 
the streets, demanding of their pas¬ 


sengers a pledge “ whether they 
were for Ireland, or England.” Even 
the hackney coachmen exhibited their 
patriotic self-denial by the heroism 
of refusing to cany any fare to the 
Castle, the residence of the viceroy. 
The passion became even more power¬ 
ful than duelling. A Dr. Andrews* 
of the Castle party, challenging Lam- 
Iwrt, a member, at. the door of the 
Commons, on some election squabble, 
Lambert said, “ I shall go first into 
the house, and vote against that 
rascal Neville Jones.” Andrews re¬ 
lating the insult, and, as it seems, not 
allowing time for this patriotic vote, 
Lambert went in ami complained; in 
consequence of which Andrews was 
ordered into custody ; Carter, the 
Master of the Rolls,—for even the 
law vers had caught fire on the occasion, 
—exclaiming of Andrews, “What! 
would that man force himself into a 
seat here, ami for what? only to pros-"* 
tit uto his vote to a man, the sworn 
enemy of his country,” (Lord George 
Mekville, then Secretary for Ireland.) 
The Speaker, too, was equally hos¬ 
tile. The government were finally 
defeated by Jg4 to 110. Never was 
ridiculous triumph more ridiculously 
triumphant. The strangers in the 
gallery huzzaed, the mob iu the streets 
huzzaed. When Lord Kildare re¬ 
turned to his house (he had been the 
leader of the debate,) there was a 
procession of some hours. All the 
world v\a< rejoicing, Neville Jones 
was prostrated. Ireland had cast aside 
her sackcloth, and was thenceforth to 
Ik* rich, loyal, and liappv. Hie 
triumph lasted during the night, anil 
was forgotten in tin* morning. Jones 
covered his retreat with a plea*- 
santry, saving—“ So, after all, 1 an? 
not to be In—igo, but Out—igo 
Jones,” a piece of wit, which dispos¬ 
ed many in that wit-loving land to 
believe, that ho was not so very much 
a demon after all. Bnt the revenge 
of government was longer lived than 
the popular rejoicing. Their first in¬ 
tention was a general casting out of 
all who had foiled them iu the debate: 
g two-handed slaughter of officials— 
a massacre of the innocents. But 
the wrath cooled, aud was satisfied 
with turning off Carter, master of 
the rolls; Malone, prime seijcant; 
Dilks, the quarter-master general; 
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and abolishing the pension of Boyle, 
a near relative of the obnoxious 
speaker. 

Bat a powerful man was now to be 
snatched away from tho scene: Pel¬ 
ham diet!. He had been for some 
—time suffering under the great disease 
of high life, high living. His health 
had given way to many feasts, many 
physicians, and the Scarborough wa¬ 
ters. He died on the 8tli of March, 
1754. 

* France next supplies the historian 
'With another display. The two 
„ Countries differ, even in the nineteenth 
century, by characteristics wholly ir- 
■ redoncilabie; and they are both of a 
sterner order as time advances with 
both. But, in the eighteenth century, 
each country in its public transactions 
approached nearer to the propensities 
'and passions of the drama. The 
rapid changes of the English cabinet— 
*1416 clever circumventions of courtiers 
—the bold developments of political 
talent, and the dexterous intrigues of 
office—bore some rc<enil>kuuc to the 
graver comedy. On the other hand, 
the Court life of France was all a ballet, 
of which Versailles was the patent 
theatre. There allwgs show and scene- 
shifting, the tinsel of high-life, and the 
frolic of brilliant frivolity. — The 
minister was eclipsed by the mis¬ 
tress ; the king was a buffoon in the 
bands of the courtier; and the govern¬ 
ment j-uf a powerful nation was dis¬ 
posed of in the style ox a liirtatiou 
behind the scenes. 

Louis XV. had at this period grown 
weary ofthe fiidedgraces Of Madame do 
Pompadour, and selected lbr his fa¬ 
vourite a woman of Irish extraction 
'ofthe name.ofMurphy. The monarch 
li|ul (itooped low enough, for his new 
sultana was the daughter of a shoe- 
’ maker. The royal history was 
scarcely more profligate, than it was 
ridiculous. His Majesty, though the. 
husband of a respectable queen, had 
seemed to negavd every abomination 
of life as a royal privilege. He had 
first adopted the society of a.Madame 
Uc Maiilv, a clever coquette, but 
with the disqualification of being the 
utter reverse of handsome. Madame, f o 
t obviate the know n tniautry of the 
Xing, introduced her sistety Madame 
de Viutinsille, as clever, but as ordi¬ 
nary as herself. The latter died in 


child-birth, supposed to have been poi¬ 
soned! The same family, however, 
supplied a third sultana, a very pretty 
personage, on whom the royal favour 
was lavished in the shape of a title, 
and she was created Duchess do 
Chateauroux. 

But. this course of rivalry was in¬ 
terrupted. The king was suddenly 
seized with illness. Fkzjamcs, Brahop 
of Soissons, came to the royal bedside, 
and remonstrated. The mistress was 
dismissed, with a kind of public dis¬ 
grace. and the queen went in a sort of 
public pomp, to thank Hu: saints for 
the royal repentance. 

“ But," says "Walpole, ‘ l as soon as 
the king's health was re-established, 
the queen was sent to her prayers, 
the bishop to his diocese, and the 
Duchess u as recalled—but died sud¬ 
denly." lie ends tho narrative with 
a reflection as pointed and as bitter 
as that of any French chamberlain in 
existence:—“ Though a jealous sister 
may be deposed to despatch a rival, 
can we believe that bishops and con¬ 
fessors poison V" 

Madame dc Pompadour had reigned 
paramount for a longer period than 
any of those Medeas or ('irees. Wal¬ 
pole describes her as all that was 
charming in person and maimer. But 
nearer obsen ers have denied her the 
praise of more than common good looks, 
and more than vulgar animation. She, 
however, evidently understood the 
art of managing her old fool, anil of 
keeping influence bv the aid of his 
ministers. Madame mingled eagerly in 
politics, purchased dependents, paid 
her instruments w.ell, gave the gayest 
of all possible entertainments—a re¬ 
sistless source of superiority in France 
—had a purse for many, and a smile 
for more; by her liveliness kept up tlic 
spirits of the bid king, who was now 
vibrating between vice and supersti¬ 
tion; fed, feted, and flattered the 
noblesse, by whom she was libelled, 
and worshipped; and with all the re¬ 
maining decencies of France ex¬ 
claiming against her, Imt with all 
its; factions, Its private licentiousness, 
and its political corruption, rejoicing in 
her reign; she flourished before tin* 
eyes of Europe, the acknowledged ruler 
of the throne. 

Can we wonder that this throne 
feU—that this career of glaring guilt 
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was followed by terrible retribu¬ 
tion—that this bacchanalian revel 
was. inflamed into national frenzy— 
that this not of naked vice was to be 
punished and extinguished by the 
dungeon and the scaffold V 

Walpole, though formed in courts, 
fashioned in politics, and a haunter of 
high life to the last, now aud then 
cxHibits a feeling worthy of a manlier 
vocation, and an honestcr time. “ If 
3 do not forbid myself censure,” says 
he, “ at least I shall shun that poison 
of histories, flattery. How has it 
predominated in writers. My Lord 
Bacon was almost as profuse" of his 
incense to the memory of dead kings, 
as he was infamous tor clouding the 
memory of the living with it. Coin- 
mines, an honestcr writer, though I 
fear, l»v the masters whom he pleased, 
not a much less servile courtier, says 
that the virtues of Louis XI pre¬ 
ponderated over his vices. Even 
Voltaire has in a manner purified the 
dross of adulation which contempo¬ 
rary authors had squandered on Louis 
XiV. bv adopting ami refining it 
idler the tyrant was dead.” 

lie then becomes courageous, and 
writes in his ;astle of Strawberry 
Hill, what he never would have da ml 
to breathe in the circle of fc»t. James's. 
*• If any thing cun shock one of those 
mortal divinities*, and they must he 
shocked before they can be corrected, 
it would be to find, that the truth 
would be related of them at last. 
Nay, is it not cruel to them to hallow 
their memories. One is sure that 
they will never hear truth ; shall tltev 
not even have a chance of reading it V" 
In all great political movements, 
where the authority of a nation has 
been sluiken, we are strongly inclined 
10 think that tlu; shock has originated 
in inal* administration at home. Some 
of the most remarkable passages in 
these volumes relate to our early 
neglect of the American colonies. In 
the perpetual struggles of public men 
for. }K>wer, the remote world of tiro 
West seemed to be wholly forgotten,' 
or. to be remembered «ouiv when an 
old governor was recalled, or a new 
creature of office sent out. Those 
great provinces had been in the espe¬ 
cial department of the Secretary of 
State, assisted by the Board of Trade. 
Tirol secretary had been the Duke of 


Newcastle, a man whose optics seem 1 
never to have reached beyond While- 
hall.. It would scarcely be credited,.. 
what reams of papers, representations, * 
memorials, and petitions from t ikafc/. 
quarter of the world lay mouldering 
and unopened in his office. He even ^ 
knew as little of the geography of May 
province, as of the state of it. During; v 
the war, while the French were ea-. * 
croaching ou the frontier; when Gene¬ 
ral Ligonier hinted some defence fer * 
Annapolis, he replied in his evasive,' 
lisping hurry, “^AunapoUs. Olvyasy - 
Annapolis must be defended— Where 
is Annapolis 

But a more serious impolicy wwr 
exhibited in the neglect of American 
claims to distinctions and offices. No 
cabinet seems ever to have thought oi 
attaching the rising men of the colo¬ 
nies, by a fair aud natural distribu¬ 
tion of honours. Excepting a few 
trilling offices, scarcely mare than 
menial, under the staff of the British 
governor*.wr commissions in tlu* pro¬ 
vincial militia, the promotion of an 
American w as scarcely ever heart? of. 
The result was natural. — the Eng- v 
lish blood was soured in the Auue- - 
rican veins; the original spirit of the 
coloni.it became first sullen, aud then, 
hostile. Jt was natural, as the popu¬ 
lation grew m< i it limner; nat: while indi- 
vidual ability found itself thwartetlui 
it* progress, and insulted by the pre- 
fen nee of strangers to all tiro offices 
of the country, that the feeliugs of the 
people should ponder upon change. 
Nothing could Ik- more impolitic tiqin 
this careless iusuit. and nothing more 
calamitous in its consequence*;. The 
intelligent lawyer, the enterprising 
merchant, the hardy soldier, antf 
Aineriea had them all, grew bitfer ’ 
against the country of their aucestorik.. - 
It would scarcely be believed, that* 
the Episcopal Church was almost ” 
wholly abandoned to weakness, po- 
v erty, and unpopularity, and even that. , 
no bishop was sent to superintend fh« 
exertions, or sustain tin* efficacy, olr 
cenieut the connexion of the Church, 
iti America vvitli the Church in. Eng¬ 
land. The w hole of the united pro- 
vincas were, by the absurd fiction of a 
sinecure law, " iu the diocese oflron- 
dou!" O#course, in the first colfiaion,* 
the C lutreh was swept aw'ay like chaft 
beford the wind. An Episcopal Church 
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r‘ capital #is com- 
In the administration of those 
loeldnie*: they had been peopled 
hfjr emigrants of the humbler 
Leaving EnglaM chiefly in 
of* national disturbance, they 
"Oatticd with them the seeds of 
icanism; but all men love public 
and Englishmen love them 
as^mfidi as any others. Hereditary 
honpuK, too, are the most v aluable of 
ali,'4rom their giving a certain rank 
ta thorn, object's of our regaid, Which 
dharjP honest and high-minded man 
l^hies most, lps children. To be the 
founder of a family is the most 
hdtfburable, the most gracing, and 
the most permanent rewartTof public 
tajfiats. Tlie Americans of our das 
•Sect to abhor a peerage; though no 
apeople'on earth an* more tenacious of 
•tha- trifling and tempoian titles of 
office. .Nothing < ouldhav e been easiei 
at this period, than the creation of an 
aristocracy in America; and nothing 
couldhavebeen w im r Thelandcd pro- 
pm«tors, and there w ere some of v ast 
f^llesslbns; the leading men of com- 
m merce^aad tlieic vine some of great 
wealth; and the piincipai lawveis, 
fadd there were men of eloquence and 
gbijity among them — -would hasp 
led tlje nucleus of an aiistocracv 
' r English, closelv c onnected w ith 
jglish throne as the fountain of 
pnficTimt less stionglj bound to 
allegiance. An Episcopacv, 
__ ties the most powerful, requited 
bnl y a word for its creation. And in 
*this manly, generous, and free-spirited 
coanfixidn, the colonies would lia\c 
b*growp with the 1 growth Of England; 
'nave*shpnned all .the bitter collisions 
rival Interests; have escaped‘the 
actual wars which inflicted disaster on 
both; and, by the first of all benefits 
■4o America, she w ould have obtained 
, the, means of resisting that stipre- 
* macy of faction, w liich is now hurrj iug 
her into all the excesses of democracy. 
• In Canada we are still pursuing the 
same system, inevitably to bo fol- 
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lowed by the satne fruits. We gro 
stdfeHng it to be fitted with men of 
th*} lowest outer of society { with the 
peasant, the small dealer, the fugitive, 
and the pauper. Those moil no 
sooner acquire personal independence, 
than they aim at political But who 
ever heara of a title of honour among 
even the ablest, the mbst gallant, or 
the most attached of the Canadian 
colonists’? The French acted more 
rationally. Their Canadians have a 
noblesse, and that ’noblesse to this 
moment keep their station, and keep 
up the interest of France in Canada. 
Out*Obvious policy would be, to con¬ 
ciliate the leading men by titles ol 
honour, to conciliate the rising gene¬ 
ration l»v giving thqm the odices ot 
their own conntrv, and make it a 
ptituiple of colonial government, that 
while the command of tnc forces, m 
the gov omor-gencralship should be 
supplied from home, every office be¬ 
low those ranks should be given to 
those biave and intelligent individuals 
of tiie cnlonv who had best earned 
tlicm We should then lieai ot no fac¬ 
tion-. no k volts, and no republican 
ism in Canada 

It is a unions contiast to the pio- 
sent state of things, that during the 
long reign of (icoigel* government 
was simply a game Halt a do/en 
powerful men were the players. The 
king was mcrelv the looker on, the 
people knew no mpie of the mattei 
than the jia—eis In through l'all-IVIall 
know' of the pertoimauce* going oil 
within the* walls of its club-houses. 
It must shock our present men of the 
m ib to hear of national interests 
tos-ed about like so many billiard 
balls bj those powdered and ruffled 
handlers of the cue. Yet every 
thing is to be judged of by tin* 
result Public life was never ex¬ 
hibited on a more sliowy scale. 
Parliament never abounded with 
more accomplished ability. Eng¬ 
land never commanded higher influ¬ 
ence with Europe. If her cfflnmercc 
has since become more extensive, it was 
then more seen**, and ff the victories 
of our own time have bow on a scale 
of magnitude, ti liich throws the- past 
into the shade, bur fleets and armies 
then gave proofs of a gallantrV which 
no subsequent triumphs could trtth- 
sccnd. 
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It cannot be doubted, that the 
habft* of that rank to which the 
statesmen or that day were bom, 
naturally influenced their views of 
jvolitical transactions. Though party 
unquestionably existed in alf its 
force among them, there was no fac¬ 
tion. If thorc was a strong competi¬ 
tion for power, th0re was little or tiic 
meanness of modern intrigue; and a 
minister of the days of George H. 
would no more have stooped to tire 
rabble popularity, than he would hate 
availed himself of its assistance or 
dreaded its alienation. 

Wo now come to one of those nego- 
cintioM.s whicli, like a, gust of wind 
against a tree, w hiie they seeuie<l to 
''hake, only strengthened the cabinet. 
A vi ileut attack, had been made in 
the houxo upon Sir Thoma*, Robin'.on, 
a great favourite with the king. Wal¬ 
pole strikes off his character with his 
usual spirit. Sir Thomas had been 
bred in German court*, and was 
rather restored, than naturalised to 
the genius of Germany. He had 
German honour, lo\ed German poli¬ 
tics, and u could explain himself as 
little” as if he spoke u onlv German. ’ 
Walpole attributes Sir Thomas's poli¬ 
tical distinctions siniplv to Newcastle’s 
necessity fur finding out men of ta¬ 
lents Inferior to his own, "notwith¬ 
standing the difficult} of the discov erv.” 
Yet if the duke had intended to please 
his t master, ho could lmt ha\e done 
it inure happily than by presenting 
him with so congenial a servant. The 
king, ‘‘with such a secretary in his 
closet, felt himself in the very Elv- 
sium of Heron-hausen." 

Then follows a singular conversa¬ 
tion 1 between the king and Fox. The 
Duke of New castle saw his power tot¬ 
tering, and hud begun to look out for 
new allies. JJjsfirrft thought was to dis¬ 
miss Pitt, the next and more natural, 
was tC0“ try to sw eoten Fox.” Accord¬ 
ingly, on the morning of the 29th, the 
kihg seni for Fox, reproached him for 
concurring, to wrong Sir Thomas 
Robinson, and asked him if he had 
muted with Pitt v to oppose his mea¬ 
sures. Fox assured him he had not, 
and that h$ had given his honour that 
he would resign first. Then, skid the 
kiug, will yon stand up and cany on 
my measures in the lionise of Com¬ 
mon*,. as you can do with spirit. 

vo*,. NO. ecci.xxv i. 
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Fox. replied, I mast k«qw, .shy 
me*ns I shall have. “It 
better for you,” said the. 
shall have favour, aova^Kv 
confidonoe,” not 
particulars, tply asking ,if 
go to the Duke of Newcastle. 

“ I must, if you^ommand * 

Fox, “go and say I have f 
thing.” 

“$To,” replied the king, ‘*13 
good opinion of yd*. Ton 
.abilities and honesty, but you 
w ann. I will send a common ingu,« 
Lord Wstldegrave. 1 have obi 
to you that 1 never mentioned 
prince tried yog, and you wouldiM 
join him, mttf yet you made ho merit 
of it to me.” . ^ 

Mingipd with these fc mcmoi|8 are 
appendices of anecdote, aq^l Thqse 
anecdotes generally of remor^W* 
characters. Among the Test 
'•ketch <>t the famoti" Count 
one of those meg who figured *ln 
Eurojie as the grand b«»rles<me of 
ministerial life, or rather srf tlfat life, 
w hich in the E<u»t raises a slaveTinto 
the highest appointment" of the states 
and after "bowing him «" a sfipjfo^ f 
In arer, place** him beside the throne! 
'He* extva\ agances of the court of 
Saxony at that period were proverbial, 
the elector being King qf Poland, and 
lav filing tin rev emies of liis electorate 
alike on his kingdom aiul, pemhx 
While the court w.i> bon owing at an 
interest of ten per cent, the elector 
was lavishing money a- Mr it rained 
from the "hie". He had ju"t wasted* 
£200,000 "terling on tw o royal’Jwaf-*' 
riage.", given £100,000 sterling for. we 
Duke of ilodena’" gallery of pletH 
given ]H*ii"ious iu Poland amouQf 
to £.’>0,000 "terling above what 1*4 
coiv ed, and enabled Count Bruhljj$^ 
sonallv to "pend £60,000 a-ye’ar/ * -« 

This favourite of fortune, originally*, 
of a good family, vvn" onlv a page to 
the late king, Rtul had the educattw* 
of a page. Wv his assiduity, and be|] 
never absent from the king's side, 
became necessarv to thi" mSrvelloi 
idle monarch; he himself, next tq ttfc 
monarch, being, probably, the idlest 
man iu ids dominions. The day of* 
a German prime minister sefetttl $o*4 
have bqan a succession of formal ld)6- * 
nesse*. IJruhl rose at six in the morn¬ 
ing, the only instance qf activity in 

o 
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f ’Ufl career. But he was obliged to 
* tttend the king before nine, after hav- 
%tg read the letters of the morning. 
,* the king he staid until the hour 
;• if mass, which was at eleven. From 
Jbtass he went to the Countess 
' Jfoyensha, where he remained till 
twelve. Fh>m her house he adjourned 
|o dinner with the king, or to his own 
aouse, where he was surrounded by a 
iircle of profligates, of his own choos¬ 
ing. After dinner he undressed, and 
went to sleep till five. He then 
4Stessed, for the second time in the day, 
each time occupying him an hour. At 
> *sii he went to the king, with whom 
. he staid till seven. At seven he 
Always went to some assembly. where 
he played deep, the Countess Moyen- 
sha being always of the party. At 
ten he supped, and at twelve he went 
to bed. Thus did the German con¬ 
trive to mingle statesmanship with 
^fofiy, and the rigid regularities of a 
life not to be envied by a horse in a 
mill, with the feeble frivolities of a 
child in the nursery. His expenses 
were immense; he kept three hun¬ 
dred seiwants, and as many horses. 
Yet' he lived without elegance, and 
eVen without comfort. His house 
was a model of extravagance and bad 
taste. He had contracted a mania 
for building, and had at least a dozen 
country seats, which he scarcely ever 
visited. This enormous expenditure 
tthturally implied extraordinary re¬ 
sources, and he was said to sell all the 
groat appointments in Poland without 
/‘mefrey. 

» Frederick of Prussia described him 
exactly, when he said, that “ of all 
men of his age he had the most wntchcs, 
difesscs, lace, boots, shoes, and slip- 
pfSrs. Ca-sar w'ould havo put him 
Among those well dressed and per- 
. fumed heads of which lie was not 
afraid.” But this mixture of prodi¬ 
gality and profligacy was not to go 
unpunished, even on its own soil. 
Bruhl involved Saxony in a war with 
Fjgderick. Nothing could be more 
mash than the beginning of the war, 
except its conduct. " The Prussian 
king, the first soldier in Europe, in¬ 
stantly out-manoeuvred the Saxons, 
4 shut up their whole army at Pima; 
made them lay dow'n their arms, and 
took possession of Dresden. The king 
and his minister took to flight. This 


was the extinction of Bmlil’e power. 
On his return to Dresden, after peace 
had been procured, he lost his protec¬ 
tor, the king. The new elector dis¬ 
missed him from his offices. He died 
in 1764. 

Some scattered anecdotes of Dod- 
dington are characteristic of the man 
and of the time. Soon after the arri¬ 
val of Frederick Prince of Wales in 
England, Doddington set up for a 
favourite, and carried the distinction 
to the pitifulness of .submitting to all 
the caprices of his royal highness; 
among other instances, submitting to 
the practical joke of being rolled up in 
a blanket, and trundled down stairs. 

Doddington has been already spoken 
of as a wit; and even Walpole, fasti¬ 
dious as he was, gives some instances 
of that readiness which delights "the 
loungers of high life, lxinl Swdcrland, 
a fellow commissioner of rite treasury, 
was a very dull man. One day as 
they left the board, Sunderland laughed 
heartily about something which Dod¬ 
dington had said, and, when gone, 
Winniugton observed. ‘'Doddington, 
you are very ungratcfttl. You call 
Sunderland stupid and slow, and yet 
yon see how quickly he took what you 
said.” “ Oh no,” was the reply, “ he 
was only now laughing at what I said 
last treasury day.” 

Trenchant, a neighbour, telling 
him, that though his pinery was 
extensive, he contrived, by apply¬ 
ing the fire and the tan to other 
puiposes, to make it so advantageous 
that he belieucd he got a shilling by 
every pine-apple he ate. Sir,” said 
Doddington, “ 1 would eat them for 
half the money.” Those are but the 
easy r pleasantries of a man of conver¬ 
sation. The following is better: Dod¬ 
dington bad a habit of falling asleep 
after dinner. One -day, dining with 
Sjr Richard Temple, Lord Cobhani, 
&q., he was reproached with liiwirow- 
siness. He denied having been asleep, 
and to prove his assertion, offered to 
repeat all that Cobham had been say¬ 
ing. He was challenged to do so. In 
reply, lie repeated a story; and Cob- 
ham acknowledged that he had been 
telling it. “ Well,” said Doddington, 
11 and yet I did not hear a word of it. 
But I went to sleep because 1 knew 
that, about this time-of day, voa would 
tell that story.” 
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There are few thing* more singular 
than the want of taste, amounting 
to the ludicrous, which is sometimes 
risible in the mansions of public men, 
who have great opulcuce at their dis¬ 
posal. Walpole himself, when ho be¬ 
came ricli, was an instance of this bad 
taste in the laborious frivolity of his de¬ 
corations at Strawberry hill. But in 
Doddington we have a man of fashion, 
living, during his whole career, in the 
highest circles, fjuuiliar with every 
thing that was graceful and classical 
in the arts, and yet exhibiting at home 
the most ponderous and tawdry pomp. 
At his mansion at Eastbury, in the 
great bed-chamber, lmug with the rich¬ 
est red velvet, was pasted on “ every 
panel of the velvet his crest, a hunt¬ 
ing bom. supported by an eagle, out 
out in gilt leather, while the footelotli 
round his bed w ns a mosaic of the 
pocket flaps and niffs of all liis em¬ 
broidered clothes.” 

He was evidently very fond of this 
crest, for in his villa at Hammersmith, 
(afterw ards the well known Branden¬ 
burg House.) his crest in pebbles was 
stuck in the centre of the turf before 
his door. The chimney-piece was 
hung with spars representing icicles 
round the tire, and a bed of purple 
lined with orange, was crowned by a 
dome of peacock's feathers. The 
great gallery, to which was a beautiful 
door of white marble. supjKirted by 
two columns of lapis lazuli, was not 
only filled with bu-ts and statues, but 
had an inlaid floor of marble, and all 
this weight was above stairs. One 
day showing it to Edward, Duke 
of York, (brother of George III.) 
Doddington said. Sir, some persons 
tell me, that this room oftght to be 
on the ground. “ Be easy, IUr. Dod- 
dington,” said the prince, “ it will 
soon be there.” 

At length this reign, which began 
in doubt of the succession, and was 
carried on in difficulties both political 
and commercial, came to a close in 
the most memorable prosperity. The 
British anns were triumphant in every 
quarter, ami tin* king had arrived at 
the height of popularity and fortune, 
when the sudden bursting of a ven¬ 
tricle of the heart, put an end to his 
life in October, 1700, in his seventy- 
seventh year, and the thirty-third of 
ills possession of the throne. 


A general glance at the reigns at, 
the first three Georges, mightformV 
general view of the operations of 
party. In other kinj Joins, the will of 
the monarch or the talents of the 
minister, alone stand before the eye 
of the historian. In England, a thud 
power exists, more efficient than either, 
and moulding the character of both, 
and this is party, the combination of 
able members of the legislator^' 
united by similarity of views, and con¬ 
tinuing a systematic struggle for the 
supremacy. This influence makes 
the minister, and directs even the 
sitter on the throne. And this influ¬ 
ence, belonging solely to a free govern¬ 
ment, is essential to its existence. It 
is the legitimate medium between the 
people ami the crown. It is the 
peaceful organ of that public voice 
which, without it, would speak only 
in thunder. It is that great preser¬ 
vative principle, which, like the tides'- 
of the ocean, purities, invigorates, and 
animates the whole mass, without 
rousing it into storm. 

The reign of George the First, was 
a continual effort of the constitutional 
spirit against the remnants of papistry 
ami tyranny, which still adhered to 
the government of England. The 
reign of the second George was a more 
decided advance ’ of constitutional 
right", powers, and feelings. The’ 
paeilie administration of Walpole 
made the nation commercial; and 
when the young Pretender landed in 
Scotland, in 17io. he found adherents 
only in the wild gallautn, and feudal 
faith of the dans. In England Jaco- 
bitisin had already perished. It had 
undergone that death from which there 
is no restoration. It had b**en -wept 
away from the recollections of t$to 
country, by the influx of active and- 
opulent prosperity. The brave moun¬ 
taineer might exult at the sight of the 
Jacobite banner, and follow it boltjly 
over hill and dale. But the Englishman 
was no longer the man of feudalism. 
The wars of the Boses could be "re¬ 
newed no more, lie was no longer 
the tierce retainer of the baron, or 
the armed vassal ot the lie 

had rights and possessions of his owiff ' 
and he valued botli too much to cast 
them away in civil conflict, for claims 
which had become emaciated by the 
lapse of years, and sacrifice freedom 
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for the superstitions romance .of a 
vanished royalty. 

Thus the last enterprise of Jacobi¬ 
nism was closed in the held, and the 
bravery of the Highlander was thence¬ 
forth, with better fortune, to be dis¬ 
tinguished in the service of the empire. 

The reign of the third George began 
with the rise of a new influence. 
Jacobitism had been trampled. Han¬ 
over and St. Germains were no longer 
rallying cries. Even Whig and Tory 
were scarcely more than imaginary 
mimes. The influence now was that 
of family. The two great divisions 
'of the aristocracy, the old and the 
new, were in the field. The people 
Wfere simply spectator’s. The fight 
was in the Homeric style. Great 
Champions challenged each other. 
‘Achilles Chatham brandished his spear, 
and flashed his divine armour, against 
the defenders of the throne, until he 
became himself the defender. The 
Ajax, the Diomede, and the whole 
tnbe of the classic leader’s, might have 
found their counterparts in the emi¬ 
nent- men who •uccessively appeared 


in the front of the struggle; and the 
nation looked on with justified pride, 
and Europe with natural wonder, at 
the intellectual resources which could 
supply so noble and so prolonged a 
display of ability. The oratorical and 
legislative names of the first thirty 
years of the reign of George the Third 
have not been surpassed in nuy legis¬ 
lature of the world. 

But a still more important period, 
a still more strenuous struggle, and a 
still more illustrious triumph, was to 
come. The British parliament- was to 
be the scene of labours exerted not 
for Britain alone, but- for the globe. 
The names of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and 
a crowd of men of genius, trained by 
ihcir example, and following their 
career, are cosmopolite. They belong 
to all countries and to all generations. 
Their successes not only swept the 
most dangerous of all despotisms from 
the field, but opened that field for an 
advance of human kind to intellectual 
victories, which mav vet throw all the 
trophies of the past into the shade. 
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‘‘To-mokimav wo quit Home,” said 
Mildred; let us spend the day in 
quest of nothing .new, but in a fare¬ 
well visit to some of our first and 
oldest friends. IIow soon docs that 
which we very much admire, come to 
be an old friend!” 

. Winston felt the same inclination 
as herself; but Mr. and Miss Bloom- 
tield, since nothing new was to be 
seen, preferred to stay at home and 
rest themselves, in anticipation of the 
morrow's journey. Winston and 
Mildred therefore started together. 

They entered a carnage and drove 
to St. Peter's; alighting, however, at 
the entrance of the magnificent colon¬ 
nade which extends before it. The 
last visit we pay to any remarkable 
place bears <i strong resemblance to 
the first; for the prospect of quitting 
it revives the freshness of the scene- 
and invests it for a sieotid time with 
something like tin 1 charm of no\elty. 
As it broke on us before from a |»a-t 
spent in ignorance of it. so now wo 
seem to look out on it from the long 
anticipated absence of the future. 

l * Standing at the extremity of the 
colonnade." said Win-ton. *• how 
diminutive seem the men who are 
ascending the broad tlight of steps 
that lead to the church itself; and the 
carriages and horses drawn up at tin* 
bottom of those steps look like chil¬ 
dren's toys. Men havedwarfed them¬ 
selves hv their own creations.” 

“ Who is it,” said Mildred, “ that 
in his oracular criticism pronounced 
this colonnade, beautiful as it is. to he 
disproportiemed to tin 1 building, and 
out of place. Whoever it was, he 
must have excogitated the idea at a 
distance, and in some splenetic hu¬ 
mour; it never could lone entered 
through his eyesight standing here. 
Ilad there been a portico to the 
church, such as we are told Michael 


Angelo intended, resembling that of J 
the Pantheon, then this colonnade 
might have, been unnecessary— it 
would always have been a beautiful 
addition—but with so tiat, a facade, 
(the only part of the building, I think, 
which disappoints ex{*ectation,) I 
pronounce the colonnade to be abso¬ 
lutely essential. Without it the tem¬ 
ple would never seem to invite, as it 
does and ought to do, the whole 
Christian world to enter it. Oh, if it 
were only to girdle in those two beau¬ 
tiful fountains, it w ere invaluable.”. 

**Beautiful indeed! Such should 
fountains be," said Winston. “ The 
water, in its graceful and noble play, 
should constitute the sole ornament. 
If you introduce Mat nary, the water 
should he an accc.-.-ary to the statue, 
and no longer the principal orna¬ 
ment." 

■■ I low 1 abominate," said Mildred,* 

all those devices for spirting water 
out of the mouths of animal.-*! It is 
a eon-tant .-urpris-e to me that a taste 
so e\identic revolting to all our na¬ 
tural associations, should Ik* still per¬ 
severed in. To leave unuieutioued 
more odious devices, I can never pass 
without a M‘U>e of the disagreeable, 
ami the offensive. even tho-e lions* or 
leopards*, whichever they may be, in 
the l'iazza del I'opolo , who are abun¬ 
dantly sup]living the inhabitants with 
water through their mouths. And 
where the fountain is* made to play 
over the statue, what a discoloured 
and lamentable appearance it neces¬ 
sarily gives to the marble! Le^the 
river god, if you will, lean safe Mid 
tranquil over his reversed and sym¬ 
bolic pitcher: or at the feet of some 
statue, half surrounded by foliage, let 
tin* little fountain be seen playing 
from the ground ; but keep HJie statuo 
out of the water, ami oil, keep the 
water out of the statue!"* 


* “ The good Abderites," writes Wieland ill his AMeriten , *• once got the notion 
that such a town as Abdera ought no longer to be without its fountain. They would 
have one in their market place. Accordingly, they procured a celebrated sculptor 
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They ascended the broad flight of 
; steps, and seemed now to feci them- 
selves dwarfs as they mounted—and 
entered the jiortico. Here are several 
fgrohps of allegorical figures, aud to 
the riglit and left the equestrian 
statues of Charlemagne and Con¬ 
stantine. 

“ I am not surprised," said Mildred. 

at the mistake of a countryman of 
ours, who took Charlemagne for St. 
Paid. One would more naturally 
look for the apostle here.’’ 

“ What! than the great benefactor 
of fhc Papacy! I rather suspect,” 
replied Winston. “ that St. Paul 
would find himself less at home in 
this temple than Charlemagne. What 
think you of these colossal allegories ? 
Here we have Truth, with her inva¬ 
riable mirror.” 

“ Which mirror, it has always ap¬ 
peared to me.” said Mildred, l * has a 
very poor significance. It reflects 
faithfully the surface of all things. 
But this is not the sort of truth we 
care much about.” 
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“ But it reflects fmthfulhj." 

“That would rather illustrate the 
good moral lesson to speak the truth, 
than the exalted effort to attain it.” 

“ Here the lady—and a very sweet 
face she has—is looking at herself in 
the mirror. This must represent, I 
suppose, metaphysic truth.” 

“ If so, that must be the reason,” 
rejoined Mildred, “ that she is placed 
here outside the temple. I am afraid 
she will never enter it. But we 
will.” And they proceeded into the 
chnrch. 

“ What an admirable effect has this 
high altar!” said Winston, in a sub¬ 
dued exclamation. “Standing as it 
does in the centre, just beneath the 
dome, and so justly proportioned, it 
at once occupies the whole building, 
and explains its purpose to the eye. 
1 cannot agree with the criticism 
which has objected to the twisted 
column in a position like this. These 
four bronze and gilded pillars—how 
lofty they are!—sustain nothing of 
greater weight than the canopy above 
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from Athens to design and execute for them % group of figures representing the god 
.of the ocean, in a car drawn by four sea-horses, surrounded by nymphs, and tritons, 
and dolphins. The sea-horses aud the dolphins were to spout a quantity of water 
out of their nostrils. But when all was completed, it was found that there was 
. hardly water enough to supply the nose of a single-dolphin. So that when the foun¬ 
tain began to play it looked for all the world as if the sea-horses und the dolphins 
had all taken a miserable cold, aud were put to greut shame there in the public 
place by reason of this dropping rheum. As this was too ridiculous for even the 
Abderites to eudffre, they removed the whole group into the temple of Neptune ; and 
now, as often as it is shown to a foreigner, the custodian, in the name of the worthy 
town of Abdcra, bitterly laments that so glorious a work of art should have been 
Tendered useless by the parsimony of Satan 

In like manner, our good Brhjhtonians lately got possessed of the notion that their 
eea-beaten town ought no longer to be without its fountain. They accordingly pro- 
' cured, not an artist from Athens, but a taP iron machine from Birmingham, tall as 
their houses, and much resembling in form one candlestick put upon another. This 
they placed iu the choicest site their town afforded. Its ugliness was of no impor¬ 
tance^ as it was to be hidden underneath the graceful and ample flow of water. But 
when "this water-spouting instrument was erected, it wan found here too that no 
water was tq.be had—no natural and gratuitous supply. Aud now when the stranger 
wonders at this tall disfigurement, and inquires into its meaning, he is told how the 
spirited efforts of the Brightonians to adorn their town have been rendered fruitless 
by the parsimony of vater-compan iet. Once a week, however, his cicerone will ad¬ 
vertise him—once every week and for tqp> hours together—the fountain is let of to 
the sound of music, and the people are gathered together to see it play — or rather, 
he might add, to Keep — for even at these moments it feels the effect of the same 
cruel spirit of parsimony. 

Our countrymen had better leave fountains alone. The introduction of them into 
London is nothing bat a thoughtless imitation of what can only be a pleasing and 
natural ornament in a quite different climate. Who cares to sec water spirting in 
the fog of London, in an atmosphere cold and damp, where there is rain enough to 
drown the fountain, and wind enough to scatter it in the air I Out of the whole 
twelve months there are scarce twelve days where this bubbling up of water in our 
city does not look a very discomfortable object. 
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tliem, aud are hero ns much in the 
character of ornament as support. 
The dove, in its golden atmosphere of 
glory, the representation of the Iloly 
Spirit, which is indeed at the ex- 
t remit}’ of t ic church, seems brought 
within them, ami to be floating be¬ 
tween the columns. In every picture 
or engraving 1 have seen, the contrary 
effect is produced, and the high altar, 
losing j£s central position, seems 
transferred, with the dove in it, to 
the extremity of the church.” 

“ And this semicircle of small burn¬ 
ing lamps, arranged in their mystical 
trinities on the marble balustrade 
before it ; and this double flight of 
stairs,” continued Winston, as they 
approached the altar, and looked over 
the balustrade, “leading down to 
those brazen doors below, before which 
other burning lamps arc suspended; 
and that marble figure of the Pope 
kneeling before them, kneeling and 
praying incessantly for the people—it 
is altogether admirable!” 

“ The light of lamps and tapers,” 
said Mildred, '• burning in midday, 
had npon me at first an incongruous 
effect; they seemed so superfluous 
and out of place. But after a little 
reflection, or a little habit, they ceased 
to make this impression. The lamp 
and.the taper are not here to r/ire light, 
but to br light. The light is a mystical 
and brilliant ornament—it is here for 
its own sake—andsiireh 110 jewellery 
aud no burnished gold could surpass 
it in effect. These brazen lamps 
round the altar, each tipped with its 
steady, unwavering, little glota? of 
light, are sufficiently justified by their 
beaut}’ and their brightness. In the 
light of the taper, as «n the water of 
the fountain, the ordinary purposes of 
utility are forgotten—enough that it 
is beautiful.” 

“ IIow admirable the arrange¬ 
ment,” said Winston, “ of the tombs of 
the pontiffs! The sculpture on them 
seems as much n part of the church ns 
of the monument. That kneeling 
figure of Clement XIIL, kneeling 
upon its exalted tomb—I shall see it 
whenever I think of St. Peter’s. It 
is here, and not in the Vatican, that 
Canova triumphs. That genius' of 
Death, reclining underneath the pon¬ 
tiff, with his torch reversed—what 
could bo more expressive, more ten¬ 
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der, more melancholy! And Faith, 
or Religion, whichever she may be, x 
standing upright on the opposite Bide, ; 
and leaning her outstretched hand . 
with force, upon the marble—is a 
noble figure too. But I could wil¬ 
lingly have dispensed with those 
spikes around her head, signifying rays 
of light.” 

“It is a fortunate subject for the 
artist, that of the Pope,” said Mildred. 
“Being a temporal prince, a high- 
priest, and it is to be supposed, a 
saint, he can be represented in all 
attitudes; in the humility of prayer, 
or the dignity of empire. Yonder ho 
rises, blessing the people, and here he 
sits enthroned, giving out the law, 
and Religion is looking up to him! 
Have you observed this monument to 
our flames II. ?—w ho certainly de¬ 
served a tomb in St. Peter’s, since ho 
paid the price of a kingdom for it. It 
is one of the least conspicuous, but; 
not one of the least beautiful of 
Canova's. Those two youthful figures 
loaning their brows each on his in¬ 
verted torch—landing sentinels by 
that closed door—are they not inex¬ 
pressibly graceful? And that closed 
door! — so firmly closed! — and the 
dead have gone in!’’ 

“ Mildred Willoughby,” said Win¬ 
ston, “you are a poet.” 

It wa- the first time he had ever 
called his companion by her Chris¬ 
tian name. It was done suddenly, in 
the moment of admiration, and her 
other name was also coupled with it; 
but he had no sooner uttered the 
word *• Mildred” than he felt singu¬ 
larly embarrassed, bhe, however, by 
not perceiving, or not seeming to per¬ 
ceive his embarrassment, immediately 
dissipated it. 

“ If I were,” said she, “ to tell mh 
of it would for ever check the inspira¬ 
tion. To banish all suspicion of 
poetry, let me make a carping criti¬ 
cism, the only one, I think, which the 
wjiole interior of this edifice would 
suggest to me. I do wish that its 
marble pillars could be swept clean of 
tl»' multitudes of little boys that are 
clinging to them—cherubs I "suppose 
they are to bo^ called. By breaking 
i he pillar into* compartments, they 
destroy the effect of its height. Little, 
indeed, they are not; they are big 
enough. A*colossal infant—what can 
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be made of it ? And an infant, too, 
that must not smile, or he might be 
taken for a representative of some 
Other love than the celestial ?” 

“ Ay, and do what the artist will,” 
said Winston, “ the two Loves often 
bear a very striking resemblance. In 
- the church of St. Giovanni, amougst 
their wreaths of flowers, the cherubs 
have a very Anacreontic appearance.” 

“ But away with criticism. One 
farewell look,” cried Mildred, “at this 
magnificent dome. How well, all its 
accessaries, all its decorations, are 
proportioned and harmonised—grow¬ 
ing lighter as they rise higher. Here 
at the base of each of the four vast 
• columns which support it, we have 
gigantic statuary — seen and felt to 
be gigantic, yet disturbing nothing by 
its great magnitude —just above the 
columns those exquisite bas-reliefs— 
next the circular mosaics — then the 
ribbed roof, so chastely gilded and 
divided into compartments, distinct 
yet never separated from the whole— 
it is perfection!” 

They bade farewell to St. Peter’s; 
and, In pursuance of their design, re¬ 
entered their carriage and drove to its 
great dilapidated rival—the Coliseum. 

“ No dome here but the wide hea¬ 
vens,” said Winston, as they ap¬ 
proached. the vast circular ruin rising 
arch above arch into the air. “ How 
it scales, and would embrace the sky! 
Verily these old llomans seemed to 
have no idea that any thing was to 
come after them; they lived and built 
upon the earth as if they were the 
last types qf the human species.” 

“ Mutability and progress are mo¬ 
dem ideas; they had not attained to 
them,” said Mildred. 

They walked partly round the inte¬ 
rior, looking through the deep arches, 
overhung with verdure, and regretting 
the patches here and there too per¬ 
ceptible of modern masonry, and still 
more the ridiculous attempt, by the 
introduction of some contemptible pic¬ 
tures, or altar pieces, in the arena, ro 
christianise the old heathen struc¬ 
ture. They then ascended to the 
summit to enjoy the prospect it com¬ 
mands, both of the distant counti-y, 
the beautiful hills of Italy, and of 
the neighbouring ruins of ancient 
Borne. 

«. “How plainly it is the change of 
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religion,” said Winston, “ which gives 
its true antiquity to the past 1 All 
that wc see of ancient Borne bears the 
impress of Paganism ; every thing in 
the modern city, of Catholicism, it 
is this which puts the great gulf be¬ 
tween the two, and makes the old 
Roman to have lived, as it seems to 
us, in a world so dilfcrcnt from our 
own. Strange! that what in each 
age is looked upon as prc-mnincntly 
undiangeable and eternal, should by 
its transformations mark out the seve¬ 
ral eras of mankind. Ay, and this 
religion w hich now fills the city with 
its temples — which 1 do nut honour 
with the name of Christianity—will 
one day, by its departure from the 
scene, have 'made St Peter's a& com¬ 
plete an antiquity as the ruins we are 
now sitting on." 

“ I notice,” said Mildred, “youare 
somewhat bitter against Catholicism.” 

“I was tolerant when at a dis¬ 
tance from it, and when again at a 
distance I shall perhaps grow tolerant 
again. 13ut a priesthood, not teach¬ 
ing but ruling, governing men in their 
civil relations, seizing all education 
into its own hand, training the think¬ 
ing part of the community to hypo¬ 
crisy, and the unthinking to gross 
credulity — it is a spectacle that exas¬ 
perates. I used in England to he a 
staunch advocate for educating stud 
endowing the Roman Catholic priest¬ 
hood of Ireland. I shall never, 1 
think, advocate that cause .again. To 
educate this priesthood, — what is it 
hut to perfect an instrument for the 
restraining and corrupting the educa¬ 
tion of all the rest of the people V To 
endow this priesthood, — what else 
would it be but to give them an addi¬ 
tional influence ami power, to be used 
always for their own aggrandisement, 
and the strengthening of their own 
usurpations ? The donative of a Pro¬ 
testant government would not make 
them dependent upon that govern¬ 
ment ; they have sources of wealth in 
their ow n superstitions ; they draw 
their vitality, and strike their roots, 
in a far other soil than the crafty 
munificence of an opponent. They 
w ould use the gift as best it pleased 
them, and defy a government — 
anxious only for j>eace—to withdraw 
it. No! even if the tranquillity of 
the empire should require the two 
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churches to be placed on an equal 
footing, I still would not endow the 
Roman Catholic. — But pardon me, 
— what have we to do with the poli¬ 
tics of England here V” 

“ I cannot tell you,” said Mildred, 
quite acquiescing in this dismissal of 
the subject. “ I cannot tell you what 
a singular pleasure it gave me when 
I first saw the classic ruin — the few 
upright Qprinthian pillars with their 
entablature across them, and the 
broken column lying at their feet — 
which the pictures of Claude make us 
so familiar with. It must be con¬ 
fessed, that the back-ground of my 
picture — such as the ('umpo Vaccino 
afforded me—was not exactly what a 
Claude would have selected. How dif¬ 
ferent in character and significance are 
the two ruins—the classic and the ro¬ 
mantic ! The one square, well-defined, 
well-proportioned, speaks of an age of 
order ,—when Time stood still a little, 
and looked with complacency on what 
he w’as about; the other, with its 
round towers of unequal height, its 
arches of all shapes and dimensions, 
full of grandeur, but never exhibiting 
either completeness or congmity, tells 
us clearly of a period of turmoil and 
disorder, and great designs withal, — 
when Time had struck his tent, and 
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was hurrying on in confused march/ 
with bag and baggage, knight, stan¬ 
dard, and the sutler’s wagon all jum-^ 
bled together. — Let us, on our re¬ 
turn, pass through that group of deso¬ 
late Corinthians; and, looking in at 
the Capitol, bid farewell to the Dying 
Gladiator .” 

In retracing tneir steps, they there¬ 
fore passed through the old forum, and 
then asccndiug the Capitol, entered the 
museum there, and renewed their im¬ 
pression of that admirable statue. 
What pain ! — but pain overmastered 
— on that brow, as he sinks in death! 
Nor was the charming little group of 
Cupid and Psyche forgotten. That 
kiss ! it merits to be eternised. In his 
love, w hat delight! In hers, what 
devotion! 

“ But above all," said Mildred,let 
us do reverence, before we part, to 
Aristides the Just. IIow self-con¬ 
tained ! Austere — the lover more of 
virtiu* than of man. Full of his grand 
abstractions, he asks for nothing even 
of the gods. Let them do justice! 
Nay. let them submit to justice too! 
Croat leveller! Is not virtue so un¬ 
compromising as this, very near to 
rebellion against the gods and des¬ 
tiny ? ” 


CnAFTER VIII. 


The next morning the whole party 
were packed in their travelling car¬ 
riage to start from Rome. Winston 
had no longer refused that fourth seat 
which had been destined for him at 
Genoa. To say nothing of some dimi¬ 
nution of expense (a very worthy sub¬ 
ject of consideration with all travel¬ 
lers,) it was a great relief to Mr. 
Bloomfield to have a second gentle¬ 
man in their party. It decreased ma¬ 
terially his own share of personal 
trouble Besides which, the travel¬ 
ling experience of Winston, and his 
more familiar acquaintance with the 
Italian, rendered him very acceptable. 
Mildred had generally acted as inter¬ 
preter; and so long as the speaker 
would answer in the same pure Tuscan 
in which she addressed him, she could 

K 'ribrm the office admirably well. 

ut unfortunately, the traveller in 
Italy has most need for his Italian 


exactly where any thing but pure 
Tuscan is spoken. She could always 
succeed in making herself understood ; 
but was often sadly at a loss to under¬ 
stand that answer which, with all duo 
dexterity, she had elicited. 

On they now rattled through tho 
streets of Rome. What rags upon 
those beggars! Patches of all colours,- 
ml, blue, brown; but wont with such 
an air of calm assurance, as if the 
garment of many colours had been 
bestowed on the most favoured son of 
hmnanitv. They passed the peasant 
dame, of damsel', in her gaudy attire, 
with gold comb and ear-rings glitter¬ 
ing in her jet black hair, and that 
square folded handkerchief on hor 
head, which we always associate wi$h 
t ic bandit's wife; and amidst the 
squalid populace there appeared now 
and then, quite distinct from the rest, 

a ‘form or fae® of some vonth, or 

* * 
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maiden, or old man, that might have 
issued from the canvass of Raphael. 
The apostles of the old masters, at 
least, are walking still about Rome; 
and sometimes a Virgin Mary is seen 
sitting at the door, and still more 
often a young John the Baptist looks 
up to you froin the. pavement. Their 
own postilion reminded the whole 
party of the Suonatore di Violino of 
Raphael—whose fiddlestick, by the 
way, being that of a bass viol, might 
at first sight be mistaken for a folded 
riding-whip. 

On they pass by the beautiful 
church of St. Giovanni, the statues on 
the roof and over the portico of w'hich 
•have at least one point of resemblance 
with their saintly prototypes—they 
are standing out thore in the dear 
bine heavens, to which, and not to 
the earth, they seem to belong. At 
•the Port Sebastian they are detained 
by a string of wine-carts, each drawn 
by one horse, with his plume of black 
feathers on his head, and each cart 
furnished with its goatskin umbrella, 
under the 6hadc of which the driver 
lies fast asleep. Then follow a long 
cavalcade of peasants, mounted on 
mules or asses —mounted of a truth, 
for they sit on a high wooden saddle, 
their arms folded under their long 
brown cloaks, and a black pointed 
bat upon their heads. Strange 
figures! 

“ A flower in that hat!” exclaimed 
Mildred, as one passed her with a 
beautiful carnation stuck into a beaver, 
which, except that it retained its 
pyramidal form, and was there upon 
a" human head, could not have been 
recognised as hat at all. “And he 
wears it seriously,” she continued, 

“ serenely'—without the least feeling 
of incongruity. Ob, I like that 1” 

Getting dear of this train, they 
advanced through the gate into the 
open country. To- their left the old 
aqueduct extended on the horizon its 
long line of rained arches; to tie 
right the plain was dotted with mere 
massive fragments of (indistinguishable 
ruin, looking like what the geologists 
call boulders. The trace of man’s 
labour was lost in them; the work of 
the artificer had come to resemble the 
rudest accident of Nature. 

And so Rome was left behind. 
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“ Is that smoke or a cloud,” asked 
Miss Bloomfield, “ that rests so con¬ 
stantly upon that mountain V ’’ 

“It is Vesuvius 1 Vesuvius 1” ex¬ 
claimed the rest of the party. 

But they fouud themselves in a 
position, at that moment, the least of 
all favourable to enthusiastic emotions. 
Their carriage w r as delayed at the 
entrance into Naples, in the middle of 
a wide road, the hottest #ancl tho 
dustiest that can be imagined. There 
they were arrested to undergo tlic ex¬ 
amination and the extortions of tho 
custom-house gentry. Poor Mr. 
Bloomfield was in a fever. His pass¬ 
port had been asked for six several 
times between Rome and Naples, and 
each time solely, as it seemed, to ex¬ 
tract a gratuity. Even the military 
guard stationed at the gates of the 
towns had begged. No oue in Italy 
seemed to speak to him but to beg, or 
to lay the foundation , as a lawyer 
would saj r , for a begging question. 
And now these fellows were examin¬ 
ing, or pretending to examine his 
baggage, and were evidently resolved 
to keep them thore, in the sun and 
the dust, till they had paid a sufficient 
ransom. In this position it was that 
Winston and Mildred were, by stolen 
glances, taking their first survey of 
the burning mountain. By stolen 
glances, because they were compelled 
from a certain feeling of politeness to 
share in the anxieties and chagrin of 
Mr. Bloomfield. lor themselves, they 
both agreed it was much better to 
submit quietly, and at once, to all these 
impositions; even if there were a fair 
chance, after much controversy, of a 
successful resistance. There is surely 
no money so (veil laid ont as that 
which purchases equanimity. 

They were extricated at length, and 
the carriage rattled on into Naples. 
Mr. Bloomfield had written to pro¬ 
cure apartments in the quarter of tho 
('hiaja, opposite the Villa Reale, (or 
royal gardens.) To these therefore 
they drove. Winston of course found 
his way to an hotel. 

That evening he w alked out to look 
at the burning mountain. It was now, 
and during the whole period of their 
stay, in a state of great activity, which 
some dignified with the name of an 
eruption. As Winston watched its 
burning summit across an angle of 
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the bay, he thought he had never Been 
any thing which so completely fasci¬ 
nated the eye. The flame alternately 
rising and falling leads the spectator 
every moment to expect something 
more than ho has hitherto seen, and 
that now it is about to hurst forth. 
And even at this distance it is so evi¬ 
dently not a fire upon but within the 
mountain, from the maimer in which 
the flame sinks down, and that red 
metallic glare which shoots along the 
rocky summits and cavities, where 
the fire is not visible. Yet fascinating 
as the object w as, it did not entirely 
rivet the thoughts of Winston. To 
his own surprise and confusion, he 
found that ho, a professed admirer of 
nature, was standing, for the first 
time, bv the bay of Naples, under the 
beautiful star-light of Italy, watching 
one of the most magnificent of nature's 
wonders vyith a divided and distrac¬ 
ted mind. All this scene, and all its 
novelty, could not keep Mildred from 
his thoughts. Evidently he was a 
lost man. 

And who or what, after all, was 
Alfred Winston? The question. i> 
may be supposed, lmd often occurred 
to the Bloomiields. That lie was an 
artist, was a conjecture long ago 
given ii]>; lie travelled with no port- 
folio. and was never known to use the 
pencil. That lie was a literary man 
was also contradicted by his own 
straightforward unaffected denials ; if 
he had cultivated his mind, it was 
solely for the pleasure or profit ac¬ 
cruing to himself. The manner in 
which his time w as at his own dispo¬ 
sal, seemed to contradict the idea that 
he belonged to any of the learned pro¬ 
fessions. What could he be therefore 
but simply a gentleman V And such 
they had satisfied themselves, from 
maiiv reasons, that he was. But 
there an' gentlemen and gentlemen— 
rich, and poor. To which of these 
two classes did he, belong? Question 
oftpiestious. The moment it is asked 
lmw all vain enchantments are dis¬ 
persed! how the hare earth shows it¬ 
self directly beneath onr feet! Where 
is now the hay of Naples, and star¬ 
light, and Vesuvius? Is ho rich or 
]K>or ? 

One word on the father of Alfred 
Winston will best explain his own 
present position in tho world. That 
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father was one of a class of men alto* 
gether inexplicable, qnite unintelli¬ 
gible to sober-minded and methodical 
]>ersons; and yet the class is not so 
very rare. He was of good birth and 
fortune, of agreeable manners, and 
n itty conversation, bnt utterly desti¬ 
tute of all prudential, all providential 
care, whether for himself or others, 
lie w'as born to an ample estate; and, 
fond of pleasure as he was, be might 
have found it sufficient, with veiy 
little effort of prudence, to gratify all 
his tastes. But from the very com¬ 
mencement of his career, he entered 
upon the ruinous practice of “ eating 
the land with the revenue,” and con¬ 
tinued, in this manner, consuming 
every year more of land and- less of 
revenue. lie early lost his wife. He 
had lieen an amiable husband, and 
manifested a decorous sorrow' on the 
occasion ; but could not disguise from 
his intimate friends the pleasure ho 
fdt at the recovery of his bachelor 
freedom. He hated the necessity of 
having to yield his own inclinations to 
another; though he hated still more 
the alternative of having to dispute 
with that other for liberty to follow 
his own inclinations. 

After the decease of his wife, the 
elder Winstou lived, for the moat part, 
a roaming life upon the Continent. 
A little intrigue, a little gaming, the 
dinner, and the opera, sufficiently 
filled up the time of one who, while 
lie courted pleasure, was net difficult 
in his amusements. And for this he 
could continue, with the utmost csdm- 
m»s.s and freedom from anxiety, a scale 
of expenditure which was rapidly dis- 
M'pating his hereditary estates. His 
son he treated with indulgence and 
liberality, and when be saw him, 
which was seldom, with great kind¬ 
ness of manner. He encouraged him 
in all the idle and expensive habits of 
a gentleman of fortune, while he was 
utterly destroying the property which 
could alone support them. 

He died suddenly; a lever carried 
him off at tho age of fif^. Had tje 
lived three years longer; he would 
bav e spent even' shilliug he possessed. 
What had he intended to do thmt 
It is impossible to say. To all ap¬ 
pearance lie had never entertained 
the question. When young Winston 
had paid off his father’s debts end his 
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own, Ue who had exacted to outer 
into an ample revenue found himself 
in the possession only of a few thou¬ 
sand pounds. This was all his patri¬ 
mony. What to do he had not yet 
resolved; but this reverse had not 
prevented him from accomplishing a 
long cherished wish of visiting Italy. 
Some idea also was floating in his 
mind that perhaps he should select 
some place upon the Continent whore 
to*reside permanently upon the small 
pittance that was loft to him. 

• It will be now soon at a glance, 
why it was that Winston fled from 
the attractions of Mildred at Genoa: 
ho knew himself to be poor, and had 
become acquainted with the peculiar, 
and perhaps dependent, position in 
which Miss Willoughby stood. No 
one will blame him for running 
away from Genoa; but ought be to 
have lingered at Rome? We fear 
our friend was not remarkable for re¬ 
solution of character. 11c had ardent 
feelings, and to counteract them he 
had just perceptions of what life de¬ 
mands from us; but lie lacked, evi¬ 
dently, in steadiness of purpose. 

And what now could lie do ? 
Flight, as at Genoa, was out of the 
question. He could not, by any rude 
or abrupt behaviour, forfeit that share 
of Mildred's esteem which hu pos¬ 
sessed. On his way back to his 
hotel he resolved—it was the utmost 
that his prudence suggested'—that lie 
would take occasion quietly and un¬ 
ostentatiously to intimate that, like 
Bassauio, 

“ All the wealth he had 
■ Kan in hie veins, he was a gentleman." 

It would then be seen bv Miss Wil¬ 
loughby, as clearly as by himself, 
that his attentions , to use the appro¬ 
priate phrase, meant nothing. What 
might follow would be a tort uni 
merely to himself—the torture of a 
hopeless passion. She would know 
how to regulate her own feelings to¬ 
wards him. He alone should be the 
sufferer. 

Very fallacious reasoning! If he 
with his eyes open loved and suffered, 
how could lie tell but that Mildred 
might do the same ? and this quiet 
intimation of certain barriers and 
impediments to his passion was likely 
to prove—as indeed it did prove— 
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little "better than a declaration of 
love, and not the less ardent, because 
coupled with.avowals of despondency. 

Meanwhile, having made this con¬ 
cession to the cause of prudence and 
his honour, he resigned himself to the 
charms of ^Mildred’s society. Every 
day brought some new excursion to 
scenes of surpassing beauty, in com¬ 
panionship with one of the most lovely 
and gifted of women. Winston's 
theory, that what is most beautiful in 
nature ought "to be enjoyed in soli¬ 
tude, was entirely overthrown, lie 
cared to visit nothing unless in her 
society; nor was there any scene 
whatever in which her presence was 
not felt to be the higher gratification. 

Mr. Bloomfield and his sister, after 
their first visit to some of the envi¬ 
rons of Naples, felt little disposed i<> 
make any unusual exertion. Th.»y 
had both discovered that tlig bay was 
much the same whether view'd from 
the right side or the left, and that in 
this warm weather—it was now the 
month of May—the shady walks in 
the Villa lleulc , or a promenade in 
the town, was to be preferred to a 
ride in an open carnage. To Mildred, 
on the contrary, almost every excur¬ 
sion, whatever its professed object, 
deri\ed its chief attraction from the. 
different points of view it presented 
her of that Iwy, which every hour 
seemed to make more lovely. It fol¬ 
lowed, therefore, that Winston and 
Mildred were sometimes left to pro¬ 
ceed on their expedition alone. 
1 low the heart of Winston beat as 
he handed her into the carriage, and 
took his seat beside her! It was 
something very like a curse which 
fell at that moment upon the memory 
of his selfish parent, llad he been 
fairly dealt with, it might have been 
his lot to hand her into a carriage of 
his own—and hors. 

Winston was almost in danger of 
forgetting the existence of Mr. Bloom¬ 
field; but habitual politeness so far pre¬ 
vailed, tluit he occasionally brought 
himself to listen to the account that 
gentleman gave of his own. impres¬ 
sions or afflictions. 

“ I was never more disappointed,” 
said Mr. Bloomfield on one of these 
occasions, “ or rather, I was never 
more mistaken in any place in my 
life than In this town of Naples. [ 
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had board mych of lazznroni lying 
about in.the-B'ttn, eating fnaccaroni, 
and of the love of the people for 
gaudy colours and-tinsel, even to th# 
sticking gold-leaf and little flags of 
red paper upon the meat in the 
butcher’s shop; and I had' seen de¬ 
picted the more curious costumes of 
man and horse, and especially this 
curiculo , as 1 believe they call it, 
■which seems originally to have been 
like our old-fashioned one-horse 
chaise, but by the extension of the 
shafts into a sort of platform before 
and behind, and by means of a net¬ 
work suspended underneath between 
the wheels, has been made to hold a 
quite indefinite number of persons, 
and still remains a one-horse chaise, 
inasmuch as the whole cluster of 
mortals is generally carried on at a 
gallop bv one little black horse, 
who, as some sort of compensation 
for the work they give him, is tricked 
out as flue as leather and brass nails, 
ribands and feathers, can make him. 
Well, out of all these materials 1 had 
contrived for myself a picture of ut¬ 
ter and contented idleness on the one 
hand, and the extreme of hilarious 
activity on the other. 1 need not 
tell you how little such a picture 
answers to the reality, how little pre¬ 
pared 1 was to encounter the din, 
and more than t’heapside confusion 
of this main thoroughfare, the Toledo 
street. The impression which Naples 
actually makes, is of a city where 
noise and turmoil and eon fusion are 
at their very height. Carried one 
step further, chaos would come 
again.” There is the same incessant 
toil for gain as in London itself—as 
little of repose, ns little of hilarity. 
Hero is the spirit of trade without 
the order and mctltod which trade 
should introduce. It is commerce 
bewildered, and passionate after pence. 
There are some parts of London more 
thickly stocked perhaps with carts 
and wagons, and carriages of all de¬ 
scriptions, but they are order itself 
compared to this Toledo street. 
Even’ thing one can desire to purchase, 
every thing one can desire to escape 
front, comes walking abroad upon its 
even, unifttrm pavement, whore men 
and carriages are circulating together. 
Class, and tea-trays, and crokery- 
waro. and lialtcrdasherv, all meet you 
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in the street. Ton ore miming fdf 
dear life from seine devil of a driver, 
whtf thinks that if he does but shout 
loud "enough, he is at perfect? liberty 
to break your bones, and yon are 
stopt in yoiir ftightbyan industrious ‘ 
chapman, who spreads his stock of 
pocket-handkerchiefs before your 
eyes. Men arc walking about with 
live fowls, cocks, hens, turkeys, 
which they hold, head downwards, in 
a bunch, tied together by tbe legs. 
They are the quietest animals in the 
street. They seem to have been 
touched by the utter inutility of their 
loudest exclamations, and therefore 
to have resigned themselves in si¬ 
lence; only when some eart-wlieel, 
grar.es that head of theirs, which they 
naturally hold up as high as possible, 
lest they should die of apoplexy, do 
they make any ineffectual attempt to 
call attention to their sufferings.. 
Even money-changers, who, in all 
capitals of Europe, carry on their 
husinos with a certain dignity and 
decorum, are here to la' seen, like our 
apple-women, ambulatory: they 
keep a stall with a sort of bird-cage 
upon it, between the wires of which 
arc glistening a store of coins, gold, 
and silver, and much copper. I saw 
an old woman at one of these stalls 
laving down the rate of exchange. 
No doubt she knew her arithmetic 
that okl crone, and made no mistake, 
at least on one side of the account. 
A couple of lads with a large trayfui 
of spectacles ami opera-glasses, were 
the great opticians of the day. I saw 
all sorts of men. priests among them, 
trying on spectacles in the jostle of 
this thoroughfare. The tailor and 
the hatter sit outside the doyr-way 
stitching. I look into a baker's shop, 
if that can be called a shop which Is 
merely a square cavity laid open at 
the side near the street—it is verily 
a baker’s, and bread is made there, 
for you may see the w hole process 
carried on. Against the wall, on one 
side, a great wheel is turning—grind¬ 
ing tin* corn; at the opposite side 
stands n man up to his elbows in 
flour, kneading away with all his 
might; and in front of you, if you 
will wait a moment, you will see the 
fiery own open, and the baked bread 
make its appearance—a sample of 
which deposited In the wire safe 
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that hangs up at the cntrauce, ami 
serves for shop-window. Would 
that all handicrafts were bnt as peace¬ 
ful 1 A few doors farther on there is 
Jtafaelle Papa , the copper-smith, 

* hammering remorselessly at his cop¬ 
per pans. And, O heavens! the 
blacksmith himself has come out in 
the open air with his fire and his 
forge; he has established his smoking 
farnaee in the only recess, the only 
place of refuge, the whole street af- 
fortied.” 

“ And in the midst of all this, and 
at every corner, what heaps of beau- 
wfiilflowers!” said Mildred. “It is 
curious, too,” she added, “ to see, mov- 
> irig through this Cheapside throng, 
Jhe mendicant friar, cowled and san¬ 
daled,- with his wallet, or double sack 
that hangs across his Shoulder before 
and behind, actually then and there 
■collecting alms for his convent.’’ 

“ But you must not forget the sugar 
saints and saviours,” said Miss Bloom¬ 
field, “that one sees amongst the 
sweetmeats; and how in every shop 
there hangs up the picture of some 

S atron saint, before which on holy- 
ays candles are burning; nor above 
all, those lemonade stalls, which are 
certainly the gayest things in the 
town. But tell me,” she continued, 
“I do not quite understand them. 
First, there is a sort of dresser heaped 
up with lemons and oranges. At each 
end of this rise two little pillars, 
painted with red and white stripes, 
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and supporting a sort of canopy, on 
which figures, of course, the Virgin 
Mary-—so that the whole looks like 
a little altar. Well, but on each 
side, between these pillars, them 
swings, suspended by the middle, a 
sort of wooden barrel, and when the 
damsel, who makes the lemonade, has 
nothing else to do, she gives it a touch, 
and sets it swinging. Now, what are 
those for’?” 

“They hold the snow,” said her 
brother, “ which senes instead of ice, 
and which the damsel, by this swing¬ 
ing process, helps to dissolve. Some 
day we will have a glass of lemonade 
at one of these altars, as you call 
them. We shall get it fresh enough, 
and cheap enough. But you must 
take your sugar with you, for sugar 
they do not give; their customers 
are in the habit of taking it w ithout. 
I was amused to-day,” he continued, 
“by watchiug the progress down the 
street of a very simple style of water- 
cart. A butt of water, with a leathern 
pipe issuing from it, is drawn on a low 
cart by a donkey. A* bare-legged 
fellow ties a string to*the end of the 
leathern pipe, and follows jerking it 
to and fro, this side and that side—of 
course with many loud vociferations— 
and so continues to distribute the con¬ 
tents of his butt over a pretty large 
area.” , 

“Very surprising!” said Winston, 
who for some time past had not heard 
one syllable of what was uttered. 


Chaptkb IX. 


We will not indulge ourselves, at 
the risk of wearying our readers, % 
traversing in the society of Mildred 
and Winston the environs of Naples; 
we will not wander with them throngh 
the disinterred streets and temples of 
Pompeii; nor attempt to partake of 
their delight at those exquisite views 
which their excursions on both sides 
of the bay presented to them. Often 
did Winston sit by -the side of Mil¬ 
dred, looking at those scenes, and his 
happy spirit for a while reflected them 
as calmly as tire bine waters those 
beautiful islands within them. Alas! 
the pebble soon fell in one of those 
■rirror*—the tranquil mood was ever 
and anon cruelly disturbed. 


We will not even trust ourselves in 
the museum of Naples, so rich'in the 
curiosities of the antiquarian, and in 
works of art; nor stand with Mil¬ 
dred before those statues of the god¬ 
dess Isis, from which it was difficult 
to persuade her to move, so much was 
there of thought as well as beauty in 
the countenances. One especially 
(for there are several) of these statues 
of Isis—it was the smallest in the 
group—she confessed, after after all 
she had seen of sculpture, had affected 
her more intensely than-'any work of 
art, by its thrilling union of deep 
mystery with perfect loveliness. Of 
Isis herself, or of the religion taught 
under her name, she confessed, she 
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said, to have very obscure ideas; but 
if ever a temple should be erected to 
human philosophy, that statue, she 
thought, was worthy to occupy the 
chief place in it. 

One of their excursions, however, 
it is necessary, for the sake of our 
narrative, to give some account of— 
it is that to Vesuvius. Perhaps there 
are few travellers who have not re¬ 
corded the day they visited the burn¬ 
ing mountain as amongst the most 
remarkable of their lives. The ex¬ 
treme beauty of the views as you 
ascend, the strange desolation imme¬ 
diately around, and the grand spec¬ 
tacle that awaits you on the summit, 
so vary and sustain the interest, that 
every emotion which nature is capable 
of producing, seems to have been 
crowded into one spot, and one hour. 

The whole party started together 
on this expedition, but Mr. and Miss 
Bloomfield had no intention of pro¬ 
ceeding further than the hermitage— 
a small house erected, as every one 
knows, half way up the mountain, 
before the ascent becomes steep or 
severe, and, for the rest, very little 
like a hermitage. Here they designed 
to stay,, enjoying the magnificent view 
it commands, while the younger half 
of the party proceeded to scale the 
mountain. It would have been easy 
for them to ascend thus far by a cir¬ 
cuitous route ill a carriage, but, beside 
that horses could convey Mildred and 
her companion goineu hat further than 
the carriage road extends, the uncle 
and aunt were not unwilling tu partake 
to a certain extent the spirit of the 
enterprise. They all, therefore, 
mounted their horses, and, accom¬ 
panied by their guide, advanced by 
the steeper and more direct path. 

The ascent begins amongst gardens 
aud vineyards—the vine flowing from 
tree to tree, and making of a whole 
field one continuous, harbour. The 
ath next winds along a vast barren 
ill-side, utterly without verdure, 
whose brown fnrrowg present the 
appearance of a ploughed field; but the 
clods here do not give way to the tread 
of yoift animal; you stoop and touch 
them, they are of stone, they are the 
old lava. As you ascend, these clods 
grow larger, grow darker, till the 
narrow road winds between great 
bkxdu of black lava, pitched here and 
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there in the wildest confusion, Yon 
then reach a level piece of road, on 
which stands the hermitage. 

Here Mr. and Miss Bloomfield 
paused. The rest proceeded some¬ 
what further on horseback, till the 
mountain, taking the shape of a cone, 
presents a steep ascent, to be mastered 
only on foot. 

‘‘ Let us pause a moment here," 
said Mildred, when they had dis¬ 
mounted, and look at the bay. I 
have longed several times upon the 
road to make a halt, bnt if I had, it 
would have been a signal for the 
general hubbub of conversation. You,** 
she continued with a smile, “ are a 
sensible companion, you know how., 
to be silent, or can talk in these 
snatches or broken utterances which 
rather relieve silence than dissipate it, 
which do not scare the gentle goddess 
altogether from onr company. Had 
I asked my uncle to stop, he would 
immediately have commenced talking, 
and talked till w c* went on again.’' 

The scene lay outstretched before 
them in all its beauty, and under an 
almost cloudless sky. One peculiar 
charm of^his celebrated bay depends 
on the islands scattered on both sides 
of its entrance, as Capri, Ischia, and 
others. These, as you shift your posi¬ 
tion on the bay, produce au endless 
variety—interlacing the azure water 
w ith stripes of blue mountainous laud, 
m the same number as u ell-defined 
clouds are sometimes set, ridge after 
ridge, in the clear sky. From their 
present point of i iew, the centre of 
their picture was open sea, and the 
sides filled up and diversified by these 
islands. Seen under the in id-day sun, 
they appear invested in a mint of 
light. 

“ They rise from the deep blue sen 
like sapphires that Jove lias breathed 
upon," said Winston. **What fan¬ 
tastic tricks,” he continued, “ bnt 
always beautiful—Nature plays under* 
her own high heaven. The hills on 
yonder coast, huge as they ,*are, 
have a way of hiding themselves in 
the very air — vanishing in the very 
light. And, look yonder, in the ex¬ 
treme distance, the light seems to have 
cut away the solid basis of the hills, 
and left nothing but the ridge, the 
wavy outline, which one might expect 
to rise into the sir; it is.so doud-like.” 
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“ The earth and heaven do so 
Ipajpglo here, there is no separating 
them,” said Mildred. “ I wonder not 
that the inhabitants of such a region 
as this threw a certain dimness, as 
4 of twilight, over their future Elysium. 
Some difference it was necessary to 
imagine between it and their familiar 
earth, and could they fancy any tiling 
more bright and beautiful than this?’ 1 

“ Look behind you,” said Winston. 
She turned, and started at the sudden 
and complete contrast which the utter 
desolation of the scathed mountain pre¬ 
sented to her. 

They then addressed themselves to 
their somewhat arduous undertaking. 
.Mildred had refused to be carried up 
in a chair — had determined to walk. 
She had received a very accurate de¬ 
scription of this part of her task, and 
found things exactly as she expected. 
-The side of the mountain seems, at 
first, composed of large loose stones, 
of a brown colour; but the lava, which 
assumes this shape, is not loose, and 
you step from projection to projection 
with perfect safety, — with the same 
fatigue,—neither more nor less, as one 
walks up a flight of stai*. It is 
rather a long flight, however, and 
there is no bannister. This last de¬ 
ficiency the guide is in the habit of 
supplying-— to such as condescend to 
accept his assistance — by fastening a 
leathern strap round his waist, and 
giving the end of it into the hand of 
the traveller. Winston insisted upon 
putting this strap round his own waist, 
and that Mildred should allow him to 
take what , seemed to him the most 
enviable position of the guide. It 
was a dangerous experiment. Not 
the weight of Mildred — for she leant 
very lightly—it was not the weight 
of Mildred which he felt at every step 
was exhausting his strength, till his 
heart beat and his knees trembled. 
.Aftar a little time he w ; as compelled 
to sit down, faint as a child. Mildred 
was far from*guessing the cause of this 
sndden weakness, lint requested that 
the belt might be again transferred to 
the guide. Nor did he hesitate a mo¬ 
ment. Had he attempted to proceed 
much farther they might both have 
-been precipitated to the bottom.' 

Their ^marejt was toilsome ; and 
Milflred, taking advantage of a con? 
modkms place, sat dbwn to rest iqmn 
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the lava. At the altitude which they 
had reached the temperature changes, 
— a cold wintry wind was blowing— 
and she had not quite prepared herself 
for so sudden a change. Winston, 
anxious only that the breath of heaven 
should not visit her too rudely, and 
forgetting to ask himself whether there 
might not be a too familiar kindness 
in the act, pulled off a light over-coat 
which he wore, and, making the best 
shawl he could of it, put it over her 
shoulders. She was not a little con¬ 
fused at the unaffected anxiety, which 
had evidently given rise to this prompt 
attention; and blushed as she refused 
to rob him of his own attire. She 
attempted, by some playful remark, to 
remove the feeling of embarrassment 
which had seized upon both parties. 

“ But from a poor gentleman,” 
replied Winston, alluding to some¬ 
thing that had passed between them 
at an earlier part of the day, “ any 
gift may be safely accepted. Like the 
priest, he wears a tonsnre, which at 
once gives him unusual privileges, and 
reduces him to a subject of indiffe¬ 
rence.” 

Mildred made no answer; but she 
thought 1 that, in one of these cases, 
the tonsure was so little visible, was 
kept so much out of sight, that it 
might fail of its due precautionary 
influence. She rose, and they pro¬ 
ceeded on their walk, or, rather, their 
climbing. And now the volume of 
smoke which had, for some time, been 
eoneealed from view by the mountain 
Itself, burst upon them, and a few 
minutes placed them on the summit. 
They stood within the crater, or what 
has been such, for, at present, the 
mountain discharges itself through a 
lofty cone which rises on one side of 
this strange, black, sulphurous amphi¬ 
theatre. AH around them, however, 
the volcanic vapours were steaming 
up from innumerable crevices, and 
the hot lava pouring out, moving 
slowly, with a dull red heat. No need 
here of further clothing. Their feet 
were burning where they stood. They 
had ag|in exchanged the cold of win¬ 
ter, not for the heat of summer, liut of 
a furnace. 

There is a terrific pnndenr in the 
scene. The black masses of lava, 
whose surface, here, Is of the hue and 
texture of cinders, are piled and jost- 
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led “together with the utmost irregu¬ 
larity, with deep fissures between 
them, in the same manner, though 
the material.is so different, as the 
blocks Of ice in the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc. Sometimes those cindery sur¬ 
faces jmdnlate and take the appear¬ 
ance of black coils, as of a huge cable 
laid in parallel folds. These coils, as 
you advance, are explained; for yon 
will see the dull red lava sweltering 
out from underneath one of those 
great blocks, in a long and narrow wave, 
which does not subside, but stiffens as 
it cools, fend, in this form, is pushed 
forward by the suaceedlng wave. In 
another part, the lava is flowing in a 
small stream, about a foot in breadth, 
just as the metal in a foundcry, but 
more slowly, and the surface dimmed 
with a black scaly film; on raising 
which, with your stick, the flame 
bursts out. It flows so sl<ovly that, 
sometimes, you must watch it nar¬ 
rowly before you detect the motion ; 
you may lx* looking at such a stream 
and not suspect it to be tins stealthy 
Phlegethon, till suddenly it is seen to 
stir, like a vast serpent iuo\ mg in its 
sleep. 

To the left of them, as they stood 
In this crater, the wall 01 the moun¬ 
tain enclosed them in, utterly w ithout 
vestige of auy kind of verdure, bare 
brown ore, w ith Assures exhaling their 
sulphurous vapour; before them, ex¬ 
tending to and meet mg the horizon, lay 
the tumbled masses of blaek lava, 
with the glowing at inten uls of their 
dull red furnaces,and every where the 
same vapour steaming up; and at 
their right rose the conical summit 
from a\ kick Vesin ius was discharging 
its artillery, the sides of which are 
covered with a green and yellow sul¬ 
phur that, clsewlieie, might Ik* mis¬ 
taken at a distance for some sort of 
moss or other vegetation, but tbc eye 
has learnt to cx{)oct here uothiug of 
so peaceful a nature. From this cone 
volleys of huge stones Avert* perpetually 
issuing, with thunder-like explosions; 
and, above all, that majestic column 
of smoke! Smoke seems a very ordi¬ 
nary word, expressive of a very Ordi¬ 
nary thing, but it forms here no ordi¬ 
nary spectacle. .At each explosion it 
bursts up impetuously, straggling like 
frenzy from its imprisonment, revolv-. 
ing with amazing rapidity, thick, 
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turbid, ruddy, mixed with flame; as 
it rises, it revolves less rapidly, add 
becomes more pure, more calm; ever 
rising higher, and expanding in gwsswr 
and purer volumes, it at length julsT tfyd 
heavens, towering majestically, whiter 
than the whitest cloud, ana floating 
off in light etherial vapours, which tie 
bine sky gladly receives. “ The 
spirit of Beauty/’ said Mildred, as she 
gazed upwards, “ has triumphed.” 

As she looked with increasing inte¬ 
rest on this spectacle, the spirit of 
enterprise grew stroug within her, and 
she wished to ascend this cone itself. 
But besides that the huge stones 
Avliich at that time were being con¬ 
stantly projected, rendered the expe¬ 
dition dangerous, the guide assured 
her that the f&tigne would Ite to her 
excessive. In fact, he resolutely de¬ 
clined to lend liis aid to snch a schemer 

“If you bad been alone," she said 
to Winston, “ you would have gone 
farther. 1 am a sore hinderance to 
you, I tear.” 

“ On the euntrarv," lie replied, “ if 
you had not come, 1 should not have 
ascended so far as this.” 

And he spoke the simple truth; for 
Ycmia ills itself \Aonld have been for¬ 
gotten in the society of Mildred. To 
ascend the mountain at night-time bad 
lieen one of the most conspicuous ob¬ 
jects he hadptoiiosvd to him self in his 
Aisit to Italy, but as it avos out of the 
<giestiou (the uncle and aunt would 
not have listened to it fur a moment) 
that she should accompany him- in 
such an expedition, he had at mice 
foregone it, or rather it had slipped 
from his thoughts. 

After some time longer spent in this 
remarkable seeue, they began their 
descent, which they found to be quite 
an easy and amusing piece of bod¬ 
iless. The deseeutis made on a side 
of (he mountain covered with loose 
ashes that yield to the foot. Up tlfis 
it would be impossible to get,'but yon 
go doAvn it with the same* facility as 
if you were skating along the side of 
the mountain. Mildred, with the* 
help of a staff, accomplished this part 
of her task with much ease, tuad not 
Avithout hilarity. 

Mi. and Miss Bloomfield were bap$y 
to $pe them return — had bqgtm to 
Avorij(|er what could keep them SO long 
—had for some Unit grown quite tired 
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of thoir own position. The carriage 
tod been ordered to come slowly 
iFOnnd by the other road, and meet 
them at the hermitage. It was wait¬ 
ing for them. They were ail willing 
f to enter it, and return by the carriage 
f road to Naples. 

* On the ride home Mildred was very 
silent. Mauy little incidents liad 

‘ occurred, many words had dropped, 
daring the course of the day, which 

- became subjects of reflection, not quite 

- so ealm as the works of art or nature 
bad hitherto supplied. Winston—she 

* could not refuse to see it—loved! 
But loved, as he desired to intimate, 

. without the least hope, the least pro¬ 
spect of alliance. Well, she was 
warned. What remained for her but 
to keep her own heart quite sure? 
Keep! was she quite sure that she still 
retained it in undisputed custody? 

But we have lost sight, ail this 
while, of Mrs. Jackson and her daugh- 
fcer, which it was not our intention to 
do. The}* had not lost sight of Win¬ 
ston. As they had inquired of him, 
when at Rome, what hotel he would 
recommend them at Naples, and as lie 
had very naturally mentioned the one 
he had selected lor himself, it was not 
at all surprising that he should find 
himself, one afternoon, seated very 
snugly by Mrs. aud Miss Jackson, at 
the comfortable quiet tabk-d'hbte of 
the Hotel des Etrangers. Happily there 
existed no secrets, and no division of 
opinion between the mother and 
daughter on what now chiefly pre¬ 
occupied the thoughts of both. Airs. 
Jackson had herself conceived a great 
partiality for Winston—sympathised 
entirely with her daughter's romantic 
attachment—and was willing to pro¬ 
mote her views by all means in her 
power. She was at heart a generous 
woman, though certain petty ami 
rooted habits would, at first acquain¬ 
tance, lead to an opposite impression. 
There was nothing she was not ready 
to do for Winston. It was only the 
, good sense, or the ’somewhat better 
sense, of the daughter, that prevented 
her at Rome from secretly calling tor 
his bill and paying it. for him behind 
hl&back. At Naples, Winston almost 
® always met thSm at the dinner table; 
and' it was impossible for him to be 
churlish towards persons who sedaetl 

* 00 very pleased with whatever he 
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said, and so kindly disposed towards 
him. Mrs. Jackson was confidential 
in the extreme as to the several items 
which formed her worldly prosperity, 
and very clearly intimated the ex¬ 
tremely benevolent designs she had 
upon himself. To Louisa, indeed, it 
was a sad blow and heavy discourage¬ 
ment when she met him in the com¬ 
pany of one so beautiful os Mildred; 
but she had tact enough, even from 
Winston himself, to extract certain 
particulars respecting the fortune of 
the lady, which went far to set her 
fears at rest. 

And now began in Winston’s mind 
one of the saddest conflicts and con¬ 
fusions that could visit a poor mortal. 
On the one hand was hopeless pas¬ 
sion— poverty forbidding; on the 
other, a fdrtune offered to a needy 
gentleman — ay, and affection too, if 
lie could resign himself to accept it. 
Str&nge as it may seem, it was his 
very love for Mildred that gave its 
greatest influence to the fortune of 
Miss Jackson. By a marriage with 
this latter lady he should escape from 
the tortures of his hnpelQgs passion; 
it would be a refuge from this, and all 
like disquietudes. Most people will 
be doubtless of opinion that the at¬ 
tractions of wealth need no auxiliary. 
Those, however, who are well read iu 
the human heart, will have no diffi¬ 
culty in believing ns when we say of 
Winston, that if-he had never en¬ 
countered Mildred, he would have 
merely smiled at the idea of a marriage 
with Louisa Jackson. It now came 
recommended to him as an escape 
from an intolerable torture: he would 
rush into matrimony as a shelter from 
love. 

When passing the morning in the 
sf>ciety of Mildred, not a single frag¬ 
ment of a thought fell to the share of 
Louisa. But when, having left her, 
he proceeded to his hotel with a heavy 
and perplexed heart, and asked him¬ 
self where all this was tending—when 
he afterwards found himself seated 
?>y the side of two persons, somewhat 
silly and ridiculous it is true, but kind- 
hearttd and most amiably disposed, 
able and anxious to offer him that 
only safe horlxmr of , life which pro¬ 
perty builds up for M — a harbour, 
too, which would secure him from 
that wild tempest so evidently pre- 
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paring for him—it seemed that a very 
little more would turn the balance in 
favour of Louisa. 

That very little more, an incident 
which we have to record, supplied. 

Whilst walking and sitting with 
Mildred in the Villa Reale, he had 
noticed that a tall, military-looking 
gentleman had appeared singularly 
struck with the beauty of his fair 
companion. In this there was no¬ 
thing unusnal. Few people passed 
her without paying a certain silent 
homage to those blue eyes and their 
singular sweetness of expression. 
Even the common people, even the 
beggars, when they had received their 
alms and stayed no longer to beg, 
would still stay, lingering about, to 
catch another look at that face, when 
it should be turned towards them. 
Hut in the stranger’s manner there 
was something more than admiration 
expressed; and. what was more re¬ 
markable and more alarming to the 
feelings of Winston. Mildred lierself 
manifested towards this stranger — if 
lie. were a stranger — an almost equal 
degree of interest. On the, last oc¬ 
casion, when they encountered him, 
this gentleman was observed to turn 
ami follow them, and watch them to 
the door of Mr. Bloomfield's residence. 
Winston, after parting with his com¬ 
panion, re-entered tin* gardens oppo¬ 
site, and from this position lie saw 
the same stranger return V> Mr. 
BlnomficUl’s door, ring at the bell, 
ask, as it seemed, several questions 
of the porter, and then—enter the 
house! 

As lie stood staring at this inex¬ 
plicable vision, ho was accosted by a. 
young Englishman, with whom lie 
had some slight travelling aequaiti- 
tthict 1 ; and, by a singular coincidence, 
the very first question ids companion 
put, was — whether he. knew that 
gentleman who had just entered the 
house opposite ? 

“ No! do you ? ” was the prompt 
reply of Winston. 

“ I do not,’ said the other; “ bnt 
T confess I am rather curious to learn. 
He must be somebody — travels in 
grand style—has taken the best rooms 
in the Victoria 1 took him for a 
Russian prince, but he speaks English 
like a native.” 

“ Thu Russians are saiij to be such 
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good linguists, this may be no. criMf 
tenon," said Winston, hiding, as best 
he could, under the commonplace 
remark, the agitation that he fdfc. 
He very soon made some excuse to 
escape from his companion, and re¬ 
turned to Ids hotel. That day So 
was at dinner more absent than usual} 
yet there was something in his manner 
which Louisa liked, which gave her 
more hope than she had lately enter- 
taiued. 

The next morning Winston called 
as usual at the Bloomfields. They 
had ridden out; and he learned, on' 
inquiry, that his seat in the carriage 
had been occupied by this mysterious 
stranger. "Where should he go ? what 
should he do? He now felt how 
complete a slave he had become — 
how utterly dependent for all his 
happiness upon another. His happi¬ 
ness ! what but misery could he reap 
from this passion ? And now to love 
was to 1 h* added all the pangs of 
jealousy. 

He entered the gardens opposite 
the Villa Reale. That “prince of 
promenades," as some one has called 
it. extending as it does along a quay 
unparalleled for the beauty of its 
position, with its thick dark shelter 
of olives on the one side of you, and 
it> light and graceful avenue of acacias 
on the other, with its statues sur¬ 
rounded each by its parterre of 
flowers or niched in it< green recess, 
with the fountain bubbling from the 
ground at its feet — all had ceased to 
please. At one part the promenade 
project' into a small semicircle, fitted 
up witli marble seats, which com¬ 
mands an uninterrupted view of the 
bay and of Vesuvius. It is difficult 
to recognise our old boisterous friend, 
tin* sea, such as we know him in our 
northern latitudes, in the dancing 
blue waters which, stirred by 4he 
lightest breeze, are here flinging the 
w hitest foam over the polished blach 
rocks or stones that line these coasts, 
and still more in the glassy azure 
which extends, like a lake, in the 
distance: it is a scene to induce the 
most, perfect repose. - But Winston 
found no repose in it, and its beatty 
awoke not a single emotion of enthu¬ 
siasm. He turned towards "VMsnvius. 
Its column of^mpke, rising always 
there, neither striding nor increasing, 
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him by its sameness mid 

^ tancy. “ Always thus !” he 
yexclaimed. “Why does it 
explode at once? Why not at 
^Bttce give out all its rage ? ” 

He passed through the gardens. 
They lead, at the farther extremity, 
into an open space, where much rabble 
.assemble, where a sort of market is 
? htld, andwhere, on the neighbouring 
‘“beach, the fishermen draw up their 
; bbits: fishermen bare-legged, bare- 
*|bifhed, but legs and thighs not of 
J^lseit but mahogany. At other times 
rife had bceu amused with the sudden 
?t cdntrast this scene affords with the 
j^rell-dressed crowd within the gardens. 

- It now disgusted him. There was 
■^nothing but noise and dirt, notiling 
-bat dust and heat, and glare. The 
various beggars who had often vexed 
him by their clamours, but had gene¬ 
rally ended by extorting from him 
tome pence and some good-humour, 
were quite intolerable. The little 
' children, with their naked feet, tanned 
‘.and dusted to the colour of the road, 
f girt with their scanty complement of 
rags, with nothing on earth but their 
Httle shrill voices — their Signor ! 
Signor ! — to get their daily morsel 
with, and who had so often, when 
Mildred was at his side, received a 
whole handful of copper coins amongst 
them, now excited not the least eom- 
ipiscration, called forth nothing but 
some passmg execration upon the 
slovenly government that could per¬ 
mit human life to sink down into all 
• the wildness, and more than the desti¬ 
tution of the brute animal. 

After the lapse of some hoars, spent 
in this horrible restlessness, he again 
called on the Bloomficlds. They had 
retained from their drive. lie ran up 
the stairs: but, when be reached tiic 
landing-place, he paused. Perhaps 
that stranger might have returned 
with them. The door of the drawing- 
room was half-open: he looked, and 
saw that formidable intruder seated 
there. He was not formidable, evi¬ 
dently, to Mildred. She stood grace¬ 
fully before him, and, putting back his 
dark hair from his fine manly brow, 
she stooped, and laid a kiss upon liis 
forehead. Winston drew .back in¬ 
stantly, and hurried from the house. 

He had not retreated, however, so 
quickly, but that he had been seen by 
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Mildred—thanks to the tall mirror 
before which she stood, and which had 
faithfully reflected liis image. Had 
he been less distracted, he would have 
heard a soft voice call him by his 
name, from the head of the stairs; 
but he heard nothing, and he seemed 
to see nothing, as he strode along the 
street, and, rushing into his hotel, shut 
himself up in his room. “ This intole¬ 
rable anguish!" he cried; “ it must 
have au end. To a passion which it¬ 
self is the merest despair, must I add 
the maddest of jealousies?" 

That day, after the dinner was con¬ 
cluded, Winston accepted an invita¬ 
tion which Mrs. Jaekson had often 
pressed upon him in vain, to adjourn 
to her sittiug-room, mid partake of a 
dessert there. He accepted the invi¬ 
tation. It sealed his fate; and he in¬ 
tended that it should. He left that 
room—he, the lover of Mildred—the 
affianced of Louisa Jackson! 

The next morning—it was a sleep¬ 
less night that intervened — he paid 
liis respects, witli the due appearance 
of felicity upon his countenance, to 
Mrs. Jackson and her daughter. It 
was into their carriage he was now to 
enter, to take one of those drives in 
the environs which he had so often 
enjoyed with Mildred. It was to 
their admiration he w as now to listen 
and respond. 

The party was preparing to start, 
when % message was brought to them 
that two ladies were below who 
wished to speak to Mr. Winston. 
Mrs. Jackson, all anxiety to be polite, 
told the servant to show the ladies 
into her room. immediately after 
Miss Bloomfield and Mildred Wil¬ 
loughby were ushered up stairs. 

Never was Mildred looking more 
beautiful, for never was she so happy 
in her life. The name even of Mrs. 
Jackson she had never heard pro¬ 
nounced ; and, not aware of being in 
the apartment of that lady, but con¬ 
sidering she was in some room des¬ 
tined for the reception of visiters, sho 
merely made to the ladies that slight 
curtsey by which the presence of a 
stranger is rccoguiscd, and imme¬ 
diately turned aud addressed herself 
to Winston. 

“ Congratulate me 1 ” she said. 
“ Congratulate me!—But first I must 
repeat my message from Mr. Bloom- 
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field, who, insists upon it that yon 
break through yonr unsocial rule, and 
dine with him to-day. And now again 
congratulate me! My father has re¬ 
turned from India. It was he whom 
we called the mysterious stranger. 
As to the conflicting reports which 
had been spread of him in England, 
you shall hear all at leisure. But he 
has returned!—and he has returned 
wealthy and amiable.” 

There was a slight tremor in -her 
voice as Bhe uttered these last words. 
That slight tremor, it was the response 
now given to certain passionate but 
desponding declarations, which he had 
so often half uttered in her ear. 

The answer came one day too late. 
Winston stood as if struck dumb. His 
rage, his shame, his agony of vexa¬ 
tion, he knew not how to express. 
And indeed there was that convulsion 
in his throat which, if he lmd at¬ 
tempted to speak, would have choked 
bis utterance But there was one 
amongst the party who found word-, 
fit for the occasion, and quite ex¬ 
planatory. In what she conceived 
the prettiest manner in the world, 
Lonisa .Jackson laid her hand upon 
Winston’s shoulder. She had heard 
something of an invitation — “ But. 
Alfred dear,” she said, “ you will not 
surely dine out to-day!” * 

Mildred started at the tone of that 
address, telling as it did so strange a 
bistory, so utterly unexpected. Then 
collecting herself, and taking the arm 
of Miss Bloomfield, she expressed her 
regret, in some words of course, that 
they could not have the pleasure of 
Mr. Wiuston’s company to dinner, 
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and, curtseying slightly to the reet^T 

the society, withdrew. . 

What a drama had passed betw®®p 
them, and in silence! What feelings 
had been hidden under those „ wr' 
words of formal and ceremonious 
speech 1 <v 

No sooner had she left than Witt* 
ston rushed into his own apartment, 
Amongst the curiosities which he hpd 
collected in Italy was a genuine 
stiletto. This had sometimes accom¬ 
panied him in his solitary rambles; 
and of late be had sometimes, in Ms 
moods of despondency, contemplated 
that instrument, thinking the while of 
some other purpose than that of strik¬ 
ing a foe to which it might be appli¬ 
cable. They arc dangerous moments 
which we spend in reflecting on the 
mere possibility of some fatal act. 
The imagination becomes familiarised 
with the deed. When the fiety and 
ungovernable passion falls upon as, 
it finds the train ready laid. Win¬ 
ston locked his door — ran to the 
stiletto—buried it in his heart! 

The horror and distraction of Lonisa 
and her mother may be easily ima¬ 
gined. It might be a subject of more 
deep and curious interest to trace the 
influence of such a catastrophe on the 
mind of Mildred; but this also we 
must leave to the reflection and per¬ 
spicacity of the reader. Mr. Bloom- 
fluid and his sister soon after left 
Italy, embarking iu the steam-boat 
direct for Marseilles: they had grown 
weary of travel. Colonel Willoughby 
and his daughter Mildred took the 
route by land, and quitted Naples for 
the north of Italy and the Alps. 
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THE EARLY TAKER. 

The idea embodied in the following verses is the subject of an old German legend, intended, 
somewhat painfully, to sepresent a repining and diseased spirit awed by a fearful 
.vuioh of eventual futurity into a becoming resignation for the early loss of those who might 
jhave proved unequal to the temptations of a longer life. 

/ j A mother mourned her children dead, 

Two blooming boys, whose opening prime 
Along her path a light had shed, 

Now quenched, alas! before its time. 

She mourned ns one who dreamed that here 
Our home and dwelling place should be; 

She mourned as if she felt no fear 
Of earthly sin and misery. 

Once, in the watelies of the night. 

Before her dim and tearful eye, 

Beyond the clouds an opening bright 
Revealed a vision of the sky. 

There, amid amaranthine bowers, 

Where God's own glory seemed to shine. 

She saw, on beds of golden flowers, 

Her dear departed ones recline. 

Thence bending down, a pitting smile 
Their fair illumined features w ore : 

“ For us now freed from guilt and guile, * 

O, dearest mother, weep no more!” 

But still her tears rebellious flow, 

And still she raves of angry fate, 

As if, with blind and selfish wo, 

She grudged her children’s blissful state. 

Again in visions of the night. 

Sent to impart a sad relief, 

The matron saw another sight 
That stayed the torrent of her grief. 

A youth, by wine to madness stirred, 

Stood brawling on the midnight street, 

And as a clash of swords was heard, 

Sank lifeless at a rival’s feet. 

New horror? o’er her senses steal; 

She sees, appearing through the gloom, 

A hardened outlaw on the wheel, 

While crowds around applaud his doom. 

She gazed upon the hapless youth, 

She gazed upon the hardened man, 

And dawnings of the dreadful truth 
To rise upon her soul began. 

Then thus a voice was heard to say, 

“ What now they are thine eye hath seen: 

Here, had they not been snatch’d away, 

See also what they would have been.” 
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A BIDE TO MAGNESIA. 

* . ' * 

STAGE FIBS*. 


Smybka is a capital starting point 
for eastern expeditions, though it is 
too full of gamtrs , of every description, 
to be, in itself, a fair specimen of ori¬ 
entalism. The man would carry home 
a queer account of Turkey who should 
begin his notes at Smyrna, and, pass¬ 
ing up the Dardanelles, make up his 
book as he travelled overland from 
Constantinople to Jauniua, en route 
to Tower Stairs. This is the approved 
track, or, perhaps, it may be up the 
Danube in the Austrian steamer. Such 
an i xpedition is capital fun, no doubt, 
and to be recommended to any ot our 
friends with a little loose cash, and 
some six weeks’ holiday. It intro¬ 
duces to many notabilities, tirst-rate 
ill their way, but not to that singular 
notability, the genuine old Osmanli. 
lie is a branch of the ethnographical 
tree that will not flourish in European 
atmosphere ; though the fame exube¬ 
rance of vigour that fir>t sent linth the 
mighty shoot from central Asia, hav 
prevailed to pass through the feeble 
defences of the West. It is as an 
overgrown weakling that ho exists in 
our quarter of the world. His eyes are 
without fire, his manners without the 
stamp of originality, iic^uccumbs be¬ 
neath the presence of the Frank.—the 
hated and despised, and yet tin* feared 
and the envied. The better feelings of 
his nature sutler from the constant 
presence of those whose siq»eriority 
lie is forced to admire, but whose per¬ 
sonal character he naturally detests. 
Such conflict of feeling cannot but be 
with detriment to the spirit, which, so 
fettered, refuses the* generous offices of 
brotherhood, aud yields the debt of 
civility onlj r from policy or by con¬ 
straint. How different is this man 
in hie proper country! where tin* 
usages ami language and ideas are 
umuixcdly those which have been his 
father’s before him; where the lead¬ 
ing idea of gadors is, that they are in¬ 
fidel dogs, who cat pork and are unen¬ 
lightened of Islam; and where every 
one firmly believes that the whole set 
of Franks are allowed to occupy and 
rule only liy the clemency of their 
high and mighty lord the Padishah ! 
Here the Turk may condescend, and 


here he can be truly generon* MfP. 
hospitable. The Frank comes as a Wtil- 
derer from his own remote settiflBfit' 
(somewhere or other at the woridfe 
end,) to see the lords of the earth, t&4‘ 
true believers. He is a poor ignorant 
stranger wlio cannot speak a word of 
intelligible language, it is kind, and 
gratifying to self-esteem, to receive 
sucli an one, and show him those good 
things that shall make him sigh to re¬ 
turn to his own forlorn fatherland. Be¬ 
sides all this, the outward modifications 
affecting the European Turk spoil Ms 
nationality. The reforms of Mahmoud, 
and of the present sultan, hare wofuliy 
cut up the appearance of their sub¬ 
jects ; and, of course, sumptuary 
changes such as those affect especially 
those who mix with the world, and 
are near court. Who can believe in 
the ill-looking fellow with smooth face, 
regular built boots, and tight frock coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, — to say no¬ 
thing of the wretched red cap he wears 
instead of a turbanV That a Turk! 
pshaw! 

When I landed at that nest oi 
pirates. Valonu. — what time we bore 
a message to the respectable inhabi¬ 
tants. that unless they took a little 
more pains to grow honest, we should 
be under certain painful necessities 
with respect to them, — was 1 to look 
hjhui that wretched rabble as Turks? 
Men dressed in ev ety variety of shabby 
frock coat aud trousers; and, above 
all, men who were undisguised in the 
exhibition of vulgar curiosity. What 
amount of excitement would it take 
to make a genuine Turk open the eyes 
of astonishmeut ? or, should he even 
be betra> ed into an unguarded Mash* 
lialiah! lias the power of morbid at¬ 
traction been discovered which may 
draw him from his seat and lead Mm 
to any effort of inquiry? When, then, 
I saw these people flocking together 
on their jetty to meet us, I at onic 
recognised them as mongrel and de¬ 
generated. They were queer fellow 
in their way, too, quite worthy of ob¬ 
servation. The whole community an 
piratical; the youth practically, th< 
seniors bv counsel. 'lUey manage 
their evil deeds with a^inHenoss o 
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pta&m that neglects no feasible op- 

t dty; and with a caution tint 
ins from doubtful attempts, Mid 
t secures them from capture, 
are not like the pirates of the 
nautical novels, who embark in a sea - 
ageing ship, and stand by to fight it 
toti with any cruisers they may meet. 
ZJfce cautious sportsmen, they mark 
down their.prey first, and do not 
Waste powder and shot. In a breeze 
thfere is no danger on their coast. But 
r to bctideth the trabaccalo or short- 
Imded merchantman that may happen 
to be becalmed in their sight. Incon- 
, fluent they launch their boat*.,— 

- terrible vessels that hold twenty or 
thirty armed men besides the row ers, 
.and cleave their irresistible course to¬ 
wards the motionless and defenceless 
victim On such occasions it is only by 
mre hap that any individual sun ives 
da tell the tale and cry for vengeance. 
And bow shall this cry be satisfied? The 
bloody work is no sooner over than its 
traces are obliterated and the com¬ 
munity restored to the appearance of 
inoffensiveness: the boats are pulled up 
on shore, the crews dispersed. Should 
an avenger arrive on the spot, he finds 
the miserable huts either deserted or 
tenanted by women and old men. 
How can these be made to suffer tor 
other men’s offences, or forced to give 
information which they declare them¬ 
selves not to possess ? 

The same dissatisfaction mimt be 
Confessed with Previsa Saloniea, that 


place of stead;' disrospectability, w Inch 
- has maintained its bad character since 
the apostolic days, and even with 
Constantinople. " 'Ibis last i> a gem 
of the earth, but its beauties are to a 
great extent those of civilised elabora¬ 
tion. Courtiers form but one species, 
and breathe pretty much the same at-, 
mospherc throughout the world. lie 
who has studied them throughout the 
world has marked only the circum¬ 
stantial difference* of locality produc¬ 
ing their effect on a spring of action, 
itself one and constant. To search 
out and know this principle it may be 
useful to visit foreign courts; but Man, 
beyond the exhibition of this one 
('.abase of character, does not flourish 
pfe such places. If the best place of 
Observation be not actnally the wilder¬ 
ness, became that too is as extensive, 
flailing forth necessarily particular 
energies, and exhibiting to a great 


extent one effect, we may take favour¬ 
able ground somewhere midway be¬ 
tween the extremes. It is to the heart 
and centre of a conntiy that we should 
go for the vigorous current of its 
fife. Here the colour is vivid, .the 
speciality preserved, the family fea¬ 
tures of our brethren distinguish¬ 
able. 

I suppose it was some such profound 
rumination astliisthat suggested to my 
two friends and myself the idea of the 
cruise hereinafter to bo recorded. AH 
three were right travel-smitten, astute 
of mind which marvellously thrives on 
slight nourishment. Wc had had 
substantial food in this way, and were 
proportionately vigorous in enterprise. 
We had seen at odd times a good deal 
of our friends the Turks, but it Itad 
been chiefly of the vagaltonds near the 
coa*t. I nto all sorts of queer creeks and 
comers had w e found our way iu boat 
expeditions, that most capital mode 
of adventure: though rather ticklish 
for thoce w ho an* not pretty strong in 
numbers. So had we dug into tho 
sinuosities of (Irecce, of which both 
eastern and western 1 warders weTo 
familiar to u-; and it is not a little 
that I would take tor my Horace, 
w Inch I l>ore with me up the Atubra- 
cian Gull, and which bears over the 
“ nunc eat bibendum " the note of my 
personal presence off Actinm. Plea¬ 
sant, too, are the recollections of our 
visit to Nieopolis, the mighty monu¬ 
ment of this v ictory, now* sen ing, aa 
all thing- eartidy must one day serve, 
to display the victory of time. We 
were forced to walk on this occasion, 
as to have touched a saddle or animal 
would have exposed us to tlu penalties 
of quarantine. Our good friend Ach- 
met walked before with a long stick, 
booming the jaoplc off, who shrank 
from our contact right and left, as if 
w c had been the lords of tho Boil, or 
as if it had been they, instead of us, 
who bad to fear the plague-compro¬ 
mising touch. And then when we 
returned hungry as hunters froui our 
march, full of ready forgiveness for 
auy faults of cookery, what a banquot 
was that which consular hospitality 
had prepared! Oh, the jocosity of 
that breakfast, which was in the open 
air, because we could not go into the) 
house, where wc could take nothing 
from, and could give, nothing to, the 
ladies, but had to keep them at most 
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respectful distance, and be civil under a delight: always ■opposing, be.tdp 
the control of a vigilant guardiano. remembered, that yon hare not' to 
There is no mode of travelling which beat your way home up the Bhmtu 
can possibly be compared to this boat- Saronicus against a tempest. Bat* 
work. The scope of such proceeding the old story of the rose and the that# 
is certainly, by comparison, confined; comes in hero too. By land yon acs 
bat, so far as it goes, nothing is to be exposed to the miseries of your mgfetc 
mentioned in the same day with it— ly quartering?*: by sea you may to*’ 
that is, so far as comfort is concerned, joice your heart with the beantieB wfift ' 
Places even inland may tie visited in which Nature rejoices to adorn, many 
this way, for almost any where a of which she reserves for, the coasts 
horse or two can be mustered, and and plunge each morning into tlm 
the craft left in charge of her*crew, brine witli an nnsmarting skin; and 
What a difference between turning into if you be a genuine lover of the pin* 


your own berth at night, and affording 
the amusement one does on shore to the 
Hellenic vermin. One good joke in 
this way happened to me once upon a 
time, showing what quarters tra\ tilers 
may stumble upon even with the best 
recommendations. A large* part* of 
us had started, particularly recom¬ 
mended liv letter from the’ tonsillar 
agent of n phu-c that shall be name¬ 
less, to no le-s a person than tin* 
Deninrch of a high-sounding Greek 
town, u ho was to do even thing for 
ns in the way of billeting. By great 
exertion, and uith aching bones, we 
managed to rca< h this place after 
uight-fall, prolonging, for its lnq**’- 
sake, our course through a most break¬ 
neck road, and through unseen hut 
clamorous numbers of their wolt-hke 
dogs. At last we came np uith a 
mist*cable shed. Which proied to 1 h> 
the mansion of the great man. Of 
course we should haie looked for no 
other floor but the niuddcn one no 
found, had it not been lor our magni¬ 
ficent recommendation, uhich war¬ 
ranted the uxjMH'tation of a snite of 
apartments. But the floor was so 
jiacked with goods and (battels, afford¬ 
ing the most comfortable roosting for 
the fleas, and with children who 
brought in ci er-fresh collections to 
tlie stock, that among the many uu« 
Selectable nights we passed, none 
■equalled in horrors that one of official 
introduction and high classical asso¬ 
ciation. And such is pretty generally 
the hap of him who ventures to pass 
the night in one of those habitations 
where sweeping and washing remaiu 
exotics, and where the aulMont ac¬ 
quire impenetrable skins. Now, all 
this sort of thing yon avoid in a boat, 
besides converting the mere locomo¬ 
tion from a frequent punishment into 


turesque, you will be no less eager to 
seek it among the fantasies of human 
society than among the rocks and 
crags of a landscape. ' 

So thought 1 and my two friends 
as we sat smoking the chibouque of 
reflection, at that best of Sniyns'l 
cafes, on the French quay. We were 
unauimons on the conclusion that 
him ma had no earthly right to the 
title of a Turkish city, except the 
accident of its happening to be m 
Turkey. You mnv go half over the 
place and meet not a single Turk, ex* 
cept those wonderful fellows, the por¬ 
ters, whose Herculean powers have 
lteen so often noticed; or perhaps 
1 1 iend H»s>an, the chief of the police, 
making a progress, w ith some couple 
of grim attendants. In fact, m the 
motlei of its mh iety. if any one 
colour prciail, it is that of France: 
for among all decent jieopie her lan¬ 
guage is s]Hiken, and in all reunions 
of pretension, her colonists are the 
more numerous body. The Greeks, 
to be sure, are in great plenty, but 
they occupy chiefly the lower grades. 
Anil as it so happens that the Sis turn 
of Charity httvo here an establish¬ 
ment, and maintain, with muah 
ability and diligence, a female school, 
the only one in the place— and that 
the Lazarists are equally sedulous in 
their province, it seems not Qnlikoip 
that Smyrna will become entfeitp 
French in spirit, so far as tbe.appar 
classes are concerned. At prmes£ 
the mixture only savours strongly of 
the Gfcllic ingredient. And a moat 
agreeable mixture it makes, aflhrdlngf 
the blended essences of many natfumt 
Few who have seen much of that 
society can entertain its stfleetieli 
without pleasure; and aft pe wire to 
make tho most of its image, tribe 
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'M&t world affords no twin establish- 
/ffMnt. Craning from many parts of 
yfiBuope, the colonists hare, by the in- 
fsflnencea of climate and association, 
::feeen blended into a general assrmila- 
}dita t of character, yet retaining the 
‘-/Me or two salient "points of nation¬ 
ality. Their physiognomies express 
vdke wild influences of Ionia; and ft 
. amdd be Tain to seek in their native 
*jMUntrios such beantifnl specimens of 
Stanch or Italian women (1 except 
Englishwomen) as arc to be found in 
this birth-place of poetry. It is a 
City of wonderful linguists, for the 
necessities of intercourse demand at 
!.;lBast three, and in many' cases four, 
languages: Greek with the servants, 
/itadian with the shop-keepers, and 
Stanch among the polished. Many of 
them possess more than tliis number, 
mid truly wonderful it is to see them 
tom from one guest to another in their 
pleasant assemblies, and to each ad- 
* dress the tongue of his proper coun¬ 
try. The same causes that loosened 
the vowels and softened the utterance 
of the old Greek in Ionia, have dipped 
in honey the tongues of the modem 
Levantines; and whatever they be 
.Speaking it is always melHfluously. 
It is no less true that the old grace of 
these, shores revives in the persons of 
the ladies, and gives a Lydian soft¬ 
ness to aft that they do. Whether 
.yon mark the Armenian matron, lan- 
-gaid from her siesta, seeking tiie 
. breeze at her lattice; or the more 
active Frank maiden at the hour of 
.her evening promenade, you are ever 
, struck with the idea of grace and 
.poetiy. But chiefly is it pleasant 
to mark them when the unruffled sea, 
and cloudless moon, invite them to 
.wander on the marina, and embark 
on the waters—when the hot sun has 
persecuted the day, and evening first 
allowed to breathe freely. There is 
the bay alive with boats, and resonant 
of music and laughter, and the shore 
alive with gay promenaders. There 
are certain seasons when it might be 
presumed that the Smymists divorce 
night from sleep; for often have I 
listened to the cheerful sound till long 
past midnight, and still has some pass¬ 
ing boat brought music to contribute 
to my dreams. Or, take your hat, 
and wander forth at evening to the 
banks of Meles, where Horner sang 
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—whose Waters have washed the feet 
of the epic tether, and say whether 
Homer’s seif would not acknowledge 
these groups as worthy of the soil. 

Now this is all pleasant exceeding¬ 
ly, but to enjoy this sort of thing sae- 
tainedly one should net have an Eng¬ 
lish constitution. We are a phlegma¬ 
tic set, to whom such zefits should be 
dealt out homoeopathically: else do 
wc soon begin to criticise and take, 
exceptions. Now it so happens that 
we had entered upon the experience 
of this dclectability with every good 
disposition towards it, but a still bet¬ 
ter disposition towards the getting 
beyond it if we could, that we might 
see something of the real state of the. 
people. We soon voted Smyrna a 
bore, as was likely with those, who in 
coming thither hiui been bent on using 
it only as a stepping-stone to get far¬ 
ther. But this was more easily said 
than done with us, who were travel¬ 
lers not for our own fancy’s sake, 
but in the service of her most .gracious 
Majesty. Had we been simply un¬ 
fettered, our will was good to have 
started directly coastward, and to 
have explored those vast tracts of 
Asia Minor, of so much of which 
nothing is known. The country be¬ 
tween the coast and the western bor¬ 
der of Persia, explored in a direct 
line, not going towards Esacnmn. aud 
a divergence southward towards and 
about Carauiania, would be a flue field 
for travel. We could well afford to 
receive some addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the central parts of Asia 
Minor, and I should like right well 
to be one of two bound to the borders 
of lake Van, to pay a visit to the. 
Armenian patriarch. But such an 
expedition w ould take a deal of time 
and of money. Now we had but the 
short interval of time at our disposal, 
during which it was judged that Bri¬ 
tannic interests might suffer our ab¬ 
sence without detriment. Happily 
for us, we knew that foreign infection 
was but skin deep in tliis country; so 
that, although the curious recesses 
were beyond onr reach, we might, by 
a comparatively short expedition, 
arrive at the texture and substance of 
the mass. Two -cities invited us, 
Aidin, and Magnesia, both of which 
are, as nearly os possible, free from 
foreigners: for the rajahs, though 
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they be OUrtMi, mvnt, of came, “ These wegreafor plafwi| 

to he co w ti dto e i fomaiff* to that soil, on * jouruey than a pebble la -tob* 
in which they hare Itn hftonted shoe. When I was a yottgfrtnro*. 
since before Us oompatkai by the bend the Blanche, we g tort ai r j» v 
Turks. In Magnesia, so for as we party of os, for Aid**, irter-WSiy 
could discover, there dwelt but a of n» of then wito a toaM Hga 
single Frank, who was consular agent character. We had hnsdly gWefonr 
for England, as be was, probably, for of the town when he began tefofon 
half-a-dozen other European powers, command of ns, coolly wanting nto - 
an office little likely to be nseful or regulate our pace. We stood na> 

, needful in the case of personal pro- nonsense, but set off full cry, with 
tection to distressed wanderers, but him at our heels shouting like ma d. 
no doubt not without value os a com- He was presently up with me, and 
mercial relationship. Magnesia also caught my horse’s bridle, ui&eiing ail 
is interesting, because it is the seat of sorts of unintelligible ex clama t ion. 
the great Caraswan, Oglfi I’ascba, a The fellow drew his yataghan, andX 
name to which are attached little less really thought was going to cut W 
than royal honours. He is one of the head off. However, he vented hta 
great hereditary dignitariesof the king- rage ou the brute, striking him with 
dom, who, from olden time, and till the tint of his weapon; and it Wto 
but a few years ago, used to be almost with difficulty I pacified him at last, 
kiugs within their territory. At the by saying, * Pasha !' several times, 
command of the Sultan, these men used ami pointing forwaid; giviug him to 
to bring iuto the field enormous bndic* understand that if he did not behave 
of cavalry, raised by thcinsehes. himself. 1 should complain to the 
forming the staple of the Ottoman Pa.-dm s<»o» as we arrived." 

armies; and Mr. Slade, in his hook " And then,” said K-, " yon 

on Turkey, places the alterations of must always battle with them for 
Mahmoud with respect to these Beys your halting-place, if they do ant 
among the prominent causes of the happen to fauev it. If yon want to 
decay of the Ottoman empire. go ahead, the horses are tired; and if 

The vote passed in favour of Mag- you want to stop, there's sore to be 
ncsia; partly because we expected >»>me lietter place farther oiu" 
in that- place to find, through the good 1 joined in the vote agaiuat subject- 
offices of the consular agent, decent ing ourselves to tutelage, 
quarters in some Greek house. The But these fellows do something 

question of ways and means remained, else besides showing the way—they 
The ordinary' inode of conducting interpret. Isn't that rutiter a Houser 
these proceedings is thromrli the mi- for us V 

liistry of a Kauvuh or guide : a person *■ Not a bit of it," sAidS-. ‘'I’ll 

whose assistance is generally con- la- the iys/iiuv, for I've been the rand 

sidcred indisiiensable, in a country once before: and K-there talkaa 

where one neither knows the roads, little Turkish.*’ 

nor can exchange a word of inquiry - Yes. 1 know the numbers, gad 
with the (icople. But this plan was can say * Kaltk mkrt which meant, 
little suited to our taste, as we knew * how many hours, or ‘ how far to?’ w 
by experience that these men are That will do capitally; for If you 
apt to assume the absolute control of sav. ' Kateh saket Magnesia?’ any 
their parties, hi this respect they blockhead will know that yon mem 
am no worse than the other whole ‘How: far to Magnesia?’ Besides, 
'tribe of ciceroni, who assuredly are we all can say, 'Safam AleikumJ ao 
among th» greatest bores that neecs- can do the polite as well as the inter- 
sity imposes. If they would confine rogative.” 

themselves to leading the way, and Header, this was a mistake. Ju 
interpreting, and rest contented with Mussnhnan lores not to hew thto 
solicitude tor the horses, they wonld salutation at the month of a Cbxfft- 
be useful and endnrable. S—-—fore- tian; it is the expression of » i# 
went for a moment his amber mouth- gious wish; and when uttered by aim 
piece to give us his experience and >vbo receives not the Kevin, It bfo 
opinion. on the ear of a Turk as a proton*- 
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$he correct thing to say by 
being civil is, “ A-oorahak!" 


mystery of the training is this, that 
neither words-nor blows are effective, 


Urns deader was the stock of lan¬ 
guage with which we started; but 
tfkerhaps we were not much worse off 
khan we should have been had we 
known a good deal more. It is all 
very well with our European dialects 
to have a certain smattering of grarn- 
>tnar .and principle; but the liopeless 
,- languages of the East come under 
.♦different category*. Any knowledge 
,301 their theory short of actual accu¬ 
racy is nearly useless; perhaps worse 
'than useless, because, by beguiling 
4he unhappy smatterer into ambitious 
■attempts, it cheats him of the little 
'power he may have of rendering him- 
■'■seM intelligible. A man who is con¬ 
sent with the attainment of a certain 


except from the initiated. Often it 
will happen, that alter long trial of 
coaxing, the meekest rider will be 
betrayed into the experiment of cud¬ 
gelling. It will then certainly hap¬ 
pen, that after having cudgelled his 
full, he will yield the victory to 
the impassible brute, and be reduced 
to hope, that when he has had thistles^ 
enough, he may be Induced to move 
on. Suddenly there sounds behind 
him the exclamation of Deah! Deah ! 
and the donkey starts into a dislocat¬ 
ing trot. This is your true driver’s 
policy, to make his presence and aid 
indispensable. By dint of great prac¬ 
tice, I acquired a pretty accurate 
imitation of this sound, and have 


vocabulary of substantives, in whose 
pronunciation he is perfect, lias much 
the best chance, because be can eke 
out the other parts of speech by ges¬ 
ture, But the attache of legation, 
who has been poring over their ortho¬ 
graphy, and hammering at principle, 


practised it successfully. But the 
annuals were quick to discover the 
imposture*, and to punish it by extra 
impassibility. 

Many of the best khans or caravan¬ 
saries are of royal foundation ; others, 
like the fountains, the monuments of 


often -proves the uselessness of his 
acquisitions for colloquial purposes. 
However, we might have done very 
well with a little more knowledge 
than we possessed on this particular 
occasion. 

We did not know at this time w hat 
Magnesia could do for us in the v ay 
«f an inn, though we were quite aware 
Of the fact, that throughout the king- 


departed piety. But much as wo 
might admire the institution, we could 
not feel very ambitions of occupying 
a billet of so very gregarious and in- 
exdusive character. Besides, in these 
khans you must provide for yourself 
all that you require in the shape of 
provisions; and it was too much of 
a good thing to cany with us tea, and 
bread and butter. We clung to the 


<dom khans are provided for the ac- hope of finding lodging in the siiade of 
commodation of travellers. What we domestic hospitaiitv, the rather be- 
had seen in tint way was very unde- cause of our recommendation to the 


,«rable, being little more than what 
.might serve to minister to the comfort 
of the horses. In some places, the 
subsiding stream of travellers has left 
them bare and ruined; in others, 
Smyrna to wit, there is so ready eu- 
.tertainment elsewhere, that the khan 


consular agent. A second string was 
added to our bow by a worthy Ar¬ 
menian of Smyrna. He kindly as¬ 
sisted our intention by a letter to a 
compatriot of his at Magnesia, of 
whom the least that wc conld expect 
was, that Jie would receive us to the 


has become little more than a public 
stable yard. And here, any time of 
the day, you may sec tethered a col¬ 
lection of donkeys that would set up 
-ail the costermongers in Loudon, and 
drivers who would surely make for¬ 
tunes by their lessons, if their brethren 
-of Hampstead possessed ambition and 
gratitude. The vulgar argument of 
the stick may tie occasionally ex¬ 
hibited, but it is by the magic of a 
-single word that the energies of the 
rionkey are usually aroused. And the 


fellowship of trencher and hearth; 
that is, should we present our intro¬ 
duction, for, in the first instance, our 
purpose was to seek the man of office. 

We had some debate concerning tho 
propriety of our going ostensibly 
armed—no doubt, howe% cr, concern¬ 
ing the advisability of our actually 
being armed. In those desolate tracts, 
where you may ride pretty well all 
day and meet no wayfarer, except 
some lone camel-driver, riding at the 
head of liis long string of animals, it 
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is impossible to say what contingencies discipline. Drinking and jollity rjjSffcf! 
maybe your bap. It is,to say the snch natural associates, that we feitosd^ 
least, a locality where thieves might terribly these men would be getting^ 
have things pretty much their own spirits—and then what did we not mar ;; 
way; for the guard-houses, scattered for the fair companions of oar advent* 
throughout the routes, arc far from tore? However, to make afont strep 
being within hail of- each other, and short, the men did not get drank, ttt 
far from possessing the control of the separated peacefully after the per- 
road mid-way. Nay, they arc them- formancc of many Terpsichorean 
selves tenanted by men so fierce by novelties. But they taught the card- 
nature, and so imperfectly disciplined, less to feel that travellers in suctr a 
that some people might fear the guard) country should not be without the- 
more than the robbers. They are not de- means of defence. It is quite true that 
tachmentsofthcregularforccs,butmen arms may do yon a bad turn, either 
taken chiefly from the Xebeques, whose by tempting yon to a hasty display, 
manners and dress are sufficiently dis- or by being of so costly a character as 
tinct from those of the ordinary Turks, to excite the cupidity of some ruffian. 
Each of these detachments is placed But it is just as true that any other 
under the coutrol of an Agah ; and on thing you possess may do yon thelhie 
the personal character of this officer ill turn among men who would shoot 
depends the security of the district, you for the value of your skin. The 
The prescribed discipline is necessarily golden mean is to be armed usefully," 
strict, for any admitted relaxation but not showily; and, above all things, 
would soon lead to confusion. Espc- to be very discreet in the production 
daily is it enjoined that all spiritons of weapons. 

liquors be absolutely excluded from The first of these laws on this ptt- 
thc guard-houses—and a neglect of ticular occasion I egregionsly trana-* 
this law by the Agah is never for- grossed. My two friends were sup- 
given. When intoxicated, they are plied with unimpeachable pistols of 
said to rage like demons, respecting their own: but I, being of peaceable 
no person or thing—utterly rejecting disposition, had made no such pro- 
all semblanco of discipline. It will vision. A worthy friend on shore 
be long befoie I forget the apprehen- supplied the deficiency, by lending the 
sious connected with even faint syrtp- a pair of the most formidable weapons 
toms in them of approach to such a one would wish to see. They were 
state. A party of us, with ladies of the old style of theatrical borse- 
among our numbers, had halted for pistols, as long nearly as a small ear- 
tbe night at a guard-house. The spot bine, and beyond any ordinary man’s 
was of the rarest lieanty—the evening power of holding steady. The stocks 
such as breathes only in Ionia ; cities were deeply inrrustel with silver, or 
and men were removed out of sight something that loosed very like it. 
and thought; and, full of poetry and The only objection to them was, that 
peace—-the pleasing sadness we had nothing could persuade’ the flint to 
caught on the hallowed ground of the give out a spark, or induce the pan 
mighty Ephesus, —we resigned our- to take the hint at the proper tiiae. 
selves to the influence of the moment. Yet though I knew them to be in foot 
What was that sound of revelry that thoroughly useless, they contributed 
broke upon the stillness? The' man- sensibly to my comfort, for they 1 were , 
dolin tiukffid—voices were heard most excellent make-believes. Oar 
in chorus. We got up to explore, steeds were supplied by our good Mend 
and found, to our consternation, that George, the Greek stable-keeper, as. 
tlio guards of onr station, having re- no Turk would have let out his atu- 
ccived a visit from their brethren of mals on snch an occasion without 
the next detachment, were holding sending along with them a kawlah 
festival on the occasion. We had to look after the mad Franks.' *It 
previously been informed that the betokened no little confidante • fa 
Agah was absent on duty, and bad George, that he allowed his horses to 
left tliQ command to his ancient—and be taken away, whither and for how 
this we were ready to suppose was not long he knew not. f 

calculated to tighten the reins of It is a noble climate, where yon can 
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-tstifirt of a fine morning, with a oer- 
tahrty that the weather will continue 
aad fulfil its promise. One starts 
JSgfct without any wrappings, or any 
jjpipag more than he has on. One 
or passport, was our luggage 
i&r three. Our first little adventure 
was about this same teschare. It is 
to be got, as are all tilings in this 
land, only through the medium of 
interpreters and kawashs. A tirst- 
tate bore it is to be in all matters of 
bnsiaess subjected to tlie ministra¬ 
tion of these gentry: and what a pity 
It is that some steady Englishmen 
Will not qualify themselves to fulfil 
- thehr functions. "But, from the most im¬ 
portant diplomatic negotiations down 
to the most trivial matter of conve¬ 
nience, procedure can only be had 
through such agency : at least almost 
Without exception at present, what¬ 
ever revolutions may lurk in the 
recent studies of the attaches at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Mahmoud, the Janissary—by the 
way it is odd that they should call 
this consular body-guard of one by 
such a name—brought us the docu¬ 
ment, and then, of course, stood by to 
pocket his bachshish. We were then 
making our final preparations for the 
start, hiving iti a little personal pro- 
vender at the restaurant in Frank 
Sfceet, at the door of which stood our 
animals, saddled and impatient. 

“Give him liis tip, 5 ' we said to 
S—-*—, who had been installed pay¬ 
master for the nonce. 

A smile ami adjoin were forthwith 
presented to the functionary. “ Bow, 
wo W, wow, ” or something like it, 
uttered by onr Mahometan friend, 
made ns look up, amt we saw him 
unacoepting and unsmiling. “ Why, 
thou greedy varlet, ” (friend, the 
words were innocuous, Itecause unin¬ 
telligible,) “ ’tis by so much exactly 
too much for thee.” 

It is an amusing thing to have a 
dispute where words will not second 
energy. Such a scene have J noted 
more than once, as a fine psychological 
demonstration. You abuse a guide 
or a donkey driver in a language he 
•does not understand, for disobeying 
directions that he did not understand, 
word or particle. The whole thing is 
absurd, and as a man of sense you 


ought to be philosophical But when 
I hare noted yon in such case, mid 
seen that you do not lose your temper, 
nor abuse the offender in round Eng¬ 
lish, I will set you down as of placid 
temperament. Mahmoud growled, 
and looked as if he would fain have 
resumed the paper, or abducted the 
horses; and thus it was with the in¬ 
terchange of such pleasantries, and 
followed by hig good wishes, that we 
started. 

“ Bravo,” said K-; “ we start 

with a row, we shall be all right pre¬ 
sently.” 

And now stoop well your howl and 
keep your eves open as you turn the 
corner into the Armenian quarter. 
These houses that make such beantiful 
streets, nre ticklish things to ride by. 
They all project forward, having the 
upper story supported by a kind of 
flying buttress. These are at no great 
height from the ground, so that an 
unbending horseman passing under, 
would infallibly knock his head against 
the corner of one of their first fioors. 
But chiefly on donkeys is this risk 
noticeable—the stubborn brutes winch 
it is much the fashion to ride, and 
whom none but the drivers can guide. 
On entering Smyrna by night—those 
dull streets where gas is not — your 
only plan is to keep well in the middle 
of the street, right in the hollow. It 
i« a beantiful quarter of the town ; in 
itself picturesque and variegated in 
colour, and beset with the fairest 
embellishments. look up at that 
lattice for a moment only. and then 
prick your way again. i)id you sec 
those lustrous eyes and graceful head¬ 
dress? The sun is now high, and 
these stars twinkle but from lattices. 
T-ss this way at even, and you shall 
see them congregated in brilliancy. 
They are not of the retiring nature 
that shuns observation. They sit 
congregated round every floor wooing 
the lireer.e. Supper is spread in the 
spacious halls, beyond which the. open 
doors give to view a perspective of 
garden. Nay, you may stop and stare 
— the men are occupied with their 
pipes, and the women are not offended 
at admiration. 

Right interesting arc these Arme¬ 
nians, of whom the men have ail the 
riches, and the women all the beauty 
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(at least unveiled and cognisable) of 
Turkey. They have lost all trace of 
the active-spirit that in an age of 
iron kept them busy in the mdee of 
nations. Their gravest senior would 
stare unintelligent were you to speak to 
him of Tiridates, or the Homans: and 
with their thoughts of Persia no ideas 
of tyranny arc mixed; no stirring 
of the ancient spirit that kept them 
faithful in an ocean of foes, and rea¬ 
died their land a continued battle¬ 
field. They give no signs of intelli¬ 
gence if you challenge them on the sub¬ 
jects Eutychus, by whose arch heresy 
they suffered^ severance from Catho¬ 
licity, and in whoso dogmas they live. 
They arc a quiet, matter-of-fact, busi¬ 
ness-like people — the bankers and 
capitalists of tin* kingdom. Their 
mode of existence under the shadow 
of tin £n1tan's mercy, blit without 
national representation or protection, 
has subdued them to a condition of 
patient endurance, and killed the 
energy of their nature. '1 hey are 
quiet, fat. and lethargic, resen mg 
their anxieties fur money-getting. 

There might be to fiery spirits some¬ 
thing humiliating in the dress to « hich 
they are mi anxious to acquire the 
right : the huge ami ugly cup which 
bespeaks them to be under some par- 
lit ulnr foreign protection, as tlie case 
may be. which is their only safeguard 
against all sorts of oppression. - lint 
w'lierc nationality is a mere idea with¬ 
out embodiment, it soon becomes as 
a dream. The Armenian is content 
to be endured and protected. Mean¬ 
while lie is not without a sort of na¬ 
tional ambition ; but it is of a new 
kind for him. They believe them¬ 
selves to be the most ancient of pco- 
ple,rctaiiiiiigtlieorigiuul language tjiat 
was spoken before the dispersion of 
Mabel, and by consequence the iden¬ 
tical language that was spoken by 
Atlam. An interesting excursion 
might be made on this subject, seem¬ 
ingly so far at variance with the eon- 
elusions of learned ethnographers. 
Their deductions arc from undoubted 
facts, and tend to their conclusion 
with a force that some philologists at 
least have considered irresistible. 

Through the Armenian quarter our 
road lay onward for a short distance 
by the banks of Miles. It is but an 
insignificant stream, of scarcely suffi¬ 


cient tide to torn a mill ; bnt in ha| 
better case are Missus and Cephiaane-, 
found to be in the preaent day. The 
shade of Socrates still seems to linger, 
over the Attic streamlet, swelling it*- 
puny tide to the capacity of the loiaest* 
musings of the humanized; and ,the, 
memory of Homer is wedded to these*.; 
waters of Melos. The critics who*/? 
would disprove the existence of the > 
bard, and assign the different mem-. * 
hers of his compositions to numerous» 
anonymous authors, or to indefinite 
traditions, would find this no vantage 
ground. The influences of the place 
would abash their contumacy. There 
is something poetical even now about 
the locality. The stream flows through 
the Armenian quarter, passing by a 
short course to the; w ell-known Cara¬ 
van-bridge, and thence into the open, 
country. At pretty well all hours of 
tin? day, groups of nymphs may be 
"ceu washing clothes in the waters, 
i xllibitiug t'lblcnvx rivans of Nausi- 
vua and her mnidens. No vulgar 
washerwomen arc these with corru- 
gated hands at reeking tubs, but such 
as painters and poets might celebrate. 
Washing is w ith them a pastime, and 
an elegance: their laundry a studio , 
of art. They go right into the w ater,, 
ami spln-h about their things fikfr 
mouds sporting; and anon returning to 
the bank, put forth their little strength 
in beating out the clothes. It would 
Ik* raMi to my that the process is so 
effectual as our more homely method; 
but it is at least pretty to look at. At 
o\oning the banks of the stream as¬ 
sume another appearance. Gay crowds 
promenade, ami cavalcades linger; 
people of mam nations congregate to 
unbend the brow laden with the cares 
of the day. Fathers muse, maidens 
gftmhol. and matrons chide. 

A little farther on, and we come to 
Caravan-bridge,—of all Smyrna's ob- . 
jects perhaps the one best known by 
reputation. It lias its name from the 
number of caravans that, entering, 
Smyrna from the iutevior, have to 
pass over it. And see, there is at this * 
moment a string of camels in the way, 
so that we may as well halt in this 
convenient shade till they lie gone by* . 
That little Ethiopian will look after* 
our horses, and Ali will briug us coffee 
and chibouques in a twinkling. See 
how pleasantly these trees overshadow 
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resting-place, and how the gliding' 
wjf&e whiter, here a‘broader ahd more 
stream, $gems to coot our very 
ghts. This is the great pic- 
place for the citizens — a sort 
Turkish Vauxhall. Yet what 
* ijjflerence between the orderly 
jopmposure of these holiday makers, 
and the noisy mirth of "our own 
Ounpatriots. These folks take their 
m as they do every thing else, 
quietly. Here yon may see hundreds 
'$[■> revellers,- and not a drunkard 
among them. Perhaps the repose of 
Ike scene'draws some of its influence 
from those sombre burying grounds, of 
Which two are just opposite.' No where 
is such truth of funereal effect preserved 
as' in this country. Perc la Chaise, 
and ail European cemeteries are puerile 
la comparison. The stately evergreen 
Which they have consecrated to the 
overshadowing of the dead fulfils the 
idea of solemnity and awe. There is 
effect in the manner in which the 
simple head-stones are planted to¬ 
gether, with no separat ion of rai I s, no in - 
terspersion of pretending sarcophagi. 
All have returned to their dust, and 
hnye put off the ephemeral distinctions 
.ofjlffs; they have returned to the 
bosom of their mother, where there 
m •no aristocracy, and slumber as 
brethiferi till they shall lie awakened 
tft^aew distinctions. 

xkis is a place where at odd times 
many a pleasant hour may be passed. 
It is such a thoroughfare, (at least the 
bridge, though you are in the shade 
by its side, well out of the bustle,) that 
there is always something passing 
worthy of notice. It is also a capital 
place to practise the language, if you 
nave any of it to expend. You see 
the strangest figures entering from the 
interior with their merchandise, which 
is all diligently examined by the officer 
of the customs hero posted. It is a 
singular tiling that the long trains of 
camels me invariably headed by a 
donkey; who takes the lead as coolly 
as if it were quite in order that snch an 
insignificant brute should drag after him 
some five hundred animals, each big 
enough to eat him. The Oaravandgis 
might be supposed to come all from 
•he locality, so strong is the family 
likeness subsisting between them. 
Perhaps , they actually do, for this 
hereditary disposition of employments 
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is qnite according to the genins of th<£ 
nation. They are short, stont, little 
men, With round smooth faces, espe¬ 
cially stolid in expression. 'Hiey. 
dress in the old style, never wearing 
the fez; and sure we ought t,p take the 
portrait of one of them, were it only 
for the sake of their boots. Sack 
buckets arc not often worn, and to 
pedestrians would be impracticable. 
But these men do not walk: seated on 
their donkeys, they jog on at the lidfll 
of the caravan, bearing the merchandise 
of Asia through wildernesses where 
the foot of man is strange. With 
man they have little communion, and 
with nature they have little sympathy, 
or their soulless visages belie them. 
Life to them must be a blended expe¬ 
rience of tobacco and camel’s bells. 
I have marked them at night, when 
arrived at their journey’s end, and 
bivouacking in the midst of their ani¬ 
mals. The brutes formed a circidar 
rampart, in the centre of which re¬ 
clined the men. It was a desolate 
spot, such as generally disposes men 
to sociability with the stray fellow- 
creature or two who may happen to 
have been led to the same point; and 
here were two or three fellow-coun¬ 
trymen of the drivers. But they took 
no notice of tlieir neighbours; they 
performed their prostrations, they dis¬ 
posed of their sujjper, and entiled them¬ 
selves up to rest. If they rose for a 
moment, it was to look after some 
restless camel: and early in the morn¬ 
ing, long before the sun, when I turned 
out, they were d« parted to a more 
remote solitude. But now the road 
is clear, and we make a start of it, 
leaving the town fairly behind. 

“ Stop, my men.” said J-; “look 

at your horses’ feet.” 

“ What’s that for?” 

“We shall pass never another 
smithy this livelong day; and should a 
screw be loose in any of their shoes, 
it would be rather a bring up for us.’* 
Sage and sound advice for those who 
have a long ride before them; which 
yet at this time of our need we re¬ 
jected; and for which I afterwards 
suffered. Awakening to a sense of 
my error, I did afterwards make a 
divergence to a village by the way; 
but there I found no artist, and in 
the course of the day I learned fully 
to appreciate the importance of a nail 
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ijTtiine. ' B? the way, the shoeshero- 
\ apout are qfa peculiar load, composed 
' of a plate that .entirely covers the 
hoof. Xhey are at least effective in 
. preveniiog the infraction of pebbles. 

, Our road, was in the line that leads 
tp the’pretty village of Bonabat, leav¬ 
ing the jbo less pretty village of 
fioufali on the right, bat fur away, anil 
hidden among the hills. These are 
tigh pleasant .suburban retreats that 
merchants of Smyrna have esta¬ 
blished as a ricovero from the toils of 
the city. Bonabat is more especially 
inhabited by the French, and Boujali 
by the English. . There is a third 
village somewhat farther off in the 
direction of Ephesus called Sittagui. 
A few years ago, when the Turkey 
trade was in its palmy days, the 
merchants used to do their business 
in most agreeable style. It was dur¬ 
ing certain mouths only that they 
went every day to tliyir olBccs. the 
rest of the vear*bciug permitted to 
enjoyment. At present, though per¬ 
haps somewhat less magnificent in 
their style, they are eminently com¬ 
fortable in their ways. During the 
.summer mouths, their families are 
removed to these pretty country 
places; and at sundown each evening 
the ways are covered with the return¬ 
ing fathers and brothers. For us 
Englishmen, Boujali was naturally 
the accustomed haunt. Here is to be 
found the charming mixture of nation¬ 
alities, which is the feature of Suivr- 
neot society. Their ways are manly, 
without constraint, and in jnanv re¬ 
spects patriarchal. The young ladies 


Magnesia, ^ * *’ 

where the road, leudhte over a : lra| 
ridge of bills, becomes of toss 
track. And the lam village f» 
passed, and thenceforward we wtfn tv 
meet stations only as rare landmarks/? 
Hereabouts sugar, as a general laaqftjtif 
disappears; r the caffedgis **ppfjflnjP 
the mere coffee, unless seme | 
luxurious stranger demand the ds«gi*§ 
It is then dealt out from a nwP| 
private store, and notified by a sepg^**1 
rate charge in the bill. The hoipehH ; 
old Turks are ignorant of the uses of' * 
sugar; and it would seem that,their* , 
language does not supply a descriptive ' 
term, as their •• shuk-har" is evidently* 
a mispronunciation of our word. Ontr- ‘ 
could not, without romancing^ say** 
much of the beauty of the coutttirjr^. 
through which wc were passing afc* T 
this early stage of our journey. It il^ 
even flat, and tame; and appears 
be so more decidedly by contrast 
most that lies in tins region. Almost?; 
even r where else the prospect Sr w 
bounded by beautiful hills, here and 
there aspiring to the character of * 
mountains, whose sides vary con*' 4 
stautly in tint as they rangingiy re* 
reive the rays of the rising or JI# <j 
setting sun. Or sometimes one nan' 5 
io pass through vast plains, whet# 
neglect and desolation have, iflth^ex- 
uberance of nature, assumed the 
pearauce of luxuriaut cultivation. Few 
artificial pastures coukl equal the- 
natural beds of oleander that are 
sometimes found here stretching far 
away till lost behind the crags of a 
raviue; and which, in their uncon¬ 
strained vegetation, show colours that 


never wear bonnets, and are generally 
to be seen of a flue evening sitting in 
the open air before their.own gates. 
The whole community having been 
pretty well all brought up together 
from childhood are on the happiest 
terms of intimacy: surnames are 
almost obsolete. Ungrateful must 
the heart be that cau remember 
without pleasure days past in their 
society; where every house is open, 
and every face lias a smile for the 
guest. Then 1 is one particular spot 
here, called the Three Wells, where 
my evening’s walk has ever brought 
before me images fraught with re¬ 
collection of Rebecca's introduction 
to Isaac, or of Jacob wooing Rachel. 
We nowpassed into the open country, 
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the hothouse might envy. And par¬ 
ticularly are the wildernesses of myrtle' 
remarkable, which for miles grow in 
thick jungle, through which? it is dif¬ 
ficult to preserve the narrow track 
kept for passage. It is curious to pass 
through these odorous thickets, where 
you cau never see around you, and sel¬ 
dom many feet before you, on account 
of the windings of the way. Long are 4 
heard the tinklings of the camel’s 
bells, ami the heavy plod of their feefe 
before the train comes into sight, and - 
many are the maiuruv rings to effect ft ' 
passage in peace. The camels, how- * 
ever many, are all linked together/ 
and to the preceding'donkey; *n$ •* 
they cannot be always persuaded tw 
observe due distauce, so as to keep, 
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I'tke line taught , nor to follow each 
on the sapic aide of the road, it 
"ttay be conceived that to pass them is 
swnetimes a work of difficulty. It is 
fyjm 'comfort that they never bite—at 
*$hs%' never in ordinary cases; but 
till one is used to their near con- 
" trot, fit does seem formidable to be iu- 
yiolved and hampered among these ns 
Cttf constantly mnst be. But this par¬ 
ticular road of ours was,for someway, 
diversified by neither beauty nor in¬ 
cident ; and, as things go, perhaps it 
&l weU that so it was; for therefore 
have I the less scruple at passing over 
‘Observations topographical, and mak¬ 
ing haste to tell of what things betel 
in in the city of the unbelievers. One 
single party of travellers we did meet, 
whose journeying exercised consider¬ 
able influence on our fortunes. It was 
about mid-day that we saw approach¬ 
ing, from the opposite direction to 
ourselves, a Frank gentleman, at- 
. tended by a respectable looking squire. 

We knew him to be coming from 
•Magnesia, because there was no other 
. place from which lie could be coming; 

and, by the same token, we shrewdly 
sfe grossed him to be the one Frank inha¬ 
bitant, the pro-consul, on whose good 
dfitces we had reckoned. The only 
alternative was, that he might be 
aprae casual visiter like ourselves, 
whom business or curiosity had led 
on a journey, whence he was return¬ 
ing. But, as he drew nearer, we read 
in the incurious expression of his fare, 
that he was certainly at home; and the 
air of accustomed importance that be¬ 
set him argued him to be one in au¬ 
thority. No men, surely, can be so 
alive to the sense of borrow ed dignity 
as consular agents in out-of-the-way 
corners; at least no men carry so pom- 

S Jus an exposition on their brow. 

y these tokens we -identified our 
stranger friend. 

“ Hail him,” said K-. 

“ Bon glomo* signori! ” 

“ Servo, signori. Andate in Mag¬ 

nesia?” 

“ I told you so,” said K-. 

And so it was. He, her Britannic 
, Majesty's, and half-a-dozcn other 
majestys’ agent, stood convicted by 
his speech. The man had not been 
out of Magnesia, perhaps, any day for 
the last twelvemonths, and he had 
l^hoeen, for the prosecution of his 


foreign interests, that precise day, 
when these three desolate English-, 
men had come to throw themselves 
fln liis cares. 

However, our blood was up, aud 
our souls superior to trifles. 

u Here’s a poser! shall we reveal? ” 

“ Not a bit of it. We don’t want 
Inin, nor any one else. Any mixture 
of aid would have marred the spirit of 
our expedition: besides,remembergTO 
friend the Seraph.” 

This Seraph was of no higher than, 
terrestrial order, being no other than 
the Armenian to whom we had the 
letter commendatory. What the word 
in their application means, 1 cannot 
say exactly, but believe it to be 
descriptive of the sordid occupation of 
a basqua; at any rate, it is a com¬ 
mon style and title Agfitv/xug. 

in the confidence of this our pos¬ 
session, we allowed the European to- 
pass on without givmg him any hint 
of our forlorn condition, and w ithout 
craving any direction for our conduct. 
He evidently thought that we, had 
some bosom friend ready to receive 
us, or at any rate that we were fully 
up to all the ways and means of the 
country—as well lie might, seeing us 
roam about in such deg<uj< style. We 
were far too jealous of our dignity to 
1 K*tray anv symptoms of indecision, or 
having been taken aback; and our 
adieux were waved to him with a 
perfect air of being at home and com¬ 
fortable. 

“ Now then for an Armenian at 
home! How- fortunate that fellow 
should be out of tin* way, for now our 
friend the Seraph will be sure to insist 
on < nr honouring his roof.” 

“ Capital spreads, too, they give— 
judging- hv the samples one • sees laid 
out of an evening in their halls.” 

“ Hospitable people ; are they not, 
K-V” 

“ Oh, very. Not that ever I have 
been in one of their houses.” 

“Nor I—any farther than having 
a pipe with old John the Dragomau 
at his porch.” 

“Nor I.” 

Here was a crown to our adven¬ 
ture! An untrodden city, an uu- 
visited people, a welcome to the 
mysterious bosom of Armenian hos¬ 
pitality! 
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“ Free Trade,” say the Ainericansf 
“ is another word for direct taxation, 
and direct taxation is another word 
for repudiation of states’ debts. ” The 
Americans are right; it is so: and the 
strongest proof of these propositions 
is to be found in the conduct of the 
^■perican.s themselves. The subject, 
liowever, is one not less interesting on 
this than the other side of the. Atlan¬ 
tic. It involves the fortune and the 
temporal prosperity of every man in 
the. united kingdom; and we do not 
hesiTate to say that, on the embracing 
of just and reasonable views "u this 
all-important subject by the consti¬ 
tuencies of the united kingdom, the 
maintenance of the public credit.—the 
upholding of the public prosperity,— 
tilt! ultimate existence of England as 
an independent nation, ihim come to 
depend. 

We hear much, in the popular 
phrase of the dav, of ‘‘great farts.” 
We will assume "free trade" as a 
“great fuel.” We will not stop to 
impure how it was brought uU.nt. 
or whether. In any means, it could 
have l»een avoided. The-e are the 
topi* s of hi-torv, and history, no one 
need fear, will do them justice. A- 
little >h:ill we stop to ask, whether 
direct or indirect taxation is the best, 
or whether a mixture of both is to 
be recommended. We shall not ask 
whether it is better to pay taxes on 
the price of the articles .we pur¬ 
chase. when the amount is not per¬ 
ceived, or. if ]KTvcived, seldom object¬ 
ed to. at least against government, 
and when the disagreeable operation 
of paying money is compensated, at 
least in some degree, by the pleasure 
derived from the ai tide purchased,—or 
to pay thuuiatonce to the tax-gatherer, 
when we get nothing for our ample 
disbursements but a bit of paper from 
the collector to remind us of the 
extent of oar losses. As little shall we 
inquire, from history, how many na¬ 
tions have been ruined by direct taxa¬ 
tion, and whether there is one, the 
decline of which can he traced to indi¬ 
rect ; or from reason, whether it is 
possible that a nation can be ruined by 
indirect .taxes, when the only effect 
of their becoming too high is, that they 



check the consumption of the articles 
on which they arc laid, and therefore 
cease to bo paid. We shall notj*nK 
mind our readers that, in the latter* 
years of the war £72,000,000, under 
the protective system, was levied hr 
the shape of taxes amidst general 
prosperity, on eighteen, million* of’ 
people in the British empire; and that 
now, under the free trade system* 
titty-two millions net revenue is fete 
as extremely oppressive>by twenty- 
eight millions. 'These topics, vasts 
and important as they arc. and deeply 
as they bear on the past history and 
future pro-pects of the, British empire, 
have become the province of history, 
because the great change on which 
tliev hinge has been made and can¬ 
not be unmade. We have chosen to 
have tree trade,—in other words, to 
abandon indirect taxation; and free 
trade we niii-t have, and indirect taxa¬ 
tion will in eouM'ipience be abandoned. 

But it is particularly to be observed, 
in the outset-<»f this system, that brae, 
trade, once adopted and applied do 
* ertain great branches of national in- 
d'l-try. inibt nere*-arily he prorpe 
'■ire. and embrace all. if we would 
avoid the total ruin of many of the 
-tuple branches of our production and 
main source of our direct revenue. In 
a -liorr time, grain of ail -nits will be 
left with the nominal protection of a 
-hilling a quarter; and many branches 
of manufacture- already Had thent- 
-tdve- with a protecting duty so small 
that, keeping in view the difference of 
the value of inoiiev in England and 
tin* continental states, it amounts to 
nothing. If the classes thus left with¬ 
out any protection, or a merely nomi¬ 
nal otic, exposed lo the effects of 
foreign com petit ion, an* not inderatti- 
licd for their losses by the diminished 
price of the articles which they them¬ 
selves purchase, they must grow poorer 
c\ ery day. Amidst the general cheap¬ 
ening of the articles sold, w liich consti¬ 
tute the income of the productive 
classes, if there is not a proportional 
cheapening of the articles bought which 
conqwise their expe.nditure , they must 
inevitably be destroyed. _«* 

This truth is so obvious that it is 
adapted to the level of every capacity, * 
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accordingly wc already see it the duty from half-a-crown to a still- 
f'Plidiiciiig agitation for the farther ling on the pound. The tobacco deal- 
Srepeal of indirect taxes, which it docs ers will not be behind their brethren 
require the gift of prophecy to in agitation; and wc may soon expect 
„ see will, in the end, though per- to sec all the venal talent of the na- 
fltaps after a severe struggle, prove tion enlisted in the great cause of fret* 
"successful. It may not do so in this trade in smoking and chewing. The 
' session of Parliament or the next; but, spirit-dealers will, most assuredly, not 

* hi process of time, the effect is certain, be the last to insist upon a reduction 

A squeezable ministry, a yielding of the duties affecting them; and thev 
•premier, will ere long be found, who, are sure to be supported by the wh<0| 

1 in a moment of difficulty, will be glad publicans in the urban constituencies; 
to btty off one set of assailants, as we a class of men so numerous that it is 
did the Danes of old, by giving up certain their united voice is not long 
What they desire. The separate agi- likely to be treated without attention, 
tations which must, in the end, pro- Every class, in short, will insist for a 
'dnee this result, are already mani- remission of the taxes affecting theni- 
. fasting themselves. The West India selves, without the slightest regard to 
pltiaters allege, with reason, that, ex- the effect it is likely to have on the 
ppsed as they are. when burdened revenue, the public credit, or the ge- 
with costly and irregular free labour- neral security of the empire ; and 
ers, to the competition of slave labour when we reflect on the stupendous 
in Cnba and Brazil, without, in a few array of indirect taxes, which, under 
years, any protection, it is imlispcn- the influence of similar partial but 
sable that the market of the mother fierce agitations, have been aban- 
•country should be thrown open to doned bv successive conceding sul- 

* them for all parts of their produce, ministrations to purchase temporary 
especially in distilleries and breweries, popularity, wc fool com incod that 
The farmers, exposed to this attack the time is not far distant when 
in flank, while the corn laws haw* the remaining customs and excise, 
been repealed in their front, have no producing, at present, about thirty 
resource left but to clamour inee— millions of reumne. will share the 
aantly for the repeal of the malt-tax. s.ime fate. 

Ijgi this attempt it is probable they It is useless to lament this tendency, 
will, in the end, proie sucee.s'ful. not because lamentations will not stop it, 
because their demands are cither ju-t and the reform hill has vested power 
or reasonable, for as power i,» now con- in classes who, for good or for evil, 
stituted in this country that affords will work it out. Nearly tiro-thirds 
WO guarantee whatever for being of the Imperial Parliament are, under 
listened to, but because their claims its enactments, the representatives 
ape likely to be supported bv the heir- of burghs.* In these burghs the 
drinkers in toirns, a numerous and great majority of the voters ere shop- 
influential class of the community, keepers that is, persons whose in- 
Thc tea-dealers, encouraged by the :*rest it is to buy cheap jmd sell 
success of agitation in other quarters, dear. In making the first use of 
arc already making a loud clamour for their newly acquired power to force 
a reduction of the duty on tea, and pro- on free trade, ami a repeal of all duties 
pared to prove, to the entire satisfac- affecting themselves, our burghs have 
tiou of the Chancellor of the Ex- exactU followed iu the footsteps, of 
chequer, that nothing is so likely to their predecessors, when parliamen- 
increase a branch of revenue now pro- tarv writs were first addressed to them 
ducing £4,800,000 a-vear, as to lower by the Earl of Leicester, iu 1204. 
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“ The burghers,” says Guiaot, “ as 
much astonished as charmed at the 
importance which Leicester gave them, 
took advantage of their influence to 
procure freedom to trade , and to get 
quit of ail custom-home duties , instead 
of establishing, in conjunction with 
him, the government on a durable 
foundation.”* The influence of these 
urban constituencies is not likely to 
decrease under the increasing embar¬ 
rassments of the landed producers, and 
the augmented stimulus to certain 
branches of trade from foreign impor¬ 
tations. And, in consequence, as the 
revenue melts away under the effect 
of successive repeals of the indirect 
taxes, the question will, ere long, 
force itself on the government and the 
country, llow is the interest of the 
debt to he paid ? How are tin* charges 
of the national establishments to be 
defrayed? The extraordinary prospe¬ 
rity of the last two years, the result 
of the three tine harvests which had 
preceded them, cannot la* expected to 
continue. A railway mania is not 
immortal; — like every other \iolcnt 
passion it must soon wear itself out. 
IYnre cannot much lougcr be relied 
ou ;—the clouds are already gathering 
in more than one quar'er. A recur¬ 
rence to general indirect taxes is not 
to be thought of in these days of re¬ 
stricted currency and unrestricted im¬ 
portation. The only alternative i-, 
either a reduction of the interest of the 
national deht, or a great increase of 
direct taxation. 

It is not probable that a forcible 
reduction of the national debt will be 
attempted, at least till the other al¬ 
ternative has been tried and failed. 
The public funds arc the great saving 
bank of the nation. Out of l‘.12.1170 
persons who received the half-yearly 
dividend at the Hank of England in 
the year 1811, no less than 
drew dividends under £f>0 half-yearly, 
of whom . r >8,U00 were undergo; while 
those above £n0 and not exceeding 
£200 were only 10,004, ifnd those ex¬ 
ceeding X 2000 only 12b! f This is the 
great security for the public funds in 
England—the extent to which shares 
ijt them arc held by |arsons composing 


that middle commercial class, 
under the present constitution 
power is practically vested. 

Nor is it only the actual holders df' 
the public funds who w ould be immef- 
diatcly struck at by an -invasiou Of 
the national debt. * Stock of every* 
kind would at once fall pari pats *- 
with the three per cents.—credit of 
every kind would be violently shaken 
—the rate of discount at the Bank' 
of England would instantly rise—- 
money would become scarce over the 
country—every debtor would find his 
whole creditors on his back at once, 
while Iih means of recovering pay¬ 
ment from those indebted to him would' 
be proportionately abated. It is not 
going too far to say that, within a 
year after a blow bad been stmek at 
the public funds, one-half of the whole 
trailing classes would find themselves 
insolvent. None would be able te 
stand the shock but those possessed 
of considerable capital. The majority 
who carried the measure wouM, for 
the most part, be ruined by Its ’ 
effects. Thi< consequence is not a re¬ 
mote or secondary one, which large 
liodie*. of men can never be brought to 
see ; it is immediate and dircet, and is 
practically known, by the intercourse 
with banks, and the necessity of get¬ 
ting bills discounted, to the whole 
commercial community in the country. 
It is not probable that the burgher 
class, to whom the Reform Bill has 
given power, will voluntarily advocate 
a measure so evidently and palpably 
dcstructi\ e to themselves. The pnblic 
funds of (Ireat Britain rest on the 
securest of all bases iu a popular com¬ 
munity. the self-interest of the holders 
of pow cr. They would soon Ik? swept 
away under universal suffrage, aa 
they have been in so many states of 
America, because the majority under 
such a svstem have no funds to hold. 

Two things, then, may be consi¬ 
dered as certain as am thing depend¬ 
ing on the varying chancaa of human 
affairs can be. 1. That the indirect 
taxes which at present constitute three- 
fifths of the net revenue of Great 
Britain will, in great part, iu process 
of time, be swept away. 2. That to 


inwhond^f 
, supreme! 


* Guizot's Ess&is Sur l’HUt. de France, 475, 476. 
t Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, xii. 6. 
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Uphold the public credit and save from 
.janiin the commercial classes, a great, 
^addition mast be made to direct taxa- 

v'jtioR. 

'* It has become, tlierefore, a matter 
;bf the very highest importance to con- 
“ <feidcr how an additional revenue can 
be raised without wide-spread ruin in 
that way ; and wliat arc the principles 
on which direct taxation should be 
founded, hi order to be at once equal, 
just, and productive. It will l>e ibiind, 
' on consideration, that they are simple 
, and of universal application—so plain 
as to be obvious, when stated, to 
every capacity, although a protracted 
struggle may doubtless be anticipated 
from the various classes whose im¬ 
munities or exemptions such a ju.-l 
and equal system may abolisli or 
abridge. 

The first principles on the subject 
will naturally suggest themselves on 
the principle of “ Incus a non lucc/irlu." 
Upon considering the gross inequali¬ 
ties,* the enormous injustice of our 

? resent system of direct taxation. 
Fpou reviewing it. one can hardix 
• discover under wliat prevailing inte¬ 
rest in the Lcgi-latnre the regulation- 
have been framed, so strangely i.- oc¬ 
casional and unjust lav our to the 
landed interest, hi some particular-. 
Wended with frequent and equally 
unjust oppression of them iu others-- 
so unequally is undue favour to tin- 
middle classes, iu some respects, com¬ 
bined with unjust and partial burden- 
tqwn them in others. 

To begin with one particular, iu 
which the landed interest are greatly 
and, unjusth r exempted, wliile the 
other classes are .severely and un¬ 
justly burdened. There is no duty 
on bequests or inheritance in land, 
while there is such a duty, and a very 
heavy one, in movable succession. 
The legacy duty on succession, than 
one unconnected with the legatee b\ 
blood, .is ten per cent.; from relations 
six, and Iron) parents one per rent. 
By the aid of the probate duty, which 
must be paid by the executors, and 
the expense of suing out letters of 
administration in England, or an edict 
and confirmation as executor in Scot¬ 
land, these duties are practically nearly 
doubled. Succession in land, on the 
other hand, costs nothing, at least 
nothing requires to be paid to govem- 
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ment; and though the expense of mak¬ 
ing up titles to lauded estates is often 
very heavy, that is a burden for the 
benefit of lawyers, not the good of the 
state. A poor man who gets a legacy 
of £100, pays £10 direct to the Ex¬ 
chequer, and the executor, in addition, 
pays the heavy stamp on proliate of 
the succession; but the great land¬ 
holder succeeds to £100,000 a-year 
without paving a shilling to the state. 

A creditor in Scotland, who suc¬ 
ceeds to a bond for £100,000, heritable 
secured, ps\ s nothing: if it is on per¬ 
sonal sennit v. he pays the full legacy 
duty of f 10.000. 

This glaring inequality, the rem¬ 
nant of the (lavs of feudal oppres¬ 
sion, or the relie of a time when the 
landholder.- had no money, and taxe,- 
cmild be extracted from movable pro¬ 
perty only, should forthwith ho abo¬ 
lished. Succession of all kinds, 
whether in land, bonds heritably 
secured, or movable fund':, should 
lie taxed at the same rate. And b.v 
the addition of the va-f amount of 
the landed property to the produce of 
the siieces-ion dutv. it would lie in 
tin- jiower of Government to reduce 
the f/mcrol tier at least a half with¬ 
out am diminution, probably a large 
increase, in the general result. Thi- 
nmst be at once apparent, when it is 
recollected that out of £ij,3<M.0U0, 
which the income lax produced iu 
lt<4i. from Britain, no less than 
£*j.w;<;.<»00. or n-arlv a half, came 
from the land. When it is recollected 
that tin* remainder embraced, beside- 
income from realized money, uo less 
than £l.f*41.000. for prefersional in¬ 
come, which of course corresjionds 
to a comparatively ,-maJl amount of 
realized capital, it i- evident how 
great an increase to the taxable, 
amount of succession this most equit¬ 
able change would produce. Jt need 
hardly la- said that the land should 
pay on so many years’ purchase, say 
thirty in Great Britain, and twenty 
in Ireland of the, clear rent , after de¬ 
ducting the interest of mortgages or 
heritable bonds or jointures. They 
w ould pay the tax on the succession 
of their holders respectively. And 
the distinction as to the lesser amount 
of the tax to lie paid by children ami 
relations,tlum strangers, now observed 
in the succession to personal property, 
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should be applied also to lauded suc¬ 
cession. 

This is one obvious bunion, which 
should be applied equally to landed 
as to any other class of proprietors. 
Hut there are. several particulars in 
which they are most unjustly sub¬ 
jected to burdens from which other 
classes arc relieved ; and if they got 
justice doin' them in this respect, they 
• could well afford to pay the succession 
duty. 

iti the first place, the levying of the 
l'< Min's 1!atk as a harden exclusively 
laid on real property in England, that 
is, lands and houses, to the entire libe¬ 
ration of personal property or proli -- 
sional ineomes, is a most uion-troun in¬ 
equality—indefensible on every prin¬ 
ciple of justice or expedience. aTnl tin* 
long continnanee ol which can only 
lie explained by the well known and 
proverbial supinene-s of that ela»« of 
men, and their inability to rou-e 
them-elv <•{. ti> anv combined nr general 
effort. even tor matters in which tin ir 
own vital imere-ts are concerned. 
The Poor's Hate, it is well known, i-. 
especially in England, a un heavy 
burden. It amounted, prior to the 
late change in the law in England, to 
alsoe ys.O' id.ihhi a-tear: and ;il- 
tlniugh it was at lir-l coii-iderahlv n - 
dtiecd in the year- immediately sin - 
cceding the lir-t introduction ot that 
Act hi 1*:>4. yet it lots been steadily 
rising since, and lias now nearly at¬ 
tained its former level.* I uder the 
most favourable eirruin-tame- it 
cannot be estimated in round uumlici- 
at less than Ali.OiMUMiu a-year; in 
seasons of distress it never fails to 
reach £7.000,noil. Scotland hitherto 
has paid less, Imicuiisc under the ad- 
ininistration of the old law. the sup¬ 
port afforded to tin* poor w as miser¬ 
ably stinted, and quite inadequate to 
meet their neeessSties. This was 
fully exposed by the efforts of Dr. 
Alison and other distinguished phil¬ 
anthropists, ami, a parliamentary in¬ 
quiry Having demonstrated the truth 
of their statements, the Act of 184b 
introduced a more humane and cure¬ 


* I'otr'a Hate and County Bate. 
1832 £#,6(>*2,000 

1888 8,270,217 

1834 8,338,070 


ful provision for the poor. Under tlijr 
operation of this Act, the Poor Ratef 
in Scotland has in most places^con¬ 
siderably, and in some alarmingly, 
increased. The dreadful state of, 
Ireland, suffering less under the fail¬ 
ure, total as it has bced, of 
potato crop, than the general in 
gent condition of the ]K>or, lias at 
length forcibly aroused the attention; 
of all chisses in the empire, and it. 
may coulideiitly be predicted that the 
mockery of supposing tlie Irish pau¬ 
pers, 2.300,000 in number, to be pro- 
vided for because £240.000 a-year, 
or about two shilUnys a head a-year, 
i.-. lev ied for their relief on a rental of 
above £ 12 . 000.000 annually, cannot 
much longer be maintained. The 
Poor's Hate, therefore, is a subject- 
which already intercuts deeply, and 
is likely to interest still more deeply, 
every part of the empire, and it b of 
the highest importance to consider 
v, lull are the principles on which, ill 
conformity with justice and expe- 
iii- .;ce, ii should be levied. 

The moiistroU" injustice of the 
present >vstein will lie rendered ap¬ 
parent by a single example. Mann- 
luitoric.-. collieries. iron-works, and 
toimneivial towns, arc, it b well 
known, the great producers of the 
poor, because they.bring together the 
labouring classes in vast numbers 
fro,,i all qifirters while trade is pros- 
1 "■rolls, and leave them in a state of 
-tillering or destitution a burden on 
the landholder- the moment it be- 
«omes depressed. The commercial 
elas-e-, too. are immediately and di¬ 
rectly benefited by the labour of 
tliesc maim fact iiriug poor while they 
retain their health; while the land¬ 
holders in their vicinity .ire only so 
indirectly and in a lesser degree. iThb 
is decisively demonstrated by the 
colossal fortunes so frequently made 
in the commercial classes, .contrasted 
with the declining circumstances nr 
actual insolvency of the landholders 
by whom they are surrounded. Do 
tliesc, the merchants and maanbe- 
turers, pay the larger proportion of 


Poor’s Rate and County Bate. 

1842 £6,552,800 

1843 7,085,595 

1844 6,848,717 

Pari. Paper. Porter, xii. 247. 
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tax, thus-rendered inevitable with these natters may think this 


#jjNtne nature of their operations, which 
ape- in so high a degree beneficial to 
ptbmnselves V Quite the reverse; they 
f|g| nftt, in proportion to their profits, 
'tffoy a tenth part, of its amount. The 
labor’s rate,-as at present levied, is on 
the ra*aJ proprietors an Income ;, on 
fonrgh inhabitants a Douse tax. The 
difference is prodigious, and leads to 
results in practice of the grossest 
injustice. 

h f A landowner has an estate of 


statement is overcharged; on the con¬ 
trary, it is within the truth iusoino 
instances. We know an instance 
of a great iron master, whose profits 
average above £100,000 a-year, who 
pays less poor’s rates for the jHJor Iks 
has mainly created, than a landholder 
in the same parish, of £2000 a-year, 
who never brought a pauper on its. 
funds in bis life. TSuch is the con¬ 
sequences of the present barbarous 
system of levying the poor's rate as an 


£2000 a-year in a parish of which the incoino tax on the landlords who are 
'.poor’s-rateis Is. in the pound, or £100 burdened with paupers, and only » 
a-year on his property. A maim- house tax on the manufacturers who 
factory is established, or an iron- create and profit by them. The first 
work set agoing, or a coal mine thing to be done towards the introduc- 
opened upon it, from which the tioii of a just system of direct taxation 
fortunate owner derives £ 50 ,Otto a- is tolay the mainteuanee of the. jxior 
year of profit. The buildings on it, equally on all classes; and above all to- 
however, are only valued at £2000 abolish the present must unjust system 
a-year. He pays for -bis pauper of making it only a house tax on Was 
creating work, yielding him £50,000 producers of poor in towns, and an 
a-year, £100 annually, the same as income tax on their feeders iu the 
What; the landowner in the same country. 

parish pays for his pauper-feeding The Lam> Tax is another burden, 
estate of £2000 a-year. In other exclusively affecting real property, 
words, in proportion to the respective which should either be abolished 
incomes, the landliolder, who had no altogether or levied equally on all 
hand in bringing in the pour, and de- classes. Its amount is nut so great 
rives littleor nothing from their labour, as the poor's rate, nevertheless it is 

- Gve-and-fv' -“7~ oil ..i/leralile, as it produces about 

• M the manufacturer who introduced £ 1 . 172 ,nut) a-year." 

them, mid is daily making a colossal The whole AssksskhTanks, though 
fortune by their exertions! And this not avowedly and exclusively a tax 
.becomes the more unjust when it is oil the lauded interest, are, practically 
recollected, that under the present speaking, and in reality, a burden oh 
system of free trade in corn and easy them almost entirely;* at least they 
OMumunicatiou with distant quarters are so much heav ier on the land- 
*tbich railways and steam-boats afford, owners than the inhabitants of towns, 
the little benefit the neighbouring that the burden is nothing in com- 
landholders formerly derived from the parison on urban indwolhrs. Hath 
pgescnco of such manufacturing they been practically felt asagriev- 
crowds, is fast disappearing. But Alice by the urban population they 
further, the manufacturer or mine- would long since have shared the fate 
owner having got off thus easily tin- of the house tax and been abolished, 
ring the time of prosjierous trade, They have so loftg been kept up only 
when lie was realising his fortune, because, with a few exceptions, they 
stops his works, and discharges his press almost exclusively upon that pas- 
workmen when the adverse season rive and supine class of landlords, the 
arrives. The rateable value of the natural prey of Chancellors of the Kx- 
manufactory or the mine lias, for the chequer, whom it seems generally im- 
present, almost or wholly disappeared, possible by any exertions, or the advent 
and the poor starving workmen are of any danger lmw urgent soever, to 
handed over to be supported by the rouse to any common, measure of de- 
laiid-owner. fence. It no doubt sounds well to 

rersous not practically acquainted say that the assessed taxes are laid 


* Porter’s Pari, Tables, xii. 86. 
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generally on luxuries, and therefore 
they are paid equally by all classes 
which indulge in them. But a closer 
examination will show‘that this view 
is entirely fallacious, and that the sub¬ 
jects actually taxed, though really 
luxuries to urban, are necessary aids to 
rural life. For example, a carriage, a 
riding horse, a coachman, a groom, are 
really luxuries in town, and their use 
may' be considered as a fair -teat of 
affluent, or at least easy circumstances. 
But in the country they are .abso¬ 
lutely necessaries. They arc indis¬ 
pensable to business, to health, to 
mutual communication, to society, to 
existence. What similarity is there 
between the situation of a merchant 
with £1000 a-year, living in a com¬ 
fortable town house, with an omnibus 
driving past his door every live mi¬ 
nutes, a stand of cabs within call, 
atul dining three days in the week at 
n club where he needs no servant- of 
his own ; and a landholder enjoying 
the same income, living in a country 
situation, with no neighbour within 
five miles, and having six miles to 
ride or drive to the nearest town or 
railway station where his business N 
to lw* transacted, or where a public 
conveyance can be reached? 

Gardeners, park-keepers, foresters 
and the like, arc generally not luxu¬ 
ries in the country, they an* a ne¬ 
cessary part of an establishment 
which is to turn the land to a profit¬ 
able use. You might as* well tax 
operatives in mills, or miners in 
collieries, or mechanics in manufac¬ 
tories, as such sen ants. Yet they 
are all swept into the assessed taxes, 
upon the rude and unfounded pre¬ 
sumption that they an*, equally with 
a large establishment of men-servants 
in towns, an indication of affluent cir¬ 
cumstances. The window tax is in¬ 
comparably more oppn»ssi\ e in country 
houses than in town ones, from their 
greater size in general, and being for 
the most part constructed at a period 
when no attention was paid to the 
number of windows, mul they wen* 
generally made very small from being 
limned before the window tax was 
laid on. Taking all these circum¬ 
stances into view, it is not going too 


far to assert, that on equal fbrttttu^ 
the assessed taxes are twice at heavy* 
in the country as ill towns; and Lha£% 
of £.1,812,000 which they produywr 
annually, after deducting tfielandta*, 
about £2,500,000, is paid by. Hoads 
owners either in town or cduntry. k 
iH inconceivable—no one a priori ZOOM 
credit it—how few householders in 
town, and not being landowners, -pay 
any assessed tax^js at all — or any m 
such amount as to bk really a burden. 
'Hie total number of honses ’charged 
to the window tax, in Great~Brit«in, m. 
447,1.1'K), and the duty levied on them, 
is, £ 1.018,774, or, at an average, about 
£8, 10s. a-house, while the number 
of inhabited houses was, in 1841,. 
8,404,000, or above seven times the 
mini her. The total number charged 
with one mail-servant, is only 4{),82t> r 
and, /arsons keeping wen-serrant* 
at all , Uo.hu>.* facts indicating how 
extremely partial is the. operation 0§ 
these taxes, and how severely they 
fall on the chts** most heavily burdened 
in other respects, and therefore least 
able to bear them. 

The Highway IIatkm are another 
burden exclusively a fleeting land, 
although the whole community derive 
benefit from their use. This burden, 
exclusive of the sum levied at turn* 
pike gates, in England amounted to 
£1.100,8111, a-year.f This charge, 
lieaw a* it is, is frit as the more 
vexatious, that the rate-payers an* 
not at liberty either to limit the use 
ot the road, for which they pay, to 
themselves, or to allow it to fall into 
disrepair. An indictment of the road 
lies at common law, if it becomes un¬ 
lit for traffic, even at the iustaueo of 
any party using the road, thnngh bn 
does not pay any part of the rate. 
In other »onls, the neighbouring 
landholders an* compelled to keep up 
the roads for the benefit of the pithNe 
generally, who contribute nothing to¬ 
wards their maintenance. This nmtfer 
becomes the more serious that b 
consequence of the general adoption 
and immense spread of raitw*y»t'4|g! 
truffle on the principal linen of rOttfl 
in England, lias either almost etitM{f 
disapjienred, or become inadequate it 
contributing any thing material to tht 


* Porter’* Purl. Tables, xii. 37, 42; and xi. 275. 
t laird*’ Roport on Burden* on beul Property, 1846, p, vi. 
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W*ojjpart even of the turnpikes hitherto 
■(entirely maintained by them. It is 
.jmot difficult to foresee that the time 
gtjjjl not far distant when nearly the 
iWtimie roads of England will fall as a 
.harden on the rate payers ,- for these 
breads cannot be abandoned, or the 
.-(Country off the railway lines would 
^Jhave no communication at all. And 
the sums "paid by railway companies, 
jJww large scever* to landholders, 
•fiord no general compensation; tor 
.Ot&ey benofit a few* in the close vicinity 
mi the railways only, while the higlr- 
If.’way rate affects ail. 

The Church Rate is another 
Jjwden exclusively affecting land, 
though all classes obtain the benefit 
,<of it in the comfort anti convenience 
4rf- churches. It amounted, in 1K,‘59. 
the last year for which a return 
-.war made, to £506,612.* Nothing 
■can be clearer than that this is a 
burden truly affecting real estates. 
-It is entirely different from tithes, 
which are not. correctly speaking, a 
burden on land, but a separate estate 
Apart from that of the landlord, w hieh 
(never was his, for which he has given 
.no valuable consideration.- But on 
. what principle of justice is the burden 
•of upholding churches exclusively 
'laid on the land, when all classes sit 
4n churches, and enjoy the benefit of 
;their accommodation. The thing is 
.evidently and palpably unjust, and 
’won’t-bear an argument. 

The Poi.icf., Lunatic Asylum . and 
.Bridge Rates, constitute another 
-dhunden on real property to which no 
mother property is subject, which. 
4hough not universally introduced, 
Are veiy oppressive in those counties 
where their establishment has been 
found necessary. Air. Blainiro, a 
very competent witness, estimates 
these incidental and partial charges 
art 2s. Id. an acre.f The land 
is still liable also to a heavy dis¬ 
bursement on account of the Militia, 
if that national force should be again 
called out. There has been no re¬ 
turn yet laid before parliament of 
these partial burdens on land, but 
they cannot be estimated at less than 
the church rate, or £500,000 a-ycar. 

The Stamp Dimes, from deeds 


and instruments which produce 
annually £1,646,000 a-year, fall for 
the most part as a burden on real 
property. This must be evident to 
every person who considers that real 
estates in laud or houses arc the 
great security on which money is 
advanced in every part of the country, 
and the extremely heavy burdens, in 
the shape of a direct pavmcut in the 
requisite stamps for deeds to govern¬ 
ment, is imposed on the transmission 
and burdening of such property. 
It is particularly severe, in proportion 
to the value of the subjects burdened, 
in the mortgaging or alienating of 
small freeholds or heritable subjects. 
It is stated in the Lords' Report, on 
the burdens affecting real property, 
‘‘The stamp on a conveyance of a 
certain length, on a sale of real sub¬ 
jects of the value of £50, would cost 
124 per cent, or £6, 10s.; on a £100 
sale, to 5 }K*r cent; on a £200 sale, 
to 24 p«r cent: on a £500 sate, 
to £1, 14s. :W1. per £100: and above 
that sum, to one per cent.” The 
weight ou the establishment of mort¬ 
gages, cs]M*eially on small sums, is not 
less remarkable. The same report 
adds, •• A mortgage for £50 costs, 
in stamps and law expenses, thirty 
per cent.; n mortage for £100, twenty 
per cent.: one for £450 seven per 
cent.: for £1500 three per oeut.; for 
£12,500 one ]W,r cent.; for £25,000 
fifteen shillings per cent, and for 
£100.0001 wclvc shillings per cent."t 
These, burdens on the sale or mort¬ 
gaging of real property are fe.lt as the 
more oppressive, when it is recol¬ 
lected that movable projierty to the. 
greatest amount, as in the public funds, 
or the like, may la* alienated or bur¬ 
dened in the most valid and effectual 
manner for the cost of a power of attor¬ 
ney, which isaguineaand half-a-crown 
per cent, to the broker who executes 
the transaction. Materials do not ex¬ 
ist for separating exactly the deed- 
stamps falling as a burden on land 
transmissions and mortgages, from 
those affecting personal estates; but 
it is certainly within the mark to say, 
that they are three-fourths of the 
whole stamp-duties on deeds and in¬ 
struments, or £1,200,000 a-year. 


* Lord*’ Report oa Burden* on Keel Property, ltMfi, ». S. 

t Ibid. p. 7. * lin'd. 1B47, 8. 
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Thus, it appcara that, setting aside 
the tithe, as not the land-owner's 
property, and, therefore, a separate 
estate, and not, properly speaking, a 
burden on land; and saying nothing 
of the malt-tax, which produces an- 
nualiy £4,500,000 a-year, on the sup¬ 
position that, at present at'lonst, that 
falls as a burden on the consumer; 
and saying nothing of the income-tax, 
which, as will immediately appear, 
falls as a much severer burden on 
land-rents than commercial incomes. 
— these distinct, clear, and indis¬ 
putable burdens laid on land, from 
which property of other sorts in Eng¬ 
land are exempt, staud thus:— 

I. Poor's Rate in 1845, a vciy 
pro-porous year, . . . 


II. Land-tax,.1,164,042 

III. Highway Rates, .... 1,11,I 

IV. Church Kate*!,. 500,01'/ 

V. Polire, Lunatic,and Bridge- 

rates, estimated, . . 500,0110 

VI. Excess of u-sseMS'd times 
falling on land aim ml- 
personal estates, esti¬ 
mated, .1 ..>00,000 


VII. St&mp-dutiespcculiartoland. 1,200,000 

£l-J,)!fir,.0.jO 

'1’lte rental of real property in Eng¬ 
land. rated to the Poor's Hates, i- 
t<52,. r )4o,o:i(*;* but the real rental, a- 
jwertained bv the more rigid and ac- 
7*nrate retnrns fur the ineonie-tax, i- 
l‘M5,KOg.7?l5. On the first of the»c 
sums, the taxes exclusively falling on 
land amount to a tax of on 

the last of eighteen per cent, an¬ 
nually. This is in addition to tin* 
Income-tax, and ail the indirect taxe- 
which the owners of land and houses 
pay in common with all the rest of 


the ooranrnnity, and which by it am 
complained of as so oppressive. 

Enough, it is thought, has now been 
said to prove the extreme inequality _ 
and injustice with which direct public \ 
burdens are levied in this country, 
and the necessity for a thorough ant} 
searching revision of our system erf 
taxation, in this respect, especial^ 
since, from the way in which the tide 
sets, it has bepome so evident that 
direct will progressively be more ex¬ 
tensively substituted for indirect tax¬ 
ation. lint, in addition to these, 
then* are several other circumstances* 
which aggravate fourfold the burdens" 
thus exclusively laid on real property. 

1. In the first place, the alterations 
in the monetary system of the conn- 
try. by the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments in 1H1P, followed up in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, as well as England, 
by the stringent Bankers’ Act of 
1H44. has added fully forty per emit, 
to the weight of all taxes and other 
burdens, public or private, affecting 
landed property, because it has altered, 
to that extent, the value of money, 
ami diminished the price of the arti¬ 
cles of rural produce'from which the 
land-holders’ means of paying them 
are derived. If tin* prices of wheat 
and of ail other kinds of agricnltonil 
produce, for ten years before 1819, 
and ten years Ik* tore 1845. be com¬ 
pared. it will at once appear that 
the difference is even greater thau 
lias liecn here statod.f But that 
consideration is of vital impor¬ 
tance in this question, for if die 
price of all kinds of rural produce has 
declined nearly as nine to six by the 
operation of these monetary* changes, 
the weight of debts and taxes, of 


Lord*' Report, 11147, p. 7. 
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I'-OMtfse, must hove been increased in 
|p3ie same proportion. We are not 
pfcoir -to enter into any argument 
Puerto tbe expedience or necessity of 
pittat great change in our monetary 
feaystem: we assume it as a fact, and 
s refer to it only as rendering impera- 

• live a revision of "the direct taxes 
^bearing so heavily on the great in- 
> terests whose means of paying them 

Jwve been thus so seriously abridged, 
f IL In the second place, and this is 
li most important circumstance, the 

- burdens which have been mentioned 
fc all fall as a burden on the landowner, 
“how much soever his property may be 

cterged with mortgages, jointures, or 
other real burdens. These must all 
be paid in full by himself alone, how 
email soever be the fraction of the- 
nominal -income of his estate which 
remains to him after discharging the * 
annual amount of its real burdens. 
There isno right to deduct poor's rates, 
land tax, or other burdens affecting 
land, from mortgages, or even join¬ 
ture holders, unless they are ex¬ 
pressly declared liable to such, which 
Is very seldom the case. These an- 

* nual charges must all be paid dear to 
the creditor, without any deduction, 
except that of the income tax, which 
the debtor is allowed to retain by the 

- Act imposing it. But this considera¬ 
tion is of vital importance to the 
landholders when the amount of 
their mortgages and other real bur¬ 
dens is taken into consideration. 
Their annual amount has been esti- 


tax paid by the land, amounting, by 
the income tax returns, to £2,112,000, 
the clear income derived by land¬ 
holders from the real property of 
England, with the direct taxes paid by 
them, will stand thus— 

Clear Income as above £34,000,000 

Deduct dftect taxes levied 
exclusively 

on land . £12,900,000 

Income tax paid 
by land . 2,100,000 

-- 15,000,000 

Remains, £19,000,000 

Thus it appears that out of thirty- 
four millions of clear rental left to the 
owners of real pn»i>erty in England, 
no less than fifteen millions, or nearly 
a half - is taken from them annually 
in the shape of direct taxes which 
they cannot by any possibility avoid! 
llow long Mould the commerrisd or 
city industry of England stand direct 
taxes to the amount of 46 per cent on 
their clear income ? If that had been 
the state of their finances, we should 
have had no clamour in 1831 for en¬ 
larged representation, or in 1846 for 
tin* destruction, to their advantage, 
of all the protection to other branches 
of industry. We should have had no 
Anti-Corn Law League subscription* 
of £100,001) to buy up all the venal 
talent in the form of itinerant orators 
and pamphleteers in the country. We 
should have had no conversions of 
conceding premiers by the weight of 
external agitation. In social, n'ot 


mated by very competent judges at 
ttco-thirds of the income derived from 
land,' although, as there is no general 
record in England for real burdens, 
tlieir amount cannot at present 1 m; ac¬ 
curately ascertained. But take it, in 
order to tic within the mark, at three- 
fifths of the real rental, as ascertained 
by the income tax returns, these 
show, as already stated, an income of 
£85,000,000 anually derived from 
land. Takethree-fiffchs, or £51,000,000 
of this sum as absorlied annually by 
mortgagers and annuitants holding real 
and preferable securities over land, 
and there will remain £84,000,000 
• annually to thfl holders of land and 
booses. NOw on this £34,000,000 the 
real burdens above mentioned, amount- 
jug to £12,900,000 a-ycar, are fasten- 
at- If to these be added the income 


less than military warfare, the longest, 
purse carries the day ; and the parly 
which is the heaviest burdened is sum 
to be in the end overthrown. 

III. The abolition cf the Corn Laws, 
partially at present, entirely at the 
end of two years andnjinif, by the 
bill of 1846, not only has matte this 
enormous burden of 46 per cent, on 
their clear income deductis dehitis a 
permanent load on the landtnvners, 
but it has rendered it a hopeless one, 
because it lias destroyed every means 
which they previously might have 
possessed of indemnifying themselves 
for its weight, by sharing its oppres¬ 
sion with other ’classes. This is a 
matter of the very highest importance, 
which will soon make itself felt, though, 
in consequence of the nearly total 
failure of the potato erop in the west 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, it has 
not yet been so. The usaal resource 
of persons, who are burdeued with 
heavy payments-to government, is to 
lay as much as they can of it on others, 
by enhancing ns much as possible the 
price of their produce. It is in this 
wav that indirect taxes fall in general 
on the consumer; and it is on this 
principle that, in estimating the bur¬ 
dens exclusively affecting land, we 
have not included the malt duty, 
because it is in great part at least paid 
by the consumers of beer or porter. 
But, of course, if it becomes from any 
cause impossible, for the party bur¬ 
dened, in the first instance, to raise 
the price of his produce, or if, on the 
contrary, he is compelled to lower it, 
the whole tax will fall divert on him¬ 
self, because lie will be without the 
means of layiug it on tin 1 purchaser 
from him. 

Now, the abolition of the ('ora Laws 
lias done this. In two years and a 
half, the whole grain of Poland and 
America will tic admitted into the 
English market at the nominal duty 
of a shilling a quarter. It will be 
impossible for the farmers and land¬ 
owners after that to keep up the pure 
of grain of nuv sort in tin* British 
market bejoml the prices in Prussia, 
aud with the addition of os. a quarter 
for tile cost of transit, aud perhaps 
half as much for the profit of the im¬ 
porter. Wheal, beyond all question, 
will fall on an average of years to 
forty shillings a quarter, barley and 
oats to twenty This is just as cer¬ 
tain as the parallel reduction of a\ cruge 
prices of w heat from S7s. a quarter to 
fifis. has been by the money law of 
1H1U. Accordingly, now that tin* 
stress is over, they have no longer an 
interest to conceal or pervert the truth; 
the anti-corn lav, journals are the first 
to proclaim this result as certain, aud 
they coolly recommend the English,, 
fanners to abaudon altogether the cul- 
tivution of wheat, which can no longer 
be expe< ted to pay, and to lay out 
their lauds in pasture grass and the 
producing of garden stuff's. But 
amidst tills general aud now admitted 
decline in the price of grain, the 4(1 
per cent, of direct burdens on land 
will coutiuue unchanged *, happy if it 
does not receive a largo augmentation. 
The effect of this will be to augment 


the weight of the burdens to whiefaL 
they are already subjected on the lamb* ? 
holders by at least twenty per cent* 
and, in addition, to throw upon them 
the whole malt tax, now amounting to 
£4,500,000 a-ycar. The moment the 
British fanner is obliged to. lower thft 
price of his barley to the level of the 
continental nations, where labour is* 
so much cheajier, and rents company , 
tively light, the whole malt tax falls,, 
without deduction or limitation, on 
British agriculture. 

IV. The income tax, though ap- 
patently a burden equally affecting all 
classes, in reality attaches with much. * 
more severity to the lauded than to 
any other class. There is, indeed, an 
advantage unduly enjoyed by capi¬ 
talists of all sorts, landed or moneyed, 
in comparison with annuitants or pro¬ 
fessional men, which, as will imme¬ 
diately appear, loudly calls for a 
remedy. But, as compared with the 
merchant or moiuy ed man, who derives 
his income from trade or realised capi¬ 
tal in a movable form, the landholder 
is. in c\ cr\ direct taxation, exposed to 
a most serious disadvantage. His 
income cannot be concealed, and it is 
returned In others than himself. The 
farmer or tenant, who has no interest 
in the matter, returns his landlord's 
rent. The trader, shopkeejicr, or mer- 
ehaut estimates and returns his own 
income. The |s>s>ession- of the first, 
and their annual rental, are universally 
known, and e.oueealmeut as to them 
N impossible or sure of detection; 
the gains of the last are entirely 
secret, and wrapped up, even to the 
ow nor, in books or accounts, generally 
unintelligible in all eases but those of 
considerable merchants — to all bat 
the persons who prepared them. 
Whoever is practically acquainted 
with human nature will at once per- 
eeiu* the immense effect which this' 
difference must have ou the amount 
of the burden, in appearance tbft 
same, as it affects the different classes- 
of society. . * 

And the result of this difference >ato» 
pears in.the most derisive. manner,Tn. 
the amount of the soma paid 
the different classes of society, gg 
shown by tho income ton returns. 
F -om them, it appears that tin con¬ 
tributions from commerce, trades, and 
professions of aU sorts , is not g mtc'haff 
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|r<*f; that obtained from landed pro- longer unchanged, they mast terffli- 
fpwty. The first is, in round numbers, note in their general ruin. Wo say 
|i £2,700,000; the second, £1,500,000.* general ruin, because it "w ill not bo 
let it bo recollected that the universal. The great landowners, 
541,000 a-year, which, in 1045, the magnates, whether moneyed or tcr- 
J$rts paid by professional men of all ritorial, of (he land will alone survive 
ffdescriptions, in Great Britain, includ- the general wreck. They wiU, by de¬ 
led, besides merchants and traders, grees, swallow np all the smaller 
the whole class of professional men not estates in their neighbourhood; and it 
^traders, as lawyers, attorneys, phvsi- will come, to be literally true in 
l cians, &c. At the veiy lowest compu- Britain what was said, by a Roman 


s tation their share of this must amount 
• 'to £841,000 a-year. There remains 
then £1,200,000 as the contribution 
ix>f trade and commerce, of all kinds, 
.’whom Great Britain, while that from 
; land is £2,670,000 a-year, or conside¬ 
rably more than double. Can it be 
■believed that this is founded on a - fair 
.return of incomes by the commercial 
classes ? - Are they prepared to admit 
that their property and income, and 
consequent interest and title to sway 
In the state, is notliatf of that which 
is derived from laud? Or do they 
shelter themselves under the com¬ 
fortable assurance that their real 
income,is incomparably greater,“and 
that they quietly escape with a half 
«r a third of the income tax which 
they ought to payV We leave it 
to the trading class, and their 
^abettors in the press, to settle this 
question with the commissioners of 
irffeome tax throughout the country. # 
We mention the fact, that trade and 
commerce do not pay half the income 
tax that land docs, as a reason, 
among the many others which exist, for 
a thorough and Radical reform of our 
finmicial system, so far as direct taxa¬ 
tions concerned. 

Whoever considers seriously, and in 
an impartial spirit, the various par¬ 
ticulars which have now been stated, 
will not only cease to wonder at the 
frequent, it may. almost be said uni¬ 
versal, embarrassment of the landed 
proprietors, but he will arrive at tlie 
conclusion, giat if they continue much 


emperor, of Gaul, in the decline of the 
empire, “ That Hie estates of the rich 
go. on continually increasing and ab¬ 
sorbing all lesser estates around them, 
till they come to the estate of another 
as rich a<s themsebes." With direct 
taxes, amountiug to 50 or 60 per 
cent, on the disposable income, which, 
under the change' of prices, induced by 
the change in the corn laws, they 
will very soon lie, even without 
any addition from farther taxes, it is 
wholly impossible that any landowner 
u ho does not possess enormous tracts 
of country, or vast funded or moneyed 
property in addition to his terri¬ 
torial possessions, can avoid insol¬ 
vency. What the effect of the total 
destruction of the middle class- of 
British landholders must be on the 
balance of the constitution, and the 
state of society in these islands, it is 
not our present purpose to inquire. 
Suffice it to say, that it is precisely 
the state of things which signalised 
the later stages of the Roman empire, 
and coincides with so many otberwir- 
cumstances in marking tin* striking 
analogy between our present condi¬ 
tion ami that which proved fatal to 
the ancient masters of the. world. 

Well may the Lords’ Committee ou 
the burdens affecting landed property 
have said, u Neither the law nor the 
spirit of the constitution originally con¬ 
templated so partial a system of tax¬ 
ation, "f fn truth, originally some of the 
heaviest present exclusive burdens on 
real property were bom equally by per- 


* Net amount of income tax for year ending 5th April, 184.5:— 

"!• England. Scotland. Total. 

Schedule A, Land rents, . £2,112,072 £253,978 £2,MU,048. 

-Tenants . . 292,046 22,961 315,607. 

- C, Annuities, funds, &e. 700,OKU - 700,006. 

- - D. Trades and professions, 1,424,017 117,053 1,541,970. 

—-- E, Offices, Pensions, &c., 305,401 8,500 313,901. 

* £4,900,202 £4014380 £5,903,502. 

# Bepojj^ p. 9. 
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sonal estates. “Thepoor lawof Eliza- 
l>eth, ” says the report, “ and the land tax 
of William and Maty, embraced every 
species of income; but in consequence 
of the comparative facility of rating 
visible property, and the small amount 
of income derived from other sources 
in the early period of theirjissessiflent, 
personalty seems to have escaped its 
legal share of contribution to the pub¬ 
lic service. The liability of stock in 
trade, however, was continued by law 
to a late period, and is, up to the pre¬ 
sent day, only suspended by an animal 
act of exemption." The Committee 
here point out, or rather hint at the 
real cause of the extraordinary ex¬ 
emption from their due share nf the 
public burdens which has grown up 
insensibly in favour of movable pro¬ 
perty. Land has two admirable qua¬ 
lities in l he estimation of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. It can neither hr 
concealed nor removed. Movable 
estates, stock in trade, arc Mi.-ccptible 
of both. The landholder has no secret 
invisible funds which he can bring 
forth when desired in the form of con¬ 
venient loans to government to meet 
the state necessities, lie has only a 
visible fixed estate, which can neither 
be concealed nor withdrawn from its 
annual burdens. Hence the influence 
ahd exemptions of the one, and the 
injustice experienced by* and burdens 
of the other. 

But in addition to this, there is. an¬ 
other circumstance which lias power¬ 
fully contributed to establish this ex¬ 
traordinary and iniquitous exemption 
of personal property from direct tax¬ 
ation. This is tin* difficulty which iu 
practice amounts to an impossibility 
of getting by any means at the real 
amount of rateable personal property. 
The Commissioners of the Income Tax 
through the country will have no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding what is iierc 
meant. All the efforts of government 
and their official organs to ascertain the 
real amount of assessable movable pro¬ 
perty, have been insufficient to accom¬ 
plish Unit end. Doubtless there are 
in the commercial amt professional 
class many just and honourable men 
who give a trim account to the lost 
farthing of their gams. These are 
men, the honour and support of tke 
country, whose word is their bond, 
and who may confidently M rolled on 


to speak the truth under any circam- 
stances. But, unhappily, experience 
has too dearly proved that the facffitT-" 
of concealing gains derived from stock" 
in trade, and thus withdrawing it 
from its jnst liability for agsessiqeat* 
is too strong a temptation to be ra*' 
sisted. The proof of this is deefcr 
sive. The returns of the income tax. 
show £175,000,000 of annual in¬ 
come rated to that assessment, 
while only £1,541,000 was in 1845* 
paid by the whole professional par¬ 
sons in* Great Britain. Of this 
£1,541,000. only £1200,000, at the 
very utmost can 1>e estimated as com¬ 
ing from commercial or trade incomes, 
which, af sevenpence in the pound, 
corresponds to about £40,000,000 ot 
annual income. Is it possible to be¬ 
lieve that the whole commercial and 
trading classes in Great Britain, 
whose wealth is in every direction, 
purchasing up the estates of.the landed 
proprietors in the island, only enjoy 
forty out of one hundred and seventy- 
live millions of the rateable national 
income V Have they less than a fourth 
of the whole income rated to the 
income tax? If they have no mire, 
they certainly make a good use of 
\\ iiat they have, and mnskdeeui them- 
>cl\os singularly fortunate in that 
happy exemption from taxation which 
has enabled them, with less than % 
fourth of the general income, to get 
the command of the state, and buy up 
the properties of idl the other daises.* 
There is one peculiarity id tho. 
income tax as at present established, 
which is productive of the greatest 
injustice, and loudly calls for immg£» 
diate remedy. This eousists hi the 
taxing all incomes at the same rate , 
whether derived from professional 
income, annuity, laud, or realized 
funds. This is just another instance 
of the careless and reekless way in 
which, our system of direct taxation 
has at different times been framed^ 
without any regal’d to principle, ana 
alternately unjustly favouring <jP 
grossly oppressing every class in 
eiety, except the yreat capitalists. They 
have been always and tofciuly con¬ 
sidered. >Vhat Van be more unjuat 
than to tax every man of the same, 
income at the same rate, whether it is 
derived from laud or tini&ed properte, 
worth thirty years’ purchase, or rail- 
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way or bank stock worth twenty, or most prominent, their transaction* 
fit annuity worth five, or a precarious are so various and wide-spread, that 
professional income, which would not no one but themselves ean estimate 
- mring, from the uncertainty of life and their profits. Every one knows, or 
the public favour, or the winds or can easily guess, what Dr. Chambers 
monetary changes, above tiro or three i or the Attorney-General make a- 
' Under the present most unjust system, year: but it wonld pnzzle the most 
•$tey 'all pay alike on their income, expefienced.heads on ’Change to say 
that is, some pay about fifteen what were the yearly profits of the 
times as much on what they arc great bankers, merchants and inanu- 
worth in the world in compari- factnrers. 

aon with others! A man who de- There is another enormous injustice 
rives £300 a-vear from the three connected with the income tax, ami 
per cents', on land has a* capital indeed all the direct taxes to Govern- 
etock worth about £10,000. He ment, which loudly calls for remedy— 
pays as much, and no more, as a Ireland pays none of them. It is high 
pool* widow, just dropping into the time that England and Scotland should 
grave, who has a jointure of £.‘>00 rouse themselves to a sense of this 
•au-year, for which uo insurance com- most unreasonable and unjust exomp- 
pany in the kingdom would gi\e her tion, and unite their strength by the 
above £500, or a hard-working lawyer proper* constitutional means to re- 
or country surgeon with the same move it. We arc always told Ireland 
income, whose chances of life and cannot afford to pay any direct taxes, 
business are mjt worth three years' What, then, comes*of its £12,000,000 
jfttrebase. The gross injustice of this of rental ? Scotland, with little more 
inequality requires no illustration. than a third ol‘ that land rent, pays it 
« Nor is it any answer to this to say, and the assessed taxes 1 resides, with- 
that if the professional and cominer- out either complaint or diflicidty. 
cial classes are undflly oppressed by Hut it is said the landlords are so eat 
he income tax, they are proportion- up with mortgages, that they hive 
illy benefited by their general exeinp- not a fourth part of their nominal 
tion from tit* heavy direct taxation incomes left to live upon. That is a 
which in other respects weighs down good reason for only making them pay, 
the dan d; and that the one injustice as under the income tax they would, 
tpay be set off against the other. We on the free balance, dednrtis dehitis. 
protest against the system of setting But, in the name of Heaven, why 
off oib injustice against another: there should the bondholders pay nothing V 
I* qp compensation of evils iu an If they sit at home at ease in Dublin, 
eqntta&c administration. In the pro- Cork, or Belfast, and quietly enjoy 
sent instance there can be no eompen- £9,000,000 out of the £12,000,000 of 
eation, for the acts of injustice are Irish rental, why cannot they as well 
committed against different clashes, pay the income tax as their brethren 
Bis the trading classes which enjoy in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow ? 
the means, from the occult nature of The bondholders of Ireland alone , 
their gains, of evading by fallacious would, if they paid an income tax, 
returns the income tax. The honest and contribute more to the common ueces- 


honourable pay it to the last farthing: 
It is the dishonest who escape. The 
srsons upon whom the levying the 
iconic tax in its present form opc- 
ftes with the most cruel severity are 
te professional men and annuitants. 
They canqdt evade it, as the trading 
Classes ean. Their gains are gene¬ 
rally know*.: if they are at ail eminent 
«r prosperous, the kindness or envy 
of the public generally helps them to 
at least a half more than they really 
oqioy. Merchants or shopkeepers are 
j£*a in the public eye; and even when 


titles of the State than the whole land 
and industry of Scotland put toyethef. 
So vast are the natural resources 
which Providence lias bestowed on 
that fickle and misguided people, 
and so few those enjoyed by the 
hardy and industrious Scotch, moun¬ 
taineers. • * 

On what conceivable ground of jus¬ 
tice or Reason can this most monstrous 
and invidious exemption in favour of 
Ireland from income and assessed taxes 
be defended? Is it that Ireland With its 
12,000,000 arable acres, and 5,000,000 
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of mountain and wqste, has fewer 
natural resources tlian Scotland with 
its 4,1)00,000 of ar*ble. ocre«, and 
12,000,000 of m(mntain and waste.-' 
Is it that 8,500,000*persons now in 
Ireland, cannot pay oven what 
2,000,000 now pay in Scotland V Is it 
that Ireland is so singularly peace¬ 
able and loyal, and gives so little 
anxiety or di-quiet to the rc-t of the 
empire, that it must Ik* rewarded lbr 
its admirable and dutiful condui t by 
an absolute exemption from all direct 
taxation to government i l- it that 
the troops required to be kept in it are 
m> few, and in Scotland -oflimiiorou-, 
that the former toiiiitn may be libe¬ 
rated from taxation, while the latter 
is subjected to it iu full extent ? i ^ it 
that industry in town- in Ireland i- -» 
great, and manut.ictmiug -kill -o 
transceiuhmt, that it i- entitled to be 
liberated from <lir»*i t t ixatmu in con¬ 
sideration of theva-t amount id u-miii- 
ivct custom-house duties, in compau- 
son of which those* of London, void¬ 
ing £12,000.0110; ofLivt-rpool,vicldiiig 
i 4,500.000a-) enr; orGlu-gow and the 
Clyde harbour-, yielding £ 1 , 200 , 000 ; 
and Leith, v adding lohil.ooo. sue 
a- nothing? Or i- it that thi-c\- 
traonlinnrv e\em|)tion i- .lie reward 
of tumult, di-utlei tion, and trea-on ; 
of turbulent demagogues soul faclioii- 
pricsts, and an indolent people; id 
active and luce—ant eomlumitioii t.n* 
the pm*|MW- of evil, soul total inabi¬ 
lity to combine for the pnrpo-e- of 
good?- And is it the first fruit.- id the 
regeneration of government bv the 
Hcform Jlill, that it can rni-e a reve¬ 
nue only from the loval ami pacific 
and industrious part of the emjiire, 
and must proclaim relief from all taxa¬ 
tion as the row aril of tumult, disorder, 
murder, monster meetings, and t rea¬ 
son ? Wo leave it to tin* advocates 
of the present system of government, 
or those who established it, to answer 
these questions. Wo did neither the 
one nor the other, but have eon-iantly 
opposed .both; anil Great Britain, iu 
the system of dim t taxation we have 
now exjHwed, is reaping the fruits id’ 
the changes she has thought proper to 
introduce. 

Lastly, there is another ]>eculiarity 
of the income tax which requires revi¬ 
sion, and that is this; — at present it 
descends only to 41150 a-jear income; 
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and every one practically acquainted 
with these matters, knows thatlhi^ 
w ith the trading classes at least, wnoe# 
gains can be concealed, amounts to or 
practical exemption, generally Speak¬ 
ing, of all under at least £200 a-year. 
Nothing can be plainer than that, nay 
matters stand at least, this exemption 
of all below such a lino L invidious, 
nuji st, and, if persisted in, will lead to 
i uinons consequences. No reason can 
be a—igned for it w hich w ill bear exa¬ 
mination'; for it i* to be supposed thcF 
]>rm lira! neee—it, of eynciliating' thfr 
ten pounder-, the great majority of 
whom cm ape the tax altogether iu; 

1 hi-way, will not. in public at least, 

1 >e a—ig ned a.- a rcasi m, how cogent so-, 
ev or it may be felt raid candidly ae- 
knowlodged in private. Why should 
a man. who-e income, perhaps derived* 

I »»m land or funded property* below 
-loii, pav nothing, while a hard work-*„ 
iug ilerk, attonnw, or country stir* 
g'-oii, who make- £155, and is not 
worth a tenth part of the other's rea-* 
li-ed capital, pav- meome-t>u! It la 
iu vain to -av von nui-t draw a linn 
-oinowhen*. So you must, but you*, 
mii-t not dinv* it in u wav to do gross! I 
and palp ible inju-tiee. —*to exempt, 
thei*iikip.irativch atiiuciit.aiuloppress 
the iiuiu-trioii poor. Then* is a vital 
di-tinetiou, vvhiih it would be well if* 
the income tax rocogni-ed, between 
impme, of am amount, derived ffbut* 
i i ali-ed propertv amlTroiu professiqpalp 
exutiou-. Bv all means giff tho- 
humble piofe—ional cJa*.-cs the benefit? 
of thi- di-tinetion. But to draw thfa 
lim*. not aeeoiiliug to the quality of 
the iiieome a.- derived from cftpital'- 
or labour, but fiom it- absolute amount^ 
i- ai bit ran, iuvidiou-, and unjust. 

’1 he great adv antago to be derived 
f. oin making the income tax, modified: 
a*, now aiigge-ted, descend lower In 
m*i icty i-. that it would interest 
lusi/i i number in yuartlintf ayaoiat 
abuse. At present, it i- .-aid, there at|| 
three hundred and twenty tfiousaacr 
per.-ons rated to the income tax ini 
Great Britain, but not half of thear 
really pay oil tin ir oich aentytU. Mauyt 
pav the income tax of one; as a Iartd-* 
lord'.- whole tenant.- for his mty 
though not more than one or two^ 
]>erhups none, cerlainiyMot half tlw> 
number, are separate persona whore* 
ineoti e.- are really made liable. lhjiT 



‘iPtmmj thing -be morn unjust than-to- 
f|Pjfett in,thia way a particular class*' 
l^bb mere than a two -hundredth parff 
^•n^the community, and subject them 
Ihad them atone to the heaviest of the 
IsjadJijeet taxes ? It is just the privileged 
t *f3a$a>of old France over again, with 
’ fftiadiflference, that the privileged elects 
’ id England is distinguished by being 
chiigfld to bear not to avoid the hated 
4aaUe. Nevertheless, nothing is more 
:«3Chfcatft than that, as long a» this invi- 
%kras ami unjust accumulation of the 
■Whole direftfc tax is on one ela*> of 
150,000 persons, it vv ill be highly 
, pepnlarwith the remaining 29,000,000, 

* and tlist the popular journals will 
neves*cease to resound with the p«>- 
ptiety of extending still farther the 
'Z&r&tf^HUtlen of direct, and tin 1 gene- 
ped exemption under the name of Free 
Trade faom the indirect taxes. 

*P r T^ie-increase of direct taxation, till 
it proved fatal to industry, population,* 
national strength, and ever} thing save 
(great capital, was the cause ot the ruin 
the Roman empire. Many circum¬ 
stances, alas! concur in show ing. ami 
gwill ere long demonstrate to the mo-t 
Rnconsiderate, that we are last follow - 
ing in the same direction ; and if so, 
wo shall beyond all question -hare the 
8&g}0 fate. The extension of the iit- 
®irie tax, on a graduated scale, to 
persons as low even as £.><) a-vear. is 
the bnly way to arrest this great and 
(graving evfl. What is wauted is not 
thS^naoney to be drawn fmui these* 
pqprer but more numerous classes, but 
the interesting them m resisting its 
undue extension. If 15< >,00<> persons 
only pay the income tax, it is very 
likely ere long to be raised to 10 or 
15 per cent. If a million pay it , no 
such extension need he dreaded. No 
matter though the additional 850,000 

* pay only 10s. a piece, or £426.000 In 
all: their doing so would probably sav e 
the state from ruin. What is wanted 
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in its ruin, as it 
BtaMt empire. 

1 So intu*', Jia% been said on the in* 
equalities and injustice of the present 
system of direct taxation established 
in Great Britain, that little room re¬ 
mains for the true principles on the 
subject; but fortunately, like a bea¬ 
con, it shows what rock should be 
avoided iu. the. course. A system- of 
direct taxation would not be for from 
just, which in every respect was pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of that which at 
present exists amongst us. 

I. The first thing to be done is to 
equalise the succession tax, lay it 
equally on Jand and personal estate, 
anil lower it to the whole one-half. 
Fiv e per cent, in succession to 
strangers; two-and-u-half to rela¬ 
tions ; and a half per cent, to parents 
or brothers, alike in land and money, 
would probably augment the produce 
of the tax, and certainly greativ re¬ 
lieve a most meritorious class of so¬ 
ciety, the representatives of small 
capitals. 

II. All direct taxesshould be levied 
equally on landed and personal estates, 
aud, sabject to the distinction after- 
mentioned, equally oil professional in¬ 
come, as the fruit of realised capital. 
This rule should apply to all local or 
parochial, as well as public burdens. 
The clfcut of it w'Oidd be to let in, aa 
taxable income, in addition to the 
12,666,000 now derived from land, a 
sum at least as large derived from per¬ 
sonal estates or incomes, it would 
therefore lower this most oppressive 
tax, supposing its absolute amout un- 
dimiuished one-imlf. The same would 
be the case with land tax, highway 
l Jus, church rates, police rates, &c. 
They would ail he lowered a-haif to 
the persons at present burdened with 
them, and that simply by the adop¬ 
tion of the ju«t principle, that all for¬ 
tunes in the same situation should be 


is not their money, but their breath ; 
not tlieir contributions, but their 
clamour. They have a majority of 
; < fotes in the constituencies. In a 
serious conflict their voice would be 
decisive in favour of any side they 
espoused. Interested to prevent the 
confiscation of property, they will 
effectually do so. Exempted from 
direct taxation, they will promote its 
Increase till it has swallowed up the 


taxed alike for the general service of 
the state, and that the commercial 
classes who create the poor, and are 
enriched by tlieir labour, should con¬ 
tribute equally with the landed to 
their support. 

III. In levying the income tax, a 
different rate should be imposed on 
income, according as it is derived or 
not derived from realised capital. If 
it is so it should be taxed, alike for all 
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direct taxes. Bat it it M ffl ja efl jfr om fr»* given to thsCommiflstnaer&i»«^ 
annuity or profession*? T&tn Cam wbar»< they were itfi>iliw(h(pf 

should be adopted. «lf the psgperty with tie return, of profesMoafi he>, ’ 
tax is & per cent. t3m*i*uxuifl tax come, to assess the party foe ioofOtyt 
should not exceed per sent.; what* at-Jive time* the vahs&nt to htckiMit hHM 
ever the one is the other should be is rated. On tiiis principle if n lunjm 
a-half of it only. 'Hus modification or physician lives in a house xmbmLtjf 
of an impost now felt as ho oppressive £100 a-year, he would pay on fifHfr 
by all subjected to it, would go far to- a-year as income: if he occupied one ' 
wards reconciling tlie numerous class rated at £2000* he would beVaatado®* 


of small traders, the great majority 
in all urban constituencies, to the 
change—to its continuance, and also 
justify its extension to all incomes 
above £50 or £L00 a-year. 'Without 
that extension it will inevitably de¬ 
generate into a confiscation of pro¬ 
perty above a certain level. 

IV. Stamps or conveyances, or 
burdening of property, should be the 
same, and not higher, on personalty 
or lauded estates. For the additional 
security of the latter, the borrower 
pays amply iu the greater expense of 
the law deeds requisite to coustitutc 
effectual securities over real estates 
than over stock or movable funds. 
Stamps on bills, tie., which art 1 ad¬ 
vance's tor a short period only, should 
be rated at a widely ditferent simile 
from that adopted in permanent loans. 
But there is no reason way securities 
ovet real estates should require to tie 
written on paper bearing a higher 
Stamp than those to er personal otle» t' 

V. The present system ot the as¬ 
sessed taws should lie altered, mi a> t<> 
make it include all classes alike, and 
not, as at present, tail tw u e as hea\ ily 
on the inhabitants ot the cmmtrv as 
those of towns.* This may be done 
best by making these taxes a certain 
proportion of the t alto of t/a //oi/v in¬ 
habited by the party, as rated tor the 
property tax — perhaps n fourth or 
fifth part, abolisldng all other assessed 
taxes. This would reach all classes 
alike in tow n and country : for w hat- 
ever may Ik* said as to doing without 
an establishment in town, no one can 
do even there without a house. And 
the rich misers who live iu a poor 
lodging and spend nothing, w ould be 
effectually reached in the heavy pro¬ 
perty tax, on their funds, wherever 
invested. 

VI. To obviate the innumerable 
frauds daily practised in the conceal¬ 
ment of professional incomes, espe¬ 
cially by small traders, a power should 


£10,0(JO, if the ta$ on realised pH** 
perty was 5 per cent. which it wft 
soon be, that would* just subject t hdf 
professional one to two and. a half* 
Perhaps it would be 1 Hitter to adopt 
some such general principle for all 
cases of professional iiuaome, and * 
avoid the rupnrhaj teturns ntsnUp 
lu some ca-'Ug the above « plan 
might be adopted as a sVbetit^da. 
lor the incuine lax, or rathe* a* 
a mode of Levying it on* 
xiunal persona. 'Those whose iaay^ 1 * 
i- derived from land, the funds, or 
other realised property, would b*en¬ 
titled to exemption or deduction, upo*, 
production ot the proper evidence 
that they were rated tor the property 
tax at the higher rate. 

\ 11. Ireland should pay the ion,. 
< * me and all direct taxes, at least on 
land, bonds and other rmhstdproperty, 
as well as the a- '(".<(•(! and other direct 
taxes ju-t a*- lire.it Britain. Nothing 
<an lit- advanced, founded either in 
lea-on or iu*>tue. in favour of the 
further continuum c of their prcsenS 
mo-t invidious and unjust exemption. 

\\ e hav e thus laid Indore our fold¬ 
ers a just and reasonable system of 
ditec t taxation, from which the landed 
interest, now so unjustly oppressed, 
would derive great relief, simply by 
doing equal justice*to tliem and the 
other c lasses in the state*. The amount 
ot injustice which such a system would 
remove, may be accurately measured^ 
hv the amount of resistance which 
the system we have now’ advocated 
w ouhi doubtless experience, just an the 
injustice of the exemption from direct^ 
taxation enjoyed by the nobles ana 
c lergy of old France vv as measured hML 
the obstinate resistance they mode to 
an e<iualisation of the pumic hardens. 
Men cling to nothing with such * 
tenacity ns unjust privileges and ex¬ 
emptions. But tlm changes we m» 
commend have one lasting recommen¬ 
dation : they are founded on obvious 
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'• “Tboy.-g^ duty to levy all Ihemovementpattyfrom.1838 to 1 ^41, 
ifflra pa alUlasaes, fc ptopo¥ V ’Ve stood faithfully bv him, and that 


ws. _ , .-, % t . on ironci, wure nut ui« icusi nimii- 

IgWom tv e have so long acted, tp con- pcratg leaders on the other side. From 
pWpr whether it would not be far respect for his talents and grati- 
to'umtethew strength to con- tude f6r his public services when in 
_ c0 ® n t , 7 of the justice and opposition, and a natural reluctance 
^®peme|ice or some, at least, of these to believe that we had been, mistaken 

td follow thi». f*fnninlo .in Aim ...» AA lr MA ... 


|^Miyj3^Tollov cd, as no addition to the 
^Indirect taxes is to be thought of, by 
|f « vast increase of the income tax, two- 
P thirds of fttfiioh would fall on the land 
Mteeli^ • 

p„* .-now a single wprd in conclu- 
K alofton ourselves. We need not say 
tr^ow^ugjftnd steady we-ranged our- 
FZ/glfM oft thy side of the late rremier, 
i"Widely the principles now con- 
l tended for differ from those which 
?v heflgfcs carried into effect.. We are 
t .ftCfljped-by no spirit of hostility 
.y either to the late or the present Gn- 
I vemment. Our course is that of 
'- freedom and independence. DuringSir 
, E. Peel’s long and able contest v ith 


discussion during the last twelve¬ 
months with more forbearance than we 
should have done under other circum- 
stanc's. Hit the die is now cast: it ha. 
been oijst by himself. We can feel no 
dependence in a minister who intro¬ 
duces measures directly at variance 
with the whole principles of his public 
life: and we earnestly trust that by 
far the greater portion of .ihe true¬ 
hearted and loyal men who, from 
over-confidence in. their chief, have 
allowed themselves to be compromised 
in the late political transactions, will 
not again commit themselves to any 
leader in whose candour and Integrity 
they cannot thoroughly rely. 
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OX PAUrr.KISS!. .vxi» its treatment. 

“ If I oft 

Mu-t turn rlse»h«ro--tn travel near the tribes 
Anil fullow:>bi|>- of men. ami -ee ill si^liti 
madih nimr pa—ion- mutually in (lamed ; 

Must hear humanity in field- and proves 
Pipe solitary aiurm-h ; or must linntr 
Brooding abo\c the lierre confederate storm 
Of sorrow, harricadoed e\emioro 
Within the wall- of citie—may these -omuls 
Have their authentic comment 1 " 

Wordsworth. 


Tn order to drill effectively with 
pauperism, it is necc-sary to Know 
the ('iiuses which lead to the impover¬ 
ishment of individuals and ilia—c- of 
individual*. and to he familiar with 
the condition, manner-, eu-toin-. 
hnhits, prejudices, feelings, and -uper- 
stitioiis of the poor. 

We do not propose to institute an 
elaborate in<|ttirv intothemM.sr.vo/7vH/- 
perism. or to make the topic a subject 
of separate investigation. Our chief 
object will be, to collect into classes 
those of the poor who are known, 
from personal observation, to become 
chargeable to parishes, which process 
will afford abundant scope for remark 
upon the causes which led to their 
impoverishment. We may require 
the company of the reader with us in 
the metropolis for a short space, and 
may satisfy him that he need not 
travel ten miles from his own door in 
search of valuable facts, and at the 
same timo convince him that pauper¬ 
ism is not that simple compact eril 
which many would wish him to be* 
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licve. We might also show that, jit 
the metropolis and its suburbs, there 
c\i-f type- of every class of poor that 
can be found in the rural and manu¬ 
facturing district- of England: juat as 
it might be shown, that it- inhabitant 
enn-ist of native- of every comity in 
the three kingdoms. Its fixed popu¬ 
lation, according to the quarter in 
which they live, would lie found to 
resemble the inhabitants of a great 
town, a cathedral city, or a seat of 
manufactures. And that portion of ita 
inhabitants w hich may lie regarded aq 
migratory, would complete the resem¬ 
blance, except that the shadow s would 
be deeper and the outline more jagged. 
These persons make London their 
winter-quarters. At other season 
they are employed bv the farmer and 
the grazier. It is a fact, tf^it tK 
most onerous part of thogflutics of the 
metropolitan authorities are those 
which relate to these migratory 
(lasses. Among them arc the most 
lawless and the most pauperised of fib 
agricultural districts. Others, during 

a 
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^he spring, summer, and autumn 
.'Jndnths, were engaged, or pretend 
they were engaged (and the 
Statement cannot be tested,) in the 
getting of vegetables, the making of 
My, the jacking of pease, beans, fruit, 
ftna hops, and in harvest work. Or 
they travelled over the country, fre¬ 
quenting fairs, selling, or pretending 
to seH, knives, combs, and stav-laees. 
■Or they were knife-grinders, tinkers, 
'musicians, or mountebanks. A s the 
' t winter approaches, they flock into the 
^tsown in droves. There they obtain a 
'Jpretarious subsistence in ways un- 
Ikliown; some pick up the crumbs that 
1 &U from the rich man’s table, others 
©vercrowdthe workhouse.". Jt would 
lead to many curious and useful re¬ 
sults i*' this matter were fully inve*ti- 
. gated. Tin* reader's company is not. 
however, required for this purpose: at 
ijke same time, the previous remark" 
may, in some measure, prepare hi" 
mind for the consideration of kindred 
topics. It may introduce • train of 
_reflection, and prompt him to inquire 
whether the wandering habits of tlioe 
outcasts have been in any degree engen¬ 
dered by the strict workhouse system 
.and workhouse test enforced in their 
native villages, by the destruction >if 
cottages, and the breaking up of local 
' associations, and whether these habits 
have been fostered by tliefacilities w ith 
which a bed and a mess of porridge 
may be obtained at the unions, with¬ 
out''inquiry into tlieir business and 
object in travelling. 

Let us steer our course along the 
silent “highway,” the Thames, and 
’make inquiries of the few sailor-look¬ 
ing men irho may still be seen loiter¬ 
ing at the several “ stairswe shall 
learn that not many years since these 
narrow outlets were the marts of a 
thriving employment, and that there 
crowds of independent and privileged 
watermen plied successfully for lares. 
These places ace now forsaken, and 
the men have lost tlieir occupation. 
Some still ply ; and the cry at a few 
Stairs, of “ Boat, your honour?” may 
jftill bfc beard. Others have been 
draughted into situations connected 
with the-iJboat companies, which sup¬ 
port them during the summer months. 
A large number swell the crowds of 
Ay-labourers, who frequent the legal 
quays, the sufferancewharves, and the 
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docks. And the rest, unfitted by their 
age or habits to compete with labourers 
accustomed to the other fields of occur 
potion, sink lower and lower; sus¬ 
tained for a time by the helping hands 
of comrades and old patrons, but at 
last obliged to seek a refuge at the 
parish workhouse. Death also does 
liis part. At Paul's Wharf stairs, a 
few inches above high-water mark, a 
few shrubs have been planted against 
the river Avail — and above them is a 
small board, rudely cut, and on it are 
inscribed these words,—“ To the me¬ 
mory of old Browny, who departed 
thi." life. August 184(1.'' Let us 
stroll to the coach offices. Here again 
we see a'groat change — great to the 
common eye of the public, who miss 
a rarec show, and a still greater one 
to the hundreds and thousands of 
human being* whose subsistence de¬ 
pended upon the w ork done at those 
1 dares. A few years ago, the reader 
may have formed one of a large group 
of .spectators, collected at Ihe Pea¬ 
cock " at Islington, to witness the 
departure of the night mails, on the 
high north road. The cracking of 
whips, the blowing of horns, the 
prancing horses, the bu*tle of passen¬ 
gers anil porter", and the conscious¬ 
ness of the long dreary distance they 
had to go. exercised an enduring in¬ 
fluence upon the imagination and 
memory of*the youthful observer. 
Now, a solitary slow' roach may lie 
sometimes seen, in those days, aril 
the outlets of the metropolis presented 
similar scenes. Then call to re¬ 
membrance the business transacted in 
those numerous, large, old-fashioned, 
square-gallerieil inn-yards; and reflect 
upon the hundreds who have been 
throw n out of* bread. The high-roads 
and the way-side inns are now tbr- 
saken and silent. These remarks are 
not made merely to show that there is 
an analogy between the several dis¬ 
tricts and employment* in the metro¬ 
polis, and those of the country. If 
this were all, not another word wonld 
be written. But it so happens tlmt 
the comparison affords an opportunity, 
which cannot be passed over, of re¬ 
ferring to the changes which an; going 
on in the world; and forcibly reminds 
us, that while some are rising, others 
are falling, and many arc in the mire, - 
trodden qpder foot, and forgotten. It 
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in with the miserable beings who an; 
in the last predicament, that poor-laws 
have to do. 

r lhe political economist may lie right 
when he announces, that tht; intro¬ 
duction of nmchinery has, on the 
whole, been beneficial; ami that the 
change of employment from one loca¬ 
lity to another, depends upon the, 
action of natural laws, of which he is 
merely the expositor. It may be the 
case, too. that lie. is attending care¬ 
fully to the particular limits of his 
favourite 1 science, when he occupies 
his mind with the laws themselves, 
rather than with their aberrations. 
But those who treat upon pauperism 
as an existing o\il, to lie dealt with 
now, should remember that they have 
to do not with natural laws, as they 
are separated and classified in tin* works 
of scientific men. but with the laws in 
all their complexity of operation, and 
with the incidents which arise from 
that complexity. 

The coachmen, the* guards, the 
ostlers, the hors, -keepers, the liariio-<- 
makers v the farriers, the varioii- 
workers in the trade of coach-builders, 
and the crowd of tatterdemalion-w ho 
performed all sorts of otfices. —whe p e 
are they'' The inquirer must »o into 
the hack streets and alleys of Loudon. 
He must search the records oi bene¬ 
volent institutions; aiuMic must hold 
Frequent converse with those who 
administer parochial relief. But hi- 
•sphere must not be confined to the 
metropolis. Let the reader unroll his 
library map of England, and devote 
an entire afternoon to the study of it. 
Trace the high-roads with a pointer. 
Pause at even town, and at every 
stage. Befer to an old book of roads, 
ami to a more modern conveyance 
directory. Let memory perform its 
office ; reflect upon the crowds of per¬ 
sons who gained a subsistence from 
the fact that yourselves and 'many 
others were obliged to travel along 
the high-road on vour wav from Lob- 
dun to York. There were inn-keep¬ 
ers, and waiters ami chambermaids, 
post-boys and u boots. v Then there 
were hosts of shop-keepers and trades¬ 
men who were enabled to support 
their families decently, because the 
stream of traffic flowed through their 
native towns and villages. Take a 
stroll to llounslow. Its very exist- 
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ence may be traceable to the fact thupl 
it is a convenient stage from London^! 
It was populous and thriving, 
yet it is neither a town, a parish, nor ; 
a hamlet. Enter the bar of one at 
the itms, and take not lung more aris¬ 
tocratic than a jug of ale and a biscuit , 
Lounge about the yard, and enter 
freely into conversation with the ' 
superannuated pnst-bovs who stifi * 
haunt the spot. Yon will soon learn, 
that it is the opinion of the public in 
general, and of the old post-boys in 
particular, that the nation is on the 
brink of rain ; and they will refer to the 
decadence of theii native sjsit as an 
instance. The writer was travelling, 
not many months ago. in the counjies 
of Rutland, Northampton, and Lin¬ 
coln ; and while in conversation with 
the coachman, who then held up his 
head a- high, and talked as familiarly of 
the “old families,” whose mansions 
we from time to time left behind us, - 
a- if the evil day-were not approach¬ 
ing. our attention wn- arrested by 
the approaeh of a suite of carnages 
with out-rider-, advancing rapidly 
from the north. An air of unusual 
bustle had been observed at the last 
way-side inn. A waiter had been 
-i i“u with a napkin oil his arm, not 
merely waiting for a cu-tomer. but 
evidently expecting one. and of a class 
much higher than the travelling bag- 
men ; and this wa- a solitary way- 
-ide inn. We soon learnt that the 

cortege belonged to the Duke of-. 

The eoaehmau added, with a venera¬ 
tion which referred ranch more to his 
grace*.-practice and opinions than to*’ 
his rank.—“ lie always travels in this 
way, — lie i- determined to support 
the good old plans ;'* and then, with a 
sigh, continued, “ It's of no use — it’s' 
very good-natured, but it does more 
harm than good ; it tempts a lot of 
people to keep open establishment# 
they had better dose,* It's all np. n > 

It is not necessary to pnrsne thin 
matter further. Nor is it required 
tlml we should follow these unfortu¬ 
nates who have thus been tlirovn out.' 
of bread, or speculate upon their fallen 
fortunes. Nor need we specially re* • 
mind tlie reader, that this is only oon 
of many changes which havecome upon 
us during the last quarter of a cent 
tury, and which are. now taking place. 

S nice will not permit a full exposure 
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ifritthe common fallacy, that men soon 
sbange their employments. As a 
general rule, it is false. The great 
extent to which the division of labour 
£& carried, effectually prevents it. 
|£ach trade is divided into a great 
many branches. Each branch, in 
large manufactories, is again divided. 
]A youth selects a branch, and by being 
^engaged from day to day in the same 
manipulation, he acquires, in the 
'Coarse of years, an extraordinary 
tdegrec of skill and facility of exceti- 
jtfon. He works on, until the ]>eriod 
youth is beginning to wane; and 
thee his particular division, or branch, 
Or trade, is superseded. Is it not 
,decix that the very habits lie lias 
■Acquired, his very skill and facility 
in the now obsolete handicraft, must 
incapacitate him for performing any 
other kind of labour, much less com¬ 
peting with those who have acquired 
the same skill and facility in those 
Other branches or trades? 

The most important preliminary 
' inquiry connected with an improved 
and extended form of out-door relief 
is, how can the mass of pauperism lie 
broken up and prepared for operation? 
We are told that the total number of 
persons receiving relief in England 
»and Wales is 1,470,070, of which 
1,255,645 receive out-door relief. 

■ Without admitting the strict accuracy 
of these figures, we may rest satisfied 
that they truly represent a dense mul¬ 
titude. It is the duty of the relieving 
officers to make themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances of each of these 
teases, and to perform other duties 
involving severe labour. The number 
of relieving officers is about 131 o. 
This mass is broken up and distri¬ 
buted among these officers, not in uni¬ 
form numerical proportion, but in a 
manner which would allmv space and 
number to be taken into account. 
The officer who is located in a thickly 
populated district, has to do with great 
numbers; while the officer who re¬ 
sides in a rural district, has to do w^i 
comparative smallness of numbe", 
but they arc spread over a wide ex¬ 
tent of country. The total mass of 
pauperism is thus divided and distri¬ 
buted; but division and distribution 
do not necessarily involve classifica¬ 
tion, and they ought not to be re¬ 
garded as substitutes for it. 


To the general reader, the idea of 
the classification of the many hundreds 
of thousands of paupers, and the uni¬ 
form treatment of each class accord¬ 
ing to definite rules, may appear 
chimerical. To him we may say, 
Look at the enormous amount of busi¬ 
ness transacted with precision in a 
public office, or by a “ City firm” in a 
single day. All is done without noise, 
or bustle. There is no jolting of the 
machinery, or running out of gear. 
There is that old house in the City. 
It has existed more than a hundred 
years. And it has always transacted 
busiuciis with a stately and aristo¬ 
cratic air, — reminding us of Florence 
and Venice, and the quaint old cities 
of Ghent and Bruges. The heads of 
the house have often changed. One 
familypassed into oblivion. Aunt her, 
when nature gave the signal, be¬ 
queathed his interests and pow ers to 
his heirs, who now reign in his stead. 
But, however rapid, or however com¬ 
plete the revolutions may have boon, no 
sensible interruption occurred in the 
continuedfiow'ofbn-iness. The princi¬ 
ples of management have apparently 
been the same through thowhnlcperiod. 
Yet. a> times changed, as one market 
closed and another opened, as new 
lands were discovered, trading sta¬ 
tions established and grew into towns, 
as the Aborigines left the graves of 
their fathers, and retired before the 
advance of cirdisation, and as India 
became English in its tastes aiul de¬ 
sires. so did the business and re¬ 
sources of the old house expand, and 
its maehinen of management change. 
Once in a quarter of a century, a 
group of sedate looking gentlemen 
meet in the mysterious back-parlour; 
a few words are spoken, a few strokes 
of the pen are made, a few formal 
directions arc given to the heads of 
departments, a new book is permitted, 
an addition to the stall' is confirmed, 
and the power of the house is ren¬ 
dered equal to the transaction of busi¬ 
ness in any quarter of the world, and 
to any amount. Now, look at this 
great house of business from the desk. 
Study the machinery. A young man, 
perhaps the eldest son of a senior 
clerk, enters the house, and takes his 
seat at a particular desk: and there 
he remains until superannuation or 
death leaves a vacancy, when he 
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•hauges his place, from this desk to 
that, and so on, until old age or death 
creeps upon him in turn, lie is 
chained daily to the desk's dull wood,’ 
and makes entry after entry in tin; 
same columns of the same hook. This 
is his duty. lie may he unsteady, 
irregular, inapt, or incorrect, and liis 
being so may occasion his brethren 
some trouble, and draw down upon 
himself a rebuke from a higher quar¬ 
ter ; hut the machinery goes on 
steadily notwithstanding. Each clerk, 
or each desk, has its apportioned dut\, 
which continued repetition has ren¬ 
dered habitual and mechanical. In 
the heads of departments, a greater 
degree of intellect may appear neces¬ 
sary. Jt is hardly the fact, however. 
For the head of the department lias 
passed through every grade — lie lias 
laboured for years at each desk, and 
knows intuitively, as it were, the pos¬ 
sible and probable errors. Ills dis¬ 
cernment or judgment i- a poutaucotis 
exercise of memory. and resembles 
the eh(‘ss-plji\ing skill of one wlm 
plays a gambit. Now, what is aft 
this? It is called *■ ollicial routine." 
It appears, then, that an extensive 
business may be transacted steadily 
and successfully, providing always 
that a few general i ill‘s arc laid dow n, 
and steadily adhered to. and enforced. 
In boohs these rubs are simplijitt!, 
tlassijied , and tendered jnnnainht. 
A book-keeper may imagine that 
thousands of voices are above him 
and around him, giving orders and 
directions, and admonishing to dili¬ 
gence and accuracy,— all of which 
are restrained, subdued, and silenced, 
ami yet all are still speaking, without 
audible utterance, front the pages be¬ 
fore him. Ami in strictness, it would 
not be a tliglit of imagination, but a 
mode of stating a truth which, from 
Us obviousness, lias escaped observa¬ 
tion. Of conrse, those, books may 
speak incoherently and discursively, 
just as the human being will do ; amt 
if they do speak, tints the evils which 
arise are apt toll.' perpetuated. The 
books, then, must have a large share of 
attention, and lie carefully arranged. 
Then they must have a keeper, and 
his duties must be explicitly stated, 
and his character and his means of 
subsistence made dependent upon his 
accuracy and vigilance. There is then 
tlie choice of the person who is to 


perform the business which the boos! 
indicate and record. The requirttf 
incuts vary in different occupations^ 
In one, strict probity is a grand pointy 
in another, strict aeenracy as to time, 
ov skill in distinguishing fabrics and 
signatures. In some, cases, fmnnesS, 
mildness, and activity, under circunfc-' 
stances of excitement, is required^ 
and these qualities, among others^ 
would appear to be indispensable id' 
parochial and union officers, — if the 
fact of their oversight did not render' 
it doubtful. The last lesson we learn 
K that business should be checked as 
i! proceeds. There are two methods. 
The one is a system of checks* and Is 
practicable when the business does 
not occupy much space. The other is 
a 'system of minute inspection ; there 
are cases in which both methods may 
be partially applied, and that of poor- 
law administration is one of them. 

The machinery by which pauperism 
may lie efficiently dealt with, may 
be tliu- generally expressed. There 
would lie required :— 

First, A Hoard of (Ittardians, elected 
according to law. and with lowers 
and duties defined and limited by 
legal enactment. 

Second , A staff of efficient officers. 

Third. A scroll of duties. 

Fourth , A -et of book', drawn up 
by men of scientific ability, and sub¬ 
mitted to the severest scrutiny of 
practical men. 

I 'ifih, A system of iiispei tiou under 
the immediate control of the govern¬ 
ment. 

sixth. District auditors, whose ap¬ 
pointment and duties are regulated by 
the law. 

Serenth, And in the negative, the 
absence of any speculative, interfer¬ 
ing, disturbing, and irritating power, 
which may be continually adding to, 
varying and perplexing the duties and' 
the* management, in attempting; tdf 
carry into practical operation certaiU| 
crotchets, and in rectifying resulting ■ 
blunders. 

+ Much might be said upon each of 
those requisitions, lint we propose 
rather to limit our remarks, nrtu U> 
turn them in tiiat direction which Witt 
afford opportunities for exhibiting the 
various classes and varieties of poor, 
and suggesting modes of treatment. 

The books which are necessary ft* 
enable the several boards of gndrilians 
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'0a deal with each individual case, not 
fpaly as regards the bare fact of desti- 
ypedrn, but also with reference to its 
Jeanses and remedies, are tlic Diary or 
and the Report Book. The 
J©iary is simple, and may bo easily 
ibonstr acted to suit the circumstances 
each locality. Every person who 
I has any business to transact, and 
t -values punctuality, possesses a Diary, 
£ Which is drawn up in that form which 
^ appears most suitable to his peculiar 
r business or profession. In it is entered 
js. the whole of hi< regular engagements 
| far the day or year, and also those 
? Which ho makes from day to day. 
f Then on each tiny, In; regularly, and 
?. without miss, consults his romoiii- 
| jbnuicer, and learns from thence his 
engagements for the time being, and 
• SO at ranges his proceeding.'. Sneh a 
book, drawn up in a form adapted to 
r the nature of the business transacted, 
.and ruled and divided in a manner 
which a month's experience would 
. suggest, would be the Diary. It 


would differ from that used by the 
man of ordinary business in the re¬ 
spect that its main divisions would 
not be daily, but weekly or fortnightly, 
according as the board held its meet¬ 
ings. It would be kept by the re¬ 
lieving officer, and laid before the 
Chairman at each Board meeting — 
it is in fact a business sheet." The 
name of each poor person who ap¬ 
pears before the Board, and with re¬ 
spect to whom orders are made, would 
appear in this book on each occasion. 
And llie arrangement of its contents 
would depend upon the dassilication 
of the poor. 

The Report Book* was briefly com¬ 
mented upon in a former article. Its 
size should be am]ile — for It is pre¬ 
sumed that each page will record the 
results of many dsil>, and be referred 
to on each occasion that the pauper 
appears before the Board. The lapse 
of time between the ttrst entry and 
the last. niav be seven or e\ en ton 


FRopo^gn form of the kei.ifvixi. <htt« fi: < report hook. 

! Present Relief. 

j Names, ol Date -Tlie cimiiiistaiiccx a* Orders of 

Xo. I. ' Dependent of Residence. Ure-nl till v existed alien the llnard. 

i Family. Birth. * * ' xisited In It. (•.. Ate. and Remarks. 

i * ! *. .i in. 


V ndted Dec. lti, ltl4(>.| 


Visited, \e. 


The cause 1 
and date of > 
first application .) 


Vi,sited. 


The Facts of 
the history of 
the case, 
abstracted to 
the date of 
the last visit. 


Relations -who, j 
atoording to ( 

law, should j 

assisti / 


Friends who 
do assist, or 
are likely 
to do so. 


* See No. CCCLXXIII. page A&5. 
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This report is prepared from the materials should be used in prefereoM 
actual visit of the relieving officer at to new, the “ Weekly Out-Door Sm 
the home of the applicant, and by lief List,” now in daily use, may big 
coincidental inquiry. Upon its first made the basis of an improved form.T| 
reading, there would appear the names Ilow are we to proceed? Lettbt| 
of the heads of the family — the names reader call to mind a parish or unioii < 
of their children who may be depon- with which he is acquainted, and.? 
dent upon tiiem, and the several dates make it the scene of his labours* ; 
of birth, the residence, the occnpa- That period of the year when the de*| 
tion of the several members of the mauds upon the attention of the Board, i 
family, their actual condition, the of Guardians, and its officers, area!/ 
admitted cause of the application zero, may be -elected for making tbOv 
for relief* and a statement of such first step in advance. The most con-,’ 
facts as a single visit may dis- veiiicut season of the year would pro¬ 
close lespecting their past history, bably be a late Easter; for at that 
This would form a ba-i-for a future time the weekly returns for in-door 
report, and would lead the guardians and out-door relief are rapidly de- 
to make comparisons, and judge whe- .-rending. The winter is losing its, 
tlier the ca-c is rising or falling, rugged a-pert. and is rapidly dissolving ' 
having reference not only to week-, into -pring: and labour is busy in' 
but years. The praetical man will field and market. Aml’so it con-, 
perecive. that the chief point of (lit- tiuues until the fall of the year, ex», 
ference between thi- form ol lleport cept when the temperature of the. 
Book and that enfon-ed 1 »y the Cum- sumnier may be umi-uully high, and. 
mi-sioner.-, i-. that the latter -jieak- of then low fever and cholera prevail in 
the piv-eiit only, while the pmpti-ed low, niar-hy. erowded, «>r uudrained 
form -peak.- of the pa-t a- well. — an di-trict-. Tho-i- cases which have re- 
addition of \ itul importance, it c li.irac- reived relief for the longest ]>eriod 
ter i- to he considered. It i- clear, if may be taken tir-t. The technicali- 
tln* past ami present condition of the ties of the report may In* made lip 
applicant be stated, together wi<h the from existing documents. The his- 
inain facts nf hi- hi-tory. the meat d torv of each Case may not be so 
act of i la—ifiention will follow in- readily prepared. It being a cullec- 
evitablv, and will require merely the tion of facts, they may be added 
mechanical means of exprt— -ion. It -lowly. The space allotted to this 
may lie stated generally with re- important matter is amply sufficient, 
ference to thi- book: Every mile— the officer -hoidd unfortunately 

case niii-t be visited, ami reported be afflicted with a plethora of words, 
upon by a -lateineut of fact-, not The whole number of ordinary cases 
opinion-. Strum/. The report must may be reported upon, and their' 
be made returnable on a given day -- da— e- apportioned, before the winter 
this would be -ecun d by the Chair- -et-in. In the month of November, 
man'- Diary. Third, Each applicant the nitdind fit/ would begin tobeang- 
mu-t appear pcr-mially before the inciitcd. And as the dreary season, 
lioanl, unless distance or infirmity for tin-poor advances, the casualap- 
prevent. /dirtdio/iK would multiply. In two or 

With these books in otir possession, three years the names of all persons 
we may begin to separate the poor who ordinarily receive relief, or are 
into masses, and collect them into ca-ually applicants, would be found 
groups. The facts contained iti the in the Report Book : and the facts.! 
Report Book would enable Boards of having been recorded there, the la- ‘ 
Guar liana to decide in which class hours of the officer would then do-* 
the applicants ought to be placed, crease, and be confined to the invest!**' 
Bill in order to preserve the elasso- in gation of exi-tiiig circumstances, 
their distinctness, a ready and simple The reader may have inquired, upon 
mode of grouping them in a ponna- observing the number of classes Into 
nent manner must be dev ised ; aud vv hich the recipients of relief are pro¬ 
as it is desirable that old and existing posed to be arranged, how can accu- 


* See next page. 
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ifccy bo ensured—how can they be 
'^reserved intact? It is admitted, 
that'unless the grounds of the distinc¬ 
tions are clearly defined, and the facts 
j'df frequent occurrence, the classes will 
manifest a tendency to amalgamation. 
JIf the reader will take the trouble to 
prefer to-thp form of “ Weekly Relief 
List” below,* he will perceive that the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, have 
but one column. This was done, be¬ 


cause it might be deemed that the 
distinctions which are there noted 
might escape the observation of Boards 
of Guardians. It is not our opinion. 
We have great confidence in the 
yeomanry and gentry of England, of 
whom Boards'of Guardians are com¬ 
posed ; and we believe that much of 
the bitter animosity manifested by 
the local boards against, the triumvi¬ 
rate at Somerset llouse, owes its ex- 
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istoncc. to the authoritative attempts 
on the part of the latter to prevent 
these boards from recognising in any 
practical manner these very distinc¬ 
tions. Independently of 'this, the, 
period for which the relief is ordered 
may be so determined as to allow of a 
particular time for each class; this 
will he made, clear as we proceed. 
And, lastly, a brief and accurate, de¬ 
scription of each of the classes may he 
printed at the head of each of the 
pages of the Diary, Deport book, and 
Kelief List. 

The first class consists of aged and 
infirm persons who have no natural 
relations, hut an* enabled to eke out a 
subsistence with the aid of an out¬ 
door allowance from the parish. The 
poor of this class are frequently in 
receipt of other relief. It may lie a 
tribute, of memory from a child she 
nursed, from a family he served, an 
occasional donation from the church 
they attend, or a weekly trifle from 
one of those beucvolent societies that 
assist the aged poor to retain their 
aeeustonied dwelling, or to enjoy the 
imexpcnsivc luxuries which lialii't has 
made necessary. The cireunisiamvs 
of each of the individual*, in these 
classes are presumed to he known 
through the report of the officer; and 
as each case, when health and vicinity 
of residence permit, appears per¬ 
sonally before the hoard, it may he 
run ird fonnird for rrnsu/ that tlui/ 
lin in' months. Tin; whole of the cast's 
belonging to this class would be so 
treated. They may he (listributeil over 
a gi\eu number of Hoard days, and 
during a particular month of the \ear. 
In the mouth of duly all the names of 
tin* poor of this class would appear in 
the Diary ; and the reports of the re* 
lieving officer would then he called tor, 
in the order in which the names are 
entered. Of course, if any change of 
circumstances should occur in the 
interval, application may he made to 
the officer; and as they are paid at 
their homes in the majority of in¬ 
stances, the application 'may then he 
made. At tin end of twelve months, 
each case is formally revisited and re¬ 
ported. It would then appear that 
some arc dead, some, are bed-ridden, 
some arc childish, and require an 
asylum — second childhood has com¬ 
menced, and they require the nurture 


of children; they arc therefore admit¬ 
ted into the Union. A few others 
have lost a bounty through the death 
of a friend, and their allowance re¬ 
quires augmentation. 

The entrance to this class should 
be carefully guarded against admis¬ 
sion by accident or undue influence. 
For instance, a lady not indisposed to 
relieve human sulfering, receives an 
indirect application from a respect¬ 
able elderly female, for charitable aid. 
Ib r charitable list is full, but she 
docs not like to send her empty 
away, although she knows nothing of 
the per.Min except through the excel¬ 
lent note of introduction. Temporary 
relief is given. The lady’s husband has 
an intimate friend, who is a guardian. 
Aud, through this medium, the female 
becomes an applicant for parochial 
relief. Forms are complied with. A 
.'ketch of her circumstances is entered 
in the Report Rook, with such accu¬ 
racy as the fact of the report being 
required at the next hoard meeting 
permitted. Her name appearing at 
the end of the page of the Diary which 
now lies before tin* chairman, and her 
turn having come, tin* guardian 
blandly informs the meeting, that a 
him ha- come to. Vis knowledge, of 
"luxe timers to be u recipient of 
their bounty he is-credibly informed 
there can be no doubt: and the chair¬ 
man is only too certain that a case so 
brought before them should be lilierally 
responded to. An unusual amount of 
relief is given, and the name put ou 
the yearly list. And thus, a decent 
person, who had by sometimes work¬ 
ing, aud by sometimes receiving 
those occasional aids to w Inch her long 
life of probity and prudence had give* 
her a title, is beguiled intuthut which 
ir had really been the great object of 
her life to avoid. Thousands who 
have been accustomed to a life of 
labour, and especially those females 
who haw* lived in decent servitude, 
regard the workhouse with horror. 
.Now, to avoid errors of this kind, and 
abo to ensure that the necessities of 
the case arc thoroughly known, it 
ought to he a “ standing order” of 
the board that no case shall bo 
draughted into the yearly list, with¬ 
out having been visited and reported 
u]H)n six several times. 

The second class cousists of those 
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aged and infirm persona who possess 
relations who are legally liable to be 
mack: to contribute towards their sup¬ 
port, or who have friends and rela¬ 
tions who, in virtue of those social 
ties which bind men together, may be 
reasonably expected to assist them. 
The separation of tire individuals of 
this class from those of the former one, 
is not made on the single ground that, 
according to law, sons and unmarried 
daughters, and grandchildren, rail be 
compelled to support their sires. If 
the parochial authorities had no 
stronger appeal than that which the 
law of Elizabeth affords, the pauper 
.list would soon be filled to overflow¬ 
ing. The law is more correct in prin- 
- tuple than efficient in practice. Fort u- 
natcly. the natural feelings of humanity 
effect that spontaneously, which fin- 
law with its penalties cannot com¬ 
pel. It is a matter of daily remark 
by those who mix much and ob¬ 
servantly among the poor — not the 
class merely who struggle hard to pre¬ 
serve a decent appearance, ami to 
drive destitution from their dwelling's, 
but those who have no (fiiaiit it*.- w liieli 
can engage, whose, ordinary liahit* 
are those of intemperance, w ln»o 
manners are rough, and whose lan¬ 
guage is coarse and obscure — and in 
a class still low er,* who are steeped in 
vice and crime, who seem regardless 
of God or man. ami to whom society 
appears to have done its worst: that 
even in these rnde, uncultivated, and 
depraved human beings, a strong 
under-currcnt of natural feeling wells 
up and flows perpetually. So strongly 
are these feelings sometimes mani¬ 
fested in such characters, that they 
appear to be developed with an in¬ 
tensity proportionate to the extent to 
which tfte other feelings have been 
wrecked, and to the loss of sympathy 
which these miserables have sustained 
from the world. It is too often for¬ 
gotten by those who are concerned 
for the poor, that these feelings — the 
love of parents for offspring, and the 
reverence of children for parents—are 
instinctive, and that their activity de-* 
pends upon the fact, whether there, 
are children to be loved and parents 
to lie revered. And this being so, we 
may be satisfied that they are not 
extinct in any case. They may not 
be expressed in good set terms, or in 


the ordinary language of endearment. 
The conversation of these persons 
may sound harsh to unaccustomed 
ears, and the acts may often coincide 
with the words. But the bond of 
union is seen in acts of mutual defence, 
in acts of mutual aggression, and iu 
acts of mutual assistance. The true 
ground of separation is, that it would 
be highly inexpedient, and prejudicial 
to public morals, if the duties of these 
relations were to be forgotten or 
superseded. And, therefore, when it 
appears # froni the relie\ing officer's 
report that such connexions exist, 
the rase* should be relieved of course ; 
bm it should he intimated that these, 
parties are expected to assist; and ii 
should be formally declared, that they 
are legally and morally bound so to 
do. In the majority of instances, the 
result would be satisfactory. This L* 
not said because a trifle might ho 
saved to parishes. It would most 
frequently happen, that all these 
parties could do would be to add ;t 
luxury very dear to the aged person, 
but which the parochial board could 
hardly grant. A daughter in «en ice 
may send an article of apparel, a 
son-in-law may give a Sunday's din¬ 
ner. and a son may make a weekly 
contribution of grocery. In general, 
it being presumed that the several 
boards of guardians present a fair 
average of human nature, no reduc¬ 
tion of allowance would ensue. In 
many instances the result flowing 
from this method would be still more, 
satisfactory. Jt. so happens in the 
strife for subsistence, that each striver 
is so occupied by his own affairs—and 
even when increased ability or esta¬ 
blished probity and diligence, has led 
*o the receipt of a higher wage, the 
mind is either so entirely absorbed by 
the new duties and increased responsi¬ 
bilities, or luxuries have so stealthily 
slipped from their places and become 
necessities—that he is apt to forget his 
poorer brethren, who, less fortunute 
than himself, or unblessed with his 
own patience and steadiness — 

“ Poor wights 1 uae rules uor roads 
observin’, 

To right or left eternal swervin’, 
They zig-zag on, 

’Till, curst with age obscure and 
starvin’. 


They aften groan.” 
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The attention of this prosperous 
relation must l)e arrested. Here is a 
fact. A man at the advanced age of 
seventy-six years, and his wife still 
more aged, applied for relief. He is a 
mechanic. He had never applied for 
relief during the threescore years and 
ten, and upwards, to which his life 
has spun out. Assistance was ren¬ 
dered. The law of settlement inter¬ 
vened, occasioned much trouble, and 
prevented the case, from being dealt 
with permanently. This hinderance 
afforded an opportunity for the rela¬ 
tions fo consult and arrange. One 
son is at work in a. distant county. 
Another is u mechanic with a full 
wage ; he has 1'uur children — but he 
i* industrious and temperate. The 
daughter is married to a clerk in a 
lawyer' ofliee, and has already two 
children. No magistrate would make 
an “ order of maintenance ” upon the 
sons, and the daughter being married 
is not liable. Jhit a consultation is 
held of relations and friends. That 
member of the family upon whom 
there can be nq| legal demand, and 
whose circumstance- are the least 
flourishing, i- the first to make a pro¬ 
posal. lie will take the old huh 
home : she can have a chair in the 
chimney-corner, and mind the chil¬ 
dren when their mother i- away. 
'Hie miii in tin* country will give one 
or two shillings weekly, according as 
work is nbuudunt. The son in town 
will guarantee the payment for tin- 
old man's lodging. The right to a 
meal is not thought of- it. is » matter 
of course. The old man had sttp|H>se<l 
that his work on earth was done ; and 
he had therefore fallen into despon¬ 
dency. But the events of the last 
week have restored him to that elas¬ 
ticity of mind which had sustained 
hint through man;, trials. Hope is 
again in the ascendant., and pours 
upon him her genial iutiucncc. His 
helpmate is provided for; and he has 
a home secured to himself, and is not 
in danger of starvation. He now 
says, •* There is some work left in ine 
yet." He can no longer lie the first 
in the throng, but he can take his 
place in the crowd. He can do all 
sorts of odd, light, casual jobs; and by 
the exercise of that perseverance and 
care, which enabled him during his 
long life to drive want from his home¬ 


stead, he can provide for the future. 
He is no longer an applicant for paro¬ 
chial relief. This class may be easily 
distinguished, practically, from the 
former one, and from all others, with¬ 
out making any distinction or refer¬ 
ence to the mode or value of the 
relief. Each case, after it has been 
visited and reported upon by the offi¬ 
cer six several times, in the same way, 
and for the same reasons as class 
number one, must be carried forward 
in ihe chairman's l>iary to that board 
day in the summer months which has 
been appropriated for the class. This 
class wouid unchrcfQ i ccision twice in 
the i/ear. The report.-^of the officer 
would irsjK-cialiy refer to the circum¬ 
stances of relation-, and state the 
assistance which they do or are able 
to render. All this would become 
matter of rout ine. 

The third cla.-s differs from the twh 
former, in re-peel that the individuals 
who eompo-c it are not aged, but are 
likely to be permanent burdens on 
pari.-he-. from malformation of brain, 
or a distiirbanee in the s^psuotis sys¬ 
tem. They are idiotic, fatuous, blind, 
deaf or lame, or permanently disabled 
by chronic di-ca.-e. It lias Ih-cu .-aid 
that the workhouse is the W-<t place 
tor such per-oiis: and in some loca¬ 
lities it may tie s,,. But there are 
places, where benc\oleiit expedients 
have been adopted, which lime saved 
these unfortunates from that stagna¬ 
tion ot -oul approaching melancholia, 
to which 11te a would lia\el»eon other¬ 
wise doomed. The* may uow* hold 
eon terse in iMiok.-. They are taught 
t raiies. They reeei\ e assistance w liich 
enables them to enter fields of com¬ 
petition w 1th thetr more perfivtly orga« 
nised fellows. But this aid is often¬ 
times withheld, or it is insufficient, 
and so they become chargeable to pa¬ 
rishes. 

The fourth class consists of those 
widows with families upon whom the 
officer, after a series of visits, is ena¬ 
bled to report facts which must satisfy 
the guardians that she is industrious, 
temperate, and of strict probity. Her 
thoughts as a wife were confined to 
two great domestic questions, — how 
can my husband's income be econo¬ 
mist'!, without making his home no 
home '( and how can 1 qualify my 
children to fill their appointed stations 
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. iu life? During the lifetime of her 
husband, her mind was so entirely 
absorbed by her household and family 
duties, that now she feels and acts 
like one who has just been disturbed 
from a long and troubled dream. 
Death has now turned the channel of 
her ideas. The change was one of 
bitter suffering. And now she must 
provide bread for her children by her 
own “ hand-labour,” — without the 
habitude of labour. Death acts thus 
daily; and yet the number of widows 
so circumstanced, who apply for paro¬ 
chial relief, bears a very small pro¬ 
portion to the total number of persons 
thus bereave^ The fact is curious: 
and as sound methods of dealing w ith 
•pauperism can be discovered only 
from a minute and comprehensive 
knowledge of the anatomy and patho¬ 
logy of the lower classes of society, 
the facts must be studied. The widows 
who compose, this class were, previous 
to their marriage, either trusted ser¬ 
vants in quiet families, daughters of 
respectable shop-keepers,* or younger 
daughters of widows with small an¬ 
nuities: .and their husbands were pro¬ 
bably members of religions communi¬ 
ties. Suppose the condition of the 
widow to have been that of a decent 
servitude. She performed her duties 
with credit; and her name is not for¬ 
gotten. During the state of wifehood, 
intercourse was kept up by the exer¬ 
cise of kindly greetings on the one 
side, and respectful inquiries on the 
other. Ilcr present circumstances 
excite, sympathy. “ Something must 
be done for poor Ann ! ” Hut she 
desires to subsist by labour rather 
than by gifts of charity. This is 
thought of by the inflecting patron, 
who knows full well how benefits un¬ 
earned weaken the moral (towers. 
But there are many ways by which 
the feeling of charity may be mani¬ 
fested without moral injury. A son 
may be in chambers, and who can so 
well clean and arrange them, as the 
nurse of his infancy? She may be 
intrusted with the care of an office ; 
or she may be recommended to friends? 
who have hitherto taken labour from 
the labour market, at the lowest mar¬ 
ket price, and are just* beginning to 
perceive that the moral qnalitios ma¬ 
nifested in a prudent carriage, strict 
honesty, and taciturnity with respect 


to private affairs, are valuable, and 
have yet to learn that they are not 
common, and to be obtained must be 
paid for. The recommendation is 
well-timed. And although this friend 
of the family may miss the moral 
points ofcthe matter, and would, if 
the patroness had not fixed her 
w ages, by the force of example, tell the 
widow how little she gave the other 
person,” and offer the same. The 
widow’s eyes now sparkle. Slie has 
reason to be grateful, and is not abso¬ 
lutely dependent. She is,now in a 
fair wav to gain an honest livelihood. 
The parish has not once been thought 
of. Then she may be a member of a 
religious body: which congregation 
is not a question of moment. As a 
member of the Established Church she 
has many advantages. Did jou, 
reader, ever hear of a member of tin* 
Society of Friends being an applicant 
for parochial relief? The question 
may be repeated with respect to the 
Jews; not. however, with the expec¬ 
tation of an universal negative; but, 
having regard to ||pe preeariousncss 
of their ealliugs. the answer must be 
— Ao! The widow is a Wesleyan 
methodist. She Ls united with a reli¬ 
gious body which include.-, within its 
pale many of those who compose the 
middle—or rather the lower middle— 
and lower classes of society. The 
members of it are closely cemented 
together — spiritually and temporally. 
As a member of a class meeting,” 
her hopes and fears, her temptation* 
and trials, are known ; not only to the 
members of her own section, but to 
the minister, ami the members of the 
congregation. It may be true that 
the class system engenders spiritual 
pride and hypocrisy: that is not in 
(joint. Wo are dealing with facts. 
And it is a fact, and one w hich might 
be predicated from the circumstaue.es, 
that the frequent meeting together of 
persons in nearly the same social po- 
sition, to converse and advise upon 
practical religious matters, from which 
personal interests and temporalities, 
when they bear down the spirit, can¬ 
not be excluded, does exert an impor¬ 
tant influence on the fortunes of the 
distressed. In the Church of Eng¬ 
land, a minister may not mix so 
freely with his flock. His social 
position—Ills language, is different. 
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Rut although that sense of com¬ 
mon interest * and common danger, 
which opens the flood-gates of,the 
soul, and allows it to pour forth an 
uninterrupted tide of emotion, cannot 
exist when one order of mind stam¬ 
mers to another order of mind, yet 
there are compensating circumstances. 
Learning does not necessarily enervate 
the active powers. And in these latter 
we find a common ground of meeting, 
chords which vibrate sympatheti¬ 
cally. “ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.’’ Then Jltc clergy 
are the almoners of the rich. These 
influences, with many kindred ones, 
might be investigated with advantage; 
but enough is said to indicate wdiy 
this class of poor, who at first sight 
appear so helpless, are not sustained 
by the poor-rate. Rut they are some¬ 
times applicants, and as such form a 
class. It happens that, from the num¬ 
ber of her family, her wants are greater 
than her limited connexions can re¬ 
lieve* ; or she may be alone. It must 
be again repeated, that the duty of a 
board of guardians is not only to re¬ 
lieve destitution, but likewise to check 
pauperism. This being so, the widow 
must not be allowed to sink so low 
as to drive lu»pe away. Her projects, 
her means, and her actual necessities 
must be ascertained. Relief in mu net) 
is the l/est mode of relief to this class; 
and it should be given liberally. It 
will not be given in vain. Of course 
there are many in tins class not gifted 
with an active temperament, or a 
strong ntind. To such the warning 
from the chairman, that parochial 
assistance can only lie temporary, 
must be, frequently given ; ami some¬ 
times Iter views ami progress may be 
scrutinised and commented upon. 
The relief would be continued from 
time to time and in descending 
amounts, until it vanishes altogether. 
By this method of treatment au in¬ 
crease of expenditure may be occa¬ 
sioned for u tune; but the widow will 
bo delivered from her affliction, and 
her children's names /tennanenth/ erased 
from the black roll of pauperism. 

The fifth class includes those widows 
who have, throughout their lives, been 
accustomed to laltour. They have not 
the advantages of the former class, as 


regards connexions. They have been 
“dragged”* np. As an infant, “it 
was never sung to: no one ever told 
it a tale of the nursery. It was 
dragged up, to live or die, as it hap¬ 
pened. It had no young dreams: it 
broke at once into the iron realities of 
life. The child exists not for the veiy 
poor as any object of dalliance; it is 
only another mouth to be fed, a pair 
of little hands to be betimes inured to 
labour. It is the rival, till it can be 
the co-operator, for food with the pa¬ 
rent. It is never his mirth, his diver¬ 
sion, his solace; it never makes him 
young again, with recalling his young 
times. The children of the very poor 
have no young times. It 'makes the 
very heart bleed to overhear the ca¬ 
sual street-talk between a poor w'oman 
and her little girl, a woman of the 
better sort of poor, in a condition rather 
above the squalid beings which we 
have been contemplating. It is not 
of toys, of nursery-liuoks, of summer 
holidays, (fitting that age); of the 
promised .sight, or play; of praised 
sufficiency at school. It JL< of mang¬ 
ling and clear-starching, of the price 
of coals, or of potatoes. The ques¬ 
tions of the child, that should bo the 
\ erv outpourings of curiosity in idle¬ 
ness, are marked with forecast and 
melancholy pi ovidence. It has come 
to be a w oman before it was a child. 
It lias learned to go to market; it 
diallers, it haggles, it envies, it mur¬ 
murs ; it is know ing, acute, sharpened: 
it never prattles."’ Such was the 
child. The passage from the single to 
the married state, which generally 
changes the course of woman's life, 
has to her been nothing more than a 
brief interval of pleasure. She soon 
joins the bands of the busy daughters 
of care. So the loss of her husband 
has been ro her but a tragedy. The 
last act is over; the curtain has fallen: 
site is now in the outer world again; 
she is oppressed by sadness, vague, 
and undofinable; but the noise and 
bustle around her, the tumult of her 
own thoughts, and her continued la¬ 
bour, afford that alleviation which the 
solitary and the unemployed seek for 
in vain. Those who would step in and 
relieve her of her toil, may bo well- 
meaning persons; but they arc inter- 
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tiering in matters they do not under¬ 
stand. They would spend their mo¬ 
ney more beneficially, and with greater 
regard to the principles of Christian 
charity, if each would take care that 
those who do for him any kind of la¬ 
bour, receive an adequate remunera¬ 
tion. It may be a politico-economic 
law, that we buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest; and, 
by a sophistical process, the limits of 
the principle may have been enlarged, 
so as not only to include raw materials, 
but manufactured products, and the 
labour which we ourselves employ. 
But it is forgotten, that a law which 
expresses merely what men do, has 
not the universality or fixity of a law 
of matter, but Is liable to variation 
from the action of moral causes. The 
law may be partially true, as elimi¬ 
nated from a study of the present age. 
It is an age of calculators and econo¬ 
mists. Iu a moral age it would be 
false. It is false in the present day, 
wheu moral men have to do directly 
with their lower and ruder brethren. 
This is an individual and personal 
matter, and each one will find that he 
has enough of his own work to do in 
his own sphere. This widow is an 
applicant for parochial relief. Re¬ 
peated visits, and a succession of re¬ 
ports, at brief intervals, have enabled 
the officer to present an accurate nar¬ 
ration of facts, both with reference to 
her past life and her present condition. 
It becomes clear, that this widow dif¬ 
fers from the other, in respect that she 
has greater habitude for labour, and 
that her mind is cramped down to the 
hard matters of the present hour: she 
goes to her work in the morning, and 
she returns home fatigued in the even¬ 
ing. To-morrow’s meal is secured, 
and the scene of to-morrow’s labour is 
known. Within the narrow limits of 
a week is her soul penned up. It is 
clear, then, what the duties of the 
guardians are. If thefr wish is to 
check pauperism, they must attend to 
that which this widow’s limited capa¬ 
cities prevent her from doing. In her 
young day, reading and writing were 
accomplishments; but the world has 
jogged on a little sinoe then, without 
her knowing it. Heading and writing, 
as one of the mechanical arts, have be¬ 
come indispensable to every boy and 
girl. The same economic reasons 
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which lead to the inference, that a 
girl should be taught to" dam her own 
stockings, or mend her own frock, 
would also show that a boy and girl 
should be taught to read and write. 
The spread of education is something 
very different from the diffusion of 
knowledge. So, then, the officer’s re¬ 
port would show whether the children 
are duly sent to school; tlicir progress 
might also be tested. At a future 
period, it might appear that the girl is 
strong enough to enter service, and 
the bov fit to be apprenticed either to 
a trade, or to the sea. In either ease, 
the fitness of the master or mistress 
is ascertained and reported. A pre¬ 
mium or outfit is given : and the par¬ 
ticulars of the case are duly entered 
in the appropriate book, according to 
the existing method, and the master 
and child vWited from time to time. 
The widow would thus be relieved in 
that particular respect in which she 
is least, qualified to help herself, and 
her children are saved. She would 
soon discover that the time occupied 
in waiting for relief could be more pro¬ 
fitably employed, and she soon ceases 
to apply. 

The sixth class consists also of 
widows; but they are remarkable 
for idleness, intemperance, or impro¬ 
vidence. We know of no means of 
washing the Ethiop white. To this 
class money-relief is the most objec¬ 
tionable form of relief. An allowance 
of bread should be given for brief 
periods, and given in instalments. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to in¬ 
timate that work may lie required for 
the value given, and at other times 
the order may be made. It will, how¬ 
ever, be found that the individuals of 
this class arc careless about every 
thing. If they are dealt with leni¬ 
ently, they take* advantage of the 
supposed imbecility of the guardians: 
if they arc dealt with too severely, 
they become familiarised with the in¬ 
terior of a prison ; and the instant the 
gloomy portal of the county jail loses 
its terrors, they place themselves in 
attitude of defiance. As the inmates 
of workhouses, they are dangerous 
spies, and are regarded with awe by 
master and matron; as recipients of 
ont-door relief, they are insolent and 
full of threats. Perhaps the best mode 
of dealing with these cases may be 
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ascertained, by allowing the attention 
to become abstracted from the mother, 
and concentrated upon the children. 
The mother is like a wild beast, whose 
nature and habits cannot now be sub¬ 
dued ; but her cubs, her little ones, 
may still be tamed and humanised. 
At this point, reference may be made 
to a document which lias not emanated 
from the Poor-law Commissioners, or 
from any parochial board, but from 
the magistrates of the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex. It appears that a committee 
was appointed, in April last, to u in¬ 
quire into the best means of checking 
the growth of juvenile crime, and pro¬ 
moting the reformation of juvenile 
offenders.’* At a meeting of the ma¬ 
gistrates of Middlesex, on the :hl of 
December, the report of the committee 
was read, and " received amidst 
repeated cheering.’* The committee 
recommend that a hill should be intro¬ 
duced to Parliament, a draught of 
which is given in the report. The 
preamble states, *■ that the fearful 
extent ofjii\eniledcnra\Uy ami crime, 
in the metropolitan districts, and in 
large and populous towns, requires 
general and immediate interfeuuwe on 
the part of the legislature; that the 
great causes of juvenile crime and de¬ 
pravity appear to Ik- ignorance, des¬ 
titution, and the absence of proper 
parental or friendly care ; and that 
all children above the age of seven 
and under the age of lift ecu years, 
suffering from these and similar causes, 
require protection, to prevent their 
getting into laid company, acquiring 
idle and dissolute habits, growing up 
in vice, ami becoming an expense 
and burden on the county as criminals, 
and that such protection should be 
afforded by the county." There are 
fourteen clauses: the first and fifth 
may be quoted : — l * 1st, That uu 
asylum for unprotected und desti¬ 
tute children be founded in and for 
the county of Middlesex by legisla¬ 
tive enactment, and placed under the 
direction and management of the jus¬ 
tices of the peace for the couuty.’* 
“ ftf/r, That unprotected and destitute 
children shall be deemed to include all 
children above seven, and under fifteen 
years of age, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances:—Children driven from 
their homos by the bad conduct of 
their parents ; children neglected by 


their parents; children who are or¬ 
phans, and neglected by their friends; 
children who are bastards; and chil¬ 
dren who are orphans, and have no 
one to protect them, or to provide for 
them, or for whom no one does pro¬ 
vide ; children who, from their own 
misconduct, have no protection or pro¬ 
vision found them ; children who are 
idle and dissolute, and whose parents, 
or friends cannot control their bad 
conduct; children who are destitute 
of proper food, clothing, or education, 
ow ing to the poverty of their parents 
or friends, but whose friends or 
pareuts do not apply for, or receive 
parish relief; children who are desti¬ 
tute of employmentand children of 
the class which become juvenile of¬ 
fenders generally.’* 

It is probable that a plan of this 
de-cription might have a great and 
beneficial effect in diminishing juvenile 
crime; audit i> roneciv able that the 
clauses of the bill may be so framed 
as to develop all the good, ami avoid 
the evil. It is to lie feared, however, 
that the bill is founded on partial 
\ iews. The children who agree with 
the descriptions given in clause num¬ 
ber five, are the offspring of those who 
reside in pour neighbourhoods, where 
the inhabitants are already paying 
high rate-.—high in proportion to the 
po\ert_v of the locality. If this lie so, 
then even possible species of opjiosi- 
tion. which can be offered legally or 
illegally, will be directed against the 
bill, ami against its being carried into 
operation. The authorities of these 
poor and populous parishes already 
find it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to collect the rates, and are over¬ 
whelmed b\ the number of those poor 
housekeepers who apply to be *“ ex¬ 
cused their rates" ou the ground of 
poverty. All the schemes of the 
present day have one good point only, 
or it may be discovered by minute 
observation that the origiual idea was 
a good one. The bill is brought forth 
with a grand display of benevolent 
feeling; and it is passed, after suffer¬ 
ing further distortion iu Parliament. 
The law is, after all, found to be 
inoperative, from the omission or 
misapprehension of a plain obvioua 
matter of detail, or because it origi¬ 
nated from partial views, or cams 
directly from the brain of an nnprac- 
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iical theorist. It is, however, ad- 
mitted, in the case of the magistrates’ 
„ hill, that the original idea is a good 
One. And if it should be realised, 
the children of the class of widows 
now under consideration, might in 
this “ County Juvenile Asylum,’’ find 
a home, and be saved from de¬ 
struction. 

‘ The seventh class consists of women 
who have cohabited with men, and 
have families. The individuals com¬ 
posing it generally resemble those of 
the two classes last mentioned— i. e. 
they are industrious or idle, intem¬ 
perate or sober. Generally, this class 
requires relief more urgently than tin- 
several classes of widows; because 
by their past conduct they are shut 
out from any participation in many of 
the charities. It is needless to say 
that strict investigation into their 
circumstances and proceedings is ne¬ 
cessary. 

The eighth and ninth classes con¬ 
sist of single women. The eighth is 
composed of women who have had 
two children, and are prostitutes ; tin- 
ninth of those who haw only com¬ 
mitted the first offence. The inquiries 
of the officer, in the ordinary routine, 
would develop the facts. The utility 
of this distinction is. that it would 
afford boards of guardians an oppor¬ 
tunity of dealing fairly with the latter 
class: the fact of the distinction being 
noted in all the books would attract 
their attention fo the point. To con¬ 
found these cases together, and to act 
with equal severity to all. is obviously 
unjust. In those unions where tin- 
prohibitory order has been issued, all 
the individuals of both these classes 
are relieved only in the house. Jn 
the case of their admission, the cogni¬ 
sance of this distinction, not casually, 
not specially, because a guardian may 
have had his attention drawn to a 
particular Case, but as a matter of 
routine, would 'necessarily lead to a 
good result. No board of guardians, 
when their attention has been regu¬ 
larly and officially directed to the facts 
of the case, could compel both classes 
to herd together in one common room. 

The medical relief list is composed 
of poor persons who are suffering 
from acute disease, and arc, in conse¬ 
quence of their illness and extreme 
poverty, receiving relief in money or 


food. Those who* arc in the receipt 
of other relief by order of the board, 
and who belonged to one of the other 
classes, would be excluded from this 
list. There are two modes of regulat¬ 
ing the medical out-door relief in kind. 
One mode is to require the medical 
officers to attend the meetings of the 
boards of guardians. It is their duty 
to report upon the state of health of 
each out-door sick person at specified 
times, and to state the kind of nutri¬ 
ment adapted to each case. Tin- 
board is thus furnished with a sana¬ 
tory report from one officer, and a 
report, upon circumstances from the 
other. This is a satisfactory system. 
The other mode is, for the medical 
officer tp report to the relieving officer 
in a prescribed form, that A 11 is ill 
with consumption, and requires —■— 
food per diem. The relieving officer 
has a veto. If. upon visiting the case, 
ho is satisfied that the head of the 
familv can supply the articles recom¬ 
mended. the. relief is withhold. Tin- 
case is reported to the next board, 
who issue the necessary instructions 
thereon. The first plan is undoubt¬ 
edly the preferable one, in all those 
parishes or unions where the popula¬ 
tion is large and the area small, lint 
in all large rural unions, where the 
medical officers are many and their 
labours great, from had mads and 
extent of district, the, plan would he 
inapplicable. As regards the second 
method, it would be found to pre¬ 
vail as a rule, that, in the majority 
of cases, the recommendation of the 
medical officer is regarded by the 
relieving officer as tantamount, to an 
order. The exception would be in 
those unions where the board is in¬ 
fested by persons who know of no 
means of estimating the value of an 
officer excepting by his supposed 
power of reducing expenditure ; and 
in those parishes where the inhabi¬ 
tants art; poor and embarrassed. And 
it is to be feared that this evil, against, 
which the press exclaim so loudly, 
w-ill continue to predominate so long 
as the existing unequal charge upon 
parishes continues. The magnates of 
St. George, Hanover Square,can afford 
to be magnanimous and humane. In 
St. Luke, Middlesex, or St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, whore the rate-payers are 
poor, it is a different matter altogether. 
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Ami yet it is it* these poor neigh¬ 
bourhoods that the poor live; and 
where they live, there they must be 
relieved. 

The administration of the relief 
given in consequence of poverty and 
illness requires great care. The list 
contains the most meritorious of the 
poor: and as the relief given is of the 
greatest value, it is the relief most 
sought after by " cadgers” and impos¬ 
tors. The great abuses which creep 
into the administration of mit-door 
relief do not arise from the relief of 
the able-bodied, blit from affording 
relief to persons who allege that they 
are suffering from bodily ailments 
without proper investigation, in or¬ 
dinarily well managed parishes, im¬ 
postors, cadgers, and mendicants have 
no chance of obtaining relief in 
money. Therefore the whole of their 
practised cunning brought to bear 
upon thi.- more valuable form of 
relief. Now, from tin* peculiar habit- 
of this cla.s** of persons, there i- often 
strong ground for the claim. They 
will starve three (lavs, and complete 
the week in revel and debauchery. 
Tho-e periods, which tlicv ceti-ider 
days of prosperity, arc too often occa 
simis for emaciating their hudit > by 
drinking gin and eating mmutritiou*- 
food. A cliilK, foggy. November 
night is tin* time when tin* supposed 
widow can parade her children on the 
highway with the best chance of 
exciting the compassion of the passer¬ 
by; and it is the time, too. when, if 
there is any predisposition to disease, 
the circumstances are most 'favourable 
for its development. It is to this 
class that tlit* workhouse may lv 
offered—as an infirmary. It is a fact, 
however, that those of tin's class who 
suffer from external diseases, and 
especially those which may be exposed 
with impunity, do not desire to enter 
a workhouse, and will not remain 
there until they are completely cured. 


And then, with reference to children 
who are exposed at night in the 
streets, notwithstanding the parents 
may be w arned that they are sowing 
the seeds of incurable disease in £he 
bodies of these infants, and are offered 
relief sufficient to constitute the 
greater part of their support; yet, 
however they may promise, they will 
continue to sleep in the day-time, and 
prowl about as homeless outcasts in 
distant neighbourhoods, at night. 
It is useless to offer them the work¬ 
house ; they will refuse it, and make 
the offer a ground of appeal to the 
benevolent. As regards the children, 
the medical officer declares that his 
medicines an* useless, and even dau- 
gcruu.-. They are taken in the morn¬ 
ing, tin* child is exposed ill the 
evening, and in a lew months it dies— 
a natural death f Hen* is lower depth 
of crime and misery which baffles the 
benevolent ami wise.* 

The aged, the infirm, the sufferers 
from chronic disease, the permanently 
(li-abh*d. the several classes of widows, 
the single women who have one or 
more children, and those who are 
chargeable mainly Irom tenqiorary 
illness. have been collect*d and sepa- 
rite'l from the dense ma-s of pauper¬ 
ism. Who are those that remain? 
There i- much error abroad upon this 
oue-tion. Tiny are legion, whether 
they lit* regarded in connexion vvitli 
the causes which have led to their 
impoverishment, or with reference to 
their various modes of obtaining n 
livelihood. iJefeivuci* has already 
been made to that portion of the 
population (*f Kngland who are in a 
transition statt— i. c. those whose 
ordinary employment lias been super¬ 
seded i»i more rapid and cheajier 
method', and who have thereby lost 
their ordinary means of livelihood, and 
been drifted down from stage to stage, 
until they have reached the lowest 
depth, and have at last been com- 


* If the leader will refer again to the form of ‘* Relief List,” lie will perceive 
that there arc three general divisions, named severally, ordinary, medical, and casual. 
These terms were preserved, because they are vlfell known in actual practice, rather 
than because they express areally broad distinction. The ordinary relief list is 
supposed to contaiu all those recipients of relief who are likely to continue charge¬ 
able for a long period. Rut the distinction attempted to be drawn between those 
who may require relief for a long, and those who icquire it for a short period*only, 
depends upon circumstances too vague and variable to be of any practical utility. 
These objections are not applicable to the generic term “ medical.” 
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tp ask' for a morsel of bread at 
TVorklionse door. Then it will 
»<pgear upon inquiry that each sepa- 
■arte ’locality will present its peculiar 
species of casual poor, who fall into a 
state of destitution from the action of 
peculiar causes. It frequently hap¬ 
pens that the individuals were never 
trained to any ordinary species of 
labour. At an early period of their 
lives, they were put in the way to 
learn a trade, but from early habits of 
idleness, from the criminal neglect of 
masters or parents, from natural in¬ 
capacity for the particular trade, or 
from an iineonquerable dislike to it. 
th«y have never been able to earn ‘"salt 
to their porridge," as the savin" is. 
They ne\ er recehed a regular or an 
average amount of wage. If they are 
tailors, they compete with old women 
in making slopwork’’ for the lower 
class of salesmen. Or they convert 
old coat tails into decent cloth caps, 
and may be industrious enough to 
supply a tribe of women with a Satur¬ 
day night's stock. As cobblers, they 
ply thecraft of “translation "—a trade, 
even in this lower acceptation of the 
term, peculiarly liable to abuse. To 
the unlearned, it may be necessary to 
state that translation is the act of 
converting old boots into now ones, 
and is done with thin strips of var¬ 
nished leather, and plenty of wax and 
large nails. There are carpenters, 
whose ingenuity is coutineit to the 
manufacture of money-boxes, cigar- 
Cases, and children's stools. Smiths, 
male and female, forge garden rakes, 
small pokers, and gridirons, as the 
Season may suggest. And then their 
wives and children, or other men's 
wives and children, hawk them for 
sale in jwpulous neighbourhoods on 
market evenings. Tin funnels are 
sold 11 at the low price of a halfpenny.’’ 
Minute and useless candlesticks, wire 
forks, children's toys, and old um¬ 
brellas. are a few specimens of this 
miscellaneous merchandise, the sale of 
which brings bread to hundreds of 
families. They live in foetid alleys, 
are not cleanly, and are sometime# in¬ 
temperate ; hence they are peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of disease. During 
illness, thens are many things which 
the sick man craves which a parochial 
officer canuot giant, and which a 
medical man could neither recommend 


nor allow. The delire is gratified by 
the sale of a useful and indispensable 
tool; and thus, by degrees, he cuts off 
his own means of subsistence. Then, 
like manufacturers of a higher grade, 
he may mistake the public want's, and 
the articles he has made may remain 
unsaleable on his hands, or* he may 
fall into the error of over-production 
like a Manchester house. Then, in 
seasons when thosecommodities which 
constitute the common diet of the 
poor are scarce and dear, the persons 
who deal in them who are unable to 
buy. or uncertain to sell, are thrown 
hack upon the few shillings which 
compose their capital. In large cities 
and towns, and in the neighbourhood 
of great markets, there are crowds of 
poorpersons who gain their livelihood 
by the purchase and sale, of the ar¬ 
ticles of daily food, and their com¬ 
bined purchases form a large item in 
the hu-iuo-s of tho-e markets. 'Die 
Costermongers, or coMardniongers, 
coiisi-1 of various grades. That brisk- 
looking man. who is riding so proudly 
in hi- doiikev-cart. with his wife at 
his elbow, may be a \cry mean per- 
-011 in the c-tiniation of the pas-cr-by, 
but. in hi- world, he i- a man of im¬ 
portance. J le walehe- the "turns of 
the market." and being either in the 
pos-ession of capital him-clf, or in a 
position to command it, he is able to 
compete with large dealer-, lie i- a 
money-lender: and. if-ecuril\ he left 
with him—a poor woman s marriage 
certificate, or her wedding-ring is 
sufficient—he will enable her to buy 
her little lot.’’ Through him many 
arc* able* to procure a stock at a fritting 
expc nditure, who otherwise would he 
uuahic to buy in sufficient niiantities 
to satisfy the original salesman. This 
elas- has its peculiar casualties, and 
in consequence become chargeable to 
parishes. Their habits may be irre¬ 
gular and intemperate. Or a pour 
woman may have expended her last 
farthing in the purchase of a tempting 
basket of fish. Her child fulls ill, or 
sin* herself is unable, from the same 
cause, or from an accidental injury, to 
stand thflnecMsaiy number of hours 
in the umiching rain; and so her 
stock is spoiled, and she, suffers a 
greater calamity in her sphere than 
the brewer whose consignment of ale 
has turned sour on an India voyage. 
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In the vicinity* of cathedrals and 
Abbeys, in districts where dowagers 
and "elderly maiden ladies most do 
congregate, and in 

“ Those back-streets to peace so dear,"’ 

there is always to be found n great 
number of kindly-disposed people, 
who have wherewithal to make life 
flow smoothly, leisure to listen to 
tales of wo. and the ability and incli¬ 
nation liberally to relieve. Now 
wherever these benevolent persons 
may Ik* located, there will a troop of 
jackals herd, and run them down. 
Wherever public or private charities 
exist, there do these person* thrive. 
Their organisation, the degree to 
which they endure oeeasioual priva¬ 
tions and exposure, the reeklessness 
with which, they endanger the health 
and lives of those eomieeted with 
them, i* so passing strange, and. if 
fully expatiated upon, would he a 
chapter in the history of man and 
society, so disgust in g. ie to be unfit 
and morally unsafe to publish. 
Among the being* who infe*l these 
neighbourhoods, are men and women 
of keen wit—too keen, in truth—who 
have been well educated. fieri.- 
who have been discharged for pecula¬ 
tion Women w ho. Iron, the t mini- 
lenceof their p:i*sion*. have descended 
from the position ol gov enn*'*cs. 
and who posse-, talent and tact eipial 
to any emergency. They can write 
petitions in the highest style o! exiel- 
ieiice. as regards composition ami pen¬ 
manship. And tliev can also write 
letters on dirty *lfp* of paper, in siieh 
a manner as that the homely phrn*c 
and the supposed ignorance of the 
petitioner shall be correctly sustained. 
They know till tin* charitable people 
of the district. They know the species 
of distress each i*»*rson is most likely 
to relieve, anti the days and hours 
they are most likely to be seen. They 
are in a position to instruct the se¬ 
veral members of tlu* fraternity its to 
the habits and foibles of the ••gentle¬ 
folks." One is open-handed, blit apt 
to exact a large degree of humility, 
and must be approached with de¬ 
ference. Another, if apt died to at 
the wrong time, may give liberally 
to rid himself of their importunities. 
Another is rough and noisy ; but if the 
applicant can endure it—which these 


people can, but decent pBbpte'canMOfcr^ 
a largess is certain. With one* doth 
linen, a well-starched front, or a naat 
cap-border, is a desideratum* becq*i$r 
it is supposed to indicate that ’.the 
wearers were onee in a better sphere. 
Anotiier will only relieve those #hbj, 
are clothed in well-patched rags, or 
“ real miseryand then the appear¬ 
ance must in* that of squalid desti¬ 
tution. 

It happened the other day that an 
individual, in the regular exercise of' 
hi* duty, was engaged in making in- 
t|iiirie* in one of these neighbourhoods. 
The cooped-up dwelling* were situ¬ 
ated in the centre of a mas* of build¬ 
ing*, round which a carriage might 
roll in five minutes, and yet nothing 
would appear t«» excite suspicions that 
within the area of a few hundred 
yard*. *<• much real distress, and so 
much deceit, vice, and crime were ill 
c\i*tence. The vi*itor has left the 
crowded thoroughfare, and entered 
,i narrow cutting which_ lead* to the 
heart of the ma** >>f house*. In for¬ 
mer day* the street wa.* the abode of 
tli'* wealthy. Many of the*e aristo¬ 
cratic dwelling* are still standing. 
They are large and high. The rooms 
were once magnificent. Their great 
*i/.e i* *till visible, notwithstanding 
the partition* which now divide them. 
The elaborate, iptaiut. and. in suite 
instances, lieautifitl *tyle of ornament 
on tin* ceiling*, the massive moulding*, 
and richly carved chimney-pieces, sa¬ 
tisfy the observcr that, in former days, 
they wen* the abode* of wealth and 
luxury. They are now tottering with 
age: the other day, the interior of 
one of them fell inward*. These 
house* may be entered, one after all¬ 
ot her, without intrusion. T> the unini¬ 
tiated. the room' present the appear¬ 
ance of an unoccupied hospital. AH 
the room* on the upper Hours arc en¬ 
tirely filled with beds. If they are 
entered at the close of a cold Vinter 
evening, the aspect is cold and deso¬ 
late. If you pause on the land¬ 
ing, you may hear sounds of voices. 
Th^whole of the occupants-of these 
rooms are congregated at the bottom 
of the building. You should not enter, 
for. at the sight of a stranger,, they 
would instantly reassumc their seve¬ 
ral characters. If you look through 
a chink in the partition, you will see 
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an assemblage of men, women, and 
children, in whose aspect and mien—if 
von can read the biography of a human 
being by studying the lines on the 
countenance—you may read many a 
tale and strange eventful history"— 
illustrating the adage that “ truth is 
stranger than fiction." If tl|C hour be 
midnight, and the season winter, the 
large hall will be lit up by a blazing 
fire. Around it are grouped men and 
women of all ages. Some are dressed 
as sailors. In a comer, some Malays 
are eating their mess alone. They 
pay their threepence, and are not dis¬ 
turbed:— they are supposed, with 
truth, to be unacquainted with the 
rules of English boxing, and to carry 
‘knives. Their white dresses and tur¬ 
bans, their dark but bright and expres¬ 
s’^ c countenances, their jet- black hair, 
aud strange language, give an air of 
vomance to the scene. There are 
widows with children, travelling tin¬ 
kers, aud knife-grinders. All these are 
talking, laughing, shouting, singing, 
and crying ' in discordant chorus. 
There is no lack of good cheer: aud 
it is but justice to add, that the less 
fortunate, providing they are *• no 
sneaks,’’ are allowed a share. At the 
door, or busily employed among the 
guests, is mine host, and bis female 
companion:—old cadgers" both,but 
stalwart, and able to maintain the 
“ respectability” of the bouse. 

The visitor passes on, and turns 
down a lane By day or night, it hath 
an ancient and a fish-like smell. Ap¬ 
parently the dwellings are inhabited 
by the very poor. In the day time 
there are no noises, except that of wo¬ 
men bawling to their children, who are 
sitting in the middle of the causeway, 
making dikes of vegetable mud ami 
soap-suds. There are no sev. er.-; — 
the commissioner.- have no power to 
make them, —and do not ask lbr it. 
There is nothing outwardly to indi¬ 
cate that the inhabitants are other 
than honest. If you open the doors, 
you may perceive that the staircases 
are double and barricaded, that rooms 
communicatowith each other,"and that, 
in the rear, there arc facilities for hid¬ 
ing or escape. If you stroll about 
this place at night, you may be sur¬ 
prised by the sight of two policemen 
patrolling together. You will be an 
object of scrutiny and suspicion,— 


notwithstanding your respectable ap¬ 
pearance. And then, us you appear 
to have no business in the neighbour¬ 
hood, you will be civilly greeted with, 
u You are entering a dangerous neigh¬ 
bourhood, sir!” In the newspapers 
of the following day, you may read of 
a gang of housebreakers, or coiners, 
having been secured in this spot. And 
if it be revisited when a group of 
felons have just left the wharf, you 
will find it a scene of drunken lamcn - 
tation. 

In this lane is a ad-de-sac. It is 
inhabited bv persons with respect to 
ulmse actual condition the shrewdest 
investigator is at fault. The visitor 
enters a dwelling, and climbs the nar¬ 
row staircase. Upon entering the 
small room, he is alino.-t stifled by the 
betid smells. In one corner, on a 
mattress, lies a man, whose gaunt 
arms, w teded frame, milky eye-balls, 
and dry cough, sufficiently indicate 
the havoc which disease is doing at 
the seat of life. A fire has been re¬ 
cently kindled by the hand of charity. 
Xear it, and seated upon a tub. is a 
woman, busily employed in toasting 
a slice of ham. which i- conveyed 
rapidly out of sight upon hearing 
the ascending loot-tops. Her dre-s 
is gay, but soiled, and her face is fa¬ 
miliar to the pedestrian. Upon the 
entrance of the vi-itor. the Bible i- 
ha.-tilv seized, and an altitude of de¬ 
votion assumed. The que-tion the 
visitor a-ks, i-, Are you married? 
*• Oh yes, 1 was married at a village 
near liurv. in Suffolk: 1 wa- travelling 
as a mountebank aT tin- time.” The 
talc i< not well told. After a few in- 
tUTogatories, aud the uttc ranee of a 
score of lies, the truth appear.-. — he 
was never in the county of Suffolk in 
his life. In a few days he make- a 
merit of his eonfe.—ion, and marries,- • 
a week before fiis death. 

Within it few yards, another scene 
is presented. This is a case of it 
man, his wife, and his large, family. 
The. visitor is shown into a miserable 
apartment, destitute of furniture; and, 
upon some loose shavings in a corner, 
a child has been left to cry itself to 
sleep. The case is relieved as one 
of great .suffering. Relief flows freeh. 
The wife appears ill; and the medi¬ 
cal man is much puzzled by lier ac¬ 
count of the symptoms. Apparently 
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she has been intemperate; but, ac- 
cording to the symptoms, it should 
be something between rheumatism and 
tic-dolorenx. By-and-by a quarrel 
ensues, about the division of tin* spoil. 
An anonymous letter is received, de¬ 
claring that the party has several 
residences, — that the room in which 
such a scene of destitution was pre¬ 
sented, was not their ordinary place 
of habitation, — that they are in the 
receipt of fixed charities, names being 
given, and concluding with the allega¬ 
tion, subsequently verified, that their 
weekly receipts exceeded a mechanic's 
highest wage. The bubble bur.-ts, 
und the family migrates. 

Jt is hardly necessary to remark, 
that this order of applicants require 
strict attention on the part of the 
parochial officers. It i.- of importance 
to ascertain whether the >e\eral ap¬ 
plicants really do any work.—whether 
they cannot get it. or are likely to be 
disconcerted at the oiler of it. If they 
belong to the orders last descriltcd. 
the fact of visitation front an officer, 
with a note-book in Ids hand, would, 
of itself, be a disagreeable circum¬ 
stance, not to be endured miles- ne¬ 
cessity compelled. It is frequently a 
matter of ditlhulty to col Vet the facts: 
and appearance- are very deceitful, 
idleness assume- the garb and lan¬ 
guage of indu-tn . Idleness can take 
the part of imlu-try. and perform it 
with technical accuracy: and it will 
he rendered more interesting than the 
original. When an indu-trioiis man 
falls into mi-fortune, he i- more dis¬ 
posed to eonceal, than to expose it 
ostentatiously, lli- language h often 
abrupt and rude : betraying a conllict 
with his own feelings of iudependemv 
r.nd priile. This a judicious and ac¬ 
customed eye can discern. l»ut it 
must not be forgotten that the reliev¬ 
ing ollhvr's inquiries ha\e no legiti¬ 
mate reference to features, or doubt¬ 
ful signs, but to places and facts. 
'These facts being added together, as 
they are collected from time to time. 
In the appropriate page in the report 
book, the board of guardians would 
have no diilieultv in estimating the 
real character and circumstances of 
these applicants. 

With the further consideration of 
the casual poor, the subject of Out- 
duor cni/ifoi/iiinil may be usefully con¬ 


nected. Wc may state at once as our 
opinion, that any scheme which pro¬ 
poses to test destitution by offering 
the workhouse with its terrors, on the 
one hand, or which offers out-door 
employment indiscriminately to the 
able-bodied on the other, is detri¬ 
mental to the interests of society. It 
is admitted that the offerof work to the 
well-disposed independent labourer 
may scare him away; he will con¬ 
sume his savings, sell his furniture, 
ami break Ills constitution, rather than 
accept the relief on the terms offered. 
And some may be content w ith this. 
They may rejoice at the .sight of the 
shillings saved. But it will soon lie 
found, that when work has been 
offered indiscriminately, and after the 
lapse of time, that a large and yearly 
increasing number of labourers of 
variou- clag-es will accept the relief 
end do the work. This fact indicates 
with accuracy that the moral feelings 
of the labouring population are in 
proce— of deterioration. Then how 
uiiju-t it is! Here is a stout, broad- 
.-hoiildered, hard-handed, weather- 
tanned railway navigator, who would 
perform the hardest ta-k with the 
greatest ease and indifference : but it 
i- a very different matter to the seden- 
tan Liliputi.m workman of a manu¬ 
facturing tow n. We can understand 
why the smooth-lingered silk-weavers 
of tspitaltiehl- complained of being set 
to break stone-. It is still presumed 
that the great object is to diminish 
pauperi.-in. It i- not a question of 
thi- day or this year, or of a parish 
or union ; but of the age and nation. 
Thi- being so. we have to ascertain 
which of two modes is the preferable 
one: -houhl labour be offered to all 
comers, or should the right to make 
the performance of labour a condition 
of receiving relief, be reserved as a 
right, ami used with caution aud dis¬ 
crimination? Let us inquire. Among 
the higher classes of society, the 
gradations of rank are distinctly 
marked. Among the middle classes, 
the gradations ami varieties of social 
poMtion a iv more numerous, less dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and therefore fenced 
round" with si world of form and cere¬ 
mony. And as we descend, and enter 
the lower ranks, and approach the. 
lowest, the distinctions and grades 
nn ltipiy. To the common observer, 
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these distinctions may be unworthy of 
regard ; but to the parties themselves 
they are of importance. The higher 
grades among the poor have attained 
their position by the exercise of tact 
and talent, and by hard labour. Not 
that the accident of birth, or the posi¬ 
tion of the parents, are circumstances 
destitute of force—the son often fol¬ 
lows the employment of the father, 
and the eldest son in many trades is 
permitted to do so, without the sacri¬ 
fice of expense and time involved in 
an apprenticeship. There is a broad 
line of demarcation drawn between 
the skilled and unskilled trades. 
There arc lines, equally as distinct, 
drawn between skilled trades, which 
correspond with the ancient guilds of 
cities. And in the present day. when 
the several ancient trades are so 
minutely divided and subdivided, 
there are grades of workmen corre¬ 
sponding. licference is not made to 
those distinctions which arc recog¬ 
nised by the masters, but to those 
especially which obtain among tin¬ 
men themselves; for it is with their 
feelings we have to do. Now. these 
distinctions do not involve questions 
of difference and separation merely, 
bnt those also of resemblance ami 
unity. Each “ tradesman v * stands 
fcy Ids order; and that not only to 
preserve its dignity and privileges in¬ 
violate, but to render mutual aid. 
Many vanities may be associated with 
this, and many mummeries may la- 
enacted, at which many who believe 
themselves wise may fancy they blush ; 
but the mechanic is only guarding in 
an imperfect manner an ancient insti¬ 
tution. It is when we look at labour 
■from this point of view, that we begin 
to conceive how it happens that so 
few regular labourers, in proportion 
to the mass, become chargeable to 
parishes; and this, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of their several em¬ 
ployments. This inwardly sustaining 
power, of which the world in general 
is ignorant, is worthy of study. The 
iufcnsity varies as we descend. In a 
populous parish, then- are many who, 
from the action of a thousand disturb¬ 
ing influences, drop from the ranks. 
Now, is it not obvious, that to offer, 


with the eyes of the understanding 
and judgment firmly closed, to each 
able-bodied applicant a degrading em¬ 
ployment, must drag him to its level ? 
Ju most castes the feeling of repug¬ 
nance on the part of the head of the 
family against applying for relief in 
person—a rule in all parishes—is so 
intense, as to require the fact of his 
family being in a state bordering on 
starvation, to weaken it. If he is re¬ 
quired to do labour for the relief prof¬ 
fered, in a place where he is known, 
and among an order of workmen who 
are pauperised and below him. who 
would welcome him with sneers and 
derision, the chances are. that he will 
not accept the relief on the terms 
offered. Is pauperism checked there¬ 
by? Wait and see. It is likely he 
will not remain in a place where all 
his cherished asMiciations have boeu 
so rudely broken up. Home he has 
none. The four naked walls, the 
mattress on the floor, the single rug, 
his sickly and fretful children—and 
thev regarded with a jaundiced eve, 
are nor the objects and associations 
which make up the idea of home. He 
hears strange tales from tranqK-rs 
about an abundance of work in other 
places, and inisguidedly lie wanders, 
with or without his wife and children, 
in search of the imaginary spot. He 
travels from town to town, and sub¬ 
sists on the pittance which the trades 
allow, so long as lie journeys to the 
south, llis original feeling of inde¬ 
pendence has become weakened : its 
main prop has beeg removed. The 
apprehension of vvliat the denizens of 
our little world may say, is frequently 
a powerful auxiliary to a steady and 
moral course of action. This house¬ 
less. man. by leav ing his native village, 
or his usual haunts in the crowded 
city, has deprived himself of this sus¬ 
taining power; and lie falls, morally 
and socially. Another, with less 
strength of'body, is subdued by his 
privations, and receives that relief ns 
A. sufferer from low fever or incipient 
consumption, which was withhold 
from hint while in health. All this is 
natural, and it is true in point of fact. 
The inference is, that no ablo-lmdiod 
applicant should be set to work, until 


J* A tradesman is not a shopkeeper, but a mechanic who is skilled in Iub particular 
branch of industry. 
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it formally and clearly appears from 
a statement of faets, in the relieving 
officer's report book, that he is idle or 
drnuken. In the regular order of 
business, the man would bo charged 
with the fault by the chairman, and 
should be allowed the benefit of any 
doubt. The. applicant may say, “ 1 

worked last for A. 11. at -, and 1 

left with others when the job was 
finished.'' Let him have relief with¬ 
out labour, until the fact i.* ascer¬ 
tained, And as a page is o|*cned to 
each case in the repu't book, the 
statement resulting from the inquiry 
is recorded, and is either for. or 
against him. if lie pleads for another 
chance, give it him. Let tin* labour Im* 
regarded in all eases as a dernier resort. 

What work should he given / This 
is mainly a local question: a few gen¬ 
eral remarks may. however, be made. 
Under the old sy.»tem, the out-door 
work done by paupers, gradually a.**i- 
lliilated with timt performed bv inde- 
]M*iidcul labourers, and at hi-t became 
undistingiii-hablc. It api*ear> to have 
been a practice, if a man alleged that 
lie was unable to support hi> family, 
to set him to work; and the parish¬ 
ioners were required to employ tin- 
labour. Now. the pa risli : one is already 
employed as much labour a* they re¬ 
quired, and the individuals the) pre¬ 
ferred, and the necessity of employing 
the pauper labour, had the effect of 
reducing the wages of the independent 
labourer: he was either employed 
less, or paid less. Thus the labourer, 
who liy liis industry, and the exercise 
of temperance and frugality, had sav ed, 
and was therefore in a position to wea¬ 
ther a long and divan winter, by the 
influence of this lmitcful system, was 
reduced to the level of the idle and 
intemperate. Tliisev il may he av cried. 
The old abuses were attributable to 
the fact, that the several parishes and 
hamlets were so small, and so poor, 
as to render it impossible to adopt 
ail}' system of management. The 
work given should Ik: hard work, and 
preserved as distinct its possible from 
that performed by the independent 
labourer; and, in course of time, a 
wholesome feeling of aversiou would 
grow up respecting it, similar to that 
which was entertained against the 
workhouse, before it became the com¬ 
pulsory residence of the casually un¬ 


fortunate, as well as of those who had 
sunk morally and socially. The work 
given should be public work; or work 
which has a remote reference to a pri¬ 
vate good, but which no individual 
under ordinary circumstances would 
perform. For example, there is stone* 
breaking, and the general preparation 
of materials for the repair of the high¬ 
way : the levelling of hills, and the 
raising of valleys; the clearing of main 
ditches ; the draining of mosses; the 
dredging of rivers ; the reclaiming of 
lands from the wa.*te, or the sea ; the 
collecting of certain manures; the 
raising of embankments to prevent 
the overflow' of rivers ; tin 1 cleansing 
of streets and the performance of cer¬ 
tain kinds of labour for union-houses 
and other institutions supported at 
tin* public expense; ami if the high¬ 
way tru.*ts should be consolidated, 
and placed under competent manage¬ 
ment. it i* likely that some of the 
labour required might be performed 
by pauper*. 

The laltour done must be tasked and 
estimated. Thi* is indispensable. To 
allow an able-bodied man to lie upon 
hi* back, and ba*k in the mid-day 
sun, while lie lazily picks up grass 
ami weeds with his outstretched hands, 
and throw* it in the air, may be con¬ 
sidered as employment ; but to call it 
labour is absurd, l’aujier labour is 
proverbially unproductive, i. <*. it costs 
nearly its value in superintendence. 
Hut, if it i* resorted to, it must bo 
watched with care, or its introduetion 
will l»e injurious. Now, during the 
last few years, a class of men have 
arisen from the labouring class, who 
might lie found qualified to superin¬ 
tend this labour. Kail way enterprise 
has developed a certain order of skill 
which might be rendered available. 
It is well known that the several miles 
of railway are divided into a number 
of contracts, which are again divided, 
and taken by sub-contractors, and the' 
sub-division proceeds until yards of 
work are taken by the men who en¬ 
gage or govern the lower class of 
labourers. A similar class of men it 
to be found on the banks of rivers, 
who are known as gangers. Then 
there are discharged sergeants and 
corporals, and even privates, who can 
produce their discharge with a favour- 
aide report upon character endorsed 
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upon it. Wo know the severity of 
the army, in this particular. A dis- 
' charge, with that portion of it cut off 
oil which the endorsement favourable 
to the soldier’s character should have 
been, ought not to lead necessarily to 
the inference that liis character has 
been bad in a civil point of view. 
But, if the endorsement exists, we 
may rest assured that he has been 
staid in his deportment, clean in his 
person, careful in the performance of 
his duty, and regular as regards time. 
The classes of sergeants and corporals 
have the additional advantage of being 
accustomed to order, as well as to 
obey. Discharged soldiers generally 
require an active employment, or they 
sink morally and socially. Men from 
this class might be selected with ad¬ 
vantage. 

But some may exclaim, what an 
expense! Possibly! It remains, how¬ 
ever, to be seen whether the w eight 
is not felt because the pressure is un¬ 
equal. A guardian of mi ancient 
parish and borough, in an agricultural 
district, observed the other day, “This 
new removal act is a serious matter to 
us,—as the cottars in the out-parishes 
die off, the cottages arc pulled down, 
aud this impoverished borough will 
have to support the children, because 
they reside here." Of course, while 
the* inducement to such proceedings 
.exists, aud the poor niv compelled to 
support the poor, every attempt at 
permanent improvement will meet 
with either active opposition or pas¬ 
sive resistance. Then, again, it is 
said, that as the manufacturing sys¬ 
tem has created a weak and dangerous 
population, and one likely to bo sud¬ 
denly impoverished by the vicissitudes 
of the system, tiny should be oom- 
]idled to relieve it when those adverse 
periods arrive. Does the rating of 
the manufacturer bear any proportion 
to his capital, the extent of his busi¬ 
ness, or Ills profitsV liis poor-rate 
receipt records an inappreciable item 
of expenditure. The pressure of the 
rate is not upon him, but upon the 
householders of the suburbs where the 
poor reside. It is not just that the 
manufacturer who owns a mill, or lie 
who merely owns a warehouse, and em¬ 
ploys out-door work-people—that tin* 
dealer in money, the discounter, the 
various large agencies, the merchant 


who transacts his business is a single 
office and sends his ship all over the 
world, and the great earners, because 
tlieir business happens not to be rate¬ 
able according to the law, should 
bear no greater burden than the shop¬ 
keepers in a great London thorough¬ 
fare. It is likely that there would be 
a temporary increase of expenditure; 
but then justice would be done to the 
aged, the infirm, and the sick. Jn 
this resjiect the expenditure would 
increase; but as regards tiie able- 
bodied there would be a reduction, 
and in this way: If a man is thrown 
out of work, and his habits being 
known, he is relieved: he is thereby 
sustained. and when work begins to 
abound he starts fairly. If lieiseoni- 
]idled to sink, the chances are he will 
ne\er rise. Every guardian in the 
kingdom knows, from personal obser¬ 
vation. how difficult it is to disjKise of 
a family which has been forced into 
tlx* union-house, and lias lost a 
home. It i> confidently expected, if 
out-door relief, accompanied by la¬ 
bour, be given only to those able- 
bodied applicants who are known, 
from the facts of their history as 
officially reported, to lie idle, dissolute, 
and intemperate: — if tin* labour re¬ 
quired to in* done be public work : if 
it be apportioned aud tasked by judi¬ 
ciously chosen task-masters, aud giv on 
to each individual at a low rate of 
prices, lower than those of «rdinarv 
labour, and paid in food, or even in 
lodging w hen specially applied for and 
deemed mi os-arv, — then, as regards 
the able-bodied applicants, the near¬ 
est approach will have been made to 
a perfect system. And if the system 
nere sketched, or rather if the hints 
which have been dropped from time 
to time in the progress of this article, 
be collected and arranged, it is be¬ 
lieved, that inasmuch as they have 
reference to tin* moral principles of our 
nature, as well as to the physical con¬ 
dition of the pauper, they will operate 
beueticially upon the. poor of England. 
Aud if it should appear, from the 
statistics officially reported by a 
minister in the regular exercise of liis 
duty in parliament, that the nnmbcr 
of poor receiving relief who oolong to 
the lirst three classes have slightly 
increased, that report should be con¬ 
sidered as. highly satisfactory, and 
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not as a disclosure injurious to na¬ 
tional honour. It is not a matter 
of which Englishmen ought to be 
ashamed, or a subject to be bewailed, 
that the aged, the infirm, and the 
sick among the very poor, are not 
allowed either to perish, or to have 
their cherished habits and associations 
destroyed. Then, as regards the class 
of widows, if it should appear that the 
numbers do not go on increasing in 
the ratio of deaths, but continue nearly 
stationary, the report would be still 
satisfactory: because the inference 
from it would be. that, as new eases 
have been added, old ones must have 
discontinued. And the report respect¬ 
ing the' two great divisions of the 
able-bodied—those who are not set to 
do work, and tho-e who are—would 
be pregnant with information. And 
lastly, that part of the report which 
discloses the tiumhei of ni-es which 
have not 1h*cii distributed in the 
.-c\eral classes, winild Ik* of great 
'able, as indicating the (piarter where 
the iu-pectors under the order- of 
(lovernment might ino-t advantage¬ 
ously make their inquiries. 

Tin* rlasse- and orders of pm.r 
that ordinarily become chargeable to 
parishes have been commented upon : 
and a few of the peculiar trait- have 
been sketched of that motley group, 
which cannot be cla—itied in any 
other wav. than a- persons who. fn>n: 
their admitted idleiie—. ought to be 
set to labour: or as jiersons to whom 
the exaction of labour in return for 
relief would lie detrimental, and not 
only detcrimental to their per-onal 
interests, but to tho-e of -ociety. We 
have al-o -tirred up and e\]>oscd tin- 
dregs of society : an operation neither 
pleasant nor useful under ordinary 
circumstances. Hut our inquiries 
have been pathological. And it is 
the duty of the physician or surgeon 
to probe the wound, and examine 
minutely the abscess, and then to 
institute inquiries equally minute and 
more general into the habits and 
constitution of the patient. Then the 
phy sician may' have occasion to com¬ 
ment, in the lecture-room, upon this 
class of diseases : and he would then 
show how many circumstances must 
lie considered and estimated before 
the true mode of treatment ran be 
Jtiionn. And ns quacks thrive upon 


ignorance and credulity, lie might 
gratify the curious student by an 
exposition upon the facility' with 
which imaginary cures might be 
effected. He might show that^ by 
the employment of quack medicines 
the diseased part might be made to 
assume the appearance of health. 
The abscess can be closed; but the 
corruption, of which the open wound 
was only the outlet, will still circulate , 
through the system, deteriorate the 
blood, and at last seriously derange 
the vital organs. The reader will 
apply these remedies in the proper 
quarter. And then, as in the con¬ 
sideration of the lirsf series of classes 
we had occasion to dwell mainly upon 
those characteristics of the poor which 
attract regard and sympathy, it be¬ 
came neees.-ary. in order that the 
general idea might be in accordance • 
with tin* general bearing of the facts, 
to conduct the reader into strange 
-eene-, and among clas-es of human 
being-, which might otherwise have 
been disregarded or unknown. The 
reader now <ce- distinctly that which 
the clamour and clash of rigourists 
and imiver-al-boiie\oleiiee-men might 
■i.ive led him to overlook, viz. — that 
jnutpt rism intiudt s in its letjiom the 
must virtnuus. the must vicious , the 
most industrious. and the most idle; 
and refer- t.< decent, huiie-t poverty 
a-well a- to -qualid destitution. We. 
may conclude by a\erring, that the 
tendency «if an extended system of 
oiit-dn<>r relief, admiiii-teivd in the. 
mamier. and according to the princi¬ 
ple- laid down, would be, to raise one 
da— from the .-tatc of pauperism,—to 
confront di-tiv.—os which the com¬ 
plexity of cidlised society, and the 
exten-ion of the manufacturing sys¬ 
tems. have occasioned, boldly, firmly, 
and humanely, — to distinguish be¬ 
tween the honest indu-trioiis poor, 
and the lazy \agaboud—to give one" 
a fair chance of obtaining employment," 
and toremo\c inducements from tho 
other to prowl about and live njiou 
the public. And if this cau lie in any 
degree attained, it will so far stand 
out in bold contrast to the doctriuesof 
The ICdinhunjh Hecieie . and the prac¬ 
tice of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
which have reference only to tho 
lictdth of the animal fibre, and not 
to -he soul which gives it life. 
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TIIE POACHES J 

OR, JUTLAND A HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS SINCE. 
From the Danish. 

1.—TIIE DKER-BIDKR. 


The Danish isles have such a plea¬ 
sant, friendly, peaceful aspect, that, 
when carried by our imagination back 
to their origin, the idea of any violent 
shock of nature never enters into our 
thoughts. They seem neither to have 
been cast up bv an earthquake, nor to 
.have been formed by a flood, but 
rather to have gradually appeared 
from amid the subsiding ocean. Their 
plains are level and extensive, their 
hills few, small, and gently rounded. 
No steep precipices, no deep hollows 
remind oik* of the throes at Na¬ 
ture's birth ; the woods do not hang 
in savage grandeur on eloiul-capt 
ridges, but stretch themselves, like 
living fences, around the fruitful 
fields. The brooks do not rush 
down in foaming cataracts, through 
deep and dark clefts, but glide, still 
and g:lear. among sedge and under¬ 
wood. When, from the delightful 
Fyen, we pass over to Jutland, we 
seem, at first, onl\ to have crossed a 
river, and can hardly be convinced 
■that we are on the continent, so close¬ 
ly resembling and near akin with the 
islands is the aspect of the peninsula. 
But the further we penetrate, the 
greater is the change in the appear¬ 
ance of the country. The valleys are 
deeper, the lulls steeper; the woods 
appear older and more decayed; many 
a rush-grown marsh, many a spot of 
earth covered with stunted heath, 
huge stones on the ridgy lands — 
every thing, in short, bears testimony 
•to inferior culture, and scantier popu¬ 
lation. Narrow roads with deep 
wheel-ruts, and a high rising in the 
middle, indicate less traffic and inter¬ 
course among the inhabitants, whose 
dwellings towards the west appear 
more and more miserable, lower and 
lower, as if they crouched before the 
west wind’s violent assault. In pro¬ 
portion as the heaths appear more 
frequent and more extensive, the 
churches and villages are fewer and 


farther from each other. In the farm¬ 
yards, instead of wood, are to be seen 
stacks of turf; and instead of neat 
gardens, we find only kale-yards. 
Vast heath-covered marshes, neglect¬ 
ed and turned to no account, tell us 
in intelligible language that there is a 
superabundance of them. 

No boundaries, no rows of willows, 
mark the division of one man's hind 
from another's. It appears as if all 
were still held in common. If, at 
length, we approach the hilly range of 
Jutland, vast flat heaths lie spread 
before us, at first literalh strewn with 
barrows of tjie dead : but the. munlier 
of which gradually decreases*, so that it 
may reasonably be supposed that this 
tract had never, in former times. bco.< 
cultivated. Thi- high ridge of land, 
it is thought, and not improbably, 
was the part of the peninsula that iirst 
made its appearance, rising from the 
ocean and casting it on either side, 
where tin* waves, rolling down, wash¬ 
ed up the hills and hollowed out 
the valleys. On the ei»s» side of 
this heath, appear, here and there, 
some patches of stunted oaks, which 
ma\ serve as a compass to travellers, 
the tops of the trees being all bent 
towards the east. On the k rge heath- 
covered hills but little verdure is to 
be secii.—a solitary grass-plot, or a 
young asp, of which one asks, with sur¬ 
prise, how it came here? If a brook 
or river runs through the heath, no 
meadow, no bush indicates its pre¬ 
sence : deep down between hollowed- 
out hills, it winds its lonely course, 
and with a speed as if it were hurry¬ 
ing out of the desert. 

Across such a stream rode, one 
beautiful autumn-day, a young, well- 
dressed man, towards a small held of 
rye, which the distant owner had ma¬ 
nured by scraping off the surface, and 
burning it to ashes. He and his 
people were just in the act of reaping 
it, when the horseman approached 
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them, and inquired the road to the 
manor-house of Ansbjerg. The far¬ 
mer, having first requited his question 
with another,—to wit, where did the 
traveller come from ?—told him what 
lie knew already, that lie had missed 
his way ; and then calling a boy who 
was binding the sheaves, ordered him 
to set the stranger in the right road. 
Before, howe\ er, the boy could begin 
to put this order in execution, a sight 
presented itself which, for a moment, 
drew all the attention both of the tra¬ 
veller and the harvest people. From 
tin* nearest heath-covered hill there 
came directly towards them, at full 
speed, a deer with a man on hi^back. 
The latter, a tall stout figure, clad in 
brown from head to foot, sat jammed 
in between the antlers of the crown- 
deer. which had cast them back, as 
these animals are wont to d«» when 
running. This extraordinary rider 
had apparently lost his hat in his pro¬ 
gress. as Ids long dark hair flowed 
back from his head, likg the mane of 
a horse in lull gallop. His hand was 
in ineessant motion, from his attempt 
to plunge a knife it held into the neek 
of the deer, but whieli the \ iolent 
springs of the animal prevented him 
from hitting. When the deer-ruler 
approached near enough to the aston¬ 
ished spectators, which was almost 
instantaneously, the tanner, at once 
recognising him. cried, Hallo. Mails ’ 
where are you going to?" 

‘•That you must U'k the deer or 
the devil 1 " answered Mads; but be¬ 
fore the answer could Ik- completely 
littered. In* was already so faraway, 
that tlqj last word' scarcely reached 
the ears of the inquirer, lit a few 
seconds both man and deer vanished 
from the sight of the gazers, 

u \Vho was that?" inquired the 
stranger, without turning his eyes 
from the direction in which the cen¬ 
taur had disappeared. 

“ It is a wild fellow called Mads 
Hansen, or Black Mads: lie hug a 
little hut on the other side of the 
brook. Tunes are hard with him: 
be has many children, L belie* e, ami 
so he manages as he can. He comes 
sometimes on this side and takes a 
deer; but to-dav it would seem that 
the deer had taken him: that is," 
added he, thoughtfully, *• if it really 
lie a deer, (bid deliver us from all 


that is evil! but Mads is certainly a 
dare-devil fellow, though 1 know no¬ 
thing but what is honourable and 
good of him. He shoots a head of 
deer now and then; but what mat¬ 
ters that? there's enough of them; 
far too many, indeed. There, yon 
may sec yourself how they have crop¬ 
ped the ears of my rye. But here 
have we Niels the game-keeper. Yes; 
you are tracking Black Mads. To¬ 
day he is better mounted than yon * 
are.” 

While he was saying this, a hunter 
appealed in sight, coming towards 
them at a quick trot from the side 
where they had first seen the deer- 
rider. •• Have you seen Black Mads?” 
cried lie. I adore he came near them. 

*• We saw one, sure enough, riding 
on n deer, but can t say whether he 
was black or white, or who it was; 
for be was away in such haste that 
we could hardly follow him with our 
eves.' said the farmer. 

••The fiend fetch him!" cried the 
himt.siuan. Mopping his horse to let 
him take breath ; i saw him yonder 
in the lhncrdal. where he was 
skulking about, watching after a deer. 

1 placed myself behind a .small rising, 
that 1 might not interrupt hiti^ He 
fired, and a deer fell. Mads ran up, 
leaped acros.s him to give him the 
death-blow, when the animal, cm 
feeling the knife, rose .suddenly- up, 
squeezed Mails between his antlers— 
and hallo! 1 ha\e got his gun, but 
would rather get himself.” With 
these word- he put his horse into a 
trot, and hastened after the deer- 
stealer. with one gun before him on 
his saddle-bow. ami another sluug at 
his back. 

The traveller, who was going in 
nearly the same direction, now set off 
with his guide, as fast as the latter 
could go at a jog-trot, after having 
thrown oil' his wooden shoes. The* 
had proceeded little more than a mile, 
and had reached the summit of a hill, 
which sloped down towards a small* 
river, when they got sight of the two 
riders. The first had arrived aft the*’ 
end of his fugitive course: the deer 
had fallen dead in the rivulet, at* 
spot where there was much shallow 
water. Its slayer, who had been 
standing acros$ it, and struggling to 
lice himself from its antlers, which 
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had worked themselves into his clothes, 
had just finished liis labour and sprung 
bn land, when the huntsman, who at 
first had taken a wrong direction, 
: came riding past our traveller with 
the rein in one hand and the gun in 
" the other. At a few yards’ distance 
from the unlucky deer-rider he stopped 
his horse, and with the comforting 
* words, “ Non, dog! thou shalt die," 
deliberately took aim at him. “ Hold! 
hold!” cried the delinquent, “ don’t be 
•too hasty, Niels! 3-011 are not hunting 
now; we can talk matters to rights.” 

' “ No more prating,’’ answered the 
exasperated keeper, “thou shalt perish 
in thy misdeeds! ’’ 

“ Niels, Niels!” cried Mads. “ here 
are witnesses ; 3-011 have now got me 
safe enough, 1 cannot go from you: 
why not take me to the manor-house, 
and let the owner do as he likes with 
me, and yon will get good drink- 
money into the bargain.’’ 

At this moment the traveller rode 
up, and cried out to the keeper, “ Fur 
heaven’s sake, friend, do not commit a 
crime, but hear what the man lin> to 
say.” 

The man is a great offender," said 
the keeper, uncocking lib gun, and 
laying it across the pommel of his sad¬ 
dle, “ but as the strange gentleman 
intercedes for him, I will give him his 
life. But thou art mad, Mads! for 
,-now thou wilt come to drive a barrow 
before thee * for the rest of tin life. 
If thou hadsl let me shoot thee, all 
would non- have been over.” There¬ 
upon lie put his horse into a trot, and 
the traveller, who was also going to 
^knshjerg, kept them company. 

They proceeded a considerable way 
without uttering a word, except that 
Ihe keeper, from time to time, broke 
silence with an abusive term, or an 
oath. At length the deer-stealer be¬ 
gan a new conversation, to which 
*^icl 8 made no answer, but whistled a 
tune, at the same time taking from 
his pocket a tobacco-]touch anil pipe. 
•Having filled his pipe, he endeavoured 
to strike a light, but the tinder w ould 
^ot fetch. 

“ Let me help yog,’’ said Mads, 
and without getting or waiting for an 
answer, struck fire in his own tinder. 


blew- on it, and handed it to the 
keeper; but while the latte» was in 
the act of taking it, he grasped flu* 
stock of the gun which lay across the 
pommel, dragged it with* a powerful 
tug out of the strap, and sprang three 
steps backwards into the heather. 
All this was done with a rapidity- be¬ 
yond what could have been expected 
from the broad-shouldered, stout and 
somewhat elderly deer-stealer. 

The poor gamekeeper, pule and 
trembling, stared with rage at his ad¬ 
versary, without the power of uttering 
a syllable. 

" Light thy pipe," said Mads. •* the 
tindcr#will else be all burned out ; per¬ 
haps it is no good exchange thou lin.-i 
made ; this is certainly better.” —■ 
here he patted tin* gun, — ** but thou 
shall have it again when tlmu ghost 
me my own back." 

Nieh instantly took the other from 
behind him, held it out to the deer- 
stealer with one hand, at the same 
time stretching forth the other to re¬ 
ceive his own piece, 

"Wait a momeut," 'said Mails. 
** thou shalt first promise mi—but it 
is no matter, it i< not very likely 
Min’d keep it — though should von 
now and then hear a pop in the 
heather, don’t be mi hasty, but think 
of to-day and of Mike Foxtail.” 
Turning then towards the traveller. 
"Does your horse stand fire V" said 
he. ‘-Fire aw ay.” exclaimed the latter. 
Mads held out the keeper’s gun with 
one hand, like a pistol, and fired it off: 
thereupon he took the flint from the 
cock, and returned the piece to his ad¬ 
versary, saying, " There, tidLo your 
pop-gun ; at any rate it shall do no 
more harm just yet. Farewell, and 
thanks for to-day.” With these words 
he slung his own piece over his ahuiil- 
der. and tvent towards the spot w here 
he had left the deer. 

The keeper, whose longue had 
hitherto been bound by a power like 
magic, now gave vent to his long- 
repressed indignation, in a volley of 
oaths and curses. 

The traveller, whose svmpathy had 
transferred itself from the escaped 
deer-stealer to the almost despairing 
game-keeper, endeavoured to comfort 


* In other words, that ho will be condemned to slavery, and employed on the pub¬ 
lic works in wheeling a barrow. 
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him an far as lay in his power. “ You 
have in reality lost nothing,’’ said he, 
“ except the miserable satisfaction of 
rendering a man and all his family 
unhappy.’’ 

“Lost nothing!” exclaimed the 
huntsman, “ you don’t understand the 
matter. Lost nothing! The rascal 
has spoiled my good gun.” 

“ Load it, and put in another flint,” 
said the traveller. * • 

“ Pshaw 1” answered Niels, “ it 
will never more shoot haft or hare. 
It is bewitched, that 1 will swear; 
and if one remedy does not succeed— 
aha! there lies one licking the sun¬ 
shine in the wheel-rut; he shall eat 
no young larks to day.” Saving this, 
he stopped his horse, hastily put a flint 
in his gun, loaded it. and dismounted. 
The stranger, who was uninitiated in 
the craft of \cncry, and equally igno¬ 
rant of its terminology and magic* 
also stopped to see what his companion 
»as about to perform; while the 
latter, leading his horse, walked a 
lew step- forward, and with the bar¬ 
rel of hi- piece poked about something 
that lay in his w a\. w liirli the -t ranger 
ii"W perceived to be an adder. 

“ Will you get in ?” <aid the krcpci. 
all the while thru-ting with his gun at 
the.serpent. At length, having got 
i's head into the barrel, he held lii- 
picce tip. and -hook it until the adder 
wa- completely in. He then tired it 
off with its extraordinary loading, of 
which not an atom wa- more to be 
seen, and said. “ It that won't do. 
there i- no one but Mad- or Mike 
Foxtail who can -et it to rights." 

The traveller smiled a little iu- 
(Tcduhm-b. a- well at the witchcraft 


as at the singular way of dissolving^ 
it; but having already become ac¬ 
quainted with one of the sorcerers 
just named, he felt desirous to know 
a little abont the other, who bore so * 
uncommon and significant a name. 
In answer to his inquiry, the keeper, 
at the same time reloading bis pieces 
related what follow s :—“ Mikkel, or 
Mike Foxtail, as they call him, be-# 
cause he entices all the foxes to him 
that are in the country, is a ten times 
worse character than even Black 
Mads. He can make himself bard.* 
Neither lead nor silver buttons make 
the Mightc.-t impression on him. 1 
and ma.-ter found him one day down 
in the dell yonder, with a deer he had 
just .-hot, and was in the act of flay¬ 
ing. We rode on till within twenty 
pares of him before lie perceived ns. 
Was Mike afraid, think you? lie 
just turned round, and looked at us, 
and went on flaying the deer. 4 Pep¬ 
per his hide. Niel-,' said master, 4 1 
will be an-u erable.' I aimed a charge 
of deer—hot point-blank at his broad 
back, but be no more minded it than 
if I had -hot at him with an alder 
pop-gun. The fellow only turned 
hi- face towards us for a moment, and 
again went on flawing. Master him¬ 
self then -hot: that had -ome effect : 
it ju-t grazed the -kin of bis head: and 
tliim only, having tirst w rapped some¬ 
thing round it. lie took up his little 
rifle that lay on the ground, turned 
toward- u-. and said. ’Now. iny turn 
i- coiiie. and if you do not -ee about 
taking \onrsel\c- away. 1 Miall try to 
make a hole in one of \ou.‘ Such for 
a chap i- Mike Foxtail.” 


II.—AX-IIJKIUi. 

* 

The two horsemen having reached which led to the court of the mau- 
Ansbjcrg, entered the yard containing sion. ’This consisted of three parts, 
the out houses, turned—the keeper The chief building on the left, two 
leading the way—towards the stable, stories high, with a garret, gloried in 
unsaddled their horses, and went the name of •• tower"—apparently 
thence through an alley of limes, because it seems that no true manor-' 

J 

* The belief in hard men, i. e. of men whose skins were impervious to a musket or 
pistol ball, was extremely prevalent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
They could be killed only by a silver bullet. Fitzgerald, the notorious duellist and 
murderer, ill the middle of the last ccutury, was said to have been a hard man. — See 
Thoms' Anecdotes and Traditions, priuted for the Camden Society, p. 111. 
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ought to be without such an 
t appurtenance, and people are, as we 
d. know, very often contented with a 
Mate. The central building, which 
!• was tiled, and consisted only of one 
jstorv, was appropriated to the nu¬ 
merous domestics, from the stewafti 
down to the lowest stable-boy. The 
right was the bailiff's dwelling. In » 
•comer between the two stood the 
Wooden horse, in those days as indis¬ 
pensable in a manor-house as the em¬ 
blazoned shields over the principal 
entrance. 

V At the same instant that the game- 
keeper opened the wicket leading into 
the court-yard of the mansion, a win¬ 
dow was opened in the lowest story of 
the building occupied by the family, 
and a half-length ligure appeared to 
‘‘view, which 1 consider it my duty to 
describe. The noble proprietor-—for it 
was he whose portly person nearly 
filled the entire width of the large 
window—was clad in a dark green 
velvet vest, with a row of buttons 
reaching close up to the chin, larire 
cuffs, and large buttons on tin* pockets ; 
U Coal-black peruke, with a single curl 
quite round it. completely concealed 
his hair. .The portion of hi- dress 
that was to be seen consisted, there¬ 
fore, of two simple pieces, but a- his 
whole person will hereafter appear in 
sight, 1 will, to avoid repetition, pro¬ 
ceed at once to describe the re¬ 
mainder. On the top of the peruke 
was a close-fitting green velvet cap 
with a deep projecting shade, nearly 
resembling those black caps which 
...have been worn by priests c\en 
within the memory of man.* His 
%wy man was protected bv a pair of 
long wide boots with spurs: and a 
pair of black imuttcrubl($. of the 
kind still worn by a few old peasants, 
even in our own days, completed the 
visible part of his attire. 

“ Niels keeper!" erfed the master. 
The party thus addressed, having 
shown his companion the door by 
, which hewas to enter, stepped, holding 
Jus little gray three-cornered hat in 
piis hand, under the window, where 
the honouraWe and well-born proprie¬ 
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tor gave audience to his domestics and 
the peasants on the estate, both in 
wet and dry weather. The keeper tm 
these occasions had to conform to the 
same etiquette as all the others, 
though a less formal intercourse took 
place between master and man at 
the chase. 

“ Who was that ?” began tbc for¬ 
mer. giving a side-nod towards the 
"corner where the stranger had mitered. 

“ The new writing-lad. gracious 
sir," was t1\e answer. 

“ Is that all! i thought it had 
been somebody. Wlmt have you got 
there?" This last inquiry was ac¬ 
companied by a nod at the game¬ 
keeper's pouch. 

** An old cock niul a pair of chickens, 
gracious sir'*' (This -‘gracious sir,' 1 
we shall in future generally omit. 
1 legging tin* reader to suppose it re¬ 
peated at the end of every answer.) 

“That's little for two day-' hunt¬ 
ing. Is there no deer to come ?" 

“ Not this time." answered Niels 
sighing. “ When poachers use deer 
to ride on, not one strays our 
v av." 

This speech naturally called fur an 
explanation: but as the reader i-al¬ 
ready in possession ot it. we will, 
while it i- being gi\eii. turn our atten¬ 
tion to what was passing behind this 
gracious personage's broad back. 

Mere stood, to wit. the young be¬ 
trothed pair. Junker Kai and broken 
Alette.f The first, a handsome young 
man of about twenty-dvc. elegantly 
dressed and in the newest fashion of 
the time. To show with what wea¬ 
pons ladies' hearts were in those days 
attacked and won. 1 must attempt 
to impart some idea of hi' exterior, 
beginning with the feel, that l may- 
go on rising in my description : these, 
then, were protected by \ cry broad¬ 
toed short boots, the wide legs of 
which fell down in many folds about 
his ankles; under these he wore 
white silk stockings, which were 
drawn lip about a hand's-breadth 
above the knees, and the lops of 
which were garnished with a row of 
the finest lace; next came a pair of 
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* It must be borne in mind that the priests here allnded to are Danish. 

+ Junker (pronounced Yunker,) the title given to a soil of noble family. Frtiken 
\dwnin. of Frue, madam , lady; Ger. Frkulein) is the corresponding title of a young 
lady of rank. 
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tight black velvet breeches, a small 
part only of which appeared in sight, 
the greater portion being concealed by 
the spacious flap of a waistcoat also 
of black velvet. A crimson coat 
with a row of large covered buttons, 
short sleeves, scarcely reaching to the 
wrists, but with cuffs turned back to 
the elbows, and confined by a hook 
over the breast, completed hjs out¬ 
ward decorations. His hair was 
combed back perfectly snmotli, and 
tied in a long stiff queu® dose up 
in his neck. I should merit, and get 
but few thanks from my fair readers, 
if I did not with the same accuracy 
describe the dress of the honourable 
young lady, which may be considered 
under three principal divisions: firstly, 
the sharp-pointed, high-heeled, silver- 
buckiid shoes; secondly, the little 
red, gold-laced cap. which came down 
with a sharp peak over the forehead, 
and concealed all tin turned up hair . 
and thirdly . the loiiu-w ai'ted. 'k\ -blue 
flowered damask gown, the wide 
slccxc* of wliuh. hardly reaching to 
the elbow', K-t't the shoulder' and 
lieek bare, and—what max seem sin¬ 
gular—wii- not laced; but l-’rokeu 
Mette's l'acu xxas so strikingly beauti¬ 
ful. that, in looking at her, her dress 
in!gld easily be forgotten. 

These two eonich personage* stood 
there, as we have said, behind the 
old gentleman, hand in hand. and. a> 
ii seemed, engaged in a flirtation. 
The Junker from time to time pro¬ 
truded hi' pointed lips a* if tor a kiss, 
and tin* lady as often turned her free 
away, not exactly with displeasure, 
but with a roguish smile. The most 
singular tiling was, that ex cry time 
she bent her head aside, she peeped 
out into the court, xvlieve at the mo¬ 
ment nothing xvas to be seen ffor the 
gamekeeper stood loo close under the 
xxindoxv to be visible) but the xvoodeu 
horse and the new xvriting-lad, xxlio, 
the instant he entered the office, had 
placed himself at the open window. 
Tlwt ties latter, notwithstanding tin* 
predicate “ xvriting-lad,” was a re¬ 
markably handsome youth, it may 
seem strange to say, for, in the first 
place, he had a large scar above his 
check, anil, in the second, lie was 


clad wholly and solely as a writing- 
lad. It is needless to stay my narrm*?; 
tive in portraying the mother of 
Frbken Mette, the good Fru* Kh> * 
sten, who was sitting in another win- , * 
dow, and, with a smile of satisfaction , 
observing the amorous play of the 
two young people. The good old lady- , 
eould with the greater reason rejoice * 
at. this match, as, from the beginning, • 
it was entirely her own work. She’ 
had, as her gracious spouse in his 
limiting dialect jocosely expressed it, 
among a whole herd of Junkers 
scented out the fattest, and stuck a* 
ticket on his foot. As the young 
gentleman xvas an only son, the heir 
to Palstnip, as well as many other 
lordships, the match xvas soon settled 
between the parents, and then an¬ 
nounced to their children. The bride- * 
groom, xvlio xvas just returned front 
Paris xvlien Fru Kirsten, in her hus¬ 
band's phraseology, took him by Ae 
born, w.i' |K*rfectly xx'cll inclined to 
i In* matcli. lor x\ liicli no thanks were 
due to him. ;i' Fruken Mette xx'as 
xoimg. beautiful, an only child, and 
lieirc'S to Ansbjcrg, flic deer, wiltt-* 
boar<. and pheasant' of xvMeh xvere a» 
good it' those <*f l’alstmp, while wit|l 
icsjiect to heath-fowl and ducks'ftfe* 
xx a* vastly superior. A' to the bride, 
'he xvas 'O completely under stibjee- 
tion to the xvill of her parents, that 
for the present xxe may leave it doubt¬ 
ful boxx far her oxx u inclination was 
faxourable to the Junker. We 
know, indeed, tiiat the female heart 
usually prefers choosing for itself, 
and often rejects a suitor tor no other a 
reason than because lie xxas chosen 
by the parents ; though if Junker Kai* 
had been first in the field xve slmukl 
not have been under any approhe*-. 
sion on his account. 

When the keeper had recounted aH,. 
his misfortunes,«ich he did uotveft- 
ture to conceal, as lioth the writing- 
lad and his guide, and probably also 
the deer-stealer himself, would have 
made it known, the harsh master 
whose anger often bordered on * 
frenzy, broke forth into the most „ 2 
hearty maledictions on the poacher, 
from which shower of unpropitions 
wishes a few drops fcUxm poor Nieli, 
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of °f .^wter, was 
[JraBea to swallow lus owu equally 
■TWfB^eaut; oaths., As-soon as the 
|u|y-pf-the storm had subsided 
^iven placp to common sense, a 
yaa devised for immediate and 
te Vengeance; the daring culprit 
'jjlfqjald be seised, and, as he could now 
be easily convicted of deer-stealing, 
should.be transferred to the hands of 
Jsijtice, and thence, after all due for¬ 
malities, to Bretnerholm. The diffi¬ 
culty was to catch him, for if he got 
'b'dt-- the, slightest hint of his danger, 
she would, it was reasonable to ima¬ 
gine, instantly take to flight, and leave 
his wife and children in the lurch. 
The.lord of the manor, who had been 
severely wounded iu so tender a part. 
Was for setting forth without a mu- 
• meat's delay, as so much of the day 
. was'Jeft, that before the appearance 
of-, night they might reach the lint of 
BMtck Mads. But the gracious lady, 


in whose reveHgc a surer plan and 
maturer consideration wore always 
manifest, .represented to her impetu¬ 
ous mate, that the darkness would 
also favour the culprit's flight; or, if 
this were prevented, a desperate de¬ 
fence ; It would therefore be better to 
march out a little after midnight, so 
that the whole armed force might 
invest and take the hut at break of 
day. "This proposition was unani¬ 
mously approved, mul the Junker was 
invited t<Pniare in the jieril and glory 
of the undertaking. The bailiff (who 
had just entered to announce the arri¬ 
val of the new writing-lad, and to show 
a letter of recommendation brought 
by him from the bailiff at Vestervig) 
received orders to hold liimsclf in 
readiness, together with the gardener, 
the steward, and the stable-boys, ami 
also to order a peasant-cart to follow 
the march. 


* * *Who does not know — at least by 
Jiaurn — the Xi*se, the being m Iiom: 
“Ufufegorics jilmost all bear the "tamp 
..good-humoured frolic? Who lias 
lHjt heard tell of hi< little rotund 
figure and his red Jacobin yap, the 
symbol of unrestricted liberty ? AVlio 
knows not that the house lie chooses 
as a ■ dwelling, is perfectly safe from 
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tire and other calamities ? The Jiis>o 
is a true blessing to the habitation 
that lie honours with his presence; 
it is secure against lire, storms, and 
thieve,s.— who, then, would take so 
greatly amiss the littl" fellow's gam¬ 
bols? If lie now and then take* out 
one of the horses and rides him till 
lie is white with sweat, it is merely 


* The fiisse of the Scandinavian nations is, in many respects, the counterpart of the 
Scottish Brownie, while, in others, he occaaonally resembles the Devonian and 
-p Cornish Pixie and Portune. He is described as clad in gray, with a pointed red cap. 

Having once taken up his abode with a family, it is not easy to dislodge him, as is 
^evident from^thc following anecdote : — A man, whose patience was exhausted by 
/the mischievous pranks of a Nisse that dwelt in his house, resolved on changing his 
. habitation,^and leaving' his troublesome guest to himself. Having packed his last 

* cart-load of chattels, he chanced to go to the back of his cart, to sec whether all was 
safe. When, to his dismay, the Ni-nc popped his head out of a tub, and with a loud 

■ lymh, said, “ See,4wSit to-day," (See, uhnj fytte ri.) — Thiele, Dantke Folketayn, i. 

* p. f^and AtK*»<tv»hVo. 9.91. 

, Theft are also ship Nisses, whose functions consist in shadowing out, as it were, 
'by night all the work that is to be performed the following day,—to weigh or caHt 
anchor, to hoist or lower the sails, to furl or reef them — all which operations are 
4»rerunners of a storm. For the duty even of a swabber, he does not consider him¬ 
self too high, but washes the deck most delicately clean. Koine well-informed per¬ 
sons maintain that this tpiritun natalin, or nautical goblin, proves himself of kindred 
race with the house or land Nisse by his roguish pranks. Sometimes he turns the 
vane, sometimes extinguishes the light in the binnacle, plagues the ship’s dog, aud 
if there fchance to be a passenger on board who cannot bear the sea, the rogue will 

* appear before mm with heart-rending grimaces retchiug in the bucket. If the ship 

• is doomed to perish, he jumps overboard in the night, aud cither enters another vessel 

* <* swims to land. • 
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for the sake of improving ids action; 
if he milKiTl cow before the milk¬ 
maid is up, it is solely to get her into 
the habit of early rising; if he occa¬ 
sionally sucks an egg, cries “ miou ” 
with puss in the cock-loft, or oversets 
a ntensil, who can be angry with him, 
or grndge him his little dish of Christ¬ 
mas porridge, which no considerate 
housewife omits setting for him in a 
comer of the loft ? It is only when 
this is neglected that hls f character 
assumes a slight dash of vindictive¬ 
ness : for then the mistress of the 
house maybe tolerably sure of having 
her porridge burnt, or her soup grouty; 
her beer will turn, or her milk will 
not cream, and she must not be sur¬ 
prised if she churn a whole day with¬ 
out potting butter. 

Sucli. a little* domestic goblin had 
from time out of mind (and still has, 
for aught I know to the contrary,) his 
abode at Ansbjerg: though it seems 
probable that this was not his only 
habitation, as many years sometimes 
passed without a trace appearing of 
his existence. But just at the period 
in which the events recorded in our 
history took place, lie began to re¬ 
sume his old pranks. The gardener 
from time to time missed some of his 
choicest dowel’s, or several of the 
largest and ripest peaches ; lint, what 
was most wonderful, these were often 
found in the morning in Frbken 
Motto’s chamber, whence it was rea¬ 
sonably concluded that t lie lady stood 
high in the good graces of the before- 
mentioned Nisse. The grooms, more¬ 
over, declared that often during the 
night there seemed witchery among 
the horses, and that in the morning 
one of them would be found so jaded, 
that it would appear to have just 
come off a very long and rapid jour¬ 
ney. They protested—and who could 
doubt it—that they had often been 
heard springing about the stable, but 
that on entering every thing was per¬ 
fectly quiet. Once indeed they even 
got a glimpse of the portentous red 
cap, and afterwards took great care 
to meddle no further in the concerns 
of the Nisse,—a very prudent resolve. 
Such unquestionable testimony failed 
not to make a deep impression on all 
the inmates of the mansion, parti¬ 
cularly the womankind; even the 
gracious lord of the manor himself 
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Itstened'to these report .tilth'* sfeifei 
big with signification. , v .»« 

Such Was the state oftbingp whtm ' 
the expedition against BlfAh* Mhjl, 
was undertaken, which ’ fbrrqed 
epoch in the history of Atfflbjerg, 
was used for many years after as ftp / 
era in the dating of events, as, “Chat* 
happened in the year we went to 
search of Black Mads; that was twef. * 
or three years after,” fee. Jtf 
anxious expectation those left behind 
waited the whole day for the retard . 
of the army of execution. Noon came, 
evening, midnight “but still not one * 
of the party appeared. They at home 
comforted "themselves with the suppo-, 
sition, that the delinquent, after .hV 
capture, might have been conducted to 
Viborg. in which case the whole day . 
might easily have been spent, and after» 
so wearying a march, it was but 4igh£ 
that the troops should get an evenings 
refreshment, and a night’s rest, in fire 
town. On the strength of this ex¬ 
tremely reasonable hypothesis, both 
mistress and domestics went to bed, 
one servant only remaining up. At 
length, about an hour after midnight, 1 
came Junker Kai and his groom, 
lint before I proceed further, it will 
be desirable to explain the cause. If ** 
his late arrival, and of the continued 
absence of the rest of tiro party. 

The poacher’s hut, which he had 
himself erected in a remarkably sim¬ 
ple style, with walls of green turf, and 
a covering of heather, which rested 
uuconfiued on crooked oak tranches 
set together like the timbers of a roof, 
had, considered as a fortress, an ad- . 
vantageous position. In the centre 
of a moor, about eight miles in cprint 
arose a little eminence, which not even 
the most rapid thaw ever placed undeftr * 
water, and which—to a horseman af.’ 
least, was inacce$ijp$, except along a . 
narrow strip of lipid, which* jfopnd 
among turf-pits and gushing springs. 
On this spot Black Mads had raised * 
liis Arcadian abode, where, with 
a wife aud five children, he liveft^ 
by hunting. ' The larger garne was 
eaten fresh, salted, or smoked; the 
smaller he sold under the rose, togp* 
ther with tie deer and fox-skinsu^pd- 
with tiro money thus gained bought* 
bread, and other eatables. Milk the . 
w : fe and children begged from thft 
neighbouring peasants, ** 
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aS' the day was beginning to 
^Heepibrth, the Lord of Ansbjerg ap- 
i$plteachefi the moor at the head of his 
^tooop. Niels gamekeeper, who was 
’Well acquainted with the country, now 
*ede forwards, and led the entire 
united force in safety to the spot 
where the hnt ought to have stood. 
.With consternation he looked in even* 
direction: no hut was to be seen; 
aadpet it was alreadv so light, that, 
if tf lere, no one could avoid seeing it. 
The first thing lie had recourse to — 
his nsual refuge in all times of afflic- 
" ti<m and perplexity—was a long and 
energetic malediction. His gracious 
, lord, who at this moment approached 
for the purpose of learning the cause 
of so cordial an outpouring, gave his 
keeper an equally cordial morning 
salutation, and maintained that he 
*had mistaken the mad and led them 
all astray. But Niels, who was con¬ 
fident on the point, assured him, and 
wen called a dozen black angels to 
witness, that the hnt stood there, but 
that Mads had most probably rendered 
it invisible, no doubt with the assis¬ 
tance of his good friend wirli the 
horse’s foot;* for it was beyond all 
doubt that he understood what the 
Common people call ‘* at liverre syn." 
'His master was jnst on the point of 
coinciding in this opinion as the most 
rational, when the Junker, who had 
ridden further forwards, cried. u Here 
is fire ! ” All now hurried to t he spot: 
and it wa? soon discovered that the 
entire hut -lav in ashes, the glowing 
embers of which here and there still 
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ing to and baggage, could not possibly have 
g ap- reached any considerable distance, 
of his They, therefore, divided themselves 
) was into four bodies. The Junker, with 
, uow his own and another servant, took on 
entire eastern direction, probably that lie 
spot might be the nearer to Ansbjerg and 
stood. Ills beloved; but all his endeavours 
even* proved fruitless. It was to no pur- 
seen ; pose that he lmrried to and fro, and 
that, exhausted himself, liis attendants, and 
ng it. his horses. Sometimes he fancied 
to— that he saw something moving in the 
afflic- distance, but which, on a nearer view, 
g and appeared to be sheep grazing, or a 
icious stack of turf. Once, indeed, lie was 
ached certain that he perceived people about 
cause the spot on which the German church 
e his now stands; but. by degrees, the 
irning nearer they approached, the forms 
it lie became more and more indistinct, 
them until they at length wholly disap- 
; con- pcared. Amid the preparations for 
i, and this unlucky expedition, a supply of 
els to provisions — that necessary basis of 
p. but heroism — had. a> it sometimes hap- 
dered pens in greater vaiv. been entirely 
iissis- ti>rgotten. A third pari of the Junker's 
i the ditisjoii was. therefore, despatched to 
id all supply the omission : but as the man, 
t the on the approach of evening, had not 
syn." returned, the half-famished Junker 
int of resolved on turning his fare home- 
most wards. This resolve, lioneter, was 
» had more easily adopted than executed. 
Here The horses were as exhausted and 
spot; faint as their rider-. Matters, tliere- 
it the fore, proceeded but slowly; mid tHev 
twiiig were unable to weitd their way out of 
e still tin* heath before darkness came on. 


glimmered. Tins discovery led Niels 
to the conclusion, that the aforesaid 
Iang : tailed persondge had carried the 
poacher off, together with liis whoie 
brood.; while the Junker, on the other 
hand, was of opinion, that Black 
Mads himself had set fire to the hnt. 
and then fled. During these* debates 
it had become broad day-liglit, when 
’ a closer examination of the spot was 
undertaken, though nothing was found 
but ashes, embers, charcoal, and bnmt 
bones, which the huntsmen pronounced 
to be those of deer. In accordance 
with the Junkerti hypothesis, it was 
resolved to search the #ighbouring 
heath, as the fugitive, with his family 


The consequence was, that they lost 
their road, and did not reach Ansbjerg 
till after midnight. 

To avoid retrograding in nt\ narra¬ 
tive. I will just briefly mention, that 
the other lliree divisions met with a 
share of luck equally slender: not one 
of them found what they sought. Jn 
vain did they traverse every turf- 
moor; in vain descend into every dell, 
or mount every rising; in vain did 
they seek through all the neighbour¬ 
ing" Ullages and farms—no one had 
seen or heard of Black Mads. Day 
was drawing to a close, ami a night’s 
lodging was to Ik* provided. The 
Lord of Ansbjerg himself landed on 


* According to the Germanic nations, the devil hoe a horse's, not a cloven foot. 
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Rydhauge, whence, after two days’ 
successful sport in shooting heath- 
fowl, he returned to his home. 

The fatigued Junker had scarcely 
satisfied the cravings of hunger before 
he began seriously to think of doing 
like justice to those of drowsiness, 
and therefore ordered his servant to 
light him to his sleeping-room. It 
happened, however, as the hitter was 
in the act of opening the door, that 
lie snnpt the key in two, so that a 
part remained fixed in the lock. To 
wrench it off required a # crow and 
hammer; and then the noise caused 
by this operation would wake the 
whole house. For to what end had 
he hitherto been so quiet, but that 
He might not disturb the ladies’ re¬ 
pose? and had even heeu contented 
with a morsel of cold meat, which his 
servant had succeeded iu procuring 
for him. In such dilemmas, tTie first 
suggestion generally proves tin best: 
and on this occasion the servant un¬ 
provided w itli one 

‘•The tower-chamber." said lie. iu 
a half-suppressed voice, and casting a 
look ol doubt on his master. At the 
name of tin.- well-known, though ill- 
famed apartment, a slight shudder 
passed over the ,I linker, bu lie strove 
io conceal his fear both from the ser¬ 


in at the chamber's one high andmuiv 
row bow- window; the wind waa 
small clouds drifted in rapid, abnoit- 
measured time over the moon. The* 
shadows glided, as it were, like figures 
iu the magic lantern, along the white 
wall, and vanished in the fire-place.- 
The leaden window frames clattered, 
with each gust, which piped and 
whistled through the small loose panes;* 
it thundered in the chimney«*he 
chamber door rattled. JunkeFKai 
was no coward, his heart was set 
pretty near the right place; he dared, 
t^» meet his man, ride his horse, had 
it oven been a Bucep lalus; in short, 
he feared no living, or, more correctly 
speaking, no bodily creature: but 
spirits he held iu most awful respect. 
Tlie time and circumstances, but more 
particularly the bad reputation of the 
chamber, set his blood iu quicker* 
motion; and all the old ghost-stories, 
presented themselves unbidden before 
hi- excited imagination. Phantasms* 
and Morpheus contended for posses-, 
-ion of him : the tir-t had the advan¬ 
tage. Ii»- did not venture to shut his 
eye-, lmt stared unceasingly on the' 
opposite wall, where the shapeless 
shadows -eeuied gradually to assume 
lot in mid meaning. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances. it i- a comfort to have 


vant and him-elf. with a forced .-mile, one'- back free, and till one's foes iu 

ami with the question, uttered in a front. He therefore sat up. dashed 

tone of inditfereiiee. whether the bed a-ide the curtain at the bed » head. 


there was in order for sleeping? and cast a glance backward*. The 

The answer was in the atlirmnthe. bed stood in a comer; at the foot was 


as the gracious lady always had the 
bed iu this chamber held in readiness, 
although it had never been used w itliiu 
the nieiiion of man. As she kept the 
keys of all the other spare bed¬ 
chambers—a precaution quite need¬ 
less with the one we speak of, which 
contained only a. bed, two chairs and 
a table, and was, moreover, by its 
ghostly visiters, considered as suffi¬ 
ciently secured against depredations— 
no excuse nor objection could be 
made. The .1 linker, therefore, suf¬ 
fered himself to be conducted to the 
formidable apartment; aud the ser¬ 
vant having assisted him to undress, 
left a light on the table, took his de¬ 
parture, aud closed the door after him. 

It wag a darkish autumnal night. 
The waning moon was approaching 
her last quarter, her curved half disc 
stood deep iu the heavens, aud shone 


the window; oppo.-ite the side uf the 
bed was the plain wall, the tire-place, 
and beyond that the door, llis eyes 
glided uloug to the wall beliind^iiiu, 
where hung an ancient portrait of a 
doughty kuiglit in plute armour, with 
n face in form aud dimension.- resent-, 
Whig a largo pumpkin, aud shadowed 
with dark thick locks. On this hie 
anxious looks were fixed. It appeared 
and vanished alternately, as the cloud# 
passed from or covered the face of the' 
moon. In the first case, the couute- 
uance seemed to expand itself into a 
smile, in the Litter, to shrink into a 
gloomy seriousness. It iu%ht pos¬ 
sibly, thought he, the spirit of a 
former possessor of roe manor, which 
now-, after the -extinction of his race, 
had taken possession of this remote 
apartment. Like the shadows on the 
wall, courage and fear chased each 
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id the Junker’s sou!; at length In vain, he found not a trace of his 



S 


irfcge having gaiped the mastery, 
lay down and delivered himself 
>/the'power-of Morpheus. 

had hardlyslumbered more than 
^4jatf-to-hohr, when he was -waked by 
-Sjasiqise Eke that caused by the opening 
ja^kusty lock. He involuntarily 
“* hfa eyes, which fell on the 
r door, where a white figure 
‘arid vanished almost at the 
i* insfeult. The door was then 
; wjth‘ a soft creaking. A shiver- 
ajensation passed over him. He, 
t jier'ei£thele8s, continued master of 
/ids terror, his cooler reason had not 
; tput^ sUeeumbed under the powers of 
riuSaginatioH. It was probably the 
.Aefvant, though he, who, although 
•jjtodrtksed, wtslvcd to see if the light 
We*a.‘extfnguished. Sbrtfcwhat tran- 
•'qftilised by tins supposition, he witli- 
fwrew^his lofiks from the door, but now- 
.perceived before the window the dark 

* uppfr half of * hnman fignre. The 
- butfine of the head and shoulders was 

perfectly distinguishable. The .Junk¬ 
er’s courage now forsook him; but 
, what was to lie done? flight was not 
to be thonght of, for if he would 
escape by the door, by which the 
white fignre had disappeared, he might 
'again encounter it: the window was 
-out of the question, and other outlets 
he had not noticed. His natural 
courage rose again to a pitch that 
enabldfl him to cry out. “ Who is 
there?” At this exclamation, the 
fignre seemed to turn quickly round, 
bqt made no answer; and after some 
moments sank down slowly under the 
window, and nothing more was after¬ 
wards to be seen fir heard. No be¬ 
nighted wanderer could long more 
heartily for day-light than our poor 
Junker: he did not venture to close 
bis eyes again, fearing, when lie 
opened them, he should see something 
^appalling. He looked alternately 
"towards the door, the fire-place, and 
the window, in painful expectation ; 
he listened with the most intense 
anxiety,Jjut heard nothing save the 
howling @f the wind, the rattling of 

* thejwindows, anifhis own breathing. 
J>ay at length broke forth,‘'and as soon 
As it was sufficiently fight to distin- 
guish the several objects in the 

•chamber, he ^*rose and examined 
every thing with the utmost attention. 


nightly visiters. Having thus paid 
dearly for his experience, lie hastened 
to leave this unquiet lodging, with the 
sincere resolve of never more passing 
a night in the haunted chamber. 

As soon as the family met. at break¬ 
fast, and the Juuker had given an ac¬ 
count of their fruitless expedition, tin* 
lady of the house put to him the veri- 
natural question, How lie had slept 
after so much fatigue ? 

“ Quite well,” was the answer. 

The Friikon smiled. “ I think you 
slept in the tower-chamber,” said site. 

The Junker acknowledged he had; 
but, being desirous of concealing his 
fright from his intended, he deemed it 
advisable flatly to deny his nocturnal 
acquaintances," while the young lady 
seemed equally bent on extorting si 
confession from him. She assured 
him that she could see by his eyes he 
had not slept, and that he looked un¬ 
commonly pale; but he declared the 
ill-famed chamber to have acquired 
its character unjustly, and added, she 
might very safely sleep there herself 
if she only had the courajjp. 

“ J think," said she, laughing. 

that l shall one night make the trial 
of it." The subject was now dropt, 
and the conversation turned to other 
matters. 

After the old gentleman's retnm. a 
few days passed before any further 
mention was made of rho tower- 
ohaillber: for, in the first place, every 
one was fully occupied in devising, 
setting forth, and passing judgment 
oil the several ways by which Black 
Mads might have’ been captnred, as 
well as in forming the most plausible 
conjectures as to his actual where¬ 
about : and, secondly, much time was 
consumed in accurately and circnm-' 
stantially describing the two days’ 
sport at Itvdhauge. • This copious 
topic being also.cxliausted,*—that is, 
when the history of each bird, hit uy 
missed, had been related, satisfactory 
reasons alleged for each miss, saga¬ 
cious comparisons madebetween dogs 
and guns. &cr &c.,—f’rbken Mette. 
began to lead the conversation to the 
subject* of the haunted chamber, by 
informing her father of the night 
passed therein by her intended; -at 
the same time*playfully, directing his 
attention to the seriousness of the 
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In this second examination viucc him that he hath she. felt.hqmjdfC'l 
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latter. 

he had two inquisitors to answer, of 
whom the young lady pressed him so 
unmercifully by her arch bantering, 
that he at length found it advisable 
to recall his former denial, and confess 
that he was. not particularly desirous 
of sleeping there again. 

“ Is it becoming a cavalier, 1 ’ said 
Mettc, “ to be afraid of a shadow? 
1 am but a woman, and yet 1 dare 
undertake the adventure.” 

“ I will stake my .Sorrel,” answered 
the Junker, “ that you will not 
try it.” 

“ ^ will wager my Dun against it,” 
cried Mettc. 

It was believed that she was in jest.; 
but as she obstinately insisted on ad¬ 
hering to the wager, both her lover 
and father strove to dissuade her from 
so hazardous an enterprise. She was 
inflexible. The Junker now'consi¬ 
dered it liis duty to make a full con¬ 
fession. The old man shook his head; 
Froken Mettc laughed, and maintained 
he had dreamed, and, in order to cou- 


thc more bound to fulfil her engage^ % 
ment. The father, ..whoso pater^l^ 
pride was flattered by tfce coughg&Pfc' 
his daughter, now gave.,his 
and all that Junker .Kai could 
was, that a bell-rope shovtld.be 1 
close to the bed, and that her 1 
maid should lie in the .same 
Mettc, on the other hand, st 
that all persons in the hough f 
continue in their beds, that it 
not afterwards be said they had J 
enpd away the spectre; and tha 
one should have a light .after Jtevdi* 
o’clock. .Her father and the Junleir* 
would take- up their quarters for £htfs» 
night .in the so-called gilded chamber, \ 
which wsfs separated from the tow<w- 
charaber only by a lung.passage. h& 
this room liung the bell with which}' 
in case of ncod, the young lady, wa® 
to sound an alarm. . The mother, 
less heroic than the daughter, readgy 
gave her couseut to the- advenOjre#* 
the execution of which was fixjew 
the following night. 



iv. — mi-: elopement. 


Throughout this momentous night, 
which Mas to iix the future lot of the 
Isabel, or Dun, and the Sorrel, neither 
family nor domestics enjoyed much 
sleep: all lay iu auxious expectation 
of tlie extraordinary things that were 
likely to come, to pass. Mewing of 
cats, screeching of ow|p, barking of 
dogs, drove the dustman* away every 
time he came sneaking iu. The 
stable-boys beard the horses pant, 
snort, and kick; to the bailin' it 
seemed as if sacks were being dragged 
about the granary; the dairy-nuvid 
declared it was precisely like the noise 
of ehurniug; and the housekeeper 
beard, plainly enough, a sort of rum¬ 
maging in the pantry. Not* did sleep 
find its way into the gilded chamber. 
The lord of the manor and the Junker 
lay silent, from time to time casting a 
look at the tittle silver bell that hung 
betweeu them; but* it was mute, and 
so continued to bo. When the tower- 
clock struck one, the Junker began 
to regard Iris wager ns half-lost; but 


comforted himself with the reflection, 
that a loss to one's wife is merely 
a transfer ..from one hand to the 
other. In short, the night passed, 
and — as far as the tower-chain-. 1 
her was concerned — as quietly as 
if there ‘had uever been ghost or 
goblin ill the 'kjt "Id. With tho 
first discernible peep of day-light, 
both the half-undressed gentlemen 
rose, and hastened, givith a morning 
greeting, to the bold layer of sfurits. 
They tapped at the door,—no “ Comp 
in." “ They must both still be asleep." 
Papa opened the door— they entered 
—the lady's bed was deserted aud the' 
bed-clothes cast aside. “ Prstvo," 
cried the Junker, “she has taken flight 
and the Dun is mine.” The old mtm 
did not utter a syllable, but proceeded 
to the servant’s bed, where no onq 
was to be seen; but, on raping the 
clothes, she appeared to vicV, wilh *» 
face like crimson, ^ml in a state , 
profuse perspiration. 'To her masters , 
first eager inquiry she returned. «o 


* In the original, “ Ole LukBjc,” 1. 1., Olute Shut-eye, a personage as wfcjl Ipffri . 
by name to the children of Denmark, as the dustman is toiboee of England. r 
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*aaswer, but staved at them both with 
‘Jst bewfldered half-frantic look. Hav- 
;4ttg at length recovered the facility of 
yggeech, she informed them, in broken 
'Spiff unconnected sentences, that, soon 
|ftflter midnight, she had seen a terrific 
‘^jpeetm come through the wall. In 
*her fright she had buried herself 
fjm|er the bed-clothes, and had not 
<$tftirward8 ventured to raise them; of 
subsequently took place she knew 
'5l0t&ing. This, however, did not long 
a ^miTjP ne a mystery, for the window' 
Its. open, and under it stood a ladder 
Sfcoken Mette had been carried off, 
whom? 

*r%Whst, an uproar was now in the 
itraQsimi! what' outcry, screaming, 

- maledictions without object— 
t$&$etions without answer! “ After 

them! ” was the first order, both of 
ftflher and lover; but in what direc- 
tiettf? The mother, the most, saga¬ 
cious of them all. proposed a general 
‘muster of the whole household, w liich 
the father undertook to carry into effect 
'personally. Having, therefore, sum- 
nfcncd each living being by name, lie 
declared that noonc was missing. The 
whole assembled corps were of the 
same opinion, until Fru Kirsten ex¬ 
claimed, “ When* is the writing lad?" 
“■.The writing lad! the writing lad !" 
now resounded from every moutli. 

( They looked around — looked at each 
Mother—no! no writing lad was there. 
•The bailiff, with two or three others, 
went over to the writhig-nfom, and 
the master cried to the stable-boys, 
“ Saddle the horses and bring them t<> 
-the gsffe like thunder and lightning! ” 
The jagiliff soon neturned, with a rueful 
countenance, and almost breathless, 
with the intelligence, that the missing 
sheep must actually have decamped, 
for the bed showed plainly that no one 
hiul slept in it that night: nor.were 
his sj>ur.* or riding-w hip to be found. 
At the same instant, one of-the 
stable-Jfrpys came running with the 
news, that the Dun was away. All 
now stood as petrified, speechless ami 
Ipoking#at each other, until Fru 
Kirsten broke the silence. “ Our 
Frbken daughter,” said she, “ cannot 
have been carried off by a writing- 
b%; he only came sneaking•here as 
a spy. ]f I greatly err not, the 
robbar is from the west ;* see, there¬ 
fore, if you cannot trace them on the 


road to Vium, and now away! It is 
even yet possible to overtake them, 
for the Dun cannot have gone any 
great distance with two.” Her sur¬ 
mise was correct; on the road she 
mentioned, traces of a qnick-trotting 
horse were plainly to be seen; and. as 
a further proof, not far from the man¬ 
sion, a bow was fbnnd, and, a little 
further, a glove, both belonging to 
Frbken Mette. 

Armed with guns, pistols, and 
swords, master, .Junker, bailiff, and 
gamekeeper, with four other well 
equipped men. hastened away in 
chase of the fugitives, while Fra 
Kirsten exclaimed. After them! 
Bring them back dead or alive! ’’ 
We will now accompany the lord of 
Anshjerg a little way on his second 
expedition. As far as Vium. tin* 
traces were visible enough ; but hero 
they would have lieon lost, if a pea¬ 
sant, of w hom they made inquiry, had 
not informed them, that about two 
hours before daybreak he had heard 
the tramp of a horse leaving the 
town in a westward direction. Pro¬ 
fiting by this intelligence, they soon 
recovered the track, which continued 
in the same direction by the inn at 
Hvam. Here they learned that, 
about two hours before, the dogs had 
made a great disturbance. 'Hie speed 
of the fugitives, therefore, it was now 
evident, had begun to slacken, as 
might also be seen by the traces. 
The pursuer- had reached Sjorup, 
wiiere -a man, standing before the 
mansion, had heard a horse passtiy, 
aud thought lie could discern two 
persons on ir. Now the, track was at. 
an end: here were many roads, all 
with deep namin’ wheel-mts; which 
was the one to follow ? The fugitives 
had followed none of them, probably 
from fear that the horse might fnli, 
but had ridden among the heath. 
,Tbe punchers now halted to hold a 
consultation. Of three high roads, 
one followed a north-wont, one a 
south-west direction,, the third lay 
between them. While these, one 
after another, were under considera¬ 
tion, the conversation turned on tjie 
great event of the night, and parti¬ 
cularly on the suspicions writing-lad. 
One of the men remarked, that it 
occurred to him that he had seen the 
vouth before, though lie could not 
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just then recollect where. 'Another 
had seen a stranger a few days previ¬ 
ously speaking with him privately in 
the wood, and he thought the stranger 
addressed him twice by the title of 
Cornet. Now a sudden light burst 
in npon the old gentleman. “ Ha! ” 
exclaimed he, “ then let us take the 
middle road leading to Vestervig. 
I dare swear that the writing-lad is 
no other than the Major's third son, 
who is a Cornet in the cuirassiers. I 
remember that J'ru Kirsten once cau¬ 
tioned me against him, and said that 
*he came prowling after Froken Mette. 
Ami you,’’ cried lie to the bailiff, 
“ yourself saw the handwriting of 
the bailiff at Vestervig. Either he 
has made fools of us all, or the letter 
was foi gcd. Ami all the while he was 
so still, orderly, and diligent, so cour¬ 
teous, and so humble, that 1 could 
never have imagined lc* was of noble 
race.” Then putting his horse into a 
trot, *• He who first gets sight of rlu; 
runaways,” said In*, ** .shall imve three 
crowns." The troop bad about six 
miles to ride before they, could reach 
the ford through the rivulet at Karup; 
in the meanwhile, therefore, with our 
reader's leave, I will hasten forward 
to our fugitives, who have just 
reached the opposite side. The poor 
Dun. exhausted under her double 
burden, and with the first four or five 
miles’ hurried flight, walked slowly 
and tottering up the heath-co\eivd 
batik. The Cornet—for it really was 
he—from time to time east an anxious 
lot£ buckw ards, and at each time 
gained a kiss from his dear Mette. 
who sat behind him, holding him fi^st 
round the waist. "Du you yet see 
nothing?" she asked, in a tone of 
anxiety, for slit* herself did not d,uv 
to look round. " Nothing yet," 
answered he ; " but Ifear—the sim js 
already a little above the horizon— 
they must be on the road in pursuit 
of us. If the mare could but hold 
out." lint where is voitr brother's 
carriage V" asked she, after a pause. 

“ It ought to have met us bv the 
rivulet nt .day-break; nor can l ima¬ 
gine what detuius it. for my brother 
promised to send his young Hungarian 
servant with it, whose life 1 saved 
five years ago in the war with the 
Turks, when l received this sabre cut 
in the face. That lie is not here is 


perfectly inexplicable. We have stij Ht 
eight miles before we gpt out of tWr 
heath.” ' ;** 

While lie was thus speaking, thfcjjM 
liatl reached, the top of the bank, ana 
the great west heath lay spread. oqC- 
before them like a vast sea but'lMH' 
carriage, no living being war t» w 
seen. The Cornet stopped to let ffiKj 
mare take breath, at the saihe 1 $$&{ 
making a half tnm, the more easily' ^ 
survey that part of the heath that law; 
behind them. This was also naktajc 
amt desolate; nothing was there 
be seen save a few scattered troP 
stacks, nothing to be heard bufctim. 
cry of the heathcock, the nsdio^ip' 
the rivulet, the punting of the jmtttlljf 
and their own sighs. Awhile they 
thus remained, until the Frfikoai broktfc. 
silence with the question, " Is there 
not sometliing moving yonder ? " SJiq. 
uttered this in a suppressed voico* a$ 
if she feaivd it would be heard oil tWf 
oilier Mile of the \vn>te. 

" Thi're i- no time for sfta^ng 
longer," answered he ; I am fehrfhl* 
it i- your father who is coming yon¬ 
der." With the-e words, he turned 
.ig.iiu towards the west, 

•• Oh ! my father," exclaimed Motto 
-i/liing, and at rite sime time clasping 
her lover still more closely. 

lie again looked round. ** They 
seem to draw nearer," said he ; "if T 
urge on the mare. I fear she will fall.” 
They rode onwards a short distance, 
lie with an oppressed, she with an’ 
anxiously throbbing heart. 

" 1 must walk." cried he. and dw- 
momitcd. •• that will so far helpf do 
not look back, dearest girl.” 

" Ah heau'ii! can it be our pur¬ 
suers ? " 

" There are seven or eight of them, 
a.' far as 1 can discern." 

" I low far off may they be ? " asked 
Mette again. 

" Scarcely more than two miles,’’ 
lie replied,' ami notwithstanding Ills 
admonition she again looked back. 

*• 1 see no one,” said site. 

*• Nor do 1 at this moment," he 
answered. " they are most probably 
dowi^iu a \alley: one is just now 
making bis appearance, and now an* 
other. Coiue, come, poor Bel," cried 
lie, drawing the mare after him, “yon. 
ire accustomed at o; her times to carry 
an arched neck, and to lift yo at feet 
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Ipgh enough; now you drag them 
.along the ground, and stretch out 
vpur neck like a fish when it is being 
'hauled out of the water.” 

After a pause, the Frbken asked, 
'** Can they see us?” 
f, “ They ride point blank after us,” 

; j Answered the Comet, “ and gain more 
. and more upon us.” 

“ Heavens! if they overtake us, I 
'fear my father will kill you, dearest 
* r J0Eolger! but I will shield you with 
'$y weak body, for I cannot outlive 

Dm*ing these painful, interrupted 
^Conversations, they had travelled 
two miles from the rivulet, 
^across the western heath. Their pur- 
, aneru were, already close to the east 
.bank, andmight be both distinguished 
and counted. The apprehension of 
the fugitives was rapidly passing into 
despairthere seemed not a gleam of 
. hope. The Comet vied with the 
.glare in pantigg, the Frokeu w ept. 
At .this moment, a tall man clad in 
Jtnown, with a gun iu one hand, and a 
Iqw-crawned hat in the other, started 
up before them out of the high heather. 
'ITie fugitives mSye a stand. Who 
is there? TV here ore you from?” 
died the Comet, in a military tone. 

“ From there,” answered the man, 
“■"where the houses stand out of doors, 
and the geese go barefoot. And where 
,«are you from? and where are you 
jgdbig? But stop, have not we two 
* Wien each other before? Are you not 
*%£ person who lately begged for me, 
vmn Isiels keeper would have laid 
me sprawling ? ” 

* “Black Mads!” exclaimed tho 
Comet. 

So they call uie,” answered the 
♦fwacher; “ but how happens it that I 
meet you liere gp early with such a 
pretty companion ? You have also ap¬ 
parently beeu out poaching. If I can 
help yon in any way, let -me know.” 
“ In time of need,” said the Cornet, 
“ the first friend is the best. I am 
the Major’s sou at Vestcrvig, and 
have heen fetching a bride from 
Ansbjerg. Her father and a whole 
troop of horse are after us. J£ v ou 
can save or conceal us, 1 will be fate¬ 
ful while I live ; but it must be in¬ 
stantly, for they are on the other side 
pf the rivulet." 

Holding his hat before his eyes on 


account of the sun, Mads exclaimed, 

“ Faith 1 here wo have him sure ' 
enough, Avith all his peopled Kin*- - 
men arc hardest towards kinsmen, as * 
the fox said, Avhen the red dogs were 
after him. If you will promise never 
to make knoAvn the place to which I 
take you, 1 will try to hit upon some 
plan.” 

The Frdken promised, and the Cor^ 
net sAvore. 

“ Hear then, children,” continued 
lie, “ they are just now riding along 
the bank on the opposite side of thp .. 
rivulet; before they can arrive on this 5 * 
side, a good time must pass; .and thar^. 
cannot see what we are about. 
the mean Avhile we will set up a hedge 
for them that they will not so easily 
jump over.” Saying these words, he 
laid doAvu his gun, drew forth his 
tinder-box and struck fire. He then 
rubbed two or three handfuls of dry- 
moss together, placed the tinder-box 
among it, blew- till he caused it to 
blaze, then cast it down into the midst 
of the heather, where, after crackling 
and smoking for a lew seconds, the 
fire spread itself in all directions. 
While engaged in this occupation, the 
object of w inch avhs not immediately 
manifest to the fugitives, Black Mads 
did not cease ghing vent to his 
thoughts in the following broken sen¬ 
tences : — “ The Avind is Avith us, the 
heather’s dry ; now Niels keeper can 
soon get a light for his pipe—it is the 
second time lie has had the benefit of 
my tinder-box; the man will, no 
doubt, curse and swagger aboutjgpe 
heath-fowl, because 1 roast them 
Avithout basting; but need knows no 
laAv, and u brave fellow takes care of 
himself. See now! it s beginning to 
smoulder.” With these words he 
rose, and said to the Cornet, “l)o 
now as you see 1 do, pull up a head 
of heather, set fire to it, run ten paces 
toAvurds the north, uud fire the heath ; 
then pull up another, run, and ugaiu 
set fire, all towards the north, till 
you approach that little hcath-hiil 
yonder two or three gunshots distant. 

I will do the same towards the south, 
and then avc will run as quickly buck. 
The Frdken can iu the mean time 
stay here Avith the horse. It will, 
soon be done: now let us begin! 
Light ltefore and dark behind.” W ith 
this formula the poacher commenced 
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kte operations. The Comet followed withstanding her reluctance, bore her 
fii& Instructions, and soon a tract of away. 

heath, two miles in breadth, stood in a “ Now we are at home,” at length 
blase, add both incendiaries immedi- cried their conductor, at the same time 
at^y rejoined the trembling Froken. flinging saddle and package at the foot 
“ We have now earned our break- of a little heath-grown hill, 
fasti” cried Mads, “be so good as “Where,” cried the Comet, also 
follow me, and put up with veiy hum- relieving himself of his burdeif. Efo 
bio accommodation —- but what can looked around without discovering any" 
we do with tills V” lie gave the mare thing bearing the remotest rcsem- 
a slap* with his open hand, “ Can you blancc to a human habitation. A 
find your way home alone ?” suspicion darted rapidly Into his mind; 

“ O,” saUl the Froken, “she fol- but for a moment only. Had the man 
Jows me wherever I go.” been a murderous robber, he could- 

“ No, that she certainly must not, long ago have executed his villanous 
for she would betray us: the door of purpose without any risk of resistance, 
my house is too narrow for her to as long as he himself had literally both 
enter, and we dare not lot her stand hands full. 

without. You are too good to suffer “ Here,” answered the poacher; at' 
harm,” said he to the mare, while the same time raising a very broad 
taking off the saddle and pillion, “but piece of turf and laying it aside, he 
every one is nearest to liimself.” said, “ Some days since 1 lived dbovo 

The Comet, who saw his design, ground, there I might not remain; but 
took his mistress l>y the hand and led it is a puor mouse that has but one * 
lief some steps aside, as if to place her hole." While saying this, he lifted 
beyond the range of the conflagration, and laid aside four or five stoues,, each 
The poacher took his piece, cocked it, as large as a strong man could carry; 
wout up to the side of the mare, held and now an opening was disclosed to 
it behind her ear, and tired. The view sufficiently wide for a person to 
Fiokcu turned round with a shriek <>t' creep into it. 

. horror, just in time to see her poor •• It looks as if they had been dig- 
Dun sinking down among the heather, ging out foxes hero," said the Comet. 
Tears of pity flowed down the pale “ So it should look," answered 
cheeks of the sorrowful girl. Mads “ but before we go in, we will 

“ The jade is as dead as a herring.” just see around us, not on account of 
cried Mails, by way of comforting her; the Ansbjerg folks, who cannot .yet 
“ she did not even hear the ivjiort.” have passed by the fire, but there 
lie then took off the bridle, laid might possible lie others in the neig^* 
saddle and pillion on one shoulder, bourhood. They looked oi* every 
lib gun on the other, and began to side: to the south, west, and north, 
move onwards, at the same time en- not a living being was to be seen, and 
couraging the lovers to follow as fast all the eastern quarter was hidden iu 
us they could, with the grateful in- clouds of smoke so dense that -the 
telligeneo that his castle lay at no Itcains of the morning sun were 
great distance. able to penetrate them. 

“Only don't look behind you,” “ Have the kindness to stoop," saW 
added he, at the same time quicken- Mads, while lie himself crept in on 
ing his pace, “ but think of Lot’s all fours, “ mul just follow me. THo 
wife.” door is low, but the place will very 

The Froken, though in a riding well hold its; 1 will bring yoay bug* 
habit, * was unable to go so fast gage in instantly.” * 

through the tall heather. She fre- With some difficulty they followed 
queutly stumbled and entangled her- tlieir conductor, and soon found them¬ 
self in the branches. The Comet, selves iu the subterranean dwelling, 
therefore, without waiting for permis- a spacious apartment, the walls ’of 
sion, took her in his arms, and, not- which were composed of huge imhewn 

* She was no doubt habited en Amatone, as waa the fashion in Denmark abeotffc* 
date to which our story refers. At aautch later period, Matilda (sister of oar George 
1 LI.) Queen of Christian VII. rode in a garb nearly resembling a man’s. 
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stones, and the roof of beams laid 
dose to each other, from which hung 
' & lamp, whose faint light but imper- 
fiectly (Hummed the objects present. 
; ©n the one side were two beds, a 
vlarger and a smaller; on the other a 
-bench, a table, two or three chairs, a 
-Chest,’and two hanging presses. In 
the smaller bed lay three naked chil¬ 
dren, who, on the entrance of the 
strangers, dived, like so many young 
vM ducks, under the covering. On 
die side of the large bed sat Lisbeth, 
■alias Madame Mads, knitting a stock¬ 
ing, which in her astonisluneut she 
let fall with both hands into her lap. 
At the end of tlic table stood a little 
red-haired man, clad in skin from his 
'dun to his knees, whom the host 
introduced to his guest as his good 
-friend Mikkel Foxtail. ** We were 
-once digging here,'* added lie. smil¬ 
ing, and pointing to Mikkel. ** after 
his half-brother,* and so found this 
nook. Mike thinks it lias been a 
robber’s cave in former times: but it 
may also have been some old warrior* 
banal-place, for there stood there 
two or three black pots with bones 
-and ashes in them.” At the name of 
robber’s cave,” a shudder passed 
over all the Frbkcn’s frame: her lover 
observing it. said in French, u Fear 
not, my dearest, here we arc secure: 
bat it pains me that the first habita¬ 
tion, into which T conduct yon, should 
inspire you with honor and disgust.” 
* 4 “ I will show you all my con¬ 
venienses and luxuries,” continued 
ike poacher, at the same time opening 
-& door in the background. “ There is 
my kitchen, where we dare have fire 
«j*hr in the night; here is also my 
dining-room,” added he, pointing to a 
salting trough and some legs of veni¬ 
son that were hung to smoke over the 
fire-place. “ Bread and meat I have 
also got, and I bought a drop of mead 
in Viborg with the last deer-skin.” 

- With, these words, he set a stone 
bottle ind a wooden dish, with the 
aforesaid provisions on the table. 

“ Bat and drink as much as you 
desire, and of whatever the house 
affords; and when you wish to depart, 
you shall have a trustworthy guide.” 

The Comet pressed the hand of the 
honest Troglodyte, and said, “At 


the present moment I have nothing to 
offer you but my thanks-” 

“ I require nothing,” said Black 
Mads, interrupting him; “but pro¬ 
mise me only that you will never 
betray me or iny cave.” 

With the most solemn assurances, 
this promise was given; and the, 
lovers now partook of a breakfast, to 
which hunger and joy at their safety 
imparted a double relish. 

At the suggestion of their host, 
they resolved on waiting till evening, 
before they again entered on their 
interrupted journey. In the mean¬ 
time, Mikkel offered to go out and 
reconnoitre ; both to watch the pur¬ 
suers. and make inquiry after the 
carriage from Vestervig. The first 
time lie went no further than the 
opening of the cavern, from whence 
he informed them, that the party had 
ridden round the burnt space, and, in 
two divisions, proceeded westwards. 
Some hours after, he ventured oift a 
short distance on the heath, and re¬ 
turned with the intelligence, that they 
had now taken a north-wot direction, 
and that the heath would most pro¬ 
bably Ik* quite safe, as they could not 
suspect that the fugitives were *till on 
it. and had no doubt been led out of 
the right track by fal*e information. 
A little past noon Mads ami Mikkel 
went out together, the latter to order 
a conveyance in one of tin* villages 
lying to the west. After an hour had 
passed, Mads returned with the intel¬ 
ligence that he had met with a young 
fellow who apjieared tit him some¬ 
what suspicious, and who from his 
accent seemed to be a Herman. Ho 
inquired the way to the inn at Ilvam, 
..ml whether some travellers had not 
passed by in the course of tin* day. 
From the description of the young 
man’s person and dress, the Cornet 
felt convinced that it was his brother’s 
Hungarian servant. They therefore 
both went out, and were so fortunate 
as to overtake him about a mile from 
the cave. We will not detain tho 
reader with the Hungarian’s account 
relative to the non-appearance of tho 
carriage, but merely mention, that 
liotli lie and the coachman hail mis¬ 
taken for Kamp rivulet that which 
runs some miles to tin* west, and 


* Viz. a fox, in allusion to Mikkel’a surname of Foxtuil. 
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where the carriage was then waiting. 
With equal brevity, we will further 
remark, that a little before noon he 
had been stopped and interrogated by 
the pursuers, and that he had not 
only skilfully extricated himself out 
of this examination, but had sent them 
in a direction which he rightly jndgod 
would not lead them into the track of 
the fugitives, of whose fate, however, 
he was in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty. 

The next morning, the Cornet and 
his fair companion arrived safe at 


m 

Vestervig, where they became quur 
and wife, and obtained from his elderf 
brother, the owner of the estate, a 
small country house at Thye for their 
habitation. Junker Kai got at first 
a galling disappointment, and se¬ 
condly, after the lapse of a twelve- 
month, a still richer Frdken from thff 
Isle of Fyen. The lord of Anabjerg 
and his lady washed their hands clean 
of their daughter, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the humble and penitent letters of 
her and her husband, were not to be 
reconciled. 


The Poacher. 


THE HOHSE-GABDEIf. 


Near the west end of Ansbjerg 
woixi there is an open space, consist¬ 
ing of an extensive green, entirely 
surrounded by old venerable beeches. 
Annually, on the first afternoon of 
Whitsuntide, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the neighl>ouring pa¬ 
rishes are accustomed to assemMe at 
this spot. On that day many houses 
stand empty, and in many are left 
only the blind and tiie bed-ridden : 
for the halt and crippled. pro\ided 
they lack not the sense of seeing, 
must once a-year enjoy themselves 
amid the new fresh verdure, and— 
like Noah's dove—bring home a bright 
green lien-hen bough to their dusky 
dwellings. 

What joy! what shoals! The 
llorse-Oarden—so is this trysting- 
placo named—at this time resembles 
a bee-hive: incessant Imstle, ciuUe» 
pressing backwards and forwards, in 
and out: every soul benfP only on 
sucking in the honey of joyousness, 
and imbibing the exhilarating summer 
air. How they hasteti, how they 
flutter from .flower to flower! greet, 
meet, separate, familiarly, gaily and 
hastily! How many a young swain 
brings or finds here the lady of his 
heart! At a considerable distance 
from the hive may lie heard its cease¬ 
less hum and tumult. 

The nearer you ’approach, the more 
varied is the joyous uproar. The 
monotonous hum resolves itself into 
shout, song, and laughter, rattling of 
leaves, sound of fiddles nud flutes. 


Swarms, pour in and out on every side 
of the green wood. The lower orders : 
in their Sunday garments, the higher 
classes in elegant summer attire, 
cavaliers in black, ladies in white. . 

- Is there dancing here ?" 

" Ob, yes. here is a forest ball, a 
dance on the elastic greensward.' 1 

••Do yon see that village fiddler by 
the large beech yonder, towering high 
above the surrounding multitude? 
Do yon see how rapidly his bow 
dances up and down amid hats 
adorned with flowers ? And there is , 
a regular countrv dadee, a real Scot¬ 
tish ! •' 

•• Am I iu the Deer-park, in Char- 
lottenluud ?" * you will ask. ‘-See 
what a nmulier of carriages, elegant 
equipages, coachmen iu livery, horses 
with plated harness, tents with cold 
meat and confectionery, coftee-pots 
on the fire, families reclining on the 
grass around a basket of eatables!’’ 

Yon are in the Horse-Garden. 
This is Whitsuntide's evening in 
Lvsgaard district. — the beauteous 
Nature’s homage-day. Thus is this 
holiday celebrated till the sun goes 
down; but formerly it was only the, 
common people of two or three heigh- 
Injuring parishes that assembled here, ^ 
though this innocent merry-fnajdng 
is, without doubt, an ancient custom, 
as ohl as the wood itself. 

Ten years after the events reland 
in the foregoing chapters had taken 
place, the summer festival was, ah 
I’sual, held in the Horse-Garden. A 


* Two places of public resort and great beauty in the neighbourhood of Copen¬ 
hagen. On St. John’s (Hans’) ere, the former place is thronged with the inhabitant* 
of the capital and vicinity, for the purpose of drinking the waters of a well held in 
itreat edeem. 
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loan from whose grandson I in my 
young days heard the story, gave the 
following account of it:— 

“It was during my first year’s 
service as bailiff at Kjasrsholm, I had 
foy sweetheart at Vium; she was 
distantly • related to the clergyman 
there. On the first day of Whitsun¬ 
tide she agreed to meet me in the 
Horse-Garden, where we arrived so 
early that we found ourselves the only 
persons in the place. Wc wandered 
for an hour or two in the wood, until 
the sound of a violin announced to us 


that the people were assembled. We 
went to the spot as lookers on, sat 
down and observed the* dancers. 
Shortly after, I noticed that two 
gentlemen, with a lady and two chil¬ 
dren, were approaching along the 
path leading from Ansbjerg. Being a 
stranger in the neighbourhood, I in¬ 
quired of my companion who they 
were. ‘ Hush,’ answered she, 1 it 
is the family. The tall stout man is 
the old gentleman, who became a 
widower about five years since. The 
ypung one, with a scar on his cheek, 
is his son-in-law, the lady his daugh¬ 
ter, and the two Junkers their chil¬ 
dren. Ten years ago she eloped by 
night with the young gentleman. 
While the old lady was living, a re¬ 
conciliation was not to be thought of; 
but after her death, the old gentleman 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
he received them into his house. At 


his decease they will inherit both 
honse and land.’ The party con¬ 
tinued standing for some time, amus¬ 
ing themselves with looking at the 
country folks, and then gave them 
something for drink. On a tree that 
had been levelled by the wind, sat 
two elderly men, with a jug of beer 
between them, and each with his 
pipe. On the family approaching 
them they rose and took the pipes 
from their mouths. 


man in going away, ‘ that you do not 
get jammed between the branches of 
the deer you are riding on there.’ 
At this they all laughed heartily, and 
I could, from time to time, hear the 
old man’s jolly roar, that resounded 
far in the wood. 

“ ‘What does that allude to?’ said 
I to my companion, ‘ and who arc 
these two old men?’ 

“ ‘ The one,’ answered she, ‘ in the 
green frock, with the gray hat, is the 
gamekeeper. The other, in the brown 
habit, is Mads the under-ranger, who 
lives close by, and whom the young 
gentleman brought with him. The 
story of the deer I will tell you.’ 

“ Wlille she was relating this and the 
whole history of the elopement, my 
notice was attracted by a pair, who 
were having a dance to themselves, 
while all the others stood watching 
them. 

“ ‘ Who arc they ?’ inquired 1; ‘ they 
look a little remarkable, particularly 
the youth in the long yellow skin in- 
effables, in that blue jacket, and that 
extraordinary cap on his head?’ 

‘“He is no youth,’ answered she, 

‘ but a married man ; it is his wife lie 
is dancing with; he comes from Tur¬ 
key, and accompanied his young 
master home from the wars, lie is 
secretary and gardener, and is both 
pot and pan in the house. Ilia wife 
has been long in the young lady’s 
sendee, and, they say, helped her 
away when she eloped from her 
parent’s house.’ ” 

And now my stoiy is ended. Many 
ages of man lie between then and now. 
There half been ringing and singing 
over several generations since the 
persons therein commemorated passed 
to eternal rest. Both the old and the 
young lords of Ansbjerg have long 
been forgotten in the neighbourhood, 
and no one now knows aught to tell of 
Black Mads. The manor-house has 


» “ ‘ Sit still,’ I heard the young man 
say $ and turning to the elder, ‘ you 
are now better friends than when you 
struck a light for Niels’ pipe by Karup 
rivhlet ?’ 

“ ‘Yes, gracious sir,’ answered the 
person addressed with a smile; ‘ there 
is no animal however small that will 
not fight for its life. It was a bad 
business, yet has turned out well.’ 
Tpe party laughed. 

* *Be careful,’ said the old gentlc- 


often changed its proprietors, the 
lands have been sold and divided. 

Of the robber’s cave alone, an 
obscure and confused tradition has 
been preserved. On the great hcath r 
about two miles west of Karup stream, 
are some heath-covered hills, which, 
yet bear, and ever will bear that 
sinister name; but no one now thinks 
that there was once an asylum for 
tender and steadfast love, a paradise 
under ground. 
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A Ride to Magnesia. 



A BIDE TO MAGNESIA. 


The sun was already below the 
horizon, when wc entered on the plain 
of Magnesia. Our poor brutes were 
sadly jaded; for the latter part of the 
journey had been very severe. For 
some time it had been over a rocky 
path, strewn with loose stones; and 
the last stage is by a pretty abrupt, 
and very rough descent. My poor 
animal had cast a shoe, and the only 
relief-that could be afforded in his 
calamity, was to dismount and lead 
him. we, too, were somewhat tired; 
but the glorious sight that burst upon 
us, bathed our spirits afresh in the 
waters of invigoration. The road had, 
for some time, kept ns dodging among 
crags and corners, which allowed no 
prospect, and where, indeed, we were 
well employed picking out our way. 
But when we emerged, what a sight 
did we behold! One of the noble 
Asiatic plains stretched before us. 
Far as the eye could reach, to right 
and left, the green expause extended; 
and immediately before us, it was only 
in the far distance that the boundary 
of hills was seeA, Here and there 
clumps of trees variegated the turf; 
and a fair river wound itself amid all, 
looking like some huge and silvery 
serpent disportiug itself in this apt 
solitude. Think how beautiftTl such 
a scene must have looked at evening, 
when the tops of the hills, and a few 
fleecy clouds were rosy in the sun¬ 
beams. Its expression was Para¬ 
disaical, the rather, because the empire 
of Peace was invaded by no sight nor 
sound. The air was absolutely still, 
exceptor the sound of our own foot¬ 
steps: as for our voices, aftGr the 
first expression of delight, they were 
hushed. Wc seemed to be gazing on 
some primeval solitude, — on the 
spot where Astrrca might have last 
lingered, and whence the impress of 
her footstep had not been yet obli¬ 
terated by the violence of man. It 
■was a perfect presentation of the stall 
and calm, and touched the same asso¬ 
ciations that arc made to thrill by 
Flaxman or Rctsch. 

On the verge of this plain, snugly 
ensconced under the lec of the hills wc 
halil been descending, lies the city of 


Magnesia. It is of reverend aspect, and 
quite worthy of its incomparable situa-. 
tion. It is placed so closely under the 
hills, that its details arc vciy gradually 
unfolded to one advancing. First ajpfr; 
pears a minaret, that most graceful.of 
architectural conceptions; then comet? 
a burying ground, and at last peep 
out the domes of the baths and 
mosques, and particular houses. The 
place has quite the air of having come 
to bide itself in this quiet nook; and 
its inhabitants seemed to be of the 
same mind, for not one of them could, 
we sec. At such an hour, poetic 
justice demanded that there should 
have been, scattered over the ways, 
groups of peasants returning from their 
toil, and citizens refreshing themselves 
with an evening walk. But here seem¬ 
ed to be no fields to cultivate. All 
looked as if-it were common land; and 
one could but feel what a first-rate 
exercising ground Oglu Pascha had 
for his cavalry. As for the citizens, 
walking does not come within their 
idea of enjoyment; to which exertion 
is so essentially opposed, that probably 
half of them would forego their very 
pipes, if smoking were attainable only 
on condition of filling and lighting 
for one’s self. 

Now, let me say, that a wayfarer’s 
trouble is not always over wfien he 
has arrived at the city of his destina¬ 
tion. 1 should like" to put any one 
who thinks it is, outside of oue or two 
places that I know, and tell him to 
liud his way in. Lc grand capitain 
thanked the garrison, of Malta for 
having had the kindness not only, to 
capitulate, but to open the gates for 
him, as otherwise he did not see How 
he should ever have got in. And so, 
I opine, there be places where a cap!? 
t ulation would be incomplete withotw 
the attendance of one of the indigenous 
to act as pilot. I am afraid that I might 
have taken this journey in vain, fend 
sighed in exclusion, had I been left to 
my own devices for tiro effecting of jm 
entry. The river surrounds, in' grew 
part, the walls; and one might make 
pretty well the entire circuit before 
totting the right point of ingress. Bit 
one of us was gifted with'tQpographjtal 
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Instinct in high degree, and at once 
nosed the course that was to lead 
ns to the bridge. Our poor brutes 
' seemed to sympathise in the refresh¬ 
ment" of our spirits; and even my 
■ unfortunate Rosinante consented to his 
burden, and put his best foot fore¬ 
most. One of his feet, alas! was 
what maritime gentlemen would call 
aregular worser —the foot which lacked 
a shoe, and which, defenceless, had 
to sustain such rude, battering. The 
hoof of this foot was cracked, and I 
was in much tribulation, both on the 
poor horse’s account and on my own. 
But I made the best of the circum¬ 
stances ; encouraging the animal with 
all,that 1 could remember and imitate 
of the dialect in which man converses 
with the horse: and comforting my¬ 
self with thinking how soon the poor 
fellow would be stabled and shod. 

The bridge, over winch wc passed, 
was very pretty and not very shaky, 
nor by any means so broken-backed 
as arc the greater number of Turkish 
specimens. At the moment of our 
passing, it was lined with venerable 
old fellows, who had turned out to 
enjoy then 1 evening pipe. They were 
dressed in the most approved and un- 
> reformed stylo, and many of them had 
long beards, descending to the girdle. 
They sat in perfect stillness, no man 
speaking to, or seeming to care for his 
neighbour. Indeed, from experiences 
among them, wc might almost argue 
that though man is by nature grega¬ 
rious, be is conversational only by 
acquirement. -At any rate, they show 
how few words may answer all the 
purposes of business, and how little all 
'of us would talk, if wives and domestic 
matters were proscribed subjects. As 
we passed through the midst of them, 
not a soul looked at ns, not a nudge 
ffid one of them give to liis neighbour, 
not a puff less of smoke was emitted. 
One might have concluded it to be 
^with them an every day occurrence 
to sec three Europeans ride in such 
style into their town. Yet you might 
behold to say, that they iiad never 
seen such an entry before. The mode 
qf travelling is so strictly regulated by 
necessity, that, in all probability, of 
all the few Franks who have entered 
this place, none have ever done so in 
the independent style we affected. 

• At least if, by chance, some couple 
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may have done so, it has certainly 
been where there has existed a know¬ 
ledge of the people and language. If 
our appearance did not at first en¬ 
lighten them as to our greenness and 
ignorance, we soon stood confessed by 
our attempts at inquiry. Our first 
object was, of course, to discover the 
habitation of the Serapb, whose name 
we had writtou down in our own cha¬ 
racter; as the hieroglyphics which 
stood for direction to the letter would 
have been uo guide to us. Now, our 
stock of words did not go the length 
of any direct inquiry; for Katch 
Sahet , our old stand-by, was now 
used up. 

“Seraph, — Serapb," — we sang 
out, with as strong an expression of 
inquiry as wo could throw iuto our 
looks and gestures. At tliis some of 
them certainly did look up, but with 
the least excitement conceivable. One 
of the more benevolent vouchsafed to 
us a few words, but soon stopped with 
the most imniistakeabfe look of pity 
when he saw that we did not under¬ 
stand him. Evidently he pitied our 
ignorance and despised us. No fur¬ 
ther attempt was made to enlighten 
us; nor were the peaceful seniors in 
the least discomposed at the unsuc¬ 
cessful result of tin; inquiries that 
possibly were uttered in the speech 
of the old man. Wc had nothing for 
it but to go a-liead, and trust to the 
chancd of falling in with some one 
better skilled in the language of signs. 
Oh, thought we, had it ueen any 
where near Naples that this escapade 
hail conducted us, we might have 
done well. Among those pantomimic 
people the language of the lips be¬ 
comes au unimaginative and lazy ex¬ 
pedient, by no means necessary to 
the ugles of communication. Nature, 
whose voice is one to all, lias given to 
them such force of gesture, that it 
must be a very long and difficult story 
that they could not tell or understand 
without words. But poor old John 
Turk is a different animal, and can be 
dealt with only by dialectic precision. 
Never had wc seen such an exempli¬ 
fication of their incurious, impassible 
diathesis as they now presented to 
our cost. Wc turned back a long and 
admiring gaze at the group as we 
passed onwards, for truly it was a 
most picturesque position. Bnt we 
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had to revert to4he present necessity 
of finding some lodging, more per¬ 
haps on account of the horses than of 
ourselves. For us it would have been 
no great hardship to pass the night, 
should need be, on the dry soft turf, 
beneath the clear sky, which shone 
so purely above us that we absolved 
the neighbourhood from all suspicion 
of marshes, which are the only objec¬ 
tion to slipping in the open air in this 
country. All looked dry, and clear, 
and pure. But our poor horses, who 
had been beguiled into an effort by 
the sight of the town, began now 
again to droop, and evidently con¬ 
sidered us chargeable with a breach 
of promise in thus prolonging their 
labours. Whither to go we could not 
tell. A labyrinth of streets lay be¬ 
fore us, and amongst them it was our 
object to pick out the way to the Ar¬ 
menian quarter. Turks keep early 
hours, and but few people were astir 
i« the streets when we entered, and 
after our wanderings had continued 
but a short time scarcely a soul was 
to be seen. Now J am prepared to 
say, that no desolation is like the de¬ 
solation of strangeness in a large city. 
*St. Jerome in the wilderness, or 
Styiites on his pillar, were not more 
lonely than many a poor recluse in 
our city of two million inhabitants. 
And we ourselves would hftve been 
infinitely more at ease had we been 
called upon to bivouac beyond the 
sight of human habitation. 

Up one street and down another we 
passed, till we were wearied almost 
beyond endurance, and really uneasy 
for our cattle. We met no one ; or if 
we did, no one that noticed us. The 
muffled figure of some woman would 
pass by, who, when she saw the 
gaodrs, would draw her veil j et more 
closely over her, and lmrry on her 
way. One or two children stopped 
to stare at us; but we knew experi¬ 
mentally that their untutored fanati¬ 
cism was more likely to have a shy at 
our heads, than to attempt to under¬ 
stand or direct as. We kept a sharp 
look-out for some Greek or Armenian 
house wherein, for lucre’s sake, we 
might be received in the first instance: 
reserving to ourselves the introduc¬ 
tion to the Seraph as a bonne boucke. 
But stiff we wearied on, and saw no 
hospice. All was shut up, and closed. 


They were evidently not of the social 
temperament that distinguished oar 
Smyrna friends, — no doors were 
open, no family parties visible, bo 
suppers spread out. Some two hours 
passed away—night fairly descended.; 
and then the place might have passe4 
for a city of the dead. 

The fix was becoming unquestion¬ 
ably awkward, and our mirth, whicb 
had thriven wonderfully on the ab¬ 
surdity of our position, was passing 
over to what old ladies call the wrong 
side of our mouths. Such an incurious, 
apathetic set we had nover before met. 
If our expectation had* not been 
exactly that some bustling Boniface 
would have come rushing out to wel¬ 
come us to his best parlour, we had 
at least reckoned on finding some per¬ 
son who knew the value of money, 
and the requirements of stoangers. 
But we were completely nonplused 
at the actual complexion of affairs, ' 
and I am afraid began to be out of 
humour with this particular part of 
the Sultan’s dominions. Stiff, how¬ 
ever, we retained that facetious satis¬ 
faction that every wise man finds $tt 
the bottom of a really good embro- 
glio. viz., the sense of having con¬ 
cocted an ad^ enturc, and the curiosity 
of seeing what will come of it. Thus, 
though appearances were as if ym 
should have to remain riding about 
those streets in infinitum, we knew 
that something or other must turn up; 
and were only a little impatient for 
the denouement. 

At last we stumbled on the benevo¬ 
lent stranger who was to help us out 
of our difficulty. A man in Christian 
costume was seen hastening towards * 
us with the air of one who had heard 
that his friends were in trouble, and 
needed his assistance. 

“ Bona sera, signori.” • 

llow musical did the words sound f* 

“ Oil man,” said we, “ per cariia , 
tell us what good soul of a Grade 7 
will take us into his house this night.- 

“ J\ulrotii miei , j'ou are tpo late to 
get into any house this night. They* 
arc all gone to bed, ami their houses. 
are shut up. Yon must go to the 
Khan.” 

“ Do you know where the Seraph 
-lives?” * 

“Surely I know — it is not, far 
from this spot.” 





/** Then, if yon wohld be very kind, 
'rtfc will take ns to bis bouse: for we 
Bpfe a letter for him, and we hope to 
$nt to at bis house.” 

“ Jindiam ,—come along; it is late, 
•bat the Seraph will not have gone to 
.bed, for he is rich, and has much bnsi- 
-ofess. Only, my masters, yon mast 
make haste, so that if he cannot re- 
oeiveyou, I may have time to lead you 
*tp«the Khan before that be also shut.” 

This last was a very disagreeable 
•Suggestion; but we would not admit 
in oar own minds the probability of 
our* needing the resources of public 
entertainment. We had made up om- 
conclusions that the Seraph was a von* 
good fellow; and that no good fellow 
would turn us adrift under the cir¬ 
cumstances, even though the enter¬ 
tainment of 11 s might cost him a little 
inconvenience. 

For something like another quarter 
of an hour we followed our benev o- 
lent guide, who led us into a quarter 
of comfortable <and respectable ap- 
peaiance. It was not interior to the 
Armenian quarter of Smyrna, except 
ip respect to pictorial effect as a 
whole. The houses were particularly 


he would he mire to know somofbmily 
of the place which would, on his re>- 
commendation, receive ns. But after 
some few biinutes we began to think 
our messenger was a long time away, 
and I determined to have a peep at 
what was going-on. I entered the 
garden, and saw at once that the work 
was in no prosperous condition—the 
letter was not even yet read. The 
worthy merchant had evidently been 
disturbed in the prosecution of culi¬ 
nary duties, for a vessel of water was 
before him, and a lettuce in his hand. 

lie had taken a good look at K-, 

who was not quite unabashed at this 
cold reception, and was now minutely 
inspecting the letter before opening 
it. Like most moneyed men, he was 
very silent and veiy deliberate. At 
last he got the length of opening the 
letter, and slowly read it through. 
This being achieved, it did not seem 
to occur to him that it was necessary 
topsay any tiling to ns. The scorn.* 
was much such as might take place 
at the reception of some poor relative 
by a rich London merchant. 

“ Signore Seraph,” said K-, 

“ our friend .Tolm gave us this letter 


good, tod built in a more scclusive 
tajrlt; the; better ones being almost 
all detached) Before one of the \ cry 
|{$sii of these;our guide stopped. 

“ Here lives the Seraph- 

• ' It w as adomicile of most promising 

appearance, surrounded by a garden, 
and in eveiy respect snng ami unex¬ 
ceptionable. We had so lived in 
hopes of finding this house, and so 
thoroughly made up our minds to stop 
therein, that we were nearly riding at 
once into the enclosure as if we had 
been invited and expected. We were 
discreet,, enough, though, 'to consider 
that the worthy Armenian might pos- 
- sibly be a little startled at tlic uncx- 

S ectcd apparition of such'a party, so 
etached K- as a deputation, to 


to you, because he thought \ou might 
like tu be of some service to us during 
our short visit.” 

“ What caa I do for you ?” 

“ You can tell us of some house 
where we can put up for the night.” 

“I do not kuow any such house. 
There is none such in Magnesia.” 

“You cannot mean to say that 
none will receive the friends of your 
countryman, John.” 

“ Gentlemen, you must go to the 
Khan. I know of no place but the 
Khan. In the Khan you will find 
excellent accommodation.” And 
having said thns much, lie rocom- 
mcnccd scuttling about among his 
cookery, and fairly turned the cold 
shoulder on the whole party of strait* 


present our compliments, and accept 
*the invitation which we doubted not 
Would fq|low. • . 

' J - — ■ and myself remained witli- 

* ogt the gate to take earc of the steeds, 
. and to expect the result Of onr em¬ 
bassy. We exchanged congratulations 
on the good fortune of having brought 
up in such «nug quarters, and agreed 
* were right now. If the 

. “. rfl ph could not receive us himself, 


gers. 

Now this gentleman was a bad 
specimen of his kind, thus to dishon¬ 
our the recommendation of his very 
respectable friend at Smyrna. k Or 
perhaps something had gone wrong 
with liimthatdayon ’Change. Certain' 
it is that such a reception we had 
never before experienced. In every 
place i,o which we hadf come, wo had 
always found some one who, for Jove 
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or money, waa glad to Xeoeivts ua.- In 
more than one cas$, it had been for 
tiie former consideration; and indeed 
in some villages it is the recognised 
privilege of the greatest mau to re¬ 
ceive the wayfarer. It is to. them a 
rare occasion of playing the enter¬ 
tainer, and, besides, gives them an 
opportunity of hearing all sorts of 
travellers’ tales. Besides, it is a good 
office, which they themselves may 
require at any time; and it is, even 
on sordid grounds, good policy for 
them to establish relations of hos¬ 
pitality throughout the country. One 
ease is in my recollection, where a 
large party of us, with I know not 
how many followers and horses, were 
received most cheerfully, though arriv¬ 
ing at a lato hour, jintl in such formi¬ 
dable numbers. The most hospitable 
attention was paid to ns, and abun¬ 
dant provision of all kinds made ; and 
at our departiugour entertainers would 
receive no penny of reoqpipcnse. And 
other such can I remember, though 
none perhaps where the demand w as 
so strong. # , 

Rejected from tin* gate of the 
Seraph, whom we voted a barbarian 
and a curmudgeon, our ambition re¬ 
solved itself into the anxiety to reach 
the Khan before they shut up for the 
night. OuY new acquaintance, who 
had guided us to this inhospitable 
threshold, was waiting for us outside, 
as though in distrust of our being 
received. lie stuck by us like a good 
man and true, till he "had conducted 
us far away to the upper part of the 
ton n, where lies the Khan. 

We saw a large building, with a 
frontage something like Newgate. On 
a rude sort of divan, in the doorway, 
sat the Khaudgi smoking, who gave 
not the least sign of noticing our ap¬ 
proach. Through the doorway wo 
had a .perspective view of an inner 
court of considerable extent, ia dif¬ 
ferent parts of which glimmered the 
cheerful blaze of lire ami lamp. Se¬ 
veral people w ere passing to and fro, 
and a 1 together the place looked far more 
life-like than the dull streets through 
which we had been passing. 

Our friend approached and saluted 
the Khaudgi, who returned the com¬ 
pliment "with all grave civility. A 
colloquy then followed on the subject 
of onrselves, during which *thc Turk 
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read our personal presentments wigt - 
some apparent Interest. It probalsjf« 
required some scrutiny to convip® * 
him that men travelling. thus unat¬ 
tended were not vagabonds. Perhaps 
the same idea had something to go* 
with the shortcomings of our friend 
the Seraph. In the present case 
result was of a more satisfactory kind} 
for the Khaudgi uttered a courteous 
welcome, and motioued to us to diq-%, - 
mount. Our friend, to whom we had 
previously explained our necessities^ 
told us that, in consideration of Ilia 
request, ti.e Khandgi would take the 
trouble of supplying our wants in.the 
way of eating, though, .as the bazaar 
was long since closed, we should have 
to wait some time for our supper. We 
were only too glad to hear that there 
was any prospect of a refection, and, 
thanking him heartily for -hi* good 
offices, w e entered the caravanserai. 

Immediately at the entrance of this 
hostelry was an uncommonly snug 
little apartment, wherein many of the 
more sociable of the guests were dale-** 
ing their baccy. Our will was veiy 
good to have made a temporary 
lodgement here while the more sub¬ 
stantial repast was in course Of prepa¬ 
ration. But we followed tho respe^f 
table gentleman to whose care wo 
had been '■unsigned. Our luggage’/ 
was not very cumbersome, consisting 
only of our saddles and bolsters, 
which we were able to removie at 
once, as the two hours’ patrolling had 
quite cooled the horses. Poor things! 
they had still to waft' for their pro- 
vender, for though we signified that 
w e wished them to be fed directly, the 
authorities • gave ns to understand 
that they must wait. They have a 
great objection in those parto feed 
any particular horse, or horses, •'ex¬ 
cept at the same timo w ith all tho 
, others, believing that thoso of the 
animal* who have nothing to pat, 
hearing the others chumping tlleir 
com, arfe made enfions. It is but &&P 
to tkem,tof say, that they arc very 
kind tO the brute creation. Tcf rneir.’ 
care we left our quadrupeds -awhittJf 
and ascended to wliat wa3 to lie- Quh 
chamber. We passed along an exj* 
tensive gallery witlr a gveat ipany 
doors, at one, of Which 'our conductor 
stopped-and produced a largtfktar* 
We were introduced to a ihodlately 

. * X * 
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capacious cell, entirely bare of furni* 
> tare, but quite clean. Of this room 
and key we were put into possession, 
and, throwing down our traps, made 
ourselves comfortable. It was exactly 
like the cell of a prison; massy stone 
walls, with one little aperture by 
*?ay of window, which, however, 
was not barred, neither was it 
glazed; at which w r e were not asto¬ 
nished, for glass is hereaway an ex¬ 
pensive, or at least an unusual luxury. 
The character of the Khan is consis¬ 
tently observed throughout, as we 
learnt subsequently more particularly 
— viz., that of a place which affords 
necessities, but no superfluities'—no¬ 
thing portable. House and home you 
cannot easily carry about with you, 
and these the public institution pro¬ 
vides : but all things edible, or wear¬ 
able, oj* convenient, you must provide 
for yourself. 

Our good friend brought a lamp, 
which he set upon the floor; and, as 
the evening wag coolisli, and the cell 
ihIuUI the air of not having been tenanted 
for a long time, we signified to him 
that a fire would he agreeable. 
Hating made the exception in our 
favour, in virtue of which he had un¬ 
dertaken to supply our various neces¬ 
sities, lie set about fulfilling his con- 
. tract with a good will, and seemed 
only anxious to know what he could 
do for us. , We pointed to the bare 
floor, and insinuated an appeal to 
him, as a ma.i of honour and a gen¬ 
tleman, whether such a couch did not 
admit of improvement. It is very 
probable that he uttered in his sleeve 
some objurgation on Frankish luxury, 
that could not he contented to sleep 
as other people did; or, at any rate, 
to pro^jtle capotes like other people. 
Ilut he signified to us his intelligence 
of our meaning, and his ready acqui¬ 
escence ; and soon entered a satellite 
laden with rugs, on which a prince 
might have reposed, to say nothing of 
a weary traveller. * 

Behold us, then, stretched on our 
couches around the tire, soothing our 
spirits w ith tliat best of smoking in¬ 
ventions, the nargille. The providing 
pf these, and of coffee, without sugar , 
came within the legitimate province 
of the lvhandgi, who keeps a cafe in 
* c establishment; every thing else 
mi he may give you, is of pure 


pace. Should any body, in these 
travelling days, be ignorant, of the 
constitution of a nargille, lot him un¬ 
derstand that it is a smoking device 
on the same principle as a hookah, 
but marvellous]}' superior in effect. 
The smoke is drawn through water 
by means of a long snake-like tube. 
Herein lietli its agreement with the 
Indian vanity: but the difference is 
this, that instead of the sickly compo¬ 
sition, half rose-leaves, half guava 
jelly, that composes the. chillum of 
the hookah, the nargille is fed with 
pure tobacco; of a particular kind, 
indeed, and passing by a particular 
name, but still a veritable specimen 
of the genus nicotiana. It is called 
timbnoke, and professes to come only 
from Persia. 

We were not left long in undisturbed 
possession of our apartment. The. 
key had been made oven to us with 
much formality : but we soon found 
that our tenancy was understood to 
imply no right of seclusion. The news 
of our arrival had spread, and sundry 
of the other inhabitants of the Khan 
were smitten with the desire of seeing 
what sort of animals these were who 
travelled in Mich fashion. Our door 
opened, and first one man, and then 
another, entered in the most uncon¬ 
cerned style. It was highly amusing 
to see liow' coolly they walked in : 
some sainted us, and some did not. 
Some brought their pipes or mirgilles, 
with which they squatted on the floor, 
and watched us. As we could not 
talk to them, they talked to one an¬ 
other about us: staring, at the same 
time, with all their eyes, and pointing 
imeonstraincdly to the individual or 
object that happened, for the tiutt 
being, to engage their curiosity. Many 
addressed inquiries to us, and shrugged 
their shoulders at our ignorance of a 
language with which, probably, tbe} r 
had never before met any one unac¬ 
quainted. These gentlemen, be it re¬ 
membered, were not of the. sober inha¬ 
bitants, but chance occupants of the 
inn—merchants and vagabonds of all 
kinds. Merchants, among them, al¬ 
ways are vagabonds; men who travel 
with their wares from one place to 
auotlicr, according to the complexion 
of markets. 

We were at least as much amused 
at marking them, as thoy were with 
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us, and not much more constrained in 
our personal observations. Many an 
equivocal compliment fell harmless on 
their ears, which, had it been under¬ 
stood, would have ruffled their smiles. 
At last an individual entered, who 
evidently came on business. He made 
a short announcement to us, and waited 
for a reply. Of course no reply was 
forthcoming, except some general in¬ 
vitation to sit down and make himself 
happy. This ho, was bv no means 
disposed- to do. He repeated his 
words with an emphasis that seemed 
to imply that he was not to be trifled 
with, and that it was no use pretend¬ 
ing not to understand' him. lie 
exemplified what 1 suppose to 1>" a 
general fallacy of our nature,—fori 
have often encountered the same ano¬ 
maly,—that is to say, he repeated his 
words slowly and emphatically, as if 
one, though ignorant of the language, 
could not fail to comprehend his mean¬ 
ing, if expressed clearly and delibe¬ 
rately. We wore brought no whit 
nearer to a sense of the emergency. 

As in despair he continued to repeat 
one word. “ Aiviin, nivan, r in a rone 
that appealed to our every sympathy 
ns reasonable beings, we felt the liill 
indecorum of our continued uuintclli- 
goncc, and would gladly ha\e com¬ 
pounded, by appearing to understand, 
and allowing the event, to work itself 
out. Hut this would not satisfy our 
friend: there was evidently something 
to be done by us. 

“ Aivan, aivan V' shouted the assis¬ 
tants, in chorus. 

It was useless. Tin* word was not 
in onrvocabulary. lie now began to 
gesticulate vehemently, passing Ills 
feand several times o\er his face, and 
performing other evolutions. These 
to mo, I confess, , onveyed no mean¬ 
ing; but K-, being of quicker ap¬ 

prehension, somehow extracted from 
the pantomime an idea of the fact. 

14 Depend upon it, he means some¬ 
thing about the horses.’’ 
r S-improved upon this sugges¬ 

tion, turning to account the extra 
knowledge that lie possessed of the 
ways of these people. “ 1 have it. 
lie means where are the halters for 
our horses. These are never pro¬ 
vided in the Khan stables, and all 
travellers take them for themselves.” 
Here we were at fault: none of us 


had been provident of this article, mi 
we wanted words to beg the stable¬ 
man to provide, if he could, the halters, 
and put them in the bill. In the 
midst of our perplexity a man entered* 
whom we hailed as a friend in need. 
He was a Greek, unmistakeable ’by 
physiognomy, even had he not been*, 
so by dress. How delightful it was 
to find a channel of communication 
re-opened, those only can judge who, 
like us, have been deprived of the 
uses <)f speech. < lur words became, 
indeed, **ea wrteosvra. Jn a trice he 
explained to us the whole matter,* 
which was as we had supposed. He 
appeared to lx* quite proud of the 
distinction of being the only person 
who could communicate with us, and 
assumed tin* office of interpreter with 
great gu>to. Through him we ex¬ 
plained that wo should like to pay a 
vi-it to the stables, and the groom 
summoned us at once to follow' him. 
The company all cleared ont as wc 
rose: partly from civility, and partly 
because they wanted to see a little 
more of us. Wo did not, in the least, 
doubt the honesty of these gentry; 
but. seeing that so little ceremony 
o-ii-noil a-, to right of entry into our 
apartment, we did not know bnt that 
some unscrupulous person might take 
advantage of our ab.-ence to overhaul 
our effects. Wo therefore judged 
it prudent to remove those of our 
(‘fleets which might most strongly 
pro\uke their cupidity. Onr sad¬ 
dles were heavy, and could not 
easily be pocketed, but our pistols 
might, have been stowed away under 
their voluminous dresses, and carried 
off without the observation of the 
Khandgi. These, therefore, we car¬ 
ried with us, aud with such garniture 
1 personally cut a pretty figure. My 
weapons were so prodigiously long, 
that their but-ends considerably 
overtopped the boundary of my 
pockets, and gave me thoroughly tWo. 
air of a highwayman. The exhibi¬ 
tion amazed us, but did not appear to 
strike Hie natives as extraordinary, who 
doubtless thought that such was the 
ordinary walking attire of our nation. 

The uuinielligiblo groom walked 
foremost with a lantern, and led ns 
across the great quadrangle of the 
Khan, to his particular domain. Ijr 
was a right good stable, comfortable 
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and clean, and in which a horse 
might rejoice himself. It was full of 
heroes, and asses, and camels—for 
which last species of animal a stable 
is only an occasional luxury. Gene¬ 
rally, the track of these hardy brutes 
lies where there is no stable to be 
found, and they are wont to travel in 
such numbers as to defy any ordinary 
hounds of habitation. Here they 
seemed to be quiet neighbours, and 
not at all offensive to the smaller 
quadrupeds. Once on the spot, we 
managed to get over the difficulty of 
the halters, aud as the time of feeding 
was approaching, we led our steeds 
out to water. The poor shoeless one 
was sehsibly the worse for liis journey, 
mid stuck out his off fore-leg in a 
manner that boded ill for the morrow. 
However, they all took their corn 
well, so we bade them good-night, 
and hoped for the best. As we were 
out, we pursued our peregrinations 
awhile, and inspected the domestic 
economy of the establishment. The 
building occupied a Large square, with 
the court open in the middle. The 
stables arid other offices occupied most 
of the ground floor, though some 
little room was left for public apart¬ 
ments. The gallery, on one side of 
which we were lodged, extended 
round the court, and was throughout 
divided into separate gue<t chambers. 
These were all, like ours, solid-, square 
cells, affording the accommodation of 
four walls, and a pan for fire, Be¬ 
sides this, each room contained a water 
pitcher, and this was the sum 0 / fur¬ 
niture. We promenaded for some 
time up and down the gallery, and 
peeped into many open doors, so that 
we saw several samples. In one or 
two of these we saw parties of tra¬ 
vellers, on whom we gazed -with as 
little ceremony as had been used to¬ 
wards ourselves, and with as little 
offence. They certainly were worth 
looking at, for they were wild fellows, 
collected from no one knows where, 
looked uncommonly picturesque, 
last our host brought in the sup¬ 
per, for which wo were particularly 
well disposed. We were at no time 
fastidious, and at that precise mo¬ 
ment of most indulgent mood to¬ 
ward all cooks. But the moss that 
appeared almost baffled appetite. 
Turkish cookery, as practised by the 


great, is first-rate in its kind. Bnt 
if this supper was a fair sample of 
their homely fare, I should not be 
ambitious of again proving the 
cookery of a Khan. It was presented 
in a tub of vile aspect, which one 
would have scrupled to admit to the 
office of a pediluvinm, aud which cer¬ 
tainly any respectable scullion would 
have rejected from the service of 
washing dishes. Its contents were of 
the most suspicious character. In 
a greasy soup floated fragments of 
animal substance, corresponding in 
texture and form to the parts of no 
edible creature within our knowledge. 
This was garnished with anchovies, 
aud a goodly loaf of bread, which 
last article was beyond reproach. Of 
course we had no spoons, nor forks ; 
so we tucked up our sleeves, and 
dived into the soup. That which had 
offended the sight proved yet more 
vile in the tasting; yet, since it pretty 
a\ ell quenched all desire to eat, if in 
some, sort, after all, did the duty of a 
supper. 

All was quiet in the Khan at an 
early hour,- and nothing disturbed our 
slumbers. Early the next morning 
we rose and wandered forth into the 
town. It is a happy custom for the 
traveller, that the Mussulmans are 
careful to place a fountain near all 
places of public resort, for thus has 
he always means of performing in 
some sort liis ablutions. What with 
the fountain, aud a Turkish bath, we 
contrived to put ourselves into condi¬ 
tion for the emergencies of the day. 
The first thing was to sally forth into 
the bazaar in search of a breakfast. 
Here we made it out 011 kabobs, and 
a sort of cake like a large crumpet; 
the cake doing the office of a plate. 
Kabobs are things better in a story 
than in mauducation, being exces¬ 
sively greasy compositions of odd 
pieces of meat stuck on skewers, a 
poor imitation of the sausage. We 
found the town rising in our estima¬ 
tion as we viewed it by daylight. 
The bazaar does not, of course, af¬ 
ford such a display of rich merchan¬ 
dise as is to be found in that of 
Smyrna. There is no show of costly 
carpets, aud silks from Bronsa and 
Damascus. But the town, quoad 
town, is decidedly superior to the 
Asiatic metropolis. The streets are 
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wider, the buildings more substan¬ 
tial, the vagabonds not so many. 
All looks clean and respectable. 
Here is no bustle of commerce, m 
appearance of social fermentation. 
All has the quiet and settled air of a 
place where the inhabitants have 
made their fortunes, and retire to en¬ 
joy themselves. Seclusion and bliss¬ 
ful ignorance have preserved them 
from the crotchets of reformers, and 
continued to them the benefits of a 
wholesome despotism. 

Hut a sound burst upon our cars 
which made us start. A gush of 
music, as from a full military band was 
borne upon the air: and in good tunc 
and measure, moreover, did it sound. 
AVc knew that we were in a country 
accustomed to raise any given number 
of soldiers at short notice; but irre¬ 
gulars, wont to be disbanded on 
the termination of their special ser¬ 
vice. Hut the case turned out to be 
that Magnesia was a grand ca\ airy 
depot. AVc followed the sound and 
came up with the regiment, returning 
to their barracks. A noble appear¬ 
ance they presented. The horses 
were first-rate, and the men iiue 
strapping fellows, who looked as if 
•they could do the, state some service. 
AVc stood at the corner of a street 
past which they wen 1 marching, and 
had a good view of t Item. It was a 
very strong regiment, with a full com¬ 
plement of a thousand men. Their 
uniform was of the new school, that 
is to say, after the European model. 
The, specimens of the, regular infantry 
that are to be seen at Smyrna and 
Constantinople, give but an unfavour¬ 
able idea of the Turkish troops of the 
•line. It becomes them little to be 
cross-belted after our fashion, and 
they seem to be sulky under the con¬ 
straint of their accoutrements. But 
these horsemen rode by in gallant 
style, showing, as occasion arose, ex¬ 
cellent horsemanship, and gathering 
perhaps some vivacity from the noble 
animals whose curvetings demanded 
a vigilant eye, and firm seat. After 
.all, cavalry seems to be their natural 
■strength, as it has been ever since the 
days when they rode wild in the plains 
.of the Selinga. The natural genius 
of the people may be sufficiently un¬ 
derstood, by a .comparison of the 
.gallant-looking, serviceable dragoons, 


with the sluggish fellows who carry 
the musket. • They seem to be no 
more the stuff whereof infantry is to 
be composed, than they are the stuff 
of which sailors are to be composed. 
At this latter transmutation many 
efforts have recently been made, and 
a good deal certainly effected, so far 
as regards the mechanical duties of 
the, sailor. All who were in presence 
with the Capitan Pasha, lately, on 
the coast of Syria, werq*surprised at 
the improved state of their powers 
of nautical evolution. But this is 
merely an effort, whose effects cannot 
last, for the stuff is not in them of 
which a sailor is made. Then' look 
and bearing is enough to condemn 
them immediately, and, moreover, 
enough to show that the training is 
by no means agreeable to them. 
Is'ow all these dragoons looked as if 
their occupation was exactly to their 
taste, and as if they were proud of * 
their horses and themselves. The 
only absurdity on the parade (for 
there was an absurdity, or it would 
have been contrary to all Turkish 
precedent) was, that after the colonel, 
as gallant-looking a fellow as one 
would wish to see, came his pipe- 
bearer, with the tools of his craft 
strapped to bis back. This certainly 
did come at tin* tail of the procession 
with something of the air of an anti¬ 
climax. 

AA'e followed closely after them ■ to 
see the fun, and arrived at the parade 
ground before the barracks, just as 
they had dismounted, and were walk¬ 
ing about their horses to cool. AVe 
had some little hesitation about ven¬ 
turing among them; for they have, 
curious notions on the subject of the 
evil eye ; and it had happened to one 
of our friends to get a particularly 
good pummeling from some soldiers, 
merely tor looking attentively at their 
horses. But these men were very 
civil, and even invited our approach. 
One or two of the officers spoke to ns. 
Presently came a man who beckoned 
us to follow him, which w r c did with¬ 
out the least idea of whither it was 
that w r e wore bound. He led ns right 
across the parade ground, and into 
the grand entrance of the barracks. 
Here we were received by a gentle¬ 
man, who addressed us" in Italian, 
and informed us that ho wap the 
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sead physician to the regiment, and 
the particular friend of the colonel, 
Who was waiting up stairs to receive 
ns. Up stairs we went, the doctor 
preceding us, and volunteering to in¬ 
terpret. The room was a most de¬ 
lightful retreat from the glaring heat 
of the day. The floor was coolly 
platted, the walls were nearly bare, 
the sun was excluded, and nothing 
hot met the eye. The colonel was 
sitting on tl^j divan at the upper end 
of the room. He rose as we entered, 
and received us most, politely. Inill him 
colonel to express the fact of his being 
at the head of a regiment. But in 
truth he was a much greater man than 
such a title is wont to describe. Mot- 
only was bis regiment so strong in 
numbers, but he was the military 
governor of the town; his correct 
style in their own language is Miralahi. 

We could see plainly enough that 
he was a person of some consequence; 
but the Italian doctor was determined 
to leave us, if possible, no chance of 
a mistake in this matter. He inter¬ 
larded his intern unciary discourse, with 
a continual annotation of asides, which 
became monstrously amusing, seeing 
that they were spoken in full andiem e 
of the individual who was their unsus¬ 
pecting subject. He impressed on our 
serious consideration that the colonel 
was a very great man indeed; able to 
'do pretty well what he liked in Mag¬ 
nesia ; and we were to take note that 
he, the doctor, could do w hat he liked 
with the colonel. I do not know 
whether he handed over our speeches 
to the colonel in a more genuine state, 
than we were quite sure he did those 
of the colonel to us, from the quantity 
of alloy that we were able to detect . 
It is probable that at least he polished 
our compliments, and somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated our conditions. At any rate 
we were a very pleasant party, and 
seemed mutually satisfied with our 
conversation. After a considerable 
interval, during which we had par¬ 
taken of his hospitable cheer, we 
arose to depart. But he would not 
allow us to go, saying, that English 
officers visiting that strange place 
must be his guests. He would first 
show us the barracks, and then wc 
must go home witli him, and dine. 
This proposal delighted us much, and 
' we bowed a willing assent. We had 


the curiosity to inquire how he had 
been made aware of our arrival, as 
he evidently must have been, by the 
token of his having recognised us on. 
the parade ground, and having Bent 
to ns the invitation. He told ns that 
in the routine of his daily reports, our 
descriptions had been presented to 
him as having arrived at the Khan: 
so that when he saw us, he knew who 
we must be. 

Presently we proceeded to inspect 
the barracks. [Nothing could be nicer 
or better kept than they were in all 
respects. No English barracks conld 
be cleaner or better ventilated. Wc 
saw also some of the officers’ quarters, 
which spoke well for the taste of the 
occupiers. The band, we found, was 
composed entirely of natives. We 
had supposed that the master of the 
band at least would have been a 
foreigner; but were assured that Tiu'- 
kisli skill, unassisted, had the training 
of the musicians, and even the com¬ 
position of much of the music. We 
went into the kitchen, and tasted the 
men’s dinner, which was ready pre¬ 
pared. It was a most excellent soup 
or hodge-podge, that Meg Hods her¬ 
self might have owned. Thence we 
w cut to the stables, and here all was 
admirable. One might be bold to say 
that uo European regiment is better 
mounted. The colonel’s special stud 
was a noble collection, in whose, exhi¬ 
bition lie had evidently much pride. 
Wc wound up our inspection with a 
visit to the hospital, which wc found 
the most admirable part of their 
menage. Thiswasthedoctor’sownpro¬ 
vince, and he minutely exhibited par¬ 
ticulars. I have seen a great many hos¬ 
pitals in mv day, and am able to judge 
that this was excellent. The building 
was of no pretence, but substantial 
convenience was consulted. It was 
quite spacious enough for ventilation; 
and the beds were all clean and com¬ 
fortable, and disposed at sufficiently 
wide intervals. This establishment 
is governed in chief by the Italian 
doctor; but the second in direction, 
the surgeon as they term him, and all 
tiie other functionaries, arc native 
Turks. The dispensary is excel¬ 
lently well kept, and among its duties 
is the keeping of a regular siclc- 
register. This details in form the ma¬ 
lady and treatment of each patient: 
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go that satisfactory information con¬ 
cerning any particular inmate may as 
readily be obtained here as in any 
Loudon hospital; and medical prece¬ 
dents as‘certainly established. 

This register our friend had the 
complaisance to submit to our in¬ 
spection, and we were astonished at 
the exactitude of its detail, lie told 
us that among his duties, is that of 
making a regular nosological return 
to government periodically, and a 
report of the number of deaths with 
their respective causes. Few people 
would have been prepared to find the 
exhibition of so much solicitude for 
the life and well-being of the private 
soldier, on the part of the Turkish 
government. Such humanised policy 
is at least wonderfully in contrast 
with all that we hem* of the domestic 
economy of these people but a few 
vears back, and with what, bv all 
accounts, is the method pursued, even 
at this day, in the armies of Mehemet 
Ali. In a very recent number of a 
French periodical are given some de¬ 
tails concerning the military usages of 
that potentate, that, with every allow¬ 
ance for possible exaggeration, leave 
the impression of a terrible reality. 
Indeed, without precise data, it is 
easy to conceive that disease and 
death must riot among such subjects, 
unless cheeked by vigilant super¬ 
vision. Tlieir habits are very dirty, 
in spite of the ablutions to which 
they arc constrained by tlieir religion, 
which affect only tlieir anus and legs. 
Of the benefits of clean linen they 
arc in mere ignorance, and their fatal¬ 
ism is the spring of all kinds of in¬ 
discretion. Think of seven or eight 
hundred such fellows congregated 
in a barrack, with more than the pro¬ 
bability that some one of the number 
may have brought with him, from his 
dirty home, the contagion of fever, 
perhaps of plague; and it. will bo 
easy to conceive how great and con¬ 
stant must lie the care that can main¬ 
tain them in tolerable health ami 
comfort—a care that must subsist not 
only in the hospital, but*be extended 
over all arrangements affecting them. 

The healthy and active appearance 
of the men was the best presumptive 
evidence of the excellence of tlieir 
regime. Had we even left Magnesia 
without positive witness of their bar- 
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rack economy, we should have feit 
sure that these men must be ably 
officered and well looked after. It is, 
with regiments as with ships, astandr 
iug truth, that efficiency of condition 
is compatible only with efficiency and. 
sympathy on the part of the officers. 
The grand secret of our naval disci¬ 
pline is the recognition of this truth: 
and no where does it find a more fffil 
exemplification than on board our 
ships. There every officer (every 
good officer) feels for, and with, his 
men. Nothing, save the positive re¬ 
quirement of the service, is allowed to 
interfere with their comfort. The care 
of their health is as much the ambition 
and duty of tlie captain as is the care 
of his ship. Few things in the strange 
world afloat would strike a landsman 
more, than the minute attention ha¬ 
bitually paid to men who are hourly 
liable to the most perilous risks. At 
the need of the service, limb and life 
are freely ventured; but not a wet 
jacket is inflicted, nor a meal pro¬ 
rogued wantonly. Jack, who is bur¬ 
dened with no care for himself, be¬ 
comes devoted to his officers who care 
for him; ready at their bidding to 
jump overboard, or to turn to and 
get the mainmast out all standing. 
A well-ordered man-of-war, where 
this feeling prevails from the quarter¬ 
deck to the torecastle, affords perhaps • 
the finest exhibition of harmony of 
purpose of which our natiu’e is cap¬ 
able. Tiie inspection of a single regi-* 
incut is insufficient ground whereon to 
found general observations; but so 
far as this one specimen is con¬ 
cerned, we etui speak of the Turks as 
having made some slight approach to 
this most desirable condition. We 
were surprised to find an Osmanli in , 
the position of surgeon to the esta¬ 
blishment ; because the religious prin¬ 
ciples of such a one are understood 
to be invincibly opposed to the prose-: 
cut ion of the studies that must qualify 
for such a post. Without dissection 
what can they know of anatomy? 
and unskilled in anatomy, hqw can 
they guide the knife liealiugly among 
the intricacies of the human frame? 
Yet all the operative surgery in this 
hospital is the care of the native star 
geon, by whom the most formidable 
operations arc successfully p&fortned. 
The best proof that these medicos are 

✓ 
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to> to their work, is found in the fact, 
.that the sick-list was very small. It 
•was quite surprising to sec how few 
beds were occupied. Indeed, the men 
are so well clothed, well fed, and lodged 
<so airily, that their tenure of health 
must be far more secure when on ser¬ 
vice than when in their own homes. 

_ Our inspection had occupied some 
time, and brought the day well on to 
the hour of dinner. The hospitable 
colonel having right courteously satis¬ 
fied all our inquiries, led the way to 
his domicile. Among the notable ex¬ 
periences of this day, it was not the 
least that lie himself by his presence 
afforded us, enabling us to mark the 
tone of feeling subsisting between 
himself and liis men. 1 will defy any 
harsh taskmaster to take me among 
his men,' and prevent my reading in 
their demeanour the fact of his un- 
gontleness. Aversion and constrained 
fear, are motives too powerful 
for the possibility of suppression in 
the presence of their object. The 
eye is too faithful an index of the 
soul to give no spark when the fire of 
hatred rages within. But as we passed 
through the. different buildings, e> ery 
eye expressed cheerfulness and satis¬ 
faction. They seemed pleased at our 
curiosity, and gratified with his visit. 
He himself seemed delighted to play 
the part of exhibitor. lie walked 
through the different compartments, 
•not exactly with the air of an English 
* dragoon, but still with a good deal of 
the soldier about him. Take him all 
in all, lie was one of the two best 
specimens of Turkish great men that 
I have seen. The first place I reserve 
for my excellent friend the Pasha of 
Rhodes. With all liis slouching, 
happy-go-lucky air, it was astonishing 
to see how much grace he managed to 
preserve; and how the, sense of autho¬ 
rity was kept up, notwithstanding the 
simplicity of liis good humour. 

When a man asks you to dinner, 
unless, indeed, he be a gipsy living 
under a hedge, it is usual to suppose 
that you must enter his house. We 
had reckoned on being introduced to 
the particular establishment of the 
Miralalii, and rejoiced in the prospect 
of so befitting a conclusion to our 
. rooming's researches. But our friend 
^marshalled us onward through stables 
gSwid gardens, to the prettiest little 


kiosk you would wish to see, snugly 
ensconced beneath vines and creepers, 
at one end of his dwelling. Here¬ 
away nature assumes a regularity in 
her moods of which we Englishmen 
know little in our own land. Here it 
really does rain in the rainy season, 
and rcllly is hot in summer. Thus 
knowing,'almost to a degree, the heat 
or cold they arc at any time to expect, 
the happy indigenous are in condition 
to suit their maimer of life to the 
humour of the season. This kiosk 
was the usual summer sitting-room; 
contrived to a nicety in all respects 
so as to woo all cooling influences, 
and exclude the sun. The sides were 
open towards that quarter whence 
the breeze was wont to come; and a 
beautiful fountain threw up its abun¬ 
dant stream so near to ns that wo 
almost, received its splashing. We 
w ere raised somewhat above the level 
of the garden, which lent to our enjoy¬ 
ment the blended odours of lemon and 
citron. No carpet was there, nor 
woollen substance, r.or aught that 
looked hot. Cool mats covered the 
tossolatod floor within ; and without, 
the eye was refreshed by gushing 
water, and by.the deep green of the 
orange and lemon trees. Truly, oik*. 
might be in a worse billet on a hot clay! 

Blit nothing edible appeared, nor 
any table, nor other appliance whose, 
presence we, are wont to associate, 
with the idea of dinner. One might 
almost have supposed the kiosk to be 
the drawing-room, reserved for the 
collecting together of the guests before 
their proceeding to the banquet. Our 
host had picked up another friend in 
the course of the morning, so that, 
with ourselves and the doctor, he had 
a very respectable party. 

We had been bu{ a short time sitting 
in that' state of palpable waiting for 
dinner, which from St. James’ to Ota- 
licite is one and the same recognised 
misery, when our host propounded to 
ns, through the doctor, the following 
thesis. 

“ There are different modes of din¬ 
ing, according to different nations.” 
The proposition was axiomatic: we 
looked assent, anch waited for what 
w as to come. next. 

“ The English have their way, the 
French theirs, and the Turks theirs. 
IIow will you dine to-day ? ” 
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“ Like true Osmanlis,” we cried, tions of hospitality tend still fnrtlie# - 
emphatically and enthusiastically, to aggravate. On occasions when 
w Truly, mine host, we have capital they wish to do particular honour, to 
appetites, and, moreover, an old a guest, it is their custom to pipit HP 
proverb on our side.” bits out of the dish, perhaps to* roll 

Now, it is not to be supposed that up such morsels in a ball, and pbp^hent* 
this worthy gentleman could really "have into the stranger’s mouth. Sometimes 
given us an entertainment in this styles the attentive host will dig his" fingers 
lie offered. No doubt it was but a* into the mass, and pile up the nicest 
conventional phrase, and meant no pieces on the side of the dish,-ready 
more than the speech of the Mexican for your consumption, and this by 
docs, who tells you to consider his house way of saving you the trouble of selee- 
and all lie possesses as your own: — tion. Happy were we that our friendly 
still it was civil. A sign was made entertainer was content with this 
to one of the domestics, and significant milder exliibition of benevolence ; for 
preparations were forthwith common- it did not require any great ingenuity 
ced. Each of us was furnished with to pretend a mistake as to the identity 
a napkin, which we spread out upon our of morcoaux. The malicious doctor 
knees. We further followed lead so seemed bent on making us undergo 
far as to tuck up our sleevesthen this trial, and did his best, with winks 
came a pause. Presently arrived an and whispers, to rob us of our iguo- 
attendant, bringing an apparatus much ranee. Very kind was this good 
like a camp-stool, which was planted Mirnluhi to us. We sat long, and 
in the midst of ns; and, on the top of talked much with him, and he was 
this, was anon deposited a large and urgent in invitations to us to prolong 
bright bras* tray. On this, in a onr stay in the city. The inducement' 
twinkling, appeared a basin filled with that he held out was certainly tempt- 
a savoury composition of kind un- iug — nothing less than the promise 
known. Into this all hands began.to that he would have, on onr especial 
dig. It was uncommonly good indeed, behoof, a grand review of all hia_ 

^ and'dtspoagd afivfor another taste, troops, llad we been free to follow^! 

at -ebanljpjnost assuredly 

,L TKS find, tne dish had vanished and was have accepted his invitation, as well 
succeeded by another. And so it was for the sake of its kindness, as because 
throughout the repast: the first mo- the chance of such a review is not to 
mentary pause in the attack was the be met with every day. He did givo 
signal for removal of the reigning 1 us a military spectacle in a small way. 
basin, and the production of another. - In the course of conversation he fell 
There could not have been less than upon some inquiries concerning the 
eighteen or t\\ entv dishes in all; most cutlass exercise, and requested illus- 
of them quite capital, and deserving trations. He then called one of his 
of more serious attention than the dragoons, and put him through the 
bird-like pocking for which alone cavalry sword exercise, after their 
space was allowed. On the whole, it manner: and a particularly forocious- 
was a style of thing which would looking exercise it was. 
hardly suit men seriously hungry : Hut the time was now come when 

but it suits these fellows well enough, wo must bid farewell to the good 
who, as they never take more exercise colonel: and we did so with a cordial 
than they can help, may be supposed sense of his hospitality, and a great 
never to know what downright hunger increase of respect for him as an offl- 
is. Among their plats was one of cer. He pursued us with liis good 
pancakes, made right artistically, and offices ; sending the doctor to the 
as though in regard of Shrovetide. Khau with us, to assist us in a settle- ' 
We wound up with a bowl of sherbet, ment there, and giving us good Conn¬ 
or some variety of that genus, for the sel for our progress. He tried very 
consumption of which we were allowed seriously, at first, to dissuade lis from 
the use of spoons. It would bo plea- attempting a start so late in the day, 
sant enough to dino with them, were as he conceived it would be impos- 
j t not for the barbarity' of eating with sible for ns to reach Mhnimen, whither 
one’s fingers: a^evil which their no- we were bound, that night. * It is a 

• / 
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feet, that travelling after dark is 
safe in Turkey: indeed, you would 
hardly be allowed, after nightfall, to 
'mas a guard-house. -But wc were 
aeterafined to take our chance of 
<"*toing the distance within the time, 
as we knew well that the number of 
hours allowed by authority were very 
much beyond the mark of what we 
should take. Like a truly hospitable 
man, when he found us bent on de¬ 
parting, he set himself to speed our 
departure. His friend the doctor was 
at the trouble of repeating to us several 
times, till we had pretty well learned 
them by rote, some of the most neces¬ 
sary inquiries for food and provender, 
in the vernacular. When we had 
written these; down in the characters, 
and after the orthography of our 
mother-tongue, we felt fully prepared 
for all contingencies. 

How different was the spirit of our 
departure from that of our entry! 
Not four-and-twenty hours since, we 


had ridden into the town, unnoticed 
and unsheltered: we were now' almost 
pained to say farewell. So short a 
time had sufficed to work the diffe¬ 
rence between desolation and good- 
fellowship. And though this instance 
be but of a feebly marked, and almost 
ludicrous difference; you have but to 
•multiply the degrees, and you arrive 
at a picture of what is every day hap¬ 
pening in the course of the long jour¬ 
ney on which we are ail engaged. A 
man is stricken and mourning to-day, 
because lie is desolate; to-morrow he 
is radiant with joy, because he lias 
found a soul with which he can hold 
fellowship. The spirit makes music 
only as the spheres do, in harmony. 
When I have thought of these things, 
and felt that they tend to the cultiva¬ 
tion of human sympathies, It has 
seemed to me that 1 might draw a 
moral lesson even from the recollec¬ 
tion of my Hide to Magnesia,’' 


The Wea lthy owner of "a vnsr'^cffiun of sinaTISr'possesmoniraiur 
estate takes little heed of the peasant , tided .posts encircling the world — 
gardens fringing its circumference, j they slightly concern themselves about 
Absorbed in the consideration of his I the scanty nooks of Asia, America, 
forest glades and fertile corn-fields, und Africa, over which wave the 
his rich pastures and. countless kiue, /banners of their European rivals and 
he forgets the existence of the pad- J allies. They visit them little—write 
docks and cabbage-plots that nestle f about them less. In some cases this 
in the patronising shadow of his park j indifference lias been compulsory, 
paling. Occasionally he may vouch- { When the second title of the Sovereign 
safe a friendly glance to the trim of Spain and the Indies was something 
borders of Hie one, or the solitary more than an empty sound, and half 


milch cow grazing in tlio other: he 
must be a very Ahab to view them 
with a covetous eye; for the most 
part' he thinks not of them. In the 
broad domains that call him master, 
he finds ample employment for his 
energies, abundant subject of contem¬ 
plation. Thus it is with Englishmen 
and colonies. Holding, in right and 


America crunched beneath the Span¬ 
ish yoke, every discouragement was 
shown to travellers in those distant 
regions; lest some French democrat 
or English Frotestaut should dis¬ 
seminate the tenets of Jacobinism and 
heresy, and awaken tflfe oppressed 
multitude to a sense of their wrongs. 
Thus was it with Mexico, of whose 


virtue of thoir adventurous spirit and ^condition, until she rebelled against 
peculiar genius for colonisation, im- ■ the mother country, scarce any thing, 
mense territories in every quarter of was blown save what could he ga- 
tbc globe—territories linked by a |thered from the lying writings of 
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Spanish monks. Again, remote posi¬ 
tion and pestilential climate have 
daunted curiosity and repelled re¬ 
search. To the Dutch possessions in 
the island of Java this especially ap¬ 
plies. Seized by the English in 1811— 
to prevent their faliing into ttm hands 
of the French—upon their restoration 
to Holland at the peace, their ex- 
governor, Sir Stamford Raffles, wrote 
liis voluminous and erudite “ History 
of Java.” Three years later, further 
accounts were given of the island in 
Crawford’s “ History of the Indian 
Archipelago.” To 1824, Marekal's 
book was published at Brussels, but 
proved a mere compilation from those 
above named. And since then, several 
works upon the same subject, some 
possessing merit, have been produced 
in Holland and Germany, out of which 
countries they are little known. At 
the present day, a periodical, appro¬ 
priated to the n&iirs of the Dutch 
East Indies, appears regularly at 
Amsterdam. But Englishmen take 
little interest in Dutch colonies and 
colonists ; and although now and then 
some Eastern traveller has devoted 
to them a casual chapter, for a quarter 
of a century nothing worth the 
naming has been written in our lan¬ 
guage with reference to the island of 
Java. 

Most men have a pet country 
which, above all others, they desire 
to visit. Some long to roam amidst 
tin 1 classic relics of Italian grandeur, 
or to explore the immortal sites anti 
renowned battle-fields of Greece; 
some set their affections upon Spaiu, 
anti languish after Andalusia and the 
Alhambra ; w hilst others, to whose 
imagination the hardy North appeals 
more strongly than the soft and enerva¬ 
ting South, meditate on Scandinavia, 
thirst after the Maelstrom, and dream 
of Thor and Odin, of glaciers and elk- 
hunts. We have a friend for whom 
the West Indies had a peculiar and 
irresistible fascination, to which neither 
length of voyage nor dread of Yellow 
Jaek prevented his yielding; we 
have another—who has*never yet lost 
sight of Britain's cliffs — whose first 
period of absence from his native laud 
is to be devoted to a pleasure trip to 
llindostau. Such fancies and pre¬ 
dilections may often be traced to early 
reading and association, but not un- 


ftequently they are capriciputs and 
unaccountable, and we shaH^not in¬ 
vestigate why the Eastern* Arehh- 
pelago, of fill the regions he h^d refiflj' 
and heard of, had the greatest attr&q* 
tions for I)r. Edward Sdberg, a young „ 
German physician of much intelK* 
gencc but little fortune, strongly im¬ 
bued with a love of adyenture and 
the picturesque, and with a desire to> 
increase iiis stores of medic,al and 
scientific knowledge. The motives of 
his preference he himself is puzzled to 
explain. Many difficulties opposed 
themselves to the realisation of hii 
darling project—a visit to the Suuda 
Islands. His'means were inadequate 
to the cost of so expensive an expedi¬ 
tion ; and although the advantage of 
science was one of his objects, he had 
no hope that his expenses would be 
defrayed by the government of his 
own or of any other country. At 
bust, through friends in Amsterdam, 
he obtained the appointment of sur- 
gcou to a transport, on board of which, 
in September 18.17, lie sailed from the 
Holder for the. island of Java. Be¬ 
sides the ship's company, lie had for 
companions of his voyage a hundreds 
soldiers and two officers. The Dutch 
East Indies hold out small temptation 
either to civil or military adventurers. 
Few visions of speedy fortune, fewer 
still of rank and glory, dazzle the 
young and ardent, and lure them 
from their native land to the 
fever-breeding - swamps of Batavia. 
Thus the Dutch government cannot 
afford to be very squeamish as to the 
character and quality of the men it 
sends thither. Dr. Sdberg's account 
of liis fellow-passengers is evidence of 
this. “ Amongst the soldiers,” he 
says, “ wore natives of various coun¬ 
tries, Dutch, Belgians, French, Swiss; 
nearly half of them consisted of 
the refuse, of the different German; 
states. Most villanous was the phy¬ 
siognomy of many of these; the 
traces of every vice, and the ravagea 
of the various climates they had lived 
in, were visible upon their counte¬ 
nances. They were men who had 
served in Algiers, Spain, or the West 
Indies, who had been driven back to 
Germany by a craving after their 
native land, and who, after a short 
residence there, weary of inac&vity, 
or urged by necessity, had enlisted in 
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the Dutch East India service. The 
Dutchmen consisted of convicts, whose 
imprisonment had been remitted or 
' abridged, on condition of their entering 
acdonial regiment. These were the 
. tjrorst of the whole lot; they feared 
no punishment, being fully persuaded 
that death awaited them in the terrible 
climate of Java, and it was scarcely 
possible to check their insubordination 
and excesses. Another very small 
section of the detachment was com¬ 
posed of adventurers, whom wild 
' dreams of fortune, never to be realised, 
had induced to enlist for the sake of 
a free passage.” 

, Idleness would render such motley 
herds of evil-doers doubly difficult tq 
restrain, and the Dutch government 
provides, as far as is possible oil 
board ship, for their occupation and 
amusement. On the Betsey and 
Sara, the name of Dr. Seiberg’s 
transport, guards were regularly 
mounted; pipes, tobacco, dominos, 
nine-pins, and even musical instru¬ 
ments, were abundantly supplied to 
the restless and discontented soldiery. 
But it was the season of the equinox, 
k -and, for some time, sea-sickness 
caused such toys to be neglected.. 
Only when they had passed Madeira, 
the weather became fine, and Dr. 

! Stsiberg was able to enjoy his, 
voyage and make his observa¬ 
tions. The latter were at first con¬ 
fined to the dolphins, sharks, and 
.shoals of flying-fish which surrounded _ 
the vessel; and as to the enjoymcnt f 
it was of very short duration. After 
'the first month, the cool trade-wind 
left them, and they suffered from in¬ 
tolerable heat. The soldiers had a 
comical appearance, standing on sen- 
tiy with musket and side-arms, but 
with a night-cap, shirt, linen shoes, 
and trousers for their sole garments. 
To add to the irksomeness of life at 
sea, there was little cordiality amongst 
the officers, who lived apart as muclj 
as their narrow quarters would allow: 
One of thciii, a youug lieutenant, 
who, in hopes of advancement, had 
abandoned his country, family, and 
mistress, was unable to bear up against 
the regrets that assailed him, and shot 
himself early in the voyage. For fear ’ 
of quarrels between soldiers and sail¬ 
ors, the Line was passed without the ‘ 
usual burlesque ceremonies. At last, 


on New-Ycar’s-day, the ship dropped 
her anchor in Batavia roads, at about 
a league and a half from shore. The 
mud banks at the entrance of the two 
rivers which there enter the sea, pro¬ 
hibit the nearer approach of large 
vesselsi and many ships, observe a 
still greater distance to avoid the mal¬ 
aria blown over to theifi'by the land- 
wind. 

The heat of those latitudes render¬ 
ing rowing too violent an exertion for 
European sailors, four Malays were 
taken on board the Betsey and Sara, 
to maintain the communication with 
shore. It was with a joyful heart that 
Dr. Solberg, weary of liis protracted 
voyage, sprang into a boat, and was 
landed in tlie port of Batavia. He 
found few traces of the grandeur which 
once gave to that city the title of the 
Pearl of the East. The gem has lost 
its sparkle; scarce a vestige of former 
brilliancy remains. Choked canals, 
falling houses, lifeless streets, on all 
sides meet and offend the eye; only 
here and there a stately edifice tells 
of better days. The most remark¬ 
able is the Stadt-IIuis, or town- 
house, a gigantic building of a simple 
but appropriate style of architecture, 
with handsome wings enclosing a 
large paved court. Formerly, this 
structure included the tribunals, bank, 
and foundling-hospital, but the im- 
liealthiness of the city has caused the 
removal of those institutions to tho 
elevated suburb of Weltcvreden. The 
wings are still used as prisons. None 
of the other public buildings claim 
especial notice. Built after the plan 
of Amsterdam, the elose streets, and 
the canals that intersect them, have 
contributed no little to the insalubrity 
of Batavia. Only in the day-time 
does the city show signs of life; to¬ 
wards evening, all Europeans fly the 
poisonous atmosphere that has de¬ 
stroyed so many of their countrymen, 
and seek the purer air of the suburbs 
and adjacent villages. There they 
have their dwelling-houses^,'ind pass 
the night. At nine in the morning, 
the roads leading to Batavia are co¬ 
vered with carnages,—as necessary 
in Java as boots and shoes arc in 
Europe, walking being out of the 
question in that climate, — and life 
returns to the deserted city. Chinese, 
Arabs, and Armenians busy them- 
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selves in their shops, where the pro- Here mechanics, with the simplest 
ducts of three-quarters of the globe and seemingly most inadequate tools,, 
arc displayed; the European mer- give a perfect finish to their manu- 
chant, clad in a loose cotton dress, factnres; here are shops full of toys, 
repairs to liis counting-house, the clothes, food, of every thing in short 
public offices are thrown open, 'and that can minister to the wants and t 
the bazaar is crowded wjtljL the tastes of Chinese, Javans, or Eurd-’ 
numerous races of men whom com- pcans. “ On the roofs of several 
mcrce has here assembled. Chinese houses, I saw jars, some 

Including the neighbouring villages with the mouth, others with the bot- ' 
and country-houses properly belong-' tom turned towards the street. They 
ing to it, the city of Batavia contains"' are so plaeed in conformity with a 
about 3000 European inhabitants,, singular custom. The jar whose bot- 
exclusive of the garrison, 23,000 tom is turned to the street indicates 
Javans and Malays, 14,700 Chi- that there is in the house a daughter 
nese, GOO Arabs, and 9000 slaves. A not yet grown up. When the damsel 
grievous falling off from the time becomes marriageable, the position of 
when the population was of 160,000 the jar is reversed; and when she ' 
souls. The Arabs, Chinese, and marries, it is taken down altogether.” 
Javans, have each their allotted Botli numerically and by reason of 
quarter, or camp, as it is termed, their energy and industry the Chinese 
That of the Arabs is in the Una Ma- form a very important part of the 
lacca—a remnant of the old Portu- population of Java, and but for the 
gneso nomenclature—and consists of precautions of the Dutch goYeru- 
a medley of low. Dutch-built houses, meut they would soon entirely 
and of light bamboo huts. The overrun the island. The number al- 
Arabs are greatly looked up to bv the lowed to settle there annually, is 
aborigines, who attribute to them an limited by law, and during Dr. 
especial holiness on account of their Selliorg’s stay at Surabaya, he saw a 
strict observance of the Mahomodan 'large junk, containing four hundred 
law; and to such an extent is this rof them, compelled to put back witli- 
reverenee earned that vessels known r out landing a passenger. Thus their 
to belong to them are respected by numbers are kept stationary, or may 
the pirates of the Archipelago. Ite- . even be said to decrease; for in 1817, 
markable for their quiet, orderly Hatties estimated the Chinese in Java 
lives, crime is said to be unknown at nearly a hundred thousand, whilst 
amongst them. They are under the Dr. Selberg, twenty years later, cal- 
orders of a chief upon whom the , culates them at eighty-five thousand. 
Dutch government confers the title of 1 Although in China emigration is for-. 
[Major, and who is answerable for the bidden by law, from the over-popui 
good behaviour of his countrymen, lated districts, and when the harvest 
Whilst traversing their quarter, Dr. fails, thousands of Chinese make their 
Selberg observed, in front of many of escape, and repair to various of the 
the doors, triumphal arches of green East Indian islands. The majority 
boughs, decorated with coloured of those iu Java have been born there 
paper—an indication that the occu- of Javan women married to Chinese 
pants of those dwellings had recently men, who compel their wives to adopt 
returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca, their national usages. The children 
and thence had a peculiar claim on of these unions are called pema/um 
the respect of all true believers." by the Dutch, and in their turn aiae 
The way to the Chinese district is married to Cliinese. The result has 
through a labyrinth of deserted been a race which ’cannot be dis- 
stroets and crumbling houses, abau- tinguislicd from the pure Chinese* 
doned on account of their unhealthi- New comers from tile mainland gene- 
ness. The contrast is striking on rally arrive with little besides the, 
emerging from this scene of solitude clothes npon their backs, and obtain 
and desolation into the bustling, employment and support from thefr 
Chinese Kampong, where that active* more prosperous countrymen until 
and ingcuious people carry on their” they know the customs and language 
innumerable trades and handicrafts. 1 , sufficiently to moke their waynnas- 
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flatted. Proud and conceited' as they 
*.tM in their own land, in Java they 
«K humble and submissive, and seek 
ifeeir ends by craft and cunning. La- 
‘terious and clever, they would be of 
. vent benefit to their adopted country, 
But for their greediness and want of 
principle. In that oppressive and re¬ 
laxing climate, the European workman 
'has no chance with them, ami more¬ 
over they accomplish the same results 
with half the. number of* tools. On 
the other hand, they an* sensual and 
debauched, and desperate gamblers. 
Their favourite game is Topho, a bas¬ 
tard Rouge et Noir, at which they 
swindle the simple Javans in the most 
unscrupulous and barefaced manner. 

The nil healthiness of Batavia, 
arising from stagnant canals, bad 
drinking-water, and adjacent swamps, 
has often been erroneously considered 
to extend to the entire island. The 
.whole lias been condemned for the 
fault of a fraction. Intermittent and 
remittent fevers, and dysentery, are 
the diseases most common,' lmt they 
are generally confined to small dis¬ 
tricts. “ Java,” says Mr. Currie, 
surgeon of the 78tli Regiment, which 
was quartered in Batavia during the 
whole period of the British occupa¬ 
tion, from 1811 to 1815, “ need no 
'' 'longer be held up as the grave of 
Europeans, for, except in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of salt-marshes 
and forests, as in the city of Batavia, 
and two or three other places on the 
north coast, it may lie safely affirmed 
that no tropical ciimate is superior to 
at in salubrity.” The author of a 
hastily written and desultory volume 
of oriental travel, * founded, however* 
on persona] experience, goes much 
further than this, and maintains, that 
“ with common prudence, eschewing 
in toto the vile habit of drinking gin 
and water whenever one feels thirsty, 
living generously lmt carefully, avoid¬ 
ing the sun’s rays by always using a 
close or hooded carnage, and taking 
common precautions against wet feet 
and damp clothing, a man may live, 
and enjoy life too,* in Batavia, as long 
as he would in any other part of the 
world.” Mr. Davidson here refers not 
to the city of Batavia—which he ad¬ 


mits to be a fetal residence, especially 
in the rainy sea^n—but to the sub¬ 
urbs, where he resided some years. 
These, however, only come in the 
second Class, as regards salubrity, and 
are much too near the swamps, forests, 
and jjimy sea-shore, to be a desirable 
abode, except for those whom busi¬ 
ness compels to live within a drive of 
the city. Wnitz, the Dutch writer, 
in his Lcvemregeln voor Oost Tadic , 
divides the European settlements in 
Java into three classes; the healthy, 
or mountain districts, where the air 
is dry, and the temperature moderate; 
the less healthy, which are warm and 
damp; and finally, the positively pcs***, 
tiforous, where, besides tremendous 
heat and great moisture, the atmo¬ 
sphere is laden with marsh miasmata. 
Woltevrode, Byswvk, and the o«cr 
villages, or ratiicr faubourgs, south’ of 
Batavia, belong to the second class; 
Batavia itself, Bantam, Cherihon, 
Tubang. and Banjowrmgie, to the 
third, or worst division. And Dr. 
Sol berg informs us, that the only two 
upas-trees whose existence he could 
ascertain, grow at Cherihon and Ban- 
jo\\angie. which of course was likely 
to confirm the popular superstition 
concerning the baneful influence of 
that. tree. The coincidence, which 
at first appears remarkable, is of easy 
explanation, the. upas preferring a 
swampy soil. 

With respect to the possible lon¬ 
gevity of Europeans in Java, Dr. 
Sclberg’s account materially differs 
from Mr. Davidson!# estimate. The 
Dutch employes have to serve sixteen 
years in the colony to be entitled to a 
furlough and free passage home, and 
twenty years for a pension. Very 
few, according to the doctor, live long 
enough to enjoy the one or the other. 
And those who do, buy the privilege 
at n dear rate. Thdir emaciated 
bodies, enfeebled minds, thin hair, and 
dim eyes, show them to be blighted 
in their prime. True it is that, with 
few exceptions, they utterly neglect 
the primary conditions of health in a 
hot country. They enervate. them¬ 
selves by sensual indulgences, and 
consume spirits and spices by whole¬ 
sale. There is an absurd belief 
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amongst them, that drink keeps off 
disease and preserves life, a case of 
nut bibendum out nuftiendum ; whereas 
the trnth is precisely the contrary, for 
in that climate spirits are poison. 
The fact probably is, that they drink. 
to dispel ennui, and to banish, at least 
tor a while, the regret they foil at 
having exchanged Europe for Java. 
Dr. Selberg states, that every Euro¬ 
pean he spoke to in the colony, longed 
to leave i(. But the voyage home is; 
costly, and so they linger on until 
death or their furlough relieves them. 
Some lucky ones succeed in making 
rapid fortunes, but. these are the very 
few, whose example, however, suffices 
to seduce others of their country¬ 
men from their Dutch comforts, 
to brave fevers, tigers, mosquitoes, 
and the other great and little 
perils of Java, in pursuit of wealth 
which they rarely acquire, and which, 
when obtained, their impaired health 
renders it difficult for them to en¬ 
joy. Another class of the colonist?) 
consists of men who, having com¬ 
mitted crimes in their own country, 
have fled from the vengeance of the 
law. These arc thought little the 
worse of in Java, where the transition 
from one quarter of the globe to the 
other seems admitted as a spccie.fc of 
moral whitewashing. And indeed, 
bad characters so abound amongst the 
scanty European population, that if 
tin* respectable portion kept them¬ 
selves aloof, they would probably 
be found the minority. Many of 
the reprobates have realised con¬ 
siderable property. Hie rich host of* 
the principal hotel at Surabaya, is a' 
branded galley-slave. Dr. Selberg 
often found himself in the society of 
hard drinkers, and these, when wine 
had loosened their tongues, would' 
let out details of their past lives, 
which at first greatly shocked his 
simplicity. “I was once,” he. says,’ 
invited to a dinner, which ended,its 
usual, with a drinking bout. My 
neighbour at the table, was a German 
frpm the Rhine provinces, who had, 
been twelve years in Java. He got 
very drunk, and spoke of bis beloved 
country, which he should never see 
again. lie was a man of property, 
well looked npou in the Island, and I 
asked him what had first induced him * 
to settle there. He replied very* 
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quietly, that it was on account of 8: ? 
theft he had committed. I started % 
from my chair as if an adder had < 
bitten me, and begged the master of . 
the house to let me sit elsewhere than 
beside that mau. He complied with 
my request,.at the same time remark^ 
ing, with a smile, that 1 should hear 
similar things of many, but that they 
were Europeans, and jolly fellows, and * 
their conduct had been blameless since* 
their residence in Java.” In such a 
state of society, the best plan was to 
abstain from inquiries and intimacies. 
So the doctor found, and after a 
while, was able to cat the excellent 
Javan dinners, and sip his Medoc 
and llochhcimer, without asking or* 
caring whether his follow-feeders, 
would not have been more in their 
places in an Amsterdam Zuchthaus, 
than in an honest man’s company. 

Dr. Selberg was at Batavia during 
the wet season, when torrents of rain, 
of whose abundance and volume Euro¬ 
peans can form no idea, alternate with 
a sun-heat that cracks the earth and 
pumps up pestilence from the low 
marshy ground upon which this fever- 
nest is built. He had abundant op¬ 
portunity to investigate the causes 
and symptoms of the fevers mid othfef 
prevalent maladies. His zeal in the 
cause of science lqjl him into serious 
peril, by imbuing him to pass a night 
in the city, at u time when that un¬ 
lucky portion <4the inhabitants whom 
poverty or other causes prevent from 
leaving it. were dying like flies from 
the effects of the noxious exhalations. 
The quality of the air was so bad am 
sensibly to affect the lungs and ol¬ 
factories. and impede respiration; and, 
though exposed to it but a very few 
Lours, he experienced various unplea- - 
sant symptoms, only to be dissipated 
by recourse to his medicine, chest, 
lienee some idea may be formed of' 
the terrible effect of that corrupt at¬ 
mosphere upon those w ho continually 
breathe it. The plague of mosqui¬ 
toes, who And their natural element 
in the marsh-vapour, also contributes 
to render Batavia an intolerable sleep¬ 
ing-place. One very singular pheno¬ 
menon observed by Dr. Selberg, but 
for winch he does not attempt ty lib- 
count, is the strong odour of musk 
constantly perceptible in the city and 
its cnvjrons. ’ * 
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rg. Ab less interesting to:,the general limbless* and buoyancy of the bam- 
W to the medical reader, we pass boos obviate all risk of the boats 
^pver the doctor’sfebrile researches, and swamping. I have seen them out in, 
t UCOompany him to the town .pf Sura- a rough 'sea, tossed upon the waves, 
t tbaya, to which he proceeded after a few and showing nearly the whole of their 
itJays- stay at Batavia* “ It was four koel, but I never knew one to upset.” 
in the afternoon when we came to an The town of Surabaya, or Sorabaya, 
anchor: in an instant the ship was (Crocodile Resort,) is situated to- 
surrounded by a swarm of the small wards the eastern extremity of the 
^ native boats—tambangans, as they are • north coast of Java, opposite the 

* ■called; and we were assailed by all island of Madura, and at five hundred 
^manner of noisy greetings and offers English miles from Batavia. It stands 
of service. Some of the applicants in a large plain near the mouth of the 
wished to row us to the town; others Kaliraas, or Gold River ; and, at the 
insisted upon selling us fruit and eat- present day, is the most flourishing of 

, ablos^pine-apples, shaddocks, arrack, the Dutch establishments in Java, 
dried fish, boiled crabs, &c. &c.f con- The climate is damp and hot, the 
wtained hr tubs and jars of very dn- thermometer often standing at eiglrty- 
Bious cleanliness. Chinese pressed live in the night; but it is Jess 

* upop our notice their various wares; unhealthy than that of Batavia. The 
— targe strawliats, beautifully plaited; river is not drained and frittered away 
cigars,-parasols, Indian ink, fans, and by cauals; the town is well planned 
the. like trifles. Here Avas a Javan and open; and the handsome houses 
pro§, /nil of boots and shoes, of all are interspersed with beautiful gar- 
colours ; yonder, a floating menagerie dens. As at Batavia, however, the 
of parrots, macaws, apes, and cocka- harbour is more or less impeded by 
toos, equally, variegated, aud to be mud-banks, which prevent the en¬ 
fold for a song. There Avere jeAvellers, trance of large ships. Favoured and 
and diamond, meijchants, and dealers encouraged by the Dutch governor, 
hi carved horn and miry; washer- General Dacudels, and by his sncces- 
Avomen petitioning for oustom, and • sor, Baron "Van Ider Capcllen, the 
Inhibiting certificates of honesty place grc-Av rapidly in- size and pros- 
ui a dozen different, languages, not -perifcy. It possesses mint,' an 
:<?» .of Avliich ,they Understood; ai-Senal, docks for- ship-buildiug, an- 
jguipoes* full, of young Javan girls, chor-founderies,andothCr similar esta- 
—i-thqgo '•‘last also fort Sale. I at,* blishmonts. Notwithstanding these 

siwv, that f :;J had cbme into a advantages, the European population 
neighbourhood AA’here European civi- amounts, in the tOAvn and entire pro¬ 
bation hqd*made oonsider.ible pro- vincc, Avhich latter is of considerable 
Egress, ../Without exception, I found extent, to no more than six hundred 
Ihe njprals of the aborigines at the and .fifty persons, exclusive of the 
lowefct pitch in the A-icinity of the ^ troops. Thb whole population, of all 
large European establishments. nations and colours, reaches a quarter 

“ It Avas a cheerful busting scene, of a million. The mode of living is 
‘Here, sir,food!’ ,‘jSir, you are welcome!’ far gayc^ and more agreeable than at 

* Gph}fromJ > afiifing! V Shoesfor asih-er Batavia, which, Avhatever. it may have 

florin/’ ‘Capital arrack!’ and fifty been in former-days, is now a mere 

other cries, mingled Avith the screams • place of business, a collection of offices, 

andchatterpfthe birds ; Avhilst a great shops, and Avarehoases. At Surabayh 

orang-outisng from Borneo, and a 1 lifo is more secure and its enjoyment 

number of monkeys, in different boats, ^greater. Every evening,. during the 

Insulted one another by the **ost dia- fine season, the . large, square in the 

bOEcal grimaces. Uany of the ca- ,Chinese quarter—composed of mas- 

noes ware -inere hollow trees, en- ^ive comfortable buildings, contnftsting 

jfosed, ‘to preAbnt. their capsizing, .favourably with the fragile lmts of 

in-, a frame-Avork of large bamboo the Javans — is converted into a 

steijja,*two of these being fixed trans- s kind of fair, where-fehe whole mty as- 

vcrsety.to bow and stem of the boat,., sombles.- “ The place is illumined 

and having their extremities connected with a thousand torches, which in- 

by other? running parallel tie it. The crease, to a stranger’s eyes, the curious 
* * * 
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elotic character of the scene. Ja- young, leopard-Hke spots are d 
vans, Chinese, Europeans, Liplaps, ible on its shin. As it grows 
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Europeans and Javan women,) and of a uniform Mack. In the Interim! 
various other races, crowd thither to of Java much mischief, is done bv 
gaze at the shows and performances these cowardly but bloodthirsty Asa { 
There jngglan and rope-dancers dis- cunning beasts. In the deighbonr- 1 
play their dexterity, far surpassing hood of the large European' settle* 
that of their European brethren; ments, accidents me less frequent^ < 
Chinese comedies are acted, and Chi- the tiger shunning populous district^ 
nese orchestras jar npon the ear of the and retreating into the forest oft tbq 
newly arrived foreigner, the Ron- approach of man. When one makes 
gengs (dancing girls) go through their its appearance, the authorities -gepe- 
series of voluptuous attitudes; gongs rally order a battue. Very few, how- 
are beaten, trumpets blown, Chinese ever, are killed, though a price is set* 
gamblers lie upon the ground and rob Upon their heads, and they eoutinue- 
thc Javans at the much-loved games to destroy about three hundred Javans 
of tzo and topho.” The people 'Of per annum, on a moderate average. 
Java are very musical, after their This is, in great measnre, the finlt of 
fashion, and have all manner of qu^er the natives themselves, who, ilytfead 
instruments, many of a bai barons of doing their utmost to exterminate 
description, some borrowed from the the breed, entertain a sort of super- 
Chinese. They arc much addicted stitious respect far their devourers, and 
to dramatic exhibitions and puppet carry it so far as to place food iHw * 
shows, and claim to be the original hi- places to which they are known to in¬ 
ventors of .the ombrrs chmoi&ea, figures sort, thinkingthereby to pro^tiatathe 
moved behind a transparent curtaui. foe, and keep hfe claWs off their wives 
Crawford, in his “ History of the In- and children. They themselves, when 
dian Archipelago,?'' gives them t|e ‘Compelled todppose the tiger, or when 
credit of this triumph of inventive led asfainsl liim by their European 


credit of the triumph of inventive led a^aintj liim by their European 
genius, which has found its way from allies^thow vast coolness and courage, 
toe far East to the streets of Lofidoh, toe mote remarkable, as, in ordinary 
and to Monsieur Seraplon's saloon in circumitanCestof danger, they are*by 
the Palais Royal. ( no means a fiiraVe people. Pqpl 

Javan diversions are not all of toe ' quotes several anecdotes of their mh 
same human and gentle cliaractei as lesSnc-s before wild beasts, yinft T 
those just cited. Although mild add Selberg furnishes one o( a afautt 
peaceable in disposition, the Javans kind:,, “ A Javan criminal was*con- 
are passionately fond of fights between *demned by the sultan to fign| $ imgffr 
animals. Whilst beholding these royal tiger, whoa# ferocity w£s rajpecP 
encounters, tlitfir usual 1 calm gravity jto (he highest point by want o£ foodfc. 
and mysterious rqserye.cHjhppear, and and* artificial irritation. Throng 
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ah old JaBfnhpehrq the exploits & tvoifnd hft left fiat and ‘4rm, fhp nMyi 
the crested cfimboMatfr are related : entered the arena with an air«ef un¬ 
in a strafnN)flai%habtema|piiloqtt»iee. + daunted cMiftne^s,*and fixed a steady 
But other and more serious contest ^ menacing gaab upon the brute. 
frequently take plaue. Before Speak-* tiger spiang furiously upon Kn*i& 
ing wf them, turn to tt. tSolberg’s ^ tended victim, who With extitaordjiP 
spirited account of ^tiger-hunt, a liich rfary boldness and rapidity fihrfiat ffij 
ocourred adrlnghis stay at Surabaya* left fist into the gaping^ jawfc, ainat, 
Tigers of various species abound id the bailie moment, with* $ia qqen 
Java. The commonesVaie the royaL* though pointless dagger, rifip&d tjfr ■ 
tiger And the leopard, ofjrhieh* latte*® the beast to the very heart. less 
onifiral life black* tiger is .a bastard? than a minute, the tigeu 4lqy .d fltd at 
variety. Cubs of both t Mudri* ar& his conqueror's feet. Th^Jjmoiual 
frfcquently found in filename lab-? 'was not'oqtyforgiven bid enpcibflkl 
and. when too black tiger, is >cry by his sovereign." ‘ a „-** 
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IpVJk tiger having attacked and tom 
ptifortian woman, a hunt was ordered, 
Sdtoerg was incited to share 
He got on horseback before 
fjjaybroak, but the sun was up .and 
vfwfc'wbeo.be reached the place of 

• rendezvous, where he found a strong 
& motor of Europeans and Javans. 
; 11 in front of ns waitfk small wood, 

■ #eked and tangled with hashes: this 
(1H the tiger's lair. At about twenty 

paeee from the trees, we Europeans 
r poufod ourselves, with our rifles, 
r t twelve paces from each other, and in 
$flke fern of a semicircle. Behind us 
> -‘WM a dose chain of several hundred 
$ Javans, armed with long laapee, 
{'lotoses, and short swords. IF the 
■tiger broke through our ranks, they 
.. w e r e to kill him after their fashion. 
The natives—those, at least, who 
. have not fcerved as soldiers—being 
unskilled in the use of tire-arms, are 
riot trusted with them, for fear of 
accidents. From the opposite side of 
the wood a crowd of musicians now 
advanced, beating -drums, triangles, 
and gongs, and pairing an infernal 
din, intended to scare the tiger from 
his lurking place, and drive him to¬ 
wards us. We wme all on tins alert, 
gums' nocked, eyes riveted on tire 
pood. , The instruments came nearer 
sad nearer, and I -expected each rao- 
ffientto see the monster spring forth, 
^here were no signs of him, however, 

• dud presently the beaters stood before 
ps. Heartily disappointed at this 

^cdthpuhase and unexpected result, 
apout to join the hunter sta- 
'$kmed to my left, when*tke one on my 
r mwpe ’hand called* Javan, and bade 
him thrust his lance into a bush on 
toy right front, between our line and 
ti«W» wood. Impossible, thought 
I, rih^t' the beast should be there; 
and I turned tq speak to my friend. 
I had uttered bat *a word or two, 
when a rustle and rush made me look 
round. The JtTvan stood before the 
’flgttsh, clutching a tiger by the throat 

• With both hands. The brute was al- 
r ready pierced 'with bullets, lances, 

and daggers: a broad stream of blood 
towed over the face of the Javan, 
Who continued firmly to grasp his 
enemy, until we released the lifeless 
carcase from his hands. His wound 
whs not so serious as,we had at first 
, feared: a bit of the scalp was torn off, 


§«S tha; nose slightly injured. He 
rifeood stoat, and apparently stupified* 
and revived only when an official i»- 
fonned him that he should receive the 
reward of tea dollars, set upon the 
head of every tiger.” 

Although these field-days occa¬ 
sionally tike plaee, the Javans lave 
another and easier way of tiger catch¬ 
ing, by moans of' a magnified rat-trap, 
baited with a goat, and^of which me 
fioor closes as the tiger rashes, in. 
The captive is then killed with bamboo 
spears, or, more frequently, jtraasfer- 
red to a strong wooden * cage, and 
taken to a town, where be contributes 
to the amusement of his conquerors 
by fighting the buffalo. The Java 
buffalo is of the largest species, is 
covered with short thick hair, and has 
sharp Items, niorcthan two fret long, ■ 
growing iu a nearly horizontal direc¬ 
tion. His colour is of a dirty blue- 
black, and altogether he is a very 
ugly customer,' as the unfortunate 
tiger usually finds. For these duellos 
between the forest grandee and the 
lord of the plain, a regular arena is 
erected, surrounded by strong pali¬ 
sades, behind which stand Javans 
armed v ilk lances. After the buftala 
has been brought into the ring, a 
native, generally a chief, approaches 
the tiger's cage with a dancing step, 
accompanied by music, opens it, and 
retires in the same manner, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the tiger. The 
tiger, who well knows his formidable 
opponent, comes unwillingly forth, 
and creeps round the arena, avoid¬ 
ing his foe, and watching an oppor¬ 
tunity to spring upon his head or 
. neck. Presently the buffalo, who is 
‘almost always the assailant, rushes, 
v with a tremendous bellofv, at his 
sneaking antagonist; The tiger seizes 
a. .favourable moment, and fixes bis 
loug claws in the buffalo's neck; but 
JlH- furious bull dashes him against 
the palisades, andpyelling fcarfuUy^he 
relinquishes liis hold, lie now shirks 
the combat more, than .ever; buf the 
buffalo follows him up till he pierces 
him with his Homs, or crush.es him 
to death against the barrier. Some- 
time^frieud Tiger proves dunghill from 
the Very first, and*then the Javans 
goad him.with pointed sticks, scald 
hint with boiling water, singe him 
with blazing strkw, and resort to* 
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other hnmane devices to spur hie, Priaee «f Madam, his wives. chB^S 
courage. If the buffalo frgtrts -shy,* drea, and followers, merely beoaaMjS 
which does not often happen, be is when be came to visit them on b@a*||| 
subjected to similar persecutions. But their ships, with friendly ate nti ea »/ | 
the poor tiger has no chance allowed and by previous agreement, his naneii 
him ; for if he does, through pluck rous retinue inspired them with aianagil 
and luck, prove the better beast, the The massacre of the Chinese in iMy 
Javans, who evidently have not the streets of Batavia, in the year 178t|l 
slightest notion of fair play, or any when nkft thousand were slain in 
sympathy with bravery, subject Mm- blood in the course of one aRimlagy^ 
to un unpleasant operation called the is another crime on record against thp^ 
rampok. They make a ring round Dutch. Step by step, their poNtf 
Mm, and torment him till he hazards marked with blood, the people wto#.] 
a desperate spring, and finds his death bad at first thankfully received per-' 
Upon their lance points. mission to establish a single factory^ 

It is a remarkable fact, that the obtained possession ofthewhole island* j 
Java tigers seldom or never attack On southern side there are sot- 
Europeans. They consume the natives two nominally independent prineesrhi t 
by dozens; but l)r. Selberg could get reality vassals of the Dutch, and exist* > 
•»o account of an onslaught on a Dutch- ing but at their good pleasure. •Itoe , 
nu(b or any other white man. The present character of the Dutch adwd* j 
Javans are well aware of this, and nistvation is mild; the slaves, esp®-’ ”j 
assert, that if annmltcr of Europeans, daily, now few and decreasing id’; 
amongst whom there is only one number, art* humanely treated, 
native, arc exposed to the attack of in fact are better off than the iO«a|| 
a tiger, the native is invariably the orders of the free Javans, being €»*■: 
victim. Tins assertion is confirmed ployed as household servants, widfefc 
by many examples. Dr. Selberg con- the natives drag Out a painful Ai ' 
jeetures various reasons for this or laborious existence in the' rice tpl . 
eentricity or epicurism, whichever it coffee-fields. But, however good the j 
may be "termed, 'on the part of the intentions of the Dutch government* ” 
tiger, and amongst other hypotheses, however meritorious the endeavMRt, 
suggest^ that this animal may be of certain governors-general, espe? 
partial to the hogoo of the Javans, daily of the excellent Van der Co> 
who anoint their yellow carcases with petten, to civilise and improve the 
cocoa-nut off. The Javans them- Javans, little progress has as vet been;' 
selves explain it differently, and main- made towards that desirable end. In 
tain that the souls of Earopeaus pass, the interior of the island, where 'EntSsi 
after death, into the bodies of tigers — pcans are scarce, the character of thill 
a bitter satire upon those whose mis- natives Ls far bettor than on the coasty 3 
sion it was to civilise and improve, where they have contracted all 
and who, but too often, have preferred rices of which the example is so plot- 
to persecute and deprave. Such a tiihlly afforded them bv their cow- . 
superstition demonstrates more titan querors. Dwelling in wretchodjurfaf 
whole volumes of history, after what the cost of whose m if mi inln jgpj 'Ipti! 
manner the first acquaintance was tion varied, in the time of 
made between this artless, peaceful from five to ten shillings, they , 
people, and theif European conquerors, for a wretched pittance, the soB that' 
The early Administration of the Dutch theirforefathers possessed. TlmtqHiinfl, * 
in Java was marked by many bets of lfewever, 04 they aife, living froat 
cruelty. ‘ Their leading traits,” says hand to mouth, and suffering from .. 
Baffles, ** were a haughty assumption the diseases incident to poverty 
ttf Superiority, for the purpose of over- the climate, and from other&rintro-,, 
awing the credulous simplicity of the duced from Europe, they appear tofep- 
natives, and a most extraordinary ably contented. In the midst of their, 
timidity, which led them to suspect misfortunes, they havemmgreateolaBB, 
treachery and danger in quarters one consoling and engre^fiqg riot; 
where they were least to be appro- they live to gamble. Fot a game Of 
.Bended.” Thus we find them, in the chance, they abandon every dftpy 
sixteenth century, murdering the forged their duties and famitifrs, spoMl 
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own money and that of other 
and even set theif liberty 
cast of tho die. It is a national 
irttmlady, extending from the prince to 
i boor, and including the laptops 
f- ^half-breeds, who generally unite the 
"traces of their European fathers and 

• ilndian mothers. The beast-fights arc 
f popular, chiefly because they afford 

nUch glorious opportunity for betting, 
besides cocks and quails, tigers and 
buffaloes, other animals, the least 
fjjmgnacious possible, are stimulated to 
■to contest. Locusts are made to enter 
Titos lists, and are tickled on the head 
.with a straw until they reach the 
fighting pitch. Wild pigs are caught 
•to snares and opposed to goats, who 
■generally punish them severely, the 
Javan pigs being small, and possess¬ 
ing Httle strength and courage. Then 
there are races between paper kites, 
whose strings are coated with lime 
and pounded glass, so that, on coming 
in contact, they cut each other, and 
' the falling kite proclaims its owner’s 
•bet lost. And by day and night, Dr. 
Selberg informs us, on the high roads, 
mid near the villages, groups are 
to&be seen stretched upon the earth, 
playing games of chance. Nor are 
these by any means the lowest of the 
people. The doctor cites several in¬ 
stances of the extraordinary addiction 
both of men and women to this vice. 
He.had ordered a quantity of cigars 
of a Javan, who undertook to make 
ajM} driver a hundred daily, for which 
. he was to.be paid a florin. For two days 
Jthe man kept to his contract, and then 
" did not show his face for a week. On 
inqpSry, it appeared that, although 
.wretchedly poor^aud having a large 
family to support, he had been unable 
to resist the dice-box, and had gone 
to gamble away his brace of florigs. 
To get rid even of ibis small sum 
might take him some time,’thanks to 

• the infinite subdivisions of Jhvan coin¬ 
age, Which descend to ; a Fichi, or 
small bit of tin with a hole through 
it,; whereof 5,600 make a dollar. 
When Dr. Selberg left Java, a Dutch 
pilot steered .the ship a3*far as Pas- 
saruang. lie man appeared very 
melancholy, and, on being asked the 
cause of his sadness, said that, during 

,‘his previous trip, his wife had gambled 
.ftllhis sayings. lie-had forgotten the 
>|Hr hi his money-bbx, and, on going 


home, the last doit had disappeared. 
Dr. Selberg asked him if he conld not 
care his better-half of so dangerous a 
propensity. “ She is a Laptop, sir,” 
replied the mall, With a shrug, mean¬ 
ing that correction was useless, and a 
good lock the only remedy. The 
merchants who ship specie and other 
valuable merchandise on vessels 
manned by Javans, supply the crew 
with money to gamble, as the only 
means to rouso them from their ha¬ 
bitual indolent lethargy, and ensure 
their vigilance. 

Whilst rowing up the Kalimas, Dr. 
Selberg was greatly dazzled by the 
bright eyes aud other perfections of a 
young half-breed lady, asshetodklier 
airing in a tambangan , richly dressed 
in European style, and attended by 
two female stoves. A few days after¬ 
wards, when driving out to visit his 
friend Dr. F., the German chief of 
the Surabaya hospital, he again caught 
sight of tliis brown beauty, reclining 
in an elegant carriage-and-four, be¬ 
neath the shadow of large Chinese 
parasols, held by servants in rich 
liveries. Our adventurous Esculapius 
forthwith galloped after her. Un¬ 
fortunately, his team took it into 
, their heads to stop short in full career 
'—no uncommon trick with the stub- 
' bom little Javan horses—ana before 
they could be prevailed upon to pro¬ 
ceed, "all trace of the incognita 
was lost. Subsequently the doctor 
was introduced to her husband, a 
German of good family, who had left 
his country on account of an unfor¬ 
tunate duel, and who, after a short 
residence in Java, where he held a 
government situation, had been glad 
to pay his debts and supply liis ex- 
g)ensive habits by a marriage with 
a wealthy half-caste 4ieires§. The 
lristor^ of the tody is illustrative of a 
curious state of society. - She was the 
daughter of a Javan sltve and a 
Dutch gentleman, the administrator 
of one of the richest provinces of the 
island. As is there the case with 
almost all half-breed children, and even 
with many of pure European blood, 
she grew up under the care of her 
mother—that is tp say, under no care 
at all—in the society of Javans of the 
very lowest class, her father’s domes¬ 
tics. The Dutchman died when she 
was about ten years old, having pre- 
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viously acknowledged her as his and desired me to say nothing of 
daughter, and left her the whole of I had seen to N., who presently cstdp 
his property. The child, who, till in, and received ns with the unafM 
then, had been allowed to run about fccted frankness and hospitality 
wild and almost naked, was now taken versal in Java.” The Vrouw mtf* 
in hand by her guardians, and con- now summoned, and, after a whijMV 
verted, by means of European clothes, made her appearance in fall European 
into an exceedingly fine lady. Edn- fig. Conversation with her wM 
cation she of course had none, but difficult, for she could not speak 
remained in her original state of bar- Dutch, and through a feeling i 

barons ignorance. Four years after- shame at her ignorance, would sot > 
wards she became acquainted with the speak Malay. Neglected by her hug- } 
German gentleman above-mentioned, band, and placed by her birth in an 
and soon afterwards they were mar- uncertain position between Javan and 
ried. Dr. Selberg gives a character- European women, the poor girl had 
istic account of his first visit at their neither the education of the latter, 
lionse. “ 1 went with I)r. F. to call nor the domestic qualities inherent In 
upon Mr. Yon N., but that gen- the former. Subsequently Dr. Sel- 
tleman was out. ‘Let us wait his berg passed some time in Von N.!b 
return,’ said my Mend, ‘ and in the house, and his account of what there 
meantime we will see what his lady occurred is not very creditable to the 
is about, and you can pay your re- tone and morals of Javan society, 
spects to her. N. likes his wife to be Driving out one morning with las 
treated with all the ceremony used to host, the latter quietly asked him if 
a lady of condition in our own coun- he was not carrying on an intrigue 
try.’ We passed through several with his wife. ' “ You may speak 
apartments, filled with European and candidly,” said he, with great nnoon* 
Asiatic furniture and luxuries, and cern, and to the infinite horror of the 


paused at the entrance of a large open 
room. With a slight bnt significant 
gesture, F. pointed to a group which 
there offered itself to our \ iew. On 
u costly carpet lay several of Mr. Von 
N.’s black servants, botli male and 
female, and in the midst of them was 
Me\ rouw Von N., only to be distin¬ 
guished from her companions by the 
richer materials of her dress. A 
silken barony (a kind of plaid petti¬ 
coat,) and a kabaya of the same ma¬ 
terial composed her costume; a pair 
of Chinese slippers, of red velvet, em¬ 
broidered with gold, lay near her 
naked teet. She rattled a dice-box, 
and the servant*- anxiously awaited the 
throw, watching with intense eager¬ 
ness each movement of their mistress. 
Down came the dice, and with an in¬ 
articulate Cry the winners threw them¬ 
selves on the stakes. So preoccupied 
were the whole party, that for some 
moments we were unobserved. At 
last an exdamation of surprise warned 
the lady of our unwelcome presence. 
The slaves ran away helter-skelter. 
Mevrouw Von N. snatched np her 
slippers, and with a confused bow to 
Dr. F., disappeared. I was confounded 
at this strange Beene. My companion 
laughed, led me into another room, 


innocent doctor. Jt appeared tbit 
VonN. had allowed his lady to dis¬ 
cover a conjugal dereliction on Ms 
part, and he suspected her of using 
reprisals. “ She is a Liplap," he 
said, “ and though you are only an 
orany bar (a new comer,) you know 
what that means.” Shocked by 
this cynical proceeding on the part of 
his entertainer, Dr. Selberg left f$m 
house the next day, after presenting 
Von N. with a double-barrelled gun fy, 
payment of his hospitality. Through-'* 
out Java, and even where lKpels 
exist, private boosts are invari^y 
open to the stranger, and his MOM#, 
tion is most cordial. But. on his dSs* 
jiyrtore, it is incumbent on him, so- 
cording to the Custom of the island, 
to make his host a present, sufficiently 
valuable to show that he has not ac¬ 
cepted hospitality from niggardly 
motives. 

The credulity and a superstition of 
the Javans exceed belief. Dreamt, 
omens, lucky and unlucky days, as¬ 
trology, amulets, witchcraft, ore with 
them matters of faith and reverence. 
They believe each bush and rook, 
even the air itself, to be inhabited 
Dhewo or spirits. Not SstMed with 
the numerous varieties of suparnatuiil 
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Ibekigs -with, which their, own tradi- a? 
llpae supply them, they have bor- h 
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^Htated others from the Indians, Per- 
pi§NBS, and Arabs. The Bhewos are 
fitod spirits, and great respect is 
fillMfn to them. They regulate the 
••growth of trees, ripen the fruit, mnr- 
iaffl* ■&, the runuing streams, and abide 
I# the still shades of the forest. But 
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averse to violent exertion, was finished 
before the government became aware 
of its commencement. Its origin was 
most absurd and trifling. An old 
woman gave ont that she had dreamed 
a dream, and that a deity was about 
to alight upon the mountain top. 
A curse was to fall upon all who 
did not work at a road for liis de- 


their favourite dwelling is the Warin- 
MO tree (ficus Indica J which droops 
its hong branches to the earth to form 
them a palace. The Javans mingle 
their superstitions Tgitli the com- 
; Bta nost events of every-day life. 
\30weves, for instance, will throw a 
Utile earth, taken from n new-made 
• grave, into the house they intend to 
|eh, persuaded that the inmates wHl 
thereby be plunged into a deep sleep. 

• When they have done this, and espe¬ 
cially if they have managed to place 
the earth under the bed, they set to 
: work with foil conviction of impunity. 
Bamboo boxes of soil are frequently 
found in the possession of captured 
thieyes, who usually confess the pur¬ 
pose to which they were to be ap¬ 
plied. During the English occupa¬ 
tion, it was casually discovered that a 
buffalo's skull was constantly car- 
rnd backwards and forwards from 
one end of the island to the other. 
The Javans haft got a notion that a 
frightful curse liad been pronounced 
upon the man who should allow it to 
remain stationary. After the skull 
lt|d travelled many hundred miles, it 
tala brought to Sainarang, and there 
-.JjjJtoe English resident had it thrown 


scent into the plain. Such bound¬ 
less credulity as this, is of course 
easily turned to account by mis¬ 
chievous persons, and lias often been 
worked upon to incite the .1 avails to 
revolt. The history of the island, 
even in modem times, abounds in in¬ 
surrections. got up, tor the most part, 
liy men of little talent, lint possessing 
sufficient cunning to turn the indie-, 
cility of their countrymen to then - own 
advantage. 

The weakness of the Javans’ in¬ 
tellects is only to be equalled by their 
strange want of memory. A few 
weeks after the occurrence of an 
event in which they themselves bore 
a share, they have totally forgotten 
both its time and circumstances. 
None of them have any idea of 
their own age. l)r. Selberg had a 
servant, apparently about sixteen 
years old. He frequently asked him 
how old lie was, and never got the 
same answer twice. Marsden re¬ 
marked this same peculiarity in the 
Sumatra Malays, and Humboldt in 
the Ohaymas Indians. The latter 
people, however, do not know how 
to count beyond .the or six, which is 
not the case with the Javans. Their 


the sea. The Javans looked on 
quietly, and held the curse to lie 
neutralised by tk# white men’s inter- 
yentfcm. . Dr. Selberg gives various 
ether examples, observed by himself, 
of the ridiculous superstitions of these 
simple islanders. A very remarkable 
one is given in the works of Raffles 
and Crawford. In 1814, it was found 
<mt that a road had been made up to 
the lofty summit of the mountain of 
Surabing. The road Hus twenty feet 
broad, and abdht sixty English miles 
in length, and a condition of its con¬ 
struction being that it should cross 
no. waiter-coarse, it straggled in count¬ 
ies zig-zags up the mountain side. 
* gigantic work, the result of the 
tebours of a whole province, and of a 
ajpppfe habitually aneLconstitutionally 


aunt of memory renders their his¬ 
torical records of questionable value, 
■producing an awful* confusion of 
dates, in addition to the childish tales 
and extraordinary misrepresentations 
which they mingle with narratives 
of real events. 

Although, as already observed, the 
corruption and immorality of the 
natives in and near European estab¬ 
lishments great as their virtue 
and simplicity in the interior, it can¬ 
not be «aid that crime abounds in 
any part of Java. Within the pre¬ 
sent century prayers went road for 
the Governor-general’s shfcty when 
he went on a journey, and thanks¬ 
givings offered up on his return? now 
the whole island may be travelled 
over almost as safely as any*part of 
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Europe. The Javans are neither upon the ground. Sudden repentan«M 
quarrelsome nor covetous, mul even sncceedad the gronndfesa fiu^pifirtm 
when they turn robbers they seldom and cruel deed, and some Javaa$j| 
kill or ill-treat thqge they pluuder. who soon afterwards same up, foiUMfl 
On the other hand they are terribly him raving over the body of his friqnd^l 
sensitive of any injury to their and imploring to be delivered to ju*rj 
honour, and an insult' is apt to tice." Seldom, however, dope, aiy 

produce the terrible Amok, freeJnj amok make only one victim. * fh/fri 

rendered in English as ’* miming Javan women are not subject to theBflpS 

a muck.” It is a Malay word, fury-tits, but are not on that account ^ 

signifying to attack aeme one fu- the less dangerous. Of an extremely j 
rkmsly and ilesperately with intent to jealous disposition, they liave quiei 
nnrder him. It is also used to ex- and subtle means of revenging them* 
press the rush of a wild beast on his selves nj>on their rivals. They aza 
prey, or the charge of a body of skilled hi the preparation of poisons 
troops, especially with the bayonet. —of one especially, which kills gloWty, 
This outbreak of revengeful fury is occasioning symptoms similar to thorn 
frequent with Malays, and by no of consumption. When a Javan per- 
meaus uncommon amongst Javans, reive* trese, she resigns herself to her 
In the latter, whose usual character fate, knowing well what is the matter 
is so gentle, these suddeu and frautic with her, and rejecting antidotes if- 
outbursts strike the beholder with useless. And European physkjsas 
astonishment, the greater that then 1 have as yet done little a gainst tike 
is no previous indication of the com- effect.- of this poison, whose ingra¬ 
in g storm. A Javan has received an dients they cannot discover with safii-L. 
outrage, pcrhajis a blow, but lie pro- dent accuracy to counteract them.► 
serve* his usual calm, gras e do- A medical man told Dr. Selberg that 
meanour, until on a sudden, and svith copjier dust and human hair van 
a terrible shriek, lie draws his kreese, among,-t them, combined with other 
and attacks not only those who hast* substnuces entirely unknown to hint 
offended hint, but unoffending by- Tire dose is usually administered in 
standers, and often the persons he rice, the chief food of the Javan*, 
best loves. It is a temporary in- Arsenic, another poiaon in common 
sanity, which usually lasts till lie use, is sold in all the bazaars. This 
sinks from exhaustion, or is himself poisoning practice is uot unusual 
struck down. The paroxysm over. . amongst Liplap women married U> 
remorse assails him. and lie bewails Europeans, and who, although nomi- 
the sad results of his Mafia tjluh or amlW Christians, posses*, for the mfis£ 
blinded eye, by which term the qHHRdl the vices and superstition#of 
Javans frequently designate the amok, their Mahometan sisters. The latter 
Apprehension of danger often brings can hardly be said to have any rgli- 
ou this speeies of delirium. “Two gion, for titey know little of the faith 
Javaus," says Dr. Selberg, •• married of Mahomed beyouda few of its out- 
men, and intimate friends, went one ward forms, it has- been remarked, 
day to Tjaudjur, to sell bamboo bas- that since Java has beeu more rnlldgr 
kets. One got rid of all ills stock, governed, and tluit the natives have 
went to n Chinese shop, bought a been better treated by the Dutch, 
handkerchief and mpbreila tor his wife, awlks have been far lest frequqat. 
nud set out 011 hlfMuui home with Hy kindness, it is evident thwk ni^l 
his companion, whoEacWieeu uufor- may be done with the Javans, wooSei. 
tnnate, and had spMhning. The gratitude and tiilylity to those who 
lucky seller was in higlnqiirits, child- show' it theiu^re admitted by allEn- 
ishly delighted at his success, and ropeans who have lived any time in 
with the presents he took to his wife; the ielniul. Another excellent quality 
his friencr walked by his side, grave is their love of truth. The tribunals 
and silent. Suddenly the former also have little trouble in ascertaining a' 
became mute.; lie fancied his comrade criminal's guilt, lie at once confesses 


envied and intended to stab him. it, and seeks no other'^ttenuaUbn 
Drawing his kreese, he fell upon the than is to be found in tnMsual plea 
uuoifrtuiing man, and laid him dead of moral and momentary bUndjp? %^ 
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1 ( Passaruang was the last Javan 
town visited* by Dr. Selberg. He 
h%d promised himself much pleasure 
in exploring the province of the same 
Hade, and in examining the various 
objects of interest it contains. He 
intended to ascend the volcano of 
Pelku Bromo, whose. fiery crater, 
site- from a distance at sea, had ex- 
dtqfLhis Dyely curiosity; he wished 
to vldt the ruins of old temples, ves- 
tiggpq£Js van civilisation a thousand 
: years'ago, and to gaze at the cataracts 
which dash, from a height of three 
hundred feet, down the rocky sides of 
: Mount Aijuna. But he was doomed 
’■ to disappointment. Up to this time 
his. health had been excellent: neither 
teat nor malaria had succeeded in con* 
verting his wholesome German com¬ 
plexion into the bilious tint that stains 
the cheeks of most Europeans in Java. 
Th 4 climate, however, would not fore¬ 
go its customary tribute, and, on his 
passage fitter Surabaya to Passaruang, 
fie fell seriously ill. After suffering 
fora week on board ship, he felt some¬ 
what better, and went on shore, but 
experienced a rdfapse, and was carried 
senseless into the house of arich Javan. 
He was gradually getting acquainted 
with the comforts of the country he 
had so much desired to visit. Already 
he had been nearly choked by the 
marsh vapour at Batavia, half de¬ 
voured by mosquitoes, and 'all but 
drowned in a squall. In the island*? 
.MgSjpra, whilst traversing a swamp, 
«§5 shoulders of a native, his bearer 
had attempted to rob him of his watch, 
ted, on his resenting this liberty, he 
and his boat’s crew were attacked, and 
narrowly escaped massacre. And 
no^. came disease, aggravated by the 
minor nuisances incidental to that 
land of vermin and venom. Confined 
to‘bed by sudden and violent fever, 
he received every kindness and atten¬ 
tion from his friendly host, who, on 


leaving him at night, placed an open 
cocoa nut by his bed-side, a simple 
, but delightful fever-draught. Awak¬ 
ing with a parched tongue and burn¬ 
ing thirst, he sought the nut, but it 
was empty. The next night the samo 
thing occurred, and he could not ima¬ 
gine who stole his milk. He ordered 
two nuts and a light to be left 
near him: towards midnight a slight 
noise attracted his attention, and 
he saw two small beasts steadily and 
cautiously approach, stare at him 
with their protruding eyes, and then 
dip their ugly snouts into his cocos 
nuts. These free-and-easy vermin 
wore geckos , a species of lizard, about 
a foot long, of a pale grayish-green 
colour, spotted with red, having a 
large mouth full of sharp teeth, a long 
tail, marked with white rings, ana 
. sharp claws upon their feet. Between 
(these claws, by which they cling to 
whatever they touch, is a venomous 
secretion that distils into the wounds 
■ they make. Dr. Selberg was weK -ac- 
quainted with these comely creatuias, 
and had even bottled a couple,' widen 
^ now grace the shelves of a German 
'^museum; but, in his then feeble and 
half delirious state, Jj^eir presence in- 
id; fancying that if 


. half delirious state, Jj^eir presence in- 
; timidatod him; ana; fancying that if 
he disturbed their repast, they might 
transfer their attentions to himself, he 
allowed them to swill at leisure, until 
an accidental noise spared them away. 
» Their visit, was, perhaps, a good 
omen, for, on the following day, the 
doctor found himself sufficiently re¬ 
covered to return on board his trans- 
i; port. After some buffeting by storms, 
i and a passing ramble in St. Helena, 
; be reached Europe? fife -cravings after 
r East an "travel tolerably assuaged, to 
give his countrymen the benefit of his. 
notes and observations upon the fair 
bnt feverish gbotes of the Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago. 
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THE CAVE OF THE REGICIDES ; 


AND BOW THREE OF THEM 
I* 

“ Oliver Nf.wmah” is a poem 
which I opened with trembling; for 
the last new poem that ever shall he 
read from such an one as Southey, is 
not a thing that can be looked upon 
lightly. Then it came to us from his 
grave, “ like the gleaming grapes 
when the vintage is doneand the 
last fruit of such a teeming mind must 
be relished, though far from being the 
best; as we arc glad to eat apples out 
of season; which, in the time of them, 
we should hardly have gathered. But 
this is not to the purpose. I was 
surprised to find the new ]>oem built 
on a histoiy which novelists and 
story-tellers have been nibbling at 
thepc twenty years, and which seems 
to be a peculiarly relishable bit of 
news on an old subject, if we may 
judge by the way in which literary 
epicures have snatched it up piece¬ 
meal. In the first place, Sir Walter 
Scott, whb read every thing, got hold 
of a “ North American publication,"* 
from which he learned, with surprise, 
that Whalley the regicide, “ who was 
noveT heard of after the Restoration,’’ 
lied to Massachusetts, and there lived 
concealed, and died, and was laid in 
an obscure grave, which had lately 
been ascertained. Giving Mr. Cooper 
due credit for a prior use of the story, 
he made it over, in his own in¬ 
imitable way, and puts it into the 
month of Major Dridgenorth, relating 
his adventures ill America. Southey 
seems next to have got wind of it, 
reviewing “Holmes' American An¬ 
nals,” f in the Quarterly, when he con¬ 
fesses he first thought of King Philip's 
war as the subject for an epic—a 
thought w hich afterwfifdlk became a 
frame, and determined Ahm to make 
Goffe (another regicidejNd hero of 
his poent. A few details of the story 
got out of Qpmance and gossip into 
genuine Wjriary, in a volume of 
“ Murray’ijjHi ily Library % add the 
great “ ElScfdator” of Oliver Crom- 


FARED IN NEW ENGLAND. 

well’s mystifications'condenses 
again into a single sentence, obsefW*' 1 
ing, with his usual buffoonery, that 
“ two of Oliver’s cousinry fled to New 
England, lived in caves there,, and ‘ 
had a sore time of it.” And turir 
comes the poem from Southey, full of ' 
allusions to the same stoiy, and, after 
all, giving only part of it; for I do 
not see that any one'has yet men¬ 
tioned the fact, that three regicMes 
lived and died in America after die* 
Restoration, and that their sepulchres 
are there to this day. 

Iu truth, the new poem led me to 
think there might be some value in a 
certain MS. of my own,—mere notes 1 
of a traveller, indeed, but results of a 
tour which I made in New Ssfrud , 
in tlq> summer of 18 — , dating which, 
besides vfsfting one of the’ haunts of 
. the fugitive-., I took the pains to in* 
vestigate all that is extant of 4heir 
Story I found «fc$rc a* queer Hilo 
account of them, badkr written, and 
worse arranged; the wrote of'one Dr. 
Stiles, who seems to have lJben some¬ 
thing of a pions Jacobin, and whose 
revereucc for the murderers of King 
Charles amounts almost to idolatry. 

president of Yale College, at 
Newhaven, and thoroughly possessed' 
of all the hate and cant about Malig- , 
mints, which the first settlers of New 
England brought over with them an 
an heir-loom for their sons. A member 
of his college told me, that Stiles used 
to tell the undergraduates that silly 
story about the king’s being hanged 
by mistake for Oliver, after the Res¬ 
toration ; and that he only left it off 
when a dry fellow laughed ont at the 
narration, and on being asked what' 
there was to laugh at, replied, “ hang¬ 
ing a man that had lost his neck,” 
After reading the doctor’s book on the 
Regicides, 1 cannot dodbt theaneo- 1 
'dote, for he carries his love of (jRvftr 4 
Into rapture; talks of “ enterMMng * 
angels” in the personal Goffeana 


• Notes to * Peveril of the Peak." ■K’Noteetp “ Oliver N 

t Trial of Charles T. afid the Regieidea, which I see referred to in 
w,* but I have not the bo^^iyaelf. 
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Whalley, and applies to them the 
beautiful language in which St. Paul 
‘commemorates the saints, — “they 
'wandered about, being destitute, 
Afflicted, tormented; they wandered 
in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and eaves of the earth— of whom 
the world wm not worthy." The book 
itself is the most confused mass of 
sepetition .and contradiction I ever 
saw, and yet proved to me vastly 
-•* entertaining. Ip. connexion with it, 
T got hold of several others that 
helped to “ elucidate” it; and thus, 
with much verbal information. I 
believe 1 came to a pretty clear view 
of the case. 1 can only give what I 
have gathered, in the off-hand way of 
a tourist, but perhaps L may serve 
some' one with facts, which they will 
arrange much better, in performing 
the more serious task of a historian. 

After spending several weeks in the 
vicinity of New York, I left that eity 1 
in afsteamer for a visit to the “ East* 

” eraStatee;” om- passage lying through 
the East River and Long Island 
Sound, and requiring about live hours’^ 
sail to complete the trip to New haven. 
I found the excursion by no means an 
agreeable one. The Sound itself is 
wide, mid our way lay at equal dis¬ 
tances between its shores, which, being 
quite low, are not easily descried* by 
a passenger. Then there came up a 
squall, which occasioned a great swell 
-ha the sea, and sickness was the Cen- 
• sequence among not a few of the com- 
, paay on board. Altogether, the 
steamer being greatly inferior to those 
on the Hudson, and crowded with a 
very-uninteresting set of passengers, 
I. was glad to retreat from the cabin, 
going forward, and looking out im¬ 
patiently for tjie end of our voyage. 
Here it was that I first caught sight, 
two bold headlands, looming up, a 
litrie retired from the shore, and 
giving a dignity to the coast at this. 
partic ular spot, by which it is not 
generally distingnisbed. We soou ; 
entered the bay of Ndwhaven, and the: 
Jana itself “began to appear, em- 
iflflhed very snugly between the two 
> mMHopsA, and deriving no little 
beauty from their prominent share in 
its , smjmndiug scenery. I judged 
themdHh store than Jew or five 
-Jpai^Piet liigh, but they are marked 
Jitk elegant peaks, and present a 


bold perpendicular front of trap-rock, 
which, with the bay and harbour in 
the foreground, and a fine outline of 
hills sloping away towards the horizon, 
conveys a most agreeable impression 
to the approaching stranger of the 
region he is about to visit. A person 
who stood looking out very near me, 
gave me the information that the twin 
mount ains were called, from their 
geographical relations to the meridian 
of Newhaveo, East and West Rocks, 
and adddff the remark, for which I was 
hardly prepared, that West Rock was 
celebrated as having afforded a refuge 
to the regicides Gotfe and Whalley. 

My follow-passenger, observing my 
interest in this statement, went on to 
tell me, in substance, as follows. A 
cleft in its rugged rocks was once 
actually inhabited by those scape¬ 
goats, and still goes by the uame of 
“ The Regicides’ Cave.” Newhaveu, 
moreover, contains the graves of these 
men, and regards them with such re¬ 
markable veneration, that even the 
railroad speed of progress and im¬ 
provement hits been cheeked to keep 
them inviolate ;—a tribute which, in 
America, must be regarded as very 
marked, since no ordinary obstacle 
over is allowed to interfere with their 
peqietual “ go-ahead.” It seems ,the 
ancient grave-yard, where the regi¬ 
cides repose, was found very desirable 
for a public square; and us a mimic 
Pere-la-C'liaise had just Ixseu created 
in the outskirts of the town, away 
went coffins and bones, grave-stones 
and sepulchral effigies, and monu¬ 
mental unis, to plant the new city of 
the nead, mid make way for living 
dogs, as better than defunct lions. 
Such a resurrection, the towns-folk 
gave to their respectable grandfathers 
and grandmothers; but not to the 
relics of the regicides. At these shrines 
of murder ami rebellion, the spade 
and the mattock stood still; and their 
once ragles* tenants, after shifting 
between^krmany disturbances while 
living,-were suffered to sleep on, in a 
kind q£ sepulchral limbo,, between the 
marble in Westminster Abbey, to 
which they once aspird&gfrivl the ditch 
at Tyburn, which they so. narrowly 
escaped. 

1 was- cautioned, by my common I - 
estiva friend not to speak Joo freely 
of tthft.jBe^etdes,. 4 most call 
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them “ the Judges,” he said; for, in 
Newhaven, where Puritanism perpe¬ 
tuates some of its principles, and all 
of its prejudices, it appears that snch 
is the prevailing euphuism wkieh is 
emflloyed, as more in harmony with 
their notions of Charles as a sinful 
Malignant, and of £he Rebellion as a 
glorious foretaste of the kingdom of 
the saints. The Judges’ Cave” is 
therefore the expression by which 
thev speak of that den of thieves on 
W est Rock; and they always use an 
equally -guarded phrase when they 
mention those graves in the sqnare,— 
graves, lie it remembered, that en¬ 
close the ashes of men, who should have 
been left to the lender mercies of the 
public executioner, had they only re¬ 
ceived in retribution what they meted 
out to their betters. 

Newhaveu, in addition to’ these 
treasures, boasts another Puritan 
relie, of a different kind.» The early 
settlers founded here a Calvinistic 
college, which has become a very 
popular sectarian university, and my 
visit at this time was partly occa¬ 
sioned by the recurrence of the annual 
commemoration of its foundation. 
I suspect the person who leaned 
over the bulwarks of the steamer, 
and gave me the tacts — which 1 
have related in a very different vein 
from that in which I received them 
— was a dissenting minister going 
up to be at bis college at this import¬ 
ant anniversary. There was a tone 
in his voice, as was said of Prince 
Albert's, when he visited the means 
at Southampton, which sufficiently 
indicated his svinpatliies.* The regi¬ 
cides were evidently the calendared 
saints of his religion', and their adven¬ 
tures his Acta Sanctomm. He was 
nevertheless very civil and enter¬ 
taining, and I was glad, on arriving 
at the quay, to find no worse com¬ 
panion forced upon me in the carriage 


rigid features and polemical address;- 
which convinced me that I was in 
presence of the dons and doctors a i a 
Puritan university. 

“ Go-ahead!” snog out somebody, 
as soon as our luggage was strapped 
behind ; and away we drove, in foil* 
chase, with drays and cabs, toward* 
the central parts of the city. The 
newer streets are built,, I observed; 
with snag little cottages, and intersect 
at right angles. The suburban Go¬ 
thic, so justly reprobated by the critics 
of Maga, is not quite as unusual as it 
ought to be; but a succession of neat 
little shrubbery-plots around the doors; 
and a trim ak about things in general, 
suits ^gry well the environs of such a 
lAi mature city as Newhaven. I never 
saw such a place for shade-trees. 
They are planted every where; little 
slender twigs, boxed carefully from 
wheels and schoolboys, andj^srs^ggliaff 
apparently against the cnrsn^baTtaJd. 
slips shall not thrive;” -W&,vene*V 
ruble overarching trees, *ve -* 

nues, so remarkable And so nm&erous 
that the town is familiarly called, by 
its poets, the ** City of Elms.” 

The Funereal Sqnare, of which I 
had already learned the history, was 
soon reached, and we were set down 
at a hotel iu its neighbourhood. Its 
“ rugged elms'’ are not the only trace 
of the fact, that the rude forefathers 
of the city once reposed in their 
shadow; for. in the middle of *r* 
square, a church of tolerable Gotland- 
still remains; in amiable proximity^ 
to which appear two meeting-housed 
of a style of architectne truly original, 
and exhibiting as natural a develop- 
jjfent of Puritanism, as the cathedrals 
’display of Catholic religion. Behind 
one of these meeting-houses protrudes; 
in profile, the classic pediiuent of a 
brick and plaster temple, of which the 
divinity is the Connecticut Themis, 
and in which the Solons of the com-' 


which 1 had engaged (as 1 supposed monwealth biennially enact legtela- 
for myself alone) to take uffe into the tive games in her honour. Still further 
city. There wap so great a rush for in tlie back-grorfnd are sPen spire and 
eabs and coaches, however, that there cupola, peering over a thickset amt|& ' 
was no going single; and I accord- in the friendly shade of whoaHK 
mgly found^nlyself again in close demic foliage a long line o£ $>tifl|flp < 1 
communication with my narrative looking buildings were pointed out te < 
fellow-traveller, who soon, made room me aa foe colleges. - 
for two otliers; gtave personages with These shabby homes of ^^pCnset 

London Timet of that date. 
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were my only token that I had enter¬ 
ed a university town. The streets, 
It is trne, were alive with bearded and 
fcttustached yonth, who gave some 
evidences of being yet m statu pupil- 
tori; but they wore hats, and flaunted 
hot a rag of surplice or gown. In the 
'old and truly respectable college at 
New York, such things are not alto¬ 
gether discarded; but, at Newhaven, 
.where they are devoutly eschewed as 
favouring too much of Popery, not 
ft member of its faculties, nor master, 
doctor, or scholar, appears with 
the time-honoured decency which, 
to my antiquated notion, is quite 
inseparable from the true regimen of 
"'a university. The only distinction 
which I remarked between Town and 
Gown,’ is ohe in lack of which Town 1 
makes the more respectable appear- 
rance of the twain; for the college 
em to be nothing more than 
medals of gold, which 
iimeaning display on the 
ruffles, or dangle with 
; from their watch ribbons. 
I have ho doubt that the smart shop¬ 
men who flourish canes and smoke 
dgare in the same walks with the 
collegians, very much envy them these 
jpoor decorations; but in ‘my opinion, 
they have far less of the Titmouse in 
their appearance without them, and 
would sooner betaken for their bet¬ 
ters by lacking them. My first im¬ 
pressions were, on the whole, far from 
favourable, therefore; as from such 
Kings in the young men, I was forced 
56 judge of their alma mater. And I 
must own, moreover, that my subse- 

a uent acquaintance with the univer- 
ty did little to diminish the disap¬ 
pointment which I unwillingly felt in 
tills visit to one of the most popular 
sfeats of learning in America. 1 cer¬ 
tainty came prepared to be pleased; 
for I had met in New York several 

K as of refined education, who had 
their degrees at this place; but, 
to dismiss this digression froth my 
main purpose, I must say that the 
Commencement was any thing but a 
creditable affair. After carefully ob¬ 
serving til that I could unobtrusively 
hear and see, I cannot speak flatter- 
™Sty fl^he performances, whether 
s^Hr or the manner be con- 
can scarcely account for 
*at so many educated men as took 



part in the exercises should make no 
better exhibition of themselves. One 
oration delivered by a bachelor of 
arts, was vociferated with insolence 
so consummate, that I marvelled how 
the solemn-looking divines, whom it 
occasionally seemed to hit, were able 
to endure it. lq all that 1 heard, 
with very few exceptions, there was 
a deficiency of good English style, of 
elevated sentiment, and even of sound 
morality. Many of the professors 
and fellows of the University are 
confessedly men of cultivated minds, 
and even of distinguished learning: 
yet this great celebration was no 
better than I say. I can account for 
it only by the sectarian influences- 
which imbue every thing in New¬ 
haven, and by the want of a thoroughly 
academic atmosphere, whicli secta¬ 
rianism never ban create. It was 
really farcical to see the good old: 
president •confer degrees with an 
attempt at ceremony, which seemed 
to have no rubric but extemporary 
convenience, and no purpose but the 
despatch of business. All this may 
seem to have nothing to do with my 
subject; yet I felt myself that the 
regicides had a good deal to do with 
it. In this college, one sees the best 
that Puritanism could produce; and I 
thought what Oxford and Cambridge 
might have become under the invad¬ 
ing reforms of the usurpation, had 
the Protectorate been less impo¬ 
tent to reproduce itself, and carry out 
its natural results on those venerable 
foundations. 

On the day following that of the 
Commencement, I took a drive to- 
West Rock. I was so happy as to- 
have the company of a very intelli¬ 
gent person from the Southern States, 
and of • a young lady, his relative, who 
w as very ambitious to make the ex¬ 
cursion. It was a pleasant drive of 
about three miles to the foot of the 
mountain, where we alighted, the 
driver leaving the horses in charge of 
themselves, and undertaking the office 
of guide. It was somewhat tedious 
climbing for oar fair friend; bnt up 
we went, over rough stones, creeping 
vines and brushwood, that showed no 
signs of being very frequently dis¬ 
turbed ; our guide keeping the bright 
buttons of bis coat-skirts before us, 
and in some other respects reminding 
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me of Mephistophelea on the Hartz. 
It certainly was very accommodating 
in Nature, to provide.the lofty cham¬ 
bers of the nereides with such a stair¬ 
case ; for in their day it must have 
defied any ordinary starch, and when 
found must have presented as many 
barriers of brier and thicket, as grew 
up around the Sleeping Beauty in the 
fairy tale. 

As we reached what seemed to be 
the top of the rock, we came suddenly 
into an open place, but so surrounded 
by trees and shrubs, as effectually to 
shut in the view. Here was the cave; 
and very different it was from what 
we had expected to find it! We had 
prepared ourselves to explore a small 
Antiparo«, and were quite chagrined 
to find our grotto diminished to a 
mere don or covert, lietwcen two im¬ 
mense stones of a truly Stonehcngliu 
appearance and juxtaposition. I 
doubted for a .moment \v pother their 
singular situation, on the top of this 
monntaiu, were matter for the geolo¬ 
gist or the antiquary ; ami would like 
to refer the question to the learned 
Dean of Westminster, who hammers 
stones as eloquently as some of his 
predecessors bare hammered pulpits. 
The stones arc well-nigh equal in 
height, of about twenty lout perpen¬ 
dicular, one of them nearly conical, 
and the otiier almost a true parallelo- 
piped. Betwixt them another large 
stone appears to have fallen, till it 
became wedged; and the very, small 
aperture between thin stone and the 
ground beneath, is all that justifies the 
name of a cave, though there are 
several fissures about the stones, in 
which possibly beasts might be shel¬ 
tered, but hardly human beings. To 
render the ea\ e itself large enough for 
the paii' that ouce inhabited it, the 
.earth must have been dug from under 
Jhe stone, so as to make a covered 
pit; and even then, it was hardly so 
good a place as is said to have been 
made for “a refuge to the conies,” 
being much fitter for wild-cats or 
tigers. I could scarcely persuade my¬ 
self, that English law could ever have 
driven a man three thousand miles 
over tho sea, and then into such a 
burrow as this! But so it was; and 
it was retribution and justice too. 

Bad as it was, It looked moro-agree- 
•abie to Go%^und Whalify, than a 


cross-beam and two halters, or even ' 
than apartments in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don. They had it fitted up with a 
bed, and <$her “ creature-comforts” 
of a truly Crusoe-like description. 
The mouth of the cave was screened 
by a thick growth of bushes, and thq 
place was in several other respects , 
well suited to their purposea, The 
parallelopiped, of w hicn I have spoken* 
was easily climbed, being famishes 
with something like stairs, and Hi 
top commands a fine view of the town, 
the bay, and the country for miles 
around. It served them, therefore, as 
a watch-tower, and must 4tave„been 
very useful as a means of protection ,» 
ana as an observatory for amuse-, 
ment. I mounted the stone myself 
and tried to fancy how different was 
the scene two hundred years ag% 


hour aft# 
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There the exile would sit 
hour, not as one may sit 
to see saib and steameps i 
leaving the harbour, and i 
and railroad cars passing • 

iug .continually; but tv**__ 

astonishment and fear, if one _ 

. hip might be descried coming up the , 
bav, or if a solitary horsemau was to 
be seen or heard pursuing his journey 
in the v alley below. 

While the fugitives lived in this 
den, they were'regularly supplj 
with daily bread and other nece 
of life, by a woodman, who lived at 
the foot of the rock. A child came i 
the mountain daily with a supply > 
prov isious, w hich he left on a cc 
stone, and returned without 
any IhhIv. or asking any questions 
Eulio. in this w a.v he always brought 
a full basket and took back an empty 
one, without the least suspicion that 
he was becoming an accessory*i>Mt 
high treason, and, as it is said, wiffl- 
out ever knowing to whom, oifffr 
what, he w r as ministering. As a 
Brahmin sets rice before an idol, so 
the little one fgd the stone, or left tin 
basket to “ the unseen spirit the"* 
wood;” and well it was that the jjftfite 
Red-riding-hood escaped the usual 
fate of all lop'ely little foresters* 
seems there were mouths antjlt^nrs 
in the mountain which eheesecMBBs 
w Quid not liav c satisfied. The dwell¬ 
ers in the rock had a 
one night from tha*risft _ 
describabte beast—a jpantho^or 
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worse—that blazed its horrid 
eyes into their dark hole, and growled 
HO frightfully, that if aU the bailiffs Of 
"lAhdon had surrounded their den, 
they would have been less alarmed. 
it 11 *, seemed some motherly tigress in 
seatokof her cubs, and when she dis- 
, covered , the intruders, she-set np each 
an ululation trf maternal grief as made 
.aisle, of the forest ring again, 
Wd so -scared the inmates of her don, 
'feat, as soon as they dared, they took 
ft their-heels down 1 the mountain, 

‘ Wady to hear any hue and ory on 
their track, rather than hers. This 
story was* told us by our guide, who 
agave it as the Teason for their final 
^desertion of the place. 

. X)n the stone which I climbed. 1 found 
engraven a great number of names 
and. initials, with, dates of different 
years. Apparently they had been left 

* s from the university. 

Be place, some ardent 
first love with demo- 
en pains to renew the 
ch tradition says Goffe 
wed over their retreat. 
.“Opposition to tyrants is qbedieuce 
to God.” I suppose there will always 
be' fresh men to do Old Mortality’s 
office for tins inscription, for the 
maxim is one which has long been 
popular in America among patriotic 
ddmaimers. How long it will con¬ 
tinue generally popular, may in- 
jdeed be doubted, since the abolitionists 
Save lately adopted it, and in their 
■paths it becomes an incendiary 
Ipatchword, which thq. supporters of 
slavery have no little reason to dread. 
I myself saw this motto bn an asuti- 
sla^ry placard'set up in the streets 
of Ifew'.Yorfc. 

.1 inferred from this inscription, and 
tire names on the rook, that the spot 
is visited by some with very different 
feelings from those which it excited 
in me and ray companions. Our 
valuable conductor, i| is true, spoke 
of “ the Judges” with as much rever¬ 
ence as so sturdy a republican would 
be likely to show to any -dignity whsft- 
«ver; and really the honest fellow 
seemed to give us credit for more ten¬ 
derness than we felt, and'tried to 
express himself in such a.manner, 
when feffiag of" the misery of the 


exiles, as not to wound our sensibili¬ 
ties. But I fear liis consideration 
was all lost; for, sad as it is to think 
of any fellow-man reduced to such 
extremity as to take up a lodging 
like this, we could only think how 
many of the noble and the lovely, and 
how many of the true and loyal poor, 
had .been brought by Goffe and What¬ 
ley' to greater miseries than theirs. I 
could hot three myself, therefore, to 
the melting mood; it was enough 
that I thought of January 30, 1648, 
and said to myself, “Doubtless there 
is a God that judgelh in the earth.” 
The lady recalled some facts from 
Lord Clarendon's History, and said 
that her interest in the spot was far 
from having any thing to do with 
sympathy for the regicides. Iler 
patronising protector expressed his 
surprise, and jokingly assured me that 
slu> regarded it as a Mecca, or he 
would not. have given himself the 
trouble of waiting on her to a place 
he so little respected. Site owned 
that she was hardly consistent with 
herself in feeling any interest at aU 
in the memorial -of regicides; but I 
reminded her that Lonl C'apel kissed 
the axe which completed the work 
of rebellion, and deprived his royal 
master of life; * and we agreed that 
even the intelligent instruments oi 
that martyrdom acquired a sort of 
reliquary value from the blood with 
which they were crimsoned. 

The troglodytes, then, were but two; 
but there was -arthird fugitive regicide 
whoeame to Newbaven, and how lies 
there in his grave. This was none 
other than John DixwcU* whose 
name, with those of Goffe and Whal- 
loy. may be found on that infamous 
death-warrant, which some have not 
scrupled to call the Major (Jharta. 
Dixwell’s is set among the oi 
who, in the day of reckoning, wer$ 
judged hardly worth a hanging, but 
Whatley's occupies the bad eminence 
of being fourth on the list, and next 
to the hairi-fisted autograph of Oliver 
himself; while William Goffc'g is 
signed jnst before the signature of 
Pride, whose miserable penmanship 
that day, it will be remembered, cost 
his poor body an airing on the gibbet, 
in the year 1660.. Scott, by the way. 
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pi res Whailey the prtmomen Skhaed; 
but there it to on the parchment, too 
legible for his soul’s good—Edward 
Whailey. Shall 1 recur to the rest «f 
their history in England before 1 e 
to my American narrative ? Pi 
in those days of “ elucidations,” wh( 
it is said that every thing about tw< 
hundred years sinoe is, for the first 
time, undergoing a calm but earnest- 
review, 1 may be indulged in reca¬ 
pitulating what, if every body knows, 
they know only in a great confusion 
with other events, winch impair the 
individual interest. 

Of Dixwell, comparatively little i* 
known, save that his first act of 
patriotism seems to lm\ e consisted in 
leaving hi-, country. Etrough that lie 
served in the parliamentary army; 
sat as judge, and stood up as regicide 
in that High Court of Treason in 
Westminster Hall; was one of Oliver’s 
colonels during the Protectorate; be¬ 
came sheriff «f Kent, and no doubt 
hanged many n rogue that had a 
letter right to li\ e than himself; and 
finally sat in parliament for the same 
comity in KiTrti.* Hi* experiences 
after the Restoration are not known, 
till he emerged in America almost ten 
years after the last-meutnmud dale. 

Whailey uas among tire more 
notorious of the rebel*. * He was 
cou*in to Oli\ er, and one ot tire few 
fur whom (Hirer sometime* exhibited 
a savage sort oi affection. He primal 
himself a good soldier iu a bad cause, 
at Naaeby; and a furiosi* one .it Ban¬ 
bury. When the rogues foil out among* 
themselves, he was the otlicer that* 
met Cornet Joyce as lie w a* convoy- 
iag the king's majesty- fruut iiolmby .f 
ami otfcral to relieve the roy ai prisoner 
of his protector; an differ which 
Charles with gr- at dignity refused, 
preferring to let them have all the 
responsibility iu the mutter, and not 
caring a straw which of tin* two vil¬ 
lains should be hi.* jailor. At Ilarttp- 
ton Court however, fortune decided 
in favour of Whalioy, and put tho. 
king, for a time, into iris power; till 
like fortune put it into the king's 
power to get rid of his brutality by 
Bight, an accident tor which our hero 



got m hint of dfepieaenre from parltov 
ment. Just at this point Qroism^ 
addressed a letter .to las “ dear cousin/< 
Whailey,” J begging him not to tot * 
any thing happen to his majesty; an t 
which his sincerity was doubtless as. 
genuine as that af certain patriots ha, 
the Pickwiok history, who, oat «£> 
regard to certain.voters coming down., 
to tire election, with money in their" 
hands and tears in their eyes, besought 
the senior Weller not to upset the 
whole cargo of them into the canal at 
Islington. After getting out of this 
scrape, and doing the damning deed 
that got him into a worse, one, he* 
fleshed his sword against the king’s , 
Scottish kinsmen, at Dunbar, where 1 
he lost a horse under him, and're¬ 
ceived a cut in lus wrist,§ though not 
severe enough to prevent his writing 
a saucy letter to the governor of 
Edinburgh t astir. He was the man 
that took aa ay the iuacti 
well broke up bis 
merit. Then he rode th _ 
and five other counties detfigutitlt, 
m-n*ant Auabajui*t.*,|| as one of tfcih 
*• Major Generalsdemurred a little,' 
at first, at tiie king-manufacturing 
conference. but tinaliy came into the 
project; and. from a sense of duty,ao 
itu’ o\ i-rcame hi* repnhlic.au scruples 
a.* to allow hiniM-U to take a seat in 
the House ot Ixirds, a.* one of tile 
Oiiveriau peerage.^ If titles were to-* 
be had with estates, like the Lordship 
of Luinc, bo was surely entitled to hhf 
peerage, for he wa» growing fat «T 
the Duke of Neiii.i*tle\* patrimony*, . 
with part of the jointure of poor 
Henrietta Maria, when, God he 
praised, the day of reukoning arrived; 
and my Lord Wli.iliey, ninnisfag that, 
should auy one come to the rfl^g, he < 
w os likely to swing if he remained tb 
England, made off beyond seas. * 
(ioffe, too, was of the Crom¬ 
wellian eousiury, having married h 
daughter of Whailey.** He «w a 
boldior, but could do a little exposi¬ 
tion besides, when there was any catt 
for ouch an exercise; as, for instance, 
at that celebrated groaning and wrest¬ 
ling which w as performed at Windaec, 
and eudedin resolving on the murder o£ 
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another generation. 
leiFthere was yet an American 


ibto a; 
dream 

chapter in thehistory of the tegiddea. 

Yet, considering tbedtuoWn disposi- 
"fion of the colonies, and their inacces¬ 
sible fastnesses, it is remarkable that 
omythroe of the faflitives foand their 
way across the Atlantic. Another, 
indeed, there was, a mysterious person, 
of whom it is onlyJknown, that though 
concerned in<he regicide, he was not 
probacy one*of thMudges.’* He 
lived in Rhode Island till ho was 
more than a hundred years old, be¬ 
getting sons and danghtors, to whom 
he bequeathed the surname of Whale. 
Whoever he was, ho seems to have 
been a sincere penitent, whose con¬ 
science would not let him rest. lie 
slept on a deal board instead of a 
bed, and practised many austerities, 
accusing himself as a man ot blood, 
and deprecating the justice of God. 
The particulars ot his gutyt lie never 
disclosed; and as his uamp w as pro¬ 
bably an assumed one, it i- difficult 
to surmise what share he had in the 
murder of Ins king. There was in 
llackcr’s regiment one Whalley, a 
lieutenant; and Stiles, the American 
writer, thinks this Whale may faa\e 
been the same mail. But then, what 
did this Whalley perjtftrate to ac¬ 
count for stuh hoirible remorse 1 ' 
Considering liar Wei s active part m the 
bloodiest scene of the great tiagedy, 
and the conflicting testimony in 
llulet’s trial,* as to the man that 
struck the Mow , and coupling this 
with the Cgit, that an effort wps njadc 
to procure one of scvuial lirtitenauts 
to do the woik,t I* confess 1 <me 
thought then* was some reason qP 
suspect that this follow’# act using 
conscience was terriblyileamed, and 
that he at least had been one ot the 
masks that flgured on the scaffold. 
This surmise, though shaken by no¬ 
thing* that eame out ou the state 
trials, I have since discharged, m 
deference to the* fpinion ot Miss 
Strickland, J who I satisfied that the 
greybeard was Htriet, and the aathal 
rcg|ci de, Gregory Brandon. 

1 m%ho American history of the regi¬ 
cides begins with the 27th of July fol- 




Tfc'Cave'vfikt Htgiddea .' 

JWbody, lowhmf^'&wtorati^. 

and GofiaTandidat Boston, i 
rite first news that "the jMj&g f 

C laimed, *of Which it *“* 
tidings before they i 
th^ Channel. Proscribed as i 
they were heroes among-the i 
and even Bmlicott, *the govern . 
trued to give them a wfelcotfhe* 
’inhabitants of Boston audits etf 
paid them many attentions, ad 
appeared at large with no atte mpt, at 
concealing their names and; eharsCUsr. 
The Bostomaha were not all Republi¬ 
cans, however; and several 2 eal&t 
affei ted Royalists having been no# 
among their visitors, they su'dde 
conceived the air of Cambridge r 
salubrious than that of 
took up their abode in 
now a mere suburb oft' 
they freely midglcd 
and were admitted 9 $ 
in the Calvin&tic 
place; and sometimes," 
they even ventured, likftti 
party at the Peak, “ to ei 
gifts in extemporaneous prayer and 
exposition.” On visiting the cHy,* 
tlu\ once received Some Insult, for 
P Inch the assailant*'was botmd over 
to keep the peace; though. If he hni> 
but known it, he was so for from 
Inn iug dobe «any wrong in the eye 
of law*, that lie was entitled to a 
hundred pound* reward, for bringing 
before a magistrate Pitkef of t%. 
worthies who fofpeared against hi 
*.£lie authorities, however, had receil 
'So official notice of the Rest J 
and chose to go on as if stii 
under the golden sway Of the be 
Fioflfoor. 

A story is told of on© of 
rides, while living it 
which deserves preservation, as; 
only illustrates the open manner H 
which they went to and fro,Jjut alto* 
•4iowb how* well exercised vyrejv 
soldiers of CrotaweH in, militaatt te- 
complibhments. A frnring mswrm 
Jiad appeared at Beaton, chaUetsfli^. 
wy man in foe ^Abates .to play at 
swords with him \ && this, bravado K 
repeal for severaMays, from a Stage 
of ThespiAn simplicity, erected in-if 
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part of the town. 

. mountebank was 
ice, to the terror and admiration 
crowd of bystanders, a coantry- 
' “ ftllow, as it seemed, made hfe 
ranee in the assembly, accepting 
" nge, and pressing to the 
with no other weaponry 
cheese done np in a napkin 
jMar Shield, and a (broom-stick, well 
J- with puddle water, which he 
shed with Quixotic effect as a 
'efrfrrtL Th^shouts of the rabble, and 
'pb». cohfosuii of the challenger, may 
^1611 he imagined; but the countrr- 
%ttt,*tfap^Kihg^iiinself into position, 
^tttUy ^od the man of foils to come 
A sharp oMbmand to be gone 
bis nonsense, was all the notice 
the Other would * vouchsafe ; 
•tfi$ .rustic insisted on having 
HU; and so stubbornly did lie 
st in'brandishing his broomstick, 

. opposing his cheese, that^the 
fiathr, in a towering fury, at last 
ave n^.'him desperately enough, 
lie thrust was very coolly received 
is tile soft and savoury shield of the 
ooontryniah; who instantly repaid it 
by ,a dexterous daub with his broom, 
antidng thfeibeard and whiskers of the 
smmj&smaa with its odorous contents. 
A Second and more furious pass at 
rustic was' parried with masterly 
skill and activity, and rewarded by 
Hhother salute from the broom¬ 
stick, which ludicrously besmeared 
thef sword-player’s eyes.; the crowd 
setting npi a roar of merriment at his 
Cj&Mt*faU<M* appearance. A third 
Itmge 'mtf again spent upon the 
cheese, amlfl shouts of laughter ;_whilo 
the broomsman ’calmly moppe 
eyes, andjkbeard, of-his auta, 


The Cave of the Regicides. 

One day, as 
is 


nMh| and blowing physiognomy. 
Entijmy transported with rage and 
chagrin, the ehampion now dropped 
his rapier, and came at his ridicu¬ 
lous, adversary with the’ broadsword. 
‘ 1 Qold, hold K my good fellow,” cried 
Broomstick, “so Sir all's fair play! 
but if that’s the, game, have'a care, 
for I shall, ccemQr take your life.” 
M this? the MMjmSmtded gladiator 
stOod agftKt, mftgpsimr at tie kb 
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it? there were but two in England 
that could match me! It must be 
Goffo, Whalley, or the Devil!" And 
so it proved, for it was Goffc. 

In November, came out the Act of 
Indemnity, by which it appeared that 
Goffe and WhaUey were not included 
in tho amnesty which covered a mul¬ 
titude of sins. It was nevertheless' 
far in February before the governor 
had entered upon even a formal in¬ 
quiry of his council, as' to~what he 
should do with the fugitives; a for¬ 
mality which, empty as it was, must 
have occasioned their abrupt depar¬ 
ture from Massachusetts. At Now- 
haven, a concentrated Puritanism 
seems to have offered them a much 
safer asylum :* and as a brother-in-law 
of Wlmllev's had lately held a kind of 
pastoral dignity in that place, it is not 
improbable that they received pledges 
of protection, should they choose it 
for their city of refuge. One now 
goes from Boston to Ncwhavcn, by 
railroad and steamer, in less than u 
day: but in those times it was very 
good travelling which brought them 
to their Alsatia in less than a fort¬ 
night. There they were received as 
saints and confessors; and Davenport, 
the strait-laced pastor of the colony, 
seems to have taken them under 
liis especial patronage. lie seems to 
have been a kind of provincial ilngh 
Peters, though he. was not without his 
virtues: ami there was far more fear 
of him before the e\es of the local 
authorities, than there was of King 
Charles and his Council. I lis Majesty 
was in fact completely browbeaten 
r; while discomfited, when his v arrant 

scflFosc, Kp afterwards brought Into collision 
gJukt’s with tlr ” «“■- 



surd apparition before Mm, crifed out, 
amid the jeers of the 




the will of tins doughty little 
Pojk* : and to him the regicides owed 
it, that they finally died in America. 

The government at home seems 
really to have been in earnest in tho 
matter, and a royal command.was not 
long in reaching Endicott, requiring 
him to do all in Ids power for the 
arrest of the runaways, lie seems to 
Have beeji scared into something like 
obedience, and two zealous yoa 
royalists offering their services, 
pursuers, he was obliged to dcspai 
them to Ncwhavcn. So vigorously 
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did these young men prosecute their 
errand, that but for the bustling fana¬ 
ticism of Davenport, they wonld cer¬ 
tainly have redeemed the honour of 
the colonies, and given their lordships 
at Westminster Hall the trouble of 
two more state trials. . For its own 
sake, no one, indeed, can be sorry that 
such was not the result, lint "when 
one thinks how many curious details 
of history would have transpired on 
the trials of such prominent rebels, it 
seems a pity that they could not have 
been made serviceable in this way, 
and then set, with Prynne, to do 
penance among the old parchments in 
the Tower. 

The governor of the Nowlin ven 
colony, one Leete, lived a few miles 
ont of the town, lmt not far enough 
off to l>e out of the control of Daven¬ 
port, u hose -spiritual drill had got him 
in good order for the expected en¬ 
counter. That painstaking pastor had, 
moreover, felt it his duty to giv<»no 
uncertain blast of preparation on his 
.Sabbath-day trumpet, and had -mind¬ 
ed forth his dee]) concern for the souls 
committed to his rare, should they, bv 
any Temptation of the devil, be led to 
think it scriptural to obey the king 
and magistrate, instead of him, their 
conscience-keeper and dogmatist. 
With a skill in the application of holy 
writ, peculiar to the Hugh Peter-’ 
school of divinity, he had laboriously 
pounded his cushion, in some thirty 
or ftirtv illustrations of the following 
text from the prophet Isaiah: 14 Hide 
the outcasts, bewray not him that 
wauderetli. Let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee, Moult! be thou a covert to 
them from the face of the spoiler.*** 
After this exposition, there was of 
course no dispute as to duty. The 
.Pope is a deceiver, and Catholic. 
Councils are lies; but when was a 
Puritan preacher ever doubted, by 
his followers, to be an oracle from 
heaven V 

It was in vain tlmfpjthc loyal pur¬ 
suers came to Ntr ^n^v on, after the 
little general had tmra got his forces 
prepared for the contest. Wdliqg- 
jwt, with the forest of Soiguies behind 
.-hm, at Waterloo, was not half so 
confident of wearing ont Napoleon, 
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Regicides. 

as Davenport was of beating 
King Charles the Second, in his 
sumptuous attempt to govern 
Puritan colonies. Accordingly, 
the pursuers waited on Gk»v 
Leete, they fonnd his conscience 
euliarly tender to the fact, that 
were not provided with the orl 
of his Majesty’s command, whicl 
felt it his duty to see, before he 
move in the business. He fin 
yielded-so far, however, as to direct 
warrant to certain catchpoles, requir¬ 
ing them to take the runaways, 
companying it, as if would seem, with 
assurances of Wectionate condolence* 
should they happen to let the crhuA*’ 
uals, when captured, effect a violent' 
escape. A preconcerted farce wag 
enacted. t<j satisfy the forms of law, • 
the bailiffs seizing the regicides, «-<■ 
mile or two from town, as they were j 
making for East Rock; and they vfiryj 
sturdily defending themselves, till 
officers had received bruises enough, ^ 
to excuse their return without them. 
But after thi- pleasant little exercise, 
the regicide.- had an escape of a more » 
really fortunate character, and quite * 
in the -tyle of King Charles Second’s | 
lloscnliei adventures. For while cool- ,-j 
ing theni-elves under a bridge, .they 
discovered the young Bostonians gal- , 
loping ihat way. and had only limn, ' 
to lie close, when a smart quadrupedal*! 
hexameter was thundered over their ] 
heads, as they lay peering lip through 
the dunks of the bridge at their 
furious pursuers. No doubt ■ ’Kw ■> 
classie ear of (Ioffe, the Oxford^MaS- 4 
ter of Arts, was singularly refreshed •* 
with tlte delightful prosody, which the 
retiring horse-hoots still drummed on? 
the du-ty plain-; hut they seem to 
have been so gnionsly al 
their escape, that if they eve 
again, they certainly had littl 
for their good-humour; for that very $ 
day they took to the woods, ami enf 
*tered upon a long and wretched * 
of perpetual apprehension, from iritiqk > 
deatit, in any shape, would have beeHj, 
to better men, a eoaifor table relief,, 
They iumiediutelydivpfcted’tlwirgxmfa# «j 
towards West Im, when, withridt 
old hatchet wbfiir they ftmqdin tSi 
finest, they built themselves j, heo(l 
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a spot which is still called, from 
circumstance, “ Hatchet-Har- 
M Here they became acquainted 
one Speriy, the woodman who 
fitted up the cave, and intro- 
them to their life in the rock. 

It seems that on Btormy days, and 
jtetimes for mere change of air, the 
»r Troglodytes would come down 
mountain, and stay a while -with 
woodman at his house. They 
lived about a month in their 
when such an excursion to the 
4'woodmhn’s had nearly cost them 
j “their liberty. The pursuers, mean- 
had accomplished a wild-goose 
Sefoase to New York, and had returned, 

| utter more perils and troubles than 
f the regicides were worth. Somehow 
^<W,qther, they got scent of their game 
time, and actually came upon 
£„them at Sperry’s before they had any 
i notice of their approach. Fortune 
l favouring.them, however, they escaped 
' by a ba& •door, and got up to their 
: nest, without giving a glimpse of 
; themselves to the pursuers, or even 
i leaving any trace of their visit to fa- 
, tout a suspicion that they li ad recently 
been' in Sperry’s protection. But 
^ Leete, who had rccehed at last the 
• original warrant, and thus was re- ' 
lillvei of his scruples, seems to ha\e 
been so alarmed about this time, that 
he sent word to the fugitives that they 
. must hold themselves ready to snr- 
J*end«r, if it should prove requisite for 
1% own safety and that of the town. 

' To the credit of the poor men, on 
reseiipng this notice, they came out 
of their C$ve like brave fellows, and , 
' w6nt over to their cowardly protector, ’ 
offering to give themselves up imme¬ 
diately. 

the redoubtable Davenport 
iterfered, an*though all the 
qjMOUJbegan to be of another opinion, 
he fairly drubbed the prudent Leete 
into a postponement of the'time of 
surrender; and Goffc and Whalley • 
were accordingly respited for a week, 
during which they lived in painful 
suspense, in the cellar of a neighbour¬ 
ing warehouse, supplied with food 
from the governor’s table, but never 
admitted to bis presence. Mean¬ 
time, the bustling pastor preached and 
hifehorted, and stirred up all the im- 
‘ f settlers to take his part against 

fcjPwtimprous counsels of the governor, 



and finally succeeded in preventing 
the surrender altogether; and the 
fugitives went back to their cave r 
never again to show themselves openly 
before men, though their days were 
prolonged through half another life¬ 
time. 

It seems incredible that there was 
any real call for such singular caution, 
under tho loose reign of Charles the 
Second : yet it is remarkable how 
timid they had become, and how long 
they supported their patient mousing 
in the dark. Nothing seems to have 
inspired them with confidence after 
this. The pursuers returned to Bos¬ 
ton, and made an indignant report of 
the contempt with which his Majesty’s 
authority had been treated at Ncw- 
liavcn ; all which had no other effect 
than to give colour to a formal decla¬ 
ration of the united colonies of New 
England, that an ineffectual though 
thorough search had been made. On 
thi 4 the hue-and-cry was suffered to 
stop; but the regicides still kept 
close, and shunned the light of day. 
"Who would have believed that the 
lusty Goffe and Whalley, whose fierce 
files of musqueteers seemed once their 
\ eiy shadow, could ha^ e subsided into 
such decorous subjects, as to live for 
three lustres in the heart of a village, 
so Quietly, that, save their feeder, not 
a soul ever saw or heard of them. 
Yet so it proved; for so much do cir¬ 
cumstances make the difference be¬ 
tween the anchorite and the revolu¬ 
tionist, and so possible is it for the 
same character to be very noisy and 
very still. 

After two months more in the cave, 
they probably found it time to go in¬ 
to winter quarters, and accordingly 
shifted to a village a little westward 
of Ncwhaven, where one Tompkins 
received them into his cellar. There 
they managed to Survive two years, 
during which their only recreation 
seems to have been, the sorry one of 
hearing a mab^abuse them, as she 
sung an old row»t ballad over their 
heads. Even flVwas some relief to 
the monotony of their life in the 
cellar, and they would often get their 
.attendant to set it agoing. The gM, 
delighted to find her voice in reqnest, 
and little dreaming what an atdienee 
she had in the pit, would accordingly 
strike up with great effect, and fugue 
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away on the names of GofTe and 
Whalley, and their fellow Roundheads, 
like another Wildrake. Perhaps the 
worthies in the cellar consoled them¬ 
selves with recalling the palmy days, 
when the same song, trolled ont on 
the night air from some royalist pot¬ 
house, had been tlicir excuse for dis¬ 
playing their vigilant police, and put¬ 
ting under arrest any number of 
drunken maliguants. 

If they had any additional consola¬ 
tion, it seems to have been derived 
from an enthusiastic interpretation of . 
Holy Writ, in which, after the manner, 
of their religion, they saw their own 
peculiar liistor ,T very minutely fore- ' 
shadowed. Tk -r - had heard of the' 
sad end of Hug\ ’’eters, and his con¬ 
's, federates, which \ «y were persuaded, 
was the slaying <X the two witnesses, 
predicted in the 'Apocalypse ; * and 
they now looked in sure and certain 
hope for the year 16GG, which they 
presumed would be marked by some 
.great revolution, probably on account 
of its containing “ the number of the 
Beast.”f But after two years in this 
cellar, there arrived in Boston certain 
royal commissioners, in fear of whom 
they again retreatsojo .heir cave, and 
stayed there two months, till the wild 
beast drove them away. About the 
name time, an Indian getting sight of 
their tracks, and finding their cave, 
with a bed in it, made such an ado 
alamt his discovery, that they were 
obliged toa’-andon Newhaven for ever. 
It is pro’able that Davenport now 
counsel 1 «their removal, and provided 
their/ >reat; for one ltussell, the 
past 1 ' t df Hadley, a backwood settle¬ 
ment in Massachusetts, engagecL to 
receive and lodge them; ami thituer 
they went by star-light marches, a 
distance of an hundred miles, through 
forests, where, if “ there is a pleasure 
in the pathloss woods,” they probably 
found it the only one in their journey. 
Rogues as they were, who can help 
pitying them, thus aktflking along by 
night through an American wilderness, 
In terror of a king, three thousand 
miles away, who all the while was 
revelling with his harlots, and showing 
as little regard for the memory of his ’ 
father as any regicide could desire. 


At Hadley, pastor Russell redeififl 
them into his kitchen, and then into V 
closet, from which, by a trap- .offljaS 
they were let down into the ceHar ^gg 
there to live long years, and there S|j| 
die, and there—one of them—to 
buried, for a time. While dwellifaja 
in this cellar, poor Goffe kept a recoras 
of his daily life; and it is much to fm|| 
regretted that this curious journlSra 
perished, at Boston, in the succeedinjjjg 
century, during the riots about tn^g 
Stamp Act, in which several h»«i*lp| 
were burned. Scraps of it stfll existf l 
however, in copies; and enough is j 
known of it, to prove that the exiles';,, 
were kept in constant information bf '; 
the progress of events in England^ 
that Goffe corresponded with his wife,'! 
addressing, her as his mother, andS 
signing himself Walter Goldsmithi: 
and that pastor Russell was supplied 
with remittances for their support.; 
One leaf of the diary which, fortu-L 
nately, was copied, is a mournful 
catalogue of the regicides, and their, ■. 
accomplices, all classed according to. 
their fate, with some touching eri-‘, 
denecs of the melancholy humour in 
which the records had been set down. 

It is a table of sixty-niuc as great 
rogues, or as.deluded fanatics, as hare 
left their names on the page of English 
history; but there they stand*on 
Goffe's list, a doleful registry indeed, 

“ Some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they had 
deposed 

\ 

but all noted by the wanderer as his ? 
frieuds, “ faithful and just to him.” 
Twenty-six arc marked as certainly 
dead; ’others, as condemned ana fit. 
the Tower; some as fugitives, and • 
some? as quietly surviving tkejta^tain* 
and disgrace. IIow dark mu&JutV# 
been the past and the future alike, to 
men whose histories were told in such 
chronicles; but thus timorously fttrtft 
their “ loop-hole of retread” did they 
look out ou the Great Babel ; and saw, l 
their cherished year of the Beast go,/: 
by, and still no change; and ttu$t^ 
consoled themselves with hoping tbefa ' 
was some slighMrror iir the vnlgkr. 
computation ; and so hoped on agshift 
hope, and kept in secret their a*np - 
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Memories, and perchance with ooca- 
ai misgivings of judgment to come, 
lered them in their hearts. 

At Hadley they had one remarkable 
tatter, from whom they probably 
^Warned much gloomy gossip about 
|||hinp at home. In 1(560, John Dix- 
PfreU joined them, having made his 
g/tascape to the colonies with astonishing 
Aocrecy. He seems to have been a veu- 
furous fellow, who was far from willing 
‘A) wend his days in a cellar, and accord¬ 
ingly he soon left them to their own 
tShmpany, and went, nobody knows 
sphere; but it is certain that in 1672 
hie appeared in Newhaven as Mr. 
« James Davids, took a wife, and 
i*. settled down with every sign of a 
L ^termination to die in his bed. The 
51 first Mrs. Davids dying without issue, 
we find him, a few years after, 
married again, begetting children, and 
supporting the reputation of a grave 
citizen, who kept rather shy of his 
neighbours, and was fond of long 
prosy talks with his minister—the 
snocessor of Davenport, who seems 
to have rested from his labours. I 
wonder if those talks were so prosy! 
The good wife of the house, no doubt, 
supposed Mr. Davids and her husband 
' engaged in edifying conclave u]*on the 
five points of Calvinism: fjju} who does 
Hot envy that drowsy New’ England 
pastor the stories lie heard of tiie 
great events of the Rebellion, from the 
iifipa (Of one who had himself been an 
factor therein! How often he filled his 
pipe, and puffed his pleasure, or laid 
it down at a 11101 % earnest moment, to 
/ hear the stirring anoedotes of Oliver; 
how he looked; how he spoke and 
commanded I Wliat unwritten his¬ 
tories the pastor must have learned 
Of Strafford,—of Laud,—of Pyuifioun- 
Cing on his quany,—of how the nar¬ 
rator felt, when he sat as a regieide 
Judge,—and of that right royal face 
which he had confronted without re¬ 
lenting, with all its combined expres¬ 
sions, of resignation and resolution, 
of kingly dignity and Christian sub¬ 
mission. 

Time went on, and the Hadley re¬ 
gicides wasted away in their cellar, 
while Dixwell thus flourished like a 
bay-tree iu green old age. A letter 

T- 


from Gofle, to Ms “mother Gold¬ 
smith,” written in August, 1674, of 
which a copy is preserved, show’s that 
years had been doing their work on 
the once bold and stahvart Whalley. 
“ Your old friend Mr. It.,’’ he says, 
using the feigned initial, “is yet liv¬ 
ing, but continues iu that w r eak con¬ 
dition. He is scarce capable of any 
rational discourse (his understanding, 
memory, and speech, doth so much 
fail him,) and seems not to take much 
notice of any tiling .... and 
it’s a great mercy to him, that he 
hath a friend that takes pleasure iu 
being helpful to him .... for 
though my help be but poor and weak, 
yet that ancient servant of Christ 
could not well subsist without it. 
The Lord help 11 s to profit by all, aud 
to wail w illi patience ujiou him, till 
we shall see what eud lie will make 
with us.” 

Hoys grew to be men, and little 
girls marriageable women, while they 
thus dwell in the cellar: and the peo¬ 
ple of Hadley passed in and out of 
their pastors door, and doubled aud 
trebled in number around his house, 
and not a soul dreamed that such 
inhabitants lived lHS ongst them. Ibis 
remarkable privacy accouuls for the 
historical fact, given as a story in 
“Pcveril of the Peak.”*. Jt occurred 
during the war of King Philip, iu 
167b, the year following the date of 
Goffe's letter, and when 'Whalley must 
have been far gone in his decline, so 
that lie could not have been the hero, as 
is so dramatically asserted by Dridge- 
norrli to Julian Pevcril. It was a 
fast day among the settlers, who were 
imploring God lbr deliverance from 
8”*expected attack of the savages; 
and they were all assembled iu their 
Yude little meeting-house, around 
which sentinels were kept on patrol. 
The house of the pastor was only a 
few rods distaut; aud probably, 
through the miserably panes that let 
iu all the sun-light of their cellar, 
Goffe watched the invasion x»f the 
Indians, aud all the* horrors of tiie 
fight, till the fires of Dunbar began 
to burn aguiu iu his old veins, aud, 
* overcoming his usual caution, sent him 
forth to his last uciiievomcnl iu this 


* Holmes* American Annals, in Ann. Also, Notes to “Oliver Newman.” 
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world, and perhaps his best. On a from Hadley for a time; while 
sudden, as the settlers were giving up 


all for lost, and* about to Hubmit to a 
general massacre, a strange appari¬ 
tion was seen among them exhorting 
them to rally in the name of God. 
An old man, with long white locks, 
and of unusual attire, led the last 
assault with the most daring bravery. 
Not doubting that it was an angel of 
God, the} r followed up his blows, and 
in a short time repulsed the savages ; 
but their deliverer was gone. No 
clue or trace could be found of his 
coining or going. He was to them 
as Melchisedek, “ without beginning 
of life, or end of days;” and their eon- 
firmed superstition that the Lord had 
sent his angel in answer to their 
praters, though quite in accordance 
with their enthusiasm, was doubtless 
not a little encouraged by the wily 
pastor himself, as an innocent means 
of preventing troublesome inquiries. 
In many parts of New England it was 
long 'regarded as a miracle, and the 
filial disclosure of the secret has sjxiilod 
the mystery of a genuine old wives' 
tale. 

About three years after this. Wlial- 
lcy gave hi., soul to God. ami was 
temporarily buried in the cellar, where 
lie had lived a death-iu-hte of fourteen 
years, llussell was now in a great 
fright, and with good reason, for a 
new crown officer was at work in New 
England, with a zealous determination 
to bring all offenders to justice, and 
if not the offenders themselves, then 
somebody instead of litem. Edo uni 
Randolph, who has left a judge .Jef¬ 
freys' reputation in America to this 
day, was a .Jehu for the government, 
and - his feelings towards the regicides 
arc well touched olf by Southey, in 
the words pm into his mouth in 
“ Oliver Newman — 

“ Fifteen years, 

They have hid among them the two regi¬ 
cides. 

Shifting from den to cover, as we found 
Where the scent lay. But, earth them 
as they will, • 

I shall uukeuuel them, and from their 
holes 

Drag them to light and justice.” 

Alarmed by the energetic measures of 
such a man, Goffe, who was now re¬ 
leased from his personal attentions to 
his friend, appears to have departed 


gave currency to a report, that 1 
last seen, he was on his way toi 
Virginia. It was soon added, that! 
had been actually recognised in N« 
York, in a farmer’s attire, selling j 
bages; but he probably went no] 
ther than Newliaven, where he' 
naturally visit Dixwell, and so 
turned to Hadley, whence his 
letter bears date, 1679, and where! 
undoubtedly died the following year.*] 
llow the two bodies ever got 
Newin 1 veil lias long been the posdiQ 
It seems that Russell buried Gaffe at' 
first in a grave, dug partly on kfe c 
own premises, and partly tax those 
adjoining, intending by this stratagem 
to justify himself, should he ever 
forced to deny that the bones were jfc? 
his garden. But, in the years 1688 
and 1684, Randolph's fury being at 
its height. he probably dug up the 
remains of both the regicides, and.* 
sent them to Newhavcn, where they- 
were interred secretly by Dixwell and/ 
the common gravedigger of the placet 
Some siqqiose. indeed, that they wop 
not removed till the sad results of the- 
Duke of Monmouth's rebellion had 
put the colonists in terror of the inex¬ 
orable Jeffreys. The fate of Lady 
Alicia Idsle,—herself the widow of A 
regicide, — who had suffered for eon- 
cealing two of the Duke's followers, 
may very naturally hare alarmed the 
prudent Russell, and led him to re¬ 
move all traces of his share in bar-, 
bearing Goffe and Wkaliey. His 
friendship for two •• unjust judges” 
seems to have led him to dread the. 
acquaintance of a third. As for IK**- 
well, he lived on in Newhaven, mains 
tabling the churacter of Mr. James 1 
Davids with great respectability, and 
so quietly, that Randolph seems new 
to have suspected that a third regtr< 
cidc was hiding in America. - lie had 
one narrow escape, nevertheless, frost 
another ze,alous partisan of the crown, 
quite as lynx-eyed, aud even mean 
notorious in American history. la 
lG8ti, Sir Edmund Audross paid * 
visit to Newhaven, and was present; 
at the public worship of the inhahir 
tarns, when James Davids did not jfrii 
to l>c iu his usual place, nor by hip 
dignity of person aud demeanour, to* 
attract the special notice of Sir Ed¬ 
mund, who probably began to think 
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lie had got scent of Goffe himself. 
Alter the solemnities w^re over, he 
haftde very, particular inquiries as to 
jthfc 'remarkable-looking worshipper, 
but'suffered himself to be diverted 
Itom more searching measures, by the 
natural and unstudied description 
which Ac received of Mr. Davids and 
his ihtftresting family. It was well 
that they eould answer so unaffectedly, 
for Andross was ready to pick a quar- 
jcel with them, conceiving himself to , 
havel-eceived a great affront at the 
religious exercise which he had hon¬ 
oured with his presence. It seems 
the cjgffk had felt it his duty to select 
a psdfifnot incapable of a double ap- 

S libation, and which accordingly had 
it Sir Edmund in a tender part, by sing¬ 
ing “ to the praise and glory of God” 
the somewhat insinuating stave — 

“ Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, 

Thy wicked works to praise." 

After this, though for forty years the 
righteous blood of a murdered king 
had bebh crying against him, Dixwell’s 
hear hairs were suffered to come to the 
gftve in a peace he had denied to . 
others, in 1888. Meantime, that king 
had lain in his cerements at Windsor, * 
“ taken away from the evil to come,” 1 
and nndisturbed alike by the malice , 
that pursued his name, and the far' 
more grievous contempt that fell on 
his martyr-memory from the conduct 
of his two sons, false as they were to 
his honour, recreant to his pure ex¬ 
ample, and apostate to the holy faith 
fbr which he died. Such sons had at 
lift' accomplished for the house of 
gtgqrt that ruin which other enemies 
jhad, *hr vain, endeavoured; and two 
weeks after Janies Davids was lai(J 
in his grave, came news which was ' 
almost enough to wake him from the 
dead. “ The glorious Revolution,” 
as it is called, was a 41 crowning 
mercy” to the colonies; and the 
friends of the late regicide now boldly 
.produced his will, and submitted it to 
Probate. It devised to his heirs a 
considerable estate in England, and 
•described his own style and title as 
“ John Dixwcll, alias James Davids, 
of the Priory of Folkestone, in the 
county of Kent, Esquire." 

* After my visit to West Rock, I 
‘•went in the early twilight to the graves 
*4>f the three regicides. I found them 


- ; in the rear of one of the. meeting¬ 
houses, in the square,'very near to- : 
gether, and scarcely doticoahlc in the 
grass. They are each marked by 
rough blocks of stone, having one face 
a little smoothed, and rndely lettered. 
Dixwcll’s tomb-stone is far better 
thaq the others, and bears the fullest 
and most legible inscription. It is 
possibly a little more than two- feet 
high, of a red sand-stone, quite thick 
and heavy, and reads thus:—“ I. D. 
Esq., deceased March y° 18th, in 
y* 82 1 ' year of his age, 1688-9.” To 
make any thing of Whalley’s meroo- 
. rial, I was obliged to stoop down to 
it, and examine it veiy closely. I 
copied it, head and foot, into my 
tablets, nor did I notice, at the time, 
any peculiarity, but took down the 
inscription, as I supposed correctly, 
“ 1G58, E. W.” While I was busy 
about this, there came along one of the 
students, escorting a young lady, who 
bending down to the headstone of 
GoffeVgrave,examined it a few minutes 
attentively, and then started np, and 
went away with her happy protector, 
exclaiming, “ 1 must leave it to Old 
Mortality, for I can see nothing at 
all.” I found it as she had said, and 
left it without any better satisfaction; 
but, during the evening, happening to 
mention these facts, 1 was shown a 
drawing of both Goffe’s and Whalley’s 
memorials; by help of which, on re¬ 
peating my visit early next morning, 
1 observed the very curious marks 
which give them additional interest. 
Looking more carefully at Whnlley’s 
headstone, one observes a 7 strongly 
blended with the 5, in the* date which 
I had copied; so that it may be read as 
T had taken it, or it may l>c read 1678, 
the true date of Whalley’s demise. 
Tiiis same cipher is repeated on the 
footstone, and is evidently intentional. 
Nor is the grave of Goffe less curious. 
The stone is at first read, “ M. G. 80 
but, looking closer, yon discover a 
superfluous line cut under the M, to 
hint that it must not be taken for 
what it seems. It is in fact a W re¬ 
versed, and the whole means, “ W. G. 
1680; ” the true initials, and date of 
death of William Goffe. If Dixwell was 
not himself the engraver of these rude 
derices, he doubtless contrived them; 
and they have well accomplished their 
purpose, of avoiding detection in their 
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oV day, and attracting notice in 
oure." * 

There was something that touched 
me, in spite of myself, in thus standing 
by these rude 'graves, and surveying 
the last relicts of men born far away in 
happy English homes, who once made 
* a figure among the great men, and 
were numbered with the lawful sena¬ 
tors of a free and prosperous state! 
I own that, for a moment, I checked 
my impulses of pity, and thought 
whether it would not be virtuous to 
imitate the Jews in Palestine, who, 
to this day, throw a pebble at Absa¬ 
lom’s pillar, as they pass it in the 
King’s Dale, to show their horror of 
the rebel’s unnatural crime. But I 
finally concluded that it was better 
to be a Ohristian In my hate, as well 
as in unlove, and to take no worse 
revenge than to recite, over the ashes 
of the regicides, that sweet pra\er for 
the .‘loth of January, w hich magnifies 
Hod, for the grace given to the royal 
martyr, by which lie was enabled, 
in a constant meek suitering of all 
barbarous indignities, to resist unto 
blood, and then, according to the 
Saviour's pattern, to pray for his uiur-. 
derers.” 

Two hundred years have gone, well- 
nigh, and those mean graves continue 
in their dishonour, while the monarchy 
which their occupants once supposed 
they had destroyed, is as unshaken 
as ever. Nor must it be unnoticed, 
that the church which they thought to 
pluck up, root and branch, has borne. 


a healthful daughter, that ebaunts her > 
venerable service in another hemi¬ 
sphere, and so near these very graves 
that the bones of Goffe and Whalley 
must fairly shake at Christmas, prhem, 
the organ swells, li^rd-liy, with 4R 
voices of thronging worshippers, who 
still keep “ the superstitious time of 
the Nativity,” even in the Puritans* 
own land and city. What a conclu¬ 
sion to'so much crime and bloodshed! 
Such a sepulture — thought 1, 7 — in¬ 
stead of a green little harrqw', in seme 
quiet churchyard of England, “fast 
by tlicir fathers' graves! ” Iladtijmse 
poor men been contented witn^Bpe 
and loyalty, such graves they n£ht 
have found, under the eaves of the 
same ]mrish church that registered 
tlicir christening; the very bells tilling 
] for their funeral, that pealed when they 
took their brides. IIow much better 
the “ village Hampden,” than the 
wide-world's Whalley; and how en¬ 
viable the uncouth rhyme, and the 
} eoman’s honest name, on thd alette 
that loving hands have set, compared 
with those coward initials, and meg 
morials that skulk in the grass! 

Sta, viator, judkem caleos ! 

A judge, before w hose unblenching 
# face tlie sacred majesty of Bugland 
once stood upou deliverance, and 
awaited the stem issues of life and 
death; an unjustjuthje, who, ft>r dar¬ 
ing to sit in judgment, must yet come 
forth from this obscure grave, and give 
answer unto Him who is judge of 
quick and dead. 

- V 
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We have lately been surfeited with 
0b allairs of that portion of Europe 
south of the Pyrenees, and did intend 
sot again to refer, at least for some 
time, to any thing connected with it. 
We are sick of Spanish revolutions, 
disgusted with causeless pronuncia- 
mmtos, and corrupt intrigues, weary " 
of Madame Muiioz and “ the inno¬ 
cent Isabel,” of palace plots and mock 
■ Jbase ministers and imbecile 
We care not the value of a 
bacallao , if Das Antas the 
?.d, Schwalbach the German, 
Saldanlia the Duke, or any other 
fead^ of Lusitania’s hosts, wins a 
fight or takes-*to his heels.' Pro- 
'foundly indifferent is it to us whether 
her corpulent majesty of Portugal, 
i (eighteen stone by the scale, so she is 
Ntortified,) holds on at the «Necessi- 
^ aides, or is necessitated to-%*t and 

* run on board a British frigate,;''. Por¬ 
tugal we leave to the care of Colonel 
Wylde, homoeopathic physician-in¬ 
ordinary to all trans-Pyrcnnean insur¬ 
rections and civil wars; and Spain 
we eoiusign to the tender mercies of 
Cama.mlas, propped by bayonets and * 
inspir. d by the genial influences of 
the T> ileries. W c have been pestered 
with tnese two countries, aud with 
their annual revolutions, reminding us 
of a whirlw nd in a wash-tub, until, 
fin impatience of their restless, turbu- 

* lent population, we have come to dis- 
*like tlieir very names. Nevertheless, 
Miere are a brace of books about the 
^Peninsula, concerning which we have 

4 word to say, although we shall not 
avail ourselves of the opportunity they 
offer to discuss Portuguese rebellious 
and Spanish politics. 

Writers on Spain, long resident in 
the country, acquire a borracha twang, 
a smack of the pig-skin, a propensity 
to quaint and proverb-like phrases, 
characteristic of the land they write 
about. The peculiarity is perceptible 
in the books before us; in both of 
them the racy Castilian flavour reeks 
through the pages. And first — to 


begin with the most worthy—as re¬ 
gards Mr. Ford’s “ Gatherings.” 
There be cooks so cunning in their 
craft, that out of the mangled remains 
of yesterday’s feast, they concoct a 
second banquet, less iu volume, but 
more savoury, than its predecessor. 
This to do, needs both skill and 
judgment. Spice must be added, 
sauces devised, heavy aud cumbrous 
portions rejected, great ingenuity ex¬ 
ercised, litiv to furnish forth to-day’s 
delicate collation from tiie fragments 
of yesterday’s baked meats. Mr. 
Ford has shown himself au adept in 
the art of literary rechauffagv. His 
masterly and learned “ Handbook ot 
Spain,” having been found by some, 
who love to run and road, too small 
in type, too grave in substance, he has 
skimmed its cream, thrown in many 
well-flavoured and agreeable condi¬ 
ments, and presented .the result in one 
compact and delightful volume. He 
has at once lightened and condensed 
his work. Mr. Hughes, the Lisbon 
pilgrim, ha* gone quite upon another 
tack, lie makes no pretensions to 
brevity or close-packing, but starts 
with a renunciation of method, mid an 
avowed determination to be loquacious. 
Dashing otf in line desultory style, 
witli a fluent pen, aud a flux of words, 
he proclaims that Ins sole ambition is 
to amuse, and with that view lie pro¬ 
poses to be discursive and parlous. 
Amusing lie certainly is; his irrepres¬ 
sible tendency to exaggeration is ex¬ 
ceedingly diverting, whilst the excel¬ 
lent terms lie is upon with himself, 
frequently compel a smile, llis pro¬ 
lixity wo can overlook, but we have 
difficulty in pardoning the questionable 
taste of certain portions of his book, 
iu coiniuei^pg on its defects, how¬ 
ever, allowances must lie made ibr the 
bad health of the writer. Doubtless 
lie intends that they should be, for he 
repeatedly informs us that lie is 
troubled with a pulmonary complaint 
of many years’ standing, to which he 
antfeipates. a fatal termination. “ J 


Gatherings from Spain, by Richard Ford. London, 1846. 
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strive,” lie says, “ to escape, by ob¬ 
servation of the outer world, and of 
mankind, from the natural tendency 
to brood over misfortune, and seek to 
discover in occupation that cheerful¬ 
ness which would be inevitably lost 
in an unemployed existence, and in 
dwelling on the phases of my illness.” 
What can we say after such an appeal 
to our feelings V how criticise with 
severity a book written under these 
circumstances V if we hint incredulity 
as to the gravity of the author's 
malady, we shall be classed with those 
unfeoliug persons, “ whose levity and 
heartlessness not only refuse to sym¬ 
pathise, but often even doubt if my 
sickness l»e real.” Truly, when we 
learn that between the months of Sep¬ 
tember and December last, the sick 
man travelled fifteen hundred miles— 
the latter ]tortion of the diftauee 
through districts where he wa.> com¬ 
piled to rough it—exposed to fre¬ 
quent vicissitudes of teiujierature, and 
to the unhealthy climate of Madrid— 
sudden death to consumptive patients 
—eating, according to his own record, 
with the appetite of a muleteer, 
“ rushing into veutas, and roaring 
lustily for dinun, ’ (vide vol. i. p. 20ti,) 
— holding furious discussions in 
codec-houses, and winding them up, 
after utterly extinguishing his op¬ 
ponents, with Propagandist harangues 
eight pages long, (ibid. p. .‘5;U,)—and, 
finally, writing — in the intervals of 
his journey, we presume,— the two 
bulky and closely printed volumes 
now u}xm our table, we must say that 
many persons in perfect health would 
rejoice to vie with so sturdy an in¬ 
valid. We do hope, therefore, and 
incline to believe, that tin* yellow 
flag thus des)>ondmgly hung out is a 
false signal; that Mr. Hughes, if not 
to be ranked altogether under the 
head of imaginary valetudinarians, is 
at any rate in a far ^ss desperate 
stare than lie imagines; and that he 
will live loug, long enough to amend 
his style, refine his tone, and write a 
book as commendable in a)l respects 
as this one often is for its fun and 
originality. 

it is very unfavourable to the 
“ Overland Journey,” that its coinci¬ 
dence of publication and similarity of 
subject with the “ Gatherings from 
Spain,” render a comparison between 


them scarcely avoidable. A com¬ 
parison with so elegant and scholarly 
a book as Mr. Ford’s, very few works 
ou the Peninsula that have come 
under our notice could advan¬ 
tageously sustain. But, after * di» 
missing all idea of establishing a con¬ 
trast, we still find much to quarrel 
with.in Mr. Hughes's recent produc¬ 
tion. It is careless, often flippant, 
sometimes even coarse, and as we 
read, we regret that a shrewd obser¬ 
ver and intelligent man should thus 
run into caricature, aud neglect the 
proprieties expected from all _ who 
present t hom'd ves in print befhag|he 
public. Against these he oft'enev at 
the very outset. Scarcely has he put 
foot in France, when he begius his 
comments ou the fair sex, in which, 
whilst aiming at acuteness aud wife, 
he displays very little delicacy* 
Neither are his inferences the most 
dmritable. The young ladies at 
Havre, who, to preserve their drapery 
from mud and dust, display, accord¬ 
ing to the universal French custom, 
Mime inches of their very handsome 
legs, are assumed to do so at mam¬ 
ma'!' instigation, and to ensnare hus¬ 
bands. '* She is not more than 
seventeen, aud appears to have no 
consciousness — her face all seeming 
simplicity and serenity, as are those 
of most Fivuch unmarried misses, 
(after marriage it is a little t'other.) 
llow ridiculous to suppose that she is 
not eouscious of her exquisite shapes!" 
Mr. Hughes has a shocking opiniou of 
the maiden.' of Gaul, whose conduct 
towards him seems to have been, 
somewhat indecorous. “ Very young 
girls abroad appear to have attained, 
to consciousness, aud often laugh old' 
if you only give them a casual glance. 
We know not whether there is any 
thing es|M>cially mirth-provoking in 
the glances of our lively invalid, but 
ting is the lust time we have heard 
tell of such very unbecoming be¬ 
haviour on the part of respectable 
young French women. The next in¬ 
sinuation we stumble upon is of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, although it would 
scarcely be more relished by its ob¬ 
jects. "Mr. Hughes is at Paris, in¬ 
dulging in a jiauerie ou the Boule¬ 
vards, aud taking notes of the latest 
fashions. “ The dresses are now 
worn extravagantly high, stuc^ up 
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into the throat, and suggesting a sus¬ 
picion that there may be something 
blotchy underneath .” To say nothing 
of the suggestive and unsavoury na¬ 
ture of this remark, we are quite 
pawled to know what would satisfy 
no captious a critic. One lady shows 
her ankle, and is set down as an im¬ 
modest schemer; another covers her 
neck, and is suspected of a cutaneous 
affection. On a par with such an in¬ 
ference, is the gross account of an 
alabaster group in a shop window, and 
the wit of the conjecture whether Dr. 
Toothache, who attends to the “ teeth, 
gums, tongue, throat, &c., has any 
cure for a long tongue, or if h e.jiatches 
the gums with gum elastic!" Such 
' stuff as this would hardly pass muster 
in familiar conversation, or in a gos¬ 
sipping letter to an intimate friend; 
but in a printed book, intended, 
doubtless, for the perusal of thousands, 
it is sadly out of place. It is a relief 
to revert from it to the strong good 
sense and graceful raillery of Mr. 
Ford’s pages. 

Sure, where all is good, to fall in a 
pleasant place, we open the “ Gather¬ 
ings” at random. Upon what have 
we stumbled? Railroads. Interest¬ 
ing to Threadneedle Street. True 
that the mania days are past, when 
an English capitalist caught at any 
new line puffed by a plausible pros¬ 
pectus, however impossible the gra¬ 
dients and desolate the district. 
Nevertheless, and in case of relapse, 
a word or two about the practicability 
of Spanish railroads will not be out 
of place. Mr. Ford is a man who 
knows Spain thoroughly: that none 
can doubt. Neither can there be any 
question of his veracity and impar¬ 
tiality. Whatever interest he might 
have to cry up such projects, he can 
have none to cry them down. We, 
therefore, recommend all persons who 
have not already made up their minds 
as to the bubble nature of Peninsular 
railway schemes, to send forthwith to 
Mr. Murray for a copy of the “ Ga¬ 
therings,” and to read thrice, with 
profound attention, the last six pages 
of Chapter Five. They may also 
glance at pages 8 and 18, and learn, 
what the majority of them are pro¬ 
bably ignorant of, that the Peninsula is 
an agglomeration of mountains, divided 
by Spanish geographers into seven 


distinct chains, all more or less con¬ 
nected with each other, and having 
innumerable branches and off-shoots. 
Notwithstanding this very discourag¬ 
ing configuration of the land, “ there 
is,” says Mr. Ford, “just now much 
talk of railroads, knd splendid official 
and other documents arc issued, by 
which * the whole country is to be in¬ 
tersected (on paper) with a net-work 
of rapid and bowling-green commu¬ 
nications,’ which are to create a ‘per¬ 
fect homogeneity amongst Spaniards.’ ” 
The absurdity of this last notion is 
only appreciable by those who know 
the vast differences that exist, in 
character, interests, feelings, and even 
race, between .the different provinces 
of Spain. Time, tranquillity, and a 
secure and paternal government, may 
eventually produce the blending deem¬ 
ed so desirable, and railways would 
of course largely contribute to the 
same end, could they be made. But 
to say nothing of the mountains, there 
are a few other impediments nearly as 
formidable. Spain is an immense 
country, thinly peopled, whose inha¬ 
bitants travel little, and whose com¬ 
merce is unimportant. And, more¬ 
over, projectors of Peninsular rails 
have reckoned without a certain two- 
legged animal, indigenous to the soil, 
and known as the muleteer. To 
this gentleman is at present commit¬ 
ted the whole inland carrying trade of 
Spain. What will he say when ho 
finds his occupation gone ? how will 
he get his chick peas and sausage 
when he has been run off the road by 
steam V Mr. Ford opines that he, as 
well as the smuggler, who also will 
l>e seriously damaged by the intro¬ 
duction of locomotives*, will turn rob¬ 
ber or patriot,—the two most trouble¬ 
some classes in all Spain. As to 
prevailing on him to act as guard to 
a railway carriage, to trim lamps, 
ticket portmanteaus, or stand with 
outstretched arm by the road-side, 
the idea will only be entertained by 
persons who know nothing either of 
Spain or Spanish muleteers. By the 
side of the line he doubtless would 
often be found; but not as a telegraph 
to warn of danger. In his new capa¬ 
city of brigand, bis look-out would be 
for the purses of the passengers, lie 
could hardly stop an express train in 
the old Finchley Btylc of presenting 
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himself and his pistol at the carriage 
window, but a few stones and tree- 
trunks would answer the purpose as 
well. “ A handful of opponents,” 
says Mr. Ford, “ in any cistus-grown 
waste, may at any time, in five 
minutes, break up the road, stop 
the train, stick the stoker, and burn 
the engines in their own fire, parti¬ 
cularly smashing the luggage-train.” 
To English ears this may sound like 
absurd exaggeration. We have diffi- 
cfhlty in imagining a gang of stage- 
eoachmon, even though they have 
been puffed off their boxes by the 
mighty blast of steam, combining, 
under the orders of Captain Brown 
or Jones, the gentleman driver of 
some Cambridge, Rockingham, or 
Bright*>r bang-up, to build barricades 
across railways and pick off engineers 
from behind a quickset hedge. Here 
there would be no impunity for such 
malefactors; their campaign against 
innovation would speedily conduct 
them to Newgate and the hulks. Not 
so in the Peninsula, where roads arc 
few, police defective, and where, at 
the present time, smugglers and other 
notorious law-breakers strut upon the 
crown of the causeway, appear boldly 
in towns, and hold themselves in every 
respect for as honest men as their 
neighbours. But it is not to Ik' sup¬ 
posed that popular opposition, proba¬ 
ble, almost certain, as it is, to be met 
with in such a half African, semi- 
civilized couutry, would be held worth 
a moment’s consideration by the 
dashing schemers who propose to 
cover the Peninsula with iron arteries. 
The audacity of those persons is only 
to be equalled by their consummate 
geographical iguorance, severtil in¬ 
stances of which are shown up with 
much humour and irony by the author 
of the u Gatherings.” Some of the 
most notoriously absurd of the schemes 
set afloat, have had their origiu with 
Englishmen, of whom, siuce the close 
of the civil war, and especially within 
the last year or two, a vast number 
have betaken themselves to Spain, to 
follow up ventures more or less hope- 
fill or hopeless. Owing to a long 
peace, to a rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion, and to the daily-increasing diffi¬ 
culty* of fortune-making, tho class 
Adventurer has of late years, both 
in this country and the sister king¬ 


dom, greatly augmented its numbers. 
This is evident from the throng of 
unemployed and aspiring gentlemen 
ever ready to engage in any under¬ 
taking, however desperate and doubt* 
ful of success. Let a clandestine ex*, 
pedition be contemplated to sqm* 
hole-and-corner state or antipodean 
republic, and np start a host of mettle* 
some cavaliers, from all ranks and' 
classes, including Irish lords and 
English baronets and squires of low 
degree, having all fought in three o0 
four services, more or lesB piratical or 
illegitimate, all bearded like the pard, 
and be-ribboned like maypoles, and all 
eager once more to rusli to the fray, 
and signalise themselves under a 
foreign banner. These are specimens 
of the adventurer bellicose, the Mike 
Lambonines and Dugald Dalgettys 
of the nineteenth century. Of a more 
calculating and ambitious class is the 
adventurer speculative, who possesses 
a Dousterswivel aptitude for discover¬ 
ing mines, devising railways, project¬ 
ing canals, and the like undertakings. 
Spain has of late been favoured with 
the attentions of many of these gen¬ 
tlemen, living at overy thing, from a 
common sewer to a coal mine, au 
omnibus company to a hundred leagues 
of railway. With geniuses of this 
stamp have originated some of the im¬ 
practicable projects so eagerly caught 
at by English capitalists, whose un¬ 
employed cash had mounted, as Mr. 
Ford expresses it, from their pockets 
to their heads. We know not who 
was the projector of that most mag¬ 
nificent scheme to connect Madrid 
with the Atlantic, in defiance of such 
trifling impediments as the Guada- 
rama range and the Asturian Alps, 
but we learn from the •* Gatherings” 
that he was “ to receive £40,000 for 
the cession of his plan to the company, 
and actually did receive £25,000, 
which, considering tho diffieulties r 
natural and otherwise, must be con¬ 
sidered an inadequate remuneration.” 
Unfortunately, when he sold his plau, 
lie did not show the buyers how to 
surmount the difficulties; and indeed 
he would have been puzzled to do so, 
since they subsequently proved in¬ 
surmountable. But the whole of tho 
facts relating to Spanish railroads Uo 
in a nutshell, and may be set forth hi 
ten lines. Neither by the nature of 
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its surface, nor by amount of popula¬ 
tion and importance of trade, is Spain 
adapted to receive this greatest inven¬ 
tion of the present century. As to a 
regular system of railways, diverging 
from Madrid to the frontiers and prin¬ 
cipal seaport towns, on tlie plan laid 
down for France, it is not to be 
thought of, and can never be accom¬ 
plished. And with respect to those 
fines which might be made along the 
valleys, and by following the course of 
Gravers, the country is not yet ripe for 
them. Spain has not yet been able 
to get canals; her highroads, worthy 
of the name, are tew and tar between, 
leading only from the capital to const 
pr frontier, whilst cross roads and 
communications between towns are 
for the, most part mere cam turn de. 
herradttra , horse-shoe or bridle roads 
of a wretched description. A few 
short lines of cheap construction over 
level tracts, and favoured by peculiar 
circumstances, such as a populous 
district^ the proximity of large towns, 
or of a country unusually rich in 
natural productions, are the only 
railways that can as jet be under¬ 
taken in Spain without certainty of 
heavy loss. The line between Madrid 
and Aranjnez is the only one, Mr. 
Ford thinks, at all likely to be at 
present earned out. 

We have been greatly delighted 
frith the pictures scattered through 
Mr. Ford’s book, pictures that owe 
nothingto per cil or graver, half pages 
of letter-press placing before our eyes, 
with the brilliant minuteness of a riciily- 
eoloured and highly-finished painting, 
men, things, and scenes character¬ 
istic of Spain. Amongst these, the 
sketch of the muleteer, that errant 
descendant of the old Moriseo car¬ 
riers, is full of life ; and we defy the 
brush of the most cunning artist to 
bring the man, in all hi* peculiarities, 
more vividly before ns than is done 
by Mr. Ford’s vigorous and graceful 
pen and ink touches. We see the long 
line of tall mules, with dusty flanks 
and well-poised burdens, winding 
their way over some rugged sierra, or 
across a weary despoblado , thfeir gay 
worsted head-gear nodding in the sun¬ 
beams, the tinkle of their innumer¬ 
able bells mingling with the mournful 
■song of their conductor, to which, 
when, the latter, weary of striding 
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beside his beasts, mounts aloft upon 
the bales for a temporary rest, is 
added the monotonous thrum of a 
guitar. The song is as unceasing as 
the bells, unless when interrupted by 
a pull at the wine ftota, or by tlic nar¬ 
ration of some wild story of bandit 
cruelty or contrabandist daring. “ The 
Spanish muleteer is a fine fellow; lie 
is intelligent-, active, and enduring; 
he braves hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold, mud and dnst: he works as 
hard as his cattle, never robs or is 
robbed; and whilst his betters in this 
land put off every thing till to-mor¬ 
row. except bankruptcy, he is punc¬ 
tual and honest." Mr. Ford's book 
will hardly find much favour in the 
country of which it treats, ft tells 
too many home truths. We have 
heard his “ Hand-book' 1 found fault 
with by Spaniards, although ’t was evi¬ 
dent they were puzzled where to attack 
him. and equally so that their hyper¬ 
critical censure of certain trilling in¬ 
accuracies, real or imaginary, was 
merely a mode of venting their vexa¬ 
tion at the shrewdness, wit, and 
delicious impertinence with which lie 
Shows up the national vices ami 
foibles. lie dives into the most se¬ 
cret recesses of the Spanish charac¬ 
ter, and whilst admitting its good 
points, probes its weakness with 
an unsparing hand. No people in 
the world entertain such an arro¬ 
gant overstrained good opinion of 
themselves and tluir eonntiT as Spa¬ 
niards. To hear them refer to Spain, 
one would imagine it to he the first 
kingdom in the world, combining the 
advantages of all the most civilized 
and flourishing countries in Europe. 
We here speak of the masses; of 
course there is an enlightened and 
clear-sighted minority, that sees and 
deplores its fallen condition. But 
the popular notion is the other 
wa}-. u Who says Spain, says every 
thingso runs the proverb. And yet 
.whilst they mouth about Espaiia, 
and exalt, it, not in the way of an 
empty boast, which the ntteror 
believeth not, but in frill conviction 
of the good fonndation of their vaunts, 
above all the kingdoms of the earth', 
they are, in fact, the least homo¬ 
geneous nation in existence, *— the 
least patriotic, in the comprehen¬ 
sive sense of the word. Nowhere 
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are distinctions of provinces so strong¬ 
ly marked, in no country we so many 
antipathies to b r 'bund between inha¬ 
bitants of differe... districts. “ Like 
the German, tliey-mvy sing and spout 
about Fatherland: in both cases the 
theory is splendid, but in practice each 
Spaniard thinks his own province or 
town the best in the Peninsula, and 
himself the finest fellow in it.” The 
patriotisms du clocher , with which 
French provincials have been re¬ 
proached, but which, in France, the 
system of centralisation lias done so 
much to eradicate, the prejudice which 
narrows a man’s sympathies to his 
own country or department, is extra¬ 
ordinarily conspicuous in Spaniards. 
It is traceable to various causes; to 
the former divisions of tlio country, 
when it consisted of se\ oral kingdoms, 
independent and jcahms of each other ; 
to want of convenient communications 
and to the stav-at-liome habits of the 
people; and also to the unimportance 
of the capital, which title has been so 
frequently transferred from city to city. 
When one Spaniard talks of another 
as his countryman, he does not refer 
to their being both Spaniards, but 
means that both are from the same 
province. “ The much used phrase, 

‘ Kspanolismo,’" says Mr. Ford, who 
is very hard upon the poor Dons on 
this bend, “ expresses rather a dislike 
of foreign dictation, and the self¬ 
estimation of Spaniards, ‘ Espn Holes 
sobre todos,’ than any real patriotic 
love of country, however highly they 
rate its excellencies and superiority to 
every other one under heaven." 

So much for a go olf. We find this 
in the first chapter, and tew of the 
subsequent ones conclude without 
some similar rap on the knuckles for 
the countrymen of Don Quixote; 
raps always dexterously applied, and 
in most instances well deserved. On 
Spanish securities, (to use a mis¬ 
nomer,) whether loan, land, or rail, 
and on the unremitting punctuality of* 
Spanish finance ministers, Mr. Font 
is particularly severe, and not with¬ 
out good cause. The Hispanica fetes 
of the present daj r may well rival the 
Punicafides of the ancients. It has 
become as proverbial. Painful is it 
to behold a people, possessing so 
many noble qualities, held up to the 
scorn of surrounding nations for re¬ 


peated acts, of dishonesty, which* J 
under a good government, and with * '■ 
proper administration of their immense 
resonrees, they would never have been 
tempted to perpetrate. Under the 
present plan, • however, with their 
absurd tariff, the parent of the ad- - 
mirabiy organised system of smug¬ 
gling that supplies the whole country 
with foreign commodities, and reduces 
the customs revenue to a tithe of 
what it might be made, we see no 
possible exit for Spain from the laby¬ 
rinth of financial embarrassment in 
which dishonesty and corruption have 
plunged her. She resembles a reck¬ 
less spendthrift, who, having ex¬ 
hausted his credit and mined his 
character amongst honest money¬ 
lenders. Ims been compelled to resort 
to Jews and usurers, and who now, 
when the days of his hot youth and 
miealculating dissipation are past, and 
he ^vislies to redeem his character-and 
compound with his creditors, lacks 
resolution to economise, and judg¬ 
ment to avail himself of, the resonrees 
of his encumbered but fertile estates. 
'Die debt* of Spain are stated by Mr. 
Ford at about two hundred and eighty 
millions sterling, this estimate being 
based on reports laid before parlia¬ 
ment in 1*44 bv Mr. Macgregor. 
The statement, however, whose pos¬ 
sible exaggeration, owing to the 
difficulty of getting at correct infor¬ 
mation. is admitted in the “ Gather¬ 
ings.'’ is fiercely contradicted by an 
anonymous correspondent, whose 
letter Mr. Ford prints at the end of 
his volume. Some of the assertions 
of this Friend of Truth ” (so ho 
signs himself) are so astonishing, as 
utterly to disprove his right to the 
title. According to him. the whole 
Spanish debt is less than a fourth of 
the sum above set down, the country 
is very rich, quite able to meet her 
trifling engagements, and Spanish 
stock is a fortune to whomsoever is 
lucky enough to possess it! After 
this, it was supererogatory on the 
part of the unknown letter-writer to 
inform us that he is a large holder of 
the vifluable bonds he so highly 
esteems, and whose rise to their 
proper price, about 60 or 70, he 
confidently predicts. Crumbs of com¬ 
fort these, for the creditors of insol¬ 
vent Spain. Nevertheless, Mr. Ford 
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Persists in his incredulity as to the 
Sunny prospects of Peninsular bond- 
‘holders; and udrilst hoping that the 
Bright' visions of his anonymous 
, friend may be fully and promptly 
Realised, declares his extreme distaste 
'for Any thinfe in the shape of Spanish 
^stock, whether active, passive, or 
deferred. “ Beware,” he says, in his 
pithy and convincing style, 1 ‘ of Spanish 
* stock, for, in spite of official records, 
documents, and arithmetical mazes, 
Which, intricate as an Arabesque 
pattern, look well on paper without 
1 being intelligible; in spite of ingeni¬ 
ous conversions, fundings of interest, 
&c. &c. the thimblerig is always the 
same. And this is the ‘ question :— 
Knee national credit depends on 
national good faith, and surplus in¬ 
come, how can a country pay interest 
on debts, whose revenues have long 
been, and now are, miserably insuffi¬ 
cient for the ordinary expenses^ of 
government? You cannot get blood 
from a stone; ex nihilo nihil fit.'' 
After which warning, coming from 
such a quarter, sane persons on the 
look-out for an investment will, we 
imagine, as soon think of making it 
in Glenmutchkin railway shares, as 
in the dishonoured paper of all- 
promising, non-performing Spain. 

The popular notion prevakyit in 
England, and still more so in France, 
that Spain is an unsafe country to 
travel in, is energetically combated 
by Mr. Ford. It, of course, would be 
highly impolitic in the author of a 
hand-book to admit that, in the coun- 
■ try he described, the chances were 
about equal whether a man got to his 
journey’s end with a whole throat or 
a cut one. But this consideration, 
we are sure, has had no w eight with 
Mr. Ford, both of whose books are 
equally adapted to amuse by an Eng¬ 
lish nresidc or to be useful on a 
Spanish highway. His contempt for 
the exaggerated statements and cause¬ 
less terrors of tourists leads him, how¬ 
ever, rather into the opposite extreme. 
Believe him, and there is scarcely a 
robber in the Peninsula, although he 
admits that thieves abound, •chiefly 
to be found in confessional boxes, 
lawyers’ chambers, and government 
offices. The naivete of the following 
is amusing:—He speaks of travel¬ 
lers who, by scraping together and 


recording every idle talc, gleaned 
from the gossip of muleteers and 
chatter of coffee-houses,“ 1 keep up the 
notion entertained in many counties 
of England, that the- whole Penin¬ 
sula is peopled with banditti. If 
such were the case society could not 
exist.” The assertion is undeniable. 
Equally so is it that in a country 
w here civil war so lately raged, and 
where, until a very recent date, revo¬ 
lutions were still rife, where a large 
portion of the population lives by the 
lawless and demoralisingprofession of 
smuggling, where the police is bad, 
where roads arc long and solitary and 
mountains many, highwaymen'must 
abound and travelling be unsafe. 
That it is so, may be ascertained by 
a glance at any file of Spanish news¬ 
papers. And the peculiar state of 
Spain, its liability to the petty insur¬ 
rections and desperate attempts of 
exiled parties and pretenders, en¬ 
courages the growth of robber bands, 
who cloak their villanous calling with 
a political banner. These insurgents, 
Carlists, Progresista, or whatsoever 
they may style themselves, act upon 
the broad principle that those who are 
not with them are against them, and 
consequently are just as dangerous 
and disagreeable to meet as mere 
vulgar marauders of the “ stand and 
deliver” sort, who fight upon their own 
account, without pretending to defend 
the cause either of K ing or Kaiser, liber¬ 
ty or absolutism. At the same time 
to believe, as many do, that of travel¬ 
lers in Spain the unrobbed are the 
exceptions or even the minority, is a 
gross absurdity, aud the delusion 
arises from the romancing vein in 
which scribbling tourists arc apt to 
indulge. It is certain that nearly all 
travellers, especially French ones, 
who take a run of a month or two in 
the Peninsula, and subsequently print 
the eventful history of their ramble, 
think it indispensable to introduce at 
^east one robber adventure, as having 
occurred to themselves or come within 
their immediate cognisance. And if 
they cannot manage to get actually- 
robbed, positively put down with 
their noses in the mud, whilst then* 
carpet bags arc rummaged, and their 
Chub-locks smashed by gloomy ruf¬ 
fians with triple-charged blunder- 
busses, and knives like scythe-blades, 
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they at least get up a narrow escape. 
They encounter a troop of thorough¬ 
bred bandits, unmistakable puree- 
takers, fellows with slouched hats, 
truculent mustaches and rifle at 
saddle-bow, who lower at them from 
beneath bushy brows, and are on the 
point of commencing hostilities, when 
the well-timed appearance of a picket 
of dragoons, or perhaps the bold 
countenance of the travellers them¬ 
selves, makes them change their pur¬ 
pose ami ride surlily by. Mr. Ford 
shows how utterly groundless these 
alarms usually are. Most Spaniards, 
when they mount their horses for a 
journey, discard long-tailed coats and 
Paris hats, and revert in great mea¬ 
sure to the national costtime as it is 
still to be found in country places. 
A broad-brimmed, pointed hat, with 
velvet band and trimming- — the 
genuine melodramatic castor—protects 
head and face from the sun; a jacket, 
frequently of sheepskin, overall-, 
often of a half-military cut and colour, 
and a red sash round the w aist, i om- 
pose the habitual attire of SpanNh 
wayfarer-. Such a dre— i- not usual 
out of Spain, and to Fiench and 
English imaginations does not suggest 
the idea of domestic habits and 
regular tax-paving. And when the 
cavaliers thus accoutred pos-c— oli\ e 
or chocolate complexions, with dark 
flashing eyes and a considerable 
amount of beard, and are elevated 
upon demi-pique saddles, whose hol¬ 
sters may or may not contain “ pi-tols 
as long as rnv arm,” whilst some of 
their number have perhaps fowling- 
pieces slung on their shoulder, it is 
scarcely surprising if the English 
Cockney or Parisian badaud mistakes 
them for the banditti wiiom he has 
dreamed about ever since he 
crossed the Bidassoa or landed at 
Cadiz. And upon encounters of this 
kind, and incidents of very little more 
gravity, repeated, distorted, and 
hugely exaggerated, are founded five- 
sixths of the robber stories to which 
poor Spain is indebted for its popular 
reputation of a country of cut-throats 
and highw'aymon. 

Amongst the measures adopted for 
the extirpation of banditti, was the 
establishment of the <7 uardias civiles, 
a species of gendarmerie, dressed upon 
the French model, and who, from 
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their stations In towns, patrol the * 
roads and wander about the counter < 
in the same prying and important 
style observable amongst their breth¬ 
ren of the cocked hat north of the 
Pyrenees. Spaniards have a sneaking 
regard for bold robbers, whom thfiy 
look upon as half-brothers of the con* 
trabandist—that popular hero of tike 
Peninsula: they have also an innate, 
dislike of policemen, and a still 
stronger one for every thing French. 
They have bestowed upon theFrenchi- 
fied guardias the appellations of poK- 
zones ,—a word borrowed from their 
neighbours, — and of hijoe de Lrne 
Felipe , sons of Louis Philippe. 

“ Spaniards,” saith Richard Ford* 

“ are fnll of dry humourhe might 
lun e added, aud of sharp wit. No¬ 
thing" escapes them: they are ever 
1 cady with a sarcasm on public men 
and passing iw ents, and when offended, 
especially when their pride is hurt, 
they become sasago in their satire* 
’ll'hen it w as attempted to force Count 
Trapani upon Spain as a husband for 
the Queen, the indignation of the 
people burst out in innumerable jokes 
and < urrent allu-ions, any thing but 
flattering to the Neapolitan prince. 
E\ erv tiiiug filthy and disgusting re- 
icned his name. In the Madrid 
coffee-houses, when a dirty table was 
to be w iped, the cry w as iuvariably 
for a Trapani , iustead of a trapo , the 
Spanish w ord for a dishclout or rag 
used for the mo.st uuclcan purposes. 
Since then, the Duke of Montpiensler 
lias come in for Ills share of insulting 
jc.sts. The Madiilcfios got an un¬ 
founded notion that lie was short¬ 
sighted, aud made the most of it. 
Mr. Hughes was at a hull-fight where 
one of the bulls showed the white 
feather, aud rau from the picador. 

“ The crowd instantly exclaimed, 

‘ Fuera el taro Monpenseer 1 Fueta 
Monpensa r! Turn him out ! 1 They , 
used to call every lame dog and donkey 
a Trapani; and now every blind afti- 
mal is sure to be christened a Monti' 
penseer .” 1 

If the danger to which peueeaW. 
travellers are exposed, in Spain, from 
the knives of robbers, be considerably 
less than is generally believed, great 
peril is often incurred at the hands of - 
men wiio wield cutting weapons pro¬ 
fessedly for the good of them species. 

2 A 
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Htn ignorance and inefficiency of 
Spanish surgeons* and physicians is 
notorious, and admitted even by their 
^ countrymen, who, it has already been 
"shown, are not prone to expose the 
nakedness of the land. “ The base, 
Moody, and brutal Sangradoa of 
*Jp«n,”-says Mr. Ford, “have long 
_ been the butts of foreign and domestic 
^novelists, who spoke many a line 
word in their jests.” The eagerness 
with which Spaniards have recourse 
to French and English medical men 
whom chance throws in their way, 
proves how low they estimate the 
•kffl and science of their profes¬ 
sional countrymen. Many a na\al 
" surgeon whose ship has been stationed 
► on. the Spanish coast, could tell 
strange tales of the fatal ignorance lie 
has had opportunity to observe 
‘amongst the native faculty. It will 
be remembered how Zumalacarregui, 
whose wound would have offered 
little difficulty to an English village 
practitioner, was hurried out ot the 
world by the butchering manoeuvre- 
of his conclave of Spanish quacks and 
medicos, terms too often synonvniuus. 
And it may be remarked, that in 
Spain, where there has been so much 
fighting during the last fifteen year-, 
amputated persons are more rarcl} 
met with than iu countries that have 
enjoyed comparative peace during the 
same period. The natural inference 
Is, that the nnlncky soldier whose leg 
or aim has been shattered by the 
enemy’s fire, usually dies under the 
hands of unskilful operators. “ All 
Spaniards,” Mr. Ford remarks, “ arc 
very dangerous with the knife, and 
more particularly if surgeons. At no 
period were Spaniards careful even of 
their own lives, and much less of 
those of others, being a people of un¬ 
tender bowels.” If the Peninsula 
surgeon is reckless and destructive 
with his steel, the physician, on the 
Other hand, is usually overcautious 
frith his drugs. Almond-milk and 
vegetable decoctions, impotent to cure 
or aggravate disease, are prominent 
remedies in the Spanish pharmaco¬ 
poeia ; minerals are looked upon with 
awe, and the timid tisane practice of 
the French school is exaggerated to 
absurdity. Upon the principle of 
keeping edged tools out of the hands 
' «f children, it is perhaps just as well 


that Spanish doctors do not venture 
to meddle with the strong drags com¬ 
monly used in England. Left to na¬ 
ture, with whose operation asses’-milk 
and herb-broth can in few cases inter¬ 
fere, the invalid has at least a chance 
of cure. 

Unassailed by either variety of 
Spanish bloodlettcrs, the doctor or the 
bandit, Mr. Hughes pursued, in 
high spirits and great good humour, 
his long and leisurely journey from 
Iruu to Lisbon, ria Madrid. Wo left 
him at Paris, strolling in the passages, 
dining with his friends of the L'hari- 
rari, frequenting the foyer de V opera, 
leading, in short, rather a gay life for 
a man in such delicate health; wc 
take him up again upon his own fa- 
v oitrrte battle-ground of the Pcninsrla, 
where we like* him far better than in 
the French metropolis. At Biugos 
he is in great feather, winning hearts 
by the dozen, frightening the garrison 
b> sketiliing the fortress, waging a 
victorious warfare of words at the 
table-dilute, and playing pranks 
which will doubtless cause him to 
be long remembered iu the ancient 
capital ol Castile. There the maid of 
the inn, a certain black-eyed Frau- 
tisca, fell desperately in loves with 
him, and so far forgot maidenly re¬ 
serve as to confess her flame, “ She 
had large and expressive eyes,” says 
the fortunate man, “ and had tried 
their pow or on me repeatedly, and the 
like, I am bound to say, (in narrating 
this truthful history,) did sundry Bur- 
galese dames and damsels of mare 
pretensions and loftier state." These 
were far from being the sole triumphs 
achieved at Burgos by this lover of 
trntli, and loved-one of the ladies, 
lie managed to excite the suspicions 
of the whole population, especially 
of the police, wlio Bet spiss to dog 
him. He was taken for a political 
agent, a propagandist, and at last for 
a diplomatist of the first water, and 
secretary of legation at Madrid. The 
origin of these suspicions was trace¬ 
able to his disregard of a ridiculous 
and barbarous prejudice, a relic of 
orientalism worthy of the Sandwich 
islanders, still in force amongst Span¬ 
iards. “Nothing throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ” —we quote 
from Mr. Ford — “ creates greater 
suspicion or jealousy than a stranger’s 
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making drawings, or writing down 
notes in a book; whoever is observed 
* taking plans,’ or * mapping the coun¬ 
try,’—for such are the expressions of 
the simplest pencil sketch,—is thought 
to be an engineer, a spy, or, at all events, 
to be about no good.” Mr. Hughes 
was caught taking notes; forthwith 
Burgos was up in arms, whilst he, 
on discovering the sensation made b\ 
his sketch-book, and by hi* free ex¬ 
pression of political opinions, did his 
utmost to increase the mysterious 
interest attached to him. He gal¬ 
loped about the castle, book and 
pencil in hand, making imaginary 
sketches of bastions and ravelins; he 
talked liberalism by the bu>hel, and 
raved ag rinst the Montpensier alliance. 
The results of the triumphant logic 
with which he electrified a brigadier- 
general, a colonel, and the whole com¬ 
pany at his hotel, are recorded by 
him in a note. Tl will he seen that 
they were not unimportant. ** 1 hate 
the satisfaction to state that the word" 
which I said that day bore good fruit 
subsequently, for the Ayuntamicnto 
of Burgos declined to vote any taxa¬ 
tion for extraordinary expenses to 
commemorate the Duke of Moiit- 
peusier’s marriage.” A dangerous 
man is the overland traveller to Lis¬ 
bon, and we are no way surprised 
that, at Madrid, Seiior Chico. chief of 
police, vouchsafed him his social at¬ 
tention, and even called upon him to 
inquire whether lie did not intend to 
get up a commotion on the entrance 
of the infanta's bridegroom. Mr. 
Bulwer also, aware that a book was 
in embryo, and anxious for a patro¬ 
nising word iu its pages, paid his 
court to the author by civilities, “ all 
of which I carefmly abstained from 
accepting, except one formal dinner, 
to which 1 first declined going; but, on 
receiving a renewal of the invitation, 
Could not well refrain from appearing. 

.I have had six years’ 

experience of foreign diplomatists, 
and know that the dinner was pressed 
on me a second time for the very pur¬ 
pose of committing me to a particular 
line of observation.” After this, let 
any one toll us that Mr. Hughes has 
not fulfilled his promise of being amus¬ 
ing. Unfettered by obligations, he 
runs full tilt at poor Mr. Bulwer, the 
fatal error of whose career is, he says, 


an excessive opinion of himself. Thiw 
fault must bo especially odious to tie 1 
author of the “ Journey to Lisbon.” ? 
The British ambassador at Madrid, 1 
we are told, by his vanity and lack ff,* 
energy, left full scope for the active , 
and tortuous intrigues of M. Bresson* < 
wiio fairly juggled and outmanceuvrdft , 
him. “ The marriages were arranged* 
in liis absence. lie was not consattO 
ed on the question, nor was its deci-r 
sion submitted to him; and when the 
news, on the following day, reached 
the British legation, after having 
become previously known to the me¬ 
tropolis our minister was at Oar m- 
hancluui! (one of his country-houses.) 
Then, indeed, he became veiy activt^ 
and displayed much ex post facto 
energy, writing a series of diplomatic 
notes' and protests, in one of whieh 
lie went the length of saying, ‘Had 
he known this result, he would have. 
voted for Don Carlos instead of Queen 
Isabel.' — for even the ambassador 
cannot lo"C "iglit of the individual, -j— 

‘ v hen he (Mr. Bulwer) was member 
of Parliament!’” Did Mr. Hughes 
w tlii" note or protest V Unless he 
did. we decline believing that a man 
of Mr Bulwer’s talents and reputa : 
tion would expose himself to certain 
ridicule by so childish and undiplo¬ 
matic a declaration. Such loose and 
improbable statements need confirma¬ 
tion. 

Very graphic and interesting is Mr. 
Hughes' narrative of his journey from 
Madrid to Portugal, especially that of 
the three days from Elvas to Aldea 
(iallega, which were passed in a jolt¬ 
ing springless cart, drawn by mules, 
aud driven by Senhor Manocl Alberto, 
a Portuguese earner and cavalheiro, 
poor in pocket, but prond as a grandee. 
Manoel-was a good study, an exeel- ' 
lent specimen of his class and cotm- 
tiy, and as such his employer exhibits 
him. At Arroyolos Mr. Hughes or¬ 
dered a stewed fowl for dinner, and 
made his charioteer sit down and par¬ 
take. “I soou had occasion to r€- 
pent my politeness, for Manoel, with¬ 
out hesitation, plunged his fork into 
the dish, aud drank out of my glass; 
and great was his surprise when I 
called for another tumbler, and, ex¬ 
tricating as much of the fowl as I- 
chose to consume, left him in undis* 
turbed possession of the remqjnder.” 
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^Mls next meal Mr. Hughes thought that the ill success of his tract and 

* ‘ proper to eat alone, but sent out half 
, ms chicken to the muleteer. “ He re- 
■'ftsed to touch it, saying that he had 
«<ljhiered a chicken for himself! This 

was a falsehood, for he supped, as I 
afterwards ascertained, on a miserable 
-Sfipa, but his pride would not permit 
mm to touch what was given in a 
way that indicated inferiority.” In 
Ibis * rambles through Alemtcjo, a pro- 
frityce little visited and not often de¬ 
scribed by Englishmen, Mi-. Hughes 
neiposes some of the blunders of Friend 
^Borrow, of Bible and gipsy celebrity, 

Whose singularly attractiv e style has 
procured for his writings a popularity 
^>f which then* mi&tatciuenti, and mac- 
^enracies render them scarcely woitliy. 

refcrs-especially to the absurd no¬ 
tion of the English talaro, that the Por¬ 
tuguese will probably some day adopt 
the Spanish language ; a most pre¬ 
posterous idea, when we remember 
the shyness, not to say the antipathy, 
existing between the tw o nations, and 
the immense opinion each entertains 
of itself and all belonging to it He 
regrets “that one who lias so Stirling 
a style should take refuge in bounce 
and exaggeration from the honourable 
task of candid and searching obsen a- 
tion, and prefer the fame of a Fcrnuo 
Mendez Pinto to that of an honest 
and truthful wiitei.” With respect 
to exaggei ation, Mr. Borrow- might, 
if so disposed, retaliate on his eeusor, 
who, whilst wandering in the olive 
groves of Venda do Duque, encoun¬ 
ters “black ants as large almost as 
jigs, unmolested in the \i\id sun¬ 
beam.” Before such mongers as 
' these, the terrible tenrus fatahs of the 
Indies, which undermines houses and 
breakfasts upon quarto volumes, must 

* hide its diminished head. A mis¬ 
print can scarcely be supposed, unless 
indeed an f has been substituted for a 
p, which would not mend the matter. 

Apropos of Mr. Borrow: it appears 


Testament crusade did not entirely 
check missionary zeal for the spiritual 
amelioration of the Peninsula. His 
followers, however, met with small 
encouragement. One of their clever 
ideas w as to bottle tracts, throw them 
into thq sea, and allow them to be* 
washed a shore! This ingenions pi an, 
adopted before Cadiz, did not answer, 
“ first,” says Mr. Hughes, who, we 
must do him the justice to say, is a 
stanch foe to humbug, “ because the 
bottling gat e a ludicrous colour to the 
tiaiisaction; and, secondly, for the 
conclusive reason, that Cadiz, being 
surrounded by fortified sea walls, 
mounted with frowning guns and sen¬ 
tries, the bottles never renchcd the 
inhabitants.” 

Whilst touching on lortugueso 
literature, Mr. Hughes refers to what 
he considers the depreciating spirit of 
English critics. “There is a Indi¬ 
crons difference,” he .sins, “in the 
criticism of London ami Lisbon 
E\qrj thing is condemned in the for¬ 
mer place, and cm n thing hailed with 
laptuie in the latter. There are faults 
on both sides.” We base been in¬ 
formed that pies unis litoiary efforts 
ol the author of the “ Oxerlaiul .Jour¬ 
ney ” met, at the hands of ceitaiu 
rexieweis, with roughei handling 
than they desened. His piosent 
book is certainly not so cautiously 
written as to guarantee it against 
c ensure. The good that is iu it, which 
i-. considerable, is defaced by trivinlit v 
and had taste. We shall not again 
dilate on faults to which we haxc 
slreadv adxerted, but lueiely adxiso 
Mr. Hughes, w-heu next he sits dow n 
to record his rambles, to eschew 
flimsy and unpalatable gossip, and, 
bearing in minu Lord Baton's admo¬ 
nition to travellers, to be “rather 
ad\ ihod in his discourse than forw ard 
to tell stories.” 
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TO THE STETHOSCOPE 
“ Tuba minim spargenb aonum." 

Dies ltd, . ' 

* t 

[The Stethoscope, as most, probably, of otir readers are aware, is a shOV^' 
straight, wooden tube, shaped like a small post-horn. By means of it, the 
medical man can listen to the sounds which accompany the movements of thh > 
lungs and heart; and as certain murmurs accompany the healthy action m 
these organs, and certain others mark their diseased condition, an experienced 
physician can readily discover not-only the extent, hut also the natnre of the 
distemper w hick afflicts his patient, and foretell more or less accuratelyIhe ’ 
fate of the latter. * 

The Stethoscope has long ceased to excite merely professional interest. 
There are few families to whom it has not proved an object of horror and the 
saddest remembrance, as connected with the loss of dear relatives, fhongh it 
is but a iv \ caler, not a prodnecr of physical suffering. * 

As an instrument on which the hopes and fears, and one may also say the 
destinies of mankind, so largely hang, it appears to present a fit subject for 
poetic treatment. How far the present attempt to cany out this idea is 
successful, the reuder must determine.] 

Sn.inoscort! thou simple tube, 

Clarion of the a awning tomb, 

Unto me thou seein’ht to be 
A ^ cry trump of doom. 

Wielding thee, the gra\ e physician 
B) the trembling patient stands, 

Like some deftly skilled musician; 

Strange! the trumpet iu his hands. 

Whilst the sufferer's eyeball glistens 
Full of hope and full of fear, 

Quietly he bends and listens 
With his <juick, accustomed ear— 

Waiteth until tliou sliult tell 
Tidings of the war within : 

In the buttle and the strife, 

Is it death, or is it life, 

That the fought-for prize shall win ? 

Then thou wliisperest iu his ear 
Words which only he can hear— 

Words of wo and w ords of cheer. 

Jubilatds thou hast sounded, 

Wild exulting songs of gladness; 

Misererds have abounded 
Of unutterable saducss. 

Sometimes may thy tones impart, 

Comfort to the sad at heart; 

Oftcner when thy lips have spoken, 

Ej es have w opt, and hearts ha\ e broken. 

Calm and grave physician, thou 
Art like a crowned Kin< ; 

Though there is not round thy brow 
A bauble golden ring, 

As a Czar of many lands, 

Life and Death are in thy hands. 
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Sceptre-like, that Stethoscope 
Seemeth in thy hands to wave: 

As it points, thy subject goeth 
Downwards to the silent grave; 

Or thy kingly power to save 
Lifts him from a bed of pain, 

Breaks his weary bondage-chain, 

And bids him be a man again. 

Like a Priest beside the altar 
Bleeding victims sacrificing, 

Thou dost stand, and dost not falter 
Whatsoe’er their agonising: 

Death lifts np his dooming finger, 

* And the Flamen may not linger! 

PnomiLT art thou, w it>e plij sician, 

Down the future calmly gazing, 

Heeding not the strange amazing 
Feature* of the ghastly ^ ision. 

Float around thee shadow) crowds, 

Li\ ing shapes in coming shrouds ;— 
Brides with babes, in dark graves sleeping 
That still sleep which knows no w'akiug ; 
Eyes all bright, grown dim with weeping ; 

Hearts all joy, with anguish breaking ; 
Stalwart men to dust degraded; 

Maiden dim ms by worms invaded ; 

Cradle songs as tuneral hymns ; 
Mould’ring bones for living limbs: 

Stately looks, and angel faces,. 

Loving smiles, and whining graces, 
Turned to skulls with dead grimaces. 

All the future, like a scroll, 

Opening out, that it may show, 

Like the ancient Prophet’s roll, 

Mourning, lamentation, augnish, 

Grief, and every form of wo. 

On a couch w itli kind gifts laden, 

Flow ers around her, books beside lier, 
Knowing not what shall betide her, 
Languishes a gentle maiden. 

Cold and glassy is her bright eye, 

Hectic red her hollow check, 

Wangled the neglected ringlets, 

Wan the body, thin and weak; 

Like thick cords, the swelling blue veins 
Shine through the transparent skin ; 
Day by day some fiercer new pains 
Vex without, or war within : 

Yet she counts it but a passing,, 
Transient, accidental thing; 

Were the summer only here, 

It would heatifig bring! 

And with many a fond deceit 
Tries she thus her fears to cheat: 

“ When the cowslip’s early bloom 
Qtlite hath Lost its rich perfume; 

When the violet’s fragrant breath 
Tasted have the lips of death; 
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When the snowdrop long hath died^ 

And the primrose at its side 
In its grave is sleeping; 

When the lilies all are over, 

And amongst the scented clover 
Merry lambs are leaping; , 

When the swallow’s voice Is rin gin g 
Through the echoing azure dome, 

Saying, ‘ From my far-off home 
I have come, my wild way winging 
O’er the waves, that I might tell, 

As of old, I love ye well. 

Ilark ! I sound my silver bell; 

All the happy birds are singing 
From each throat 
A incrrj note, 

Welcome to my coming bringing.’ 

When that happy time shall be, 

From all pain and anguish free, 

I shall join you, full of life and full of glee.” 

Then, thou fearful Stethoscope! 

Thou dost seem thy Ups to ope, 

Saying, “ Bid f.uewell to hope : 

1 foretell thee daj s of gloom, 

1 pronounce thy note ut doom— 

Make thee ready for the tomb ! 

Cease tin weeping, tears avail not, 

I‘raj to God thy com age tail not. 
lie who knoweth no reiienting, 

Sympathy or sad relenting, 

Will not heed thy sore lamenting— 

1 >eath, w ho soon vv ill be thy guide 
To hi- couch, vv ill hold thee fast; 

As a lover at thy side 
Will be with .thee to tho last, 

Longing for thy latest gasp, 

When v\ ithin his iron grasp 
A" his bride he will thee clasp.” 


Shifts the scene. The Earth is slocping, 
With her weary eyelids closed, 

Hushed by darkness into slumber; 

Whilst in burning ranks disposed. 

High above, in couutless number, • 

All the heavens in radiance steeping, 

Watch and word 
And loving guard 
O’er her rest the stars are keepiug. 

Often has the tnrret-clume 
Of the nasty flight of time 
W anting utterance given; 

And the stars are growing dim 
On the gray horizon’s rim, 

In the dawning light of heaven* 

But there sits, the Bear out -tiring. 

As if no repose requiring, 

One pale youth, all unattending 
To the hour; with bright eye landing 

•4 
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O’er the loved and honoured pages, 

Where are writ the words of sages, 

And the heroic deeds and thoughts of far distant ages. 

Closed the book, 

With gladsome look 

Still he sits and v isions weaveth. 

Fancy with her wiles decciveth; 

Days to come with glory gildeth; 

And though all is bleak and bain, 

With perrerscst labour buildeth 
Wondrous castles in the air. 

He who shall possess each palace, 

Fortune has for him no malu e, 

Only countless joys in store. 

Over rim, » 

And mantling biim, 

His full cup of life shall pour. 

Whilst he dreams, 

The future seems 

Like the present spread before him : 

Nought to fear him, 

All to cheer him, 

Coming greatness gathers o'ci him; 

And into the ear of Night 
Thus he tells his visions blight — 

“ I shall be a glorious Poet 1 

All the wond’nng vvoild shall know it, 

Listening to melodious hymning; 

I shall write immortal songs. 

“ I shall be a Painter limning 
Pictures that shall nev er fade; 

Bound the scenes I have poitrayCd 
Shall be gathered gazing throngs: 

Mine shall be a Titian’s palette! 

“ I shall wield a Phidias’ mallet! 

Stone shall grow to life before me. 

Looks of love shall hover o’er me, 

Beauty shall in her*! adore me 
That I make her charms immortal. 

Now my-foot is on the portal 
Of the house of Fame: 

• Soon her trumpet shall proclaim 
Even this now unhonoured name, 

And the doings of this band 
Shall be known in evety land. 

“ Music! my bewitching pen 
Shall enchant the souls of men. * 

Aria, fugne, and strange sonata, 

Opera, and gay cantata, 

Through my wain, * 

In linked train. 

Hark! I hear them winding go, 

Now with half-hushed whisper stealing. 

Now in full-voiced accent pealing, 

Binging load, and murmuring low. 
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Scarcely can I now refrain, 

Whilst these blessed notes remain, 

From pouring forth one undying angel-strain. 

“ Eloquence! my lips shall speak 
As no living lips have spoken— 

Advocate the poor and weak, 

Plead the cause of the heart-broken; 
Listening senates shall be still, 

1 shall wield them at my will, 

And this little tongue, the earth 

With its burning words shall fill. 

“Ye stars which bloom like flowers on high. 
Ye flowers which are the stars of earth, 

Yc rocks that deep in darkness lie, 

Ye seas that with a loving eye 
Gaze upwards on the azare sky, 

Ye wavc-> that leap with mirth; 

Ye elements in constant strife, 

Ye creatures full of bounding life : 

I shall unfold the hidden laws, 

And each unthought-of wondrous cause. 

That w aked } e into birth. 

A high-priest I, by Nature taught 
Her mysteries to reveal • 

The secieK that *lm long hath sought 
In darkness to conceal 
Shall have their mantle rent away, 

And stand unco\ered to the light of day. 

O Newton ’ thou and I shall be 
Twin biothers then l 
Together link’d, our names shall sound 
Upon the lips of men.” 


Like the sullen heavy boom 
Of a signal guii at sen, 

When athw art the gathering gloom, 

Aw fill rocks are seen to loom 
Frowning on the lee ; 

Like the muffled kettle-drum, 

With the measured tread, 

And the wailing trumpet’s ham, 

Telling that a soldier's dead; , 

Like the deep cathedral bell 
Tolling forth its doleful knell, 

Saving, “ Now the strife is o’er, 

Death hath won a % ictkn more”— 

So, thou doleful Stethoscope! 

Thou dost seem to say, 

“ Hope thou ou against all hope, 

Dream thy lire away: 

I£tlc is there now ft^pend; 

And that little’s neaMu end. 

Saddest sign of thy condition 
Is thy bounding wild ambition; 

Only dying eyes can ease on so bright a vision. 
Ere the spring again is bare. 

Low shall Ire thy head, 
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To the Stethoscope. 

Vainly shall thy mother dear, 

Strive her breaking heart to cheer, 

Vainly strive to hide the tear 
Oft in silence shed. 

Fangs and pains are drawing near. 

To plant with thorns thy bed: 

Lo! they come, a ghastly troop, 

Like fierce vultures from afar; 

Where the bleeding quarry is, 

There the eagles gathered are! 

Ague chill, and fever burning, 

Soon away, bnt swift returning. 

In unceasing alternation; 

Cold and clammy perspiration, 

Heart with sickening palpitation, 

Panting, heaving respiration; 

Aching brow, and wasted limb, 

Troubled brain, and vision dim. 

Hollow cough like dooming knell 
Saying, 1 Bid the world farewell!’ 

Parched lips, and quenchless thirst, 

Every thing as if accurst; 

Nothing to the senses grateful; 

All things to the,eye grown hateful; 

Flowers without the least perfume; 

Gone from every thing its bloom ; 

Music but an idle jangling; 

Sweetest tongues but weary wrangling; 

Books, which were most dearly cherished, 

Come to be, each one, disrelished; 

Clearest plans grown all confusion; 

Kindest friends but an intrusion : 

Weary day, and weary nigbt— 

Weary night, and weary day; 

Would God it were the morning light! 

Would God the light were pass’d away ! 

And when all is dark and dreary, 

, And thou art all worn and weary, 

When thy heart is sad and cheerless, 

And thine eyes are seldom tearless, 

When thy very soul is weak, 

Satan shall his victim seek. 

Day by day he will be \v thee, 

Night by night will hover nigh thee, 

With accursed wiles will try thee, 

Soul and spirit seek to buy thee. 

Faithfully he’ll keep his tryst, 

Tell thee that there is no Christ, 

No long-Buflering gracious Father, 

But an angry tyrant rather; 

No benignant Holy Spirit, 

Nor a heaven to inherit, 

Only darkness, desolation? 

Hopelessness jjf thy salvation, w 
And at best dmiihilation. 

“ God with his great power defend thee! 

Christ with his great love attend thee! 

May the blessed Spirit lend thee 
Strength to bear, and oil needful succour send thee 1’* 
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To the Stethoscope. 

Close we here. My eyes behold, * 5 

As upon a sculpture old, 

Life all warm and Death all cold 
Struggling which aloue shall hold— 

Sign of wo, or sign of hope!— 
m To his lips the Stethoscope. 

But the strife at length is past, 

They have made a truce at last, 

And the settling die is cast. 

Life shall sometimes sound a blast, 

But it shall bo but “ Tantivy,” 

Like a hurrying Mar reveillic, 

Or the hasty notes that levy 
Eager horse, and man, and hound, 

On an autumn morn, 

When the sheav es are off the ground. 

And the echoing bugle-horn 
Sends them racing o'er the scanty stubble corn. 

But u hen 1 a-huntiug go, 

I, King Death, 

1 that fuueral trump shall blow 
With do bated breath. 

Long draw n out, aud deep and 'low 
Mi a 11 the Mailing music go; 

Winding itoni 'hall pic-age imet 
Be ot (oining Minding-sheet, 

And all living imu shall knoM' 

That bevornl tin giti- ot gloom, 

Jn rnj mansions ut the tomb, 

1 for every one keep room, 

Aud shall hold ami house them all, till the vexy 

Day of Doom. 

V. V. . 


EriO RAMS. 

Bait, hook, and hair, are used by angler fine; 
Emma's bright hair alone were bait, hook, lino. 


Faraday was the first to elicit the electric spark from the magnet; he fend 
that it is visible at the instants of breaking and of renewing the contact eftfcft 
conducting wires; and only then. 

Around the magnet, Faraday 
Is sure that Volta’s lightnings play; 

But how to draw them from the Mire? 
lie took a lesson from thiabeart: 

Tis when we meet, ’tis wn we part, 

Breaks forth the electric ti.-e. K. 
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* UCT^RB 9N THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

m • + ^ ^ “ a 

I* —THB DIVINING ROD. 


■fe 


Arch*, — As a resource 

__^the long ennui of the solitary 

t|g§i@%gB of conunencing winter, I 
0q^bntued to betake me to the ne-* 
jtectod lore of the marvellous, the 
•mystical, the supernatural. I remem- 
MSed-'the deep awe with which 1 had 
Unboned many a year ago to tales of 
teen*-and ghosts, and vampires, and 
ah the dark brood of night; and I 
thought it would be infinitely agree-* 
' able to thrill again with mysterious 
terrors, to start in my chair at the 
dosing.of a distant door, to raise my 
eyes with uneasy apprehension to¬ 
wards the mirror opposite, and to feel 
my skin * creep with the sensible 
“afflatus" of an invisible presence. 
I entered, accordingly, upon what I 
thought a very promising course of 
appalling reading; but, alack and 
wdl-a-day 1 a change has come over 
me since the good old times, when 
Fancy, with Fear and Superstition 
behind her, would creep on tiptoe to 
catch a shuddering glimpse of Cob- 
boM, Fay, or Incubus. Vain were 
my efforts to revive the pleasant 
horrors of earlier years. It was as if 
I had planned going to the play to 
enjoy again the full gusto of scenic 
lllnaton, aid through some unaccouut-% 
aide absence of mind, was attending 
a morning rehearsal only; when, in¬ 
stead of what I had expected, great¬ 
coats, hats, umbrellas, and ordinaiy 
men and women, masks, tinsel, trap¬ 
doors, pulleys, and a world of intricate 
machinery, lit by a partial gleam of 
sunshiue, had met my view. The spell 
I had anticipated was not there. But 
yet the daylight scene was worth a 
few minutes' study. My imagination 
was not to .'be gratified; but stiM it 
dtight be entertaining to see how the 
Wijfel are done, the effects produced, 
the illusion realised. I found mylelf 
baeensibly growing philosophical; 
what amused me became matter of 
ion — speculation turned into 
. Piry — the object of which 
L itself into “the amount of troth 
led in popular superstitions." 



• February, 1847. 

For what has been believed fdr ages 
must have something real at bottom. 
There can be no prevalent delusion 
without a corresponding truth. If 
the dragons, that flew on scaly wings 
and expectorated flames, were fabu¬ 
lous there existed nevertheless very 
respectable reptiles, which it was a 
credit to a hero or even a saint,$o 
destroy. If the Egyptian worship of 
cats and onions was a mistake, there 
existed nevertheless an object of 
worship. 

Among the immortal productions of 
the Scqjtfsh Shakspearc,—you smile, 
but that phrase contains the true be¬ 
lief, not a popular delusion; for the 
spirit of the poet lived not in the form 
of liis productions, but in his creative 
power and vivid intuition of nature ; 
and the form even is often nearer yon 
than you think: See the works of 
imaginative prose writers, passim. 

Well, among the novels of Scott, I 
was going to say, none perhaps more 
grows upon our preference than tKc 
Antiquary. In no one has the great 
Author more gently and more indul¬ 
gently, never with happier humour, 
displayed the mixed web of strength 
and infirmity of human character, 
(never, besides, * with more facile 
power evoked pathos and terror, or 
disported himself in the sublimity and 
beauty of nature.) Yet gentle as is 
his mood, he misses, not the oppor¬ 
tunity, albeit iu general be betrays 
an honest leaning towards old super¬ 
stitions, mercilessly to crush one of 
the humblest. Do you remember the 
Priory of St. Ruth, and the pleasant 
summer party made to visit it, and 
the preparation for the subsequent 
rogueries of Dousterswivcl, in the tale 
of Martin Waldeck, and tlie discovery 
of a spring of water by means of the 
divining rod ? 

I am disposed,.do you know, to 
rebel against the judgment of the 
novelist on this occasion,—to take the 
uhrt of the charlatan against the author 
eg his being, and to questiou, whether 
bus performance last alluded to might 
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not have been something more an* expectation, that, when he passes ovet^a 
better than a trick. Yetl'know not a vein of metal, or nnderground spring! 
if it is prudent to brave public opinion, of water, the hazel fork will moves 
which lias stamped this pretension as spontaneously in his hand's,'the peunt j 
'imposture. But, courage! I will not or stump rising or falling as the caije" 
flinch. 1 will be desperate, with Sir may be. This hazel fork is ih^ 
Arthur, defy the sneeze of the great divining kod. The hazel* has ch *! 
l’henlphan, and trust to unearth a honour of being preferred, because it ** 
real treasure in this discredited ground, divides into nearly equal branched at i 
Therefore leave Off appealing to the angles the nearest equal. . 'i , t 
shade of OUlbnck, and listen to a Then, assuming that there isamuf^ 
plain narrative, and yon shall hear thing in this provincial snpeiBtitliQzq 
bow much truth there".is in the re- four questions present themselvps tit 
puted popular delusion. of the divin- ns for examination. ^ * 

ing rod. " Does the divining fork realty*move 

I see my tone of confidence has of itself In the hands of the operator* > 
already lialf-staggered your disbelief; and not through motionbemmunieated 
but pray do not, like many other to it by the intentional or uninten* 
incredulous gentry, run off at once tionai action of the muscles of Ids 
into the opposite extreme. Don’t let hands or arms V < 

your imagination suddenly instal you What relation has the persofarof the 
perpetual chairman of the universal oj>erator to the motion observed in the 
fresh-water company, or of the gene- divining rod ? 
ral gold-mine-discovery-proprietary- What is the nature of the influence 

assocation. What I have to tell 3 ou to which the person of the fljperator 
falls very far short of so splendid a serves as a conductor? .* * 
mark. Finally, what is the thing divined? 

Bnt perhaps you know nothing at all the proximity of veins of metal' or of 
about the divining rod. Then 1 will running water? what or what not? 
enlighten your primitive ignorance. Then, let me at once premise, that 
You are to understand, that, in upon the last point I have no informa- 
mining districts, a superstition pre- tion to offer. • The uses to which the 
vails among the people, that some are divining fork may be turned, are jut 
gifted with an occult power of detect- to bo learned. But I'tbink I shall be 
ing the proximity of veins of metal, able to satist) yon, that the hazel fork 
and of underground springs of water, in some hands, and in certain localities, 


In Com wall, they hold that about one 
in forty possesses this faculty. The 
mode of exercising it is very simple. 
They rut a hazel twig that forks 
naturally into two equal bandies; and 
having stripjied the leaves off, they 
cut the stump of the twig, to the 
length of three or four indies, and each 
branch to the leugrh of a foot or some¬ 
thing less: for the end of a branch 
is meant to be held iu each hand, in 
such a maimer that the stump of the 
twig may project straight forwards. 
The position is this: the elbows are 
bent, the forearms and hands ad¬ 
vanced, the knuckles turned down¬ 
wards, the ends of the branches come 
out between tho thumbs aud roots of 
the forefingers, the bands are supina- 
ted, the inner side of eaoh is turned 
towards its fellow, as they are held a 
few inches apart. The mystic opera¬ 
tor, thus armed, walks over the ground 
he intends exploring ■ w ith the full 


held as I have described, actually 
moves spontaneously, and that the 
intervention of the human body hr 
necessary to its morion; that it 
serves as a conductor to an lnfluenee|* 
which is either electricity, or* some¬ 


thing either combined with ctectridfcp, 
or very much resembling that priffc. 
ciple in some of its habitudes. * tjl* 
1 should observe, that I was a# 
wiser than you are upon this sa bj wW jj^ 
till the summer of 1848, and heldfttfe. 
tales told of £he divinbg red to 
nonsense, the offspring of mereiWV 
delusion, or of direct imposture. Adi 
1 think the likeliest way^Of ntotdut 
your disbelief, will be to tell p&#|fSi| 
steps by which my own eeUMMUfpH| 
took place.. U : . < w 8 

In die.summer of 1848, IUtudftMR 
months under the same root irittfegf 
Scottish gentleman, well 
a serious tarn of mind, rmiliiiiiilnilii 
the national altaWnoo* of 


1 
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•^ M SWr dn eflfl, and intelligence. I saw ^b® hazel fork had done. 


^•geod deal of him; and one day by 
>aoeidefft the subject of the divining, 
"fed was mentioned. He told me that 
one time his cariosity having been 
jndsed upon the subject, he had taken 
^ttlks to learn what there was in it. 
And for that purpose he had obtained 
an introduction to Mrs. R., sister of 
Sir G. R., then residing at Southamp-, 
"ten, whom he learned to be one of 
tfttyVie in whose hands the divining rod 
.was said to move. He visited the 
lady, who was polite enough to show 
him what the performance amounted 
to* and to answer all Ins questions, 
and to allow him to try some simple 
experiment to test the reality of the 
phenomenon and its nature. 

Mrs. R. told my friend, that being 
at Cheltenham in i#06, she saw for the 
first time the divining rod used by the 
late Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who pos¬ 
sessed the power of imparting motion 
to it in a very remarkable degree. 
Mrs. R. tried the experiments herself 
at the time, but without any success. 
She was, as it happened, very far 
from well. Afterwards, in the year 
1815, being asked by a friend liow the 
divining rod "was held, and how it is 
to be used, on showing it she observed 
that the hazel fork moved in her 
hands. Since* then, whenever she 
had repeated the experiment, the 
power has always manifested itself, 
though with varying degrees of 
energy. 4 

Mis. R. then took my fripnd to % 
part ofitthc shrubbery, where she 
knew, from former trials, tine divin¬ 
ing rod wonld move in her hands. 
Jk did so, to my friend’s extreme 
Astonishment; and even continued 
to do so, when, availing himself 
of Mrs. R.’s permission, my friend 
grasped her hands with such firmness, 
as to preclude the possibility of any 
muscular action of her frist or fingers 
influencing the result. • 

On another day my friend took 
with him pieces of copper and iron 
,wire about a foot and a half long, bent 
Something into the form of the letter 
V, with length enough in the horizon- 
Pp limbs of the figure to form a suffi- 
Kptot handle for either branch of these 
new-fashioned divining forks. He 
' 'found that these instruments moved 
tfoito as freely in Mrs. R.’s hands as 
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coated the two handles of one of them 
with sealing-wax, leaving, however, 
the extreme ends fret* and uncovered. 
When Mrs. R. used the rod so pre¬ 
pared, grasping it by the parts alone 
which were coated with sealing-wax, 
and walked over the same piece of 
ground as before, the wires exhibited 
no movement whatever. As often, 
however, as, with no greater change 
than touching the free ends of the 
wire with her thumbs, Mrs. R. estab¬ 
lished again a direct contact with the 
instrument, it again moved. The 
motion again ceased, as often as that 
direct contact was interrupted. 

This simple narrative, made to me 
'by the late Mr. George Fairjiolm, 
carried conviction to my mind of the 
reality of the phenomenon. I asked 
iny friend whj he had not pursued 
the subject further, lie said lie had 
often thought of doing so; aud had, 
he believed, been muinh prevented 
by meeting with a work of the ('mint 
de Tristan, entitled, u Iiecherches 
sur quclquchEffl uves Terrest res, "pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1820, in which tacts 
similar to those which he had himself 
verified w T ere narrated, and a vast, 
body of additional curious experiments 
detailed. 

At my friend's instance, I sent to 
Paris for the book, which I have, 
however, only recently read through. 

1 recommend it to your perusal, if the 
subject should happen to interest your 
wayward curiosity. Any thing like 
an elaborate analysis of it is out of 
the question in a letter of tins sort; 
but 1 shall borrow from it a few lead¬ 
ing facts and observations, which, at 
all events, will surprise you. I am 
afraid, after all, I should have treated 
the Count as a visionary, and not 
have yielded to his statements the 
credence they deserve, but for the 
good British evidence I had already 
heard in favour of their trustworthi¬ 
ness ; and still I suspect that I should 
have imagined many of the details 
fanciful had I perused them at an 
earlier period than the present; for it 
is but lately that I have Tead Von 
Reichenbacn’s experiments on the ac¬ 
tion of crystals, and of whatnot, upon 
sensitive human bodies; a series of 
phenomena utterly. unlike those ex¬ 
plored by the Count de Tristan, but ^ 
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which have, nevertheless, the, most 
curious analogy and interesting points 
of contact with them, confirmatory of 
the truth of both. 

But permit me to introduce you to 
the Count: he shall tell yon his own 
tale in his own way; but as he does 
not speak English, at least in his 
book, I must serve as dragoman. 

“The histoiyof my researches is 
simply this: —Some twenty years 
ago, a gentleman who, from his posi¬ 
tion in society, could have no object 
to gain by deception, showed to me, 
for my amusement, the movements of 
the divining rod. He attributed tin* 
motion to the influence of a current of 
water, - which 1 thought no unlikely 
"rpi iflfh n. But my attention was 
rathe^hgaged with the action pro¬ 
duced by the influence, let that be 
what it might. My informant assured 
me he had met with many others, 
through whom similar effects were 
manifested. When I was returned 
home, and had opportunities of mak¬ 
ing trials under favourable cireum- 
st Mice*., I found that I pos.se.sscd the 
same endow mont myself. Since then 1 
have induced many to make the pe¬ 
nmen t; and I ha\e found a fourth, or at 
all cventsa fifth of tin* number, capable 
of setting the divining rod in motion 
at the ven first attempt. Since that 
tbnc, during these twenty years, I 
have often tried my hand, but for 
amusement only, and desultorily, and 
without any idea of making tin* thing 
an object of scientific investigation. 
Hut at length, in the year 1 X’2'2, being 
in the country, and reinov ed from my 
ordinary pursuits, the subject again 
came across me, and I then deter¬ 
mined to ascertain the cause of these 
phenomena. Accordingly, I com¬ 
menced a long series of experiments, 
from 1500 to 1800 in number, which 
occupied me nearly fifteen months. 
The results of above 1200 were noted 
down at the time of their perform¬ 
ance.” 

The scene of the Count’s operations 
was in the valley of the Loire, five 
leagues from Vendome, in the park of 
the Chateau de Ran&c. The surface 
of ground which gave the desired re¬ 
sults, was from 70 to 80 feet in 
breadth. But there was another spot 
equally efficient near the Count’s 
ordinary residence at Emerillon, near 


Qeiy, four leagues southwest off 
Orleans, .ten leagues south of the 
Loire, at the commencement of the 
plains of Sologne. The surface was 
from north to south, and was about, 
of the same breadth with the other. 
These exciting tracts form, hi general, * 
bands or zones of undetermined, nd 
often ven r great length. Their breadth 
is very variable. Some are only three 
or four feet across, while others are one * 
hundred paces. These tracts are some¬ 
times sinuous and sometimes ramify. 
To the most susceptible they are 
broader than to those who are less 80. 

The t'olint thus describes what 
happens when a competent person, 
armed with a hazel fork, walks over 

those e.r<itijuj districts. 

When two or three steps have been 
made upon the exiiting tract of 
ground, the fork (which I have al¬ 
ready said is to Ik* held horizontally 
with its central amrlc forward,) begins 
gently to ascend : it gradually attains 
a \ertical position—sometimes it 
passes hcvontl that, and lowering 
itself with its point towards the chest 
of the operator, it becomes again 
horizontal. If the motion continue, 
tin* rod. descending, becomes vertical 
with the angle,downwards. Finally, 
the rod may again, ascend and re- 
as.siime its first horizontal position, 
having thus completed a revolution. 
Whi'ii the netion is very lively, the 
rod immediately commences a second 
revolution; ami so it goes on as long 
as tin 1 operator walk^ over the excit¬ 
ing surface of ground* « 

it is to be understood that thq 
operator does not grasp the handles of' 
the fork so tightly but that they may 
turn in his hands. If, indeed, he tries 
to prevent tlik, and the fork is only 
of hazel twig, the rotatory force is so 
strong as to twist it* at the handles 
and crack the bark, and finally frac¬ 
ture the woodOself. 

I can imagine you at this statement 
endeavouring to iiit the proper intona¬ 
tion of the monosyllable “ Hugh,” 
frequently resorted to by Uneas* fife 
son of Ohingaehkook, as well W<k£ 
his parent, ou similar occasions; 
though I remember to have read of 
none so trying in their experience. € 
anticipate the remarks you would'sdb* 
sequcntly make, which the gravel In ' 
dipn would have politely repressed 
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“ Bvnay patience, this bangs Banagher, 
.and exhausts credulity. The asser¬ 
tion of these dry impossibilities is too 
choking to listen to. The fork can- 
% not go down in this crude and unpro¬ 
tected state. It is as inconvenient a 
morsel as the ‘Amen’ inopportunely 
suggested to the conscience-stricken 
Macbeth. Cannot you contrive some 
intellectual cookery to make the pro- 
.cess of deglutition easier? Suppose 
' yon mix the raw facts with some 
flowery hypothesis, throw in a liand- 
fhl of familiar ideas to give a con¬ 
genial flavour, and stir into the mess 
some leaven of stale opinion to make 
it rise; so, do try your hand at a 
philosophical souffle.” 

Do manus. 

Then you are to imagine that a cur- 
' rent of electricity, or of something 
like it, may use your legs as conduc¬ 
tors, as you -walk over the soil from 
which it emanates, the circuit which 
it seeks being completed through your 
arms and the divining rod. 

Nothing, then, would be more likely, 
upon analogy,—the extreme part of 
the current traversing a atricd and 
movable conductor, — than that the 
latter should be attracted or reiiellod, 
or both alternately, by or from the 
soil below, or by your person, or 
both. 


And see, what would render such 
aa explanation plausible? Why, the 
cessation of the rotatory motion of the 
divining fork, on the operator simul¬ 
taneously holding in his hands a 
straight. rod of the same substance,— 
nthat is, conjointly with the other,— 
*offi8ting a shorter road to the journey - 
iug fluid, and so superseding the mov¬ 
able one, Well, the Count de Tris¬ 
tan did this, and thcxpsult was con¬ 
formable to the hypmhesis. When 
he walked over the exciting soil, with 
two rods held in his two hands, the 
one a hazel fork, thqpther a straight 
hazel twig, no motion whatever ma¬ 
nifested itself in the former. 

I flatter myself, that if you now 
continue to disbelieve, the fault is not 
%une: the fault must lie in your or¬ 
ganisation. You must have a very 
small bump of credulity, and a very 
large bump of incredulity. You must 
be, actively and passively, incapable 
of receiving new ideas. How on 
earth did you get your old ones? 


—They must come by entail. But 
you are still a disbeliever? 

Bless me! how am I to proceed ? 
I catch at the slenderest straw of ana¬ 
logical suggestion. I have heard that the 
best cure, when you have burned your 
Auger, is to hold it to the tire. Let 
me try a corresponding proceeding 
wltti you. My r first statement has 
sattly irritated and blistered your l>e- 
lief ; oblige me by trying the soothing 
application of the following fact:— 
Although, in general, the divining 
rod behaves with great gravity and 
consistency, and looks contemplatively 
upward, when it comes upongfcnmds 
that move it, and then twu^ytane- 
tably round, as you might a^^^ppr 
thumbs in ^tranquil conti^^HBb- 
tation, yet there arc someSPRSnalt 
proportion only—in uho.se lfands it 
gibs at starting, and with v\ horn it 
delights to go in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. 1 say “ delights ” considerately; 
for it has a voice in the matter. So 
that a dh ining rod that lias been used 
for some iittle time to go the wrong 
vay, requires further time before it 
will go round right again. 

The Count do Tristan found out the 
key to this anomaly. 

lie had discovered that a thick 
cover of silk upon the haudlcs of the 
divining fork, like Mr. Fairhobn's 
coating of sealing wax, entirely ar¬ 
rested its motion. Then he tried 
thinner covers, and found they only 
lowered, as it were, and lessened it. 
The thin layer of silk was. only an 
imperfect impediment to the transmis¬ 
sion of the influence. Then he tried 
the effect of covering one handle only 
of the divining rod with a thin layer 
of silk staff. He so covered the 
right handle, and then the enigma 
above pro]>osed was explained. The 
divining fork, which hitherto had gone 
the usual way with him; commencing 
by ascending, now, when set in mo¬ 
tion, descended, and continued to per¬ 
form an inverse rotation, 

I think this is the place for men¬ 
tioning, that when the Count walked 
over the exciting soil, rod iu hand, 
but trailing likewise, from each hand, 
a branch of the same plant, (which 
therefore touched the ground with one 
end, and with the other touched, in 
his hand, the magic fork,) the latter 
had lost its virtue. There is no mo- 
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tion when the ends of the divining' and that I have only to bring to your 
rod are in direct communication with recollection two or three of the facts 


the soil. The intervention of the hu¬ 
man body is necessary for our result. 

Then we are at liberty to suppose 
that the two sides of our frame have 
some tine difference of quality; that 
there is in general a sort of preponde¬ 
rance upon the right side; than! 
general, in reference to the diviumg 
rod. there is a superior vigour of trans¬ 
mission in the right side; th fijtkhis 
difference , whatever it may of 
kind or degree, determines a rurrent, 
caiiscwiotion. in the unknown fluid, 
wlAn^, simple arched conductor, 
wij^^^Hkls upon the soil, remains 
To explain the result 
onj^^^Hxperiincnt I hive cited of 
1b<^olHrdo Tristan, no difference 
in qnalWin the two sides of the body 
need be assumed. Difference in con¬ 
ducting power alone will do. 'Mien 
it might be said, that by covering the 
right handle of the dhining rod. he 
checked the current rushing through 
the right side of the frame, and so 
gave predominance to the left runout. 
One cannot help eonjeeturally antici¬ 
pating, by the way. that with left- 
handed dhiuers, the divining rod will 
be found habitually to move the wrong 
w ay. 

Hut if will not do now. to let this 
indication of a curious phy-iological 
element pass slurred over and un¬ 
heeded,—this evidence so singularly’ 
furnished by the fount tie Tristan's 
experiments, of a positive difference 
between the right and left halves of 
the frame, as if our bodies were the 
subjects of a transverse polarjty. I 
expect it is too late to pass over now 
any such facts, the yery genuineness 
of which deri\es confirmation, from 
their pointing to a conclusion so new 
to, ami unexpected by their observer, 
yet recently made certain through an 
entirely dilVerent order of phenomena, 
observed by one clearly not cognisant 
of the fount de Tristan's researches. 

1 allude to the investigations of the 
Baron Freyherr von liojehetibach, 
published in Wohler anti, Liebig's 
“ Annals of Chemistry,’’ and already 
translated for the benefit of the English 
render, and familiar to the trading 
public. 

1 fake it for granted, Arehy, tbatj 
you have read the book I refer to. 
Mil.. I.XI. - NO. I (VLXXV1I. 


mentioned in it, bearing ui»on the 
present point. 

Then you remember that Von 
Reichenbacii has shown, that the two 
ends of a large crystal, moved along 
and near the surface of a limb, in 
. certain sensitive subjects, produced 
‘decided but different sensations, one 
that of a draught of cool air, the other 
of a draught of warm air. That the 
proximity of the northward jade of a 
magnet again produces former, of 
the southward pole the latter; of the 
negative wire of a voltaic pile, the 
former, of the positive wire, the 
latter; finally, that the two hands are 
equally and similarly efficient, the 
right acting like the negative influence, 
the left like the jiositive, of those 
above -perilled. Von Reichenbacii 
came to the conclusion, from these 
and other experiments, that the two 
lateral halves of the human body 
have opposite relations to the influ¬ 
ence, the existence of which he has 
proved, while he ha-in part developed 
irs laws. And he throws out the 
\cry idea of a transverse polarity 
reigning in the animal frame. Do, 
you remember, in confirmation of it, 
one of the most curious experiments 
which lie leads Fraulcin Maix to exe¬ 
cute : valueless it might be thought 
if it stood alone, but joined with 
parallel eAect- produced on others, its 
w eight is irresistible. Miss M. holds 
a bar magnet by its two ends. In 
any ease it is sensibly inconveujcnf 
to her to do so. Rut when she holds 
the southward or positive jade of the 
magnet in her right hand, the north¬ 
ward or negative polo in her left, the 
thing is bearably When, on the con¬ 
trary . she reverses the position of the 
magnet, she immediately experiences 
the most distressing uneasiness, and 
the feeling as oflin inward struggle in 
her anus, chest, and head. This 
ceases instantly on letting go the 
magnet. 

I will not inflict upon you more of 
You Reichenbacii, though sorely* 1 
tempted, so much is there in common 
between his Od and the influence in- 
vestignted by the Count de Tristan. 

If you know the researches of the 
former already, why rerbum sat; if 
not, 1 had better not attempt further 
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tt> explain to you the ignotum per 
ignotum. 

And in truth, with reference to the 
divining rod. I have already given mv 
letter extension and detail enough for 
the purpose I contemplated, ami 1 
will add no more. I had no intention 
of writing yon a scientific analysis of 
all that 1 believe to be really ascer¬ 
tained upon this curious subject. Mv* 
trish was only to satisfy von that 
there is something in it. 1 have told 
you where you may find the principal 
collection ofilfects relating to it. should . 
you wish further to study them; most 
likely you will not. The subject i< 


yet in its first infancy. And what 
interest attaches to a new-born babe, 
except in the eyes of its parents and 
ifs nurse ? . T do not in the present 
instance affect even the latter rela¬ 
tion. J am contented with exercising 
; the office of registrar of the births of 

S and of two or three other as yet 
ng truths, the feeble voices of 
cli have hitherto attracted no 
nfttmtion, amidst the din and roar of 
tlicjpnstling world. Hoping thpt 1 
have not .quite exhausted your pa¬ 
tience. 1 remain, Dear Arciiv, yours 
faithful) v. 

Mac! 


HOn.i; CATUI.LTAN.r.. 
LETTER TO EI’SEllH S. 


Mt Dkak ErsKwrs. — T hate 
lately spent a few weeks with our old 
friend Gratian, at his delightful retreat 
in Devonshire, which he has planted, 
fenced, and cultivated, and made as 
much’a part of himself iu its c\ ory 
fit and aspect as his own easy coal. 
Yon see him in every thing, in the 
house and out df it. ('heorful, happy, 
kind, and best of men! Jsot an 
animal inliis stall, or his homestead, 
hut partakes of hi.- temper. III-, 
horses neigh to von. his cows walk up 
to you, his pigs run to you, rather 
disappointed, for you have not his 
stick to rub their backs with. Rise in 
the early morning, when the dew is 
sparkling on the lawn, and his spaniel 
greets you, runs round and round von 
with a bark of joyous welcome : and 
even his cat will, as no other cat will, 
show you round the gravel walks. 
And thrice happy are all when their 
exported master appears, somewhat 
limping in his gait, (and how few, 
under lus continual pain, would pre¬ 
serve his cheerfulness as he does!) 
Every creature looks up into his face 
as better than sunshine, and he for¬ 
gets none. lie has a good word for 
all, and often more than that in his 
pockets. The alms beggar, the, Robin, 
is remembered and housed. There is 
his little freehold of wood raised some 


feet from the ground oppo>ite the 
breakfa-t room window—an entrance 
both way-—there is he free to come 
and go. and always find a meal laid 
for him. Happy bird, lie pays neither 
window-tax nor servant's tax. ami 
yet who enjoy> more daylight, ori- 
Iletter served ? 

Our good old friend still goes on 
improving this and improving that— 
has liis little farm ami his garden all 
in the highest perfection. Nor is the 
least care bestowed on the gtccuhouse. 
and the little aviary adjoining: for here 
are objects* of feminine pleasure, ami hr 
lo\ e- not himself so w ell as lie does 
the mistress of all, the mother and 
tl^Tmrtner. O.the terrestrial para¬ 
dise. in which to wait old age. and 
still enjoy, and breathe to the last the 
sunshiny breath of heaven, and tjpcl 
that all is blessed mid blessing; for 
there is peace, and that is the true 
name for goodness within ! You shall 
have, my dear Eusebius, no farther 
description. A drop-scene, however, 
is not amiss to any little conversa¬ 
tional drama. You may shift it, if 
you like, occasionally to tin* small 
,snug library—-just such a one ns you 
would have for such a rotrent Our 
excellent friend took less part in our 
talk than we could have wished ; for 
it began generally at night, and his 
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infirmity sent him to bed early. But 
in spite of a little remnant of influ¬ 
enza, I and the Curate often kept it 
up to a late hour, which you, Euse¬ 
bius, will construe into an early one. 
Never mind ; though, perhaps, it was 
whispered to his discredit that the 
Curate kept bad hours. Those, how¬ 
ever, who knew the fact did not Ijeep 
better, and so he thought all safe. 

I low sweet and consoling is some¬ 
times ignorance! 

Now, the Curate—let me intro¬ 
duce you.—“My dear Eusebius, the 
Curate, a class man some year or two 
from Oxford—a true man. in a word, 
uoraft $f this introduction to you, 
hL ”^ r - Curate, my friend 
- don't trust to his 
gra^HKycnrs ; it i.- cpiite deceptive, 
and tliOTHily deceit In* has about him. 
lie is Truth in sunshine and a fresh 
healthy breeze. So now you know 
each other." 1 wish. Ku>cbius. this 
were not n passage out of an imagi¬ 
nary conwt’sation. Wait but for the 
swallow. and you shall shake hands; 
and you, I know, will laugh merrily 
within ten minutes after: and a laugh 
ft mil you U as good as a ticket upon 
your breast. “All is natural here:" 
and Ibr the rest, let eoine what will, 
that is uppermost. There will be no 
restraint. I cannot forbear. Eusebius, 
writing to \ou now. early iu this new 
year, paying you this compliment, 
that your real coii\citations resemble 
in much “ Laudor’- Imaginary," which 
you tell me you so greatly admire. 
.Full, indeed, are they, these last two 
\ olumes, his works, of beautiful 
thoughts set ofl' with exquisitely ap¬ 
propriate elocpienee. You are in a 
garden, and if you do not ai*ays 
recognise the fruit a> legitimate, you 
are quite as well pleased to find it 
like Aladdin's, and would willingly 
store nil, as he did, in the bosom of 
your memory, I'reeimts stones, big¬ 
ger than plnnis and peaches, are good 
for sore eyes, and something more, 
though they have not the flavour of 
apricots. 

We—that is, the Trio—had been 
reading one evening; or rather, mu- 
friend (li-atian read to me and the 
<'urate, the “Conversation with the 
Abbe Dcliile and W. L.” We loitered, 
too, in the reading, as wo do when 
the country is of a pleasant aspect, to 


look about us and admire—and we 
interspersed our own little talk by the 
way. Our friend could not consent 
that Catullus should walk with, and 
even, as it should seem, take the lead 
of his favourite Horace. “ Cafcullns 
and Horace,” says Landor, “ will be 
read as long as Homer and Virgil, 
and more often, and by more readers.”. 

“ If,” said the Curate, “ Catullus 
were not nearly banished from our 
public schools and our universities.” 

- A- he deserves,” replied (iratian; 
•■for although there i^n him great 
elegance, y°t is the^ much that 
should not be read; and his most 
beautiful and most pow-orful little 
poem, hi* • A tvs.' is in its very sub¬ 
ject unfit for schoolboys.” 

(Thau:. —Yes. if in the presence 
of a ma-ter: that makes the only 
ditlieulty. The poem itself is essen¬ 
tially cha-tc. and of a grand tragic 
action, and gra\ e elmraeter—is in 
fact a -crimi- jmm-ui. and as ,-ucli any 
youth may read it In himself. >carcely 
to another. The very subject touches 
mi that my-tical. though natural 
-anetity that every uneorrnpted man 
i cmi-ciou- of in the temple of his 
.■wit person. T.» impart a thought of 
it i- a ih'terioratiou. But a master 
mu-t not hear it; and even for a very 
inferior rca-oii. II.- cannot be a criti¬ 
cal instructor. 

(i i! a 11 vn .— You are right ; that was 
a deep observation of .iuvenal; it 
gave the caution. 

“ Maxima doWtur pnen- referential' 

I have often ihmight that good^ 
ma-ter- have ever shown very great 
tact in reading the Clas-ics, where 
there i- -o much, even iu the purest, 
that it i.- be.-t not to understand. 

Aqt n.it s. (I choose to give myself 
that name.)—Or rather to pass lightly 
over, for you cannot help seeing it; 
put your foot across it. and not 
lengthways; a- you would over a rut 
in a bad bit of road, which may 
nevcrthelc-s lead to a most delightful 
place at the end. I cannot but think 
the "Atys" to be a borrowed poem. 

It is quite Creek—unlike any thing 
Homan. What Homan ever expressed 
downright mail violent action V Hour 
much there i< in it that reminds vow 
of the story of lVnthcus of Euripides. 
Both deny a deity, and both sse 
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punished by their own handset But 
the resemblance is less in the charac¬ 
ters than in the vivid pictures and 
rapidity of action ; and the landscape 
glows like one fresh from Titian’s 
pencil. Our friend Landor, here, 1 
see, calls the author “ graceful.” 'He 
says of Virgil that he is not so “ grace¬ 
ful as Catullus.” 

Curate. —Grace, as separate from 
beauty, I suppose, means something 
lighter. • It admits a feeling not quite 
in earnest, not so serious but it may 
be sported wash. 

GRATiAN.^St is a play, however, 
ai which only genius is expert. It is 
many years since 1 read Catullus, — 
-1 confess I thought him rather a care¬ 
less fellow, and that his Lesbia was 
but a doll to dress out in the tawdry 
ribbons of his verse. 

Aquimus. —Whatever his Lesbia 
was, his verses are chaste: and if 1 
find a Lesbia that is not as his verse, 
f think it a duty of charity t«i conclude 
there were two of the name : and we 
know that one Lesbia an as a feigned 
name for Clodla. 

Gratiax. —That is not very com¬ 
plimentary to the constancy of Catul¬ 
lus. 

Curate. —I am afraid we are 
speaking of a Virtue that was not 
Koman. I have been reading Catul¬ 
lus very recently, and was so much 
pleased an Itli his gracefulness, that I 
thought it no bad practice to translate 
one or two of his small pieces: as 
I translated I became more and more 
aware of the dear elegance of his die- 
* t»on. 

Aquilius.—I have always been an 
admirer of Catullus; and as J think a 
little employment va ill dissipate the 
remaining imaginaiy symptoms of in¬ 
fluenza, when our friend and host is 
indulging his pigs bv rubbing their 
backs with the end of his stick, and 
extending his lvalk to admire his 
mangel-worzel, or talking to his 
horses, his dogs, or his cat, and learn¬ 
ing tlicir opinions upon things in 
general, (for he is persuaded they have 
opinions, and says he knoAvs many of 
them, and intends one day to cata¬ 
logue them;) or while he is beyond 
his own gates, (and whoever catches 
•a sight of his limp and supporting 
stick, is sure to hasten pace or to 
slacken it, loving liis familiar talk,) 


looking out for au object of human 
sociality, I Avill steal into his library — 
take doAvn his Catullus, and try my 
hand, good master Curate, against 
you. We will be, or at least believe 
ourselves to be, 

“ Et cantare pares et decantare parati.” 

Gratiax. —Ay, do; and as the 
shepherds Avore rewarded by their 
umpires of old, will I reward one'or 
both with this stick. Shall 1 describe 
its worth and dignity after the manner 
of Homer, that itmaybcAvorthyofyou, 
it’Aou are “ haculodigiii;” but what¬ 
ever Aquilius may say in its dis¬ 
paragement. it is not a bit thu worse 
for its familiarity with my pig’s .hick. 
Tt is a good pig. and shall makf^bacon 
for the winner, Avliich is the best lara 
he will get for his poetry. But I feel 
a Avarning hint, and must to bed — it 
is no longer with me the 

“ Cynthins aurem 
Yellit et adinonuit.” 

The Avarning come- rather stronger 
upon bone and muscle, llea\eu pre¬ 
serve you both from the pains of rheu¬ 
matism in your old age. 1 suppose a 
troubled conscience, Avhich they say 
never rc-ts, is but the one turn more 
of the screw : so good night. 

Onr friend gone, avc took down 
Catullus, and read with great pleasure 
many of his short pieces, agreeing 
A\ith Landor as to the gracefulness of 
the poet, and resolved, if it be trifling, 
to triflle aAvav some portion of our 
time in translating him. and with this 
resolve avc parted for the night. 

We did not, Eusebius, meet again 
for some days, the Curate being fully 
employed in his rounds of parochial 
visiting by day, and in preparation by 
night for his weekly duty. You must 
imagine you noAv see ns after tea re¬ 
tired to the snug library. Gratian, 
some years the elder, resting, (if that 
Avonl may be allowed to his pain,—if 
not to Ills pain, however, it shall be 
due to liis patience) resting, I say,his 
Avholc person in his easy chair, and 
tapping pretty smartly Avith his stick 
the thigh from his hip to his leg, and 
then settling himself into the impor¬ 
tance of a judge ; but do not imagine 
you see us like tAvo culprits about to 
be condemned for feloniously breaking 
into the house of one Catullus, ami 
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stealing therefrom sundry articles of CatulHTs. Not to be too long — thus 
plate, which w e had meltcai down in commenced our talk, 
our own crucibles, and which were nun Aqcimi.s.—T he first piece Catul- 

longor, therefore, to be recognised as lus offers is his dedication— it is to an 
his, but by evidence against us. All author to whom I owe a grudge, and 
translators show a bold front; for if perhaps we all of ns do. He has' 
they come short of the meed of origi- caused its some teal’s, and more visible 
nality, they shift, off from them the marks, and I confess something like an 
modesty of responsibility, and un- aversion to bis concise style. It is 
blnsliingly ascribe all faults to their to Cornelius Nepos. Ilow much more 
author. We were therefore easy like a modern dedication, than one of 
enough, and ready to make as free Drydcn’e day, both as to length and 
with our lihadamanthus as with our matter. A 

AD I'OKNKI.ir.U NEl’OTKM. 

This little-book—and somewhat light— 

’Tis polished well, and smoothly bright, 

To whom shall I now dedicate 1 / 

To you, Cornelius, wont to rate 
My trifling wares at highest worth. 

E'en then, when boldly you stepped forth, 

"First <»t Italians to compose, 

In three short honks of nervous prose, 

All age’s annul' work of liiee 
Research, and studiously concise. 

Such a> it is rcieivc—and look 
With Usual tin our on my book : 

And grant. () cjiieeu of w its and sages, 

Motherless Virgin, the e my pages 
Max pass from this to future ages. 

CfitATE.—Queen of wit sand sag, Virgo," \c.) Well, well—let it pass. 
—“ () I’atrima Virgo"—is that tra,,.— The dedication won't pay along reck- 
lating? oiling. We mint not look too nicely 

(I n.vTi vn. —That's right -liaxe at into the mouth ot the book—let it 
him f speak for itself. Now, Mr. Curate, 

Aip ii.irs.—To be sure it is. What what have x on? 

English render would knowelse that Cl i:.ui.—1 didn’t trouble myself 
Minerva was meant- by •• Motherless with such a dedication, but passed oil 
Virgin?” he xvould haxe to go back to to ” Ad l’as»crem Lesbhe." i 

the story of .lupiter beating Jier out (iiivn.vx.—-More attractive metal, 

of his oxxn brains. So as lie is not Cl n.vrr.—Not at all attractive; 

familiar xxitli the creed, as one of it, I for there is considerable difficulty, and 
let him into the secret of it at once; as I suppose a corrupted text, before 
and thus out comes the book from the xxe reach six lines.. Here I let the 
Minerva l’ress,” “ Xa*5 ro fiuZhiM.” bird loose. 

(iiiati vn. —(Reads, “ O l’atrima 

Sparroxv, minion of iny dear, 

Little animated toy, 

Whom tin' fair delights to bear 
lu her bosom lapt in joy. 

Whom she. teases and displeases, 

With her xxhite forefinger’s end, 

Thus inviting savage biting 
From her tiny feather’d friend. 

Imago burning of my yearning, 

When at fondness she would play ; 
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Thus she taWs her aught thafr makes her 
Pensive moments glide away. 

• 

’Tis a balm for her soft soitow, 
Tranquillising beauty’s breast; 

Would I might her plaything borrow, 

So to lull iny cares to rest. 

I would prize it. as the maiden 
Prized the golden apple thrown. 

Which displacing her in racing, 

Loosed at last her virgin zone. 


AQVLLius^lIcrc lies the difficulty: 

** Quum desiderio meo nitonti 
Carum nescio quid lubet jocari, 

(Ut solatiolum sui doloris 
Crcdunt.quum gravis acquiescct ardor.’’) 

Another edition has it: 

M Credo ut gravis acquiescat ardor.” 
Gkatiax.—L eave it to (Edipus — 


make sense of it. and we must not he 
too nite. 

Aqriuo.—Well, then, it possibly 
means, that she passes off the pain of 
the bite with a little coquetry and 
action, as we ino\e about a lii^ 
pretty briskly when it tingles. 

(in atiax.—O, the cunning—argu* 
mention ad hoininem. 

Aqriuis.—Thus 1 venturi— 


Al> I’ArtsKllKM LEMlLt 

Little sparrow, gentle sparrow, 

Whom my Lcabiu lovetli »o; 

Iler sweet playmate, whom she peiteih. 
And she lettetli 
To her bosom come and go. 

Loving there to hold thee ever, 

Her foretinger to thy bill, 

Oft she pulleth and provoketli ; 

And she inockelli. 

Till you bite her harder still. 

Then new beauty glistening o’er her, 
Pain'd and blushing doth she feign, 
Some sweet play of love's excesses, 

And caresses 

More to soothe or hide her pain. 

• 

Would thou wert my pretty birdie, 
Plaything—playmate unto me, 
Knowing when her loss doth grieve me, 
To relieve me, 

For she seeks relief from thee. 


Birdie, thou shouldst be such treasure 
.As tin* golden apple thrown, 

Was to Atalanta, spying 
Which in dying, 

Cost the loosening of her zone. 

C crate.— That may be a possible Cratian.— I'J1 take you into our 

translation of the difficulty, if the text aviary to-morrow, and you shall try 
be somewhat amended ; but who ever on your own rough-work finger the 
heard of a hurt from the peck of a peck of a bullfinch ; and J think you 
sparrow ? may grant that Lesbia’s finger was a 
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little softer. Who would tihist the poor^Htalanta is brought in, and thus 
tenderness of a ('urate's forefinger, stripped to the skin, as she was out- 
ease-hardened as it is with his weekly stripped in the race. Admitting the 
Meol-pen work, and deadened by the text emendable, may not there be 
nature of it, against all Lesbias and > supposed such a connexion as this, — 
their sparrow*. Lesbias forefinger that lie wishes the bird would be his 
was the \ cry pattern of a forefinger, plaything, that he might lay it as an 
soft t<* touch as to feel — that did no offering at her feet,—thaft she might 
work. I dare to say Sliakspeare was take it, as did Atalanta the golden 
thinking of such a one, when lie apple, and become herself the winner’s 
said, reward? Why should not 1 come in 

The baud of little employment hath the with an ad libitum movement ? We, 
daintier sense.'’ limping rhcumaticUts, have ever a 

There's something playfully pretty, spiteful desire to triptnp the swift- 
and lightly tender in this littie piece ; tooted. Now, then, for an old man’s 
but I don't see by w bat link of thought limp against Atalanta"' speed. 

Birdie, be my plaything, go— 

At her flying feet be thrown ; — 

Like the golden apple, woo her, 

Atalauta's wise pursuer 

Cast and won her for his own ; — 

I’rettx birdie aid me so. 

(ialatea won her lovajrhv the apple. ** bandy -cap." a' if the worthy of 
*• Main me (Ialatea pent.” mankind were a racing stud. 

Ciuvii:. — A xxell throxvn apple Aqrii.u's. — But the lady was not 

that golden pippin, grown doubtless <o easily won after all: for then* were 
from a pip drop! on Mount Ida. and three golden apples to he picked up: 
lienee the name. We sha’l not run and a bold man wa*. lie that threw 
against you, 1 perceive. them, for if he lost, there was neither 

(Jkatiav — Don't talk of golden lo\e nor mercy for him. The condi- 
pippins, or l shall mount my hobby, tiou was worse than Sinbad's. It is 
and go through tin- gcuealogx of my a strange story tliL of Atalanta and 
whole orchard, ami good-bve to her lover, turned into lions by Cybele. 
Catullus. The passage in ( atullus being corrupt, 

Ci hath. —If you give way to your there i* probably an omission, for, as 
imagination, you may invent a thou- it is. the transition is very abrupt, 
sand meanings to the passage: but (iimi.vx.—I see the golden apples 
taking it as i iiud it. I would attach running about in all directions, and 
only tliis meaning to it.—that Catul- am half asleep, and should be quite 
lus would say. “ Lesbia's favourite so but for this rheumatic bint that it 
sparrow'” would be as attractive to is time to retire: so good-night, 
me as was the golden apple which Now you will conclude, Eusebius, 
was thrown in her way when she was that I and the Curate made anight 
racing, to Atalanta. She was to be and morning of it. On the present 
married to the first youth who eoulil occasion, at least, it was not the case; 
outrun her, so that literally she was we ven soon parted, 
very much run after. The following morning, which for 

(iitATiAN.— Bun after, indeedHer the season was freshly sunny, found 
pursuer. 11 ippomuncs, hadn't my rlicii- ys on a seat under a verandah near 
mutism (tapping his knee and leg the breakfast room, and close to tho 
with his stick) or she would haxe had aviary, from which we had a mo- 
the apple, and not him. You young meat before conic; and the Curate was 
men of modern days do not throw then ringing his finger after the bites 
your golden apples, but look to pick and peeks the bullfinch had given him, 
up what you can. These old tales, which (Iratiau told him, jocularly, was 
or old fables, east a sliade of shame having a comment on the text'at his 
upon our unromantic days. There finger's end: and immediately asked 
was a king's daughter offered liko a for Caudliis. The book was opetfed— 
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and the Curate put his finger up8n the which lie read as lie had thus rendered 
“Death of Lesbia's Sparrow,” — it: — 


UK PASSEUE MOUTVO LESBIAN 

Yc Graces, and ye Cupids, mourn, 

And all that’s graceful, woman bom, 
My sweet one's sparrow dead! 
Smitten by death's fatal arrow 

Lies my darling's darling sparrow ! 

As the eyes in her sweet head 

She did love him, and he knew her 
As my fair one knows her mother; 

He was sweet as honey to her, 

In her lap for ever sitting. 

Hither thither round her flitting, 

To his mistress and no other 
lie address'd his twittering tale. 

Now adown death's darksome vale 
lie is gone to seek a bourn 
Whence they tell us none return. 
Plague upon you. dark and narrow 
Shade- of Orctts, without pity 
Swallowing every thing that's jut tty— 
As ye took the pretty sparrow. 

IVo's the day that >011 lie dead ! 

Little wretch, 'ti- ail your doing 
That my fair om's eyes are red, 

Swoln and red whli tearful racing. 


Aqrn.irs.—It would be childish 
to blame the poor bird for the crime 
of dying, as if he had died out of 
spite; when, if the truth could be 
told, perhaps the cat killed him. (At 
this moment, (Indian's favourite cat 
rubbed herself against hi- legs, first 
her face and head, and then her back, 
and looked up to him. as if begging 
him to plead for her race ; and he did 
so, and spoke kindly to her, and said, 
pussey would not kill any bird though 
he should trust her in the a\ inn ; 

Aquilits.- 


aml ,-he, as if she knew what he said, 
walked oil’ to it. und nibbed her f.uv 
again.-t the wires, and relumed to 
Us again.) Well. I continued, 1 don't 
see win the bird should be called 
wietili for that; and JiKtuut rna/t 
means to express misfortune, not 
fault. So let the viufijiictuni be the 
l'urate's, and treat him accordingly. 

(iiiATiAN.—Lome, let us sie ymir 
bird. Perhaps it nun be necessary 
to kill two with one stone, lint 1 
forget —Ihe bird is dead already. 


I»E I’ASSKUK MOICIl’O I.l-Mtl.l.. 

Ye Cupids, every Queen of Line, 

Whate'er hath heart or beauty, shed 
Your floods of tears, now hang the hend- 
My darling’s sparrow, pet, stud do\c, 

Is dead: that bird she prized above 
Her own sweet eyes, is dead, is dead. 

That little bird, that honey bird, 

As fair child knows her mother, knew 
^ His own own mistress ; and lie, too, 
From her sw'eet bosom never stirred, 

As juompt at every look and word, 

He to that nest of softness flew. 
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But archly pert ami debonnair, 

Stilf farther in he fondly nestled, 

For her alone piped, chirped, and whistled. 

But he has readied that dismal where, 

"Whose dreary path none ever dare 
Retrace, with whom death ortce hath wrestled. 

O (Irons’ unrequiting shade. 

Devouring all the good, the dear, 

Couldst thou not spare one hirdling here i 
Ala-,, poor thing ! for thou hast made 
Her eyes, how loved, with grief u’crw eighed. 

Crow red, and gush with many a tear. 


Crnvn:.— Is tliat translating? 
Look at the first line of the original — 
Lugt-te, « Vfiii-ics. C'ljiiilini-sque. 

You liave acted the undertaker to the 
sorrow, dressed it out. and protracted 
it. and set it atloat upon a river of 
Wo. with Queens of Love ,!• cliiof- 
niotiniecs. hanging out their weepers. 

Aip lilt s. —lis, for the ZepIlM’s 
to blow. They ate light, a in . gr.nv- 
ii11. They did not cmne from thi- 
first loom of the mourning institution, 
where the soft slippered man in li],i<-k 
gent lx, and bowing low as he shows 
hi' grief-items, whispers, ••Much in 
\ogu. foi deep atlliction." 'Hie Queens 
of Lon- pa" on to •• the mitigated wo 
department.” ami I hope nut will 
confess they han- /mt un their sorrow 
with grace and taste. 

tiitviivv- -That’s good — "the 
mitigated wo department.” Hut 
there's a department in tlnse estab¬ 
lishments farther on still. There is a 
little glass door, generally lett half 
open, pln-re flu-re is a most delicate 
show- of *• orange blossoms." Hut 
my good worthy Citrate, 1 don't 
blame our friend for this little enlarge¬ 
ment. because, if it is not in the trouts 
of the original, it is every bit of it in 
the tune and melody of the verses. 
See how It swells out in full How in 
“ venustiorum.”—stajs but a mo¬ 
ment. and i off again without stop 


to " puelhe,”— and that again is re¬ 
peated ere grief ran lie said to take 
any rest. 1 shall acquit the trans¬ 
lator as I would the landscape painter, 
who,, seeing how flowing a line of 
easy and graceful beaut* pervades all 
nature, and is indeed her great charac¬ 
teristic, rather aims to realise that, 
than laboriously to dot in every leaf 
and flower. Characteristic expres- ( 
sioti is e\ cry thing. I am not unite 
satisfied that either of \ on have hit the 
l- it i.i'.u oirgidu'i tj'niil tH-i-Ui. 

Cl i:\fft. — If we have not. you 
remember that dm dial lias, ami hit 
those exes rather hard, considering 
whose ibex are. lie, howe\er. oul\ 
m.-aut the bit for Catullus : 

nts* tibi, rujus 

Tiitul.-s »-\iiietu» j-a.-'ser ix-elhu. 

(<k v 11 w. — 'J'urfmnt is *• mitigated 
wi " again: 

I’i ke tie- I.,‘-b- 1 - of oar imnlt-ri xe.xr*. 

W lie for a sparrow ib-ath ili'soln- in Umts. 

A<p tin Satire is like a flail, 
an ugly w.apoti in a m»wd. and hit' 
more than it aims at. 1 won’t allow 
the blow to la- a true hit oil Catullus. 
Hut let us pa." on ; there is a vessel 
waiting for us, though we should Ik* 
loth to trust to her sheathing. Ho 
longer sea-worthy. Our poet now 
addresses his yacht. Are there many 
of the “Club” who would write 
letter verses on theirs? 


I*K rtlAsKI.O, Ip o IN IWTItlAM UKVKCTI S K 

This bark that now, my friends, you see, 
Asserts site once was far more swift 
Thun other craft, wlmte’er the tree 
Might ply the oar or sailyurtl shift, 

Site passed them all on every sea. 

Site asked the Cyclad Isles to say— 

Cau they deny—rough Adria's sliore, 
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Proud Rhodes, and every land that lay 
Where savage Thracia’s tempests roar— 

She asked her native Pontic bay— 

* Where first her leafy crown was stirred 

By winds that swept Cytoriau rocks. 

(Through rustling leaves her voice was hoard.) 

And you, Cy torus, crowned with box, 

And you, Amastris, hear the word. 

For all, she says, was known to you, 

And still is known. For on your top 
She first took root and proudly grew, 

Till severed trunk and branches drop, 

And keel and oars thy waves embue. 

How oft she bore, when winds were light, 

Her master over sea and strait, 

Stemmed currents strong, and tacked to right 
Or left, and bravely held the weight 
Of breeze that strained her canvass tight. 

Nor was there need for her to make 
Or costly vows, or incense burn ; 

Or sea-shore gods her guides to take 
On her last voyage, last return, 

From sea-ward to this limpid lake. 

Now all is o'er—grown old. in rest 
She waits decay—with homage due. 

And grateful thought, and prayer addressed. 

She dedicates herself to you, 

Twin stars, twin gods, twin brothers blest. 

Or An ax.—A il! » oil done, poor donate eye upon her, than to look at 
old timbcr-toc—laid up at last—no the broom at her mast head. C'a- 
“ inutile lignum,” that’s clear enough, tullus knew the wood she came from. 
I hope she hrd a soft berth, and lay and how it grew—it had vitality, 
evenly in it. It is quite nneomfort- and he never can believe it quite 
able to see a poor thing, though it gone. 

be little more than decayed ribs, with Aquiijls.—T here is a poem by 
bard rock piercing them here and Turner on this subject, 
there, and the creature labouring still Gkatlan. — By Turner V—what 
to keep the life in and weather out of rf, uriierV — You don’t mean, “The 
her unsupported sides and bottom, Fallacies of Hope” Turner V 
and looking piteously to be moved off Aqi’iui s. — The same — but i 
those jutting points that pin her should be sorry indeed, to sec a vessel 
down in pain, as boys serve a cock- built after the measure of his verses, 
chafer. He is a bard man that does .She would require too nice an ad- 
not animate inanimate things. He is justment of ballast. 1 doubt if she 
out of nature’s kin. All sailors love would bear a rough sea. The poem 
their ships, and they are glorio#. 1 speak of was written with his pa- 
Catullus is more to my humour here lette’s pen. It was the towing in the 
than in his love-lines on Lcsbia. old Tcmeraire to be broken up. 
She could get another lover, and if There she was, on the waters, as her 
truth be told, and that by Catullus own element, a Leviathan still, a 
himself, did ; but his poor boat! If history of “ battle and of breeze"— 
captured and taken to the slave- behind her the night comiug in, sun 
market, she would not find a bidder, setting, and in glory too. Iler days 
Well, well, it is pleasanter to see her are over, and she is towed in to her 
laid up high and dry, with now and last anchorage. The feeling of the 
then her master’s and owner’s affec- picture was touching, and there was 
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a dignity aud greatness in it of mighty Curate.—I have the worse chance* 

charm. with you, for you have poeticised the 

G rati an.— 1 remember it well, subject so much more largely than 
aud it is well remembered now: but Catullus himself, thqt you will listen 
here is the Curate with his paper in his with less pleasure to my translation; 
hand: let us hear what he has to say. but you shall have it. 

WEMCATIO PIIASEU. 

Strangers, the bark you see, doth say 
Of ships the fleetest far was she. 

Aqiims.—Stay for a moment: Ghatjan.—N o interruption, or by 

*■ the fleetest," then she was one of this baculus ! Go on, Mr. Curate, 
a fleet , aud sailed perhaps under eon- Curate.—I f you please, I’ll heave 

vuy, aud ought not to have outsailed anchor again, 
the fleet —say quickest. 

Strangers, this bark yon see doth say, 

()f ships the fleetest far was she : 

Aud that she passed aud flew away 
From every hull that ploughed the sea, 

That fought against, or u<ed the gale 
With hand-like oar or wing-like sail. 

She cites, as witness to her word. 

The frowning Adriatic strand : 

The Cyehulcs whh-h roeks engird, 

Aud noted Rhodes' distant laud ; 

Propontis and unkindly Thrace. 

And Savage Potitus’ billow} race. 

That which is now a shallop hero. 

Was once a tract of tressed wood, 

Its foliage was Cytorus’ year. 

Upon the topmost ridge it stood, 

Aud when tin* morning breeze awoke 
Its whistling leaves the silence broke. 

Politic Amastris, says the bark, 

Box-overgrown ('ytorus, you 
Know me by each familiar mark, 

And testify thu tale is true. 

She says you saw her earliest birth 
Upon your musing mountain-earth. 

Site dipped her blades, a maiden launch, 

Fust in your wa\ cs, and bent her cotuse 
Thence, ever to her master launch, 

Through seas that plied their utmost force, 

If right or left the breeze did strike, 

Or gentle Jove did strain alike, 

Each sheet before the wind. She came 
From that remotest ocean-spot 
To this clear inlet, still the same, 

And yet audaciously forgot 
The bribes which, under doubtful skies, 

Ait* vowed to sen-side deities. 

Her deeds are done, her tale is told. 

For those were feats of bygone strength; 
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In secret peace she now grows pld,- 
And dedicates herself at length, 
Twin-brother Castor, at thy shrine, 
Ayd Castor's brother twin,'at thine. 


Gbatiax. —Hand me the book. I 
thought so—that “ audaciously for¬ 
got ” is your audacious interpolation. 
She does not forget her vows, for 
she never made any. You bring her 
back, good Master Curate, not a little 
in the sulks, like a runaway wife, that 
had forgotten her vows, and remem¬ 
bered all her audacity. We see her 
reluctantly taken in tow—looking like 
a profligate, weary, and voyage worn, 
buffeted and beaten by more storms 
than she likes to tell of. You must 
alter audaciously. 

Aquilius. —And 1 object to bribes; 
it is a satire upon the underwriters. 

Curate.—T he underwriters V 

Aquilius.—Y es, the “ Littoralibns 
Diis what were they but au insur¬ 
ance company, with their chief tem¬ 
ple, some Roman “ Lloyd's.” and 
offices in every sea-port ? 

C crate. —Or perhaps the l * Lit- 
toralibus dJiis," referred to a “ coast¬ 
guard.” 

Gbatiax. —Worse and worse, for 
that would imply that they took 
bribes, and that she was an old smug¬ 
gler. Keep to the original, and if 
you will modernize Catullus, you must 
' merely say, she was so safe a boat 
that the owner did not think it worth 
while to insure. 

Curate. —The learned tlicmselvps 
dispute as to the identity of the “ I)ii 
Littorales.” In the notes, I find they 
are said to be Glaucus, Nereus, Meli- 
certa, Neptune, Thetis, and others; but 
In the notes to Statius, you ivillfiudGe- 
vartius bids the aforesaid learned tell 
that to the marines. lie knows 
better. I remember bis words, — 
“Sod male till marines et littorales 
deos confundunt. Littorales enim 
potissimum Dii Cadestes erant, Pallas, 
Apollo, Hercules, &c., unde illi potius 
apud Catullnm suut intelligendi." 

Gbatiax. —She might have been 
doubly insured; for besides Glaucus, 
Neptune, Thetis, and Co., there was 
the company registered by Gevartius. 

Curate. —I have looked again at 
the passage, and think I have not 
quite given the meaning of “ novia- 
suno.” I doubt if it does mean remote 


—it more likely means the last voyage 
—so let me substitute this:— 

She came, 

’Twas her last voyage, from far sea, 

To this clear inlet-home, the same 
Good bark and true, and proudly free 
From vows which under doubtful skies, 
Arc made to sea-side Deities. 

Gbatiax. — Proltu&n est. — We 
have,'however, run the vessel down. 
Let me see what comes next. Oh, 
“ To Lesbia." This is the old well- 
known deliciously elegant litrle piece 
that I remember we were wont to try 
our luck witli in our youth : and many 
a tran-latiou of it may yet be found 
among half-forgotten trilles. We are, 
some of us, it is true, a little out of 
this cherry-season of kissing — there 
i.s a time ibr all things, and >o there 
was a time for that. -It is pleasant 
.-till to trifle with the subject: even 
the.wise Socrates played with it in 
one of his dialogues, and so may we, 
innocently enough. Though there be 
some grey beards, (no, 1 am wrong, 
they are not greybeards, but grave- 
airs, and they, more shame to them, 
with scarcely a beard at all.) that 
w ould open the book here, and shut it 
again in haste, and look as if they had 
just come out of the cave of Troplm- 
nius. That is not a healthy and 
honest purity. 

Aquilius— lint these lo not ob¬ 
ject to a little professional kissing. 

G rati ax. —More shame to them — 
that is the worst of all, hut pass on ; 
here is nothing but a little harmless 
play. Yet I don’t see why the 
young poet, (yon know he died at 
thirty,) should mock his elders in 
“ rumoresrpie senum sevcrioriim,” 
these “ sayings of severe old men." 
Why should old men be. severe? O’ 
my conscience, I believe they are far 
less severe than the young. Had I 
been present when the poet indited 
this to his Lesbia, I might just have 
ventured to hint to him thus :—“My 
dear friend, yon have had enough, 
perhaps too much of kissing; my ad¬ 
vice is, that you keep it to yourself, 
and tell it to no one; and don't 
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despise the words of us old men, and 
mine arc words of advice, that if not 
married already, after all this kissing, 
you take her, your Lesbia, to wife, as 
soon as you conveniently can." 

This was pronounced with an 
amusingly affected gravity. I and 
the Curate assumed the submissive. 
IVe were, as I told you, Eu-ehius, 
sitting under the verandah, and very 
near the breakfast room ; the win¬ 
dow of which (down to the. ground) 
v as open. While our good old friend 
and host was thus Socratically lec¬ 
turing, I saw a riblKMi catch the air, 
and float out t^ards it- a little from 
the window — then appeared half a 
bonnet, inclined on one side, and down¬ 
wards, sis of one endeavouring to catch 
sounds more clearly. Seeing that it 
continued in this pn-iliou, as soon ns 
my friend had uttered the last words, 
1 walked hastily towards the room, 
and saw the no very prepo—e-sing 
countenance of a lady, whose privi¬ 
lege it i- to lie called young. She 
blushed, or rather reddened, and 
boldly came forward, and ujldre-sed 
our friend,—that she had come to ■we 
some of the family on a little busines- 
for the " visiting and nthe* societies" 
and seeing us so enjoying ourselves 
out of doors, she could not but come 
forward to pay her respects, adding, 
with a look at the Curate, whom she 
evidently thought to be under reproof, 
that she hoped she had not arrived 
Inal-apropos. Our friend introduced 
her thus,—Ah. my dear .UK- Lydia 
J*rnte-apace, i- that you V— glad to 
see you. lint (retaining his assumed 
gravity,) you are not safe here : there 
has l>een too much kissing, and too 
much talk about it, for one of your 
known rectitude to hear. Dear me, 
said she, you don't say so: then 1 
shall bid good-day; and with an in¬ 
quisitive look at me, and an awful 
one at the Curate, she very nimbly 
tripped oft'. You will be sure to hear 
of that again, said I to the Curate. 
Ho laughed incredulous, iu his inito- 
concy. Not unlikely, upon my word, 
said Gratian; for i see them there 
trotting down the church-path, Lydia 


m 

Pratc-apace, and her friend Clarissa 
Gadabout; so look to yourself, Mr. 
(’urate. But we have had enough 
for the present. I must just take a 
look at iny mangel, and my orchard^ 
which you must know is my piggery. 
Good-bye for the present. In the 
evening wc meet again in the library, 
and let Catullus be of our company. 
It was time to change our quarters; 
for the little spaniel, knowing .the 
hour his master would visit his stock, 
and intending as usual to accompany 
him, just then ran in to us, and jump¬ 
ing about and barking, gave us no rest 
for further discussion. 

You must now. my dear Eusebius, 
behold us in the library as before.— 
G. reads,— 

“ Vivainus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. 
Humoresque senum soveriorum.” 

Alt, that's where we were; I remem¬ 
ber wc did not like the scuuui seve¬ 
re >rum. 

Ci k vii.—We!! * 

G.— Yes. we : for the veriest youth 
that shoots an arrow at old age; Is 
but shooting at himself some ton or a 
dozen pare- off. I remember, when 
a boy. being pleased with a transla- 
ti",i ui thi» by Laiighorac ; but I only 
remember two stanzas, and cannot 
but think he left out the "soles oeci- 
dere et rediiv pos-untif so. he did 
w rong; and 1 opine that he vulgarised 
and removed all grave from it bv the 
word •• pleasure.■’ Life ami love, 
Catullus mean.- to say. are commen¬ 
surate ; but pleasure" is a wilful 
ni^ wanton intrusion. If I reiueni- 
Iht. bis lines are.— 

“ Lesbia, live to love and pleatnrf. 
Careless wliat the grave may say ; 

When each moment is a treasure. 

Why should lovers lose a day i 

Give me then a thousand kisses— 
Twfce ten thousand more bestow ; 

Till the sum of endless blisses. 

Neither we nor envy know.” 

Catullus himself might as well have 
omitted the " ntalus invidere." Why 
should he trouble his head about tho 
matter—envied or not ? but now, Mr. 
Curate, let us hear your version. 


Noras Catullianee. 


CliHATK.—A!» I .I> It I AM. 

Ijove wo, live we, Lesbia, proving 
Ixtvo in living, life in loving, 

For all the saws of sages caring 
Not one single penny’s paring. 
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Sons can rise again from setting, 

But our short light, 

Once sunk in night, 

Sleeps a slumber all forgetting: 

Give me then a thousand kisses, 

Still a hundred little blisses— 

Yet a thousand—yet five score, 

Yet a thousand, hundred more. 

Then, when we have made too many 
Thousands, we’ll confound them all, 
So as not to know of any 

Number, either great or small; 

Or lest some caitiff grudge our blisses 
When he knows the tale of kisses— 


Gkatian. —Tale is an ambiguous 
word, “Kiss and tell” is not fair 
play—Tale, talley, number. I hope it 
will be 30 understood at first reading. 
— It reminds me of the critical con¬ 
troversy respecting a passage in 
“ L’Allegro,”— 

“ And every shepherd tells liis tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

The unsusceptible critic maintained 
that the shepherd did but count, or 
take the tale of his sheep. Why not 


avoid the ambiguitj^luis—a hasty 
emendation. 

“ Knowing our amount of kisses.” 

Aqrnjrs.—In the other sense, if 
will go sadly against him, if Mis* 
Pratc-apace should be a listener — 
she would like to have all the tilling 
to herself. 

GnvriAN. —Doubtless, and matter 
to tell of too — but, as I suppose that 
paper in your hand i> vonr translation 
of this common-property bit of Latin, 
read it. 


Aqi'ilii's. —Here it«is. 


Al> U.sM.VM. 


We’ll live and love while yet ’tis ours. 

To live and love, my Lesbia, dearest, 

And when old greybeard saws thou hearest, 

(Since joy is but the present hour’s,) 

We’ll laugh them down as none the clearest. 

For suns will set agtffn to rise, 

But our brief day once closed—wo slumber 
Long nights, long days—too long to number 
Perpetual sleep shall dose cur eyes, 

And one dark night shall both encumber. 

A thousand kisses then bestow; 

Ten thousand more. — ten thousand blisses,- 
And when we’ve counted million ki*ses— 

Begin again,—for, Lesbia, know, 

We may have made mistakes and misses. 

Then let our lips the full amount 
Commingle so, in one delusion, 

Blending beginning with conclusion, 

Nor we, nor envy’s self can count 
How manv in "the sweet confusion. 

CrnATF..—1 protest against this as Aqiiilttts. —I maintain it is implied 

a translation. There is addition. Oa- in “ contnrbabimus ilia:’’ it shows 
tuUus says nothing of “ mistakes and they had given up all idea of counting 
misses.” correctly. 
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Gratiax.— I think it may pass; 
but you have a word twice, — “day 
closed,” and “ close our eyes.” Why 
not have it thus : — 

“ But our brief day once o’er,” or 
once pass'd, — j et it is not so pood as 
111 closed." 1 see in the note on “ con- 
turbabinius,” great stress is laid on 
the mischievous spell that envy was 
supposed to convey, like the “ evil 
eye.” This does not make much for 
Catullus—for a good kiss in real ear¬ 
nest, not your kiss poetical, might 
bid defiance to every charm but its 
own. * 

Curate. —There is something of 
the same superstition in the piece but 
oik* following, '• mala fnseinaro lingua" 
alludes evidently to the eipjj/wa of the 
Greeks, —the superstition of the evil 
eye and evil tongue. The very word 
htridere seems to have been adopted 
in its wider sense, from the particular 
superstition of the evil eye. The 


Neapolitans of the present day in¬ 
herit, in full possession, both super¬ 
stitions. 

Gratian. —Nor arc cither quite out 
of England; and I e^n hardly think 
that a legacy left us by the Romans. 
There is something akin to the feeling- 
in the dislike old country gossips show 
to having their likenesses taken. I 
have known a sketcher pelted for put¬ 
ting in a passing figure. And I have 
seen a servant girl t in the house of a, 
friend, who, having never, until she 
came into his sendee, seen a portrait, 
could not be prevailed upon, for a long 
while, to go alone into a room where 
there were some family portraits What 
comes next after all these kisses? 

AQriLir**.—More kisses. 

Ghativx. — Then you force a bad 
pun from me. and nut my aching 
1 Mines into an otuni-lnts , and it is as 
much as I can do to bear the shaking. 
Give your account of them, Aquilius. 


Aquii.ius.—. u> u-'iimi. 

How many kisses will smliro. 

You ask me. Lesbia,—a>k a Inver! 
Go bid him count the :—discover, 

Even to a \ cry grain preih**. • 
How mail} lie in heaps. »>r hover. 

When gusty winds the sand hills stir 
About the benzoin-bearing plain. 
Between «lo\e‘s Gyn uean fane. 

And Battus' sacred sepulchre. 


llow many stars, in stillest night. 

On loving thefts look down approving.— 
So many kisses should require 

Catullus, ah too madly Iming.— 

Y'e curious e\ es, be closed in slumber. 

That would l>e spies upon our wooing, 
That there be none to note the number. 

Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 


Gratian. —Read that last again— 
for “my eyes," 1 confess, were not as 
“ curious” as they should have been, 
ami were just closing as you came to 
the wooing. 


Aquii.ius.— 

That there be none to note the number. 
Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 

Gratian. —Well, nibbing liis eyes, 
1 ant quite awake now; let us have 
your \ ersion, Master Curate. 


Curate. — ai> i.ksmam. 

Dost bid me, my Iicsbia, 

A number define. 

To fill me, and glut in * 
With kisses of thine? 


When equal thy kisses 
The atoms of saml, 
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By spicy Cyreno 
On Lybia’s strand, 

The sand grains extending 
From Ammon’s hot shrine, 

To the tomb of old Battus, 
That land-mark divine. 

Or count me the star-lights 
That see from above, 

In still night, the thievings 
Of mortals in love. 

Thus canst thou, my Lcsbia, 
A number assign, 

To glut thy mad lover 
"With kisses of thiue. 

A number the prying 
To rec kon may spare ; 

And iro-sins, uniuekv. 


(iive up in < 

Gkatian.—(A fter a pause, his eyes 
half dosed.) 

“ Give np in despair.” 

‘ Very mu—si—cal—sooth—ing. 

Aqrn.irs.—See, you have set our 
host asleep: and, judging from his last 
words, his dream will not be unplea¬ 
sant. We must not come to a -widen 
silence, or it will waken him. Tine 
murmur of the brook iha* invites sleep, 
is pledged to its continuance. 'Hie 
winds and the pattering rain, say.- the 
lioman elegiast, assist the sleeper. 

Aut gelidas liibernus aquas cum fude- 

rit austcr 

Sccurum soninos imbre juvante seqei. 

We must not, however, proceed 
with our translations. Take up Lau- 
dor’s Pentameron, and begin where 
you left off, when we lirst entered 
upon this discussion of Catullus. lie* 
seemed to give the preference to Ca¬ 
tullus over Horace^ Here is tin- page, 
—read on. 

The Curate at once took the \ olume 
and read aloud. —The following pas¬ 
sage arrested our attention : — 

“ In return for my suggestion, pray 
tell me what is the meaning of 

Obliquo laborat 
Lympba fugax trepidare rivo. 

“ Petrarch a.—T he moment I learn 
it you shall have it. Laborat trepi¬ 
dare! lymph a rivo! fugax, too! Fu- 
gacity is not the action for hard work 
or labour. 

“Boccaccio.— Kinceyou cannot help 
me out, I must give up the conjecture, 


•spair. 

it seems, while it has cost me only 
half a century. Perhaps it may be 
curiam Jclicitan." 

Awilh’s.—S tay there : —that cii- 
tiei-m is new to me. 1 never cv en 
fancied there wa- a difficulty in the 
pas-age. Let us con-ider it a mo¬ 
ment. 

Ci' kate. — Hoes lie then think 
Horace not \erv choice in hi.- words? 
fur he seems tit be severe upon the 

curium fclicita*.’’ Surolv the diction 
of the Latin poets i- all in all — For 
their ideas seem hard stereotyped. — 
imintcrrhnngeahle. the very rev erse of 
the Greek, in whom you alwav- fiml 
some unexpected turn, some new 
thought, thrown out beautifully in the 
rapidity of their conception—except¬ 
ing in Sophocles — who, attending 
more to his diction, deals perhaps a 
little too much in common-place. 

'Flic object of the Latin |H*ets should 
.-eein to have been to introduce grace¬ 
ful!}. into their own language, what 
the Greeks had left them ; and the 
nature of this labour quenched the 
lire of originality, if they had any.— 
It is hard, however, to deny them the 
fruits of this labour; and who was 
more happy in it than Horace? 

Aqin.irs. — Surely, and the fami¬ 
liar love that ail bear to Horace, con¬ 
firms your opinion — the genera) 
opinion. Now, 1 cannot but think 
Horace happy in his choice of word-, 
in this very passage of 

obliquo laborat, 
Lympba fugax trepidare rivo. 
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Let me suggest a meaning, which 
to me is obvious enough, and I am 
surprised it should have escaped bo 
acute and so profound* a critic. 
Horace supposes his friend enjoying 
the landscape in remoto gramme, 
and then* describes it accqrately; and • 
it is a favouritp scene with him, which 
he'often paints in words, with the 
Introduction of the same imagery. 
Suppose, then, the scene to be in re¬ 
moto gramfne at Tiber, our modern 
Tivoli; w hen*, us I presume, the water 
was alwuv*, as now, though not in 
exactly the same -way, turned off from 
the Attio into cut channels ; and such 
I take to be the meaning geueraliv of 
rivers, a channel , not a river. And 
the T vmplia here is appropriate; not 
the hu'hj of the stream, but a portion 
of its water. In this ca«e, “ obliquo” 
may e\p#ss a new direction, and 
some obstacle in the turn the river 
takes, where the water would for a 
moment seem to labour , ‘* laboraru 
fugax," expressing it* desire to escape. 
May not, therefore, the first ev blent 
meaning be allowed to ** trepid ire,” 
to tremble, or undulate, showing the 
motion a rivulet n>sunfes,‘just alter it 
has turned the angle of its obstruction. 
** Obliquo.” m.iv, too, mean the shijH*, 
such as would lie iu a gardeu at 
Tivoli, on the vcige of the precipne 
Possibly Ilorat e geuerally uses 
‘rivus” in this .scti'C, ®Pura* rivus 
aqua.” - Fhen, again describing the 
character of Tibur t»r Tivoli, he doe* 
uot say tin* Anio, but “ aqua*,” a» tit 
•, the other instance “ Lymphs.” 

“ Sod qua* Tibur aquas fertile praiHuunt,*' 

— “ fertile,” being the effect of the 
irrigation, tin* purpose for which the 
aqua: are turned from the river; and 
th^y agrees well with the word jn<e- 
jiuunt , as applied to irrigated gardens. 
Pliny thus uses the adjcctiv e pradluns: 

, “ Uortos esse huliendos irrujun* prtr- 
jiuo a nine " But tliero is one* passage 
in Horace where this meaning is so 
distinctly giv**it to rivers, and which 
is so ciiaructcri.stic of the very scene 
of Tibur, that to me it l\ conclusive. 

“ et uda 

MobUilmt pomarea rivis.” 

Evidently channels, moveable and 
diverse at pleasure, for irrigation. 

Nor would Horace use Lymphs for 
VOt. LXl. NO. CCCJAXVU. 


a river, or be amenable to a 
such tautology as this:— • ^ 

« Labontur MUis interim ripis aq Mfc 
guarantor in Bylrh aves, 

Fontenpu Lympkis obstropunt 
tibaa, 

Sumno 6 quod inortet leves.” m 

Curate. — I fancy I now sefr 
garden, where somewhat ar 
planting had put together the “ 
ingens albaque Populus,” to 
date, anti form the shady, s 
where the wine and unguefita aril 
be brought, and through which 
rivus passes angularly, and d 
witli a view to the gardefi- 
It is a sketch from nature of 
particular and favourite„spot. * 

Quo Pinus ingens albaqne Populus i 
Umbram hosfntaleim consociare iWMt ‘ 
Kamii, et obliquo laborai 4 \ 

Lyrapha fugax trepidare rivow * 

Aqriurs.—Truly, in many pit 
Horace delights to paint this one 
dividual spot. We have in mb 
wood, the waters from their _ 
banks, making falls such as to~ 
duce sleep, the garden with its ah' 
and its fountain, near the house, 
(.mitiimal “ Aqua* fous.” Such as 
his “Fous liamlusne,” not font a i 
spring, but sanctified by architec 
art, as well as feeling. 

“ Pies nobihuia tn quoqoe fontimn,* 

Me dicome cavis impoaitam iiliosa 

Saxis, unde loquaces . 

Lympkm deailiunt turn. 

lhit listen to what he desired. 
]K>ssi*as, and did possess. 

“ Hoc erat in votu, modus agri non 
msgnna. 

Hurt us ubi, et tecto vicinusjugis 
funs, 

Et paulum sylvu super bis fiutL N 

Is he describing his Sabine rUJaf 
1 have a sketch on its site ->7 and “ 
is now, whatever there mgr 
been in bis days, a high bank, 
which the water still falls, (l 
from the Digentiu) which by c 
supplied the house, and cattle re 
from their labour, and. til* 
There b a small cascade filling t 
bic basin (the fountain) mm , 
flowing ofl* through the gardw.,* 
hafs he had iu these deaadplki^ 
or two scenes in his mind's gj 
alike. A poet’s geography .■ 


I 

lr 


• athlAHum. -’Bat dM.iitytt 
lab form was. ’ ' 
s.*-I remember it.■ 

^fioribetnr ttbi forma loquOciter, et 

‘ iMpi. r 


■i 


r* 


:his: 


loss be not in that passage mal^e 

a river ?— 

^ ^ *■ 

Eon; atiam riVo dare noq^en idonens, 
nt neo 

idior Thracam, nec purior ambiat 
ibruft.” • 

JiiaHJS.—The river was the Di- 
tbe cold Digentia. 

|*Ma gnoties reficit golidus Digentia 
'* ritfut. 

* * 

fum be here a river, but not cer- 
Jfty. Do you suppose lie w ent down 
g, digit of the whole neighbourhood 
I bathe in the little river ? for little 
ter it is, and cold enough, too; for I 
ave bathed in it, and can testify of 
‘ Jness. Would you take him, 
( say, down from his house to the 
[■■itself, when he had it convej cd 
own home by a rivus, or clian- 
and by a funs such as has been 
ribed, from which, without doubt, 
p was supplied with water enough 
hot and his cold baths ? The 
is Digentia rivus, I well know, 
as 1 said, bathed in it. A 
itryipan seeing me, cried out, 
Pfe porir!” The Italians now (at 
; inland) gever- bathe; they have 
, perfect hydrophobia. Few even 
Sh themselves. I asked a boy, 
we took about with us to carry 
1 sketching materials, when he had 
washed his face. He confessed 
bad never washed it, and that 
dy did. 

Citrate.—W e know Horace de¬ 
lighted In Tibur,—his “ Tibur argeo, 
positum colono,” In the passage 
critieis|d in the Pentameron, I shall 
bfways see Tivoli, with its wood, its 
KjhOlbB) and cascatelle. He had the 
tpeoe before him, when he wrote,— 

‘ “ ego laudo ruris amecni 

|PM*;'et musoo cireumlita sax a, ne- 
musque” 

ftofcar still; its rocks, woodland rivus 
and perltaps the “ nemus” was 
mini lucqs.” 

MPnuus.'—Perhaps a line in this 
! from the lover of AuunUyi to 
plover of.towu, may throw soma 



. light oa « oMftjptf" wi “ 

‘If indeed be has tie Mtattddn his eye.’ 

.. . 

**Purior,i^viob, aqua.tcudtt xumpew 

plumbum, 

Quant gpe per pronum trepidaj com mur¬ 
murs rivum. * 

* 

Great indeed! is the difference, whe¬ 
ther the water passes through a leaden 
pipe, or by the rivers, a ipere direc- 
tiori\v a channel open to the sky, ami 
whose bed is the rock. 

But there is a passage which still 
more clearly, I think, inarks the dis¬ 
tinction between the rivus and the 
river The poet invites M.-cccuas to 
the country, and tells him,— 

“ Jam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
Jtieumque fessus qqerit, et horruii 
Dumeta Silvani, caretque 
lhjta vagis tacituma \eiitis>.”^ 

Now, if the shepherd had driven 
his flock to the river, all bleating and 
languid with heat, the bank of tbs 
river would scarcely have been tact* 
turn: doubtless the shepherd sought 
the “ fontem," into which the water 
w a*. cunvtycd, and under shade, a plane 
not exposed to the sun, or the wind, 
as was the ripa, the riser's bank. 
And besides, in this passage, the rivos 
and the ripa are certainly spoken of 
as two separate places. 

Here our friend and liOst began to 
mutter a little. He was evidently 
going over his model-farm. while we 
were at the Sabine. He now- talked 
quicker—“John," (so he nlw ays called 
III- liiud, his factotum,) “plant ’em 4 
a little farther apart, d’ye see, and 
trenth up well.” “That’s the way." 

“ Now, John, d’ye know how -to clap 
an old head on young shoulders—why 
dig a trench the width of the spade, 
from the stem of an apple-tree, uid 
fill up with good vegetable mould. 
First pollard your tree, John.” “That’s 
it, John.” This and more was said, # 
with a,few sleepy interruptions; he 
soon awoke, and said w’ith an amusing 
indifference,—“ Well, any more now* 
of Catullus 

AquiJJiTh.—We left Catullus asleep 
some time ago, and thinking it pro¬ 
bable that you and he might wiko at 
the same time, we determined to wait 
for you both, and, in the meanwhile, 
we have befjn discussing a passage i» 
Horace, of which, (for wcwill nob mow 



**«& ......s'.iv .:••• 

reaeir the: wffl tmeday 

hear 'yter <»M|oBt,- ; 'Jfc *a>y favourite 
a»thor,how$yer, of vdurfr, ddvbts the 
feliritjf *!&' narMM' ut the clioice of 

v ; 

"Co^atk.—-A ud io the, stfhcturc of 
his sentences^ and says, “ How simple 
Hr comparison are Catfllhis and Lu¬ 
cretius," , 

Grattan.—I ndeed! now I think 
that id but finding. One fault, for the 
choice of words and construction of 
sentences go pretty much together. 
An ill-constructed sentence can hardly 
have a good choice of words, for it is 
most probably unmusical, and that 
fault would make the choice a jumble. 
If the words were nonsense in Milton, 
the music of them would make you 
believe he could have, used no other. 
They are breathed out so naturally ; 
take the fitst line of Paradise. Lost— 
it is in this manner perfect. Good 
words are, to good ^thoughts. what 
the stars an* to the night, sunshine to 
the. brook, flowers to me field, ami 
foliage to the woods; clothing what 
is otherwise bare, giving glory to the 
dark, and to the great and spacious ; 
iuvesting the rugged with grace, and 
adding the vigour mid motion of life 
to the inanimate, the motionless, and 
the solid. I must defend my friend 
Horace against all coiners. 

“ — rnra,quu> laris quiet a 
Mordet aqua, tin iuirnus amnis.". 

Is there a bad choice of words there V 
How insidiously«thc silent river im- 
t dents the banks with its quiet water, 
and how true to nature! It is not 
your turbulent river that eats into the 
laud, (it may overflow ir,) but that 
ever heavy weight of the taciturn 
rivers, running not in a rocky tied, 
but through a deep soft soil. 

Cubatk.—Y ou arc lucky in your 
quotation, for nc were discussing 
me such matter. Horace is parti¬ 
cularly hanpyin his river scenes. JDid 
not he know the value of his own 
words—he thus speaks of them: 

“ Verba loquor aocianda chordis.’ 

AQim.irs.—Yes, but he speaks of 
them as immortal. “ No credas in- 
teriturg." But if the “ sociauda 
chordis,” moans they arc to be set to 
inusici I deny that muaic U 

" Married to Imimortal verae,” 

A 


C 


1 aim told, the- more ma 
gongense, the batter tty setytg- 
GoiATjj^.-^lheir i leave ~ 
sing it, and reserve' youasei 
sense-verses for to-njorroV., 
cannot be' till the evening, fcr 
attend an agricultural meeting 
morning, some distance o& 
you* believe, it,- I have to da 
own statement. A stupid felloi 
publicly, that he would not, 
that the produce of my Belgians 
which you saw, was 360 lbs. jier I 
yard, which is at the rate of 2§>t 
14 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. per aerft, 
arc people who will doubt 
thing. Yon see they doubt i 
shy of my carrots, and what 
says of his owu words.-^So, 
night. 

This “ good-night,” Ensebius, 
not. the abrupt leave-taking 
may here appear. ‘ For our 
habit was to close the day nofc’j 
thankful. We regularly 
the diiiing-rooni, where the 
and family were assembled, 
prayers were read. So that 
good-night” of our excellent 
were but his last worldly and 
words. And if devotion, apd 
kind feelings towards all erea 
man and beast—can ensurenle 
and hoalthful sleep, liis pilfSw 
charm against eomfortloas dreams 
rheumatk pains. • 

There we leave him—and if, El 
bius, you are amused with th& 
clmt, m>u may look-again for No 
t'atnUiamv. * 

1*osts< -in it.— This should ha 
gone to you, my dear Eusebius, 
days ago, but by some accidesrt i 
was left oiitcof the post-bag. J* 
neglect, however, I am enabled toi 
von that our friend the Curat 
trouble : the very trouble, tod,"' 

I foresaw. lie came to ns this 
ing with a very lougfece, and told! 
that yesterday, on going apmsual 
his parochial Sunday school, he 
surprised that nearly all the 
girls w ere absent; that the no 
of the schuel did not receive him 
her usual respect; that the. 
maiden ladles, Lydia 
Clarissa Gadabout, And 
Braaeustare, were .at the 
of the room, affectedly* 
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l , that seeing him, r they 
acknowledged his presence, 
th well expresses it, to a 
[curtsey.” He apjproa<3»c<i 
i^hnd expressed his surprise at 
Bence of the elder children. 

looked first down, then 
am him, and .skid, it was no 
of hers to question their 
. o.- MiSs Gadabout added, that 
£body knew the reason. And 
i looked him boldly in the 
id said, she supposed nobody 
■ so weH as himself? Prateapace 
her word, that now he was 
‘ sre was no need of their jire- 
I’he there were not too many to 
Upon which Gadabout cried, 
let us be otf: it is quite time 
■Should. ” And as they were 
lug off, Brazenstare turned round 
asked him, mutteringly, if he in- 
led to kiss the schoolmistress. 

this, he went to some of the 
into to inquire respecting the ab- 
of their daughters, and little 
‘ on could he get. They didn’t 


like to say—but people, did say—in¬ 
deed it was all about the township— 
that they were quite as well at home, 
for that they might learn more than 
the book taught—for that his honour 
had beerf reproved by good Mr. G. 
tor too great familiarity. 

So ends the matter, or rather such 
is the position of 'affairs at present — 
the Curate has come to consult what 
is to be done. I tell him, that if he 
knows what he is about, it will pro¬ 
ceed with some violence, then an op¬ 
position, and end with offerings of 
bouquets, and perhaps thepresentation 
of a piece of plate. Gratian tells him 
he hopes nothing so bad as that will 
come to pass — the Curate almost 
fears it will, and is vexed at his pre¬ 
sent awkward position. 

You, Eusebius, already see enough 
mischief in it to delight you; you are, 
I know, laughing immoderately, and 
determine to write the insc ription for 
the plate in perspective. Adieu, ever 
yours. * Aquijuus. 
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Mb Caiii.yi.k's services to history 
in' collecting and editing the>e letters 
anil speeches - of Cromwell, all men 
will readily and gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge. A work more valuable a- a 
guide to the study of the MUguku- 
and complex, character of our pious 
revolutionist, our religion* demagogue, 
our preaching and praying warrior 
and usurper, lias not been produced. 
There is another port ion of Mr Car¬ 
lyle’s labours which will not meet so 
unanimous an approbation. As alitor. 
Mr Carlyle has gi\en us a valuable 
work : as commentator, the view which 
he would teach us to take of English 
Puritanism is, to our thinking, *iuiph 
the most paradoxical, absurd, unin¬ 
telligible, mad business we ever en¬ 
countered in our lives. 

Our Hero-worshipper, it must be 
allowed, lias hern more fortunate this 
time in the selection of his object of 
devotion than when he shouted to 
the "feKies his Miraheaus and Dantons. 
Itut he makes an unfortunate species 
of compensation. In proportion as 
his hero is more within the bounds of 
humanity has his worship become more 
extravagant and outrageous, lie out- 
puritans the Puritans; lie is more fan¬ 
atic than his idol; lie has chosen to 
express himself with such a righteous 
truculence, such a sanguinary zeal, 
f^UOh a pious contempt for human vir- 
* _._ < 
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tin* and human sympathies, as would J 
have startled Old Noll himself. It is $ 
a bail roligiou this hero-worship—a&i| 
least as practised hy Mr Carlyle. | 

is our amiable countryman render©# | 
by it. in tarn, a terrorist and a fanatical 
All his own iutellcctual culture he ^ 
throws down and abandons. Suohj; 
dire transformation ensues as reminds*/ 
ns of a certain hero-worship which 
Milton has celebrated: 


“ Horror on him falls. 

And horrid mimji i/hj/; for whatdie sees 
Ho fools himself, now changing ; down 
arm-, 

Down falls the spear aud shield { down hews 
fast j . 

And tlio diro hiss renew*, and the dire form, e 
Catched by contagion." 



But to our task—which is no light 
one ; for in our survey of this bool%vjtt 
have to keep in view both hero aad^ 
hero-worshipper, Cromwell and Car¬ 
lyle, both somewhat slippety peraajfc 
ages, abnormal, enigmatical. 

The speeches of Oliver CromweH 
have a formidable reputation for, 
prolixity, confusion, and e$££sslve; 
tediousness ; yet wo have not,'Tor mj 
own part, found these volumes 
of the dry and scarce readable descrigK 
tion w liich their title foreboded; -SM 
we wouhl caution others not to 10| 
deterred by any fears of this natoti 
from their perusal. They will ffeMg 
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hbmwek. 

to 4o In the Worid; who had h!s majesty’s person and the artilleiy 
.instrumental, by God, to fight ‘ river to him at Worcester. Cromwell 
the enemies trf God, and his attacked and routed this convoy; ho 

also took Bletchington House. After 


ie, in the three nations. And 
y, until my hands were bound, and 
Laras limited, (to my own groat satis- 
...petion, as many can bear me witness,) 
ifqwtile I had in my hands so great a 
turner and arbitrariness—the soldiery 
J wajte a very considerable part of these 
tJmtieps, especially all government 
kjjbfdug dissolved. I say, when all 
* .government was thus dissolved, and 
^Sothing to kern) things in order bnt 
‘the sword There can be no doubt 
it—the Midiery were a very ron- 
jpbrable part of the nation. Bnt 
i ,$ne Lord High Protector, in a speech 
. he makes to his second parliament, 
Referring to the very same period, nar¬ 
rating the veiy same events, can talk 
pf this army as “ a company of poor 
men,” “your poor army,” “those 
pear contemptible men.” To attempt 
% detect any political motive for this 
absurd phraseoldfy, would be a very 
idle speculation, mere waste of mge- 
,,Utlity: ho"' 1 was simply more in the 
pnritauic vein in the one case than 
tite other. 

In his letters to the parliament, 

J ving ati account of his succen^es in 
W war,'he generally concludes with 
JJtWii expression of tills strained evan- 
. OamUeni modesty, and seems very much 
jwd lest Speaker Lenthall and other 
iqurable membprs should attribute 
i victories he announces, in any mea- 
i to the array and the general w ho 
ijtag them. He might be very sure, 
tWWCver, that, notwithstanding these 

t renunciations, the parliament 
t voty well who was fighting 
Rattles. Such a mode of speech 
would not endanger his reputation, 
QOr dimmish Irom his claims: might 
perhaps—though we will uot say this 
was present to his thoughts—induce 
the parliament to presume that he 
would not insist on any very egregious 
reward for services he was So anxious 
*o disclaim. We' will quote one in- 
<ritanep of this self-denying style; and* 
, ( pcrUaps the followfogpassage contains 
.altogether as much of a certain fanati- 
, eal mode of reasoning as could be w ell 


giving an account of the transaction, 
he continues“ This was the mercy 
of God; and nothing is more dne than 
a real acknowledgment. And though 
I have had groator mercies, yet none 
clearer: because, in the first place, 
God brought ttavm to our hands when 
we looked not for them; and delivered 
them out of our hands, when we laid 
a reasonable design to surpffeo them, 
and which wc carefully endeavoured. 
His mercy appears in this also, that I 
did much doubt the storming of the 
house. It* being, strong and well 
manned, and 1 having few dragoons, 
and this being not my business; and 
yet we got it. I hope’ you will pardon 
me if I say, God is not enough owned. 
1T> look too much to men find risible, 
helps: this hath much hindered our 
success.” This from Oliver, who so 
well knew how “ to keep his powder 
dry!” from Oliver, who, enthusiast 
himself, could yet Shrewdly calculate 
on the military efficacy of enthusiasm, 
and set it down amongst the ways 
and means! Cant or not^t is sad 
stuff, w 

But, Puritan as he was, we can 
admire Cromwell. Every grCnt man, 
in whatever times, or in whatever parr 
of the world he has made Ids apjiear- 
anee, has earned Ids title to fame and 
distinction, not by qualities peculiar 
to the sect or religion to which he 
may have belonged, bnt qualities 
which, though connected with his 
own especial faith or tenets, are re- 
cogni 'Cd as the common property of 
mankind; he has beerf great not as 
Catholic, as Puritan, -as Pagan, as 
Mahometan, bnt as man; he has been 
great, became ho was pious, brave, 
patriotic, sagacious,* resolute, and has 
achieved great enterprises on the 
theatre of life. The greatness of 
Cromwell was indeed allied to Puritan¬ 
ism, inasmuch as Ids mind grow up 
under this peculiar form of religion; 
but what we, and all posterity rated 
admire ih Cromwell, is by no means 
. „the puritan. His steadiness Of pttr- 
wuiul pi go short a compass. Prince pose, his unshaken resolution, his 
u yjp grt, then at Worcester, had sent military prowess, Ms eminent ‘talent 
> vjfo thousand men across the country, to govern and command, and his re- 
la his majesty at Oxford, to convoy ligionS sense of duty to the fcnpreme, 
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might all have existed under other tain stjmiratioii for the talents of 
modes of religion. In our admlratieh Catfyle. Wo shall never forget < 
we entirely separate these qualities surprise and nteawtre Wlth'^rwcll 


we entu'ely separate these qualities 
from that least gaudy and least 
wholesome of the forms of Christian 
piety with which they are here found 
connected. History gives us ex¬ 
amples of every kind of virtue, ami 
every kind of talent, united with 
every species of fanaticism that has 
afflicted civilised life^ It follows not 
that we applaud the fanaticism. The 
early caliphs were several of them 
distinguished by exalted vhtues, tem- 


Catfyle. We shall ne^folgrf^ 
surprise andpldasure iwllfh^Hch 
read the “ Sartor Iteahrtoik” u 
one day burnt suddebly and' w 
dentally upon us; and no'eh* w 
has onco read his graphic and jl 
sionate history of the Trench 
tion^can ever forget the vivid pifetto 
that were there presented to H 
We opened this book, therefore, *tt 
a sort of anticipatory relish. But * 


early caliphs were several of them found very little of his genius, ««$,' 
distinguished by exalted viitues, tem- v eiy much of his extravagance; fife/ 


pcrance, self-denial, justice, patriot 
ism: wc praise these virtues, we 
acknowledge, too, that they arc heie 
linked with the profession of the faith 
of Islam; but for all this we do not 
admire the religion of Mahomet, uoi 
that ftUiatuisyi which wiit its ti\t> 
upon the mv ord. 

Wo iusist upou this obvious dih- 
tinction, because, whilst agiedng —to 
a tertian lutent —in Mi ('arl)le’sview 
of the character ot Cromwell, we beg 
not to be implicated in that esteem aud 
rwerouee w hit U he pi of esses to euter- 
taiu tor rmitauism, or the Puiitans 
as u laid}. And this bungs us to 
the extraordiuaiy part of Mi ( ar- 
Jyle's pipfoimamo—his . vdent sym¬ 
pathy, nay his acquiescence with, and 
adherence to the Puiitans, to that 
l>oiut that he adopts their iomittious, 
their feelings, and c\ eu some of their 
most grotesque reasonings. Their 
violence aud ferocity, we were pre- 




sardonic fashion, abet and out outage; 
his sympathy is always with the paily 
who Urtka,; but that he should iden¬ 
tify -himself with theii mumming 
thoughts, their “plentiful reasons,” 
their gloomiest supcistitioi.s, was what 
no one could have anticipated. On 
tliia subject we must quote bis own 
words; opr ow n would mg be credited; 
they would seem to any one who bad 
not read hife work to be .scandalous 
misrepresentations. The extravagance 
runs through the whole book, but we 
have it perhaps mote concentrated in 
tho Introduction. 

This Introduction, which wo sat 
down to with keen expectations, dis¬ 
appointed us extremely, at least in 
those parts where any general views 
are taken. We 4eel, and have else¬ 
where ungrudgingly expressed, a cer- 


of the one, and more of the dtMff' 
than w e thought could possibly btw, 
lK*en brought together. Metapttdte* 
and .illusions, already worn thre#^*^ 
bare, are introduced as stock phrases^; 
as i&beMiad inserted them in his*<j®-,, 
tionarv of the English language. Jffl' 
his \ ice-i of manner are exaggerates!^ ^ 
while the freshness of thought, wbmhJ 
halt ext used tlu*in, is departed. 
strange metaphors, these glatftMpi 
< olouiN, which are ready spread 
upon liib ]>alette, V transfers UfjHlft ; 
hustj prolusion to Ids cravats, tift- 5 - * 
(as it has lieen said of Mr Tnntetfg. 
pit turesj—thee anvassand the patotfeakf 
plate v ery nearly resemble. But trtdfrV 
it otherwise, were there all and morn* 
than the vv it, aud humour, and satv 
t .nan, aud puugcnt phrase, aud graj&ie • 
pow er, vi hlfli may be found scattered 
tluougli Mr C’ailyle’s best perfoftfc- 
ames, theic is here a substratum tftf, 
sheer and violent absurdity, which 0 a 

« « /■ ■« . v* ■ . <L . . 
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(ompeusatc. Certainly there M 56 t 
pages of w ritihg in this Introductkjtt 1 
which contain such an amount of (MX- > 
travagaut assertion, uttered in 
fantastic jargon, as we think OOiMafi 
nowhere be paralleled. HnlttMw 
j: ould never have attained to any 
so extraordinary; and surely gsmEf 
never before condescended, to sai£&j 
vvoikmansliip. - ift&l 

“What and how great, w fhtjS sNin^| 
menccs the book, “ are the 
which connect themselves w1B| 
hope that England may yet «ttllnp| 
some practical belief and tutAtg^KK^i 
lug of its histoiy during that 
teentii century, need not be lacpbp^ 
on at present,’ such hope b&hftg |MH§I 
veiy distant, venr uncertain, >> TBPS 
have wandered our fiepgit %e * 
ideas which guided ns in that 


oftteft Ami guided vt intH 
j centuries, but irf t ehteh that 
j was tin uftunate Tncmifeetatmn. 
i have wandered very far, «od must 
ivonr to return and connect our- 
IwSh^f therewith agaliji! It is with 
^W(4Msrfpe4ni8S than those of poor ped- 
•m* dbottantiwHa, other aims than 
4fe$ writing of successful or uasne- 
afcgsPnl publications, that an earnest 
occupies himself in those dreary 

r inees of the dead and buried. Tike 
gKmp*e of the godlike "vanishing 
Jtotu this England; comiction and 
waracily ghing place to hollow cant 
Mod formalism— antique ‘Reign oi 
dGsod,’ which all true moil hi their ce- 
WCMti dialects and modes have alw ays 
•ftociven for, giving place to the modem 
«V$ign of the No-God, whoni'mcn 
*#»ne deyfl; this, in its multitudinous 
{gtufliuugs and results, is a sight to 
create reflections in the earnest man 1 
•One wishes there were a history ol 
'Jteglish Puritanism, the last of nil otn 
frpoismb, but sees small piospcct of 
tpACb a thing at present." 

’Then beginning to quote himcelf, 
«s bis manner Is, changing his voice 
«ttd adopting another lev, as if bj this 
- riiln disguise to obtain somewhat 
VOT license for tlK* wildness and 
vehemence of his speech—>m aititicc 
earely not necessary here — he thus 
continues •— 

“‘Few nobler heroisms,’ says a 
well-known writer, long occupied on 
tfcfs subject, * at bottom, perhaps, no 
nobler heroism, ever transacted itself 
this earth; and it lies as good as 
lost to us overwhelmed under such 
ttt avalanche of human stupidities as 
CO’heroism before ever did. lntrin- 
decflly and extrinUcally it may be 
considered inaccessible to these gene- 
rttfious. Intrinsically, the spiritual 
purport of it has become ineowceiv- 
fcWe, incredible- to the modem mind. 
Intrinsically, the documents and 
records of it, scattered waste as a 
kdiorefess chaos, are not legible. They 
'He there printed, written, to the ex¬ 
tent of tons of square miles, as shot- 
rubbish; unedited, wusorted, not so 
much as indexed; Ml of every eon- 
,'ftdvable confusion; yielding light to 
*cCr few; yielding darkness, In seve- 

™ vor v *. . . . 

"***» then,’ continues our impa- 
mend, ‘is the Elypium we Eng- 
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lah have provided for ©ur beueesi 
The BuehwfirtyanElysium. Dreariest 
continent of shot-rubbish the eye ever 
saw. Confusion piled on confasion 
to your utmost horuson’s edge; ob¬ 
scure-in lurid twilight as of the shadow 
of death; trackless, without index, 
without finger-post, or mark of my 
human foregoer; where your human 
footstep, if you arc still human, echoes 
bodeful through the gaunt solitude, 
]>eopled only by somnambulant pe¬ 
dant*, dilettants, and doleful creatures, 
by phantasms, -errors, inoonceivabUi- 
tfas, by nightmares, pasteboard uor- 
roy s, griffins, w iverns, and chimeras 
dire' There, all vanquished, over¬ 
whelmed under Mich waste lumber 
mountains, the wreck and dead ashes 
of some mx unbelieving generations, 
does the age of (’romwell and his 
Pmitaus lie hidden from us. This 
is what we, foi onr shaie, have been 
abl< to accomplish towaidh keeping 
our haou one* in memoi’y.’ ’’ 

After some flirt her diatribe against 
all prec«>diiig historians, collectors, 
and (dibits, he (hops his ventrilo¬ 
quism, ami, recruiting a somewhat 
more natural voice, he proceeds:— 

“ Nay, in addition to the sad state 
of our historical Ixtokc, and what 
indeed is fundamentally the cause 
and origin of that, our common spi¬ 
ritual notions, if any notion of ours 
may still deserve to he called spiritual, 
are fatal to a right understanding of 
that -aw euteenth century. The ( hi u>- 
tian duct Jinn, whtth then dwelt alive m 
tetri/ heart , have now m a manner died 
out of all health —very mournful to 
behold—and are not the gnidance of 
this world any more. Nay, worse 
still, the cant of them does yet dwell 
aliv e w ith us, little doubting that it 
is rant, in which fatal intermediate 
stute’the eternal cacwlness of this 
universe itself, of this human life 
ItspH', has fallen dark to the most of 
ns, and we think that, too, a cast and 
a creed.” 

So!—as our honest Oeratan {need 
would exclaim, puffing from his mouth 
at the same time a huge volume of 
symbolic smoke. We have wit 1 (drawn 
it seems, flom the path of light ever 
since the reign of the prpiy and its 
godly officers established a.j». 1645. 
We must return and ooanoct ourselves 
therewith; 4t is tm -only salvation; 



'though, indeed, U 


Puritanism wa* 
Kshe manifestation of the ideas of 
oil preceding «eBtni4e&—If the same 
evnat of thought can be traced from 
William the Conqueror to Oliver tins 
,conqueror — a very Httio ingenuity 
•would suffice to trace the same ideas, 
the same current oL thought, some- 
orhat farther still, lint this reign of 
the puritanical army was really “ the 
last glimpse of the godlike > ”-nlt \uu> 
“the reign of God 1 ” and we live under 

the reign of-, psh»' Why, he 

■does not even give us a substantial 
devil, but coins a strange personifies - 
tiou of a negative. Such was not the 
devil, liy the way, at the time of “ the 
noblest heroism eter transacted on 
the earth.” Such a definition ot the 
“roaring lion,” would, in those days 
•of light and happiness, have ]vrocnml 
dts author, at the very least, a trip to 
liarbadoes. Even Grom* pH liiniMdt 
•would have HatbadorMd hint. 

“ This last ot our heroisms'" Gnd 
grant it is the last' It is only nut ot 
another religious war that auofher 
such heroism can arise. If < lime It 
«ad dissent should take up arms, and. 
instead of controversies carried on in 
pamphlets, upon tradition and w hit* 
surplices, sltottId blow out each other's 
brains with gunpowder, then Mr 
Carlyle wmdd see las “ heroic oucs ’’ 
revive upon the earth 

“The Christian doctrines which 
then dwelt alive in every heart, have 
now in a maimer died out ot all 
hearts.” Only the cant ot them dwells 
alive with ns.' The same clear-sighted 
author, who sees the Christian doc¬ 
trines so beautifully and pro-emineutly 
developed in tlie Ironsides of Crom¬ 
well, in the troojiers of Lambert and 
Harrison, sacking, pillaging, slaugh¬ 
tering, and in all that tribe of men 
who ever shed blood the readier after 
prayer-time — men who had dropped 
trotu their memory Christ's own 
preaching,’ to fill their mouths witli 
th* curses which the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets had been permitted, under a 
past dispensation, to denounce against 
the unemte* of Judea, who had con¬ 
structed thdr theologv out of the 
darkest parts of the New, and the 
most fearthl portion of the Old Tes¬ 
tament;—this same autltor, opening 
hi< eyes and ears upon Ida ■own day 
jpd generation^ finds thajt Christianity 


ha* died out of aft hearty 


phraseology, a* he expresses 
elsewhere, “ b e ooaw r awuroftd to1 
when spouted as frdthy cant 
Exeter Hall.' 1 ff Mr Carfyf&i 
visit Exeter Half, add csUrf ‘ 

One tithe of the deteneinatitt* to; 
prove, that he exhibits n favotiri 
Puritan, he would, find a 
piety as sincere, as genuine, 
more humane, than his hemes 
Naseliy, or I>nubar„ or 1>* 
were acquainted with. He would i 
tlte descendants of Ids Fttritnuftl 
relieved, at least we may «»y, ffetife? 
the necessity of raising their psatfe teh, 
the battle-field, indulging in none of? 
the ferocities of onr nature, assembtttej? 
in numerous but jieaceful mcetingCj 
raising annually, by a quiet bat Oh 
contemptible sacrifice, their nuifioaf^ 
tor the dissemination of Gospel tnfifeJ 
But Mr Carlyle would call this out#} 
lie m‘cs nothing good, or generoua,'#^ 
high-minded in any portion ef ftpi^g 
world in which he lives; he reservoir 
hi" sympathies for tlte past—for 
men of buckram and broad-stewd^ 
w ho, ou a question of church f &¥&mf 
meat, were always ready “to |Mfj 
Agttg to pieces," let Agag stand w 
w In*, or what nnmlier it might* 4 \ 

If there is one spectacle more odloM. 
than another of all which history pm- 
seats to ns, whether it take ptac* 
amongst Mahometan or Christian, CA* 
tholic or Protestant, it is this:—tom 
men practising all the terrible InwtMft*' 
ties of war, treading down their i 
mies doing ail that rage and the' 
passions prompt, and doing all 
exclamations of pietv, devout ackwteS 
lodgments of submission to 
will, and professions of gratituded*s 
God. Other religions factions f 
committed fur greater atrocities 
the Puritans, but .nowhere in ‘ ‘ 
is this same spectacle exhibited' 
more distasteful and-sickening: 
paniments. The Moslem 
God npon his sword In at 
•somewhat soldierly manner; mi 
Catholic, by the ve rv j*mp 
which ho chants his J« 
what conceals the meaning of! 
and, keeping God a Httio oat 1 
makes his mass express the 
feeling of a human triumph. 

I'hiUkJMiteteM nkA 
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prosurttptwMia, mingles with 
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jpaped all the morbid sickly 
fliseeit, ajl tlie crawling affected 
jLsKflity of the conventicle. All his 
f^SEtdahed*; ore “ mercies,” and they 
granted in answer to his long and 
! ^ip# 9 erable prayers—prayers which, to 
;A man of rational jnoty, sound very 
’‘Hmteh like blasphemies. He carries 
wl^b -him to the battle-field, to the 
£ siege, to the massacre, not one oven 
( those generous feelings which war 
j fafri f permits towards a foe. He 
tfhoosos to call lus enemy the enemy 
f of God, and kneels before he tights, 
't that the inexpressible mercy may be 
, granted of cutting his throat! 
if* “ That the sense of dillerenee be- 
>*&paen right and wrong,” mivs Mr 
Carlyle, “ bad filled all time and all 
. space for man, and bodied itself forth 
$DtG~a heaven and hell for him,—this 
constitutes the grand feature of those 
Puritan, old-Christian ages; this is 
the element which stamps them as 
heroic, and.lias rendered their works 
great, manlike, fruitful to all genera¬ 
tions.” Quite on the contrary. The 
sense of right and wroBg was obscured, 
confused, lost sight of, in the prompt¬ 
ings of a presumptuous enthusiasm; 
and it is exactly this which constitutes 
the perilous characteristic of such men 
the Puritans and Cauurouian-, aud 
ttjjnuLar sectaries. How ran tin 1 sen>c 
of .right aud wrong keep its footing in 
enthusiasm which lias brought it- 
«$tf to believe that all its successes arc 
a direct answer to its prayers i Sue- 
cues becomes the very meusine of 
iriiht and wrong. The two extremes 
of Atheism and Fanaticism have met; 

♦ they may both dispense with con- 
seience, and make the event the cri- 
r forion of the deed. Hear how the 
pious heroes of Mr Carl} le reason on 
one of the most 'solemn occasions of 
the civil war. The army is remon¬ 
strating with the Parliament because 
it appeared slow to shed the blood of 
thefr conquered aud captured King, 
sutd it actually speaks of the death of 
Charles 11 as appeasing the wrath of 
<fod” agaiust that sovereign’ and 
■ bids the Parliament “ sadly to con¬ 
sider, as men accountable to the 
Highest,” how far an accommodation 


justice, can be just before God or good 
men.” The power to do the act is 
full authority, is absolute command 
to do it, «TV hat other' doctrine could 
a Caesar Borgia, or an JSocolino, the 
tyrant of Padua, desire to be governed, 
or rather to be manumitted by from alt 
government ? , 

The argument drawn from the suc¬ 
cess given to their cause, is perpetu¬ 
ally in the mouth of Cromwell and at 
his Puritans. It establishes, without 
a doubt, that they have used the 
sword justly, aud are still further te 
use it v Evftry “ mercy ” of this kind 
is in answ er to prayer. Basiug-Honee, 
a private residence, cannot 1m sacked 
aud plundered, and the inhabitants 
put to the sword, but tin* pious his¬ 
torian of the feat, Mr Peters, adds, 
that It, and the*like triumphs, were 
“ answois to the prayers and trophies 
of the taitli of some of (Jed’s servants.” 
TV hen Greek meets Greek, when the 
Scottish Covenanter encounters the 
English Puritan, aud the former, 
being worsted, finds out “that he had 
not so learned Christ as to hang, the 
erjuitv of a cause upon ev ents,” Crom¬ 
well answers, “ Did not yon solemnly 
appeal and pray V Did not we do m 
too t And ought not you and we to 
think, with fear aud trembling, of that 
hand of the Great God, in this mighty 
and strange appearance of His, 5u- 
stead of slightly calling it an ‘event’? 
TV ere not both your and our expec¬ 
tations renewed from time to time, 
whilst we waited nj»ou God, to sea 
which way lie would manifest himself 
upon our appeals V And shall we, after 
aU those our prayers, fastings, tears, 
expectations, and solemn appeals, 
call these bare ‘ events ’ ? The Lord 
piiy you.” 

Men prayed in those days! says 
Mr Carlyle, “actually prayed! It 
w as a capability old London and its 
preachers and populations had; to 
us the iucredibilobt. ” Beyond a doubt 
the Puritans and the Covenanters 
prayed, and in such a manner and at 
such a length, that the strange doc¬ 
trine on which -Southey has founded 
his “ Curse of Kehama,”of the essential 
and irresistible force of prayer, seems 
to have got mixed up with tlveif 
Christianity,* But we do not thiol* 


^ T vke the following taatasoe from the early and more mediate times of tiro 
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that the vofoe of prayer has quite 
died out amongst as. It is curious to 
observe what a vivid perception this 
author has for the historical past, and 
what a voluntary blindness and deaf¬ 
ness for the actually present. It is a 
fact! be frequently exclaims, with all 
the energy of a discoverer, — a fact 1 
that men in these ages prayed, and 
bad a religious fuith. Our churches and 
chapels an* not facts. The control— 
none the worse for being exercised 
without pike or musket—which the 
religious public, meeting in that vciy 
Exeter Hall, have over the measures 
of gov eminent, and all political trans¬ 
actions,—is not a’fact. Were lie 
writing, some centtuics hence, the 
history ot this out age, he would 
detect these facts. hat facts, in¬ 
deed, might he not detect, and wlmt 
exaggerated nignificauce might he not 
give to them ! Why, in those da>s, 
lie might exclaim, in ins enthusiasm, 
the verv beggais in the street, in 
asking charity, ]»omcd Hod's blessing 
on you!* It was a credible thing, 
in those days, Hod's blessing' — and 
men gave their money for it>' 

A passage in one ot Cromwell's 
letters instances, in rather a touching 
mat me v what school of piety this 
amiv ot saints must have proved. At 
the battle of Marston Moor a Colonel 
Walton bad lost his son. “ lie was 
a gallant voting man, exceedingly 
gracMHis,” and Cromwell, giving an 
account of his death, in Ins consolatory 
letter to tin* lather, writes thus,—“ A 
little after, he said, one thing lay upon 
liis spirit. I ask<‘d him what that 
was. lie fold me it was that Hod 
had not suffered him to be any moie 
the executioner of hi* enemies /” 

But nothing distuibs the equani¬ 
mity of our editor, or interrupts his 


Jfow’of rapture over the fhnatic 
these times, especially when ex 
in fine letters of Cromwell, 
the theological effusions which 
general of the Puritan army 1 
from his camp, to the Efllhfc 
clergy, Mr Carl vie thus expatiates: 

“ Dryasdust, canying'his ieamedV 
over these, and the Uke letters, 
them, of course, full of* Byjiocrfsy,’ 
l r nfortunato Dryasdust! they ate Cot*JS 
ruscationsr terrible as lightning, 
beautiful as lightning, from the 1 
most temple of the human soul; hm* j 
mation« still credible, of what a bW 
man soul does mean when it fetieD** t , 
in the Highest—a thing poor D ^yas -t 
dust never did, nor will do. xlib * 
hapless generation that now reads?* 1 
these w ords ought to hold ita pete# * 
when it lias read them, and sink into ‘ 
unutterable leflections, not numixed 5 
with tears, and some substitute towt' 
‘ sackcloth and ashes,’ if it Uked. 
its pool < anting, sniffling, flimsy v&km* 
bulary, tlieu* is no woid that can uktke> 
anv lesponse to them. Tills man to# 
a living Hud-imqiircd soul in him, M)&> 
an enchanted artificial * sulistittttd ftg*T 
salt,' as onr fashion is. They that’ 1 
have human eves can look at hirtV* ; 
the> that have only owl-eyes need: 
not." 

And then follows something npoia 
light and lightning. “ As lightning la 
to light, so is a Cromwell to a Stole*' 
spore. The light is beautifuller. Ah, 
yes; but, until bv lightning and other 
fierce laliour v our foul chaos has be* 1 
coiflte a world, yon c annot have asrjr 
light, or the smallest chance for nay! 

.... The melodious speaker 
is great, but the melodious worker J« 1 
greater than he. Onr Time caawrtrk 
speak at all, but only cant and antefU M 
'and argumentativoly jargon and lected 


Revolution, and wherein the most staid and sober of this elan of people is ooa 
"When Essex left London to march against tho king, then at Oxford, he rcqaealteh 
assembly of divines to keep a fest for his success. Baillie informs u» tow it« 
celebrated. M We spent from niue to five graciously. After Dr Twissntod 1* ‘ 
with a brief prayer, Mr Marshall prayed large two hours, most divinely navf 
tiw sips of the members of the assembly in a wonderful, pathetic, ami predent • 

After Mr Arrowsmith preached an hour, then a psalm; thereafter Mr Vine* ( 
npar two hours, and Mr Painter preached an hour, and Mr. Seaman gffsye 
two houis,ihen a psalm; after Mr Henderson brought them to a sweet eoajtote 
of the heat confessed in the assembly, and other soeu fimlUi to be remedied* ateN 
couvenieniy to preach against all s«te, especially anabaptists and itithtonlKto * 
Tvrisse dosed with a short prayer and blessing. God was so^videnttyin gff ftf# ’ 
cMseifee timt wo expeet certainly a Weasjng.”—-Boi/fts, quoted ftosk Xi syS rA 
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’Abe iBultipti^tion-table: mmfcWr, as 
fwt,«aut it work, except at mere ratt- 
ysoads and cotton-spinning. It -will, 
Apparent^, return to chaos soon, and 
0am more lightnings will be needed, 
ffjgfetoing enough,—to which Crom- 
tfrcU’s was but a mild matter,—to be 
followod by light, we may hope! ” — 
by another Shakspeare, as the tenor 
Of tlie passage would imply. 

Strange jumble this rtf Cromwell 
MuiShakspeare, of tight and lightning! 
tjbere is one s]iecies of tight which we 
*re often reminded of .here; a certain 
fitful, flickering beam, which partakes 
Indeed of a luminous nature, but which 
chooses its path for ever over bottom- 
loss bog. 

.The sincerity of .Olher Cromwell, 
la tiie«e Ids letters and speeches, has 
feeea questioned and discussed; the 
Aittcerity oi their present editor mnv 
become a question at least as difficult 
and peiplexiug. Is there any genuine 
conviction at the lottom of all this 
mat and raving i Our extravagant 
worshipper of the “ old heathen ” 
Ooefhe, stands iorth the chani]iion and 
admirer of certain harsh, narrow- 
though ted, impetuous sectaries, pro- 
daims them the wily “ Reformers” of 
the world; descendb to theit lowest 
prejudices, to their oddest bigotries, 
to their gloomy puerilities; arguing 
With them solcntnh against the siu- 
flhteffts of drinking healths, and quite 
fraternising with them in all their 
auimosityyigainsi Popery and Prelacy. 
What docs he mean > Is it a case of 
flttm'ruon ? Is it an outpouring 
tecrelv, by a strange vent, of certain 
Acrid humours v Is he honest, and in 
tjwtwest? or is he making spurt of 
these hapless Englishmen whom he 
pronounces “in human stupidity t<j 
have no fellow v ” 

Observers of a cm ions and specu¬ 
lative uiru might, jierhaps, explain it 
thus:—Mr Cwljdc is evidently a 
writer of strong religious filings, 
liaity, when ke would exhibit them 
to the world, he ft under the necessity 
of borrowing a creed from fiome one 
<£««>. IBs own philosophy lias nothing 
palpable enough for ordinary vision; 
nothing, as we remember, but vague 
wualtUK, and eternities, with an “ cv er- 
*tpting and an “ everlasting mo.” 
iwjtho dtoioe lay quite sqven to him, 
**® re ^ no reason why he should 


not select the very hottest creed be 
coold any where find lying about in 
tmr history. From contemporaries it 
was net likely that he should borrow: 
he loves nothing, praises nothing, 
esteems nothing of this poor visible 
present; but it was an additional re¬ 
commendation to the Puritanic pioty, 
that it had left a detestable memory 
behind it, and was in declared hosti¬ 
lity with all contemporaneous ways of 
thinking. What could he better do, 
therefore, than borrow this old vol¬ 
canic crater of Puritanism, and pour 
out from it his religion and his anger 
upon a graceless world V 

Others, not given to such refine¬ 
ments, w ould explain the phenomenon 
upon more ordmarv principles, and 
icduce flic enigma to a case merely of 
literary monomania. Mr Carlyle, 
they would s.n, has been striving to 
understand these Puritans till he has 
giown, tor the tune, to resemble them. 
In the effort to project liis mind into 
their mind, lie has overshot jlie mark; 
he lias not been able vet to get his 
own mind .back again. It is a case, 
tiny would sav, ol mere imagination. 
Could >on bring Mr Carljle into con¬ 
tact with a live Puritan, the charm 
•would In* iiihtantlv dispelled. It one 
ot Harrison’s troopers would but ask 
him to step aside with him, under a 
hedge, to wrestle for a blessing, or 
would kindly undertake to catechise 
him on some point of dhiuity,—on 
that notion ot his, for instance, of 
- Rightnnd Wi ong bodyingtliemsolves 
into Hell and Heaven,”—the alliance 
would be dissolved, not, perhaps, 
without violent rupture. 

F< i* ourselves, we sometimes think 
that Mr Carivle is in earnest. Men 
should be honest. One who talks so 
loudly abou t faith, ought to be sincere 
in his utterances to the public. At 
other times, the mummery becomes 
too violent, grows toe “ test and fu¬ 
rious,” to permit us to believe that 
what we witness is the sane car¬ 
riage of a sane man. At all events, 
we ean but look on with calm sur¬ 
prise. If our philosopher will tuck 
his robe high up about his loins, and 
play the meriy-andrew, if he will 
grimace, and paint thick, and lipid 
dialogue with himself, who shall hin¬ 
der him V—only we would rather net 
wear, on such an occasion, the flocil* 
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aspect of admiring pupils; we prefer da the genius of OroaAweii, will d» J 
to stand aside, and look on with Mr very little honour to the sp^dathraJ 
Dryasdust. gsirins of any writer who adopts ife ‘ 

It is worthy of note, that however But tins is evident, that to whatewfv 
Mr Carlyle extols his “ Heroic Ones” extent Cromwell shared the disttanfe 
In a hotly, Cromwell is tiio only* indi- pered feelings of a sectarian patty* 
ridualihnt finds a good wrord through- nothing ever clouded hie penetration * 
out the work. Eveiy one else, Hamp- upon any affair of conduct, any tptea^" 
den not excepted, is spoken of with tion of means to an end. The hoof' 
slight and disparagement. Amongst never came that found him wanffegt' 
all the u godlike,” there is but one At every phase ot the revocation m 
who finds favour in his sight,—him, is there to lead, or control, or prefab 
however, he never deserts,—and the minate over it. 
very parties who hare before been {starting from thjp point of view-* 
applauded, in general terms, become understanding him, in the first plane, 
the subject's ot ridicnle or -castigation as the conscientious atalons Fnritan, 
the.moment they are seen in opposition and endeavouring to estimate, as the 
to Cromwell. history proceeds, the modification* 

To Cromwell, then, let ns turn our which the soldier and the general, and 
attention* Him wp also can admire, finally the Protector, would iudfto* 
VVeadirtirrliisgriaf practical "iigaiitv, upon this original substratum— Hat 
liis eminent taleuts for war. and for character of Cromw ell becomes Intel* 
government, the moderation and the ligihlc, and hi 1 !) conduct, in a meawtrie, > 
conscientiousness which, though a consistent. Whilst jet a private mate, 
usurper and a zealot, he displayed in he had w armly espoused the extreme 
the use ot jjower lie was, as we opinions of that religious party who - 
ha\e "aid, a genuine Puritan. This looked on l’opon as antichrist, and 
must be understood, or no intelligible the Chimh of England as little better * 
view ot his character tan be taken, than Popery in disguise, as the same 
It,is not only hostility to his menioiv scarlet lady m a somewhat mom* 
which has attributed to him a studied modest attire, lie was one of a dan 
hvpocrisy; the love of the marvellous occ asionallv met with in the most 
lias lent its aid, Snell a supposition quiet walks oi liie, men who torment 
was thought to magnify his talents their spirit on some public question 
and hi" genius. It ww mote dramatic till it becomes a personal grievance; 
to make him the *• honest Ingo” of or rnthci a corroding passion. What 
the pie< e. A French w i iter, M Ville- w t re bisliop" personally to him. ? Eh 
main, in his Hi"ton of Cromwell, might have prayed, and expounded, 
expresses this feeling verv uaiveb, ami walked meditative in his fiehfel, 
and ujH'aks of an hypocrisy “ que and left a public question to be da- 
I’liietoirc atteste, ot qu’on no saurait cided by the movements*. noccsaar^y ** 
mettre en doiite sans bter quelqne slow, ot public opinion. But no; die 
chose u rid«*e tic eon genie ; car les w j'. wn^tituted quite otherwise. Shorn 
homines \cvront ton jours moins de a spiritual jurisdiction, claimed though 
grandeur dans nn fauarique de bonne not exercised over him, liis mvl 
foi, qne dans nne ambition qni fait Milted. And tiiis hatred to ptolncytjr 
des entbusiastes. Ciomwell inena to any spiritual authority over him or *, 
les hotnmes par la prise qu’ils lui liis —this determination to be ftfe , 
Aoiraaieut snr ohx. L'ambit ton mtk own priest — is, if not the strongest* 
hti mytira det rrtmes , qv'iljit earrtttcr certainly the steadiest and most Cans 
par Ur fauttwiu' dett autrts " That want feeling that he manifests. Wfh, 
bo thus employed the spirit of the age trace it throughout %is Whole oacoatB 
without sharing it, is a theory which The first thing wo hear of him in tftm 
will not stand the light for a moment. House of Commons is a protest, thwd * 
Besides, it is nqt in this manner that of oininons growl, against the pjrquliii ■■ 
history is transacted: we may all be tion of some Arariaian or 
puppets, if you will, tqion the soonc, di\ ii e. “ If these ane the steps M 
but it is not in this fashion that any church piiifement, what are ate to eg? 
one man gets ludd of the wires. The poet r ” Almost the feet gjftmfrtfe weg. 
aupnositioii, whatever honour it may catch of him when ho has taken arm, 
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& as toe capftin of a troop entering 
>t$BfaS cathedral church; and bidding 
\ ^0 surplleed priest, who was reading 
W» liturgy, to cease his fooling, and 
* 0btao down 1 ” And throughout the 
totters which he addresses to the 
{ Speaker from the seat of war, he 
rarely omits the opportunity of hint¬ 
ing, that the soldiers arc worthy of 
that religious liberty for which they 
' have fought so well. “ We pray you, 

' Wt "His people more and more; for 
, ribey are the chariots and horsemen of 
teriel.” And in one of his latest 
’Speeches, he describes jjt as the great 
i “extremity” ef past times, that men 
Were not permitted to preach in pub- 
Sc. unless they were ordained. 

' A rooted animosity to prelatical or 
Other spiritual domination, is the kej - 
POte of this “ melodious worker,” as 
Mr Carlyle calls him. Cromwell 
entered the civil war provided with 
no theory or plan of civil government, 
animated w 1th no republican /.cal; it 
w&s not patriotism in any ordinary 
sense of the Word, it w a*- his contro¬ 
versy with the church of England 
that brought him on the field of battle. 
After fighting against episcopacj, he 
fought with equal -seal against pre&by- 
torianisin; but against monarchy, or 
,ftrr the republic, lu* can hardly be said 
■to ha\e drawn the sword. We all ap¬ 
plaud the sagacity which saw at once 
that tiie strongest antagonist to the 
Honour and fidelity of th<i royalist, 


thoughts dr inflamed bis ardour. 
When, therefore, thb royalists bad 
been conquered, it is not at ail stuv 
prising that he should have seen no¬ 
thing but the difficulties iu the way 
of forming a republic. At this point 
of his history- some excuse fin - Mm 
may be drawn from the very defect 
we are noticing. Ilismiud had dwelt 
on no theory-of civil government — to 
the canse of tiie commomvealth hia 
heart had never been pledged — and 
we can hardly call him, with justice, 
as Godwin does, a traitor to the re¬ 
public. But, on tiie other hand, what 
a gap, what a void, does this disclose 
in the mind of our hero V What should 
we say of one w ho had plunged heart 
and soul into the French Revolution, 
conducted only by his rage against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy V huch 
a one, had he risen to take a leading 
part iu {li.it drama, might lui»e juried 
with greater wwloin and moderation 
than ardent and patriotic meii; the 
vdt-y alienee of any politic al opinion 
or passion might lia\ e enabled liim to 
see more clear!} than otlieis the |*o- 
sition w Inch they ‘ all occupied ; lmt 
this would not justify or palliate the 
original error, the rash, exclusive, 
self-blinding zeal which had brought 
him into that position. 

To the ecclcsiastit al control ersy, 
Cromwell clings throughout with an 
utter recklessness of the fate of civil 
government. When episcopacy had 


was to be found in the passion of the 
#aalol. He enlisted his praying regi¬ 
ment. From that time the battle was 
Won. But the cause was lost. What 
hope could there be for the cause of 
civil freedom, of constitutional rights, 
when the champion who won its vic¬ 
tories was fanatical zeal, and the rage 
Of theological controversy V 
It is the glaring defect in Crom¬ 
well— a defect which he had in com¬ 
mon Vito many others of his time — 
that he threw himself into a revolution 
having for its first object to remodel 
the civil government, animated only 
with the passions of the collateral 
controversy upon ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment. He ^ fought the battle 
Which was to destroy too monarchy, 
without any fixed iuea or desire for 
||p republican government which 
Jit®* bejts substitute. This was not 
t f«e subject that had engaged his 
1 


been vanquished, and prosb} terianism 
threatened to take its place, lu* was 
qidte as willing to plunge the whole 
kingdom into confusion and anarchy 
iu Jiis opposition to this new memy, 
as to toe old. Those who would de¬ 
fend him from the charge of personal 
addiction — all who excuse his con¬ 
duct at this period of toe history, put 
this plea upon record, — and without 
a doubt his hostility to presbyterianism 
was a very great and leading motive 
with him in his opposition to the Par¬ 
liament, and Ms determination to pre¬ 
vent a reconciliation between th« 
House aud the King. When Charles 
was a prisoner at toe Isle of Wight, 
it is well*known that, the Parliament 
were anxious to come* to some terms 
of reconcilement, and toe concessions 
which he then made were voted to bo 
“ a sufficient ground for the future 
settlement of toe kingdom.” Why 
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did Cromwell interfere at this j use- 
tore between the two parties, in sueh 
a Way as entirely ‘to destroy both ? 
His best public ground is his hostility 
to presbyterianism. And wliat was 
the presbytery, that to him it should 
be so distasteful, and an object of so 
great animosity V Its forms of wor¬ 
ship, the doctrines preached by its di¬ 
vines were exactly those he himself 
practised and approved. Tlipre were 
no altars hero, no surplices, no tradi¬ 
tions, no sy mpatbies with Rome, no 
stealthy approximations to her de¬ 
tested idolatries. But there was a 
claim put forward to ecclesiastical su¬ 
premacy , to ordain, and authorise, and 
contiol public preachers, which he 
could not tolerate; and if no other 
motive had existed, he was read} to 
oppose <rv cry settlement, at evciy 
risk, lias ing foi its object to establish 
a claim ol this d( scription * 

We will o)K*u the Lethrs and 
Speeches of Cromwell at thja period 
of the history, and picsent onrieudeis 
with a specimen of his epwtohuy style, 
and one wtmli will go f«u to show 
how little his mind wa> influenced, 
even at Uiis great ciisis. In any thing 
which we should describe as political 
reasoning. Cromwell vas a gieat 
admimstiat(» v but he had no vocation 
for speculative politics, and little at¬ 
tachment to forms of government. 
Framers ot constitution* are not in 
repute at picsent, they have not 
covered themselves, with applause, 
rather with contusion, and this de¬ 
fect in Cromwell’s mind will probably 
be looked upon with great indulgence. 
Nevertheless, people who go to war 
to demolish an existing government, 
Ought to have taken thought for a 
substitute; on iluvi it •> iimpjnbent 
to have a political creed, ana a con¬ 
stitution to set np. At this very mo¬ 
ment when tbe question is no less, 
than whether the king should be put 
to death, and monarchy rooted out of 
the land — ay, and the Pailiamcnt 
coerced, in order to effect these ob¬ 
jects — our Futitan general reasons— 
like a Puritan and nothing better. 

The following letter was addressed 
to Colonel Hammond, then governor 
of the JLsle of Wight. The colonel 
had been distressed by his scruples at 
the extreme courser the army was dis¬ 
posed to take, and had solicited this 


appointment to the Isle of Wight; 9BM. 
retreat from the scene of faction gauD, 
violence. Bat it was precisely is I3mn 
quiet little island that the king too*« 
refuge; hisperplexitfes, therefore,, 
increased and not diminished. Grom* , 
well writes to him to remove jn$<? 
scruples, and makes a characterise ti 
allusion to this circumstance ijWf4 
proves it, as we should say. ' » J 
We must apprise the reader, howv^' 
ever, that it would be dangerous W 
form any opinion upon the reUgwap 
sincerity or insincerity of CrowffIL 
upon extracts from his letters aim t , 
speeches, or even upon any single ' 
letter or specih. From the incon¬ 
gruity we feel between the solemnity 
of the subject of religion, and the 
manner and occasion in which it is 
introduced, and from the use of oeis 
tain expressions long suite consecrated 
to ridicule, it is impossible for a iqo- 
dem readei, on tailing upon sogfe 
isolated passages, not to exclaim, that , 
this is eaut ami In poi risy! But when 
the whole series, or the gteater parU 
oi it, i* ie.nl when the same strain 
ol thought ami feeling, in season aajL 
out ot season, is constantly observed 
— it is equally impossible not to te#t 
persuaded that these letters apd ' 
speei lies body forth tlu* genuine cha- 
ra< tei of the man, and that the writer 
was veidy a solemn and most serious 
peison, in whom religious zeal w£s 
the la*t quality which needed rcia- 
foi cement. 


w Dr*R Robin, — No man rejoicetii 
more to sec a hue from thee than mysfclf. 

I know thou hast long been under trial. 
Thou slialt be no loser by it. AH ttgoga 
must work for the best. 

“ Thou dcsirest to hear of my experi¬ 
ences. I can tell thee, I am*sueh * Uft 4 
as thou did formerly know, having a J 
of sin and death; but 1 thank God, through 
Jesuq Christ our Lord, there is no <m»« 
dejnnation though much inflraity| Mg X * 
wait for the redemption, And m #4# 
poor condition I obtain mercy, ana rriflfcI > 
consolation through the Spirit; Anttfeut 1 
abundant came every day to exrit MU? 
Lfrd and abase flesh—ana herein I mm , 
Some exercise. < 

“As to outward dispensations, it^mr 
may so call them, we bfl ve not been, Wfl fei j 
out our share of beholding some reaMfe*' 
able providences and appearssees of Jh* 
Lord. His presence hath beptf gtanrt > 
ns, and by the light of Ida oouhteka^BS 
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• UtMmt ywmufod (aBudee to to* mu* 
m&t* tfe*) We are »ure the goodness 
^jfiluu Trim dwelt is ft* bash has shined 
N»Ctt SB i and we aan humbly say, we 
; pppur hi whom w^ hare beiiered , who 
>**0 iutd will perfect what remameth, and 
f ttalse m doing what is weU-pleastag in 
IBs eye-eight 

*1 find sente trouble » year spirit, oc- 
8Wfoned first sot only by your sad and 
< burden, as yon call it, but also by 
the dissatisfaction you take at the ways 
4ft Borne good men whom you love with 
g jPMHr heart, who through the principle, 
|| Uphills lawful for a lesser part, if in the 
jwfflgjht, to foxee a numerical m ijonty, Ac 

7 * *To the first c til not your burden 
* tad or heavy If your rather laid it ou 
JJftr, Be intended neither He is the 
. Sinter of light, from whom comes every 
! jatod end perfect gift ; who of His own 
wffl begot tor. Dear Robin, 

bar fleshly reasonings ensnare us These 
make us say‘heavy,’ ‘sad,’ ‘pleasant,’ 

" * easy.’ Was there not a little of thu 
wheu Robert Hammond, through dissa¬ 
tisfaction too, desired r< tuemeut from the 
army, and thought of quiet mfi}e Isle of 
Wight 1 Did not God find him out there 7 
dkelieve he will never forget this And 


“ Yow say, ‘Gadhath appointed autho¬ 
rities among tin nations, to which active 
or passive obedience is to be yielded, 
Thu restdss, in England, in the Parlia¬ 
ment. Therefore, octree or passive le* 
sistance/ &c dee 

" Authorities and powers axe the ordi¬ 
nance of God Thn or that speetes is of 
human institution, and limited Some with 
huger, others with stricter bands, each 
one according to its constitution Bat i 
do not therefore think that the authori¬ 
ties may do any tAiny, apd yet sueh obe¬ 
dience be due All agree that there are 
cases iu which it is lawful to resist If 
so, your ground fails, and so likewise the 
inference Indeed, dear Robin, not to 
multiply woids, the query is, -Whether 
oursbe such a case 1 This, ingenuously, as 
the true question 

“ To this I shall say nothing, though I 
could say very mudi, but only desire thee to 
‘•ee what thou fiadesi in thy own heart to. 
two oi three plain considers liana. First, 
W hethu fhatm populi be a sounc, posi¬ 
tion 1 bioondl if. Whether, in the way in 
hand (the jiarlmmculuiy treaty with, the 
hint,) really and before the Lord, before 
whom conscience has to stand, thn be 
provided for—or if the whole fruit of the 
war is not likely to be frustrated, and all 


HOW I perceive he is to seek aguu ; most like to turn to what it was, and 


PWtly through bis sad and heavy bur Jen, 
£aatd partly through Ins dissatisfaction with 
ihttadV actings 

“ Dear Robin, thou and I were never 
* worthy to be deor keepers m this sei vu e. 
$f4&eu milt seek, seek to know the mmd 
of God in all that chain of providence, 
Whereby God brought thee tlnthcr, and 
that person (thi km /) to thee , how, be- 
fone and since, God tath ordued him, and 
aflfeirs concerning bim, and then tell me, 
Whether there be not some glonous and 
high meaning m all this, above what thou 
hast yet attained 1 And, laying aside 
fky fleshly isason, seek of the Lord to 


worse 7 And this contrary to engage¬ 
ments, exptu it covenants with those whp 
ventared their lives upon those covenants 
and engagements, without whom, per¬ 
haps in equity, leiaxation ought not to 
be 1 JJmdly, Whether this army be not 
a lawful power, called by God to oppose 
and fight against the king upon some 
st ited grounds , and being m power to 
such ends, may not oppese one name efi 
authority, for those ends, as w 11 as an¬ 
other name — since it was not tlie out¬ 
ward authority summoning them that by 
its power mode the quarrel lawful, but 
the quarrel was lawful in itself f if so. 


teach thee what that is, and He mil do 
xt» I dard be positive to say, It is not 
that the wicked should bo exalted that 


* 


flkod should so appear as ludec d He hath 
done. For there is no pc ice to them No, 
ti is set upon tho hearts ot such as fear 
the Lord, aud we have witness upon wit¬ 
ness, that it shall go ill with them and 
thou partakers 

" As to thy dissatisfaction with friends’ 
acting* upon that supposed principle -*I 
Wondei not at that If a man take not 


his own burden well, be shall hardly 
eihete*, especially if involved by so near 
* relation of love and Christian brother- 
QMd as thou art, I shall not take upon 
W#e satisfy { bat I hold myself bound 
*ftW ay thoughts before so dear a friend, 
xnf Lord do His own will. 


it nry be, acting will be justified in /oia 
hutnano.. But truly thakiml of reatonmg 
Duty be mit fiaJity , cithei with or atfamet 
only it is yood to try what truth may be wt 
them Aud the Lord teach u* 

“ My dear friend, let us look into pro¬ 
vident es, surely they mean somewhat. 
They hang so together; have bee/i so con¬ 
stant, so dear, unclouded M ilioe, swain 
malice against God's people, now called 
* saints,’ to root out their name,—and yet 
they these pear saints getting arms api 
therein blessed with defence and more I 
1 desire he that is for a principle of suffer¬ 
ing (passive obeinenee) would not tea 
much slight this. I slight not him who 
is so minded ; but let us beware fort 
fleshly reasoning see more safety in mak¬ 
ing use of this principle than in acting l 
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Who acts, it 1m sual't* not through God 
ti be willing to partwi&alif Oar howto 
are very deoeitfU, eu. the right and on the. 
left. 

K What think yoa of providence dis¬ 
posing the hearts of so many of God's 
people this way — especially in this poor 
sunny, wherein the front God has vouch¬ 
safed to appear! 1 know not one officer 
bat is ob the increasing aide (some over to 
thin opinion.) . . . 

“ Then ncatuNiest somewhat as if by 
acting against tush opposition as is like 
to be, there will be a tempting of God. 
Dear Robin, tempting of God ordinarily 
is either by acting presumptuously in. 
carnal confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence: both these ways Israel tempted 
God in the wilderness, and He was grieved 
by them. Not the encountering of diffi- 
cultiesy therefore, makes us to tempt God; 
but the aotiag before and without faith. 
If the Lord have m any measure per¬ 
suaded His people, as generally He hath, 
of the lawfulness, nay of the duty,— tins 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is 
faith ;.and acting thereupon is acting in 
faith; and the more the difficulties are, 
the more the faith. And it is most sweet 
that he who is not persuaded have patienee 
towards them that are, and judge not; 
and this will free thee from the trouble 
of others’ actings, which thou sayest adds 
to thy grief. . . . 

“ Robin, 1 have done. Ask we our hearts 
whether we think that after all these dis¬ 
pensations, the like to which many gene¬ 
rations rauuot afford, should end in so 
corrupt reason ings of good men, and should 
so hit the designings of bad 1 Thinkest 
thou in thy heart that the glomus dis¬ 
pensations of God point out to this l Or 
to teheh his people to trust in Him and 
wait for better things—when, it may be, 
better are sealed to many of their spiritB 
(indubitably sure to many of them.) 

“ Thie trouble 1 have been at because 
my soul loves thee, and I would net have 
thee Bwerv o or lose any glorious oppor¬ 
tunity the Lord puts into thy hand. The 
Lord be thy counsellor. Dear Rubin, I 
rest thine, 

“ Ouvew Cromwell.” 

For ourbflves, wo cannot read thin, 
and other letters breathing the same 
spirit, without being convinced that 
Cromwell fully shared in those fana¬ 
tical sentiments which prompted the 
army to insist upon the king’s death. 
A contemporary account, from which 
Mr Carlyle, some pages before this 
letter occurs, lms quoted largely, re¬ 
presents this elm of the Puritans in 
exactly the some point of view. Hie 
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officers of the maty k*d made Mil 
overtures to the king, certain offlpigj 
it a reconciliation, wide# bad kmSlj 
fruitless; and wMah had keen, we^$ : 
over, attended with much diriskP* 
and contention amongst 
They had turned aside, it seems, 

“ that path of simplicity they fcpa 
blessed in, to walk in a politic pi 
and were, accordingly, afflicted, ** 
the wages of their backsliding bawtovv' 
with tumults, and jealousies, and fflV 
\ isions. But the godly officers, 
the pious record of Adjutant ABeau 
met at Windsor (Jostle! “and thef#’-* 
we spent one day together in prayer ; s 
inquiring into the causes of that tpl| 
dispensation. And, on the morrow^ 
we met again in the morning; wheamj 
many spake from the Word arntt 
prayed; and the then• Lieutenant* 
General Cromwell did press we# 
earnestly on all there present, fit 
thorough consideration of our actienp\ 
as an army, and of our ways parti-**. 


eularly asprivate Christians; to stihl, 
if any iniqftty could be found in them ; 
and w hat it w as; that, if possibkt, 
might find it out, and so remove tftfc , 
cause of such sad rebukes as weceL 
upon ue, (by reason of our iftiquiti 
as ue judged,) at that time. A 
the way, more particularly, the 
led us to herein was tins: to look, 
back and consider what time it vr-tm 
when, w ith joiut satisfaction, weoouRi 
List say, to the best of our judgments. 
The presence of tlie Lord w as amongst 
us, and rebukes an<f judgments vranff’ 
not, as then, upon ns.* 

By which means we were, by a gra* 
cions baud of the Lord, led to find out 
the very stops, (as were all there 
jointly convinced,) by which we hiuj, 
departed from the Lord, ami provoked - 
Him to depart from as, which wpq 
found to lie. those cursed carnal «oit- v 
frrences, our own conceited wisdom* 
our fears, and want of faith, had 
prompted us, the year before, to en.t**«-** 
tain with the king and his patty,. . 
And at this time, and on this <Steta-* f 
sion, did the then Major Goflfe, (as £ ( 
remember was his title,) make UMtoC 
that good word, Proverbs 1st and 2PL 
Turn you at my reproof; hsftoid I mm - 
pour out g»y Spirit mbs pm, i sMi - 
make, known, my words unit fpfu. m pa 
tine, their “ iniquities,’* their watt oft 
faitiL their earaal conffinsPttMthah 




fatten! mmxMm- 
4t» the tfaiKEattttia^iiQA 
^tof* nation at*ft 
tfve of UMtiuxhfr 
thongte himself and 
WW Bflfe; bo know net 




when they rawfto their li|gh “ 
at, because mood, had a supreme contempt for «tt 
otter offers of the mmaia&atkum torching mere' human 
b^efi negotiating with the polity,—Up move |moa and govern¬ 
or him, in fact, against meat el mankind, He trakted numb 
sftt, ava. offering terms to the sacrednee? of royalty, the ma~ 
ttwas more infatuatioa upon jesty fif the pqrpte, the divinity of a 
Opt to accept, tliA| they were, King; he was delivered Over to the 
not Mflcere in this theirfana- power of enemies, whose glory it was 
ich now so clearly told them to tread down the dories of the world; 


he doing the express will who, so far from finding any sacred- 
'* jmnf to death. Tlioto uebS in his royalty, had classed him 
ftd attention to this (IK- amongst all the wicked kings of the 
mind, know well, that Old Testament, sentenced to he exter- 


jtinghlnf to death. Tho*to 
e'paid attention to this dis- 
the miml, know well, that 
nothing is more violent at one 
epjfc>| nothing i* more flexible at 
tor. Aggdnst $Ue assaults of rea- 
it ^vock,— 4t 4 adamJi; but hi 
tegeat, or a covert passion, it 
~ surprisingly ductile. The 
.» fapaficis gifted with a power 
W$|l equally uphold him, Whether 
JtO the right or to the left, 
h»n change liis course as ofti n 
rtfl, , lie has a logic that is 
te?y%tH tt thj)haut—w hich prov rs him 
«t,tUe light—whel her ho w wuld 
Vaucc or recede. Kuece*.s— it js 
jaVosra •sanction; fkiluie — it K 

kiVU. v ri r rt l lStoocin ._/K. nnMwn >1 



Ok¥Testament, wouteu^od to be oxter- 
minated with the idolatry they lis¬ 
ten'd, and with whom the voiv auda¬ 
city ana fearful temerity of the deed, 
(if this at all affected diem.) would 
add onlv to its merit. Unfortunate 
monaieh! The tide of ^ mputliy runs 
now against him, but we confess still 
to retain our eonyiaaslou for the fallen 
prince,—our compassion, v cry little, it 
may be, of admiration. Wo see him 
contending against fearful odds, keep¬ 
ing np a high ami kingly spirit to tile 
last. So far lie braved It nobly, and 
play ed a desperate game, if not w iselv, 
yet with unshaken nerves. Ills cha- 


yonplease,—(rod’s disappiov.il r.icter, without a doubt, bears, as 
would retreat—a trial onlv of Lingard writes, “the taint ot dtipli- 


you have the heart to 
jjt#$v,Mtoe. In the present case, our 
pipas army, having found it impossible 
$ »<o!%rsiftf .with dm king, has but to spend 
•day hi prayer,” and its fieieo 
i fdinptos its former channel with 
violence tlyin cvei. It has 


citv.” But ft w as a duplicity which, 
in Jiib father’s court, would have liecu 
chuckled over as good practice of 
state-craft. We are strangely fashion¬ 
ed—kings, and all of us—made np of 
fragments of v irtne, in-assorted parcels 
of morality. Charles, when he had 


jdieity,” It raises the cry' of death 1 escape were offered to him. But the 
* t This account, which Adjutcnt Allan Wily and diplomatic monarch thought 

* gives of diseased piety and perilous he was ontithug himself to the praise of 
Iteatidtou, Mr Carlyle ac(ompanies all men of spirit and intelligence, when, 
With interjcctkms of applause, gnd r by fallacious promises and protests* 

, "chders of encouragement. to him, tiops, ho strove to play off one pkrty of 

# * also, It seems <piito tit fchajfctlfo army his enemies against the othei. jftenas 
I ‘should return to its path of “eimpli- practising, to the beat of life ability, 

dip. alt the traditionary lnaxims and ma- 

top to the Very last, did hncuvrek of a subtle pofley. No£ was 






it MmF m was 
fencing Bsthajfc 

‘a«* tafefefe toe* eofertf, qm he a 
t tor tJfe.Vtde 

lttfe»«ty times rake again*# 

tWt cfeaeels 
should war team the mmto «f his 
new and JertfblO enemy?* Yos Have 
taught hhn^iuteorcling td all Oho laws 
of wodtoredk, to $ksife the stag and 
the fox, and now you let loose spqn. 
lumfeewHdhoastofthofefest* flow 
was Charles to leani - what umtotf? 
of being was 0 $hu<ii&m *Gd how if 
strode il*«t«y$ IDs court ioi « would 
have tinight lfim to despise add ridl- 
euh^hl's hkhops to look askofoco wWt 
solemn aversion,—Ijut w ho was there 
to teach him to ft*ar this Puilt^ui V—to 
teach him that he mast forthwith um- 
abate, it he could not < rush V 
It is worth while to continue the 
nanatlvc a little farther. We adopt 
Mr Carlyles words. “At London, 
matters aie coming rapidly to a iriMs. 
Tim resumed d* lotto. * shaU th< army 
remonstrance bo taken into considera¬ 
tion?’ docs not wine out afltmtath'c. 
on the contrary, on TJiui viav the .list, 
it comas out negatn e hv <t nu)oiit\ ot 
ninety. ‘No, we wijl not take it uito 
consideration.’ ‘No?’ The army at 
Windsor thereupon spends again fen 
day in prayer.’ The army at Wind¬ 
sor lias decided on the nun row, that 
it will march to London; marches, 
arrive# accordingly, on Sat today, 
December Sid, ipuurtors itself m 
Whitehall, in St JamesV. ‘ ami other 
great vacant houses iu the skills ot 

a flty and villages about, nooffoHce 
g given auy where.’ fti the duuim 
of modem history, <yic*hnowH not any 
gravet,moA#ote-w'orthyscene; earw- 
egtfts very femh and judgment. .They 
have downed tdfiave justice, these men; 
Jto sWMjodb jnsftee done, and his judg¬ 
ments executed on this earth.” 

Adjutant Alien and Air Carlyle 
ate'hhth oftbe same mind,—take the 
8amebM% of pubtic matters, political 
K and rejigioqs. But the Adjutant liim- 
neSt would qrxto great «yes at the 
fentoncc whim next follows: — 
voir., lxc.—ko. CccLxxvin. 



tmto 

ah *#rs W& 

d fttnes feey^wfedr, d 
renfe !u those l* Let tts 
th his hootfogsHet vg' 
chronology and Strifit 
Ity forcibly* fefefepfg $ feu# 
one hundred Of the 
liamcut, and tints «oi 
rit\ mto a majo#ity ; 
priests " eottti tv ed to actf 
verv rigtooug, set.* . Ji 
laving s.OTn'as this, tt 
smd to enter seriously hpcwi't 
xMleiatioB, momlorpoMuM^. , 
the Kmg’4 death. Wo p®4Sl' 
that Air Carlyle* OcetqpHl -thfe> 
alone W'caawhfcnji 
with his ‘‘abysses.” and 
mug *, ” w e ipfote his cotwltidil 
meat on this went, wMcf?wiH_ 
a apwimen of hhi more fheetious 
ot olocpienee, and the singular fewfe 
L i ipable ot displaying :-r* 

“ This action of the Eagtish ( 
udes did m effect strike a daittj 
death through the heart 
mm ersally in this world’ 
flunkey ism, rant, cloth-worship,* 
w hatci er ugly natflO it*have, hafe 
about incurably d(sk ever Isinoe ( 
is now atkyigth, in-these q 
wry rapidly th iflg, ThCI 
action will not be needfed ftr 
sand years again. Needed,! 
till a now genuine hete-wi 
arisen, has perfected itself; 
time to degenerate intfe* I 
and eloth-w orsliip -again t 
take to be a very long date j&defeft* 
“Tims ends the seomd'^yAifei 
in regicide, in a Centime 
keepers of the Jibertiss Of T 
lu i unishmenj of ddhuiwmfB,, 
iitio i of cobwebs 
ip a government of* 

* 








, RL lowest of antf-fiunkeyism, 
and the' endeatmr after 
and veracity.” 

ir teyisin» Such is the title which 
Vfmnp~aided man thinks fit to be¬ 
ds the loyalty of England 1 But 
indignation would be out of 
A buffoon expression has this 
Ivaartagc, it is unanswerable. Yet 
we -venture to say, that it is a 
Sing game this whieb you aie pUy- 
g, Mr Carlyle, this defiance of all 
on sense and all good taste, 
is a respectability other than 
3&at which, in lhe unwearying love of 
‘JJtee pom jest, y ou delight to call ** gig 
'Rpepectabilrty,” a respectability based 
^^fgfc'Sigenoe and not on “ Loug-Aue 
“^wrings ” whose discstecm it cannot be 
w toiawoke, noi veiy pleasant to 
lure. 

The Commonwealth is proclaimed 
Vt«ound of trumpet. The king and 
* lords are cashiered and di'-uussed 
house oi representatives aud a 
kjfuh’cjii of state form the constitution 
Isp'^aglad. Cromwell is one ol tin 
«ft»Q»cu. But for the pr< sent (lie wai 
*$%ifrelaiid c.urries hun aw a} fiom the 
Mgpfme of polities. 

(Oaathis Irish campaign. Mr Carhle 
jbfeMks out, asmav be supposed, in a 
Wiia of exultation, lie ulway s 
- at blood and battle His 
iUMfyy'O** W* poctrj—not admirable 
^Seucvnr it «my bellows heie to a 
; beat. W e are as little disposed 
1 wrhaps as himself, to stand “ slniek- 
Injg put" wer the militai v seventh •> 
this campaign, but if we could 
Wtg ourselves to lielicvc that Mi 
* ClariyJe is really serious in nliat he 
mrifeg, v& should say that the most 
inapracricabie maudlin oi Jieace soeio- 
kire, or “ftoussesa-senthnentulism,” 
'.were windosn itself tomupml to liis 
"town outrageous and fanatic al strain 
M tbe apofogist of Cromwell will be* 
( toafeRt to rest his case on the plain 
s,4jr»u»d o)ien to all generals and cap¬ 
tains m whom has devolved the task 
of satyeathig a rebellious and insurrer - 
t&cawry Country—on the plain ground 
tbit th^ object is to be more epeedily 
_ igfieeted, and with less bloodshed and 
misery to the inhabitants, by carrying 
on the war at the commencement 
the utmost severity, (thus broak- 
pg ^ wn at once the spirit of msnr- 
t pcfaon,) than by prolonging the con- 

? 


GremweB. [April, 

# test through am exercise of leniency 
' and forbearance—we are not aware 
that any decisive answer can b* 
given to him. It is an awful piece of 
surgery to contemplate —one may be 
excused, if one shudders both at it $nd 
the operator—but, nevertheless, it 
may have been the wisest course 1 to 
puisne. As a general rule, every on© 
will admit that—it war there must.be 
—it is better that it should be shout 
and violenj^than long and indecisive;,, 
for there is uotluug so mischievous, 
so destructive oi the industry and 
moral character of a people, as a war 
which, so to sjieak, dotuestimates itself 
amongst them Put aside “the 
saint” ontireh,—let us see only the 
soldier,—and ( hum well's <ampaign in 
Ireland may present nothing more 
tenibU than what ilsewheu*, and in 
the ( mnuigns of othu* generals, we 
arc nccifstumcd to icganl .isihemeces- 
san (vihi oi war; nothing more than 
what a Timnne, a <\mde, or <a 
Prediru of Prussia, might have ap- 
pl mded m piuctisecL But this is 
pmiselv the last thing our editor 
would ]»e disposed to do; anv so 
(ommon-plnco and < ommou-sense 

view of the matter, wonld have lawn 
irtterlv (list istelul lie dors bring 
the 'aint veiv pumnneully ujkto the 
held, and we are to recognise in 
Ciomwell—“an armed soldier, ter- 
iibh as Death, relentless as Doom; 
doing (rod's judqmtntt, on the enetnu s 
oj Cod'" 

P It is a phenomenon,” he continues, 
“noi ol )oyful natuie; no, but of 
awful, 1o be looked at with pious 
t(iioi and aarc Not a phenomenon 
winch you are taught to recognise 
with blight wniies, and tall in love 
With at sight.—thou,art thou worthy 
to love with a thing; worthy to 
do other Uun lmte it, and shriek 
ovir it? Barest thoa wed the 
Heaven’s liglitning, then; tod say to 
it, tiodlike One? is iltf own life 
beautiful and terrible to thee; steeped 
in the eternal depths* in the eternal 
plendoBrsv”—(Vol. ii. p. 53.) * 

Xu the dcsji&tfh which C'wwowell 
addresses to the Speaker, Lentiiall, 
after the storm of Tredalj, otherwise 
Drogheda, we observe that tbe Pnri- 
tan is as strong as ever, but thatch© 
Soldier }an$ the great Captain speak 
out with increased boldness- Our 
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sectarian 'forme* of St Ires, who 
brooded, by the dark waters of the 
•Ouse, over the wickedness of sur- 
pliced prelacy, whose unemployed 
spirit sank at times Into hypochon¬ 
dria, and was afflicted with “strange 
fancies about the town-cross'* 1 has 
been moving for some time in the 
very busiest scene the world could 
fcmlsti him, and has become the 
great general of his age The spirit 
of the “ lag wars’ 1 has entered, and 
grown up side by side with his Puri¬ 
tanism The ardour of the battle 
folly possesses him; he is the con- 
qnefor always in the tremendons 
charge lie makes at the head ot his 
Ironsides ] and ho lets appear, not¬ 
withstanding his self-dens mg style, 
a consei utsness and a triumph in Iih 
own skill a> a tactician lb* is still 
tile genuine Pm it,in, Tint the t u(hums 
life, «u> administratm' duties of a 
soldier and a general, h ivo abo bmt 
busv in modifying his <haiiUter and 
ealliug forth and exercising iliat -< lf- 
coufidenee, which he mil b> and bv 
recognise as “ faith” and the leading 
ot Providence, when he assumes the 
place of dictator of his country 
Pium one passage in this despatch 
It would ajipcar that his seventy at 
flic storm of Drogheda was not 
wholly the result ol predetermined 
policy, bnt rose, in part, from the 
natural passion which the sword, and 
the desperate struggle f< »r life, c all fori h 
“ Divers of the eneraj retreated 
into the Miil-lUonnt. a place very 
strong atid of difficult access The 
governor, Sir Aithur Ash Un, and 
divers considerable Olivers being 
there, onr men gutting np to them, 
wttre ordered by me to put them all 
to the sword. And , mriitd, being m 

the bent of fiction, I foi bade them to 
spare any that were in arms in the 
town, and, T fhiuk, that night they 
put tq the sword about 2000 men: 
•divers of tne Officers and soldivis 
bring fled over the bridge into the 
other jiart of the town, where about 
100 of them possessed St Peter’s 
church steeple, some the west gate, 
and others a strong round tower next 
the gate called St Sunday’s. These 
being Summoned to yield to mercy, 
rebuk'd; whereupon I ordered the 
steeple of &t Peter's church to be 
Area, wwn orus of them war heard 



to saf In the midst nt the flwtun 
* <to 3 teawn me, God confound UHffl 
1 hurt!, I burn.’” ' 

In the same despatch there israthofr 
a noticeable passage, which DfosttUMU 
the manner in which the 
general was accustomed to 
the Roman Catholics and their* 
ship. There may be some who b« 
been so far deceived bv the freqn 
use of the terms “ religions tolertb^ 
tiem ” in eonjunetion with the ntrifttf 
of Ciomwell, as to attribute to hifo* 
a portion of that liberal spirit whtam 
is the greatest boas* of cultivate® 
minds in the present century. fSbl 
religion? toleration extended only W 
tbe small circle of sects whose Christ 
ti,m doctrine, whose preaching, and 1 
w hose forms of w orxliip were abnoefc 
identical it was pist the same toio- 
lition that a Baptist dissenter of 
«'u (lav mav In* supposed toextdHt 
towards au Independent djssenfcdfc; 
oi a initnbu of the Countess or 
ITnntingdou’s connexion. The III* 
dependents diffeied fiom the Prosby*' 
ten ms in no one deHuite article df 
creed, with thi* exception—that 
M*t no value upon ordination , awtf 
v iohurtltP objected to the restraining 
nn\ good man from public preachfogt 
oi * any *»t the ministrations of a phis 
tor. 1 m c au-e l»> vv anted this authorisa¬ 
tion of a v l»Ible < ht^'li. Per IhhJ 
point of “religious trCodom*’ (alt ex¬ 
pression which in tlieir months had 
little other than this narrow significa- 
lioii) thev had to contend with thft 
Presbv terians Tlie sort which ban 
to resist oppression, or the restrahtfo 
of power, ust's, of course, the Inn- 
gunge of toleration The Indepen¬ 
dent* hv«h 1 it in tlieir controversy with 
the Piosbyterians, jnst as the latter 
had employ od it in their eontrovett# 
with Episoopaev. Bnt IiHtafNNtfT 
dents and Presbvteriatih were tdtied 
intolerant ot the Episcopalian of ft* 
Roman (Catholic. All sorts 
age preached toleration whtm # 
l>owerfol adversary was to be 
rated—preached it then, and fouMt 
only The Independents coming last 
upon the field, preached it last; Ml 
they have no title beyond oth&fcM 
the' spirit of toleration. *CratiMp 
jnit down the mass as h« woaiipK 
down a rebellion—as 
cidedly, as rigorously. 
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continued the 
these people, at the 
tip ffits mass in some paces of 
4 tha£ hail been monasteries; 
VVardtfgi'ew so insoliell&t, that, 
'lest Lord’s day before the stohn, 
^Protestants were thrust out of 
grtjipt,church calkxl St Peter’s, ami 
V 1*1 public m'a §8 there; and in 
* ijory nlape near 1000 of them 
■' pam>lice-^<t clear judgment) 
tt to the sword, fleeing thither 
>y. I believe all their friars 
locked on the head promis- 
f hut two; tlip oue of which 
father Peter Taaff, brotlier to 
Lord Taaff, whom the soldiers 
tile next day and made an end 
Tile 4 other was taken in the 
, . Toner, under the repute, (the 
tjfitite) of a lieutenant, and when 
1 ^understood that the officers in that 
i tower had no quarter, he confessed 
he was a Mar ; but that did not s.t\ c 

t Ireland was no sooner Subjected by 

> this unflinching and terrific severity, 
than the presence of the great general 
of the Commonwealth was needed in 
ficotlaM. The* Scots had no pre¬ 
dilection for a republic, no desire 

* Whatever for it; f hey were bent solely 
Oft fheir covenant, tlieiv covenant and 

Stuart Mug. It was a conibiua- 
ijVcry difficult to achieve. Xe\ er¬ 
icas they took their oath to both, 
i liud iBJMvhed into England to ostab- 
fbh , them both o\er the United 
jpagdoxn. Here was sufficient en- 
jfjmeiftfem at hi! events; sufficient, and 
if proper kind, one would think, 
i £o mini, the sympathies of our editor 
“ad Jte does look upon the Scots at 
& time as an “ heroic nation.” 
l^tf ynfortuuatelj, it is precisely the 
£f$©le nation that his own great hero 

* isgbopt to combat and subdue. lie 
U compelled, therefore, npon his part, 

4 «|? *the faithful bard and miustrel of 
thhsen champion, to give them 
em, and their covenant, and 
king—to merciless sarcasm. 

> r eed, h6 tells us, that the groat, 

’ the sole fault of t)m Scots, was pre- 

eteeffr this—that they did not produce 
a Grpmwell. ** With Oliver born 
Ufotch,” he says or sings, “ one sees 
hot but the whole wodfl might have 
p^cotne Puritan l” % 

However, he launches fals Puritan 



* * 
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heflo against the godly arid heroic na¬ 
tion with Ml sound of trumpet, not 
unmixefl with a certain vague and* 
solom ■* voice of prophecy. 

“ In^ such Spirit goes Oliver Vo the- 
wars—a god-lhtoxicatCd ‘man,, as 
Novalis elsewhere phrases it. 1 have 
asked myself, if any whcr&in modem 
European history, or even in jmefeut 
Asiatic, there was found a man prac^ 
tising this mean world’s affairs witn 
a heart more tilted by the idea of the 
Highest? Bathed in the'eternal 
splendours—it is so he walks our 
dim earth: this man is one Of faw. 
He is projected with a terrible force 
out of the Eternities, and in the 
Times and their arenas there is no¬ 
thing that can withstand him. It is 
groat; to ns it is tragic ; a thing that * 
should strike ns dumb! My brave 
one, thy old nolfte prophecy m diving 
older than Hebrew Ibivid; fljd as 
the origin of man; and shall, trough 
in wider than those supposed, 
be inlfilled.”—(P. 172.) 

\\ c* feel no disposition to follow 
('i omw ell to the Scottish wavs, though 
“ bathed in the eternal splendours.” 
Wo hardly know of any thing in liis- 
torv to our taste more odious than 
this war between the Scottish Cove¬ 


nanter and the English Furitnn; the 
one praying clamorously for vic¬ 
tory against “ a‘blaspheming general 
and a sectarian army;” the other 
animating his battle with a psahn, 
and charging with a “Lord, arisef 
and let thy enemies be scattered,” or 
some such exclamation. Both gene¬ 
rals, in jfche intervals of actual war, 
sermonise cash other, and with much 
the same spirit that they light. Their 
diplomacy is a tangled preachment, 
and texts are their war-eries. Mean¬ 
while, both are fighting for the gospel 
of Christ! only one will have it with y 
the other without the covenant !• Such 
“ eternal splendours” are not inviting 
to us. We will - step on at once *o t 
the battle of Worcester, Which con¬ 
cluded both thq Scottish war, and »U 
hopes for the present of the royalist 

party. * * 

This last of liis battles and his vic¬ 
tories dismisses the great Puritan 

from the wars. It is a striking 

despatch which he writes flora tho 
field of Worcester, lie is still Hie 
unmitigated Puritan; he fcttliprspefceft 


m*i * 

to Speake t HtpntbalL but he , 
pomewhgt n»>» 4o|pwtie$lIy; There 
is an air of authority jy the sermon. 
We all know. tyat godly exhalation 
may jbo made to express, almost every 
shade of human passionas a hat son 
and what wife has not folt who has 
lived under the dominion and dis¬ 
course of one of these “rulers in 
Israel.” The Parihunent felt, no 
Houbt, the difference between the set- 
mens of their general and those ot 
their chaplain. 

Cromwell and the army return to 
London It is now that the Common¬ 
wealth is to he roj.ll) put upon its 
trial. Ilitheito the arui), that had 
made and could unmake it, had been 
occupied fir-t in li eland, then m 
/Scotland ,‘aiul the minds ol people at 
hvu h had been equally occupied in 
watching its achievements. The 
ConwjLomvealth has lived iq>oii the 
expiations of men It lias bun 
itself an expectation It is mm tu be 
perfected, its otganisation to be com¬ 
pleted, its uuthout) established 

But Cioiuwell w as not a Washing¬ 
ton. Not onl) did lie want that 
serene and steady v atuc w hu h coim- 
fcelled the ehampiou ol American inde¬ 
pendence to ictiie into the lanhs of 
the constitution—toumiaiidci in the 
held, private soldier in the utj—not 
oul) dill he fail in this uvi< x it tut*, 
and found it haul to u'sign tin saaj 
.and autlioi it) he had no long evci- 
rised; but tfie inestimable ad' antages 
of a constitutional government his 
mind hivd not been cultivated to ap- 
preciato. His thoughts had lntheito 
taken anothei diiection. His specu¬ 
lative habits tbeolog) had moulded, 
his active Imbibe bad Ik'cu foimed in 
the camp. 11 c felt that he could 
admiuistei the government 1 letter 
limit on) ot the men aiound linn 
we will give him audit, too, for the 
full inteution to administer it ton- 
seicntiouel), and tor the good of the 
nation, but tor thjjse cnbuged views 
of the more ga lightened patriot, who 
is solicitous to prov ide not alone foi 
the present necessities, but foi the 
future long life of a peojilt—he had 
them not. He grew afterwards into 
the statesman, as he h#d grown iqjto 
the soldiery but at,this time the Puri¬ 
tan general had very little teepeet for 
human institutions,, 


OvtyNUtt' . - 

We .wj*t 
e'vto with $je, 
a mmtdfc ^uhPhai 
in Englandl Bat ,1 
hand; hie great alb 
zeal, weye never 
service. - lie kept 
the army, jffo gathered 'blfl 
Ini, full bc%lrti stnndW afl»l 
rtdns of the civil war: suUmyl mi 
see that lie alone kept Us mb; 
there. .When the Unhappy , Pa 
ment, struggling with its erdtj ... 
banassmentrt, not knowing hair, 
dlssulv c itsflf witli safety, had hroti 
down 04 it tho impotence, i 
trust, the contempt of men—whejl 
had allowed its membetfeto leap Htcf 
full lianest of a people’s jealodsieli ■ 
and suspicions—when at length thqy 
w eie on tlie jpint of extricating theta- 
selves b) a bill dcteimining the mode 
of electing a successor —then hel Htmn i 
fc i c d. and cfisbolv ed them! ™ T 

A question may be raised, how fSt 
Cioiuwell had the povvei, if tmeh had 
lieen his wi-h, to take ovei the army 
to the side of the Vailiamcnt, to lead 
it mto due allegiance to-the Common- 
w ealth. The officers of the-army and 
the niembeis of the Parliament formed 
the two rival pftweis iu the kingdom. 
Ciouiwell, it may be said, could ndt 
have united them, could only make 
his choice between them. It would 
luiv e been onlj a fiaition of the artnv 
tl^it he could have carried over with 
him. The div ision lietw een the conn- 
oil of ofliceis and the Pailiameut waft 
too wide, tly' alienation too conttrmda 
and inveterate, to have been healed 
by one man, or ) ieldod to the Influ¬ 
ence of one man, though it was thV 



w as thrust forw ard by a revolutiOttltty v 
movement, which, according tef tip. 
law of such movements, must * 
have earned him forw ard in* the tf*' 
or left him deserted or dowu-tp)dc 
iu the rear. 4 

This would be no flattering 
But whatever truth tlidfcp may' 
this view of the case, Ciomweu i 
manifested ai\> intention or any fa 
to quit the cause of the Hftay w 1 
of iliePoiliauient. Ilwwan hen ‘ 
sonl with tWarmy] It ijfaft tht 
per er lay; It was thorfi he fo 





.. .. lie WWt sympathised 
walked at the head of the araey 
.Si iu the war. it was alone 
be entered the House of Jfajrlia,- 
loae “ in his gray stockings 

. black coat,” with no staff at 

fyflteers shoot him, uo military parade, 
«nly a few of his Ironsides in the 
" lobby. Though aware he should have 
) tfep support of his officers, there is no 
i'woof.that he had consulted them. 
Sfce danffig deed was A**. And it Is 
one of the most daring deeds on 
j%covd. The execution of the King— 
taTthai day when kings were some¬ 
thing more ia the ini agination of men 
than they are now—was indeed an 
audacious act* Bat it wai- shared 
Wdih others. This dissolution of the 
Parliament, and assumption of the 
dictatorship— this facunaalone all his 
m compeers, met in oue legi-Uth e 
djarity, and bidding tliem one and all 
fSBart—strikes us as the bolder deed. 

The scene has been often described, 
hot nowhere so well, or so lull}, as 
Twr Mr Carlyle. We cannot resist 
4$>6 pleasure of quoting his spirited 
account of this notable transaction. 

11 *The Parliament sitting as usual, and 
being in debate upon the bill, which it 
fami thought would have been passed that 
«fey, ‘ the Lord General Cromwell camo 
hate the House, clad iu plain black < lothes 
gad gray .worsted stockings, and sat 
down, as he used to do, in au ordinal y 
fiace.’ For some time ho listtns to tins 
foteresilag debate on the bill, beckoning 
Cate to llarrison, who came over to hiui, 
jupd answered dubitatiugly. Wliereupon 
the Lord General sat still for about a 
quarter of an hour longer. But now the 
, question being to be pnt, That this bill do 
KPW pass, hp beckons agaiu to Harrison, 
i4*9U» * This M^the time; I mast do >t!’ 
Cud so ‘ rose up, pnt off his hat, and 
Pfnlsfe, At the fiist, and for a good 
Whiles he spake to the commendation of 
the Parliament, for their pains and care 
ef the public good; but afterwards ho 
cluangod his style, told them of their 
4njh8tioe, delays of justice, self-interest, 
and other faults,’rising higher and higher 
into a very aggravated style indeed. An 
honourable member, Sir Peter Wentworth 
by name, not known to my readers, and 
by me better known than trusted, rises to 
order, as we phrase it; says, ‘ It is a 
strange language this ; unusual _ within 
the walls of Parliament this! And from 
a trusted servant, too ; and one whom we 
bare so highly honoured} and one—’ 


with. 


* Com, com,’ exclaims my Lord Genera^ 
in a very high key, ‘we have bad enough 
of this*—and in foot my Lord General, 
now blaring all up into clear conflagra¬ 
tion, exclaims, ‘ I will put an end to your 
prating,’ and steps forth into the floor of 
the House, and ‘clapping on his hat,* 
and occasionally ‘ stamping the floor with 
his feet,’ begins a discourse which no maa 
can report 1 He says—Heavens 1 he ia 
heard saying: * It is not fit that you 
should sit here any longer 1 * You haver 
sat too loug here for any good you have 
been doing lately, * You shall now give 
placo to better men ! Call them in P 
adds he, briefly, to Harrison, in way of 
command ; and some * twenty or thirty* 
grim musketeers enter, with bullets in 
thoir snaphances; grimly prompt fbr 
orders; and stand iu some attitude of 
carry arms there. Veteran men : men of 
ihight and men of war, their Faces are as * 
the faces of lions, and their feet are wife 
the roes upon tbe mountains, not 


as 

beautiful to honourable gentles^a at 
this moment! flp 

“‘You < all yourselves a Parliament,’ 
continues my Lord General, m clear blaze 
of confkigiatiou. 1 You are no Parlia¬ 
ment ! borne of } ou are drunkards,’ and 
his o} e flashes ou poor Mr Chalmer, an 
official man of some value, addicted to 
the bottle ; * some of you are’—and he 
glares into lienry Martin and the poor 
Sir Peter, who lose to order, lewd livers 
both—‘ living iu open contempt of God’s 
commandment^. Poll owing your own 
gieedy appetitis, aud^ the devil's com- 
maudments. Corrupt, unjust persons/ 
and heie I think he glanced ‘at Sir Bul- 
strode Wliitlockc, one of the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Great Seal, giving him and 
others very sharp language, though he 
named them not.’ 4 Corrupt, unjust per¬ 
sons, scandalous to the profession of the 
Gospelhow ean you be a Parliament 
for God’s people 1 Depart, I say, and 
let us June done with you. In tbe mump 
of God-go! ^ 

“ The House is of course all en its feet 
—uncertain, almost, whether not on its 
head: such a scene as was never seen, 
before in any Hoii'-e of Commons. His¬ 
tory reports with a shudder that my 
Lord General, lifting the sacred mace 
itself, said, ‘ Whatwhall we do with this 
bauble ? Take it away!’—and gave it t» 
a musketeer. And now—‘Fetch him 
down P says he to Harrison, flashing on 
the Speaker. Speaker Leutllall, more an 
ancient Iiomaa titan any thing else, de¬ 
clares, He will not come till forcSd. 
* Sir/ said Harrison, ‘ I will lend yon a 
hand on which Speaker LenthaU came 
down, and gloomily vanished. They all. 
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vanished; flooding gloomily, clamorously 
out, to their ulterior businesses, and 
respective places of abode: the Long 
Parliament is dissolved l * It's you that 
have forced me to this,' exclaims my 
Lord General, ‘I have sought the Lord 
night end day, that Ife would rather slay 
me than put mo npon the .doing of this 
work.' ‘ At their going out, some say the 
Lord General said to young Sir Harry 
Vane, calling him by his name. That he 
might have prevented this ; but that he 
was a juggler, and had not common 
honesty.' *0 Sir Harry Vane,' thou, 
with thy subtle casuistries and abstruse 
hair-splittings, thou art other than a 
good one, I think ! ‘ The Lord deliver 
me from tliee, Sir Harry Vane ! ’ ‘All 
being gone out, the door of the House 
was locked, and the key, with the mice, 
i as 1 heard, was carried away by Colonel 
Otiey,' and it is all over, and the un¬ 
speakable catastrophe has come, and 
remains.”—(Vol. li. p. SOI.) 

Tfe usurpation of Cromwril ih, wo 
belim 1 , generally considered jh the 
most fortunate event which, under the 
jieculiur circumstance*, of the country, 
could have occurred. The people, it 
is said, wen 1 not prepared for a re¬ 
public. The .ittempt, therefore, to 
establish one, would have been at¬ 
tended by incessant tumults . its short 
and.precarious existence would have 
bocu supported Ivy the ftcaflolil ami 
the prison. It would have terminated 
indeed, as did the Protectorate, inti 
Restoration, but the interval between 
tin* death of Charles I. and the aices¬ 
sion of his. son, would have been* 
passed in a very different manner. 
Under the Protectorate the country 
rallied its strength, put forth its nav ai 
power, obtained jteaee at borne, and 


rropeot abroad. Under a republic, it 
fpuld have probably spent its force, 
and demoralised itself, in intestine 
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nsfy torious gmmi and 'the PaitlMftdfei* 
and of forming a republic. But we 
Mg not disposed to think that the catttMj 
was hopeless. Had the Parliament? 
“y been allowed to recruit its wwttowtil 
iiav without dissolviagitaelf — themeaaanh’ 
LVjg whioh it constancy desired, and whkfl^ 
t ^ e Cromwell wonid not hear of, thougtuf-! 
rry without a doubt, it was the very Jim 
, he of conduct which his own practieafl 
he sagacity w ould have led him to, if h|jr 
aon heart had been in the business—the 
lou, minds of m$n would him 1 had time to 1 
use . settle and reflect, and a mode of ms* 

1 a vermnent, which had already existed' 
for some years, might have been 
AU adopted by the general consent. 

“ e We look upon the. Restoration very 
nc l calmly, veiy satisfactorily, for whom 
un . a second revolution has ])lacod another 
uid dynasty upon tlie tltroue, governing 
upon principles quito different front 
we t hose which were rooted in the StiuUGtek 
the We see the Ito-.tur.ition, with The, 
the Revolution of 1 <JH 8 at its back, and, 
ry, almost consider them as on§ event. 

it Rut a most loy al and contented sub* 
iv- jeet oi’ (|ueen Victoria, would have 
to been a Commonwealtlminan in these 
ut- days. How tould it then have been 
ml foreseen that all the power, and privi** 
ive loco, anil splendour of royalty, should 
.ml c\i.st only to protict the law, to -wenne 
I oil the equal rights of all—that monarchy, 
ta let,lining a traditionary awe and nut- 
*oa jesty derivt'd fro.n remote times; 
i*s- -Uoukl remain amongst us to supply 
■on* to a representative government that 
,er. pow erful, constant, and impartial ex*- 
try cutivc which, from the mere element* 
i ai ol* a republic, it is so difficult to ex- 
ud tract? Who could have imagined.that 
it a popular legislature, and the supre¬ 
mo, macy ot the law, could haw been mk 
ne (intimately combined and secured rut* 


strife and by a succession of uvolu- 
tiouary movements. 

But if thin view be quite correct, it 
will not justify Cromwell. It is oue 
thing to be satisfied with the course 
of events, quite another with the con- 
dnet of the several agents in them. 
Cromwell, iu the position in Vhich lie 
stood, as an honest man ami a patriot, 
should have done his best for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Commonw ealth; and 
this ho did not. We are far, as wc 
have said, from venturing to give a 
decisive opinion on the probability 
(with the united efforts of the vie- 


dcr the shadow of the monarchy? , 
Enlightened minds at that time Ooaiff-. 
not have looked calmly towards 
Restoration; they probably thought ^'* 
or would hiive been led to think, tl 
m the position they then were, it 
better to take the constitution of IIol- \ 
laud, than the government of Frowsy 
for their model. £ 

But the multitude — with what. OVo ,, 
tluisiasiu they Welcomed the restae*/ 
tion of the Stuarts! Very tr*e. Bf# 
the Protectorate was no antagonlib# 
monarchy. Republican pride was 
never called forth to Contend in the 






had taken place siaee the fitaae- 
of the Long Parliament was 
by mere arbitrary authority, 
present Parliament, however 
together, most consider itself 
r tmly legitimate, the only couatitu- 
ii power: it must look into this 
_j8trnment of government. Bat if it 
jjj* impossible not to commence the 
A f$KlBBsloa, it was equally impossible 
qwtr to conclude it. We all know to 
length a debate will run upon a 
"tntkmal question; and here 
[ was not one such question, but 
i whole constitution to be discussed, 
t vain they debated u irom eight in 
i morning to eight at night, with an 
pr for refreshment about noon: ” 
#*» was no probability of their ever 
p «0Uifig to. a conclusion. 

. Tine would never do. Oliver shuts 
*Wp tike Parliament-house, stations 
-his,musketeers at the door, calls the 
members to him, presents them with 
* parchment, “ a little thing,” to 
sigh, acknowledging his authority, 
and tells them ho will open the door 
«f the House to audi only as shall 
put their names to it. W e w jjd quote 
same parts.of tin* speech he made to 
them on this occasion, and our readers 
■hail judge whether such a speech, 
defivered by the living muHCroiuweU, 
W«s likely to Ml in effect, whether it 
• Was deficient m meaning or in energy. 
Jtifc shall omit the parenthetical com- 
Jnprts of the editor, because, kow- 
%T«t these may amuse and ] ebevc the 
..leader who is making liis w ay through 
’the wlwde woi’k, and who becomes 
familiarised with their style, they 
,weald only confuse and distract the 
ition in a brief extract. The 
fie words or phrases which he lias 
reduced, merely to make the sense 
dhwr, are retained wlienever they are 
reoUy necessary tor this purpose, and 
without the inverted commas by 
wilieli they arc properly distinguished 
in the text. We will premise, that 
rae protestations which Cromwell 
here makes, that he did not seek the 
Ipvammeni, bat was earnestly peti¬ 
tioned to undertake it, may well, in 
part, be trua* When he had once 
dissolved the Long Parliament, it was 
'*m lunger a matter of choice for him- 
tfiif or others whether he would take 
Lah* reins of government. To whom 
ffKua he cwmmit them? From that 
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time, the government rested upon his 
shoulders. » If he had manifested a 
Wish to withdraw from the burden he 
had thus brought down upon himself,, 
there is no doubt but that he would 
have been earnestly petitioned to re¬ 
main at his post. The greatest enemy 
of Cromwell*#' he had been a lovqp 
of his country, would have joined in 
such a petition; would have besought 
him to remain at the helm, now he 
had thrown all other steersmen over¬ 
board. No ; he must not quit it now.* 
lie is thcic for the rest ot his life, to> 
do battle with the waves, and navi¬ 
gate amongst rocks and quicksands as 
best he may. 

Let us he.u his own statement and 
defence of the manner in whiili ho 
became advamed and “captive” to 
his high and perilous place. 

“ Gevtllmi n,— It is not long since I 
met yon tn this place, upon an occasion 
which gave me much more content and 
comfort than this doth. That which 1 
have now to say to yon will need no pre¬ 
amble to Jet me into my discourse; for 
the o< cabion of this meeting is plain 
enough. 1 could have wished, with all 
my heart, there had been no cause for it. 

“ At our former meeting 1 did ar quaint 
jou what was the first use of this govern¬ 
ment wliuh hath called you hither, and 
by the authority of which yon have como 
hither. Among other things which J 
then told jou ot, I said you were a Free 
Parliament; and so you are, whilst jou 
own the government and authority which 
cabled you luthei. Put certaihly that 
woid (b'rec Parliament) implied a reci¬ 
procity, or it implied nothing at alL In¬ 
deed, there wao a reciprocity implied and 
expicsbed; and J think your actions and 
carriages ought *o be =uitable. Bat 1 
se» it will be necessary for roe now a 
little to magnify my office, which 1 h&vjr 
not been apt to do. i have been of this 
mind, X have been always of this mindv 
since 1 fiist entered upon my office. If 
God will not bear it up, let it sink!— hut 
if a duty be incumbent upon me, to bear 
my testimony to it, (which m modesty £ 
have hitherto forborne,) I am, ih some 
measure, necessitated thereunto : and 
therefore that will be the prologile to my 
discouise. 

“ I called not mjself to this place. I ' 
say again, I called not myself to tbif 
place 1 Of that God is witness: and I 
have many witeeseMkWho, I do italie^o, 
could lay down thfeir lives bearing wit¬ 
ness to the truth of that, namely, that £ 
called not myself to thm place 1 And* 
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' being in it, I bear net wtomw to myaslf 
or my offioe; but Qed aad the people of 
these notions lrare also borne testimony 
to it. If my calling bo from God, and 
my testimony from too people, Qod and, 
the people shall take U from me, else I bill 
not part with it/ I should be false to the 
trust that God bath placed in me, and to 
the interest of the people of these nations 
it I did. 

“ 1 was by birth a gentleman ; liring 
neither in any considerable height, nor 
yet in obscurity. I have been called to 
toereral employments in tbe nation—to 
serve in Parliament and others; and, 
not to be over-tedious, 1 did endeavour 
to discharge the duty of an honest man, 
iu those aery ices, to God and his people’s 
interest, and to the Commonwealth; 
having, when time was, a competent 
acceptation in the hearts of men, and 
some evidences thereof. 1 resolve not to 
recite tbe times, and occasions, and op¬ 
portunities, which liave been appointed 
me by God to serve him in ; nor the pre¬ 
sence and blessing of God, therein bearing 
testimony to me. 

“ Having had some occasion to see, 
together with my brethren and country¬ 
men, a happy period put to our sharp 
wars and contests with the then common 
enemy, 1 hoped, in a private "capacity, to 
hare reaped the fruit and benefit, together 
with my brethren, of our hard labours 
and hazards : the enjoyment, to wit, of 
peace and liberty, and the privileged of a 
Chiistiau and a man, in some equality 
with others, according as it should please 
the Lord to dispense unto me. And 
when l say God had put an end to our 
wars, or at least brought them to a very 
hopeful issue, very near an end,—after 
Worcester fight,—l came up to London 
to pay my service and duty to the Par¬ 
liament which then sat, hoping that all 
inmds would have been disposed to answer 
what seeiucd to be the mind of God, 
namely, to give peace and lest to his 
people, and especially to those who had 
bled more than others in the carryhig on 
of tho military affair*,—1 was much dis¬ 
appointed of my expectation. For the 
issue did not prove so. Whatever may 
be boasted or misrepresented, it was not so, 
not so'/ 

“ I can say iu the simplicity of my 
soul, l love not, 1 lovo not,—1 declined it 
in my former speech,'—1 say, I love not 
to rake into sores, or to discover naked¬ 
nesses 1 The thiug I drive at is this: I* 
say to you, I hoped to have had leave to 
retire to a private life. I bogged to be 
dismissed of my charge ; 1 begged it 
again aad again ; and God be judge be¬ 
tween me and all men if 1 lie in this 


matter t That I Ke ant in natter of 4 
is- known to vary many j, bat wl 
tell a lie in my heart, os labouring to " 
present to you what was not-upon 1 
heart, I say the Load b% judge; Letr 
charitable men, who measure other* j 
themselves, judge as they please. AtM 
the matter of fact, I say it is "tmte. 
to tho ingenuity and integrity «f 
heart in that desire—I do appeal, so4 
fere, upon fhe truth of that also, 
could pot obtain what my soul ^ 
for. And the plain truth is, I did 
words apprehend some more of opiuM^ 
(such the differences of their judggMtepi 
from mine,) that it could not welj be. 

“ I confess I am in some strait to S»k 
what 1 could say, and what is trtMLtef* 
what then followed. I pressed the Pam- 
liament, as a member, to period them* 
selves ; once aud again, and again, arid ‘ 
ten, nay twenty times over. 1 told them| 
for 1 knew it better than any one man ha, > 
the parliament could'know it, because t£ 
my manner of life, which had led oh|*J 
every where up aud down the ns^felk^ 
thereby giving me to see and know * 
temper and spirits of all men, and of Mi/. 
best of men--that the nation loath'd!/ 
their sitting. 1 knew it. And bo far ft* • 
1 could discern, when they were dissolved-, • 
there was not so much as the barking of 
do,/, or any general or visible repining; 
at it. 

“ And that there won high eanoe fiaf*,, 
tlieir dissolution, is most evident: not otdp 
in regard there was a just fear at that 
parliament’s perpetuating themselves, but 
because it actually was their dfiftteur 
Had not their heels been trod uponTtyi 
importunities from abroad, even to threaten 
1 believe there never would have bedfe 
any thoughts of rising, or of going Otftf 
of that room, to the world’s end. X ray* 
self was sounded, aud by no mean pat-' 
sous tempted ; and proposals were made * 
me to that very end: that the pwliamca* 
might be thus perpetuated; that ten ■ 
vacant places might be supplied by JMtey 
elections, and so continue irom g«an% » 
tion to generation.” ' 

lie proceed* to object to the HBMte 
sure which the Parliament was ‘ 

about to pas*, that it would h*re.oajsms 
Wished an uninterrupted sncoeaddlkfl®!? 
Parliament*, that there would JurfiT 
been u a legislative power alwog#. 
sitting,” winch would thereby fcgyg' 
encroached upon the executive^*' " 
Tho speech t hen enlarge^ojtthej, 
outwit of the jmopie, of tips army, 
the judges, of the civic powers fcMMjE 
ins. rument of govennaeut> to we 
toot orate, and on the impBed 
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y v ?Mfts4v«s bad .given ter 

i <teir*exraimi8gi©us under u. 

tins being le, though % told yen 
speech that you wore a free 
. lent, yet 4 thought it was under- 
ad vrtfchaltltet I was-the Protector, and 
1 authoritytWcWled you! That I 
ijr pys8«*jo4 of iu% government by a 
A fesgjht from Goa and sun And t 
p, that it the leamedeet men m tint 
, Wero called u> show a piecedent 
... cleir of a government so many 
I approved of, they would not in all 
j,lteargh find it. And if the fact be 
t why should we sport with it J Witli 
afiness so serious I 101 j ou 

Mown 01 not to own it, for you to 
with parliamentary authoiity eej>e 
lly, in the disowning of it, contray to 
Very fundamental things, yea against 
, » very r»at itself of this establishment, 

_ 4*0 sit and not own the authority by whu li 
yeti sit —- is that which I believe asto* 
Arfkheth mote men than my-tlf , and doth 
i m |pttgerou8ly disappoint and discompose 
the nation, as any thing th it could have 
bean Uirented bj the gieatest enemy to 
•Qur peace and welfare ” 

Aitrar ehawnig the distinction 1 k- 
.Jween fuuelamciitais, winch in iv not 
pa shaken, and tmunistauuds, vv huh 
I itisittfhepowei of Pailiamentto iltci 
mad modify, be < ontinue-* 

It ^ I would it had not been net dful for 
yon hither to expostulate these 
li you, and 111 such 1 m inner as 

» necessity hath no law i eigned 
t imaginary necessities, are the 
weiutge y#i»eh mau can puf 
prov.i ^oe ot God, and make 
. Jo break known rules by But 

as legal, as carnal, and as btupid to 
that there are no necessities which 
manifest and real, because necessities 
■HpjT be abused or feigned I have to 
the wilful throwing away of this 
fWVenMBant, such as it is, so owned by 
SSfod, so approved by men, so witnessed 
(to, as was mentioned above, were a thing 
wpeh—and w reference to the good of 
those patrons and of posterity— lean 
ntr/Hmr be willing to be rolled into mg grarr 
mti bvrifd with infaqty, than 1 can <jire 
*Sy content unto >' 

9 u You have beAn called hither to save 
% h&tion — naticm* Yon had the best 
indeed, pf fils Christian w 01 Id put 
tjjto your trust, when you came hither 
X® 8 bad the affair* of these nations de¬ 
ed ovA to you in peace and quiet, 
werej and we all are, put into an 
iMturhed possession, nobody making 


OnmfodL EAxuStt 

t^l# to M, * $b**«b the blessing *fGo& % 
ffs stsmies wAs hopeless and abaaerM* 



Wi bad peace at worse } $t*ee With 
almost all our neighbours round about. 
To have dor peace and Interest, wheresf 
theoo’wwe oar lopes the other day, thus 
shaken, and put nudar each s coufasjou ; 
and ourselves rendered hereby almost the 
scorn and contempt of those strangers 
who are amongfet us to negotiate their 
masters’affairs” . . Who shall an¬ 

swer for these things to God or to men f 
To men, to the people who seut yon 
hither ? who looked . for refreshment* 
Bom yon , who looked for nothing but 
peace and quietness, and rest and settle 
ment ’ When we come to ghre an Ac¬ 
count to them, we shall have it to say, 
'Oh, we quarrelled for the Libeitg of 
Lnj/and we contested, aud went to 
confusion for that!— II hi rein, 1 pray jou, 

/ >r the Ltbcitg of Lngland 1 1 appeal ten 
the Lord, that the desires and endeavours 
wc have had - 11 av,the things will speak 
foi themselves, the liberty of Lngland, 
the hbeity of the people, the avoiding ol 
tyrannous impositions either upon uuu 
as men, or Chmtiaus as Cliriati ins, — 1 
made so safe by this act of settlement, 
that it will s^ieak foi itself ’ 

The Piotectoi then tells them th it, 

4 set mg the 'intlioiitv wlntli called 
tlum is so little v lined anil so inncli 
shghte d, In li id t uistd 1 stop to lie 
pnt to then entrance into tin I’arba- 
uiuit house until <1 cutam ‘ some¬ 
what,” wlntli would be found “in tin 
lobby without the i’ailuuwnt-dooi ” 
— an ulhcsiou to the government in 
its fnneUim nt ils — should be -signed 

This exti at t, as will be r< ulily sup¬ 
pose d, would le idtoafai toofav ourable 
opinion of Cionnv(ill’s outcry, if ttn- 
derst xid as a spot mu n of bis usual 
maniii 1 of spi tkmg, lint oni leaders 
will piob ibly conli ss, 4 liat they did not 
expect that the spue lies of Cromwell 
would 1 me u< Ided siuh an extract 

Olivei has, it will be observed, a 
singulaily modest way of speaking of 
Ins political remedies and protects 
In utearing, on a later occasion, to his 
majoi-geueialh, he says, “Truly when 
that msnnection was, wc did und out 
a little*poor invention , which I hear 
has been much lcgutted 1 say there 
was a littk thing invented, which was 
the erect mg of join major-generals, 
to have a little inspection upon the 
people thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus dissatisfied.” On the present 



* 

’* (fmatin. tfoii * 
to be jfyppd At tJ^j Igblty <ff tSef#. 
U#meut-dQar," wah, ^r^iltiademar, 
aeccpted „ Jr «1 -bat a cer- 

te** u 01 aoclared r0pubUconA. 
««ie. parliament afterwards fell fans 
the discussion of a whole conatitatian, 
to debates apparently as wanna, mid 
as endless, upon poor Biddle the 
Quaker, and other kindred suljjeets. 
Thus their allotted session of five 
mouths passed; at the end of which 
time Cronin ell dissolved them. 

U I do not know what you have 
been doing,” lie tells them in his 
speech on this occasion. “1‘do not 
know whether you have been alh e or 
dead 1 have not once heard from 
\ ou all this time — 1 have not — anrl 
that you all know ” 

^ Cromwell’s swond pailfament ma¬ 
nifested a wi'.er industry. and a more 
lunaoniou- temper — thanH to one 
of the Protector’s little in\ entions.” 
Haeli member w as to be prov i'led w ith 
a ceitifit ate betoio entering the house, 
“blit near one lumdi'ed honourable 
gentlemen can get no icitificite — 
none provided loi than —ami without 
(eitificate then* is no admittance. 
Soldieis Maud 1 .inked at the door; no 
man enters w ithout his < ertifu ate 1 ” 
't he stiff republicans, and known tui- 
bulent persons, are excluded. From 
tliits Parliament Ciomwell acupts 
again the titk of Piotector, and if. 
iiihtaU^duBK^ great state ; things 
take imp aspect, the imgor* 
generalsareifeppressed; a House of 
lairds is instituted ; aud a settlement 
of the nation seems at last effected. 
But the second session oft his Par¬ 
liament relapsed again into a restive 
nnd republican •humour. The ex¬ 
cluded members had been admitted, 
and debates arose about this “ other 
house," as they were disposed to 
nominate the Xords. So much con¬ 
fusion resulted In the eouutry from 
this mpoUled state of the represen¬ 
tative assembly, and so many insur¬ 
rectionary designs were fostered by 
It, that the Protector was compelled 
abruptly to dissolve the Parliament. 
|te te&l* them:— 

“That which hyought rae into the 
capacity I now stand pi, was the petition 
and advice given’So by you, who, in 
reference to the ancient constitution, did 
djra# me to accept the place of Protector. 


Then it mt a man (May •&, i 
soaptedt* no) nt'a «**n irv 
treading upon Enghek ground. Brt 
the wd' condUidh 
nations, relieved fftah 'in*intfrt$»,, 
into # eix ox jrifeA yeanf peace}Jf, 
t|ihik the naimn happy tafwem. * 
be petitioned thefeontd, and to 
vised by you to udder take each A g#d 
meat, a bidden too heavy fbr arty “ 
ture—^nd this to be done fey the F 
Whjeh then had the legislative cap 
—certainly I did look mat the same i 
who made the frame, should make fr j 
unto me I ran tag, in tbe pretdht 
Ovd, in comparison with vfuftn tee 
but tike poor a reping ante vpow 
earth , I would hare been glad to h . 
lived tinder any teooihide, to have kept m 
fork of 4itrp, rather than haee undertake^ 
tuck a government as fhit. But, under¬ 
taking it by the advice ami petition 0 
you, I did look that you who had offStW 1 ’ 
it nuto me, should make it good.” t * 

lie cunt hides thus:— 9 

“It hath been not only your endeatdtiV 
to pervert the army while you have feoM^ 
sitting, and to draw them to state flcfl 
que-tion about a ‘Commonwealth;’ hatft 
home of you have been listing of pettlW 
bv commission of Ch tries Stuart, to jew* 
with any insurrection that may be 
Amt what U like to come Upon this, #nt» 
enemy being ready to invade us, but MW’ 
present blood aud confUsiont Amid* 
this be so, 1 do assign it to this oauee— 

■> our not assenting to what you did law 
vite me to by yotir petition and ad" 
that winch might prove the settf 
the nation. AatiKjfJfitto be r 
your sitting, nod tint bS your'fit: 
think it high time that an end be pek 
yonr sitting. And I do dissolve this SMK* 
1 lament * And let God be judgeboiw#»? 
you and me!” *T, 

Tt is at this latter period of fcjMj 
career that the character of Crc~~ ‘ 
w ell, to oar apprehension, stands 
to greatest a«h nntage, becomes 
grave, and Solemn, and estii 
Other dictators, other fflW Of 
tions aims and fortunes, sfeuw 
helves, for the most part, less am 
more tyrannous than ever, mof 
lent and selfish, wUyn they 
obtained the l%t reward of alb 
striving, and posses#<l thomsei 
tho aea* of iwvvor. It was 
with Cromwell. He ‘ 
moderate, his Views more 
his temper milder and mere 
The stormy pa -dons of lisp 
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-the intricate and 
passages of his political 
lad. been left behind; and note, 
rer may hare been the errors 
i past, and however hit own am- 
$on or rashness may have led him 
, _! It, he occupied a position which he 
/aoj^ht say with truth* he held for his 
f Uti*try \8 good. Forsake it he could 
* wish Repose in it he could not. A 
$Mm of religious breeding, of strong 
jMww sfentiousnesH, though tainted with 
sjttperstition, he could not hut feel the 
^"TKftat responsibility of tliat position 
> "vulgar nsurper is found at this ora 
Npf his career to sink iuto the i oluptu- 
Mtty, or else to vent hi> dissatisfied 
>f|pt»ar In act* of ciueltv and oppres- 
Cromwell must govern, ami 
rjfitrvsrn to hi* best. The restless and 
' wnieni spirit tlut liad ever prompted 
him onward's and upwards, and which 
fe&d earned him to that high place. 
Was now upon the want It had 
feotne him to that giddv pinnacle, and 
threatened to leave him theie Men 
were now aiming at his life; the 
afisassiu was abroad; one-half the 
eWorld was exit rating him; we doubt 
®flt that he spoke with smcoiitv w hen 
ha mud, that “lie would gladtj lne 
^mnder an> woodsicb*, and keep a flock 
Bi|| >h oep v ” lie would gladl} lai down 
Slfiff btawen, bat he cannot, can lav it 
only in the grave The sere 
foiling on the 
ral Puritan. 


low leaf 


ekU government, and become Lord 
Protector, he has thought ami learned 
much of statemausbip Bit* as' a 
statesman, he is still first of all the 
Puritan. It is worth while to observe 
how his foreign policy, which has 
been justly admired, took Ms turn 
and direction from his religions feel¬ 
ings. He made alliances with the 
Pretest ant powers of the north, and 
assumed a firm attitude of ho&tilitv 
tow ards Spain—and reasons of state 
may have had some sway in deter¬ 
mining him to these measures; but 
his great motive for hostility with 
Spain \\ as, that she stood “ at the 
head of the antichristian interest ”■— 
“was de-.< ribed in the Scriptures to 
lie papal and antichristian *’ 

“Win, tiuU vour great enemy is 
the Spaniard. lie is a natural eneim. 
He is natmalK so throughout, bj rea¬ 
son of that enmitv that is in him 
against whatcvei is of God. . . 
Your enemy, as 1 tell 3 on, natural!* 
)>> that antipitliy whiili is in him,— 
and also presidential!*, (that is, b; 
special ordeung of Providence ) An 
nmiitv is put m him by God ‘I will 
put au emnity between thv seed and 
hot seed,’ vrliicfi goes but foi little 
among statesmen, but is more consi¬ 
derable tliaVi all things And he that 
considers not suth nntu: 
providential enmity 
accident a/, 1 think 
uainted with tiie 


„charai 


litany of his 

idiecs has, in, his long and wide 
anise with mankind, abated; liis 
duties Jhfflre taught him mode- 
lof many kinds ; there Remains 
tim fiery sectarian, who so hastily 
** waed fhfi buckle of his girdle 
behind him* little more than his 
firmness and conscientiousness: Ins 
, firmness that, as betrnly said, “could 
bp belli with menhis ccameientions- 
®Aft, which made the power he attained 
hy that boldness, a burden and a 
tysuvy responsibility., 

1 “Wf have nqt been now four years 
wtd upwards in this government,” 
say* the Pretocfw, in one of his 
^ S^fejches, “ to be totally ignorant of 
things may be pf the greatest 
fiemmmt to t». w No; this man 
' »ot bqgn an idle scholar. Since 


tan. quaint 


of God,’*- 


enmity, the 
ill as tilt 
weji,ae- 
tlu* < 

jt 

wen, ev«#v 
the genuine, 
Puritan ga¬ 



in fine, so sei* in 
where and throughout, 
fervid Puritan — the 
neral, the Puritan statesman. JI< 
was a man, and, therefore, doubtless 
ambitions; he rose throngh a scene 
of civil as well as military contest, 
and, donlvtless, was not unacquainted 
uith dissimulation; but it wC would 
describe him brielty, it is as the Gut at 
PnrnAsrthat he must ever be remem¬ 
bered in history. 

In parting company with the editor 
of these letters and speeches, wo feel 
that we have notdonc justice to the edi¬ 
torial industry and research which thebe 
volumes display. Our space would 
not ]>emut it. For the same reason 
wc have been unable to quote several 
instances bf vivid narrative, which we 
hat hoped to transfer to our own. 


Lord General took flic reins of pagfe. * And as to o«f main quarrel 
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with Um -itm etdiugeoas adoption flaeUngWKttodseiisB^^^ x Wr 
of Puritanical bile and HSperststiaBu— ed moral, givenptkat; or by hbel 
we hare been haunted all along by a n^tliymak«rit»dmin^Iw&klUtiM»] 
suspicion we haw occasionally -ex- Thon blasphemous scandalous 
proHacil, that the roan cannot he in birth of Nature, is not even Hat 


earnest. Ho could not have been so 
abandoned by hi> common sense. lie 
bas been so accustomed lo mingle 
sport, ahd buffoonery, and aH sorts of 
wilful extravagance, with his most 
serious mood, that be perhaps does not 
know himself when, and how far, be 
is in earnest In turning owr the 
leaves of his work, we light, towards 
the end gf the second Aohune, upon 
the* following passage, which roav, 
jk rhaps, explain the tern pci of the 
writer, when he is abetting and en¬ 
couraging his fanatical hem's. He 
is uttering some sarcasms upon the 
poor “ art of speech " 

*• Is there no sacredness, then, am 
longer in the miraculous tongue of 
man v Is his head become a wietehed 
cracked jiitther, on w Inch tou jingle 
to frighten crows, and makes bees 
.line * He fills me with terror, this 
two-legged rhetorical phantasm’ M 
could long for an < Mi\ or w ithon’t rheto¬ 
ric at all I could long tor a Mahomet, 
w ho-sC persuasn * eloqfienr e, with wild- 


kindest tiling 1 can do for thoe, 
thou repent not, and alter in the' 
of Allah?”’ 

To this sort of satirical luuiuntjM^I 
to “ the troth of a song,”—not Dryaa i 4 \ 
dust himself would coll upon him 
swear. And way not all his riuw- * 
t-odies upon his ** sw ord-in-hawi*’ ’ 
Puritans be little wore than an ample- 1 
fication of this one passage? And, - 
if we insist npon.it, that a reform by* * 
tlw* pen, or even l>v spcodi-iuaking^ J 
is better than one by pike and musk# * 
—if we should suggest that marten! ^ 
of civil government arg better de-* 

(ided bv civil and jxlHtical reasoning f 
than bv metaphorical texts of Scrip" "j 
lure, interpreted l»y prefudioe amt*, 
psssion — if we contend for daojn 
truisms af. ihtse, shall we not be* ‘ 
dangi i of mi upjing some much poalf 1H 
turn as tin worthy prelate whose;,, 
t*aga< it\ led him lo discover that *<gnt»sJi 
putb in Gulin erV Ti avelb had atirt^pU' 

I icon overcharged? 


—~ Ok pas«lng the little village of 
• Erith, once one of the prettiest rustic 
spots in Kent, where the pursftn and 
the surgeon formed the head* of the 
community, and its only intelligence 
ot the Ihmgwoild <le])endod on the 
casual an h \1 ot a boat iioro the Mar- 
gnte Hoy in search ot frebh eggs for 
the voyage, a small house was pointed 
out to me, embostjjmed in a dell, which 
would have completely suited the soli-* 
tary taetOb of a poet weary of the 
world: 

* ¥ 

“ Oh, toy a lodge is some vast wilderness, 
Where rumour of oppression fttyd deoeit, 
Of unsuccessful, or successful war. 

Might never readlt me more 1” 

Fifty years ago, a woolly nMw- 
poper was the only remombranoairio 
either parson or doctor, pf the wadi 
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which they had left, and that onfil 
sent by the member for the co%; ! ’ 
when he tliought it desirable to§V 
the general gratitude m tfcc appr 
of a general election. The^Tbi 
certainly might rewind thtt 
population that tlieie vtmri; met 
and, mariners among mankind f 
wliat were those passing phantoms j 
them ? Jolm tin* son of Thomas £f\ ‘ 
and died as Thomas the father of, 
had lived and died from generation 
generation. The fust news or 
American war reached it in the 
of the Woolwich gudd for peace: 
the original tidings af the Frenen 
yointioij, in similar rejoicings 
Bait te of Waterloo. 



- leave alike 8P»*» weeei 




Lay* «w? Le&md* of the Thame*, 


[AM 


And 


the philosophic Cowley; 

Cowley i perfectly agree. 

But Brfth is this scene of 

r y no more. It has poW shar 
inarch of mind it has become 
hgmoflt a watering-place; it has a 
Wmy, a promenade, lodgings for 
gouty gentlemen, a conventicle, Seve¬ 
rn vigorous politicians., three doctors, 

Had, most fatal of all, four ^team-boat 
dNPtais every day. Solitude hashed, 
had meditation is no more 
But, to my story. In that lonely 
'house, lived for several ycai s, m the 
W&ihuing ot the centun, a singular 
Character, of whom nothing nioie was 
Jyaown, than that he had come from 
0$mc distant place of abode, that he 
fewer received a letter, nud that he 
never hunted, shot, 01 fished w ith the 
jsqniredom of the (ountiy He was 
of large foim, loud voice, had a sullen 
Wit, and no ttust iu hei Majesty’s 
ministers lor tiie time being At 
length,“on some occasion of peculiai 

public excitement, the mluse.liad „ . , 

gone to Gravesend, wheic, tempted by down half the chimney s of the city, a 
the impulse of,the mom nit, he had fair wee^ after; w as supposed by the 
spoken throngb his receive, dashed unVSiJiative to lie connected w ith his 
out into a diatiibe of -Jugular fierce-, disappearance ** . A " *- 


England of all kinds of oppression to 
aU kinds of countries, and finished his 
speech by a recapitulation of all the 
wishes, wants, woes, and wrongs, a* 
be cadled them, of Ireland, 

w First lower of tbs west, and first gem 
-of the ooeau.” 

Within the next twelve hours, a 
pair of Bow Street officers were scqu 
galloping into the village in a post- 
chaise and four. They brought a 
warrant from the Secretary of State 
to anest the IrMi orator, as a leader 
of -the late ltcbellion rctnrned from 
transportation, on his own iRthority. 
He was c apt med, aud conveyed to 
the- Ton er. Aud this was the last 
intelligence of the patriot; except 
that he appealed to the government 
against all repetition of his Australian 
vo^ age, and swoxe that lu* preferred 
the spe&lici performance of the law 
to the operations on the Coal-mine 
rher. A iemarkabh» tempest, which 
broke.all the windows, and threw 


ness, but of lemarkable power accused hi^ud Ot no m<ne 


At all events, he was 


if* 


inij 'Vjaiosf. 

Thunder pealed and ffghtning (pineied, 
* ^ - nson’s casmaits shivered. 
feoiy^HLfiHSAm, 

„_neci lly OT gleam, 

_ Jis pallet losennd ran, 
i with feat, a sfrdwatf man. 

„Mw lie in his tortured sleep, • 

Things *that"make thp heart-veins creep? 
Swept he through the w rid of flame, 
Chased by shapes Unit none may name ? 
Still, as hare and windows clanged, 

Still he roared—I wtU be hanged.” 



Sleep ha^jewept him o’er the seas, 

To the drear antipodes^ > * 

There I%p saw a felon band. 

Chafes 4mmeek, And spade in hand, 
Orators, all sWorn to oio * . 

In “ Old Ireland's” causo—or fly 1 
Now, divorced from pike and pen, 

' Digging ditch, mad draining fen, 

Sky t^eir ceiling, sand their bod, 

Fed and flogged, and flogged antWetl. 
“Operatives!” he harangued; 

“ Ere I’m banished—PH be hanged.” 
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Lfcys and Legends t>f the Thames. 

Now, he strove to strike a light, 

Bat, a form of giant height 
Through the crashing casement sprang j 
Shattered stanchions rounddiim rang, 

From his eyes a light within 
Showed the blackness of hib skin ; 

In liis lips a huge cigar 
Smouldered, like a dying star; 

Holding to the culprit’s eyes, 

Writ in flame, a scroll of lies, 

Champmg jawswith iron fauged, 

“ Friend,” cried ho, “ j ou shall be hanged.” 



’Twixt the tempter and the rogue, 

Then began the dialogue: 

—“ Master—shall l rob the state ?” 

“ Not, unless you’d diue olf plate ” 

—“ Shall T try my hand at law ?” 

“ You’ll be sure to make a flaw.” 

—“ Shall I job iu PailiameutV” 

“ You’ll Ikj richer, cent per <ent.” 

—“ Shall T truckle, or talk big ? ” 

“You’ll budget a judgeS wig, 

Blockheads ma/bo con-ciem e-pangeil, 
Knaves an* pensioned, but, not haugecl’ ” 



..The 1 
along by the 


—“Master, must i then escape’” 

“ No,” exclaimed the knowing shape, 
“ Von shall pcib>k by Lyu< h-Law.” 
Through his skull he struck a claw, 

On the tempest burst a wail, 

Through the bavs a sei pent-tail, 
Flashing like a lightning spire, 

Seemed to set the cell on lire ; 

Far and wide was heaid the clang. 
Through the whirlwind as they sprang 
|Mauy a year the sulphurous fume 
, Stung the nostril in that room. 

lens, and we sweep pays a laure 
rich elopes ami deep 
wooded '1 ales ofjiho Kentish shore. 

From time to time little pastoral 
villages emerge, from plantations of 
willows, and poplais, aud all water- 
loving trees. Before coming to rl’ur- 
llcet, we had p,i*,ed a noble hill, 
looking over a vast expanse of coun¬ 
try , on w Inch stands a princely man¬ 
sion,—Belv edere, w itli its battlements 
glittering above groves as thick as the 
depths ot the Black Forest. This waa 
once the mansion of LordEardley, one 
of the greatest humorists of the age,—* 
the companion of George the Fourth, 
before lie eeast d to be a wit aud be¬ 
came a king. 

Ilotv many delightful things are lost 
to the world, by the worid’s own 
laziness. Why imvc we not a Bos¬ 
well in every city? Her majesty 
VOL. LXl.—XO. CCCLXXVm. 




writes not! 
but the annual receipt for his pdnsioa, 3 
Why not transfer the office to a Bos- ,J | 
well? why not establish a Calimot- 
dinnei Boswell? a Buckingham-palae&jj 
BobWTlI? a*'Windsor Boswell? witIP® 
orders to make their weekly returns^ < 
of gaiely and gossipry to the Homfe 
l>epartnient: to be thenob issued by_ 
instalments of anecdote, in volumes, ”> 
like “ Lori Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors,” or in columns, like the 
protocols of the Montpeusicr marriage, 
for the laughter of mankind? * 
But the Report of a heavy gun, an4 
all eyes turned to a huge shell, mak¬ 
ing its curve ft mile above ouri heads,f * 
reminded ns that the artillery barf * 
field-day as we passed WoolwdCtO 
and that there was every possibility 
that Uria vagrant messenger of de¬ 
struction, might plump into our mid- ( 




Lays and Legends of the Tka&xes. 


[April, 


The eonsteratdioa on board boon immortal iu paragraphs without 
it descended, looking bigger jhumbor. Coroners, surgeons, poets, 
Smacker e\ery instant. If it 'and special juries, would have made 


""i\eome on board, it must have 
-- us up like paper. The cattfs- 
jt-phe would have been invaluable to 
.‘journals' of the empire, at this 
JMgent of a dearth of news, enough 
p&ke bankrupts of all the eoftee- 
ps in London, and close eveiy 
from Charing Ciov, to Iljde 
Corner. TKc should all liave 



their reputation out of vs; and for a 
month of hot weather, we should have 
beou a refreshing topic in the months 
of mankind. But it was otherwise 
deoieed the shell dropped within a 
loot of the steamer, and we were 
fjHittes /tour la prut. 

I fried a poetic shot .at Woolwich 
in return. 


m 
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Woolwich— Woolwich, 

The Thames is thy dilejh, 
t And stout heaits are tlij fortification 
L£t come w ho c ome may, 

All is opt n .i«, cl ly, , 

Thj gates aie as lice a& thy nation. 

Let the King ol the Fi ench 
Build wall, 01 dig taench. 

Though lie has no inoie princes to many. 

Our ticncli is the sea. 

And our walls aie the hoe. 

And we laugh at tin u gramh tru.an.tr , Pan* *’ 

Deep and daik cm their qn iv, 

Like lions at bav, 

Htand the guns that *»ct eartli at defiance , 
With mount mis of ball, 

Winch, when vci they fall. 

With tlmr message nuke speed} conipluuioe 

Aloug the Parade 
Lies the hnsk carronadc 

•With Wellington's joy, the tw eh e-poundcr. r" 
And the long st\ty-eiglit, 

Made fot mafteis of weight, 

The world has no aiguments sounder 

There stands the long toe ket, 

That shot, from its socket, 

Puts armies, pell-null, ^ the rout, sir 
- At Leipsic, its tail 
Made Jfapoleoq turn pale, 

And scut all Ms bravts light about, sir 

And there gapes the mortar, 

That seldom gives quarter. 

When speaking to ship or to city ; 

For, although deaf and dumb, 

Its tongue is a bomb— 

And so, there’s an end of my ditty. 




* The mat had now overcome the 
•mists of the,morning, and won throw- 
’ & rich lustre over the long sheets 

which screened, but without 
ff, % large and classic villa on 



the Essex side. The park .reached to 
the water’s edge, in broad vistas, 
green an the emerald; dew were 
moving in groups ovef time lawn, or 
standing still to gaze on the wonder 



of our flying skip,- A flew boats were 
■lowly passing near the short), ifeoff 
with the tijie; the water was wpSout 


a ripple,—"the air was soft aqfl fiaafcraat, 
aa It flowed from grove and garden; 
and the whole was a scene of sylvan 
and summer beauty. The thought sud¬ 
denly sliot across my mind, what a 
capital prize tltis would bo, in a revo¬ 
lution ! How handsomely it would 
repay a patriot for his trouble in up¬ 
rooting lords and commons! What a 
philosophic consummation of a life of 
hosting harangues, and league itine¬ 
rancy, it would be, to lie on the draw¬ 
ing-room sofa of a mansion so pei- 
fectly Greek, railing at the tyrauny 
of throuos, the bigotry of tfishops, and 
the avarice of .aristocracies; lamenting 
the privations of the poor, over a table 
of three courses, and drinking con¬ 
fusion to all monopolies in Vin de 
Comrte! • 

But, who wan the present assessor ? 
I asked the name and heard it. But, 
from tiie captain to the cabin-boy, not 
a soul could give mo another syllable 
of information. Like the gravedigger 
in Ilamlet, they uiiulit u cudgel their 
brains,'’ "hut all came to the grave¬ 
digger’s confession at last,—M um, I 
cannot tell.” 

Stveb, thought I, are the chances of 
the world* The owner ot this marine 
palace,—of these garden-., groves, deer, 
and dovecotes,—eanuot have less than 
£10,000 a-year; yet his name* hag 
never reached the auricular sensibili¬ 
ties <?f man, beyond the fence of his 
owli park. Was he philosopher, 
statesman, lawyer, orator, liistoriau ? 
inventor of stoam-cngiiio, of spinning 
jenny, of gunpowder, or of gnu-cot ton? 
No, 1 searched every cell of memory for 
some tm ial fondrecord 'which might 
justify his title to a mansion and 
grounds tit for Sophocles, Schiller, or 
Sliakspeare, the master of them 
all. I could not find, in all Iho 
roll# of the court of rominisccncca, a 
single scrape of the pen to iuform tec; 
not so much as the commemorative 
smoke of a candle on the ceiling of the 
alcove of Mnemosyne; not a vestige 
of the “ light fantastic toe,’’ of those 
sylphs who treasure fcjho ftippaneftw of 
noble pens, aud live in the fragrance of 
albums, otto-perfumed. Still T was 
driven to the confession, “ Mass, I 
cannot tell.” 


I hat brought a volttfeiL«£j 
Tote Cft&dK*Hn tt? poek*$ *•—, 
been glancing over Ms 

“ Ye Mariaws of* Vj, P 

this stately 'edifice first 
inspiration. In the wrath dfj?’.. 
spirit I tossed the vtfittno 
“Paha!" I involuntarily exdWp.. 

“ what is the use of being a gc-~ 

What is the gratitude of a tfeirai 
where a cotton-spinner can pjttdl„ 
the foe-simple of a province, t'Z 
the man who spread* its fatne £ 
the world is left to gather his cfOfKftr 
plations over a stove in an stem' 
watch the visage of Ms landUqfy^mgr 
shudder at the rise of coals 1 ^ 

* England, with all thy faults I levs fiMwl 
still.* 

But it must be contested, that titeK 
ail the most pitiful, paltry, beggai jW f 
blind——” I shall say no mow, T§ ~ 
whole munificence, thy whole magMM 
nimity, tliy whole generosity, to tpa 
living lights of thy snllen ragion ,'|T 
toil, trimming, and tribulation, of tew 
dninos of dukes and the mountefeStt 
fortunes of pinmakera — is exaeil 
£1200 a-year! and this to bo divhfi 
among the whole generation teF'jWtt 
witty ami the wise, of the sous lufL 
daughters of the inline,—the itIMm 
u seliool of the prophets,” tho 
of the poetrv and tho scieno» 
England! £1200 a-year for 
men of their generation who wiftlK 
remembered for five minutes tjytpta 
generation to come. £1200 n jnwm* 
the salary of an Excise oomnuttMMR^ 
of a manipulator of the penny 
of a charity inspector, of a poSK'tti#^ 
gisfcrate,. of a register of cabs, of J uteS 
thing and every body: and this, mET 
duced to decimals, is to Ik? the 
prize, the luxurious provisionHlHdii^ 
liant prospect, the illustrious* Mh 
of a treasury of fifty millions 8teS| 
a-} ear, to tlie whole literature offtSjg' 
which boast h of its being the liriffT' 
tual leader of the world! ' 

I have found the poemteMr,^, 
living bards on the shores of lliptra* 
Bay, and heard nieu talking WWm 
round a'stove, while the theriMmaL 
outside the window was 
zero. I have found them in afiwm ' 
tain-thatched hovel on tens Mmfif 
- the Niger, and forgotten I jiffT 

them that tho theraosttterwos uSr 


t Layt ttltd 'jUg&tii; 

shade. I have found them in 
o f a learned pandit m the A 
Bp ibi 0f‘ the Ganges, whom they 
9 p seducing into dreams of dewy 
BiWures and crystal riUtf. And one 
Kthe.ploasantest evenings I ever rc- 
jgip&ber to have spent, was, by the 
BPp of the “ Lay of the Last Mo* 
£|b*j,” as I sat at a sapper of rice 
■pk, After a day of fire on the 
HESStent branch of tho Nile, a tbou- 
WWt'miles above Tourists, sheltered 
a#g«r the wagon of a Moorish ambas- 
WMrart'omSuitannAbderalnJianto the 
MjpMf'ch of Gondar. “ England!" ex- 
Ipsfesd this ebofcy-visaged worshipper 
Hfm Beaux Arts, as he display eel the 
Hffi ttme before me. It was the only 
RmtisC'd word in his vocabulary. But 
H foil the compliment with patriotic 
Iprventy, and in spirit thanked the 
Impd for the barbarian's acknowledg¬ 
ement of my poetic aud penurious 

k' | have not done with the theme 
met. On returning from the equator, 
p Saw Campbell’s funeral. A Vest- 
uninsior Abliey was a mob of dukes 
pdatesmen, privy-conneilhn s, and men 
|hf countless acres. Poor Tom’s w hole 
mfo had been thankless toil; wasting 
fptitaeagre industry the powers which 
fe^ht to have been elierisbed by his 
mttMKtry for purposes of national ho- 
Such always the course of 
jjjjSigg. The very stones of Bunin’ pil- 
Kjlfo would 4ave made the great poet 
their price lin<l been 
agmHt to hint to cheer his melancholy 
Whylias the poetic spirit of 
^pgdfejd folded its wings, and been 
^Satent to abandon it$ brilliant region 
g &J bft, buttsdUes. of albums, but that 
of England liah & uttered it- 
bq fettered by the red tape of 
, & poddling paraimony? Should wo 
littve had a Shafcspeaie without the 
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smiles of an Elizabeth, and the ge- 
Ntferosity of a Southampton? No. lie 
wofild .have split his pen after his 
fii$t|fl^a£y;-havo thrown liis ink¬ 
stand fffto the Thames; liavo taken 
the carrier’s cart to Stratford, and 
there finished his days in writing epi¬ 
taphs in the churchyard, laughing at 
Sir Thomas Lucy, and bequeathing 
deathless scoffs, to the boggaty of 
mankind. 

1 was growing into what the drama¬ 
tists call a. “ towering passion,” and 
meditating general reforms of Civil 
Lists, Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and Loid Chamberlains, when my 
attention was turned to a very ani¬ 
mated .scene going on between a paii 
who scented perfectly unconscious of 
all the external creation One* of the 
parties was a sltowy-looking fellow, 
with the mingled expression of ron<‘- 
hm and balf-pa\, which is so frequent 
and so imraislakeable iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St James’s. The ladv 
was a calm and composed personage, 
whom,*011 a second glance, I rcuiem- 
iWred to have seen where*or the 
woild could bow down to,the fair 
possessor of countless ‘“consols.” 
But the passion f 01 j, handsome man¬ 
sion, a handsome stud, and .1 hand¬ 
some tent at. is indefatigable, and the 
ex-staff man poured his adorations 
into her ear with all the glow of a 
suitor ten thousand pounds worse than 
nothing. 

Poesy ! sw eelest of all the maids 
of Parnassus 1 it is thou that givest 
thy votary pow or to read the soul. it 
is thou that must translate the glance. 
Into a specs'll, and give eloquence to 
the clasp ot a hand. It is thou alone 
to •■whom the w orhl is indebted lor this 
true version of the*pleadings, of tho 
GunrdsmJW. 


tut 1. W) vr. 


Exquisite Miss Millionaire! 

Bear a loves’s genuine prayer: * 
Let thc'world adore your charms, 
Jjwan-like neck, or snowy nrm«, 
*flp8y smile, or dazzling glance, 

M Aging all our bosoms dance; 

1 For yonr purse alone I care, 
Exquisite Miss Millionaire 1 


a w 
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Lay* and Legends eftke Haim.. 

Bipgleta blankest of the block. 

Ivory shoulders, Grecian back, 
TVck&cs so divinely twitted, 

That we long to be the wind, 
W«uting till the lady’s face 
Tutus, to give the coup de grace. 

All those spells to me are air. 

Truth is truth, Miss Million aiie. 

Let them talk of finger-tips, 

Pearly teeth, or coral Ups, 

Cheeks the morning row that mOvk, 
Still there is a charm in Stock! 

Solid mortgage, fi\ e per c^nt, 
Freehold with “ impiosing'’ rent, 
Buasia bond, and lailrpad shaic, 
Steal vnj soul, Miss Millionaire. 

Let your rhymers (all are ' rackt) 
Bare of t loud or cataract; 

On the Rhine, or Rhone, or Arte, 
Lit 1 omaniers stioll and slaive. 
Cupid loves a gilded cage, 

(Let «« choose your equipage,) 
J’ahMou pants tor Tollman Square, 
(Re but mine.) Miss Millionaire. 



Time you’ll lead a Loudon-life, 
More a goddess than a wife; 
Fifty thousand pounds a-ycar 
flaking oin expenses clear; 
(living, once a-wt«.k, a tTti, 
Simply to display our plate. 
Never (aith saW such a pair, 
Jlxquisite Miss Millionaire 1 


But a steeple starts up fiom its 
gioen thickets ; not one of the hideous 
objects which the <u<lutests ot our 
district i Imre lies jierpctiate, to puzzle 
the pa>>sei-l>y as to the propose of its 
being, —whether a hiowei’s chimney, 
or a shot-tower, — a penh for tity 
pigeons, or a st Hiding bnilcsque on 
the hmldeis of the nineteenth age of 
the Hue arts m Ilnglao 1 This steeple 
is an old guv tmjet, ivy-mantled, 
modest, and with that look of vene- 
lahlo age which instinctively makes 
us feel, that it has w lttu -.sed memo- 
lable things in its time 
And it has witnessed them. On 
the sIojk of the hill abov e this c imroh 
once wav ><i the banners ot a king, amj 
the opjiostug banners of liis nobles: 
the one receiving the lesson, that kings 
have duties as well as thcii subject!: 
and the others enforcing tliq^csson by 
the eight of lines and columns of the," 
stout bowmen and’ billmen of thet 
Norman chivalry.—On this spot, just, 
this day bit lmudred and thirty years * 


ago, was he id the grand eonfereo 
between .Tohn and the Barons. 

Farther inland, but rising On 4 
v lew', is Nwuinscomb, the hill on W tJ 
the Danish armies encamped, in,f 
jdrate rov ings of the British sfeas^ i 
their iuv iisimis of the Thames. ' * 
What a contrast between 
landscape of this moment, 
camp ot Nweno. All heft re ton. 
the lux my ot cultivation, the 
ing erop, the gracing cat! 
cpttage smoke curlipg slowly nj 
on the bat k-grouud of noble 
ash, and .sycamore. On the ii 
the sun gleamed on a jectory 
half bnried in rases, where the 
learned of our Orientalists peyws 
Koran in tho peace of a Mah( 
paradise, and doubtless saw, t 
dancing waters fi$ the mighty ill 
his fool, perpetual v$n£s of b 
Yet those mstnreh once 
with, the barbarian cries of t®»'’ 
uric warriors; tents 
white bear fur 

■ * * I 
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' smokos of savage feasting and Scan- 
|<tiuavian sacrifice clouded the sides; 
t*4 on the summit, surrounded by iron 
rife** and spectral-looking priests, 
;>mood the magic standard of the 
jJBUDnrth, the image of the Haven, which 
^Sapped its wings on the coming of 
“battle, and gave the oracular cry of 
\ Victory. 

jW But, what sounds of harmony sw ec]) 
rMong the water' I see a tango of 
gshpwy figures on the shore; it is a 
i brass band, seducing us, iu the 
Liable of tlio sy reus ot old, to bring our 
amp to an author, and banm d tin' 
^murnantments of the most delicious of 
-^eft-gardens.—\Vo aie within a lmn- 
£«od yards oi the piei ot lioshenille. 

,' Within me umiules, we might be 
foaming tluough this paradise ot the 
' Thames, (limbing liistic slopes cai- 
petod with flow eis, 01 gazing at a 
menagerie, wlieie the monkeys hamnd, 

' chatter, and take apples out of your 
hand; or sipping coffee of the ino-t 
fragrant giowtli, or dancing the polka 
undci alcoves of painted camass, 
large enough to manu'tivre a bu- 
gacle of the Horse gum els lly day 

the scene is romantic, but by niglit 
it is magical. By day the sti auger 
!*Jtoftins lluough labyiinths ol e\oti< 

- ?!^S c ^ a ^ ou i but by night be is eu- 
’ wanted -with invisible nnisu, dazzled 

£ fireworks, and goes to his pit- 
to dream of the Arabian Nights, 
our to the name erf Jcieunali 
► 3tof4»"er, the discoverer of the “ eapu- 
of this Garden of the lies- % 
He found it a lime quarry* 
iWnd made it a bower ot Aranda. If, 

« *$he great moralist said, u the man 
10 ‘fiiftkes two blades of grass glow 
Where battue grewbefoie, is ft lie* 
^dwsfactor to mankind,' 1 what honours 
pjOTfeuld be paid to the geniu-, which 
$ fWbfttitntod human beings for lime* 
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burners, and made the <51ite of the 
east end of the mighty metropolis 
dance by thousands, where nothing 
but the top of a thistle ever darned 
before. There ha\ e been more “ fii st 
* affections” awakened iu tlio rambles 
through the shades of Roshen ill* than 
in fifty Almaeks, and five hundred 
times more matches in consequence, 
than ever took icfuge in (Jietna, and 
all thN—-for a sliilling' 

As we neared the pier, I ob*-on ed a 
small but elegant yacht. l\uu> to; 
with several gioups of daik-leaturcd 
and cloak-covered men listening, with 
all the eagerness of toieign gesture, tel 
the bia/cn harmony My Itau.au tom\ 
paynou de royatji, mstantlv bounded * 
bom lil-. seat, lan to the -hip's side, 
and held a rapid dialogue wlth the (1 ew 
of the little \csm*I Thev wen* just 
from Rome, and weic bunging over 
the newly appointed An hbuhop bom 
the Vatican ' Tin wm Itv ol the 
voyage "did not seem to ague with 
the pie AMu able fatuities ol those sons 
of “Bella Italia," toi nothing ioulcl 
lie conceived moie di plumbic than 
the it physiognomies 

The seeuo temindedme of om which 
1 had witnessed at Naples, on the 
airhal of the Jitst sfiani-boat fioni 
Rome, conveviiig tin t'.inUnal la gate 
to the Court of his Majesty of tho 
Two Sicilies 

Idkdam all the formalities of poetiy. 
Let ollnrs jirepaie their pauluneut- 
bound portfolios, throw tin ir vfeages 
info the pntsaoso, iiing tHteir curls 
hack from then brows, uubatrofi their 
felm t-« ollars, and, thus By iouis< d, be¬ 
gin. To mi all tunes ami places are 
the same —-The inspiration rushes on 
me, and l pour out my “ unpreme¬ 
ditated song' iu the original rapture 
of Bardism! 


Tint OftJUiINAI \ v ers AGE. 

I have seen some nueer ( tliings, 

Both in people ana kings, 

Since, first t began as a dreatper; 

. But 1 ne’er thought to hear 
Any thing hall so queer 

As a Cardinal’s trip in ft steamer. 

I once saw a Rabbi, 

•The prince of the shabby, 

In a gale of wind playing the screamer, 
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L<m tout Legend* of At M 

Till we plumped him o’erboard, 

Towed along by a cord, *t 

Fora bath at the tail of the Btemefo*J 
Tic trap, the Chinese ' 

Looked as block as that teas, 

* . When battered by biave Su John Bremer * 

Bnt John Chinaman s slaaghtei 
Was all milk uid natei, i 

To -the ha\oc on boaid of the steamer 
On a coil oi the cable, 

Right uncle i Uu table, 

With the glass at 500 o< Reaumiu, 

Bus} “ making his soul,” 

4s In lelfc (ui) loll, 

L ij Ins llijiui ss, on board of the steamer. 

Aiound him teu thaplmis. 

And nout of tin m saplings, 

L i} pth as a qmunnfnie stuamer * 

With si\ do/c n ot monks, * 

Ail is In Ij liss is ti unks 

All i tiling ibout m l he stesmei 
As she sti uul don n tin ixbt x 
It shook tit 1 V ill lit 

Ot tin loneliM tioiu ton lienl to lemur 
But, twin whfai in lie i gk< , 
blip „ot *i„ht oi tin si i 

Ih it slu siunvi d tin ni t’u mi kb of the steimer. 

At ( n if i \ i u hi i 
Oh, inn litchu 

W h it howls called thp s uuth to ledeom her. 

But she dutid along 
Liki a stone iioui i thong 

In tin st\li ot i tme Bi|(whbt atm 

She uov\ mild tin mist, 

As sin sjn mg tioni tin mast} 

1 In ou n h sui h stugt i uo backets could teqm her. 

Ibi Lip in Mis I 

hot but vci> tew smiles 

Flora tin bn thuii on ho&tfj.o^ the bteftmci. » 

“ As sui i as ivCn lann, 

V\ i 11 m <i sit Li^lnnn ’ a- 

PectiM' uu d out opj0 schemei 
Tin ivI n K of tin taan» * 

In tint iouit nm ‘cuds, 

Wlull thundered the wbeelb of fhe steamer. 

I el not st uul in tin u shops, „ , 

As tin y passi d Sj i u usi, 

Whin tin lug it t liv ifcobicd, Captain Seymon*: 

At the top oi then tin oats 
Yeihng ont ioi th> boats, 

W hile teeth to the wind 'went the steamer. 

4 * 

As they wept by Messina— T 

Thy blr£h*placc, < luistnu 1 — 

Old Ihn* vjjas scam ^ueli a be inter 
Ift vain they tiled—“Stool” 

With a blft/c at h*i t<4>, 

Like a pillat of fl ime uished the steamer. 

, • * 


* 
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$$$ lay* md Ltgends of tile Thame*. 

She bounced by Charybdia, 

With limestone which ribb’d is 5 

A touch from a pebble might seam her; 
Made a cuitsey to Scylla, 

As the Turks say, “ Bismillah,” 

’Twas a very close shave for the steamer. • 

But the surges grew brown, m 

And the night hurried down, * 

And they saw in each flash a dc.ith-gle<uu( r, 
While the peals frpin the clotufo 
And the wind in the shrouds, . 

Made them all ^ eiy sick of the steamer 

When they made Capn’s lights 
It redoubled thiir frights, 

And the friars all bellowed—“ Tonemui >” 
One and all m ule confessions, 

(E’en popes have trausgiessions,) 

■» Theie v as some bea\ y work in the ste.nner 

• <0 

Hat they soon smelt the apples 
And finh-shops of Naples, 

Aud tlie cargo began to esteem Jher— 

“ No witch m a sieve, 

They could ever believe, 

Ilad sailed half so fast as the stcaim 1 ’’ 

Could my pen give* a sketch 
Of each w o-begoue w 1 etch. 

Like Gilray, H B , 01 ml Darner, 

You should have the whole tioop 
That la/ stietchecl on the jwop, 

As up by tbo mole dashed the ate ainer 

Were I Guizot, or Ploiiau, 

Or “ Oxfoid Historian, ’ 

Or “ Orator ” like 1)1* Crcmer, 

Tp my grand paragiapbs, 

Ybu should have all the laughs 

Of the mob as they mm d fiom the steamer’ 
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UETTEUS ON HIE TROTHb CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPERS IITIONS 

n.—va^ptftisv. 


_ Twcar Abchy,—I n acknowledging 
imy former letter, you express an 
eager desire to learn, as you phrase it, 
“ all* about vampyrs, if there ever 
were such things.” X-wili not delay 
satisfying your curiosity, wondering 
only how my friend, your late tutor, 
Mr H., should have left you in a state 
of uncertainty upon a point on which, 
in my time, schoolboys many years 
your juniors had fully made up their 
minds. 

‘.‘Were there ever such things as 
v«|»i yrsV” tantamne rnn tumneghgen- 


tei 1 1 (urn to the learned pages o( 
Horst for a luminous and precise de¬ 
finition of the destructive and my ste- 
riuus being*., w hose existence yon have 
v entitled to consider pioblematical. 

“ A vampyi is a dead body, which 
continues to livo in the grave, which 
it loaves, however, by sight, for the 
purpose of sucking the blood of the 
living, whes$y it is nourished, and 
preserved in-ga6d condition, instead 
of becoming decomposed like other 
dead* bodies.” 

Upon my word, you really deserve 
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— since Mr George Combo lias clearly 
shown in his admirable work “ Ou the 
Constituiion of Man, and its adapta¬ 
tion to the w oild around him,” that ig¬ 
norance is a htalulable criirtte before 
Nature, and punishable, and punished 
by the laws of Providence,—yon de- 
sene, I say, unless you contrive to 
make Mr II. your substitute, which 
3 think would be just, yourself to be 
the subject of the nocturnal visit of 
a v ampyr. Your scepticism will 
abate pretty considerably, when you 
see him stealthily'entering your 100m, 

3 el arc powerless under the fascina¬ 
tion of his fixed and leaden eye—when», 
you are conscious, as you lie motion¬ 
less with terror, of his nearer a lid 
nearer approaeh,—when you feel bis 
t.u e, fiesh with the smell of the grave, 
bent over your throat, while his keen 
teeth make a line illusion in your 
jugular, preparatively to his com¬ 
muning lus plain, bul nutritive ie- 
pa-t. 

You would look a little paler the 
next morning, but that would be all 
toi the moment; for Imm her informs 
us, that the bite of a vampyrliave- In 
general no mark upon the person. 
But he fearfully adds, “ it (the bite) 
is nevertheless speedily fatal, unless 
the bitten person protect hiuiself by 
citing some of the earth fiom the 
giave of the vampyr, aud smearing 
lumsrif with his blood.” I'nfortu- 
natelv, indeed, these measures are 
only- of temporary use. Fischer add-, 

“ if t hri>ugh these precautions the life 
ot the yicprni be prolonged fora )K‘riod, 
sooner or later he ends with becoming 
a vuiupvr himself f that is to say, he 
dies, ami is buried, but continues to 
lead a vampyr life in the grave, 
nourishing himself by imecting otheis,) 
and promiscuously piopagating vam- 
pyrism.” 

Now this is no romancer’s dream. 
It is a succinct account of a supersti¬ 
tion. which to this day survives in the 
east of Europe, where little wore 
than a century ago it was frightfully 
prevalent. At that epoch, vampyrism 
spread like an epidemic pestilence 
through Servia and Wallachia, 
causing innumerable deaths, and dis¬ 
turbing all the land with apprehension 
of the mysterious visitation, against 
w hich no one felt his life secure. 

This is something like a good solid 


practical popular delusion. Do I be¬ 
lieve it ?—to be sure I do; the facta 
are matter of history. The people 
died like sheep, and the cause and < 
method of their dying was, in their 
belief, what lias just been stated. Yon 
suppose, then, they died, frightened out 
of their lives; as men have died, 
whose pardon lias been proclaimed 
when their necks w ere already on the* 
block, of the belief they were going to 
di“ V Well, if that were all, the sub¬ 
ject would be worth examining; bat 
there is more in it than that, as the 
following o’er true tale will convince 
you, the essential parts of which are 
attested by perfect documentary evi- 
llriil t\ 

It was in the spring of 1727 that 
there returned from the Levant to the 
village of Meduegna, near Belgrade, 
one Aruod Paolo, w ho, in a few years 
of military service and varied adveu- 
> lure, lud amassed enough to purchase 
him a cottage, and an acre or two of 
Lind iu his native plate, where ho 
gave out he meant topa*s the remahb- 
der of his days. 11c kept his wont 
Aruod had yet scarcely readied the 
prime of manhood; aud though he 
mu t have encountered the rough, as 
well a» the smooth of life, and have 
mingled with many a wild and reck¬ 
less companion, yet his natural good 
disposition, aud honest principle, had 
preserved him unscathed amid the 
scenes he had passed through. At all 
event*, such were the thoughts ex¬ 
pressed by his neighbours, as they 
dibOu-hed'hit. return ami settlement 
among them in the stub© of the vil¬ 
lage Hof. Nor did the frank and 
open countenance of Aruod, his 
obliging habits, and steady conduct, 
argue their judgment incorrect. 
Nevertheless, theic was something ** 
occasionally' noticeable iu his ways, 
a look and tone that betrayed inward 
inquietude. Often would he refiise to 
join his friends, or on -ome stlddea 
plea abruptly' quit their society. And 
lie still more unaccountably, and as it 
seemed systematically, avoided met¬ 
ing his pretty neighbour, Nina, wh&&' 
father occupied the uext tenement tie 
his own. At the age of seventeen, 
Nina was as charming a picture as 
you could have seen, of youth, 
cheerfulness, innocence, and confi¬ 
dence in all the world. You could 
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Uptl&ok into her limpid eyes, which sought his grave, and exacted the 
Steadily returned your gaac, without dread expiation from the vampyr.” 
i«eain|f to the bottom of the pure and Nina uttered a piercing cry, and 
jfiransptfrent spring o t her thoughts. f&U senseless. Altera ards, thev found 
jRmn why did Amod shrink from a consolation in the length ot time, 
faceting her ‘ J He was young, had a non months, that had elapsed, since 
iftttle property, had health and Indus- Amod had left Oossova, during which 
j*y> aud he had told his friends he had no fearful visitant had again ap- 
pwd no ties in other lauds. Why, proacbcd him, and they fondly began 
Ifeen, did lie avoid the fascination of to hope that gave them security For 
We pretty Nina, wlio seemed a being the pooi girl well knew from many a 
made to chase from anv brow the vHinge tale thedangei tonliicbArnod 
idtoudsof gathering rare i But he did had been exposed 
#0. Yet less and lessicsolutelv, for It is .i strange world. The ills we 
he &lt the charm of herpiesmu , who feai often never befall us the blous 
sfould have done otherwise '* and liow that reach us are foi the most part 
$®fbl ho at last lesist— he didn’t—the unforeseen ones One dav, about a 


Impulse of his fondin ss for the ilino- 
M&t girl who often sought to cheer Ins 
Ate. Of depiesskm v 

* 'Awi they were to be united, were 
WStrothed; yet still an anxious gloom 
would fitfully oveuast lus lounte- 
Itanee even in the sunshine ot those 
hours. 

“ What is it, dear Arnod, tint 
pmkes you sad v it ranuot hr on my 
account, I know ; foi a on weie sail 
before you ever noticed me, and that 
I think,” and you should hav e sr <>u the 
deepening rose upon hoi iluik, as she 
added. “surely hist made m< indue 

-flAll ^ 

“Nina,” lie answered, ‘*1 have 
done, Ifear, a great wiotig in tivmg 
to gain your afleetlons Nina, I have 
& fixed impiesflion that I shall not 
ifive; yet, knowing this, I have selfishly 
made my existence necessary to your 
happiness.” 

“How strangely you talk, dear 
Afnod! Who in tlie v illage is stiongor 
and healthier than yon * Yon fcaud 
so danger when you were a soldici; 
what danger do you fear as a villager 
ii Meduegna?” 

“ It haunts me, Nina.” 

“ But, Amod, you were sad before 
you thought of loving me Hid you 
then fear to die V” 

“ Ah, Nina, it is something worse 
than deotliand his vigorous frame 
shook with agony. 

“ Amod, I conjure you, tell me.” 

“ It was iu Oossova this fate befel 
aao. Here we have hitherto escaped 
fihe terrible scourge. But there they 
died, and the dead visited the lining. 
4 OKperienced a first frightful viaitg- 
and I fled, but uot tifl I had 


week aftci tins conversation, Amod 
missed his footing apd fell from the 
top of his loaded liay-wagon. Ho 
w os pH ked up stunned and insensible. 
Thej tamed lum home; where, after 
hngeimg some hours, he tind, was 
bulled . but not foi gotten. 

Tvwntv oi tlmtv days after lus dc- 
ceu>e, sav * the jieitectly authentn nted 
icpoit ot tlitst tiansuttjous, several 
in the in lghbomhood made complaints 
that tin v had been haunted by tho 
detiasetf Ainotl, and four oi the 
niunhei (among whom, tlieie bung 
nothing m the lcpoit to tlie < initial}, 
1 am aiiaid vu may mtlutle poor 
Nina) died do put atom to this 
It at lul evil, tin villagers weie advised 
In then 11 cy duke, who had lud lie- 
hue Mime exponent e in such matteis, 
to disinter the botlv ol Amod Paolo. 
This step was occiudingl} taken fatty 
day* afta hn> Imnal 

“ The bod}, ’ savs the report, “ was 
( found iu a perfectly besh state, with 
*no sign of derompositi >n Fresh 
blood had lecoitlv escaped iiom its 
month, with which its shut w is wet. 
The skin (the epidermis, no doubt) 
b id "cjMiated together with the noils, 
and theie were new skin and nails 
underneath. As it was perfectly clear 
tiom these signs that be was a vam- 
pjr, conformably to the use established 
in such cases, they drove a stake 
through his heart. 

“Whereupon he gave an audible 
groan, and a quantity of hlooil fiowod 
from him. The same day his body 
was burned to ashes, which were re¬ 
turned to the grave.” 

The authorities furtner staked and 
burned the bodies of tlie four others, who 
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were supposed to have been In^ctod 
by Aruod: but no mention & made of 
the condition in which thcywere fbubd, 

, r i'hc adoption of thib decisive mea-j 
sure did not, however, entirely extin¬ 
guish the <n il, which continued still 
to hang«about the village. About 
five yearn afterwards it had again be¬ 
come rife and -very prevalent, and 
many again died of it. Whereupon 
the authorities determined u> make a 
general clearance of the vampyrs in 
the churchyard of Meduegna, and 
for that puipoBe they had all the 
graves to which suspicion was di* 
reeled, opened, and tlieir contents 
dealt with conformably to the state in 
which they wore tound, of which the 
following is the medical report, here 
and there abridged only:— 

1 . A woman ot the name of Sta- 
na, 20 }ears of age, who had died 1 
months before ot a 1 davV illness 
following her confinement, jshe iud 
befoie her death avowed that she hail 
anointed herseit with the blood of a 
vampyr, to liberate herself from his 
per-.mil ion. N<*\ertheless she, as w«U 
as her intant, whose body through 
< arolebs interment had been half-eaten 
by dogs, both had died. Her body 
was entirely tree hum decomposition. 
On o|u>iiiiig it, the chest was fouud 
hill ot recently etfusod' blood. The 
hi art and blood-vessels contained no 
coagulated blood, aud the bowels 
bad exactly the appearances of sound 
health. Tho skin and fihils of the 
hands and foot w ore loose aud came oil”, 
but undurneathlay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman ot the name of Mi¬ 
lk i. who had died at the end of a 
1 months' illness. The body had 
been buried 90 and odd days. In the 
chest was liquid blood. The viscera 
were ub in tlu* former instance The 
bod} was declared by tho Ileydukes 
who recognised it, to lie in better con¬ 
dition and fatter than it liad.beeuin 
tiu* woman's legitimate lifetime. 

11. T lie body of a child of 8 years old, 
that had Jikew ise been buried 90 days; 
it was in tin vampyr condition. 

4 . The sou of a Heyduke, named 
Milluc, lfi } ears old. The body had 
Inin in the -grave 9 weeks. He had 
died after 1 days’ indisposition, and 
was in the condiiion of a vatupyr. 

5 . Joachim, likewise a Heydtiko’s 
son, 17 years old. Ho had died alter 


a 8 days 1 illness; bad been buried^J 
weeks and 4 daysf; was found lit tfewl 
vampyr state. ^ 

i ft, A woman of flic name of 
iha, who had died of an illness bf $ 8,3 
days’ duration, and hail been badteAiJ 
6 weeks, in whom likewise fresh btoodt'i 
was found in the chest. '» 4 j 

[The reader will understand, 4 fcat 3 
sec blood in the chest it is first neoeh* * 
eary to cut the chest open.] '**' * 

, 7 . The bddy of a girl of 10 "yeas* ) 
of age, who had died 2 months be- ’ 
tore. It was likewise in the vampyr \ 
state, perfectly tmdecoxnposed, with 
blood in the chest. * ': ’ , ’ 

8. The body of the wife of one ' 
Hadnuck, buried 7 weeks before; and’. 
that ot her intant, 8 week'* old, buried 
only 21 days. They were both in a 
state of decomposition, though ‘buffed 
in tile same grouud, aud elosofcy * 
joining the others. „ '*> *" 

U. A sen uni of the Hc.vduke fljl' 
the place, by name Khade, 2fi yeafir* 
old; lie had died after an illness of 3 
mouth-' duration, and the body hftd. 
been .buried f> w r eeks. Jt was in*,» 
state of decomposition. 1 * 

11 . The hotly of the Heyduko 
til aw o, 00 year- of age, whu In# 
died six weeks before ;* there waft 
much blood and other fluid in the 
Che-t and abdomen, and the body was 
in the \ anipvr condition. 

12 . Milloe, a lleyduke, 25 years 
old. The body had been in the earth 
fi weeks. It was in the ;>crfeet vam¬ 
pyr condition. 

1.1. Stanjoika, the wife of a Hey- 
dnke, 20 years old; had died after an 
illness ot three days, aud had been 
buried 18 d.n s. The countenance was 
florid, and of a high eolonr. Thorn 
was blood in the chest and ilk thu tf 
heart. The viscera were p0rffe$^k‘ 
sound. The skin remarkably fresh. * 

The document which gives theses 
particulars is signed by three regf-< r 
mental surgeon*, and formally co«n- 
teraigned by the lieutenant-colonel and 
[ a sublieutenant; it bears the dale bf 
June 7 , 1712 , Meduegna, near Bob- 
grade. No doubt can bo entertobm& 
of its authenticity, nor of its genend* 
fidelity; the less so, that it does w& 
stand alune, but is supported by hteteki' 
of parallel evidenoe, only-less rigted 
ously verifiable. it appears to m& #*.' 
es ablish beyond a question, that/ 1 
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Lvrtwifethe fear and belief of vampyr- 
pfrU Is prevailing, and there occur 
deaths after short illnesses, 
i.thu bodies, when disinterred, weeks 
' lifter burial, present the appearance of 
^corpses, from which life has only re¬ 
cently departed. 

What inference shall we draw from 
this feet?—that vainpvrism is true 
Ift the popular sense*, and that these 
fresh-looking and well-conditioned 
t corpses had some mysterious nay 
, dt preternatnrally nourishing them- 
|i <Agmss ? That would be to adopt, not 
*» solve the superstition. Let us con¬ 
i’ teat ourseh os for the present w ith a 
ribtion less monstious, but still start- 
i I&g enough ■ That the bodies, which 
were found in the so-called a ampyr 
%tjate, instead of being in a new and 
mystical condition, auic simply alive 
-in the common way, that, m shtat, 
they were the bodies of pu&ons who 
lad boon bulled alive; and whose 
afo was only extinguished bj the 
ignorance and baibaiity ol those who 
disinterred them. In the following 
sketch of a similar scene to that above 
described, the tiuth of this inlet emc 
comes out with terrific fence and 
vividness. 

Erasmus FiancKci, in his 1 emails 
upon the description of the Auli- 
frjdmdom of Kiam, by Vahasm, 

«peaks of a man of the name of 
Gironde, in the distiict ot Kruig, who 
died, was buried, and became a varo- 
pyr, and as such was exhumed for the 
purpose of having a stake thiust 
through him. 

“When they opened his giavt, 
afrer he had been long buried, bis fate 
Whs found with a colour, and his fea¬ 
tures made natural soi ts of uiov emeuts, 
as if ifre dead man smiled. He even 
opened his month, as if he would 
inhale fattdi air. They held the cru¬ 
cifix bcfoie him, and called m a loud 
voice, ‘See, this is Jesus Christ who 
redeemed your soul fiom hell, and 
died for you. 1 After the found had 
acted on his organs of heating, and 
fre had connected, perhaps, some ideas 
with it, tears began to flow from the 
dead man's eyes. Finally, when, after 


Alive, then, the bodies surely 
were. And it Is from this position, 
as a starting point, that wo must follow 
and unravel the whole mystciy, if we 
dare. 

Not that there is any particular 
virulence in this superstition; but that 
all superstitions are awkwaid things 
to (leal with. They have their own 
laws, and mu through definite stages, 
but always menace those' who meddle 
vi ith them. A superstition w axes and 
flout ishea—that is its first stage; it 
(hen wanes in public opinion, is dis¬ 
ci edited, and is declared obsolete; 
that is stage the se< ond. Eventually 
tomes moie enlightenment; ltswon- 
deis aieagai u admitted,butexplained; 
the false in it separated from the tiuo; 
this is its thud aud last penod. 
And it may be lemarked, that society 
is nev er safe against the reproduction 
of a svfpeistitnm, till it has gone 
had boon buried alive; and whose tluough this thud stage (analogous to 
*Bfo was only extinguished b> the tho dasintenuent and dissection of a 

vampyi), till then, it Is always capa¬ 
ble of “ \\ alkmg ” again. But, which 
is stugulai, to the end the opeialiou 
oi explaining a supeistition Is unsafe, 
that is to say, if you step a quartet of 
an inch betoie the sagacious now of 
the public. Of couiw* if am om 
should attempt to explain away a 
flourishing supeistition, lie would tn- 
couutei, not martyrdom, peiliaps, an} 
moie, but the persecution of opinion 
ceitaiuly, and the ban of sot u ty. 
But if he ventures upon the same 
piocess, even with one that is already 
put down, lie is liable to be viewed 
and attacked as a cicduloux poison, 
-disposed to levive foigotten lubbish; 
foi he has unwittingly affronted public 
opinion b} asset!mg that to be worth 
examining, vvlii^h society had pio- 
daimed an enor. Doubly w» to him 
if liia explanation contain some start¬ 
ling uov city! But, courage' again,— 
The bodies disiutcued and found in 
the so-called vampyi state, weiethen 
alive. 

But how could tfiey, you ask, 
be alive after au interment of da}s 
or weeks? llow is it jiossible they 
Could lie without air, boxed up in a 
"t short prayer for his poor soul, thpy manner which would certainly kill a 
Proceeded to hack off Ids head, the /strong and healthy person in a*few 
corpse uttered a screech, and turned f minutes or hours, and yet retain their 
and rolled just as if it had been alive, * vitality? I will not bring forward 
®?4 the grave was full of blood." as favourable cases in jioint, the 
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been discovered in rocks, whore they 
innst hare been encased for years cm? 
centuries, alive: first, because, al* 
thongh they are true, you might 
equally question these; secondly, be-* 
cause a human being cannot compete 
in a itality with a cold-blooded leptiie., 
I shall content mvseli with falling 
back upon the evidence already ad¬ 
duced. Tiie dihintened bodies proved , 
bj theii appearance, some even by 
their behaviour, that they were alive; 
and 1 ‘•lull ritoit upon you the ques¬ 
tion, how came you not to know 
that bodies could 1'ivc under such cir¬ 
cumstances a considerable length (if 
time, and that many cases have tran- 
fipiied in which, totally apart fiom 
ramjn/ru'it, bodies have been found 
tilnum over in the coilin, through 
efforts made by them, when, after 
their biuial, tliov had unhappily re- 
coveied consciousness 
Hut what, then, vias the pathologi¬ 
cal condition in which these pel son-, 
continued to exist, afur tlu*} had 
ce ised to appeal alive ? 

It is just one of the pi>»fitable 10- 
suits of examining the supei-.tition 
Ik terg Uk i that the above question 
ljiiomb- cxpliiitlv propounded, and 
its solution demanded ot phVsjologibts. 
Its solution tanuot tiil ot being full 
oi iutucst, but it is jet, unliuklly, a 
di sideiatum, or, like tin* principle 
which gives motion to the tfiv faring 
md, an v et only indicated auriflMrtially 
outlined. jP • , 

What is w anted is diivjt scientific 
t \amination, and verificatkm by com¬ 
petent persons, of all the*phenomena 
the boilv presents in jiese strange 
ciicumst lines In thomosence, how - 
ever, of morded obscuration, let us 
imagine how the thing might come 
about A4, 

The series of effects surmised would 
not begin in the heart; analogy leads 
us to suppose that primary interrup¬ 
tion of the heart’s action fin- a ven 
brief period i- fatal- Somowliore in 
the Indian seas, death L-, inflbtod bv r 
a backward blow with the elbow on 
the region of the heart, a sudden 
angina is produced, vvjiieh fa, promptly 
fatal. Neither, upon similar showing, 
can it commeneo in obstructed breath¬ 
ing. Then the commencement of the 
changes must be sought in the but in. 


very improbable, that the functions 
of the nervous system admit of being, 
brought to a complete stand-still, the 
wheels of the machinery locking, as ft 
were, of a sndden, through some inflg- v 
once directly exerted upon it, and thft^ 
this state of intcrrnpted function 
should continue for a very consider**, 
able period, without loss of power 
of recovery. Nor would It bo con> 
trarj to analogy that such an arrest 
of activity in the nervous system, 
should stop, more or less completely, 
the act of breathing and the action rtf 
tlnWheart, without at the same time 
the consequences following which re¬ 
sult fiom eithei of these ( lunge?., wheO 
tiny an primary. The heart, when 
not aitwr/ by ordtt , need not be sup¬ 
posed to lose its contractile force and 
tendency The blood, though prtt 
moving, being iu contact with living * 
vessek-, need not coagidate Tliere 
is no phj siological absurdity in sup-.** 
posing such a general arrest of fitwf- * 
tion, oiiginiting in the nenewha 
sj stein, and (ontinuing an hidefhftte 
period \i ithout life being extinguished. 
If a swimmei be taken wiUi cramp 
and sink, lu* is irretrievably dead In 
five minutes* But if he biuk from a 
fat of epilepsy, he mav remain a longer 
time under water, vet recover* Bui* 
epilepsy is a loan ot lost, of conscious¬ 
ness beginning in the nervous system— * 
a kind of fit w hieh mav, under certain 
circumstances, be thus preservative 
of lile So may we presume, that in 
the siiignlai c i«*es w e are i onsidering, 
the body is but in another and deeper 
lit, which suspends the vital pheno¬ 
mena, and ieduces its vitality to thlt 
of the unincut>,i(ed egg, to simple life, 
without change, without waste w 
renew al The body does not putrefyf 
because it is alive, it does not waafat 
or lequire nourishment, because ewefijr 
action is stilled w ithin it. * 

But this must be- a dull subject of * 
speculation for you, and yoftr ttdhd jb, ‘ 
perhaps wandering thence to motw 
prnctical views It has struck yon 
possibly, not w ithout an uncoiufortabki, 
misgiv ing, that this obscure, but mbs 
pleasant event may happen to your* 
self, and what on earth is 
jh event your being buried .aUvefc * 

If you wish ind : viduaU$hto bt *4 
safe as possible, leave by will fo soma 
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, eminent Barged#,, not your habitrad 
4 fiMsd$ut, £ 50 , and Mr railway ex- 
lienMss, &c., to be paid him for 
^igttfing your body, when you. are 
itotftalnly dead; £25 if be opens you, 
flmfa yon alive, and succeeds in sewing 
you up, and keeping you so; £200, on 
*?tfee contrary, to bo expended in in- 
dieting him for manslaughter if you 
’ffi* under his hands. I do not ven- 
fittre to affirm that with all these pre- 
tffattens you would bo perfectly safe. 
Vito eminent Vesalras, surgeon, and a 
. Jwfonrite ot tho Emperoi Charles V., 

» With all his experience and know- 
, was nnlncky enough to op#r^a 
f bh nobleman by mistake, whlfc 
' to was yet alive. The consequences, 

" flto doubt, were more serious than 
they would be now Vesalius hardly 
escaped the claws of the Inquisition, 
ami died during his expiatory pilgri- 
f mage to the Holy Land. 

J& more comprehensively, you should, 
f ,wisb t» Bave others, as well as vour- 
^S^f, from this aWftil risk, and have a 
.friend in the legislature, urge him, or 
? otherwise Mr Wakley, to move lor 
the insertion in any convenient bill a 
clause to appoint in every district a 
qualified officer to license burials, he 
had hotter not be a pr ic thing doctor, 
but his office might embrace ncoo- 
SCapio^ inquiries for the coioner, and 
, the registrars hip of births and deaths 
, &n either case, I would recommend 
VM to offer publicly a piemiuiti ot 
? £ 500 , to be paid at the expiration of 
‘ tiered yens, for the best treatise upon 
tfee signs of death; the same being 
calculated to form a usefnl body of 
instruction, as yet wanting, either for 
ybnr private surgeon, or the new 
. officials. 

In England, indeed, our docent re¬ 
spect for the dead, which leads ns to 
postpone juterment as long as possible, 
Is a tolerable security against being 
buried alive. The coffin is seldom 
closed upon the remains, before de- 
ftemposirion has already commenced 
Tfttct is death’s certain steal; nor, hi the 
present state of our knowledge, special 
wasps of course exoepted, is it right to 
consider life surely extinct, till the 
Impress of that scud is perceptible to 
•tb% senses. 

On the Continent, generally, the 
f i*"* °h»erved before burial is far 
short for safety They calculate 
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that in France from twenty to thirty 
ore annually interred alive, comput¬ 
ing from the number of those who, 
after supposed death, come to life 
before the funeral is completed. I 
eannot help imagining that this seem¬ 
ing death must be much less frequent 
in England than in some other 
countries; (is that owing to the more 
vigorous practice for which English 
medical men arc cslobmted, they 
either cure or kill V) In Germany, 
interment is forbidden tfy law for three 
, days after death. Ami tbete is a 
curious and humane provision in the 
grave-houses attached to the ceme¬ 
teries ot Mime of the principal towns: 
Bodies which are brought too. soon, 
not having performed the thre e days' 
quarantine, are received and lodged, 
being disposed upon tiessles, with 
rings on tmir toes ami fhigeis which 
are attacdied to bell-pulls Tlio < oqise 
thus, on coming to itself, mnv have 
immediate ntitemlnmc morelj In ring¬ 
ing for it, some one is alw ays there 
on the watch. But the humanity of 
this arrangement, though pmfect as 
long* as it lasts, is finite m duration. 
As soon as the %ev enty-two hours 
prescribed by law ait* expired, if is 
another thing The bod> is then 
legally dead, and must comport itself 
accordingh At anv rate, it ts at its 
own risk if it belwv es othenv iso than 
as a corpse, and gives itself anv airs of 
vitality. This is appalling enough, 
and would cortairlv nisfify any bodv, 
if it could, in getting out at nights 
and turning vampyr. 

And now, to return again to our in¬ 
quiry. We have got thn* for The 
bodies found in the so-called vampyr 
state are alive. They are in a sort of 
fit, the* possibJo duration of which is 
undetermined. The same fit may 
occur, and does occur continnail>, with 
no reference to the superstition of 
vampyrihm. But where the belief in 
vampyrism is rife, these fits are more 
prevalent, and spread sometimes like 
an epidemic. 

The question naturally follows, how 
is this malady, viewing it as one in 
these cases, propagated V 
At snch seasons, it is far from im¬ 
probable that there ts some physical 
ctutsa in operation, some meteoro¬ 
logical influence perhaps, dprtrical or 
otherwise, disposing the system to be 
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a readier faftjPWTfce setsureT As 
curtain constitotiafts of the year alter • 
the blood and toad to fever or cholera, 
why should not others render the 
nervous system irritable and proner 
to derangement ? 

Then U is wcB known that flight 
will bring on certain kinds of fijts—in 
women hysteric fits, in the youth of 
either sex epileptic fits: and cer¬ 
tainly no ghastlier terror can there be 
than the accredited apprehension of 
vampyrtora. And it deserves remark, 
that impressions npon the mind are 
known to he capable of shaping par¬ 
ticular kinds of fits, aud especially of 
exciting and determining the features 
lof sensorial illusions, that seem adju- 
jf vants in vampyrism. # 

r We are able to creep jet a step 
nearer to the mark. There is great 
reason to believe that some human 
belugahave had tlm power of,throw¬ 
ing tii^aljfiii^ttiuAitate 
death, mluvturtbj. In GUbch’ssurgical 
w (*rks, there is an m count oi a Colonel 
Townsend, who asserted this of liim- 
si II, and i h.iUcuged (Sooth to witness 
the performance. And you may read 
iu the narrative ot Gooch, how 
he and two or three other competent 
witnesses saw Colonel Tovvuneud dis¬ 
pose hiiu&elf to favour the invasion ot 
this lit, and how he gradually fell into 
a state apparently dev oidof animation. 
A very Jew y ears ago there was a 
story iu the papers of a nativ ciu India, 
who undertook lor a reward to do the 
same feat, aud tp allow himsdl to bo 
buiied for a stipulated period. A 
gentleman, certainly not ofa credulous 
turn in general, told rue he was in 
India at the time with hits regiment; 
and, though not on the spot, that he 
knew tire parties who brought the 
conjuror to work ; and that he believed 
thev positively buried him, and, at the 
on dot the time agreed npou, disinterred 
him, and found him alive. But be 
thu story true or false, the case of 
Colonel Townsend remains to show 
the tiring asserted to have been pos¬ 
sible—ami this 'felnark may be safely 
added : Whatever chauge of the kind 
the will cau bring about, can be twice 
as readily wrought by fear or a dis¬ 
turbed Imagination. 

Yon are, I hope, or fear rather, 
by tins time satiated with the mar¬ 
vellous and with the subject. What! 



canvB tbit superstition to arise ? jvj 

The answer is ready. Bi thM#f 
days toe belief in ghosts was abadi^fi^p 
aud a vaurpyr was a sort of fMfto f 
When an ignorant person, that jfeK, 
when any one in those days bstwgM^t 
the subject of a sensorial illusion hi*% 
presenting.a human being, to aetU*** 
tainty he identified the creation of hbC* 
fancy as somebody he had seen njtf'M 
heard of; then he would tellhto *$r . 
quaiutauces that the ghost of sue% 
person haunted him. If the frigbfo. * 
brought on a fit, or seemed to causa' 
his death, the neighbours would r 
member how he had before been ' 4 
liauuted. Then, in auy case, what 
more natural than to disinter to* * 
body of a supposed visitant, to know 1 
win he is unquiet in tjje graveV Thou,* 
if ouie a body so disinterred wew> 
mid in the frgsh <«j 4 Ljun 
w! 

In to violenci 

would force blood from the 
and that would be construed into* 
blood of a victim. The absence of a 
sear on the throat of the victim, wenhb 
throw no difficulty in the way to tot 
v rtinpv r tiieorv, because vaHjfpjon , 
cnjov<d the ghostly character, affldtft 
it- priv ileges. bupposiug, again, thfti 
at anj time cliaace had brought to 
light a body interred alive, aaulyiftg 
still iu this fit, the whole y&to^pf 
superstition might again have been 
Hpmtii'om that cine. 

Do vou want more than this? JL 
shall begin to think you at heart 
superstitious. I tell you U is contrary • 
to the rules of inductive logic, to tow * 
for, or to use more principle© than am 
sufficient foe the reasonable explana¬ 
tion of phenomena. Yet you urge, 
do j ou, that it ib no lean mtphifcwo- # 
pineal, in an obscure and unaettleil. | 
inquiry, wholly to exclude ttte eqato*^>. 
deration of unlikely possibilities?*— 
Well! it is nothing to me. Have it 
jour own way : suppose, If you 
that the man in the grave had som*. 
•thing to do with spreading toe disease, 
and that Unwiervons sj stem, in its atMto 
normal state, could put it seif in relation ^ 
with that of another person at» Mm i 
tancu. If yon like it, have it to* 
one sense, it simplifies the dm 
B ut though I cannot deny yjwp sb|fl 
portion to be pasible, you wifi 
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. _6 bsfflS5rtiBBi^^4«^^kingw^Bfe ,,, W4*gel, and 

% feafo myself given, fuLhe* Jbbn Fredrick Baumgartner, as well as 
“ the befaaviOUir km! remdrks of a drrnn- 

&«• boy, uho hold the instrument 
case (luring the ittiermortm examina¬ 
tion, an event he wit nested for the first 
tltoe. But I would not abuse my 
advantage; so I lot you off cheaply 
with thwack? fabrication of Nina, and 
•the personal characteristics of Amod 
Paolo, ot whom unfoitmiatri) nothing 
has cOrtte down to posterity, but tnat 
he nap haunted bv a v.unpvr at 
Cossova, fell from a hav-tait at Med- 
uegua, and diod, and lix od a \ampvi 
himself. 

. I remain, dear Arch), 


them is an end of the subject, 
events; and l accept yofur 
. sacks’ for hftvipg told you all I kgpw 
Vgmpyrisa. 1 deserve them 
than ywt tyre aware. At the 
■YS^&yard ia‘ Meduegna, my dear 
* t had *yoh thoroughly in ray 

**pesr$r, 1 saw how year cariosity was 
a o\nd that any picture 1 had 

jjrawn ijohJd have been accepted by 
Srtewith -avidity, and 1 must confess 
jftAia at one moment occur to me, to 
^lltt&Cnbe to )o\i the exact dress and 
, ^departments of tjie three regimental 
^surgeons, or Feldseherers, (a Jmnd- 
*Tgoiie word signifying field-barbers), 


Yours, \< 

Mu 1> c\r st 


* ! 


\ 


>te» j r*~ jC 

mTirn in f " 


spuars,<.OBU-s«, c hosts. 



Bkxtc AucnV. — On what subjoit 
Ahall I next addretw you? Klvos, 
pints, ghosts, real aud unreal; 
ife, witchcraft, soflond-sight * 
the 1 the fit Id of m.u v els he( ms 
s ghrdnged, as I approach it < loser 
spirits I hare evoked begin to 
me with then numbers How 
^rpn'joarih shall I ever get them faith 
But some, I sea, can now onh 
^jihapatong---thev are scotched air< ady; 
*JtWiU begin wi$h finishing those Yft 
nftoy deserve gentle treatment They 
**3»p*ftng>fyotn our nature, which seems 
fl^pressly foade to prowedte and war 
Mmai. {Thick, within and anouhd tut, 
«6 the rich vehte of illusive Hldgestion 
* from which they spring. 

The thing nearest us is our mental 
^BWistituthra, the world of conscious- 
It is of it tvpp first learn, though 


Higson in vain red dins again-.1 
tl»is misuse of analog). I-Velnur, ini 
gmation, m&tim t Are too mum tor 
liet, aud ant mood fiom inn l<> i mu st, 
fiom nonsense to sublimity, tn tv lit n 
a tespoitshe note when wiis choirl is 
tombed . 

Addtcss to that ingenuous )oun 
Aunricatt t lemtik upon the slight¬ 
ness of the legs ot hu woil-tabic,— 
she Mushes —her Jh eh tvucy Jus 
given them pen sotialit). Were she a 
wealthiei nuss, she would give them, 
besides, neat cambric tiowsers with 
la(e boidus. With less ldmeuient, 
,and with inexcusable warmth. 1 take 
Sritirao to misfIF for having bestowed 
a kick upon'a similar mahogany limb, 
which had, lion cur, begun the con¬ 
test by breaking m> shin. 

To tiie poet's eye, nature is iustim t 
with life Greece may be “living 
Gri ei e no mom"—in the soul of in r 


, aess _ . . __ r ._ _ 

it be the last wc understand. It is 
Tffot thnojtijli which wo perceive and, 

Mrarohaad all oilier things; and no- people; but her immortal plains, and 
f%g beqplnes part of Pur knowledge* streams, and hOla have their own vi- 
f%et os it has been shaped and coloured talify. 


f ’ its made reflexion. N«ty, more, 
Is not only our minor bufseur grehe- 
"•itee /or every thing. So we splrifett- 
wbc the material universe, and affcei- 
by an inconariMus ttttitetanov, 
<ig*t%opomoiphii»e spiffl[ 


“tile mountain!, hot on Mainthon, 

And Marathon leak* on tin- ms.” 

-You goto visit them; tliev meet you 
fiaif-w«fy: “ sneetataim v< niuut " 
ABlifl Ufo Alps—with glacier, 1 or¬ 
ient ,* forte around—you Still evoke 
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the fancied spirit of the scone, though 
it be but 

“ To gazo upon her beauty—nothing more.” 

And where, in subliiuer grandeur, 
suowclad, upreared against the nearer 
sun, arc seen lb# towering Andes; to 
the poet’s eye, the C’onlilJera lies wo 
huge backbone of earth; but lives, a 
Ehu'tus or Enceladus of the West, and 

“over earth, airwave, 

(bares with his Titan eye.” 

This is but the calm, the dignified, 
the measured man It of poetical Con¬ 
ception, Mo wonder, when bupm.tl- 
tion step'- in to prick on imagination, 
that all should vividly team with 
spirit life. Or that on Walpmgis’night, 
bush an 1 streamlet and hill bustle 
an 1 lumv, w 1th imoqiuil pace, tow aids 
the haunted JBioeken: the heavy ones 
lag, indeed, a little, and are out of 
bieatli — 

“ The gt .lit iiouti <1 oiagt, ho * lio! 
ll<>v\ thi y >-ai;rt and how t’ blow ’ ” 

No wondei that to the diermeiV 
hc, in tiaiupiil s, ones of syhau ^oli- 
tude. the fawn ol yore skipped in tin* 
tmest dell, the drvad peeped from It - 
bind tin shadowy oak, the lay tripped 
light 1 ) over the moonlit sward. 

Hut enough, and too much, ot “ \ our 
philosophy.'’ Yet there Au those still 
who may be the wiser tor it Let 
me sketd) you a sui\i\ing believii in 
the creed it would dispel. 

He was a Spanish West-Indian -in 
his active veats had been an exten¬ 
sive plautei and slave-ow uoi in Porto 
Rico. His manners were grave and 
dignified, as due to himselt, coiiiteoiis, 
as not denv ing equal or superior worth 
iu others, lie had seen the world, 
and spoke ot it habitual!) with a line 
iiony. We had m mv a walk together. 
lie 1 was nervous about his health. 
One da), as, our path lay along the 
banka of the Rhine, his conversation 
took this turn v — 

“Do von believe iu spirits'" lie 
asked me; and upon my intimating 
the polite bet qualified assent which 
Miited the tone in which the question 
was put—“ It may be suj>er*itioii,’' ho 
continued, “ but T am often inclined to 
think that the pucks and goblins, w hieh, 
as they sav, oncoliauntod these scenes-, 
an* not cutirely visionary beings, You 
may smile—but this has happened, 
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nay,*often happens, to me in my*- 
walks. 1 see a big clod* lying before, 
me iu the path, and form the inten¬ 
tion of avoiding it; when dose to Ity 
I step to one side, when pr-r-Jt, my 
toe strikes against it.” 

I edged slightly away from my odWh. 
pauion with the disagreeable imptftjs* 
sion that lie Was gone mad. * 

lie went on;—“When I Hived frit 
the Wobt Indies, the children of the 
slaves, about my house, Were trea&etf 
with great kimfnoss and indulgence. 
They wonjfl conic about hiy tablb at 1 
dessert, and often had little presents 
given them. So they grew into ob-w 
jeets of affection. But, put of .several, 
.sojie, of course, took ill and died, j 
cannot tell you what grief it caused 
mt*. Then this has happened several 
times, after the* death of one or other 
of my little favourites:—a bird has 
How n into the haR, and into itty sit¬ 
ting-room, and lias hovered near md* 
and, after a while, lias flow a awityty _ 
For a few day s it lias regularly return¬ 
ed. and then finally disappeared. I 
thought it was tenanted by the spirit 
of my lost favourite, which had come * 
to bid me faiowell.” 

1 dtevv nearer again to my campa¬ 
nil ut 1 felt 1 was at all events safe 
from violence from him. And I con¬ 
trasted, with liumiliation, liis beauti¬ 
ful superstition with the commonplace 
remembrauce of a school-buy couv i«» 
tion of my ow u, one dark night, U[»on 
Blarklieath, that a directiou-poxt was 
a gliost 

My friend had not, indeed, always 
been a dreamer, and .ilthough this is 
no place to naira to his, course of 
daring and hazardous adventure, on 
which 1 am therefore silent, yet I 
wish to be allowed to re-establish his 
credit for intelligence, by reporting 
the an&w er w hieh he made, on anothe® 
occasion, to a question, as to what he 
thought of the emancipation of the 
Negroes in our colonies. “ The prin¬ 
ciple,” answered my friend, “was 
good, but von were in too great 4 
hurry. Before giving them freedom* 
you should luve made them fit for Ik. 
They were not impatii nt. Slavery fa 
an African institution. Some ontfejf 
of public money, and extreme care 
ami prudence iu your measures, would 
have enabled you to seture tbefatfaUe 
maim treatment fat. the interval.* Aa 

2 O 
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!&efc as theybecame innoenlated with it, the remains of an infant. A story 

was now divulged, how the former 
tenant and a female of the neighboniv 
hood had, a very few years before, 
.abruptly left thevillage. The appari¬ 
tion here was real and significant 
enough. 

“ It will have blood, they say; blood will have 
blood. 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
speak: ^ 

Augurs and mderstood relations have, 

By magot-pyes, and choughs, and rooks, 
brought forth 

• The secret‘st man of blood.’ 

But tales like these, thongli true, 
gradually lose the sharpness of their 
evidence for want of an accredited 
contemporary narrator, and so become 
valueless. But time brings round 
©very thing. 

A ml a £ length a marvellous narrative, 
to the same effect with the. above, made 
its appearance in a trustworthy Ger¬ 
man work, P. Kieffcr's Archives , the 
complete authentication of which caus¬ 
ed it to make a deep impression. The 
^narrative was communicated by Heir 
Ehrman of Strasburg, the son-in-law 
1 of the well-known German writer 
Pfcffel, from whom he received it. 

The ghost-seer was a young candi¬ 
date for orders, eighteen years of age, 
of the lfame of Billing. Tie was known 
to have very excitable nerves,—had 
already experienced sensorial illu¬ 
sions, and was particularly sensitive 
to the presence of human remains, 
which made him tremble and shudder 
in all his limbs. Pfe£cl, being blind, 
was accustomed to take the arm of 
this young man, and they walked thus 
together in Pfeffel’s garden, near Col¬ 
mar. At one spot in the garden 
Pfcffel remarked, that his companion’s 
arm gave a sudden start, as if lie had 
received an electric shock. Being 
asked what was the matter, Billing 
replied, lt nothing." But, on their 
going over the same spot again, the 
same effect recurred. The young man 
being pressed to explain the cause of 
his disturbance, avowed that it arose 
from a peculiar sensation which he 
always experienced when in the vici¬ 
nity of human remains; that it was his 
impression a human body must be in¬ 
terred there; but that if Pfeffel would 
return with him at,night, he should be 
able to speak with more confidence. 
P there were found, buried beneath Accordingly, they went to the garden 


wants and habits of civilised life, 
%yt»snlritt have madefreedmen of the 
prfoast advanced, and given them offi- 
occupation, or allotted them land 
[Cinder proper conditions. One sheep * 
wwild have followed another. Thct 
:r fog-end yon might have emancipated * 
-together. Thirty or forty years, and 
", armllion of money, would have done 
g|he thing. The results would have 
jfjlbea, from first to last, beneficial to 
Vtlm colons. It would have set an 
£i%S&pie which other natfons could 
followed. It would have been 
f'lftnobte return for having, temporarily, 

' used the race as unmitigated slaves. 
% would have been an act of enlight¬ 
ened philanthropy. It would have be¬ 
ll dome statesmen. What you did reads 
: Sod works like the puerile suggestion 
a school-boy’s theme. What you 
sue farther doing, to suppress, by force, 
the trade in slaves, would have been 
worthy my distinguished countryman 
whose biography has immortalised 
.Cervantes. Humanity would smile 
at it, but that jhe shudders and 
sickens.” * f 

But, to leave the region of dreams, ‘ 
which are no longer realisable, let us 
j&Sft th e scene. . ^ j 

churchyard naSYts nightly 3 
teariws. One heard of corpse-lights 
1 seen dancing over graves — but over 
fame alone., A few only.had wit- 
■Spaaed this; but they had no doubt on j 
^the matter. Things looked “ nn- 
ieaanybut time did not pause, and 
;lbe story was forgotten. Even when 
the tale was fresh, what was it but 
jssperstition? Who of those who* 
jed its sympathetic terrors by the- 
istmas fireside, thought.they coidd 
be true on the bright frosty morning 
of the morrow? It*was mere fancy. 
There was .nothing in it. Yet there' 
was. something. And now and then 
tt &trilring and mysterious event Would 
occur to bring back the old idea. 
There was a cottage, (this I heard of 
a certainty,) inn. hamlet I could name, 
te which a bail report attached. A 
room in it was haunted. More than 
, One who had slept there had seen, at 
audnight, the luminous apparition of 
^little child standing npon the hearth- 
IJftone. At length, suspicion became 
ve. The hearth-Btone was raised, 
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together when it was dark, and as 
they approached the spot, Baling ob¬ 
served a faint light over it. At two 
paces from it, he stopped and would 
go no farther; for he saw hovering 
over it, or self-supported in the air, 
its feet only a few inches from the 
gfound, a luminous female figure, 
nearly five feet high, with the right 
arm folded on her breast, the left 
hanging; by her side. ' Wncn Pfeffel 
himself stepped forward and placed 
himself about where the figure was, 
Billing said it was now on his right 
hand, now on his left, now behind, 
now before him. When Pfeffel cut 
the air with his stick, it seemed as if it 
went through and divided a light flame, 
which then united again. The visit,. 
repeated the next night, in company 
with some of Pfeffel’s relatives, gave 
the same result. They did not see 
any thing. Pfeffel, then, unknown to 
the ghost-seer, had the ground dng 
up, when there was found at some 
depth, beneath a layer of quicklime, • 
a decomposing human body. The 
remains were removed, and the earth 
carefully replaced. Three days after¬ 
wards, Billing, from whom this whole 
proceeding had been kept concealed, 
was again led to the spot by Pfeffel. 
lie walked over it now without expe¬ 
riencing any unusual impression what¬ 
ever. 

This extraordinary phenomenon, it 
is now generally known, has been 
completely elucidated through the 
discoveries of Won Rciehenbach, to 
which, in a fonncr'lotter, I had occa¬ 
sion to make allusion. 

you are probably aware, that the 
individuals whose nerves Yon lleich- 
onbach found to be so sensitive to the 
proximity of crystals, magnets, &c.,< 
would, in the dark, see flames issuing 
from the same substances. Then, in 
the progress of his inquiries, Von- 
Reichenbach fouud that chemical de¬ 
composition was a rich source of the 
new power he had discovered, by its 
action on the nerves. And being ac¬ 
quainted with the story of the ghost 
in Pfeffel’s garden at Colmar, it oc¬ 
curred to him as not unlikely, that 
Billing had just been in the same eon-; 
dition with his own sensitive patients,: 
and that graves very likely would 
present to all of them a luminous oera; 
and that thus the mystery might Audi 
a very simple explanation. s 


Accordingly, Miss Reichel, one o£ 

’* his most sensitive subjects, was taken- 
„at night to an extensive burying*/ 
ground, near Yienna, where many in* 
terments take place daily, and them 
JVere some thousand graves. The «K 
i suit did not disappoint Von Reielten- 
1 bach’s expectations. Whithersoever 
Miss Iteiehel turned hereyes, she saw . 
masses of flame. This appearanca' 
manifested itself most about recentr 
graves. About very old aims it wa»; 

; not visible. She dcscribedr the ap¬ 
pearance a:* resembling less bright, 
flame than fieiy vapour, something be-. 
tween fog and flame. In several in-* 
stances, the light extended four feet 
in height above the ground. Wheat 
Miss lleichel placed her hand in it,, 
it seemed to her involved in a cloud 
of tire. When she stood in it, it camfe. 
up to her throat. She expressed no 
alarm, being accustomed to the ap^ 
pearance. C 

The mystery has thus been entirely 
solved. For it is evident that tb#,- 
speetral character of the luminous ap-> 
parition in the two instances I have 
narrated had been supplied by fcha , 
imagination of the seers. So the su¬ 
perstition has vanished, leaving, as i* 
usual, a very respectable truth behind 
it. » 

It is indeed a little unlucky for this 
new truth, which reveals either a now 
power in nature or an, unexpected 
operation of familiar ones, that the 
phenomena which attest it are veri¬ 
fiable by a few only who are possessed 
of highly sensitive temperaments. 
And it is the use of the world to look 
upon the-ic few as very suspicious sub- , 
jects. This is unjust. Their evidence, 
the parties having otherwise a charac¬ 
ter for honesty, should be accepted* 
with the same faith and the same dis* 
trnst with which all evidence is to ba< 
viewed; with neither more nor less 
than in other cases. Nothing should . 
be received in scientific inquiry which, 
it is not compulsory *on our under¬ 
standing to believe. It is not a . 
more difficult in these than in oth$& 
cases to obtain inductive certainty. ; 
Nature is not here peculiarly coy or- 
averse from being interrogated. 
Philosophers occasionally regret th* * 
limited number of their senses, and 
think a world of fc&bwledge would, 
flow from their possessing but es» 
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more. Now, persons of highly-wrought j a febrile attack, and often in the pro- 
horyous systems have what.isequi- [gress of fever, the bed-hangings appear 
valent to a new sonse, in their aug- to the patient swanning with human 
mentation of natural sensibility. But faces, generally of a disagreeable and 
philosophers will not accept this eqni- menacing expression. With some, 
valent. Themust have the boon opium vml produce a host of similar 
from nature their own way, or not visitants. In much illness, I have 
# all. often myself taken this drug, and al- 

To turn elsewhere.—Wv may now ways hoped it would provide me a 
look into a. broader seam of illusive crop of apparitions that I might ana- 
I»wcr—one which lies entirely within lyse. Bnt I was disappointed; opium 
ourselves, ^nd needs no objective in- I found to give me only a great tran- 
fiuence to bring its ghost-producing qnillity and dearness of thought, 
fertility into play. Let me exemplify Once or twice only have I had a 
it in operation. J-vision, and that but a transitory land- 

\ A yonng gentleman, who lus re- scape. 1 used in vain to look upon 
Cently left Oxford, told me, that he that black mixture which lies before 


was oue evening at a supper-party in 
College, when they wore joined by a 
common friend on his return from 
hunting. They expected him, but 
jvegre struck with his appearance. lie 
was pale and agitated. On question¬ 
ing him, they learned the cause. During 
the latter part of his ride home, he 
had been accompanied by a lioiseman, 
who kept exact pace with him, the 
rider and horse being facsimiles of 
himself and the steed he rode, even 
to the copy of a newfangled bit he 
snorted that day for the first time. 
The apparition \ anished on his enter- 

S g the town. He had, in fact, seen 
s double or fetch, and it had shaken 


one in the dark, and try to make its 
fragmentary lights arrange themselves 
into definite shapes. And I have 
imaged to my mind familiar scenes or 
faces, (as in the daytime a strong con¬ 
ception will half realise such,) but 
they were not more distiiu t then than 
formerly,—ideas only and perfectly 
transient Bnt, as 1 have said, once 
or twice I have had the satisfaction 
jbf seeing a bright and coloured land¬ 
scape spread before my view; yet 
unlike reality, and more resembling a 
diorama, occupying a rectangle on the 
black mixture before my eyes. It 
'■was not a known and fanuliar same, 
but a brilliant sketch, made out of 


his nerves pretty considgrablj\ His 
friends advised him to consult the 
college tutor, who failed nof to give 
him some good advice, and hoped the 
warning would not be thrown away. 
My informant, who thought the whole 
matter very serious, and was disposed 
to believe the unearthly v isit to have 
been no idle oue, added, that it had 
made the ghost-soer, for the time at 
all events, a wiser and better man. 

In more ignorant times, the appear¬ 
ance of one’s fetch was held to be of 
very alarming import, and to menace 
either death or serious personal harm. 
Now, it is known to be one of the 
Commonest forms in which sensorial 
illusions shape themselves. And these 
are matters of evciy-day occurrence. 

It would seem, that when the blood 
»S heated or the nervous system over¬ 
strained, wo are liable to attach reality 
to the mere productions of the imagi¬ 
nation. There must be few who 
have not had personal experience of 
this affection. In the first night of 


materials I remembered, but could 
not b> a deliberate effort hare combined 
so effectively. It w as a simultaneous 
throe of the imagination, which had 
force to overpersuade the organs of 
perception. 

How well did Kliakspeare under¬ 
stand this creative power of the fancy! 
-the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth, 
and liis test—“ come, let me clutch 
thee!” are physiologically perfect. 
iNor less perfect or true to nature, is 
the conception of the ghost of Banquo 
haunting the kihgty murderer. The 
ghost, it is obvious, however, should 
not in the play appear liodily. The 
audience arc in the position of the 
guests at the royal supper-table, who 
saw it not. I wonder how in Shaks- 
pcare’s time the stage-directions ran 
upon thus point. Probably as now. 
Though Shakspearo wrote for all 
times, be was probably wise enough 
to act for the present. Or perhaps, 
jsdth no disrespect to his unequalled 
* 'genius, he understood not the prinoi- 
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pics of which ho exactly portrayed 
the workings, and was, like Shelley’s 
poet, ' i 

41 Hidden in the light of thought." 

So, some say the sun may be dark as 
another planet; and that the spots on 1 
it are its common eqrth seen through 
the gaps in Its luminous atmosphere. 

To the world, the alpha and omega of 
this piece of philosophy were furnished 
t>y the publication of the ea.se of Nico¬ 
lai, the bookseller of Berliu. Its details 
were read before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, in 1799. The sub¬ 
stance ran thus. Nicolai had had some 
family troubles which much annoyed 
him. Then, on the 21st of February 
1791, there stood before him, at the 
distance of ten paces, the ghost of bio 
•eldest son. He pointed at it, direct¬ 
ing his wife to look. She saw it not, 
and tried to comiuce him tti.it it v\ as 
an illusion. \ |n a quarter of an hour 
it vanished, xu the atternoou, at tour 
o’clock, it came again. Nicolai w as 
alone, lie went to his wife’s room— 
the ghost followed him. About six 
other apparitions joined: the first, .uni 
they walked about, among, and through 
each other. After ■some d" > s, the appa¬ 
rition of his stm stayed aw ay; btrc its 
place was filled with the figures of a 
number of persona, come known, some 
unknown to Nicolai—some of dead, 
others of living persons. The known 
•ones were distant acquaintances only. 
The figures of none of Nicolai’s habi¬ 
tual friends were there. The appeal - 
nnces were almost always human: 
exceptionally, a man on horseback, 
with dogs and*birds would present 
themselves. The apparitions came 
.mostly after dinner, at the commence¬ 
ment of digestion. They w on* just 
•like real persons; the colouring a 
thought fainter. The apparitions 
were equally distinct whether Nicolai 
was alone or in society, by day as in 
-the dark, in his own house or those of 
others; but In the latter case they were 
Jess frequent, and they very seldom 
presented themselves in the streets. 
Haring the first eight dajs> they 
seemed to take very little notice of 
each other, but walked about like 
people at a fair, only here and there 
communing with each other. They 
took no notice of Nicolai, or of his 
-remarks about them to his wife and 


physician. No effort of his would 
dismiss them, or bring an absent onfe 
back. When he shut his eyes, tfiep 
Sometimes disappeared, soraefimres 
remained; when he opened his eyes, 
they were there as before.' After a 
week they became nfilre numerous, 
and began to converse, they 
conversed ,with each other, asm 
then addressed him. Their remarks 
were short and unconnected, but 
sent iblc and civil. His acquaint- 
anccs inquired after his health, and 
expressed sympathy for him, and 
spoke in terms comforting him. Tt& 
apparitions w r ere most convertible 
when he was alone; nevertheless they 
mingled in the conversation whet 
others were by, and their voices ha<| 
the same sound as those of red per 
sons. This illusion went on thha 
from the 24 th of February to the 20tu 
of April; so that Nicolai, who was in 
good bodily health, bad time to become \ 
tranquillized about them, and to ob- 1 
serve them at his ease. At last they ’ 
rather amused him. Then the doctors> 
thought of an efficient plan of treat¬ 
ment. They prescribed leeches: and 
then followed the denouement to this 
interesting represention. The appa¬ 
ritions became pale and vanished., fbi 
the 20th of April, at the time of apply¬ 
ing the leeches, Nicolai’s room was roll 
of figures moving about among eadi 
other. They -first began to have a 
less lively motion; shortly afterwards 
their colours l&came paler—in another 
half hour fainter still, though the 
forms still remained. About seven 
o’clock in the evening, the figures hid 
became colourless, and they moved 
scarcely at all, but their outline wsjs 
still tolerably perfect. Gradually that 
became jess and less defined. At brtt, 
they disappeared, breaking into air, 
fragments oulj remaining, which at* 
last all vanished. By eight o’clock tdl 
w'cre gone, and Nicolai subsequently' 
saw no more of them. 

Other cases are on record lu which 
there was still greater facility of ghost- 
production than Nicolai evinced. Oho 
patient could, for instance, by thinking 
of a person, summon his apparition 
to join the others. He could not, 
however, having done this, Subse¬ 
quently banish him. The sight is the 
souse most easily and frequently 
tricked; next, the hearing. In some 
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extraordinary cases the tuach, also, 
4ms participated in the delusion. 

Herr von Baezko, already subject 
bo visual hallucinations, of a diseased 
nervous system, his right side-weak 
with palsy, his right eye blind, and 
the vision of the left imperfect, w as 
engaged one evening, shortly after the 
battle -of Jena, as he tells us in in's 
autobiography, in translating a bro¬ 
chure into Polish, w lieu he hit a 
poke inDiis loins. lie looked round, 
and found that it proceeded from a 
Negro dr Egyptian boy. seeniinglv 
fcbout twelve years of age. Although 
|e was persuaded 1 he whole was an 
lusion, he thought it best to knock 
he apparition down, when ho felt that 
; offered ft sensible resistance. The 
ffegro then attacked him on the other 
hide, and gave Jiis left arm apartk ular- 
ly disagreeable twist, when Iknzko 
pushed him off again. The Jvegro con¬ 
tinued to visit him constantly during 
lour months, preserving the same ap¬ 
pearance, and remaining tangible. then 
becameseldouier, and,alter totally ap- 
pearing as a brown -col o lit ed nppa i ition 
With an owl’s head, he took hi** leav e. 

The illusion and its principle Lav mg 
been thus elucidated, it is hardly 
worth vthile to look into Us operation 
*M tales of vtflgar terror. But it is 
highly interesting to trace its elicit* 
v job. minds of a high order, when its 
'“hsggestions have been received ami 
interpreted as the visits and coimuu- 
oicatious of superior brings. 1 nu lia \ e 
board, I dare, say, my dear Auhv, 
•Of the mysticism of Sehwedenborg. 
Now that they are explained, the 
details of his hallucinations are highly 
gratifying to one’s curiosity. 

Sehwedenborg, the sou of a Sw edish 
clergyman of the name of Sehwodberg, 
ennobled a* Sehwedenborg, was, up to 
the year 17151, which was the trlty- 
fourtli of his age, au ordinary man of the 
* vtfbrld, dislinguislied only iu literature, 
having written many volumes ot plti- 
'tesophy and science, and being Pio- 
ffessor in tlie Mineralogical school, 
where he was mad) respected.. On a 
sudden, in the year 17451, he believed 
himself to have got into a commerce 
with the world of spirits, which so 
fully took possession of his thoughts, 
that he not only published their rev e- 
Jations, but was in the habit of detail¬ 
ing, with the greatest equanimity, 


his daily chat with them. Thus he 
says, “ X had a conversation the other 
day on that very point with the 
Apostle Paul,” or with Luther, or 
some other dead person. Schweden- 
borg continued iu what he believed 
to be daily communion with spirits 
till his death, jn 1772. He was, 
without doubt, iu the fullest degree 
tom hired of the reality of his spiritual 
commerce, bo iu a letter to the 
Wirtemburg piciute, Oetiuger, dated 
November 11, 17(50, he uses the fol¬ 
lowing woids —“If I have spoken 
with the Apostles? To this 1 answer, 
I conversed with St Paul during a 
w hole y ear, particularly on the text, 
llomans iii. 2H. 1 have three times 

conversed with St John, once with 
Moses, and a hundred times with 
Luther, who allowed that it was 
against the warning ol an angel that 
he professed ‘ pdem so/ant,' and that 
ho stood alone upon the separation 
from the Pope. W itli angels, finally, 
have 1 these twenty-two years coii- 
vewd, and commse daily. 

“ Of the angels,” he says, “they 
hav o human forms, the appearance of 
men that I have a thousand times 
seen , tor J have spoken with them 
as a man with olhei men, often with 
several together; and have seen 
nothing iu the least (o distinguish 
them horn ordin.m incu.*’ [They had 
ev idently just the appearance ot Nico¬ 
lai's visitors.] “Lest any one should 
call thN an illusion, or imaginary 
perceptm.i, it o to lx 1 understood that 
I am at cu-touted to see them, when 
perfectly myself wide awake, and in 
lull exercise of my observation. 
The speech ot an angel or i f a spirit 
sounds like, and as loud as, that ot a 
man, but it is not heard by the by¬ 
standers; the lc.ison is, that the 
speech ol an angel or a spirit finds 
entrance first into a man’s thoughts, 
ancl reaches his organ* of hearing 
from within outwards.” This is 
indeed cum rutione uimnirc ! how 
just an analy sis of the illusion, when 
be is most dWived by it! 

“ The angels who converse with men, 
speak not in their own language, but in 
the language of men, and likewise in 
other languages which are inwardly 
known to man, not iu languages which 
he does not undei stand.” bchwoden- 
borg here took up the angels, and 
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to explain their (§n ideas to them was a poor child, who understood : 
observed, that thw most likely ap- nothing about riding on horseback 
peared to sneak bis mother tongue, and making war. They sf$d I should 
because, in fim, it was not they who carry my banner with copage; God ' 
spoke, but mfyself by their suggestion, would help me, and wl# back for 
The angels held out, however, and my king his entire .kingdom. As 
went away unconvinced. soon;,as I knew,” continued, JoSa* 

"“When approaching, the angels “ that 1 was to proceed on this errand,. 
often appear like a ball of light; and I avoided, as much as I could, after- ' 
fhey travel in companies so grouped wards taking ’ part in the sports and 
together—they are allowed bo to amusements of my yoarig«cornpa- 

■unite by the Lord—that they may nions.”-“ So have the SOTBtts eon- 

act as one being, and share each ducted me daring seven yiars, and 
-others’ ideas and knowledge; and in have given me support and assistance 
tin's form they bound through the in all my need and labours; and now 
universe, from planet to planet.” at present,” said she to her judges, 

I will, in conclusion, add another dif- “no day goes by, but they comet* 
erent, but equally interesting sketch, me.”—-“I seldom seethe Saint*. 

“ It is now seven years ago,” so that they are not surrounded with tf 
spoke, before her judges, the simple, halo of light; they wear rich 
’’'but high-minded .loan of Arc—“the precious crowns, as it is reastew^e 
-{beginning of the year 1431 ; it was a they should. I see them always uudp; 
Isummer day, towards the middle hour, the same forms, and have never fqpnd 
II was about thirteen years old, and in their discourse any discrepancies, 
fwas in my father’s garden, that 1 I know how to distinguish one from 
|heard for the first time, on my right the other, and distinguish them -as 
’hand towards the church, a voice, and well by the sound of their voices as 


{there stood a figure in a bright by their salutation. They come often 
^radiance before my eyes. It had the without my calling upon them. Bat 
Jappoarance and look of a right good when they do-not come, I pray to the 
,.|and vfe-iuous man, bore wings, was Lord that he will send them to ine^ 
.^urtotuMhtd with light on all sides, ami and never have , I needed them but 
fby the angels,of Heaven. It w*JduvMiavo visited me. 1 ’ 

?|Arctmngei 'ptCIW^HTThe voice seemed Such is part of the defence of the 
fUto me to command inspect; but I was high-spirited .loan of Are, who was 

§ et a chjM, and was frightened at the taken prisoner by the Duke of Bur- 
gure,j£iul doubted very much whether gundy on the 23d of May 1430—sold 
, was the archangel! I saw him and for a large sum to the English, 

ios'angels as distinctly before mv eyes and l»v them put on her trial as * he- 
n >w sec you, my judges.” With retie, idolatress, and magician—eon¬ 
s' w or d« of encouragement the archangel demned, and finally burned alive, the 
4 answered to her, that God had taken 30th of May 1431.' Ill-fated heroine 1 
;; pitu upon France, and that she must 1 seem to be thinking of writing her 
J hasten to the assistance of the king, epitaph, but I am considering only 


figure 


by their salutation. They come often 
without my calling upon them. Bat 
when they do-not come, I pray to the 
Lord that he will scud them to ine^ 
and never have, I needed them but 


I At the same time he promised her 
I that St Catherine and St Margaret 
would shortly visit her; he told her 
thgt she should do wliat they com- 
.manded tier, because they were sent 
by God to guide and conduct her. 
“ Upon this,” continued Joan, “ St 
Catherine and St Margaret appeared 
to me, as the angel had foretold. 
They ordered mo to get ready to go to 
.Robert de Beaudricourt, the king’s 
captain. He would several times refuse 
me, but at last would consent, and give 
me people, wbo would conduct me to 
the king. Then should I raise the siege 
of Orleans. I replied to them that I 


retie, idolatress, and magician—con¬ 
demned, and finally burned alive, the 
30th of May 1431. Ill-fated heroine 1 
1 seem to be thinking of writing l«r' 
epitaph, but I am considering only 
that there is more to come out of her , 
evidence. For although her heavenly ? 
visitants w'ere simply sensorial illn- . 
sions, there yet remains something! 
unexplained. How came she to For*: 
see the path she w T as destined to fisl- . 
low? The inquiry would launch' net 
ou a broad and wiidaea of conjecture, 
for the navigation of which we have** 
not yet the requisite charts on boawj, 
and it grows late — so good-night, 
dear Archy. • / 

“ SuadenUjuo c&dcntia sidera somnuaj.” .. 

“ Cras ingena iterahimus ®<pior. w • " 
Yours, &c, 


Mac Davos. 
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A NEW SEKTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
thk bAthh op Mont dor. 


There is a tremendous valley 
Opening all the way down, from the 
central summits of the ridge of the 
Monts Dot, quite into the undulating, 
Slid thence into the flat country, lying 
westward of this mountain chain. 
Where tfie valley commences, it is 
nothing more than a combination of 
mountain gullies, and is like a wild 
tad precipitous ravine ; but by degrees 
H widens out into spacious amphithe- 
w,actre$, and at times contracts itself 
l,#gain so as barely to allow of a stiug- 
ygilng river to make its waj betwivt 
idyrthe roclcy sides. In some pla< cs, the 
y valley makes a straight rent h four or 
) live miles in extent, but in others, 
triads and turn 1 * about in abrupt and 
varied etirves; its descent is now 
gradual, and now' rapid, when* the 
Stream dashes over ledger of rock or 
cuts its way through some lough 
and stubborn pass. Nearly all the 
ravines and smaller valleys that open 
into it bring down their contributions 
of mountain toirents; and the whole 
collection of watevs, thus wending 
their way to the ocean, fmm what is 
billed the Dor. Tins ri\ er meets w ith 
the Dogne low er dow n in its course; 
and, under the joint name of the two 
waters, the flood rashes broad and 
strong through (iiiicniie. into the Gi¬ 
ronde. The high attd bare mountain 
whence the Dor derives its principal 
source is the Pic do Saucy, the loftiest 
hill in tli# middle of Franco; it is the 
king of all the volcanoes of this a ast 
igneous chain, and has its sides deeply 
furrowed and excavated into immense 
Craters or volcanic vents. From it 
proceed numerous branches or arms, 
composed of basaltic currents congealed 
into columnar masses in the early day s 
of the world. These stieteli out 
Icagbe after league, aw T ay from their 
parent head, and present on their 
tops vast plateaux of green andmoory 
pasture-land; while their sides aro 
either abrupt precipices of basaltic 
columns, or else are clothed with pri¬ 
meval forests, which have sprung up 
and still flourish on the rich materials 
of their decomposing slopes. The 
valley of the Dor is therefore shut in 


either by precipitous volcanic walls, 
or is guarded by sombre* woods. Once 
on the tops of the plateaux, and you 
may ride a whole day on unbroken 
turf; or, if you penetrate within the 
forc-d laud'., y’oumay wander for any 
time you please, days or weeks, with¬ 
out seeing either their beginning or 
their end. On the summits of the 
mountains around, snow is to be found 
in patches, even in the hottest days of 
summer; and as the Pic de Sarny is 
mon* than six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, almost evoiy grada¬ 
tion of climate is to la* found amongst 
these lonely hills. In the dog-days, 
the valleys ait* so hot that you gladly 
escape to the upper lands for air ami 
coolness; but the winter sets in, in 
October, and the valley of the Doi is 
then co-v ered deep w ith snow for many 
a long month. The Dor itself is a 
pleasant lively strenn it can boast 
of some picturesque falls here pud 
there, but it is commonly a “ bra'* ling 
brook,” winding about at its pleasure; 
allow ing itself to be forded -every uow 
and then ; and pioduciwg plenty of 
small trout for those that'like to waste* 
their time in fishing. ' 

The ui chins of the peasant tribe 
know how to got those finny oneaturcs 
mon* cannily than tin* professor? ang¬ 
ler ; you may see them on a summv-r’s 
morning wading up the stream, anal, 
hunting under every stone, and in 
each little pool, foi the objects of their 
search. As soon as they' sec a taunt, 
they drive it into little convenient 
nooks that they know of, and there— 
how they manage it nobody knows, 
but the result is ec*i tain—they catch k 
them with their hands or knock them 
on the head with their sticks; and 
will always produce you a respectable 
dish at a few hours’ notice. 

About a couple of leagues below tho 
Pic de Saucy, towards tho west, ono 
of the plateaux on the northern aide 
of the valley assumes an exceedingly 
bold and regular appearance; it is 
called the Plateau do l’Anglc—pei- 
haps from its making, by an abrupt 
termination, the comer of two valleys; 
and it towers out like a promontory 
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■at spa, soaring some four or five bun- 
tired feet above the bed of the river. 
Not very far from where this plateau 
is cut off—a mile or so—there is a 
bold cascade dashing over its side, 
and carrying off the superfluous 
waters of a pool and morass higher up 
in the bosom of the, mountains. Here 
the basaltic precipice is hollowed out 
into a circling chasm, and over its 
black face rushes the impetuous 
stream upon a huge chaos of rocks 
and debris below, foaming and roar¬ 
ing until it finds its way iuto the Dor 
far down in the valley at its foot. A 
few hundred feet to the westward of 
this cascade, and at the lowest part of 
the precipitous lolumnar cliff, bui st 
forth several copious fountains of hot 
minoi.il viators, half-way to boiling 
heat when they leave their rooky cells, 
and ever keeping up the same degree 
both of heat and quantity. These 
are the springs w hich gi\ e celebrity to 
■tiie place, and constitute the batlis of 
Mont Dor. 

The Romans—those* true “rerum 
domini ”—knew ot the spot, as they 
did of most other good tiling’ within 
their w ide empire; and the} frequented 
these springs so much that they 
elected over them a magnificent 
bathing establishment, and adorned 
the spot with a beautiful temple. In 
the midst of the present v illage stand 
the remains of one and the other ot 
their buildings; and thus the hydro- 
pathie 8}stem of the ancients is allied 
with the practice of the modem 
Academic lie Medceim*. No records 
of the destruction, nor Indeed ot the 
existence, of tnis Roman watering- 
place have been preserved; proliabl}, 
the buildings fell into natural decay, 
and during the middle ages wen* al¬ 
low ed to remain unrepaired and un¬ 
heeded. Only foundations, broken 
shafts of columns, cornices, capitals, 
and altars are now discernible; but 
they are enough to add greatly to the 
interest <>f the locality. 

At Saint N cctaire, tw o leagues further 
down the valley, and indeed at other 
spots in it, thermal sources not much 
inferior to those of Mont Dor are to be 
met with; the whole district bears inti¬ 
mate evidence of its volcanic nature, 
and the rheumatic or dyspeptic invalid 
■may hen* get stewed or w ashed out to 
his full satisfaction and lasting benefit. 


The village of Mont Dor-les-Baius 
is, however, that which has been se¬ 
lected by the beau monde of Frauen 
as one of their choicest places of re¬ 
sort ; and here public money has bean 
added to the efforts of private specu¬ 
lation in order to render the baths at 
once ample and commodiqps. Over 
the best sources is erected a large 
edifice, the lower story of which is oc¬ 
cupied by hails, and bathing-rooms for 
every variety of medical purpose: 
while above are assembly-rooms, ana 
the apartments of the Government 
physician. 

The distribution below is most con¬ 
venient. The w ater, after issuingfram 
the rock, is conveyed by distinct chan^ 
nels into numerous baths contained in 
small chambers on either side of a 
large central hall: while other con¬ 
duits take it to plunging and swims 
ming baths, to douches, and to other 
medical contrivances. In the small 
single baths you receive the water 
piping hot from the rock, at about 
one hundied degrees of Fahrenheit; 
and }ou may lie there boiling away— 
for a constant supply of the same na¬ 
tural water keeps rimning iuto and 
through } our bath—for hours together, 
upon payment of a front. The water 
costs nothing; the building has been 
eret ted at the public expense, and the 
v isitor therefore enjoys this luxury at 
a moderate rate. For the poorer class 
of patients gratuitous baths are pro- 
v ided; and m fact the gifts of nature 
are hero grudged to no one, but every 
man’s wants may be gratified in a 
liberal manner. 

13} four o'clock in the nmrning of a 
summer day, } on may see ti train of 
ghost-like beings winding along the 
v illage street, clad in the simple attire 
of a chemise, a blanket, and the ctffl> 
ual nightcap—lean, sallow-faced, ot 
crippled mortals, who have had th$ 
wise pi coalition to undress at home, 
and not bciug afraid of shocking the 
wood-nymplis from their promgtj, 
sally forth to court the Goddess of 
Health. They congregate in a dark 
eellar-like chamber, round an ample 
and steaming pool, and then sink into 
if, to forget for a while all their pains 
aud maladies, and to enjoy that mde- 
bcribably delightful sensation of having 
the joints gently urscrowed and fresh 
oiled. Others, whose shoulders and 
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backs have known the pangs of lum¬ 
bago and acute rheumatism, are put 
under one of the douches; and down 
comes on them a discharge of the hot 
fluid as if from the hose of a five- 
engine, or as though shot out from 
some bursting steam-boiler. Away 
fly the pains and troubles of humanity; 
the rickety machine is put in order lor 
that day at least, and twenty-four 
hours of peaceful enjoyment is the al¬ 
most invariable consequence. 

Later on in the morning, the 
fashionable visitors crawl forth to 
the baths; but not so late that nine 
o’clock does not see them all safely 
housed again after their ablutions, 
jshaving or curling away with might 
and main to get ready for a grand 
d$euner. For here, as at JBatli, not 
only is it well to remember the in- 
ascription,— 

“ agnfrov fiev 

but it would be advisable to add, 

“ Sgtopa 6t fityiBTov : ” 

seeing that the appetite which is 
got up by all this early rising, and 
steaming, and washing, Is doomed to 
be satisfied in a way fully worthy 
of the most refined French whine. 

In the a ill a go there are numerous 
hotels and boarding-houses, capable 
oflsuiting the pockets and the wishes 
<rf ail the middling, ami even of the 
lower classes of society:—but there 
*re three or four principal houses,— 
qpd especially' two, reserved for the 
aristocracy; and here all the ('life of 
the visitors congregate. We w ealthy 
English may laugh at the moderate 
expense ju- which this kind of thing 
can be done in France, but w e are not 
apt to grumble at it when we find it 
suit our pockets ; and, therefore, take 
with you at once the description of 
the kind of fare you are likely to meet 
trith here, and the amount of damage 
it will do to your fortune. In these, 
large hotels, then, which are commo¬ 
dious houses, a vast number of bed¬ 
rooms are provided for the guests, 
andtw o good recej ition-rooms; besides 
an immense salle-u-manyer. Some 
sixty t>r a hundred guests can be ac¬ 
commodated in each house, and can 
sit down at table together. Breakfast 
is served between nine and ten,—and 
a glorious breakfast it is! All kinds of 
good things, which an old artiste 


from Paris comes down for the season 
to cook: ending with fruits of many 
kinds and cafe an lait —that Continen¬ 
tal beverage wdiich John Bull can no 
more imitate than he can the wines of 
the Rhone or the Rhine:—iu short, ’tis 
as good a breakfast as they could put 
on the table at Yerey’s. Dinner is 
ready at six, and maintains its proper 
superiority over the breakfast, both 
in the number of dishes and iu the 
length of Us service. 'Hie wines are 
good, and the fruits delicious, for they 
all come from Clermont—w hence 
many a wagon-load of comestibles 
is tuggeil weekly over the mountains 
to satisfy the exigencies of the fasti¬ 
dious invalids! 

Well: they give you these two 
glorious spreads, your room, your 
light, y'uur linen, ami your attendance, 
for fire francs a-day. 

And how is this day passedV Why, 
’tis a true castle of indolence* is Mont 
Dor-lcs-Bains; “a pleasing land of 
sleepy-head,where every' one follows 
the bent of his own fancy, and where 
the, only' serious occupation is, to 
forget all care and to do nothing. 
Alter rising from the breakfast table, 
parties are immediately formed for the 
promenade or the distant excursion; 
and, tor the latter, some two or three 
score of boy saml gills are stationed 
on the Cramle Place, each iu charge 
of an animal disguised w ith the name 
of a liois-e, which you hire lor the 
whole day, to go where, and how far 
you please, for the enormous sum of 
two francs. It is true that the animal 
has neither symmetry nor blood, but 
it is the indigenous pony of these 
mountains; it is a slow, sure-footed 
beast, and it will carry you up and 
down the steepest lull-side with ex¬ 
emplary patience and sagacity. Do 
not lose your own patience, how ever, if 
you mount one of them. They have no 
trotting, nor galloping, nor any other 
pace whatever in them, out of the 
half-amble half-walk at which they 
commonly proceed. But then, they 
know no better food lliaJi mountain- 
grass, or tin* occasional luxury of 
souk chopped straw, and they will 
follow you all round the village lor a 
slice of bread held before their noses. 
Nevertheless they suit the country; 
they accommodate the visitors; and 
there is not a spare horse to be got 
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in the village by half-past ten, for in sympathy, and the gay quadrille fe 
love or money. formed. At eight or nine o’elodrthjft 

The day’s ramble ended, and dinner room is at its fiiliest; the village 
duly dismissed, every body—that is to minstrels are called in—some half*, 
say, every body who is any body at dozen violins, a clarionet, and '* 
all—adjourns to the mile de reunion , cornet; the music becomes louder, 
the large assembly-room built over the mazy waltz is danced, and tbs 
the baths. This is really a handsome enjoyment of the day is at its crow#** 
well-arranged ball-room, full of ing point. 

mirrors, ottomans, and benches; at Happy, happy days! still happier., 
one end is a billiard and card room, and still more delightful nights ! H® 
behind are rooms for robing. Here, trouble, no excess—health and cheer- 
upon the payment of a napoleon, fulness going hand-in-hand. The most 
you have the entree for the season ; refined society in France, and yet the 
and here the guests meet, more upon most simple and most unaffected; 
the terms of a large family than as good-humour and politeness ruling aS 
though they were strangers. Etiquette things: all calculated for enjoyment, 
is relaxed ; every body knows every nought for disquietude and regret1 
body. The elder men take to billiards At eleven o’clock it is understood 
and . i arte, — the graver ladies form that every body vacates the room ; 
into little coteries ; a younger one and, within half ail hour after, not •& 
goes to the piano, a circle is made, a sound is. to be heard in the village* 
romance is snug; and then; as the save the dash of the cascade, and the 
strain becomes lighter, the feet beat murmuring of the silvery l)or. 

TUB COMPANY. 

Well: ’tis a motley assemblage Dor brings into the mind in an 
this! The world is checkered here not instant. 

less than in the noisy and elegant True: the mountains increase in 
capital; and man’s peculiarities, man’s magnitude and grandeur as you ap- 
excellencies, and man’s defects, follow preach them ; once within their lofty 
him even into the heart of these wild and austere recesses, and their sub- 
mountains, showing themselves in limity makes itself felt. You are 
these smaller groups, not less strongly brought into immediate contact with 
than amid the crowded streets of some of the mightiest works of the 
Paris! Ilow should it be otherwise? Creator, and the mind expands of 
Does not every one come hither to itself, unconsciously and irresistibly, 
unbend, to throw oft' the stiff mask of till it becomes capable of imbibing, 
metropolitan society for the moment, of comprehending, and of enjoying 
and to became themselves natural the full maguilicence of nature ! 
while they invoke the aid of nature’s But does the courtier, does the 
healthy influence V The strict etiquette citizen lav aside his pack ofhabits, as 
of the Faubourg.St Germain may here well as his pack of cares, wjieu he 
be safely laid aside awhile; and the becomes a temporary denizen of the 
inspirations of country life, the happy country ? Would that it were so! He 
the delightful inspirations of youth, is cast in a mould—his mind has been 5 
may be once more resumed. What a warped: his body requires moistening 
comfort to be able, to get out of the with the freshest and the earliest dew*, 
buckram ami taffetas of the court, to of many an “ incense-breathing morn,” 
pnt on one’s neglige, or one’s shooting- ere it can resume the full elasticityaad 
jacket, ami to keep company awhile jd^ws lightness of rustic activity;' 
with no kiss cheerful companions than and his soul wants a long oblivion.,, 
the songsters and the rangers of the of all conventional preocccupatiq%; 
forest 1 Why it does one’s inmost all trouble aud all intrigue, ere it call, 
soul good to fly away from the din recover tlie tone and temper of younger 
and-turmoil, even of the pleasure- days. 

seeking Parisians, and to revert to the Now, I had been saying all this to 
simple, yet grand and expansive ideas myself, and should have gone oa 
which scenery such as this of Mont, moralising till the weary hour of uooa* 
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perhaps; but ■while I was leaning over 
tbe*balustrade of my window, looking 
4owa into the Grande Plac e — - Oh 
JW, to be sure! there is a Grande 
?lace at Mont Dor-les-Bains, as well 

S i at any other town, village, or city. 

id you ever in your life hear or sec 
anything French to which the epithet 
os Grand had not b§en, by some means 
Or other, tacked on? From the Grand 
Monarque at the head of the Grande 
Artnee of the Grande Nation, don u to 
the Grand limonadur of the Grand 
Gaft of the Grande Place, it is all 
Grand, Oh, this villanous spirit of 
exaggeration! this attempt at the 
sublime so inevitably linked to the 

ridiculous!-Just so! I was leaning 

over the balustrade of my window, 
which, from the third story of the 
liotel, “gave," as they term* it, into 
the Grande Place. Now it is one of 
the most delightful tilings imaginable, 
after you have indulged in jour morn¬ 
ing’s ablutions, and have produced 
that indefinable lilac tint on jour 
chin, which tells of easj shaving 
*oap and a Itogers’s true old English 
razor, to don j'our shawl dressing- 
gown, and, haying adjusted your 
bonnet gree towards the light side of 
your head, so as to allow the gloss} 
cori to escape and hang pendant on 
the left; when all this is done, to 
“ light the brown cigar," to put yotu- 
self in an elegant reclining postme 
between your opening jalousies, and, 
with both elboyvs resting on the red 
velvet cushion that trowns the hard 
^dge of the balustrade, to puff forth 
light wreaths of blue v apour into the 
balmy air, and to see the batheis 
come back from the baths. There yon 
may ‘Sthhjkdown hours to moments 
and so was it with myself; for I took 
my post at mywindowr by half-past 
six, and at nine I w as still there. 
Eveiy noyv and then went forth my 
curling column; then my eye would 
catch the glorious “mountain-tops 
bathed in the golden light of mon^ ” 
then I would give a glance at sub¬ 
lunary things awhile, and speculate 
m the moving animals below; then 
pnff, and gaze, -and speculate again ; 
and all that while be the happiest of 
men, in the absolute absence of any 
thing but perfect idleness. 

. You may say what j on please, but 
it does the mind good to think of 


^nothing at times; to let the impres¬ 
sions of passing events glide through 
the soul, and titillate the imagination, 
but to “ leave no trace behind." Oh 
yes! this fairy dancing on the sands 
of life’s dull shore, is very pleasant 
occupation for a summer morn, and 
eke a summer eve. It is poetical, 
to say the least of it; and day-dreams 
may sometimes prove not less agree¬ 
able than those mysterious scenes of 
night, w hen the soul quits her corporeal 
shackles, and roams in pure fancy 
through the w orld of thought, seeing 
sights of beauty, and scenes of para¬ 
disaical splendour, which the (lull 
organs ol bodily \ision can never 
attain unto. Why 1 the happiest por¬ 
tion of mj life is that w hich 1 have 
passed in the land of dreams: one 
third of my existence has been spent 
there—and J Inne trionds, and well- 
known frees, and peat efnl v alleys, and 
bright streams, and strains of ethereal 
music, whith are still and ever vivid 
in my waking mind, but at night call 
me to themselves, and wrap me in a 
state of enjoyment which certainly 
this poor w eak body of mind never 
could be capable of'experiencing. I 
have positivel> new, altogether new 
and unheard-of ideas—I do not mean 
irrational ones, nor those phantas¬ 
magoric combinations that haunt the 
diseased brains of some w retched 
mortals—but reasonable, possible, 
natnial ideas of form and substance, 
which I am persuaded have their tjpes 
in some corner or other of the uni¬ 
verse, and which it may perhaps be 
hereafter mj too happy destiny to 
witness, and to dw ell amongst for ever 
and for aj r e. I vv ould not exchange 
my (beams for all the realities of- 

“ Monsuur! veut-il dejeuner an 
salon*” said the slip-shod (jargon of 
the hotel, tapping me on the shoul¬ 
der. “The company have all taken 
their seats, and 1 have kept a chair 
for Monsieur. Does Monsieur prefer 
Burgnndy or (laret V The vin ordinaire 
is not sufferable: au reste, here is 
the carte, and Monsieur has only 
to choose.” 

“ ’Tis a reality, my friend, that I 
was not then exactly thinking of—but 
breakfast I must, and will. But just 
tell me, for a minute, where these 
people come from, that I see down in 
the Place there, at that corner—the ohl 
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gontlemanin nankeen, with the green 
shade over his eyes, and the fat little" 
dame by liis side; and those young 
ladies at the door of the large hotel op¬ 
posite, and the spruce militaire there at 
the window, and that knot of men in 
long brown surtouts, one of whom is 
gesticulating so vehemently.” 

“ Excusez^ Monsieur, those gentle¬ 
men are great politicians,” (grand 
again, thought 11) “ and one of them 
is deputy for tho Department—M. de 
Beau parlor: he has just been voting 
against the Ministry, sir; lie is a great 
friend of M. Lafitte, sir; oh, sir! e’est 
lc plus grand orateur de notre pays! 
You ougl it to hear him, sir. As for the 
young ladies, sir, they are fes Demoi¬ 
selles Leroy: it was tlicir father that 
you wore remarking just now—the old 
gentleman—very short-sighted, sir— 
he is immensely rich ; Pardi! que 
sais-je ? ” (here he slu’ugged. up his 
shoulders to his ears,) “ they say he has 
50,0000 francs a-year!— c'est assom- 
fna«//”(here he shut his eyes andraised 
his nose at an angle of forty-five de¬ 
grees.) “ (frtant aux demoiselles , elles 

sont. ”-(he was evidently at a loss for 

an expression; so he extended his first 
two fingers to his lips, closing tightly 
the others and his thumb, and then 
blew a kiss with them to the winds.) 

'Cap! tap! at the door. “Pierre! 
are yon coming down, then V they are 
asking for you every where! ” And the 
tightly girded, and somewhat ultius 
aceincta , Jille-de-chambre —a spruce 
little black-cved Auvergnate ,—tripped 
into the room. “ Excuses, milor! but 
Pierre is such a gossip!” “My good 
girl, I will detain neither Pierre nor 
yourself: give me my coat, dust my 
room well, and now show me to the 
sallc-a-manger 

As good luck would have it, Pierre 
had placed a chair for me next to 
Madame de Mirepoix, lxer husband was 
on the other side of his lady,—’twas 
impossible to be in better company. 
Opposite to me was a venerable white- 
haired mustaclied gentleman, evidently 
a military man, and next to mo was a 
lady, some fivc-and-forty, or there¬ 
abouts, with a strong Spanish cast of 
countenance and complexion, and her 
husband, a short thick-Decked apo¬ 
plectic-looking man, by her side. The 
rest of the company, though various 
enough in their physiognomical aspect, 


were evidently persons of the upg$j£ 
ranks of society, and among them w#| 
several choice specimens of the boric 
and oldest nobility of France. They’ 
seemed all to make one joyous family 
party, as if they had been relatione 
rather than strangers; every body Ir# 
laughing arid chatting with his 
hour; they were plying their fopjf 
most vigorously, and the noise, a m, 
bustle was excessive. ' 

“ What do you think of our baths?*” 
said my lovely neighbour; “for df 
course you have already been iittr 
mersed in, and have tasted the waters.” 
I . humbly alleged the negatived 
“Well! I,declare this phlegme Bri- 
tannique is insupportable. Why, sir* 
we were at the bath-houric before six 
this morning.” 

“ IladT but known it, Madame ”—■— 

“Ah, just so!” said the little 
apoplectic gentleman leaning across 
his wife to me: “ Monsieur est Anglaiif 
c'est trh bien , c'est trhs Men! Monsieur, 
you do us great honour to come tff 
visit this savage wilderness. But 
voyez-vous , you would have done 
much better to have stopped at Paris 1 ;' 
there’s nothing here, sir—absolutely 
nothing! What arc theise mountains? 
Bare’rocks! forests, indeed, there are; 
but there are forests every where. Give 
me, sir, the Foret dc Montmorency,* 
even the Bois de Boulogne; and for 
rocks, I wish for nothing better than 
the Bother de Cancale.” (Here be 
nibbed his hands excessively, and 
looked round the table for a smile at 
the l>on-niot .) 

“M. Bouton will pardon me,’’ob¬ 
served tho old officer, “ but if he had 
travelled all over Europe as l have 
done, he would not wonder at the 
desire to change an every*day serine 
for something new. When our eoijw 
cTarmce was traversing the Mont-’St'^ 
Bernard, I assure you I never felt the 
slightest regret at having quitted 
Paris:—we could have gone on to the 
end of the world with the spirits we 
than were in. It was the same in the 
Pyrenees:—for more reasons than one 
I was extremely sorry when we had tfc. 
quit. Pampeluna for Bayonne”—dK& 
the old gentleman sighed, and looked 
wistfully up at the celling, as though 
many a painful recollection crime 
across his mind at* that moment. ? 

“Which are the finer mountains 
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sir,” was my inquiry —“ the Pyrenees We engage yon, sir, for the whole of 
or these of Auvergne?” this very day: onr hnsbands”- 

“You can hardly draw a comparison “I thonght, Madame, that these 
between them,” he replied. u There ladies were all alone here.” 

vast extent, width, and height in “Ah!—onr husbands, get va sane 

the Pyrenees, and a certain degree of dire! —but gentlemen of that kind do 
savage horror about them, which yon nothing else than play billiards all the 
, 4© not feel even amidst the Alps:— morning.” 

they partake- of the nature both of “ It is only the young and the gal- 
France and Spain:—they are unlike lant,” here interposed Madame de 
any monntains T know of. But for Mirepoix “ that dare to face onr 
all this, sir, do not allow yourself to forests.—You shall teach us all some 
hold a poor opinion of these heights of English as we ride along: I could 
Moht Dor: you will find here scope give any thing to master your barba- 
and exercise for all your enthusiasm, rous language:—you have only one 
all your love of the picturesque. Are musical word in it— moonlight.” 

. yon fond of shooting and hunting ?— Now, I know not what there was in 

well, then, if you were to remain tliepronunciation of Madame de Mire- 
, here daring September and October, poix, but though the word had never 
braving tlie early snows which come before entered into my imagination as 
upon these mountains even in an- any thing but one of the most com- 
tnmn, you would have your choice monplace of our vocabulary, there 
of all animals from the wolf to the was a witchery in the sound as it 
chevreuil and the hare, and of all flowed forth from her swelling lips 
birds from the eagle to the partridge, that riveted my attention, and set my 
There are plenty of snipes on these imagination on" fire. ’Tis the same 
MBs.” wdth French:—how refined and how 

“ M. le Baron de Brctonvillc,” said mellow soever may be the utterance of 
Madame Bouton, “ do not go to tempt the most polished courtier of France, 
the English gentleman to any of your of the most learned academician of 
hare-brained expeditions: he is come the Institute, then! is sometimes a rich 
here to enjoy the baths:—he is a pouting sound, a sort of velvety am! 
victim to the spleen ; he must be oily intonation, that distinguishes the 
danced and talked and bathed into speech of the women of high birth 
good health, and a little vivacity first such as I never heard in any other 
of all. When we all leave the baths, country. It is not to he defined: hut 
we will give him permission to stop whoso has drunk in the golden tones 
. behind with yon, and yon may kill all of such a syren, will know what 1 
the game you can find. At present mean. Moonlight! yes, ’tis a pleasing 
we want a cavalier for our expedition : word, by its signification and its asso- 
' there is Madame d’Arlinconrt, and dated ideas, if not by its own innate 
Madame de Tourzel, and the Dnchesse harmony: yes; I have learned the foil 
de Vauvilliers, and Madame de Mire-. influence and sweetness of moonlight, 
poix there, on your right—why these whether in tho*summer woodland or 
ladies are all here by themselves; they in the wintry cloister; time, there is 
want a cavalier this very morning, both music and poetry, ay and some- 
Figurex-vous, Monsieur! ” and the lady thing else, in moonlight, 
turned towards me—“ wewant some- “ I agree to the thing, Madame la 

body to come and find onr ponies for Marquise, if not to the sound; nothing 
us, and to take care of our shawls, could be more beautiful than the latter 
and to carry our books, and our stools, as you have pronounced it, except the 
and positively, with the exception af reality, amidst these monntains and 
two officers who arc at the other these retired deep-green glades.” 
hotel, I do not know whom to ask. “ Nous le verrons, peut etre." 

■ ♦ 

THE FOREST. 

AH the great valleys that branch doubt, flUed with impenetrable forests: 
oat from the sides of the volcanic gloomy wildernesses, thick as those 
Cfain of Auvergne were once, no of American wilds, where scarcely the 
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light of the sun could penetrate, and 
tenanted only by the wolf, the bear, 
the boar, and the stag. Now these 
forests have disappeared from the 
eastern and western skirts of the chain, 
and are to be found in primitive lux¬ 
uriance only in the centre, where civi¬ 
lisation and the destroying step of 
man have not made their way. Here 
the original forest is still to be seen in 
all its pride; untouched, untrimmed, 
unheeded by man: full of-nil its sub¬ 
lime grandeur—solemn, vast, and mys¬ 
terious as forests have ever been $ 
sobering, soothing, and beautiful as 
forests will ever bo. Tn some of the 
valleys the trees are principally of the 
deciduous kind; enormous oaks, and 
chestnuts, and beeches, filling up the 
vacant space left by the granitic walls 
on either side: but in the higher re¬ 
gions of the mountainous district, in 
the more hidden recesses of the hills, 
they are all of the silver-fir species, 

„ and they attain a luxuriance of growth 
not to be imagined but by those who 
have studied this, the noblest of the 
whole tribe ol‘ pines. Here forests 
occur, leagues upon leagues in extent, 
filling up wide, and winding valleys, 
running out upon the elevated pla¬ 
teaux of the mountains; and wrapping 
the whole country in gloomy majesty. 
You may ride day after day through 
1 hese intricate sylvan scenes, and never 
cross the track of a human being: or 
you may emerge from the depth of the 
wood, at some unexpected turn of a 
valley, upon a delightful little farm or 
village in a green glade of welcome 
verdure; and you may there witness 
the extreme simplicity of the hardy 
mountaineers. Still higher up ou the 
hills, and on the, vast pasture grounds 
that reach up to their summits, along 
the gently descending plateaux, 
occurs the birch, luxuriating in the 
cold exposnre of its habitation as 
though it were in Siberia instead of 
France: and ever and anon, whether 
high up or low down the sides of the 
hills, you will find the box and the 
juniper bushes flourishing in perennial 
perfection. 

It is curious to see the enormous 
size to which the silver-fir will here 
attain. Sometimes this tree rises with 
the utmost regularity—sending out its 
branches at equal intervals, tier above 
tier—itself tapering upwards, and each 


circle- of branches decreasing in dia-r 
meter until a hundred and fifty feet ‘ 
are gained. The stems of some of' 
these giants of the forest are eighteen* * 
feet in circumference at the height of, 
a man from the ground, and their, 
lower branches would of themselves 
form trees such as many a trim and-, 
well-kept park could never boast of. 

At other times the original tree will , 
have met with an accidental fracture 
when young, and after going up twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground, as an 
immense wooden column, will throw 
out three or four other trees from its 
summit, which will all shoot up parallel 
to each other into the air and form a 
little forest of themselves. Very fre¬ 
quently, however, it happens that the 
tree has been contorted in its early, 
growth, and then broken afterwards : 
in such eases it seems to have forgot^ 
ten its nature completely, and to havfr 
gone mad in its spirit of increase ; for 
it turns and forces itself into the * 
strangest convolutions and intricacies 
of form. It becomes like a short 
stunted oak, or a thickly knotted 
thorn ; or it might sometimes be mis¬ 
taken for a willow, at others for a 
cedar—for auy thing but one of the 
same species as the stately spire of 
wood that soars up into the heaven 
close by its side. 

When the tree becomes quite- dead, 
blasted by lightning, or injured by 
the attacks of animals at its base, it 
does not therefore lose all its beauty; 
for it becomes immediately covered 
with a peculiar gray lichen of great 
length and luxuriance; occupying 
every branch and twig of the dead 
tree, and clothing it, as it were* with 
a second but a new kind of foliage. 
This lichen will sometimes hang down 
from the branches in strings of weep- , 
ing vegetation to the length of five- 
feet and more. You may sometim$g ’ 
ride under the living tree where thin 
parasitical foliage is mixed with i&6 
real covering of the boughs, forming 
the most anomalous, and yet the most s 
picturesque of contrasts. 

In forests of this kind, the under--; 
growth of brushwood of every varied^ 
is exceedingly abundant and beautiful: * * 
every woodland shrub is to be found# ' 
there—the hazel especially—and the 
thickets thereby formed we quite im¬ 
penetrable. As the older and larger 
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W&Ay hldlhg-plaoes of these sublime 
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, the* 4&oct of which Is at 
«t^s«s«o^ usMj mpAMtast 
9*q* Jp% ifttf. But wherever 
®s» there a luxuriant growth 
t mMgm succeeds: a tittle peat-bed 
forms -itself underneath; generations 

£ • generations of mosses and watoiy 
ts succeed one another; and in 
i the prostrate trunk is entirely 
* baried under a bright-green bed, soft 
•IS down, bat treacherous to the foot as 
A quicksand. Often may the wnuderer 
mid these wild glades think to throw 
hhnself oh one of these inviting 
conches; and, bounding on toit, he sinks 
five or six feet through moss and weed 
And flirty peat, till lus descent is stop¬ 
ped by the skeleton of the vast tree 
that'lles beneath. Wild flowers grow 
all around. and every spot of gionnd 
that will prodace them is covered in 
•the summer season with the tempting 
ratio red strawbony, oi the wild rasp¬ 
berry, or the blushing lose Above 
all, still keep peering, in solemn and 
interminable an ay, the v ast monaivhs 
of the wood, the stately and elegaut 
silver-firs. 

IVhen yon attempt to leave the 
ffae&ts and advance tow ai ds the upj»er 
grounds, yon commonly find yourself 
Stopped by a precipitous wall of basal¬ 
tic columns, ranging horn sixty to 
Seventy feot in height in one unbioken 
shaft, and forming a vast barrier for 
miles and miles in length In some 
places, these gray basaltic walls come 
dieting rotmd, and constitute an im¬ 
mense natural theatre, sombre and 
grandmas the forest itself. No sound 
fe+tfctre heard save the dashing of a 
distant cascade, or the wind in deep 
t symphony rushing thiongh the slow- 
waving tops of the trees. Below is a 
Cfrpet of the most lively green, varie- 
fated with turfs of wiki flowers and 
units—ono of nature's secret, yet 
choicest gardens. Through the midst 
trickles a silvery stream, coming you 
kijow not whence, but musical in its 
coarse, and soon losing itscll in the 
ahick underwood that borders the spot 
^til ar r ind, afichis the Salle de Mira- 
%beau— 9 mpfihc loveliest of the many 


The feathered tenants * of these 
woods are mostly birds of prey, or at 
all events snch as the raven, the jay, 
the pio, and others which can either 
defend themselves against, or escape 
from, the falcons that consider these 
solitudes as their own especial domains. 
The voices of few singtqg-bitgls are to 
be hoard; they have taken rffuge 
nearer the habitations of man* but the 
hooting of the owl, the beating of the- 
woodpecker, and the screaming of kites 
and hawks, are ail the living sounds 
that proceed here from the air. Red- 
deer, wolves, wild-boars, roebucks, 
and foxe-*, aro the denizens of these 
foie&ts and these mountains theie is 
loom here for them all to live at their 
ease; and they abound No one with 
a good barrel and a sure aim, ever en- 
tei ed thf-e forests in vain bis burden 
is t ommouly more than he can cany 
home. It is in fact a glorious country 
for the sportsman, tor the lower 
iange> of the hills abound in hares, 
the cultivated grounds have plenty of 
put ridges and quails, and the forests 
an* tenanted as has been seen lie 
wlio can content himself vv ith his gun 
or his lod—lor the streams are full of 
trout—raaj here pass a golden age, 
without a thought for the morrow, 
without a desire unfulfilled 
Certainly, if I wished to retire from 
the world and lead a life of philosophic 
indifference, not alt< gotlu r out of the 
reach of society wlicu l wanted it, 
these hills and these forests of 
Auvergne, and the Mont Dor, would 
be the ajHits I should select. The mind 
here would become attuued to the 
giand harmonics of nature’s own 
making; here, philosophy might be 
cultivatcd in good earnest; here, books 
might bestudied and theories digested, 
without interruption and with inward 
profit. Here, a man might cultivate 
both science and art, and he might 
become again the free and happy 
being which, until he betook himself 
to congregating in towns, he was 
destined to be. Yes> when I do with¬ 
draw from thin wwld’s vanities and 
troubles, give me forests and moun¬ 
tains like those of Mont Dor. 
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Tub pngnaeity of Irishmen hag London parissc$ttS||J| 
tti^rn into a prov crib, until, in the be- than of pare: hs «» bat ^ ^ 
lief of „ many, 'a genuine Milesian is referred to v ps\g#40 of the Army w 
nfever at peace bat when fighting. They Wrift there find aoidewiing'i^ 
With certain nations, certain habits are following effect* 1 ' 



inseparably associated as peculiarly 
oh.irocteiibiug them. Thus, in vulgar 
apprehension, the Frenchman dances, 
the German smokes, the Spauiai d sere¬ 
nades ; and on ail hands it is agreed 
that the Irishman fights. Naturally 
bellicose, his practice is pugnacious: 
antagonism is his salient anti distinc¬ 
tive quality. Horn in a squabble, he 
dies in a shindy . in his cradle ho 
squeal^ i challenge; his latest ginan is 
a sound of defiance. Pike and pistol 
are muufost in his well-developed 
bump ot combativeucss; his name is 
i n.yi. then* can be no mistake about 
it. From highest to lowcst — in the 
peei ami the bog-trotter, the inherent 
propeiisitv bleaks lortli, more or lcs% 
modified bv stitiou and education. 

Jie its e\]ucs.ion iiaih.iment.iiv or 
j)t<pul.il, in Domnbiook or St Mc- 
plienS, out it v» ill. “ Slum mo the 
man who’ll tieacl on m\ coat'” shouts 
ragged Pat, nourishing his shillelagh 
as he hulls his dilapidated g nmoist 
on the sliebeen-liotisc iiour. Fioni 
his .eat in tin senate, a joint of the 
‘■'Jail” intimates, in 111011 * polished 
but e<piall> intelligible plu.ise, hi. in¬ 
clination J 01 * turn upon the turf 
Whenever blows aie life, llibernn’s 
sons appeal, in big fights or little 
wais the sjuiiirotk gleams in the 
van. No matter the cloth, so 
long as the tptariol Ik* there In 
Austrian white, 01 Spanish yellow, or 
Frussian blue,—even in the blood- 
coloured lueeks ol Gallia’s legions, but 
especnillj, and prefnred above all, in 
the “ olcl red 1 tig” of the Hiitisli 
grenadier, have Irishmen displaced- 
their v alonr. Ami cm the list ot heroes 
whom the Green Isle lias produced, a 
proud ami prominent place i& justly 
held by that gallant eoips, the Hun¬ 
gers pf Coimaught. 

Those of our civilian readers tow horn 
the word “Hanger” is more sngges■ 
tivc of bushc? and kangaroos, or of 


lJ8th, CoKNAtrcitr Rang&bA.' 4 

The Harp and Crown. 

“ Quit Separata# ” 

The Sphinx, “ Egypt.”* 

“ Talav era.” “ Busaco.” 

“ Fuentes d’Opore.” 

“Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

“ Bndajoa.” “ Salamanca.” 

“ Vittoria.” 

“Nivelle." “Orthes.” * 

“ Toulouse.” 0 

“ I’eiunsida.” y 

There i- a forest of weril-wonlaflrehi 
in this do/a>n of names. They form a t 
proud blazon for anv corps, and out* * 
that might satisfy the 'most covetous 1 
of honour. Hut of all men in tfitp 
world, old soldieis are the hardest Uf'- 
content The) are patented gruth-q 
bh rs. Xapolo<v«*knew it, and chris- 
tc lied his vietlh (/aide his tjrnrfnards: „ 
tough and true as steel, they yet would 
have thrtr growl. Now the lads of 
the Eightj-Eighth, having proved 
themselves better men even than the 
v ('tcr .111 guaids of the Corsican eorpo- 
1 . 1 I, also dum the gi'umbierT privi¬ 
lege, setting forth sundry griefs and 
giuve causes of complaint. They arc 
m»t allow i*d the w urd ■* Pv ro»ees”t)pon 
their colours, although, at the fight of 
that name, the) not only w r ere present, 
lmt rendered good sei\ ice;—whilst for 
W’ateihM) many a man got *a medal 
who, during the whole battle, ivas J 
sc live within boom of cannon. I)nr- * 
mg 11101 c than four years of lop£C • 
marches, short commons, eevcyjs hadjr 
ships, and frequent lighting, the gene-, 
ral commanding the third division —„ 
the fighting division, as it was 
—viewed the Gonnanghteih wftji die- ) 
like, ev en stigmatised them cojag , 
firmed marauders, and recx)mtoeade<jT — 
none of their officers fcm^idaiogOB- t 
although many greatly 
themselves, and some, —fife 
Mncluc, at Ciudad Rodrigo, for la* 
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*^Bce*~fQCC6ssfully led forlora-hopeB 
/, passing over the'old sorb of 
-decoration for Peninsular services, 
that, eomnjon to many regi- 
\r «& \m& ataoyto, Yfe Vakeft, 
—Mi ’Robinson, fhetftograplwj of Sir 
"TfeatoRB Ytofcow, baa dated, Va order to 
vindicate the harsh and partial conduct 
? lb£ his hero, to cast dust upon "the 
fitcingsof the brave boys of Connaught. 
** It need hardly bo said that they hav e 
, found defenders. Of these, the most 
* Ttecent is lieutenant Grattan, fonuei ly 
■, an officer of the Eighty eight li, and 
who, after making a vigorous stand, in 
the pages of a military periodical, 

« against the calumniators of Ids old 
oorps, has brought up hi-reserv e- and 
come to its .support in a book of bison n. 
<J3i*volumes, lion ever, mo not elev oted 
to n>oro controversy. IJe has under¬ 
stood that he should best >tate tlu> 
case, establish the merits, and con¬ 
found the enemies of his regiment, 
by a faithtul narrative* of his and its 
adventures, triumphs, ami sufferings. 
Tims, whilst he lias seized the opportti- ■ 
nity to deal out some haul knocks to 
those who have blamed the conduct 
a (nonehave cv er impugned the courage) 
of the Connaught Hangers, he lias pro¬ 
duced an entertainingbonk, thoroughly 
Irish in character, where ihe ludicrous 
and tho horrible, the* rollicking and 
the slaughtering, mingle and alternate. 
Even when most indignant, good hu¬ 
mour and a lor e ot fun peep through 
his pages. Ills prologue* or preamble, 
entitle^ An Answer to some attacks 
in Robinson's Life of Piet on,” although 
redolent of “ slugs in a sawpit,” is full 
of the national humour. “ Ervqnently 
Mr Robinson has asserted, “just before 
going into battle, it would bo found, 

’ ujkhi inflection, that one-half of the 
JEighty-oightb regiment were without 
ammunition, having acquired a per¬ 
nicious habit (ft eve hanging- the* car¬ 
tridge for nguardiente^mA. substituting 
in their places pieces of wood, cut aucl 
coloured to resemble them." Such 
things have been beard of, even in very 
well-regulated regiments, as the ex¬ 
change of powder and ball for brandy 
> and other creature comforts ; but it is 
very unlikely that the practice should 
"•have prevailed to any thing like the 
f extent here set down, in a British 
Wmy in active service and under 
, Wellington's command, and the art- 


-Eighth. [April, 

fully prepared quftker-cartridgcs in- 
creaso the improbability of the state¬ 
ment. Lieutenant Grattan scouts the 
tale as a base fabrication, lashes out 
\w ftwe at ton pvcjv4«aXwt, asxA 
claims great merit for the officers 
who tawglvt ttoeto mew to beat ihe Vwfti 
troops in the world with timber am-* 
munition. He puts forward a ipore 
serious refutation by a string Of cer¬ 
tificates from men and officers of all 
ranks who served with him in tho 
Peninsula, and who strenuously repel 
the charge* as a malignant calumny. 

It was .at Urn close of the campaign 
of IrfUt), that tin* hi-toriau of the Con¬ 
naught Hanger^, then a newly com¬ 
missioned v on ngsier. joined, within a 
march of lladajoz, the first battalion 
of his regiment, 'i'bo palmy and tri¬ 
umphant din > of tlie British army in 
tin* Peninsula could then hardly la* 
said to have begun. True, they had 
had victories* the hard-earned one of 
Tal.n era had been gained only three 
months prev inits|\. hut the general 
a-peci of things v.is gloomy and dis¬ 
heartening. Tim campaign had beau 
one of much privation and fatigue; 
rations weie insufficient, quartet- un¬ 
healthy, and \\ c'Hiugton's litl lc* annv, 
borne'on the muster-mils a- thirty 
thou-and men, wa.s diniiuislied one- 
third by disease. The Portuguese, 
who nuinheicd nearly as inanv, w< i>* 
taw and untried troops, yarn* a man 
ol whom had seem lire, and little lch- 
anee could he placed upon them. In 
spite of Lord Wellington's judicious 
ami reiterated warnings, the incom¬ 
petent and conceited Spanish generals 
ri-ked repeated engageineiits, in which 
t licit Jinnies- uuuicrous enough, hut 
pi disciplined, ill armed, and half- 
starved—were crushed and extermi¬ 
nated. The French sole ol the medal 
pieacnted a veiy different picture. 
Elated bv their German victories, 
their swords yet red with Austrian 
blood, Napoleon's 1x*st tnxips and 
ablest marshals hurried southwards, 
sanguinely anticipating, ujion the 
fields of the Peninsula, an. ea-y con¬ 
tinuation of their recent * triumphs. 
Three hnndrc*d and sixty thousand 
me n-nt-nrms- French, Gormans, Ita- 
l'uma, Poles, even Mamelukes—spread 
themselves over Spain, occupied her 
towns, and invested her fortresses. 
Ninety thousand soldiers, under Mas- 
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tugal,” intendod to cvj>el from that haring sacrificed his old followers and 
country, if not to annihilate, the Eli- friends, to his, wvrw. vanity, khveh. ipeMsj* 
<siJiA\ \eiu\er wwk Viva, «eaaXt\vo.t vmv\v\tw tevi&ng, Vie Tnumtsnus, made the \>uk©' 
band, who, undismayed. awaited the deake that Mas, otdy medal granted for 
coming storm. In the ever-uiemov- the war against Napoleon, should l)ik 
rnhle linos of Torre* Vedras, the legions given for the only victory in which 
of Ikonaparte met si stem and eflfcc- lie l>eat the Emiseror in person. We 
tnal dike to their torrent of headlong lwlicvc that mapy PeuinMtlar officers* 
aggression. T’pou the happy selection piuzted to account for the eoustaut( 
and able defence of those celebrated and seemingly causeless refusal, of the 
positions, were based tin* hid vat ion of eov eted decoration, hold the same 
the Peninsula and the subsequent opinion with Mr Grattan., We t»-. 
glorious piogres-, of the British arms, teem it rather plauhible tiiau Sound. 
Whilst reiemng to them, Mr (.rattan The namus of Wixunuiox and Wa-» 
seizes the opportunity to enumerate ti m oo would not tlio less be inuuor- 
llu* services rendered in the arm) in tail} associated because a < ross hearing 
Spain, ‘‘The invincible men,'* lie those of Prvixsixa and Pykkskeu, 
says, “ m ho defended 1 hose lines, aided or am other appropriate legend, shone 
no doubt hv Portuguese and Spanish upon the breasts ol that “old Spanish 
soldiers, arteru ards fought tor a period iniantn." ot whom the Duke nlikaya 
ol lour years, during which time tliev spoke with affection and esteem, and 
mver suffered one detent; and In tin to whom he uuquestioimbh is mainly 
the liist commentement olthis gig.uitii indebted tor the wealth, honours, ana 
war to its final and \htoriou- termi- tame whi< h. foi more than thirty yearn* 
nation, the Peninsular army Imight and lie has tranquilb enjoyed. Moreover, 
noil nineteen pitched battles, <md in- ne cannot unlit such selfishuess Ott 
nnnieiable lonibats; they made «• rite part ol smh h man, or lielleve that 
mstained ten sieges, took four great lie. »o whom a grateful creign ami 
lortresses, tuhe evpdled the l'teiuh muntiv deeemcil e\ery recompense 
from Poiiugal, pi evened Alieaut m their power to 1v>sto\\, would be so 

(’artlugena. Cadiz, ami LMhui; tln\ thankless to the men to whose an cal 
killed, wounded, and took about ttco and blood he nminb ovusl his success— 
handful thousand uuinn s, and the to men who bole hint,it may truly be 
bones ot lort\fhon^ind linti'hsoldit is ..fid, upon their shoulders, to the 
lie sratteied on the plains ami inonn highest piiuuuleot greatness a British 
tains of ilu* Peiuusul i." And then-- ubiett i an posuhlv attain. Waterloo 
upon our friend, the < 'onnaughter. com luded the war. its results weryiiu- 
burst* out into indignation that war- mouse, the <uiuluet of the troop« eu- 
riar* who did sutli deeds, and, on fij- gagul heroic. but when wo compare 
tun diflerent occasions received the the amount ot glory there gained with 
thanks of puiiiameut. should have the renown accumulated during six 
been denied a medal foi their sen kes. v cars’ wailaie—a mnown uiidiintnod 
< Vrtainl), when men w ho went throng h In a single riw cj se;—‘’till more, whoa 
the whole, or the greater part, ot those vv e cont r.ist the dangers and hardship! 
terrible campaigns, which they began ot one short campaign, however, Unfa 
as commk-inucd officer^, are now liant, with those of hail’-a-doamu logg 
Win holding no higher than a lieu- ones crowded with battles and sieges* 
tenant’s rank, one cannot but mng- we must admit that If the victors of 
nise their tith to some additional re- La Belle Allnuice nobly earned their 
compense, mid man el that the modest medal, the veterans of Salamanca and. 
and well-jnoriteu badge they claim Hadnjoz, Vittoriu and Toulouse, ( havt 
should so long have been refused them, a threefold claim to a similar ragtaiC 
Mr Grattan puts much of the blame The) hn\ e long boon nujusity deptfvoi, 
of such refusal At the door of the Duke of it, and now ouraparatively few n» 
sof Wellington. Not that he is usually main b roet'ive the ttutfily-aeoocdof 
a depredator of his former leader, of disfmotion. * 

whoso military genius and great The f rst action to which Mr Cfrtt* 
achievements ho over speaks with tan refers, As having bhn^ f tubes 
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s&are % is that of Jlusaeo. The 
is familiar to every body* but 
all the Peninsular battles, it is 
- f p|ri®ps tKe . one- of which least is 
, iK^erally known. It was not a very 
bloody flight—the loss in killed and 
founded, having'been barely seven 
' r per cent of-the numbers engaged; 
>■ Still it was a highly important one, as 
-Attesting the quality of the Portuguese 
#tevi$s, upon which much depended. 

tlponthe whole,'they behaved pretty 
' f x well, although they committed one or 
two awkward blunders, and one of their 
mShtiS regiments took to flight at the 
e’ first volley fired by their own friends. 

Mr Grattan docs not usually sot hiin- 
1 v .$clf up as a historical authority with 
/■ respect to battles, except in matters 
. pertaining to his own regiment or 
brigade, and which came under his own 
Observation. Nevertheless, concern¬ 
ing Busaeo, he speaks boldly out, and 
asserts his belief that no correct report 
.of the action exists in print. Napier 
. derives las account of it from Colonel 
Waller, whose statement Is totally 
Incorrect, and lias 'been expressly con¬ 
tradicted by various officers (amongst 
$ others, by General King) who Ibught 
.that day with Picton’s division. 
"Colonel Napier’s strong partiality to 
-the light division sometimes prevents 
his doing full justice to Other portions 
of the arqjy. ’ In this instance, how- 
ever, any error he has fallen into, 
arises from liis being misinformed, 
lie luwsclfwus far away to the left, 
fighting with his own corps, and 
canid know nothing, from personal 
observation, of the proceedings of 
Picton’s men.. Opposed to a very 
superior force, including some of the 
best regiqienfs of the‘whole French 
* army, they had their hands full; and 
jtlie Eighty-eighth, especially, covered 
itliem^eivea with glory. At one time, 
the Rangers had not only the French 
lira to endure, but ajso that of the. 
Eighth Portuguese, whose ill-directed 
volleys crossed their line of march. An 
„ officer sent to warn the Sen bores of 
the mischief they did, received, before, 
he (jpjtfd fulfil Ids mission, a French 
- _ andAportuguesebullet, and the Eighth 
’continued their reckless discharge. 

. ♦But no evosa-fire could daunt the men 
Connaught. 41 Push ,home to the 
^muzzle!” was the word of their gal- 
j r , ; lieutenant-colonel, Wallace; and 


push home they did, totally routing 
their opponents, and nearly destroy¬ 
ing the. French Thirty*sixth, a pot 
battalion of the Emperor’s. Stimulus 
was not wanting; Wellington stood- 
by, and, with his staff and several 
generals, watched the charge. The 
Eighty-eighth were greatly outnum¬ 
bered, and Marshal Bercsford, their 
colonel, “expressed some uneasiness 
when lie saw his regiment about to 
plunge into this unequal contest. 
But wheu they were mixed with 
Regular's division, ujul putting them 
to flight down the hill, Lord Welling¬ 
ton, tapping Bercsford on the shoulder, 
said to him, 4 Well lieresford, look at 
them now!”’ And when the work 
was -done, and the fight over, Wel¬ 
lington rode up to Colonel Wallace, 
and seizing him warmly by the hand, 
said, “Wallace, 1 never witnessed a 
more gallant charge, than lhat made 
by your regiment! ” Bercsford spoke 
to several of the men by name, and 
shook the officers' hand* ; and even 
Pielon forgot his prejudice against 
the regiment, whom he had once, 
designated as the 44 Connaught foot¬ 
pads,’’ and expressed himself satisfied 
with their conduct. Many of the men 
shed tears of joy. So susceptible are 
soldiers to praise and kindness, and 
so easy is it. by ft few well-timed 
words to repay their toils and perils, 
and renew their store of confidence 
and hope. And numeroiH were the 
occasions during the Peninsular con¬ 
test when they needed ail the encou¬ 
ragement .that could be given them. 
After Ilusaco, when blockaded in the 
lines of Torres Vodras, their dtnation 
was far from agreeable. The wet 
season set in, and their huts, roofed 
with heathev—a pleasant shelter when 
the. sun shone, hut very ineffectual to 
resist autumnal rains'”—became unten¬ 
able. Every device was’ resorted to 
for the exclusion of the deluge, but in 
vain. Fortunately, the French were 
in a still worse plight. In miserable 
cantonments, short of provisions and 
attacked by disease, the hqrscs died, 
and the men deserted; until,on* the 
Mth November, Masseua broke up 
Ins camp, and retired rtpon Santarem. 
The, Anglo-Portuguese army made a 
corresponding movement into more 
comfortable quarters, and rumours 
were abroad of. an approaching cn-* 
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gagement; but it did not take place, prisoner. 1 
aud a period of comparative rela^a* when Mr Gri 
tion succeeded one of severe' hardship comrades lai 
and arduous duty. Men and officers the glories of 
made the most of the holiday. There ling Spanish 
was never auy thing of the martinet ver, and fora; 
about the Duke. He was not the nificence, tlx 
man to harass with unnecessary and that they bel 
vexatious drills, or rigidly to enforce vice as them 
unimportant rules. Those persons, blaek-gaitere 
whether military or otherwise, who mouth garrisi 
consider a strictly regulation uniform The emba 
as essential to the composition of a army, which 
British soldier, as a stout heart and was deemed 
41 strong aim, and who, stickle for a lam! and th 
closely buttoned jacket, a .stiff stock, sidered prob 
and the due allowance of pipc-elay, himself, wa* 
would have been somewhat seanda- after Busaco 
lists], could they have beheld the croaking gem 
equipment of Wellington's army iu in council-h< 
the Peninsula. Mr Grattan gives a through sum 
comical account of the various fantas- fnrccmenKbi 
tical fashions and conceits l.ft valent reached the 




prisoner, ignd three, years later;; 
when Mr Grattan and, a party of till; - 
comrades landed in England, in iBFf 


tical fashions mid conceits pfo valent 
oniongst i!u* officers. “Provided," 
he says, “ we brought our meir into 
the field well-appointed, and with 


comrades landed in 13ngl?nd, in iHFf 
the glories of velvet waistcoats, dang-* 
ling Spanish buttons of goldaadsfp* 
ver, and forage caps of fabulous mag¬ 
nificence, they could hardly fimey 
that they belonged to the same ser¬ 
vice as the rod-coated,white-brceched, 
blaok-gaitered gentlemen of Ports- 
moutU'garrison. 

The embarkation of the British * 
army, which in the summer of 1810 
was deemed imminent both in Eng¬ 
land and the Peninsula, ’ and con-». 
sidered probable by Lord Liverpool* 
himself, was no longer thought of 
after Busaco, save by a few of those 
croaking gentlemen, who, in camps as 
in council-houses, view every thing 
through smoked sectaries. Hein- 
fiiiveiiient'i.liotli English and Spanish, 
reached the Idles of Torres Vedi-as, 
which Wellington continued to 
strengthen. and Masson a dared not 
attack. 'Hie accession of General 


sixty rounds of goodannminif ion each, 
lie (theDuke) never looked to see whe¬ 
ther their trousers were black, blue, 
or grev and as , Selves, we 
might It >u. i ine colours 

of the rainbow, if wc laucied it." 
'.rile officers, especially the young 
subs, _ availed them-civ s largely of 
this judicious laxity, and the result 
was a medley of costume, rather pic¬ 
turesque than military. Braided 
coats, long hair, plumed hats, and 
large mustaches, were amongst the 
least <»f the cmjitricitics displayed. 
In a curious spirit of contradiction, 
the infantry adopted bras* spurs, 
anticipatory, perhap*, of their promo¬ 
tion to field-officers’rank; ami, bear¬ 
ing in mind, that 41 then* is nothing 
like leather, exhibited themselves in 
ponderous ovei -alls, a la llongrotsc, 
topped and strapped, and loaded 
down the side with* buttons and 
chains. One man, in his rage for 
singularity, *ook the tonsure, shaving 
the 1) air off the crown of his head; and 
Another, having covered his frock- 
coat with gold tags and lace, was 
furiously assaulted by a party of Por¬ 
tuguese sharpshooters, who, seeing 
him iu the midst of the enemy’s lifle- 
iiieu, whither his heading courage 
liad led him, mistook him for a French 
general, and insisted upon malting him 


Drouet’s cups increased the array of 
the Prince of Essling to upwards of 
7(>,oon men. Ills cavalry, too, was 
twice a* strong as that of the British; 
but, notwithstanding this superiority, 
and the desire which he must have 
felt to retrieve his fame, tarnished by 
t ho repulse at Bu-aco, and by* his 
fruitless movement on the fines of 
Lisbon. Malscna remained inert, in 
front of the man whom Napoleon's 
Monitcur contemptuously designated 
as the “ Sepoy General." Spring 
approached w Ithout either army assu¬ 
ming the offensive, until, on the ftth 
of March 1811, the French began 
their retreat from Portugal, closely 
followed tip by Wellington. There.* - 
was little difficulty in tracing them:.' 
they left a broad trail of blood and * 
desolation. With bare blade, * and 
blazing brand, they swept across the 
land; church ami convent, town and' - 
village, the farm and the cottage, * 
were given to the tiamos; on the 
most frivolous pretexts, often-without , 
one, women v children, and unarmed 
men were barbarously murdered; * 
and many a Portuguese lost his tife fbr * 
refusing to point out treasures which ' 
existed only hr the iuiagin&tfdft '0^ 
the fierce and greedy EttwSbmmf'' 
Enrpged at the dearth oi proviSfoaiH 
of which they stood , in great tieed,^ 
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«kd which had been every-where re- 
Inoved or destroyed, the retreating 
«my abandoned themselves to fright- 
ftd cruelties and excesses. All along 
the line of march, the pursuers found 
Idles of bodies, groups of murdered 
peasantry, and, mingled with them, 
the corpses of Frenchmen, often 
hideously, mutilated, according to the 
barbarous usage which 1ms been con¬ 
tinued in more recent wars by the 
, vindictive population of the Peninsula. 

. The retaliation was terrible, but the 
provocation had been extreme. Mr 
a Grattan’s details of some of the scones 
be himself' witnessed, are painfully 
minute and vivid; and whilst reading 
.them, we cease to wonder that, after 
.the lapse of a third of a century, 
hatred, of the French exists almost 
andhninished in the countries they so 
cruelly and wantonly ravaged. 

However orderly and well-con¬ 
ducted, there is always something dis¬ 
couraging in- a retreat, as there is a 
cheerful and exhilarating feeling atten¬ 
dant on an advance. .Nevertheless, 
during their progress across Portugal, 
the French maintained their high re¬ 
putation. Their rearguard, com¬ 
manded by Marshal Xey, made good 
fight when pressed by the British, but 
their losses were heavy before, they 
reached the Spanish frontier. This 
.they crossed early in April, and a 
month later they had to recross it, to 
convey supplies to the fortress of Al¬ 
meida, the only place in Portugal 
over which the tricolor still floated. 
Tim result of this movement was the 
bloody combat of Fuentes d'Onore, a 
’ complete but dearly-bought triumph 
ibr our arms. Here the Eighty-eight h 
nobly distinguished themselves. At 
first they were in reserve, whilst for 
eight hours two Highland regiments, 

• the Eighty-third and some light com¬ 
panies, fought desperately in the town, 
opposed to the fresh troops which Mas- 
sena continually sent up. Their loss 
W8s very heavy, the streets were heap¬ 
ed with dead, the heat was excessive, 
and ammunition grew ^carce. The 
Highlanders and the French grenadiers 
fought in the cemetery, across the 
graves and tombstones! “ Wallace, 
with his regiment, the Eighty-eighth, 

. was in reserve on the high ground which 
^..•overlooked the churchyard, and.was 
^attentively viewing the combat which 


raged below, when Sir Edward Paken- 
ham galloped up to him, and said, 
‘Do yon sec that, 'Wallace ? ’—‘ I do/ 
replied the colonel; ‘ andl would rather 
drive the French out of the town than 
cover a" retreat across tljc Con.’ — 
‘ Perhaps,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ his lord- 
slap don’t think it tenable.’ Wallace 
answering, said, ‘ I shall take it with 
my regiment, and keep it too.’—‘Will 
you ?’ was the reply; 4 111 go and tell 
Lord Wellington so.’ In a moment 
or two, Pakcuham returned at a gal¬ 
lop, mid waving his hat, called out, 
‘Tie says vou mav go,—Come along, 
Wallace!’'" 

Poor Pnkcnham ! ever foremost to 
lead a charge or brave a peril. He 
deserved a better fate, after his glori¬ 
ous exploits in the Peninsula, than to 
be picked, off by a sneaking Yankee 
rifle, in the swampy plains of New 
Orleans. But the, same “ boiling 
spirit and hasty temper’’ that won 
him laurels in Europe, led him io his 
death in another hemisphere. Over¬ 
confidence may Tie pardoned in a man 
who had so often drum before him 
the redoubtable cohorts of the modem 
Alexander. And one mistake raunol 
obliterate the memory of fifty gallant 
Pat-.—Full of tight, and led on by 
Pakcuham, Mackinnon, and Wallace, 
tlie Eighty-eighth advanced at a smart, 
trot into the town, where the French 
Ninth regiment and a few' hundreds of 
the Imperial Board awaited them. 
Their charge was irresistible ; they 
cleared the place mid drove the enemy 
into the river. They even pursfied 
them through it, and several Hangers 
fell on the French side of the stream. 
About a hundred and fifty of the Old 
Guard ran into a street, uf which the 
further end was barricaded. Mr 
Grattan, whose account of the affair 
Is a graphic and interesting piece of 
military narrative, is amusingly cool 
and naif in referring to this incident. 
“ Mistakes of this kind,” he says, 
“ will sometimes occur, and when they 
do, the resnlt Ik easily imagined. . . . 
In the present instance, every man 
was put to death; bnt our soldiers, 
an soon as they hml leisure, paid the 
enemy that respect which is due to 
brave men.” We apprehend that, 
with the Gonnanghters, leisure, in this 
sense, was scanty, at least at Fuentes 
d’Onore * but, in so dose and despe- 
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rate a fight, hot blood is apt to drown 
mercy. The dashing charge of the 
Eighty-eighth nearly closed the day’s 
performances, although the French bat¬ 
teries, admirably served, still peppered 
the town. M6n and oflioers sheltered 
themselves as well as they could, bnt 
many were killod; whilst Fakenhani, 
with reckless bravery, rode about the 
streets, a mark for the qnemy’s shot, 
which tore up the. ground around him 
whenever he stood still. ‘ l lie was 
in a violent perspiration and covered 
with dust, his left hand bound round 
wuth a handkerchief, a* if he had been 
wounded; he was ever in the. hottest 
of the lire: and, if the whole fate of 
the battle had depended on Ills exer¬ 
tions, lie could not have fought with 
morg devotion.” 

Amongst the many daring acts wit¬ 
nessed on the bloody day of Fucutes 
d’Onore, that of the Spanislu guerilla 
chief, Julian Sanchez, deserve*, notice. 
At tiie head of hi.-* ragged and ill- 
discipliued baud, he had the temerity 
to charge a crack French regiment, 
and, ns might be expected, was sent 
back with a sore head. Whilst on the 
subject of guerillas, Mr Grattan "com¬ 
bats an opinion which he believes 
many persons in this country enter¬ 
tain, ‘-that the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese did as much, if not more, during 
the Peninsular contest, than the Bri¬ 
tish.” Here he is certainly mistaken. 
Very, few persons, out of the Pen¬ 
insula, have any such notion. The 
French know well enough bv whom 
they were beaten. Both as they are 
to acknowledge a thrashing at tlqj 
hands of their old antagonists, they 
do not dream of attributing their de¬ 
feats to the '• brigand*," of whom they 
declare they would have, had a very 
cheap bargain, but for the interven¬ 
tion of the troublesome English. Ami 
certainly, if the Spaniards and Portu r 
gue.se had l>e.cn left to themselves, 
although, favoured by the mountainous 
configuration of the country, they 
might long have kept up a desultory 
contest, they would never have suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the invaders; for 
the simple, reason that they were 
wholly unable to meet them in the 
plain. Most true it is that, during 
the war of independence, the people 
of the Peninsula gave numerous ex¬ 
amples of braver)' and devotion, and 


still more of long suffering and patient 
endurance for their country's salwk't 
The irregular mode of warfare adopted 
by the peasantry, the great activity ? 
and constant skirmishings, strata- ‘ 
gems, and ambuscades of Mina, the 
Empocinado, Sanchez, and many Other 
patriotic and valiant men, greatly- 
harassed and annoyed the French ; 
and, by compelling them to employ „ 
large bodies of troops in garrison and 
escort duty, prevented their opposing 
an overwhelming force to the com¬ 
paratively small army under Welling¬ 
ton. But all that sort of thing, how¬ 
ever useful and efficacious as a general. 
system, and as weakening the enemy, 
was very petty work when examined 
in detail. The great victories, the 
mighty teats of war that figure fit his¬ 
tory's page, w ere due to British dis¬ 
cipline, pluck, and generalship. " And 
whatever merit remains xvith the 
Spaniards, is to be attributed to their 
guerillas and irregular partisans. .-An 
to their regular troops, after they had 
overthrow'll Dupont at Baylen, they 1 
seemed to think they might doze upon 
their laurels, which were very soon 
wrench'd from them. Baylen was 
then* grand triumph, and subsequent¬ 
ly to.it they did little in the field." 
Behind -tone walls they still' fought 
we.il; Spaniards art 1 brave and tena¬ 
cious in a fortress, and Saragossa is a, 
proud name in their annals. Nothing 
could be better than old General liet- 
ra-ti's \alianl defence of Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo against Noy amt his thirty thou¬ 
sand Frenchmen. The garrison, six 
thousand strong, lost seven hundred, 
men by the first day's fire. Ouij* 
when their gnus wore silenced, when 
the town was on fire in various 
places, and when several yards" of 
wall were throw u down by a mine, 
did the brave governor hoist the Whitec 
flag. Other instances of the kind - 
might be cited, w hen Spanish soldiers . 
fought as well as mortal men could 
do. But with respect to pitched bat- 
tleSj another tale must be told. / 
At Oca ft a, Aimonacid, and on ab; 
duzen other disastrous fields, Baylbn 
was amply revenged. The loss afc,-? 
Oeaila alone Is rated by tSpousb 
accounts at thirty thousand men, ‘ 
chiefly prisoners. Mr Grattan estimates 
it at twenty-five thousand moo, and 
thirteen thousand rigid hundred md 



j seventy-seven guitars. 

&«e tells ns twelve thousand seven 
|(%nndrpd and fifty-two were in caseB, 
|$3pd the remainder without; infleed 
is so exceedingly circumstantial 
we presume he counted them 
j himself. Otherwise, although well 
s oftware of the Spaniard’s predilection 
forthefascinating tinkle or his national 
instrnment, we could hardly credit 
- the, accuracy of the figures.* Even 
£ Spanish general, we should think, 
‘would hardly allow his men thus to 
eStcumber themselves with harmony. 
•$he' march of such an army of 
il^rphcuses, in which every third 
jpoldicr shouldered a fiddle-case as a 
/pendant to his musket, must have 
vbeeu curious to behold; suggesting 
the idea that the melodious warriors 
designed,subduing their foes by the 
'Nothing strains of joins and mrhuchas, 

, rather than by the move cogent -argu¬ 
ments of sharp ■steel and ball-car¬ 
tridge. Great must have been the 
•tinkling at eventide, exceeding that 
of the most extensive fiock of merinos 
that ever cropped Castilian herbage. 
Was it because they were jeortain of 
ft dance that these barrack-yard min¬ 
strels came provided with music, sure, 
In any case., to have the piper to pay V 
If-the ’instruments were provided to 
.pfelebrate a triumph, they might as 
/tfceil have been left at home. In 
^pain, however, time has .effaced, or 
'greatly weakened, the remembrance of 
/many reverses, whilst slight and 
dubious successes, carefully treasured 
ftp, have swollen by the keeping into 
ipiglity victories; and at the present 
day,, foreigners who should be so un- 
dburteons and impolitic as to express, 
ip-the. hearing of Spaniards, a doubt 
that Spanish valour w as the main 
agent in driving tiie French from the 
Peninsula, might reckon, not on a 
Stab—kuifeing being less in vogue be¬ 
yond the Bay of Biscay than is often 
imagined—but certainly on a scowl, 
raid probably on an angry contradic¬ 
tion, And in every province, almost 
fat every town, in Spain the traveller 
may, if lie so pleascth,#bc regaled 
' with marvellous narratives of signal 
victories, gained .over the gavadm , 
m that immediate neighbourhood, by 
generals whose names, so par- 
* iave ncver transpired 
"”fl the scenes of their problem a- 
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Under the constitu¬ 
tional system, and owing to the long 
civil war, Spanish troops hayo improved 
in discipline and in various, other re¬ 
spects ; and with good generals, there 
is no manifest reason why they should 
not Successfully «ope with Frenchmen, 
although we doubt whether they could. 
But in Napoleon’s day matters were 
very different, and in* the open field 
their chance was desperate. The Por¬ 
tuguese were doubtless of a better 
quality; and in the pages of Napier 
and other historians, we, find them 
spoken of in terms* of praise. They 
had British officers to head them, and 
there is much in good leading; they 
had British troops to emulate, and 
national pride spurred them on. At 
the same period, Italians—certainly 
very poor soldiers when left to tffem- 
sel\ es—fought gallantly under French 
geuenrii and with-French example 
before them. Of the general bearing 
of the Portuguese, however, wo have 
heard lew Peninsular men speak very 
highly. They appear to have been ex¬ 
tremely inconsistent; brave, one day, 
dastards the next. 

At Ciudad Rodrigo, Mr Grattan 
greatly lauds their gallantly, which 
struck him the more as being unex¬ 
pected. At Salamanca, on the other 
hand, he records their weakness, and 
the easy repulse of Pack’s brigade, 
two thousand strong, by four huudml 
Frenchmen. Xotu itlistamjing -all 
that has been said and written of the 
Portuguese troops. I still hold the 
opinion that they are utterly incom¬ 
petent to stand unsupported and 
countenanced by British troops, with 
any chance of success, against even 
J'alf their own numbers of French¬ 
men.'’ Again, after Salamanca, when 
Wellington and his victorious army 
advanced on Madrid, the Portuguese 
dragoons fled, without striking a blow, 
before the French lancers, exposing 
the reserve of German cavalry to 
severe, loss, alwmdoning the artillery 
to its fate, and tarnishing the tri¬ 
umphal cutrv of tlie British into the 
capital—within a march of which this 
disgraceful affair occurred. Still, to 
encourage these wavering heroes, it 
wtis necessary to speak civilly of them 
in despatches; to pat them on the 
back, and tell them they were fine fel¬ 
low's. And this lias sometimes been 
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misunderstood by aimple persons, who 
believe all they pee in print, and look 
■upon despatches and bulletins as es¬ 
sentially veracious documents. “I 
remember once,” says Mr Grattan, 
“ upon my return homo in 1813, get¬ 
ting myself closely cross-examined by 
an old lawyer, because I said I thou^t 
the Portuguese troops inferior to the 
French, still more to the British. ‘In¬ 
ferior to the British, sir' I ha\e read 
Lord Wellington's last despatch, and 
he says the Portuguese fought as well 
es the British; mid I suppose _you 
won't (ontradict liiin v 1 saw It’was 
vain to convince this pugnacious old 
nvm ot tlie necessity of saving these 
civil things, and wo parted mutually 
di-sat idled with each other; he taking 
me, no doubt, for a forward joung 
puppy, and l looking upon him as a 
uumstums olcl lion 

The Eightv -eighth, we gather hmil 
Mr (iiattan's narrative, whilst re¬ 
spected all ji- a liist-rate battle 1 
regiment, was, when (lie stirring and 
£<*iI ail counts of that lm-\ time left a 
moment loi trifling, a feitile omve of 
nimisi nienf to fhe w hob* third <li\ f-ion. 
This is not wonderiitl Main ot lie* 
officers, anil all the men, with the 
exception of tlnec* or tom, vo re Irish. 
met Anglic nod Irishmen, tamed In 
heiig residence amongst the Saxon, 
but taw. roaring l’atl.indcis, who had 
grown and thriven on pi nth s and |w>- 
theen, ami had eairicd with them t» 
Spain their rich brogue, their hull', 
and an < xlum-llcs*. stmk ot gaietv. 
The amount of fun and blunders fur¬ 
nished lev such u corps was naturally 
immeiis' Bui if in qiiufeis thev 
weie made the subject nt much goocl- 
liiimoiirccl quia ring, in the field their 
pleach valour was justh appreciated. 
No regiment in flic servii«> contained 
a larger proportion of “ lads that 
weren’t aisv.’ which nutaplicnical 
phrase, etirmit among the Kangris, 
ia translated by Mr Grattan as signi¬ 
fying fellow a who would walk into a 
cannon's month, and think the opera¬ 
tion rather a ple.is.uit one. When¬ 
ever a desperate service was to be 
done, “the 1 boy*,’" ms they, more lli- 
henuco, familiarly termed themselves, 
wen* foiemoat Ih the ranks of ‘volun¬ 
teers. The contempt of danger, or 
noil-comprehension of It, manifest eel 
by some of these gentlemen, was* per¬ 


fect. “My fine fellow," said an tar 1 
gineer officer, during the unsuccessful 
sietj of Badajoz in May 3811, to a 
man under Lieutenant Grattan’s ot* 
ders, who sat outside a battery, ham¬ 
mering at a fascine; “my fine felloe,, 
you are too mueh expected; g<‘t ifl&idO 
the embrasyre, and you will doyofflr . 
work ncMiIv an well.” “ I’m almost 
finished, colonel,” was the reply, “and 
it isn’t worth while to move now. 
Those fellows can't lilt me, for they’vf 
been tniiig it these fifteen minutes.” 
Just then, a round-shot gave the 
lie to his prediction by cutting him in 
two: and, according to their custom, 
the Krein li gunners set up a shout of 
triumph at their successful pi notice. 
Sonic of the (‘cumaughters, who lmd 
never lost right of their native Itogs 
till c xporfed to the IVninsnkt, under¬ 
stood little or no English beyond the 
words of command. On an inspection 
parade, one of this class w r ;isasked by 
General .Mat Million, to whose .squad be 
belong* d. Bewildered and puzzled, 
D.nbv Booing applied to his ‘jcrgeani 
tor a translation ot the general's epics- 
tioii--thiis convening to the latter an 
ich .t tlmt this w as the first time he had 
lu aid 'Utli a tiling an a squad spoken 
of The s|my got abroad—was, of 
ionise, much embellished—ami an 
hour afterwards the thirddivKum was 
t moving a piodigions chuckle at the 
notion that not • neottlieConiiafightw's 
knew what a squad meant. The 
voting men laughed, the old officers 
.shook iIn ir heads and dephned the 
benighted state ot tin Irislunt n; whilst 
all the time, Mr liiattan assures us, 
“tin* Lightv-eighth was a move really 
ijfh unt i»‘ginu*iit than almost .mv ttro 
corps in the third division." As effi- 
< ient as any thev undoubtedly were, 
win u fighting was to lie clone; but bk, 
some other respects their conduct wad 
less irreproachable. According to 
their historian and advocate’s own 
showing, their knapsacks were often 
too light and otheir Jiavrcsaeks too 
heav j. “ A w atdieoat, a piece of pipe- 
day,' and a button-brush,” compose v 
rather a .scanty kit; yet those three 1 
articles formed—with the exception of 
the 1 dot lies lie stood in—the entire 
wmdrohe and means of pmoftftl 
adornment of the ftooney above- 
named and many of liia coiprades 
were scarce better provided. But if 
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back was neglected and left bare, 
; beUy, on the contrary, was cared 
ftwr with vigilant affection. On occa|ym, 

- the Eighty-eighth could do their work 
vOn meagre diet as well, or better than 
$W 0 r other corps. They would march 
Jfcwodays on a pipe of tobacco; or for a 
• week, with the addition ®f a biscuit 
;:4pnd a dram. Bnt when they did such 
: things, it was no sign of any abstract 
‘^oveof temperance, or wish to mortify 
i flesh; it was simply a token of the 
/extreme poverty of the district in 
; iwkich they found themselves. For the 
latticle provend they always kept a 
;JWight look-out. A greasy liavresack, 
'especially on the line of march, Is the 
•noldier’s first desideratum; and it was 
■ .’ -rare that a very respectable workhouse 
'iptip could not have been produced by 
iafhsing tlrat of a Connaughter in a 
proper quantity of water. When ra- 
tions were scanty, or commissaries 
lagged in the rear, none understood 
better than the Eighty-eighth liow to 
forage for themselves. “ Every man 
liis own quartermaster” was then their 
motto. ,Nothing came amiss to them ; 
.Sweet or savoury, from a pig to a l«;e- 
hive, they sacked every tiling; and 
their “ taking ways” Were often cast 
In thfcir teeth. The natives were com¬ 
pelled to mount guard over their slieep- 
Jokls; bnt the utmost force they conld 
muster was of small avail against the 
■i®esolute onslaught of the half-famished 
' irishmen. Even the exertions of the 
%i , ovo,st-marshal, and the liberal appli- 
. cation of the cat, proved ineffectual 
to check these depredations; whilst 
the whimsical arguments used by the 
fellows in their defence sometimes dis¬ 
armed the severity of Picton himself. 

’• It would have been quite out of 
character for an Irish regiment to 
march without ladies in their train, 
and accordingly tiie female following 
of the Rangers was organised on ,the 
most liberal scale. Motley as it was 
numerous, it included, besides English 
and Irish women, a Air sprinkling of 
tender-hearted Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese, who had been unable to resist 
the fascinations of the insinuating Con- 
naughters. The sufferings of these 
poor creatures, on long marches, over 
, bad roads and in wet and cold seasons, 
Vwere of course terrible, and only to be 
^equalled by their fidelity to those to 
•'Wnonrthey had attached themselves. 


Their endurance of fatigue was won¬ 
derful ; their services were often great i 
and many a soldier, stretched disabled 
on the field of some bloody battle, and 
suffering from the terrible thirst at¬ 
tendant on wounds, owed his life to 
their gentle ministry. In circumstances 
or danger, they showed remarkable 
courage. At the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the baggage-guard, eager to 
share in the fight, deserted .their post 
and rushed'to the trenches. Imme¬ 
diately a host of miscreants—fellows 
who hung on the skirts of the. army, 
watching opportunities to plunder— 
.made a dash at thecamp, but tlie women 
defended it valiantly, and fairly beat 
them off. Of course femiuhic sensibi¬ 
lity got a little blunted by a life of 
this kind, and it was'rarely with very 
violent emotion that the ladies saw 
their husbands go into action. Per¬ 
suaded «of their invincibility, they 
looked upon success as certain, and if, 
unfortunately, the victory left them 
widows, they detuned a very short 
mourning necessary before contracting 
a new alliance. Now and then ' a 
damsel of birth anti breeding would 
desert the paternal mansion to follow 
the drum ; anti Mr Grattan tells a 
romantic history of a certain .laciwta 
Chorito, the beautiful daughter of a 
wealthy judge, who blacked her face 
and tramped off as a cymbal boy under 
the protection of the drum-major of the 
Eighty-eighth—a .magnificent fellow, 
whose gorgeous uniform and imposing 
cocked hat caused him to be taken by 
the Portuguese tor nothing less than a 
general of division. The young lady 
had not forgott on to take her jewels with 
her, and the old judge made it great 
fuss, and appealed to the colonel, who 
requested him to inspect the.regiment 
as it left the town. Bnt the sooty 
visage-and uniform jacket baffled his 
penetration, and at the first halt, the 
drummer and tine lady were made one 
flesh. Thorp, the lucky bridegroom, 
was a fine dashing fellow, bent upon 
distinguishing himself. He was often 
wounded, but never missed an engage¬ 
ment,, even when liis hurts were un¬ 
healed. He fell gloriously at Toulouse, 
and the next day came the gazette 
with liis promotion to an ensigney, 
which, if it was then of little value to 
him, was at any rate “ a great conso¬ 
lation to liis poor afflicted widow, and 
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the means of reconciling her father to well known; the Rangers took a ttjhr | 
the choice she had made; and her lant share in it. The next morning ^ 
return once more to her home was a th% troops were ordered out of tht 
scene of great rejoicing.’ 1 When the captured town, which they had naa- '*[ 
British troops embarked at Bordeaux, sacked to some purpose, and tito * 
for America and England, a crowd of Eighty-eighth, drawn up on th^r , 
poor Spanish and Portuguese women, bivouac ground, were about to march 
who had long followed their fortunes away to the village of Atalaya, when 
and were nowforbiddeu to accompany Picton again rode past. “Some 
their husbands and lovers, watched of- the soldiery who were more than 
their departure with tearfni eyes, usually elevated.in spirits,’’ (they had - 
“ They were fond and attached cvea- passed the night in bursting open doom >' 
tnres, and had been useful in many and drinking brandy,) “ called cmt, 
ways, and under Many cimnnstauces. 4 Well, General, we gave you a cheer 
not only to their husbands, but to the last night: it's your turn now!’ Hie 
corps they belonged to generally. general smiled, took off his hat, and 
hinny of them, the Portuguese in par- said, • Here, then, von drunken set of 
tieular, had lived with our men for brave rascals—hurrah ! we’ll soon bo 
years, ami bad lmrne them children.” at Badnjoz.’” A prophecy which was 
But the stern rules of the sen ice pre- not long unaccomplished. With ill 
vailed. The battalions bound for deference to Mr Grattan, we cannot 
America wen- allowed but a limited but think that the Eighty-eighth were 
number ot soldiers’ wives* and the v cry appropriately placed nmier Pic- 
surplus were of necessity left to their ton’s order*. Excellent tighting'UUitt 
fate. Some had monev; more were though they were, they certainly, ao 
penniless, and nearh naked. Men cording to iheir champion's own show- 
and officers were then grenth in ing. needed a strict hand over them, 
arrear, but nevertheless a miweriplion M’e slmuld like to know how they 
was got up. ami its amount dlvidtd would have got on tinder such air 
amongst the unfortunates, tiur- ah- officer as Mr Grattan tells us of, who, 
middled upon a foreign shore, and at when in command of a regiment, eatno 
many hundreds of miles from their to tne-.s one day in very low spirits, 
homes. because, hav ing sent his adjutant to 

General Picton w’as a man of action* inquire of an ensign why he did riot, 
not of words. There w as no palaver attend parade, the ensign returned no 
nlvmt him, nothing stiperlluous in the answer, and. «>n subsequently meet ing 
win of orations, but he spoke strong! v his com mam ling officer, cut him (lead, 
and to the point Long harangues. The lolonel told the story at the mesfi- 
a.s Mr Grattan jnstlv observes, are table, and concluded bv saving. “I 
iffit necessary to British soldiers, thought nothing of his not answering 
Metaphor and flowers of rhetoric an* mv message, but I cannot express how 
thrown a wav upon them. Something much 1 am hurt at the idea of his 
plain, pithy, and appropriate is what cutting me as he did when I wished to 
they like; the shnrtci the better, speak to him !" Field-officers of such 
“ Rang! rs of Connaught*” said Pie- susceptible feelings, and such very 
ton, as he passed the Eigldy-eighth. loose ideas on the subject of discipline* 1 
drawn up for the assault of Ciudad wore not plentiful in the Peninsula, 
Rodrigo, “it is not inv iutention to and this one, we are given to under- 
expend any powder this evening. stand, did not long retain his regiment. 
Well do this business with the cold lie would hardly have done at the 
iron.” Ibis was a very nupretendiug head of the high-spiritixl Conuaught- 
speeeh; nothiu’g of tlit* clap-trap or era. But if Picton’s severity to theme# 
melodramatic about it; a mm* <lo- of the Eighty-eighth may be justified* 
duration in the fewest possible words, bis neglect of the officers is far mofb' 
of the shaker’s intentions, implying difficult to excuse. “ Not one ofthetg 
what he oxpcu|cd from those lie ad- tow ever promoted Herough hit ream i- 
dressed. Thar it was just what was mendation” 'Hie conduct of Lienten- 
wanted, was proved by the hearty ant Mackie at Ciudad Rodrigo w«® 
respondent cheer of the brave Irish- chivalrous iu the extreme. Gonexpt 
men. Tim reaidt of the attack is Mackinnon—who commanded ffm bri- 



*■ 


and was blown tb pieces at its 
bjf the explosion of a 
•ffrtotl to confer a mark of distinction 

f ^ie gallon); Eighty-eighth, and 
lered that one of Its subalterns 
mid lead the furlom*hopo, The 
pom eat tbls was announced to the 
assembled officers, “Mackie stepped 
forward, and low cring Ids sword, said, 
‘J&tyor Thompson^ am ready for that 
rp#pv]»e.’ ’’ Mackinnon had promised 
ttnoinp any to the toil on i-hope leader, 
survived. Hurt it must be ob- 
wved that Mackie was senior li«*u- 
taaant, and consequent!} sure of ear Iv 
.jftWnotLon. The Eight}-eighth was 
its be in the van at the assault, onl 
tpa probabilities weie that at It ast one 
BBptain woukl be knocked oil. Or, it 
K||t that day, it would hapjieu the 
‘next, £»o that Mackie, in volunteu- 
jog on the most desperate of alt ser¬ 
vices, could have little to actuate him 
beyond an honourable desiie tor glmy. 
How was lie lepaid i Gunvood, w ho 
led the forlorn-hope at the lesser 
breath, got his compaii} , Mackie re- 
maiued a lieutenant — no captain ol the 
Eighty-eighth having been killed, and 
General Mackinnon not being aim to 
Iblfil Uis promise. Aiul v. liilst all t he¬ 
ather officers who had been torn aid in 
the attack, had the it names molded 
In’PIbtoubdivision-ordei, jiooi Mackie 
Was denied even the word ol bauui 
praW BOgtalif} ing to a soldo i’s he.ul. 

. The loss of (Jiudad Jtudngo w as a 
Stunning blow to the French. They 
,Could not unclei stand it at all. ilei- 
raati and Ilia Spaniards had held out 
the place a .month against Xev and 
Massenn, with thirty or lorl} thou¬ 
sand veterans, and that in tiue w eat her, 
a great advantage to the besieger* • 
In eleven d;i} s, and in the depth ot 
winter, 'Wellington reduced it, with 
twenty'thousand men ami opposed by 
B French garrison. The contrast whs 
great, awl cjuite inexplicable to the 
French. “ On the 16th,’’ wrote Mai - 
njont to Berthier, *• the .English bat¬ 
teries opened their fire at a great 
distance. On the 1‘Jth the place was 
taken by wtorm, and fell into the pow er 
of the eiieinj. There is something so 
iflcomprehensible in this event, that i 
allow myself no observation. I am 
not provided with the requisite infor¬ 
mation, No testimony could bo 
swwecomplimentary to the brave cap- 
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torsidTtpdrigo. That great success, 
however, was only a forerunner of 
greater ones. Badajoz was the next 
place to be taken, preparatory to 
marching into the interior of Spain. 
To conceal his intentions from the 
enemy, Wellington had recourse to an 
elaboi ate stratagem. A now eifu 1 bat¬ 
ten ing train, supplied by the men of w ar 
in the Taguft, was shipped at Lisbon, 
on board vessels of large sue, w hich 
put out to sea, and, when out of sight 
of land, transhipped their caigo into 
smaller ciatt The#: carried them up 
the fagiw into the hear tot the unuiti}. 
At the* same time tin* necessary ma¬ 
gazines were lbimoel; and atElvas, 
only three leagues from Badajoz, a 
large quantity ol jasi iut*> and gabion*, 
weie prc]iaic(l. All thK hovvcvei, 
wa& done quietly, Wellington ap¬ 
peared so supine, and Badajoz was so 
well piovidcd, that Soult was lulled 
into sennit} ; and when at last he 
took the nlaim, and matched hom 
Seville at the head ot tvuntv-five 
thousand men, il was too late. 1’hi- 
hppon, and his have g.uiisuii, did ail 
that skill and coinage could; but in 
vain When Soult reached Yilla- 
tiaju a, two days’ maic,h bom Badajoz., 
the fort less had alread} been tw c> da} s 
in the powei ot the English. This, to 
theFrc och, w as auutlu i uuaccountable 
business; the}, emu vit, lmd not 
learned fully to appreciate the sove- 
letgu virtues ot Biilisli bawmcls. 
“I think the captuic of Badajoz, a 
verv exti.ioiiliu.li} event,' J,en, 
Soiilt’s ehiel engineer, wrote to (>eill- 
ral lxeHermau, “ and 1 am turn ii at 
a loss to account lot it m a dear and 
distinct lnaiim i." T’hi, conn s at tlm 
end of a inv stcrious -ort ol epistle, in 
which the engineer genual talks of 
fatalit}, aiul rtCeins to tluuk that the 
Bntish had no light to take Badajoz, 
defended as it was. Bui Wellington 
aiul Ids army were gioat de>jUM*rs of 
that holt of tight, and, in spile of the 
real!} gloiious defence, in spite ol tho 
strategy of the governor and tho 
valour of the garrison, of <hi vatu lie 
fru,e of hwonl-bliules, and of the deadly 
accuracy ot the French artillery and 
musketeers, Badajoz vy^s teken. Tho 

sfly. Nearly 


yui* 

triunrjili was fearfully 
four thousand "five hundred men fell 
on the side of the besiegers;—ITctmi’s 
division was reduced to .a^skeleton, 
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and the Connaught Rangers lost’more 
than half their numbers. , 

Shot through the body at Bftdajoa, 
Mr Grattan was loft there when his 
division marched away. He gives a 
terrible account of the sacking of tho 
town; bnl on jyteh details, even had 
the) not been many times recapitu- 
iated, it is not pleasant to dwell. 
The frightful crimes perpetrated dur¬ 
ing Those two days of unbridled 
excess and violence, rest at the door 
of the man whoM^onndless ambition 
occasioned tliat irost desolating war. 
From an ignorant and sensual soldiery, 
excited to madness by a prolonged 
resistance, ami by one of the most 
snigtiinary conflicts recorded in the 
history of sieges, forbearance could 
hard!) be expected. The honihlc 
saturnalia, in which murder and tape, 
pillage and intoxication, are pushed 
to their utmost limits, are the neces- 
- an condition of a mic( cssful assault 
on a d -peiatelv dif tided fori res.; 
and supposing tlicm prohibited, and 
t!i its'u l> prohibit ion could be entoned, 
we ng«ee with Mr Grattan in believ¬ 
ing that man) a town that Ins 1 mhi 
VKtniioiislv < lined, might have bum 
found impreiiu title. But one must ever 
ilephtre the disgneefld scenes enacted 
in the sheets and houses of Budajo?, 
Ciudad Hodiign. and St s-Iustian. 
rnsuipasscd in atrocitv, the) lOmain 
• vcrla-ting blots upon flic bright 
laurel* •• ttheied bv the British in the 
Peninsula. And it is small palliation, 
that under similar eirenmsfames, the 
armies of all nations have m ted in 
like manner. Heie the sufferers w ere 
not enemies. To the can Bon, when 
their resistance ceased, quarter was 
given; (hev were marched away 
scatheless '.unl treated with that 
lnuuauiiv width Bngfttnd, notwith¬ 
standing the lying assertions of foreign 
historians, has e\cr used towards her 
prisoners, No, the victim**’ were 
friends eml nflies. Tho very nation 
in whose behalf our soldiers itad 
fought, saw their houses* ransacked, 
their property wasted, their wives and 
daughters brutally outraged, by those 
whose mission was to protect and 
defend. Let us hope they have for¬ 
gotten, or at*least forgiven, such 
gloomy episodes in tlto struggle for 
their liberation. 

The advocates of universal peace 


. tlsi 

ftight addnee-tnajiy potent and.prtmfl 
ticat arguments ta faVoor d¥ 
doctrine from the pages of Mx'tjHhsref 
tan’« book. He is unsparing inHme 
details of the inevitable horrors «f "1 
war; and some of his descriptionth!'., 
persons of tender hearts and 1 sensffiMI' 


tho sunny side, of military life, think * 
too lightly of tin* miseries war entails..- i 
Let such accompany Mr Grattan" ; 
through tlie streets of Badajoz, on the 
morning of the; 7fh April, 1812, and * 
into the temporary hospital of ViH* 
Formosa, after the fierce conflict of 
Fncutos d’Ouore, where two hundred 
soidier.s still awaitirl, twenty-fooT 
hours after the action, the .surgeom* 
liisure, for the amputation' of tbefar 
limber J.et tin in view* with him that 
piles of unsuceo nroifl wounded on 11)0 
lire nh of Badajoz, and hear 
shrieks and groans of men dying 3ft 
hciplcs-s n/oiiv. without a friendly 
hand t<« prop their head, or a drop Of 
water to cool their fevered ttp&* 
From such harrowing scenes it 1$ 
i b ls.int to turn to the more Unman®* 
and redeeming features of civilised 
warfare. and to note the courteous 
and amknhlc relations that existed 
betw / eii tin conti ndiiig armies whoa, 
as Mimetimes happened, the) lay near 
together without coining to blows. 

'1 his occurred pievinnsl) to the battle 
of *s,datnaiiea. From the fid to the 
Jfith of did), tin French and British 
were in jneseme of each other, en« 
cnmpid on either side the l)onro, at 
tli.it season little nunc than a rivulet. 
Of lonrse till wen* on the alert; there 
win. no laxity or negligence that 
could tempt to surprise; but ncithcs 
wastheie any useless, skirmishing 0# 
picket firing ; eveiy thing was COB* 
ducted in the most gentlemanly and. 
cyrreet manner, 'fhe soldiers bathed 
together mul exdmnged their ratkmaj. 
and the officers were on equally good 
terms. k ‘Tlic pftrt of the river ®f 
w liich I speak was occupied, on w 
side, by the Third division; on tfco* 
French’ side by the Seventh divkiori, 
The French officers said to tos it 1 
parting, ‘We haw met. and, tom 
been for soma tune friends. W&iito 
about to separate, and may meat t§ 
enemies. As friends we. mwivecI 
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i&ch other warmly; as enemies we 
do the same.’ Ten days after- 
W«r(!s Hie British Third and the 
Breach Seventh division were opjjosed 
to each other at Salamanca, and the 
%venth French was destroy ed by the 
British Third.” Mr Grattan's wound 

3 healed in ample time $>r him to 
st at the battle of Salamanca; a 
glorious victory, which would have 
Sees even more complete had the 
British been projierlv seconded by 
their Portuguese allies. The behaviour 
Of these was any thing but creditable 
to their nation.’ One detachment of 
c»$adores actually threw Ihenwhcs 
bn their faces to avoid the enemv’s 
Are, and not all tlie blons showered 
on them by their commander, Major 
Haddock, pould incline them to ex¬ 
change their recumbent attitude for 
One more dignified. Notw ithst.mding 
this, and the more fatal ieeblene-*s of 
Pack’s brigade, the French were 
totally beaten, and their los- was 
nearly four times that of the British, 
lord Wellington’s opinion of the 
battle—a particularly honourable one 
to our troops, inasmuch as thev not 
only fought better, but-(which was 
not always the case) moved and 
Jhammured better, than the picked 
veterans of the French arms—is 
goffleientiy shown lty the fact that 
he oclected it in preference to all his 
other victories, as the most fitting to 
he fought over in sham-fight on tin* 


before fifteen hundred invincible 
British soldiers fighting in a line of 
only two deep.” in this memorable 
charge, the standard-pole of the 
Eighty-eighth was struck by a bnllet, 
the same that killed Major Murphy, 
who commanded the battalion. New 
colonss have since been presented to 
the regiment, but the wounded ]iolc 
is still >reservod, and on it is engraved, 
on a p ate of silver, the day and the 
manner of its mutilation. 

An advance on l&idrid was conse¬ 
quent on the trinufli at Salamanca, 
and on the 12th oi August, Welling¬ 
ton and bis army reached the Spanish 
capital. Their entrance has often 
been described, but in default o<* no- 
\elfy, Mr Grattan's account of it 
possesses spirit and interest. It was 
one of those scenes that rpp.»\ soldiers 
for months ,>i iatigue and danger. 
The troops were almo.-t canted into 
the city in the arms of the delighted 
populace The steady, -soldiei-like 
touring of the men, the appearance of 
the officer**, nearly all mounted, in¬ 
spired nspect and increased the 
general enthusiasm For miles from 
Madrid, the road w ns thronged; w hen 
the army got into the streets, it was 
10 longer possible to presene the* 
order oi nnrtli r Jhe tanks wire 
broken by the pressure of the crowd, 
and the officers (link} clogs') weie 
half-smotheied m tin embraces of the 
(.'banning Madrileha**. Young and 


plain# of St Denis, in the presence of old, nplv and handsome, all came in 
the three crowned heads who occupied for their share* of hues and kisses. 
Paris after the second abdication of Still, although patriotism impelled the 
the Emperor Napoleon, in 1M.*> ” Spanish lair to look with liman* upon 
At Salamanca, the right brigade of the «*earlet-ioated Britons, the pain- 
the Thiid division, incliidiiig the ful confession must be made tltpt as 


Connaught Ranger*, charged the* 
entire division of the French General 
Thoraifrre. So awful was the volley 
that welcomed them,’that more than 
half the officers, and nearly the 
whole front rank, were swept away. 
Doubtless the French thought this 
would prove a sickener, fin* great was 
their consternation when, before the 
smoke had well cleared away, they 
saw *thc shattered bnt dauntless 
brigade advancing fiercely and .steadily 
ujion them. l’anic-Htrieken, they 
wavered; “the three regiments ran 
* 'P | y? , yd> ail( l the mighty phalanx, 
irMeha moment before was so for- 
ttioable, loosened and fell in pieces 


individuals thev gave the preference 
to the livdv, light-hearted French¬ 
men. Nnpolefin was the fiend him¬ 
self, incarnate in the 1 form of an un¬ 
der-sized Corsican, and the gavarhm 
were hi.s imps, whom it w as praise - 
worlhy to shoot at from behind every 
hedge) and to poniard whenever the 
opportunity offered. Such was the 
creed inculcated by the* prieRls, and 
devoutly entertained by their petti- 
coated penitents—that is to say, by 
every Christian wom|p in the Penin¬ 
sula. But somehow or other, when 
French regiments were quartered* in 
Spanish towns, the female part of the, 
population forgot the anathemas of 
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their spiritual consolers, sod looked 
complacently upon those they were 
enjoined to abhor. Tt was a case of 
“ nos amis lot ennemis,” and the 
French, beaten every where in the 
field, obtaiued facile and frequent 
triumphs in tho boudoir. “It is a 
singular fact, and I look upon it ns a 
degrading one,” says Mr Grattan 
with diverting t*erionsness, “ that the 
French uffifim, whilst at Madrid, 
made in the ratio of five to one more 
conquests than wc did.” The dignity 
of the admission nftght bo questioned; 
the degree ot degradation is matter of 
opinion ; the singularity is explained 
avvav by Mr Grattan himself. He 
blames ins comrades for their stiff, un¬ 
bending manta rs, and for their non¬ 
conformance to tin* customs of the 
country. They were neatly thixe 
months at Madrid, and vet he declares 
that, at the end oj that tftiie, tbev 
knew little mon* ot thp inhabitants 
than of the citizens ot Pekin. And 
he opines that the impression lett in 
Spain by the Peninsular umn was 
rather one ot respect loi their courage, 
than of admiration ot their sorial 
graces and general allabditv. It Mr 
Grattan, whilst icposiug it ea.se upon 
his well-earned ha\s would deuse 
and promulgate an antidote to the 
mixture of sh\ ness, leseive. au<l hau¬ 
teur, which rendeis Englishmen, 
when ver they travel, tin* least popu¬ 
lar of tin* European lumilv, lie would 
have a claim on his eountrv’s grati¬ 
tude strong! r even than the one he 
established whilst defending her with 
his sword in the well-contested fields 
of tin* Peninsula. Notw itlistaiuliiig, 
however, tho unitmiability with which 
he reproaches his Companion* mantis, 
tliere-wns much fan and feasting, and 
sauntering in the Prado, nnd bull¬ 
fighting and theatre-going, whilst the 
British were at Madrid, lint it was 
too pleasant to last long. The beat 
a soldier can expect in war-time, is an 
alternation of good quarters and se¬ 
vere hardship. Tho “ quart-fThearr 
dr liaMam'' was at hand, when all 
the dancing, drinking, masking, and 
other pleasant things should lie paid 
for, and the brief enjoyment forgot¬ 
ten, amidst the sufferings of the most 
painful retreat—excepting, of course, 
that of Corunna—effected by a Bri¬ 
tish army during the whole war. We 
refer to the retrograde movement 


that followed the unsuccessful siege- K 
of Burgos. * 

The high reputation of the British 
soldier rests far more upon his arms- 
than upon his legs; in other words, 
he is a fighting rather than a marching 
man. Slowness of movement, in the . 
field as on the route, is the fault that 
has most frequently been imputed to 
him. One thing is pretty generally 
admitted; that, to work well, he most 
lie well fed. Ami even then he will 
hardly get over the ground a* rapidly, 
or enduie fatigue as long, as the lean 
lathy Frenchman, who ha* uever 
know n the liberal rations and hit diet 
the other i* accustomed to. When a 
certain period of active service find 
long maiches 1ms given the English 
soldier In') < atupaigning legs, he must 
still have his regular grog, or he soon 
flags, if he dues not grumble ami be¬ 
come insubordinate. Rations were 
bad, ami hard to be got, on the re¬ 
tinal bom Burgos. Then, Mr Grat¬ 
tan tells u>. the superior umrcMng 
qualities of the Iiish were manifest. 

1 here had been v erv little lieef-steak 
and bacon expended in their bringing 
• up: scanty fare was nothing new to 

them, ami by no means aftected their 
gaiety and good-bumour. And when • 
.shot's were scarce, wliat cared they*/ 
The stones in t omuuglit are not a bit 
sober (han those in Spain; and nine- 
tenths of the boys had trotted about, 
horn nitanc) up wauls, with **divela 
brogue, sav e the one on their tongues.” 
Some of the English regiments—the 
Foitv-fifth lor instanto, chiefly com¬ 
posed of Nottingham weavers-—would, 
under ordinary circumstances, march 
as well as any Irishman of them all: 
“But it it oiime to n hard tug, and 
that we had neither rations nor shoes, 

then, indeed, the Connaught Rangers ] 
would be in their element, and out- L 
march almost any battalion -in the 
sen ice.” On the retreat from Burgos 
to Portugal, they gave proof of their 
toughness and endurance; for whilst 
ot!n*r regiments wore decimated by 
fatigue and sickness, thf Eighty-eighth , 
scarcely lost a matt, except by ttys 
enemy’s fire. It was a titae when the 
good qualities of ah we severely 
tested. The movement began in a most 
unfavourable season. The roads were 
nearly impassable from heavy tsam, 
am. for days together there ms not 
a dry jacket in the army. At night 
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^!thcy lay in the open country, often in 
a#»mp, without a tent to shelter 
pthe®; ■ the baggage was detached, 
If ip4 they never saw it till they reached 
v ijiudad Rodrigo. Jt was share and 
^■^are alike amongst men and officers, 

: j&ud many of the latter were mere 

* striplings, who had bnt lately left the 
comforts of their Euglish homes. 

' When they halted from their weary 
day’s march, the ill-conditioned beasts 
i" collected.for rations had to be slangli- 
’ fered; sometimes they came too late 
,, to be of any use, or the camp-kettles 

- did not arrive in time to cook them’; 

? juud the famished soldiers had to set 
!;.out again, with a few pieces of dry 
: biscuit rattling in their neglected 

stomachs, and driven to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger with the acorns 
that strewed the forests. There was 
little money afloat, for pay was four 
months in arrear, but millions would 
have been useless where there was 
. nothing to buy. The country was 
deserted; every where the inhabitants 
fled on the approach of the two armies. 
Disease was the natural consequence 
of so many privations; ague and 

- dysentery undermined the men’s 1 
, strength, and mduy poor fellows, 

unable to proceed, were left upon the 
r road. Horses died by hundreds, and 
those which held out were for the 
>, most part sore-backed, one of the. 
it greatest calamities that can happen 
' to cavalry and artillery on the march. 

: Fortunately Soult, who, with' ninety 
. thousand men, followed the harassed 
: >,anny, had some experience of British 

• troops. And what he had seen of 
them, especially at Albuera and on 

, the Corunna-retreat, had inspired him 
with a salutary respect for their 
. prowess. They might retreat, but he 
knew what they could and would do 
'■ whort driven to staud at bay. And 
.. therefore, although Wellington was 
by no means averse to tight, and 
, actually offered his antagonist battle 
on the very ground where, four months 
previously, that of Salamanca had 
occurred, the wary Duke of Dalmatia 
declined the contest. Ho played a 
safe game: without risking a defeat by 
; a general action, or attempting to 
" drive the British before him with the 
r. bayonet, he hovered about their rear, 
disquieted them by a flank movement 
i; of part _ of his force, and had the 
vT satisfaction of knowing that their loss 


by the casualties and fatigues of tho 
march and inclemency of the weather, 
was as great as it would probably 
have been had he engaged them. For, 
besides those who perished on tho 
road, when the army got into winter 
quarters, a vast number of men and 
officers went into hospital, and months 
elapsed before the troops were fully 
reorganised and lit for. the field. . At 
a day’s march from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Wellington’s rear-guard had a smart 
skirmish, and then >Soalt desisted from 
his pursuit, and tho Anglo-Portngueso 
were allowed to proceed without far¬ 
ther molestation. Although disastrous, 
ami iu some respects ilf managed, the 
retreat was in no wav disgraceful. 
The French, very superior iu numbers, 
had. whenever they pressed forward, 
been bravely met, and invariably 
repulsed. 

With•’tliis retreat, Mr Grattan’s 
Peninsular campaigns closed. He 
returned to Ireland, and in tho sum¬ 
mer of 1811. embarked for Canada, 
lie rather refers to, than records tho 
service he saw there ; taking occasion, 
however, for a strong censure on Sir 
George Provost, who, after forcing 
our ill-appointed fleet on Lake 
G ham plain into action, refused to allow 
Brisbane and his brigade of “ Peninsu¬ 
lars” to take the fort of PlaLburgli, 
an enterprise easy of achievement, 
and which would have placed the 
captured ships, and the victorious 
but disabled American flotilla, at tho 
mercy of the British. But we have 
not space to follow' the Ranger across 
the Atlantic, nor is it essential so to 
do; for, although he gives some 
amusing sketches of Canada aM the 
Canadians, the. earlier portion of his 
book is by far the most interesting, 
and certainly the most carefully 
written. We could almost quarrel 
with him for defacing his second 
volume with perpetual and not very 
successful attempts at wit.' We have 
rarely • met with more outrageous 
specimens of punning run mad, than 
are to be found in its pages. Barring 
that fault, we have nothing but what 
is favourable to say of the book. Its 
tone is manly and soldier-like, and 
it is creditable both to the writer and 
to the service, by which, during tho 
last thirty years, our stores of military 
and historical literature have been so 
largely and agreeably increased. 
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lour fliDMoutn’s life and tike. 


To read a memoir of tlie late Lord 
Ridmonth, is like taking a walk through 
Westminster Abbey. All the litera¬ 
ture is inscriptions; all the figures are 
monumental; and all the names are 
those of moil whose characters and 
distinctions have been echoing in our 
ears since we had the power to undcr-» 
fttauA national renown. The period 
between 17 !*K, when the subject of 
tiiis memoir made his first step in 
parliamentary life as Speaker, and 
lx lb, when the close of the war so 
triumphantly finished the longstrugglo 
between liberty and jacobinism, was 
beyond all comparison the most me¬ 
morable portion of British hUfbry. ’ 

In this estimate, we fully acknow¬ 
ledge the imperishable fame of Marl¬ 
borough in the field, and the high 
ability of Bolingbroke in the senate, 
The ’gallantry of Wolfe still throws 
its lustre over the concluding years of 
the second George ; and the brilliant 
declamation of Chatham will exact 
the tribute due to daring thought, and 
classic language, so long as oratory is 
honoured aiming men. But the age 
which followed was an age of realities, 
stern, stirring, and fearful. There was 
scarcely a trial of national fortitude, 
or national vigour, through which the 
sinews of England were not then forced 
to give proof of their highest powers of 
endurance. All was a struggle of the 
elements; in which every shroud and 
tackle of the royal ship of England 
was strained; ami the tempest lasted 
through nearly a quarter of a century. 
England, the defender of all, was the 
sufferer for all. Every principle of 
her financial prosperity, every mate¬ 
rial of her military prowess, every 
branch-of her constitutional system, 
every capacity of her political exis¬ 
tence, her Church, her State, and her 
Legislature, wero successively com¬ 
pelled into the most perilous yet most 
powerfid display; and the dose of the 
most furious hostility which Europe had 
ever seen, only exliibited in a loftier 


point of view the victorious strength 
which principle confers upon a people.' 

Compared with this tremendous 
scene, the- political conflicts of the 
preceding age were a battle on the 
stage, compared with the terrors of 
the field. The spectators came to 
enjoy a Spectacle, and sit tranquilly 
admiring the brilliancy of the capari¬ 
sons and the dexterity of the charge; 
but perfectly convinced that all would 
(uid without harm to the champion#, 
and that the fall of the curtain would, 
extinguish the war. But, in the trials 
of the later time, there were moments 
w lion we seemed to be throwing our 
last Stake; when the trumpets of. 
Europe/leagued against w, seemed to 
be less challenging us to the field, 
than preceding us to the tomb; and 
when the last hope of the wise and 
good might be, to give the last mani¬ 
festation of a lift' of patriotic virtue. ’ 

In language like this, we are not 
abasing the national courage. We 
are paying the fullest homage to the 
substantial claims of the English 
heart. It is only by the severest 
national struggles that the superiority 
of national jxnvers can be developed: 
mul without doubting the qualities of 
the Marlborotiglis and C'hatliams— 
or even without doubting, that- if 
thrown into the battle of' the last- 
fifty years, they would have exhibited 
the same intellectual stature and 
powerful adroitness which distin¬ 
guished their actual displays—yet 
they wanted the strong necessities of 
a time like ours, to place them on' a 
similar height of renown. Still their 
time continues an admirable study. 
But it is like the story of the Volscian 
and Samnito combats, read in the day 
when the consul, flying through the 
streets of Rome, brought the news Of 
Canine/ 

The wars and politics of the elgh- , 
teenth century w ere the manoeuvres of 
a garde du corjrs, and the intrigues of A 
boudoir. Our fathers saw no nation 
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of thirty millions rushing to the field; 
franiac with the passion for overthrow, 
no Napoleon thundering at the head 
of vassal Europe against England; 
ho conspiracy of . peoples against 
thrones; no train of crouehing sove¬ 
reignties, half in terror and half ip 
servility, ready to do the wildest will 
of the wildest despot of the world; 
no army of five hundred thousand 
men ready to spring upon our shores, 
and turning off only to the overthrow 
of empires. All was on a smaller 
aeale; the passions feebler, the means 
narrower, the objects more trivial, tin* 
triumphs more temporary, the catas¬ 
trophe more powerless, and the glory 
more vanishing. 

, All has since subsided; and the mind 
of man is turned to efforts in direc¬ 
tions totally new. All now is the 
rigid struggle with the physical dif¬ 
ficulties of society. The grand pro¬ 
blems are, how to level the mountain, 
and to drain the sea: or, if we must 
leave the Alps to be still the throne 
of the thunder, and suffer even the 
Znyder-zee to roll its sullen owes 
over its incorrigible shallow*; yet to 
tunnel the mountain and pass the sea 
with a rapidity, which make> us re¬ 
gardless of the interposition of obsta¬ 
cles that once stopped tin* march of 
armies, and made the impregnable for¬ 
tresses of kingdoms. But the. still 
severer trials of human intelligence 
are, how to clothe, feed, educate, and 
discipline the millions which every 
passing year pours into tlfe w orhl. The 
mind may well be bewildered with a 
prospect so vast, so vivid, and yet so 
perplexing. Every man sees that 
old things are done away, that phy¬ 
sical 'force is resuming Its primitive 
power over the world, and that we 
are approaching a time when Mechan¬ 
ism will have the control of nature, 
and Multitude the command of society. 


There are many families in England 
which, without any change of circum¬ 
stances, without any increase of 
fortune, or-any discoverable vicissi¬ 
tudes, have existed for centuries, iu 
possession of the same property, 
generally a small one, and handed 
down from father to son as if by a 
law of nature. The family of Lord 
Sidmouth is found to have held tho 
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proprietorship of the small estate of 
Fringford, in Oxfordshire, from tho 
year 1000, and to have had a 
residence iu Bannebury about a 
century and a half before;—the first 
descendant, of this quiet race who 
became known beyond the church¬ 
yard where “his village fathers sleep,” 
being 3)r Addington, who died in 
1799.* Genealogies like those give a 
striking view of the general security 
of landed possession, which the 
habits of national integrity, and the 
influence of law, must alone have 
effected, during the turbulent |jfucs 
which so often changed the succession 
to the throne of England. 

I)r Addington, who had been 
educated at Winchester school, and 
Trinity College, Oxford, having 
adopted medicine as his profession, 
commenced his practice at Reading, 
where he married the daughter of the 
llev. Dr Niley, head-master of the 
grammar-school. The well-known 
trial of the wretched parricide, Miss 
lilandy, for poisoning, in which he 
was a principal witness, brought, him 
into considerable notice: and probably 
on the strength of this notice, he re¬ 
moved to London, and took a house 
in Bedford How, where the late Lord 
Sidmouth, his fourth child, but eldest 
sou. was born. He next removed to 
Clifford Street, a more fashionable , 
quarter, which brought him into inter¬ 
course with many persons of distinc¬ 
tion. Among these were Louth, 
Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Montagu, Earl Rivers, and, first of the 
first, the great Earl <>f Chatham. 
'With this distinguished man, Dr 
Addington seems to have been on 
terms of familiar friendship, as the 
following extracts show: — Chatham 
writes from Burton 1‘yusenf, iu 1771. 

“ All your friends here, the fiock 
of your care, are truly sensible of the 
kind attentions of the good shepherd. 
My last fit of the gout left me as it 
had visited me, very Kindly. I am 
many hours every day in the field, 
and, as 1 live like a farmer abroad, l 
return home and eat like one. * * 

“ Ale goes on admirably, and agrees 
perfectly. My reverence for it, too, 
is increased, having just read in tho 
manners of our remotest Celtic ances¬ 
tors much of its antiquity and invigo¬ 
rating qualities. The. boys all long 
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for ale, seeing papa drink it, but ve 
do not try such an experiment. Such 
is the force of example, that I dud 1 
must watch myself in all I do, for 
fear of misleading. If your friend 
William saw me smoke, he would 
certainly call for a pipe.” 

Lord Chatham died May lltli, 
1788, which event was thus notified 
by Dr Addington to his son Ilchry. 

“ You will be grieved to hear that 
Lord Chatham is no more. It pleased 
Providence to take him away this 
morning, as if it were in mercy that 
he might not be a spectator .of the 
total ruiu of a country which he was 
not permitted to save.” 

The doctor was a croaker, as was 
the fashion of the time, with all who 
pretended to peculiar political sagacity. 
Of course the family physician of the 
ex-minister was in duty bound to 
echo the ex-minister's discontent. It 
is clear that, whatever pmlV^ionid 
gifts Hu* doctor inherited from Apollo, 
ho did not share the gift of prophecy. 
The doctor, after realising enough by 
his profession to purchase an estate in 
Devonshire, retired to Heading, w here, 
in 1700, he died, haviug had, in the 
year before, the enviable gra t'fieation of 
seeing his son"elected to the Speaker¬ 
ship of the House of Commons. 

Henry Viscount Sidumnth was 
bom in 17o7, on the doth of May. At 
the age of five years, lie was placed 
under the care of the Rev. William 
Gilpin, author of the Essays on the 
Fidiiresquo., who for many years kept 
a school at Clieam, in .Surrev. 

Lord Sidmoiuh had but ouebrothor, 1 
lliley, who subsetpiently figured so 
often in the caustic rhymes-of Can¬ 
ning, and who, under his brother’s 
auspices, was successively secretary 
of the. treasury, paymaster of the 
forces, and under-secretary of state. 
In his t welfth year, Henry,-followed by 
lliley, was sent to Winchester, then 
under the government of the well- 
known Dr Joseph Wharton, with 
George, Isaac, ilnntingfonl as one of 
the. assistants. 

The author of the biography gives 
Huntingford credit for the singular 
degree of attachment exhibited in ids 
occasional letters to his pupil. It cer¬ 
tainly seems singular; when we know 
the slenderness, if not sternness of the 
•annexion generally subsisting be- 
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tween the teachers at a great English 
seminary, and the pupils. In one of 
those epistles Huntingford says to this * 
boy of fifteen. 

u For ray own part, to yon I lay 
open my whole heart without reeerm, 

I divest myself of the little superiority 
which age may have given me. With 
you I can enter into conversation with 
all the familiarity of an intimate com¬ 
panion. The few hours of intercourse 
which we thus enjoy with each other 
give more relief to ray wearied body 
and mind than any other amusement 
on earth. What I am to do when you 
leave school, a melancholy thought, I 
cannot foresee. May the evil hour be 
postponed as late as possible. Yet let 
me add, whenever it shall be most for 
your advantage to leave me, I will 
not doubt to sacrifice my own peace 
and comfort for your interest. I lorn 
myself but you better.'" 

We hope that this style is not much 
in fashion in our public schools. Dean 
Follow tells ns that numerous letters 
of this kind were written by this tutor 
to Ids pupil in afterlife, and adds with 
■i ludicrous solemnity. “ It will readily 
b.- imagined how efficacious they 
munt have proved, in forming the 
ehiiracter of the future statesman, and 
erecting Spartan and Roman virtues 
on the noble foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

For onr part, we know not wbat to 
make of such communications : they 
seem to us intolerably silly, and wo 
think ought nbtto have been published. 
In later life, their writer was made 
* llMmp of Hereford and Wardeu of 
Winchester. lie seems to have been 
a fellow of foresight! 

In 177.1,•Henry and lliley were 
both removed from Winchester, ami 
put under the tuition of I>r Good- 
eiiough, who took private pupils at 
Ealing, and w ho w as afterwards Bishop 
of Carlisle. In the next v ear, Henry 
entered as commoner in Brazen-Nose 
('ollege under the tuition of Radcliffe, 
then a tutor of some celebrity. In. 
this college he became acquainted with 
Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester, 
and William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stow .*11. He took his degree in 1778, 
and iu this year had the misfortline to 
lose his mother, who seems to have 
been au amiable and sensible person. 
In the noxt year, be obtained the 
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’CJhattfleHor’g prizp/or an English essay 
affinity between painting and 
'irtiting in point of compositionand 
at the recital of this essay in the theatre 
fee,’ first became acquainted with 
Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley, an intimacy which lasted 
for sixty-two years. Ho now adopted 
law as his profession, took chambers in 
Papes Bitililings, and kept his terms 
regularly at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1781, 
he married UrsulaMary,eldest daugh- 
> ter. and co-heiress of Leonard Ilam- 
“ mond, Esq. of Cheani, in Surrey, and 
.took a house in Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, where he determined to 
.fellow the profession of the law. But 
this determination was speedily over¬ 
ruled by the success of the celebrated 
son of Chatham. On the 2Gth of 
February, 1781, William Pitt, then 
only in his tweutv-secoml year, made 
his first speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in support of Burke's bill for the 
regulation of the civil list. This 
epoch' in parliamentary annals is 
noticed in a brief letter from Dr 
Goodenongh to Pitt's early tutor, 
Wilson, who sent it to Mr Adding¬ 
ton, among whoso papers it was 
found:—' 

“ Dear Sir,—1 cannot resist the na¬ 
tural impulse of giving pleasure, l>y 
telling you that the famous William 
Pitt, who made so capital a figure in 
the last reign, is happily restored to 
his country. lie made his first pub¬ 
lic re-appearance in the senate last 
night. All the old members recog¬ 
nised hipi instantly, and most of the 
young ones said he appeared the very 1 
man they bad so often heard described: 
the language, the manner, the gesture, 
the adtion were the sanJt; and there 
wanted only a few wrinkles in the 
face, and some marks of age, to iden¬ 
tify the absolute person of the late 
Earl of Chatham.” 

Addington, at this period, lmd a 
good deal of intercourse with Pit t, who 
became Cltancellor of the Exchequer 
at the age of twentry-three, and whose 
brilliant success in. parliament evi¬ 
dently stimulated his friend to po¬ 
litical pursuits. But the infamous 
coalition broke in, and Pitt was 
dwnafeed from the ministry. Its 
existence, however, was brief ’■ it not 
Purely Tell, but was crashed amidst 
# universal uproar of national scorn; 
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and Pitt, not yet twenty-five, was 
appointed prime minister. In the 
course of the mouth, an interview 
took place between I'itt and Addiug- 
ton, which gave bis friends strong 
hopes of seeing him in immediate office. 
His friend Bragge thus writes to him: 

“I give you joy of the effects of the 
interview of last Sunday, of wliich I 
am impatient to hear the particulars. 
Secretary, either official or confidential, 
1 should wish you, and indeed all the 
boards are already filled." 

Still, lie remained unappointod, 
tboughJiis intimacy witli the minister 
grew more confidential from day to 
(lay. Pitt was at this time engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the Op¬ 
position, who, rained as they were in 
character, yet retained an ouwwhel- 
ming majority in parliament. On 
this occasion, the young statesman 
gave perhaps the most triumphant 
evidence of his remarkable sagacity. 
E( cry one wa> astonished, that he had 
not at once dissolved a parliament 
which it seemed impossible, for him 
either to convince or conquer. But, 
with the House of Lords strongly dis¬ 
posed towards him, and the King for 
liis firm friend, Pitt fought the House 
night after night, until he found the 
national feeling wholly on his side. 
Then, on the 2bth of March, 1784, lie 
dissolved the parliament, and by that 
act extinguished the w;holo power of' 
Whiggism for twenty years. There 
never was a defeat more niiuoiis; 
more than a hundred and sixty' mem¬ 
bers, w^o had generally been of the 
Foxite party, were driven igno- 
miuiuusly from their scats, and the 
party was thenceforth condemned to 
linger in an opposition equally bitter, 
fruitless, and unpopular. In the new 
parliament, Addington was returned 
lor the borough of Devices iu place 
of Sutton, his brother-in-law', who, 
being advanced in life, made over his 
interest to liis young relative. On 
this occasion, he received a letter 
from Jiis old master, Joseph Whar¬ 
ton :— 

“I cannot possibly forbear ex¬ 
pressing to you the sincere pleasure I 
feel, in giving you joy of being elected 
into a parliament that I hope and 
trust will save this country ft'oin de¬ 
struction, by crashing the most shame¬ 
ful and the most pernicious coalition 
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that I think ever disgraced the annals 
of any kingdom, ancient or modern. 

I am,!dear sir, with true regard, yours, 
<Xrc.—J oseph Wit autos.” 

There are few more remarkable in¬ 
stances of contrasted character and 
Circumstance than Addington’s ulti¬ 
mate rise to power. The anecdote 
is mentioned, that on one occasion, 
when they were riding together to 
Holl Wood, then Mr Pitt’s seat 
near Bromley in Kent, that oh Pitt’s 
urging him to follow up politics with 
vigour, ifnd the latter alleging in ex¬ 
cuse the distaste and disqualification 
for public life created by early habits 
and natural disposition, Pitt burst 
forth in the following quotation from 
Waller:— 

“ Thp lark that shuns on lofty houghs to build 

Her humble nest, lies s-Ient in the tielil : 

But should the J.iomiso of a brighter day, 

Aurora smiling, hid her rise awl i>luy ; 

Quickly Mi"'ll show 'twas not for w,,nt of 
voief, 

Or power to climb, she made so low a 
choice: 

Binging she mounts, her nily notes are 
stretch'd 

Toward* heav'n, as if from lieui'n alone 
her note* she fetch'd.’’ 

With these words, he set spurs t*» his 
horse, and left his companion to pon¬ 
der on the moral of the poetry. 

But neither poetry nor prose could 
inspire Addington’s mind with the 
ardour »>£ his glowing friend. Par¬ 
liament was indeedopontohim,but the* 
true gate to parliamentary disriuetion 
would never have been opened by his 
own hand. There are two kinds of 
speaking, and but two, which ever 
make distinguished way in the House. 
The first is, that, superior order which 
alone deserves the name of eloquence, 
and which must carry distinction 
with it wherever men are gathered 
together. The next is, that adroit 
and practical style of sjieaking by 
which the details of public business 
are carried forward; a style which re¬ 
quires briskness of capacity, united to 
extent of information, and in which 
the briskness must not be suffered to 
become flippant, and the detail to 
become dull. Wo are perfectly con¬ 
fident, that, beyond those two classes, 
no speaker can ever expect to retain 
the ear of the House. Our theory, 
however, is not the favourite one with 
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that crowd, wbosdj- dUtribes yiight^ ^ 
fill the columns of* the newspaper*; 
Avliere bitterness is perpetually mis- ■< 
taken for pungency, and petulance tor , 
power, dryness for business, and com¬ 
monplace for conviction. But failure 
is the inevitable consequence; the ; 
archer showers his shafts in vain; : 
they arc pointed with lead, and they 
always fall blunt on the gromiu. ■ 
Some of the noisiest haranguers of' 
onr time utterly “waste tlieir sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air,” their hearers 
drop away with fatal rapidity, and 
the orator is reminded of ids triumph 
only by the general flight of'his audi¬ 
tory. Then comes some favourite 
of the House; the coffee-room is 
thinned in its turn ; the benches arc 
crowded once more: and some states¬ 
manlike display consoles the House 
for its lost time. Addington's ha¬ 
bits were those of a student, and 
lie “brought them until him into 
parliament. In the House of Com¬ 
mons, there are nearly as many 
classes of character, as there arc in 
life outside rite waifs. There are the 
men made for the operations of public 
life, bold, active, and with au original 
souse of superiority. Another class is 
made for under-secretaries aud subor¬ 
dinates, sharp, and ingenious men t 
the real business-men of the House. 
Another class, perfectly distinct, is that 
of the matter-of-fact men, largely re¬ 
cruited from among opulent merchants, 
bankers sent from country constitu¬ 
encies. and others of that calibre, who 
arc formidable on .even- question of 
figures, are terrible on tariffs, and evi- * 
dcntlv think, that there is no book of 
wisdom on earth but a lodger,. Then 
come tjie country gentlemen, generally 
an excellent and honest face, but to 
whom a life in London, in the majority 
of instances, has a strong resemblance 
to a life in the Mifibairk Penitentiary; 
driven into parliament, by what is 
called a “sense of their position In the 
country,” which generally means the 
commands of tlieir wives, &c., &c., . 
their sojourn within the circuit of tjie - 
metropolis is a purgatory. . They 
sicken of the life of lounging through 
Loudon, where, they arc nothing,, angl 
long to get back to the eouiitfjPwbero 
they are “ magistrates ;” generally too 
old to dance, the fashionable season 
has no charms for them; mil the clubs. 
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&&em to . them & sort of condemned 
cell, where, the crowd, guilty of unpar¬ 
donable idleness, cluster together with 
-> no earthly resource but gazing into 
the street, or poring over a newspa- 

* per. If this sendee is severe enough 
to shake their philosophy during the 
sleety showers of February, and the 
withering blasts of March; the first 
break of sunshine, and the first streak 
Of Brae sky, makes their impatience 
amount to agony. The rest of the 

' season only renders their suffering 
‘ more inveterate; until at last the dis¬ 
charge of cannon from the Park, and 
the sound of trumpets at the doors of 
. the House of Lords, a gracious speech 
from the throne, and a still more gra¬ 
cious smile from the sitter on it, let 
them loose from their task, and they 
are free, facetious, ami foxhunters once 
more. There are still half-a-dozen 
other classes, “ fine bj* degrees, and 
beantifully less,” -which may be*left 
to the imagination of the reader, and 
the experience of the well-bred 
world. 

Addington soon made himself useful 
on committees. The strong neces¬ 
sities^'the case, much more than the 
Reform Bill, have remarkably shorten¬ 
ed the longevity of election commit¬ 
tees. The committee, in general, was 
fortunate, which could accomplish its 
business within three months. Some 
took twice the number, some even 
crossed over from session to session. 
The first committee on which Adding¬ 
ton was engaged had this unfortunate 
duration, and he was re-appointed to 
*it in the second session of the parlia¬ 
ment of 1785. 

At this period, whether from a sen?? 
of disappointment, or from the silent 
dulness of this drudgery, his health 
appears to have been in a feeble state. 
In a letter to Ids father, he apolo¬ 
gises for listlessness and stupidity by 
illness, and says, “ that he does not 
come up to the definition of man as a 

* risible animal.” Yet the man who 
could live to eighty-seven, and retain 
his health in a retirement of nearly a 
quarter of a century, could not com¬ 
plain of his constitution. 

In 1786 Pitt availed himself of. the 
opening of the session to induce his 
•. friend to break ground. He proposed 
that ho should second the address; 

; - almost condescended to coax him 
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into further exertion of bis abilities, 
—“ 1 will not disguise,” says his letter, 
“that, in asking this favour of you, 
(the speech,y I look beyond the imme¬ 
diate object of the first day’s debate; 
from a persuasion that whatever 
induces you to take a part in public, 
will equally contribute to your per¬ 
sonal credit, and that of the system to 
which I have the pleasure of thinking 
you are so warmly attached. Believe 
me to be, with great truth and re¬ 
gard, my dear sir, faithfully and sin¬ 
cerely vours,—W. Prrr.'i "Aldington 
complied with a part of the proposal, 
seconded the Address, and was con¬ 
sidered to have performed his task 
witli effect. But the effort went no 
farther. Ilis ability lay in another 
direction; and though a dear, well- 
informed, and influential debater in 
liis more public days, and when the 
urgency bf office compelled the exer¬ 
tion, Ik* left for four years the honours 
■of debate to the multitude ofliis com¬ 
petitors. 

In the course of the memoir, there 
is a letter of Addington’s, shaking of 
.Sheridan's famous speech on the 
Begum question. Addington voted 
in the majority against Hastings; but, 
though he does not exactly say that 
Sheridan’s famous speech was the 
cause of his vote, he yet joins in the 
general acclamation. 

It has been the habit of late critics 
to decry the, merits of this famous 
oration, and even to charge it with 
being frivolous, outrageous, and bom¬ 
bastic, an immense accumulation of 
calumny and dap-trap, which the 
craft of Sheridan would not submit to 
the public ordeal, and width ho has 
therefore left to its chance of a fan¬ 
tastic and visionary fame. But this 
we find it impossible to believe, 'lbat 
in a speech of five, hours and a half, 
there may have. 1 icon—nay, there must 
have been, passages of extravagance, 
and even errors of taste, is perfectly 
probable; but they* must have been 
overcome, by countless passages of 
lustre and beauty,—by powerful con¬ 
ceptions and brilliant examples of 
language; at once resistless and re¬ 
fined,—by living descriptions, and 
thoughtsofdaringand dazzling energy, 
sufficient to have made it one of the 
most memorable triumphs of senatorial 
eloquence in the world. How, on any 
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other supposition, is it possible to ac¬ 
count for the effects which we know 
it to have produced V 

Addington’s fetter, alluding to this 
subject, says “The papers will convey 
biit a faint idea of a speed), which I 
heard Fox declare to be the most 
wonderful effort of the human mind 
that perhaps had over been made. 
Mr Pitt, and indeed the whole 
House, spoke of it iu terms of admira¬ 
tion and astonishment, scarcely in¬ 
ferior to those of Mr Fox.” 

The papers, indeed, convey a worse 
than inadequate idea of this w onderfnl 
oration,, for they give merely a few 
fragments, in which they have con¬ 
trived either to select their examples 
with the most curious infelicity", or to 
blunder them into bombast. But 
nothing can Ik* more childish than to 
suppose, that Pitt would have given 
his praise to tawdry metaphor, that 
Burke would have done honour to feeble 
truisms, that Fox should have been 
unable to distingush between logic 
and looseness of reasoning, or that the 
whole assembly, who hud been in the 
habit of hearing those pre-eminent 
orator*, should have been tricked by 
theatric dexterity or charlatan rhe¬ 
toric into homage. The oration must 
have been a most magnificent perfor¬ 
mance, and we have only to deplore 
the loss of a great work of genius. 

Another young phenomenon shot 
across the parliamentary horizon with¬ 
in the same mouth, it was the late 
Earl Grey. A letter of Addington to 
his father thus describes the debut of 
this young Liberal. 

“Feb. 22.1787.—We had a glorious 
debate last night, upon the motion for 
au address of thanks to the King, for 
having negotiated the commercial 
treaty. A new speaker presented 
himself to the lionsc, and went thvougli 
his first performance with an eclat 
that has not been equalled within my 
recollection. His name is Grey; lie is 
not more than twenty-two years of 
age, and lie ♦ook his seal, which is for 
[Northumberland, only in the present, 
session. 1 do not go too far in deelar 
ing. that in the advantages of figure, 
elocution, voice, and manner, he is not 
surpassed by any one member of the 
lionsc; and 1 grieve to say, that he 
was last night in the ranks of Opposi- 
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tion, from which there is no prospect 
of.his being detached,” 

It is curious to see, how' easily th* 
exigencies of party mould men, and 
how readily under that pressure they 
unsay their maxims, and retract their 
principles. The object Of the contf 
mercitu treaty was, to put our commerce 
in some degree on a fair footing 
that of France. The object of life 
Grey’s rhetoric was, to^show that the 
commercial treaty was altogether * 
blunder, which, as being a Tory and 
ministerial performance, it must be in 
the eyes of a Whig and au opposition¬ 
ist. But the maxim on which he 
chiefly relied, was the wisdom of that 
established system of our policy, in 
which France had always been re¬ 
garded with the most suspicion# 
jealousy at least. — if not as our 
natural foe. Of course this Whig 
maxim lasted just so long as the Whig# 
were out of office, and could use it It# 
a weapon against the Minister. But* 
from the moment when France became 
actually dangerous, when her councils 
became demoniac, and her faction# 
frenzied. Wbiggism, despairing of turn* 
ing out the Minister by argument* 
resolved to make flu*, attempt by me¬ 
nace. llopelcs* in the House, it ap¬ 
pealed to the rabble, and France was 
extolled to the skies. We then heard 
nothing of the -* natural enmity,” but # 
vast deal of the instinctive friendship. 
Euglnud and .France were no longer 
to be two hostile powers sitting on 
their vespeethe shores, with flashing 
eyes ami levelled spears: but like a 
pair of citizen's w ives loaded with pre> 
cents and provisions for each other, 
and performing their awkward cour¬ 
tesies across the Channel. 

It must be acknowledged, liowbver, 
that the. Whig maxim, though ft. 
watchword of factiou, was no blunder 
of fact. A commercial treaty with 
the Frencli in that day, or in any other 
day before or since, was a dream. To 
bring the Frenchman to any rational 
agreement on-the subject of trade, or 
to keep him steady to any agreement 
whatever, has been a problem, whidh 
no British statesman has been able to 
solve. No commercial treaty, even . 
with all the genius of Pitt, 4m# ewfcr 
produced to England the. value oft&e 
paper on which it is written. Whether, 
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jf they were two Englands in tUe 
world, they might not establish cojn- 
merekl treaties with each other, may 
he a question. But we regard it as an 
jjlftsolute waste of time, to think of 
trading on fair terms with any of the 
slippery tariffs of foreign countries. 
In fact, this is now so perfectly- under¬ 
stood, that England lias nearly 
given ng the notion of commercial 
treaties. She trades now, where the 
necessities of the foreigner demand her 
trade. The foreigner hates John Bull, 
.’l^st.as the Athenian peasant hated 
Aristides, and for the same reason. 
He hates him for being honest, manly, 
and sincere; he hates him for the in¬ 
tegrity of his principles, for the purity 
el Ids faith, and for the reality of his 
freedom; lie lmtes him for his pros¬ 
perity, for his progress, and for his 
power. And while the Frenchman 
capers In his fetters, and takes his pro¬ 
menade under the shadow of the for¬ 
tifications of Paris; while the German 
talks of constitutions in the moon; and 
while the Iloiv Alliance amuses itself 
with remodelling kingdoms, John Bull 
may be well content to remain as he Is, 
aud leave them to such enjoyment 
as they can find in sulkiness and 
sneering. 

Grey’s brilliant debut appears not 
to have been sustained: lie spoke little 
during the session, but talked much— 

. a.fatal distinction to a parliamentary 
aspirant. Ambitious qf figuring, he 
attempted to figure on all occasions: 
and, once or twice, unluckily daring the 
great champion of the treasury bench 
to the field, he was driven from it with 
Wounds which, if they did not teach 
him a sense of his weakness, at leas* 
taught him a sense of his danger. Mr 
Grey’s credit, says Addington in a 
letter, “as a mail of discretion and 
temper, remains to he established. His 
reputation for abilities lias" not in¬ 
creased within the last two months, 
while he has in all respects enhanced 
that of the person (Pitt) to whom he 
ventured to oppose himself.” 

In alluding to , the intercourse of 
Addington with Wilberforee, the bio¬ 
grapher, we think very justly, com¬ 
plains of the siltinesses which have 
transpired in the latter’s diary. Ad¬ 
dington took higher views, on eccle- 
. siptical subjects; and was less rapid 
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in .bis movements for the abolition of 
the slave-trade *, being of opinion that 
precipitate measures would only in¬ 
crease the traffic to an - enormous 
extent, deprive England of all power of 
restraining the frightful atrocities of 
the middle passage; and, by throwing 
the whole trade into the hands of 
foreigners, leave it open to all the 
reckless abominations of mankind. 

The result was, unfortunately, all 
that rational men anticipated. The 
trade earned on by the foreigner has 
been tripled, or even quadrupled; the 
horrors of the middle passage an* 
without restraint; aud the suffer¬ 
ings of the victims, on their march 
to the coast, by fatigue, want of 
food, and the cruelty of their treat¬ 
ment, are estimated to destroy near¬ 
ly twice the number of those who 
ever cross the Atlantic. The very 
powers* -with whom we have already 
made treaties for the purpose of ex¬ 
tinguishing this infernal traffic, are 
deepest in its commerce; ■and its ex¬ 
tinction now seems hopeless, except 
through some • of those tremendous 
visitations, by which Providence 
scourges crimes which have grown 
too large for the jurisdiction of man. 

Lord Sidmouth, then far advanced 
in life, when he saw those remarks in 
the diary, naturally felt offended, but 
he bore the offence with dignity, 
merely saying, as he dosed the 
volume, “ Well, Wilberforee does not 
speak of me as he spoke to me, I am 
sorry to say.” Of Wilberforee, no one, 
can desire to doubt the general 
honesty; but that lie was singularly 
trifling and inconstant, was evidently 
the opinion of bis contemporaries in the 
House. The following anecdote is given 
from the author’s notes on this {mint. 
“ Lord Sidmouth told gs, that one 
morning, at a cabinet meeting, after 
an important debate in the House of 
Commons, some one said, ‘ J* wonder 
how 'Wilberforee voted last nighton 
which Lord Liverpool observed, ‘ I 
do not know how he voted, but of 
this I am pretty sure, that in what¬ 
ever way he voted, he repents of his 
vote this morning.’ Lord Sidmouth 
added, 1 It was odd enough, that 1 
had no sooner returned to my toffleCv 
than Wilberforee was announced, who 
said,—Lord Sidmouth, you will bo 
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surprised at the vote I gave last night, 
and, indeed, I am not myself alto- 
get icr satisfied with it—to which I 
rep ied, My dear Wttborforcc, I shall 
never be surprised at any vote you 
give.’ ” 

During this session the abolition 
of Negro slavery first seriously at¬ 
tracted the notice of parliament. The 
conduct of it, in thaglloftse of Com¬ 
mons, was intrusted to Wilbcrforce; 
but, iu his absence, in consequence of 
indisposition, Pitt, on the 9th of May 
1798, moved the resolution,*“ that the 
House would, early in the next session, 
proceed to take into consideration the 
circumstances of the slave trade.*' In 
a cause like this, the humane and 
magnnuimous mind of Bnrke naturally 
enlisted at once. But he was by no 
means of that school of humanity 
which gains.the rac<*, only l\v riding 
over c.\ ery thing in its way. • Bed-hot 
Immunity had no charms for the groat 
philosopher; and, philanthropist as 
he was, he could discover no wisdom 
in measures which changed only one 
violence, for another, pauperised the, 
u liites without liberating the blacks ; 
and, while it cost twenty millions ster¬ 
ling to repair about a third of the 
injury, left the unhappy African at 
the mercy of avarice, round the cir¬ 
cumference of the globe. 

A let ter from Hunt ingford says:— 1 ‘Dr 
Lawrence, our Winchester acquaint¬ 
ance, called on me lately, lie talked 
much on Mr Burke’s ideas respecting 
the slave-trade. I found by him that 
Mr Bnrke foresaw the total ruin of 
the West-India colonies, if the trade 
were, at once prohibited. He is for a 
better regulation of the ships which 
carry on that infamous commerce: lie 
would lay the. captains Under restric¬ 
tions, and punish them with rigour for 
wanton severity or brutal inhumanity 
to the slaves', and, when the poor 
creatures are purchased at the West- 
India inlands, he would have them 
instructed in religion; and be permit¬ 
ted to purchase their own freedom, 
when by industry they should acquire 
a sufficient sum for that purpose. For 
their religious iustruction he would 
erect more churches; and, ‘to enable 
themjn time to accumulate the price 
of their ransom, he would enact that 
the property of a slave should be as 
sacred as that of a freeman.” Burke 
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went further than opinions, for fi& ; 
embodied his sentiments in a paper 
entitled, “ Sketch of a Negro Code,” 
an ontline of a bill in parliament, 
which is to be found iq the, cot- j 
lection of his works. * - ’ 

|n August of this year, Addington 
mentioned that Lord Grenville'passed 
a month with him at Lyme; and that f, 
one day visiting Lord Rolle, a party *. 
were speculating on the probable sue- ? 
cessor tq the Speaker (Cornwall)— «: 
Gre.qy?Slc and Addington- giving it 
as tfu# opiuion, that neither of them 
had any chance. He adds, “within , 
twelvemonths, we were both Speakers 
ourselves.” ; 

An important and melancholy . 
event, however, threw the cabinet 
and the country alike into confusion. 
Early in November, it was ascertained 
that "the King was taken dangerously 
ill. Throe successive notes from Gren¬ 
ville, represented tin*, illness as most 
alarming, and giving room for ap- . 
preheniug of incurable disorder. As 
Dr Addington was known to have* 
paid particular attention to cases of 
insanity, Pitt proposed his being 
summoned to \ isit the royal patient. 
In consequence, he visited "his Majesty ' 
for several days, and on examination 
with the other physicians before the 
Privy (\>imeil, expressed a strong 
expectation of the royal recovery, 
founded on the circumstance that this 
illuess had not, for its forerunner, any 
of the symptoms which usually pre¬ 
cede a serious attack of this nature. 
The debates on the Regency Bill now* 
brought out all the vigour of the 
House. The Whigs thundered at 
the gate of the cabinet; but there 
was a strong hand within, and it was 
still kept shot. The Prince of Wales, ' 
then under all the captivations «§ 
W big InUls and banquets, and worship^ ‘ 
ing at the feet of Fox, was no sootier 
to Ire master of tile state by an un¬ 
limited Regency Bill, than Fox was jin 
be master of everything. Pitt stift 
fought the battle with all the Cool 
determination of one detcrmftiM never 
to capitulate. Fox became in MGcblr 
sion fierce, factious, and haJf 
still ids great adversary stood on tjto 
vantage ground of law, and was 
turbaWe. But the contestnowb^S^ 
spread beyond the walls of paHraneml 
The spirit of the nation, always siding 
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Jf, with the brave defence, daily felt an 
| Increasing’ Interest in the gallantry 
Y, With which Pitt almost alone fought 
$ v the ablest Opposition that had ever 
| bfeen ranged within the walls of West¬ 
er minster, and inflamed by the sight of 
^ power almost within their* grasp. 

I But the announcement of a sudden 
'? change in his Majesty’s indisposition 
;' abated the contest at once. From the 
? 8th to the 20th of February, the pro- 
egress to health was palpable. On the 
' 19th, the discussions on the Regency 
i : . Bill were snspended in the House of 
f Lords • and on the 6th of March, the 
Speaker and several members of the 
Administration were admitted to pro- 
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stmt their congratulations to the King, 
at'Kew, on his recovery. 

We cannot resist the temptation of 
exhibiting Lord Sidmoutli in the un¬ 
suspected character of a poet. As 
several millions of verses were poured 
out as the offerings of tlie Muse on 
the joyful occasion, as Parnassus was 
rifled by the Universities, and as every 
village school isqphc kingdom hung a 
pen-and-ink garland on the altar of 
Aesculapius or Hygcia ; it wan felt to 
be the bounden duty of every candi¬ 
date for cabinet honours, to" put his 
desk “ in order,” and rhyme, to the 
last of. his power. Addington, in 
consequence, produced the following— 


ON THS KINU S RECOVERY. 

“ When sinks the orb of day, a borrow’d light , 
The moon display's, palo Regent -of the night. 

Vain are her beams to bid the golden grain 
Spread plenty’s blessings o’er the smiling plain; 

Ko power has she, except from shore to shore 
To bid the ocean's troubled billows roar. 

With hungry cries the wolf her coming greets; 

Then Rapine stalks triumphant through the streets ; 
Avarice aud Fraud in secret ambush lurk, 

And Treason’s sons their desperate purpose work. 

But, lo! the Sun with orient splendour shines,”- 

&c. &c. &e. 


We cannot indulge ourselves with 
any more of this loyal lucubration— 
ywe think that the slur at the Regency 
was not quite fair; we were by no 
means aware that the moon was so 
mischievous; and, as our general 
conclusion, we must adroit that, if his 
lordship did not gain thcLanreatcship, 
he amply deserved it. However, 
better times, were at hand. Pitt, like 
all other eminent men, had a keen 
insight into character, and he had 
long known the especial qualities of 
Addington. This solves the difficulty 
•of accounting at onec for his continued 
personal intercourse, and yet his 
apparent official neglect. lie knew 
lam to be well-informed, intelligent, 
and honest; although his retiring 
habits had already given full evidence 
©f his indisposition to face the storms 
of party. 

, " Mr Grenville’s promotion to 
■ , the Home department, in 178®, Ad- 
( d ? n ? t0T1 proposed for the Speaker’s 
, chair, and was elected by two hun¬ 


dred and fifteen to one hundred and 
forty-two, who voted for the Op¬ 
position candidate, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
in the private correspondence which 
was so frequent between him and 
the minister, various suggestions 
had been thrown out by Pitt of the 
Irish secretaryship, a seat at the 
treasury, &c. But the man and the 
place were now' found together, in¬ 
comparably adapted to each other. 
The place implies an honourable 
neutrality, and Addington was true to 
the trust. It requires tbe, favourable 
opinion of the House to the man as 
weU as the officer; and Sheridan’s first 
address to him, os the spokesman 
of the Opposition, was, “we were ail 
very sorry to have voted against you." 
It required considerable knowledge of 
general and parliamentary law, and 
the new S|>eaker had devoted years to 
their acquisition. Even the minor 
merits of a grave and commanding 
presence were there; for Addington, 
in his early yews, was of as striking 
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a countenance and figure as in old 
age ho was gentle and amiable. 

Characteristic anecdotes are scat¬ 
tered through the volumes ; these we 
think their most attractive portion; 
and, of sue|i Addington’s memory 
was foil in his later years. One 
night, on his crying out, in the usual 
form, to hush some chattering in the 
House, “Order, order„or I shall name 
names!” Charles Fox, then stand¬ 
ing beside the chair, told him that 
Wilkes once asked the Speaker, 
Onslow, what would be the conse¬ 
quence of his naming names?” 
“ Heaven above only knows,” was 
the solemn reply. 

One night Fox himself put the 
same question to Sir Fletcher Norton 
(the Speaker.) who nonchalantly an¬ 
swered, “Happen ! hang me, if 1 know 
or cave!" 

A substantial proof of the? general 
approval was given to the new official, 
in the addition of £1000 a-yestr to his 
salary; thus giving him £$i>on a-ycar 
—which, besides a house, with some 
othe emoluments on pnblic and pri¬ 
vate bills, and the sale of certain 
clerkships connected with the business 
of the Commons, is generally calcu¬ 
lated as equivalent to about £10,000 
yearly. For t his, however, the Speaker 
Is expected to keep up considerable 
state, to give occasional banquets dur¬ 
ing the session to successive parties of 
the members; to have evening recep¬ 
tions and levees; and, in general, to lead 
a rather laltorintis life; the least part of 
whose labour is in the Speakers chair. 
He has also the appointment of A chap¬ 
lain to the House, which is equivalent 
to the disposal of valuable church, 
patronage, the chaplain being always 
provided for, after a few years’ attend¬ 
ance, by a request of the House to the 
crown. To complete this accumula¬ 
tion of good things, the Speaker who 
exhibits intelligence, is»frequently 
promoted to the higher offices of the 
cabinet, and generally receives a 
peerage. 

But those wero the “ piping times 
of jHjacotimes of trouble and terror 
were at hand. The French democracy 
had already burst on Europe; and 
every throne was heaving on the 
surge which it bad raised. Pitt alone, 
of all the great ministers of Europe, 
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seemed to disregard its hazards, Qm~ 
tom ary as it is for the pamphleteers 
of later times to assail Ms memory, 
as the promoter of hostilities, the 
chief outcry against Pitt in tho year 
1790, was lus tardiness Id thinking 
that those hostilities could ever fence 
England to take a share in tho strag¬ 
gles of the Continent. The whole 
aristocracy, the whole property, the 
whole mercantile interest, and even 
the whole .moral feeling of the empire, 
had become from hour to hour more 
convinced that a war was inevitable. 
Even the Opposition, whose office it 
was to screen the atrocities of every" 
national enemy, and who, for a time, 
had looked to Jacobinism as an 
auxiliary in the march to power, had 
at last shrunk from this horrible alli¬ 
ance—had felt the natural disgust of 
Englishmen for an association with 
the undisguised vice and vileness of 
the Republic, and had at last sunk 
into silence, if not into shame. 
►Burke had. published his immortal 
‘•Reflections.” and their sound had 
gone forth like the tolling of a 
vast funeral bell for the obsequies 
of European monarchy. Still, nothing 
could move Pitt. By nature a finan¬ 
cier, and by genius the most magni¬ 
ficent of all financiers, he calculated 
the force of nations by the depths 
of their treasuries; and seeing France 
baukrupt, conceived that she was on 
the verge of conviction, and waitod 
only to see her sending her hdmbled 
Assembly to beg for a general loan, 
and for a general peace, at the 'same 
( moment. 

But those were days made to show 
the shortsightedness of human saga¬ 
city. The lesson was rapidly given ; 
it was prowwl in European havoc, that 
utter powerlessness for good was not 
merely compatible with tremendous 
power for evil, but was actually th® 
means of accumulating that.power} 
that the more wretched, fauualung, and 
haggard a nation might become at 
home, the more irresistible it might, 
prove abroad; that, like the modi 
man, it might be fevered and tor¬ 
tured by mental disease, into preter¬ 
natural’strength of frame, and might 
Spring out of the bed where.it had 
lain down to die, with a force which 
drove before it alt the oidgjmryreaist* 
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ante of man. Pitt bad still to learn, 
that this was a war of Opinion; and 
to iearu also, that Opinion was a 
new material of explosion, against 
, whose agency ail former calculation 
was wholly unprovided, and whose 
force was made to fling ail tho old 
buttresses and battlements of Euro¬ 
pean institutions like dust and 
^embers into the air. 

- It is - not worth the trouble now 
to inquire, whether Pitt’s sagacity 
' equally failed him in estimating the 
-probable effect of the French lievolu- 
/ tion on England. His expression 
at a dinner party, where Addington, 

* jGrenville, and Burke formed the 
jjuests, “ Never mind, Mi’ Burke, we 
go on as we ure until the day 
of judgment; ” shows his feeling of 
the stability of the constitution. 
As we havo no love for discovering 
the 

“ Fears of the brave, aiul follies of the vise,” 

we are gratified by thinking that both* 
were partly in the right: Burke, in 
regarding the Revolution as destined 
to sweep the Continent with long and 
tremendous violence, and Pitt as 
believing it likely to make but little 
permanent impression 011 the habits, 
the power, or the heart of England. 
Burke argued from the weakness of 
$»e Continental .governments ; Pitt 
from the strength of the British con¬ 
stitution : the former having no 
connefloii with the national interest?, 
the latter being formed from those 
interests, for those interests, and being 
as much supported by them «s a tree 
by its roots. There was not a por¬ 
tion of that stately tree, from its solid 
trunk to the highest ornament of its 
foliage,- which was not fild from the 

f round. The truth was, that the 

acobinism of England was confined 
to adVentureirs, and never obtained 
any hold- on the great body of the 
proprietors and the people. Its spirit 
evaporated in tavern Harangues, to 
which the multitude went to |isteu, 
as to the chattering and grimaces of 
a mountebank. 

No man of distinction, no man of 
birth, and no man of property w as 
ever engaged in those coffee-house 
conspiracies; their JaffiersandPierces 
#ere cobblers and tinkers, with a 
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sprinkling of petty pamphleteers, and 
ruined declaimefs. When Hardy 
and Home Took, were the priests, 
what must be the worshippers at the 
Jacobin shrine? But in France, the 
temple of that idol of confusion jvas 
crowded with the chiefs of the 
Noblesse, the Church, the Law; 
headed* by thp Prince of the blood 
nest to the throne; all stimulated by 
a ferocity of folly unexampled in the 
history of infatuation, and all uncon¬ 
sciously urged to tlieir rain by a race 
of beings inferior in rank, and almost 
objects of their scorn, j'ot, rather 
embodied malignities, and essential 
mischiefs, than men. France in that 
fearful time reminded the spectator 
of Michael Angelo's groat picture of 
the “Last Judgment’’—general con¬ 
vulsion above, universal torment 
below; the mighty of the earth falling, 
kings, hohics, hierarchs, warriors, 
plunging down, and met by fiends, at 
once their tempters, their tauuters, 
and their torturers; a scene of deso¬ 
lation and destiny. 

Pitt’s sentiment on the safety of 
England from revolutionary move¬ 
ments was so'decided, that if France 
had not invaded Holland, and thus 
actually compelled a war, we should 
probably have had none at this period. 

A distinction betweeu the state of 
France and England not less memor¬ 
able, if not still more effective, than 
in property, was religion. In France 
infidelity was not merely frequent, 
but was the fashion. No man of any 
literary name condescended oven to 
the pretence of religion: but iu Eng¬ 
land, infidelity was a stigma; when 
jt began to take a public form, it was 
only in the vilest quarter; and whew 
it assailed religion, it was instantly 
>ut down at once by tho pen, by the 
aw, and by the more decisive tri¬ 
bunal of national opinion. Paine, the 
chief writto of the Satanic faction, 
was a bankrupt staymaker, and a 
notorious profligate: his * pamphlet 
had only the effect of making the 
public protest against its abominations; 
he was prosecuted, was forced to 
leave the country, and finally died in 
beggaiy in America. 

It is remarkable to find so cautious 
a man as Addington at this period 
speaking of the Church as “an ho- 
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nest drone , who, if she did not stir 
herself very soon, would be stungjby 
the wasps of the conventicle.” The 
metaphor is not good for much, for 
the drone can sting too, and does no¬ 
thing but sting. But what is it that, 
at^Riy time, makes the church in¬ 
effective? The abuse of the minis¬ 
terial patronage. The clergy alto¬ 
gether depend on the guidance, the 
character, and the activity of their 
bishops. If ministers regard the 
mitre as merely a sort of donative 
for their own private tutors, or the 
chaplains of their noble friends, or as 
provision for a relative, dependent, 
or the brother of a Treasury clerk, 
they not merely degrade the office, 
but they paralyse the church. Of 
the living prelacy we do not speak: 
but it is impossible to look upon the 
list of archbishops and bishops (a few 
excepted) during the last •century, 
without surprise that the inferior 
clergy have done so much, rather 
than that they have done so little. 
Whore there was no encouragement 
for literary exertion, ability naturally 
relaxed its efforts; where preferment 
was lavished ou heads “that could 
not teach, and would not learn,” 
disgust extinguished diligence; and 
where character for intelligence, prac¬ 
tical capacity, and public effect, were 
evidently overlooked in the calcula¬ 
tion of professional claims, it is only 
iu the natural course of tilings that 
their exercise should be abandoned, 
in fastidiousness or in contempt, in 
disgust or in despair. The church 
was never in a more ineffective con¬ 
dition than at the dose of the last 
century; and if the sin was to be 
laid at the’ right threshold, it must 
have been laid af the-door of White- 
halt. 

Addington certainly deserves the 
credit of having formed a just esti¬ 
mate of the French Revolution from 
the begimiiug. In a lefter to his 
brother he inserts this stanza, — * 

“ France nha.Il parish, write that ward 

In the blood tliat she lias spilt ; 

Perish hopeless aud abhorrd, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt," 

He, however, fell into the common 
error of the time, and looked npon 
her overthrow as certain in the first 
campaign. 

3 It Iras on the second reading of the 
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Alien HU that the dagger scene, of 
which so much was said at the time, 
occurred in the House of Commons ; 
—thus described by the Speaker: 
“Burke, after a few preliminary re¬ 
marks, the house being totally unpre¬ 
pared, fumbled in bis bosom, and 
suddenly drew out the dagger, dad 
tlimv it on the floor. His extrava¬ 
gant gesture excited a general dispo¬ 
sition to smile, by Vhieh most men 
would have been disconcerted; bift. 
he suddenly collected himself, and by 
a few'‘brilliant sentences recalled rite 
seriousness of the house. ‘ Let us,’ 
said he, ‘ keep French principles from 
our heads and Fronch daggers from 
our hearts; let ns preserve all our 
blandishments in life, and all our oo«- 
solatians in death; all the blessings 
of time, -and all the hopes of eter¬ 
nity.’” 

As all partisanship hated Burke, 
who bad trampled it in the mire, this 
dagger scene, was sneered at as a 
i( stage trick; but Burke was above all 
pantomime. The dagger was otie 
which had Ik?cii sent from France to 
a Birmingham manufacturer, with an 
order fur a large number of the same 
pattern ; and Burke had received it 
only on that day — and received It 
from Sir James Bland Burgess only 
on his way down to the house—so 
that there could have been no prepa¬ 
ration for public exhibition. It was 
a natural impulse of the moment, in 
a time, when all was emotion.^ 

The murder of the unfortunate 
King of France, on the 2ist of 
January 1703, perhaps the most 
wanton murder in all royal history, 
instantly brought out a full display 
of the rear feelings of England. The 
universal sentiment was horror, mlflf 
gled with indignation; and when the. 
royal message came down to the 
house on the 28th, stating that, ift 
consequence of the regicide, the king* 
had ordered M. Chauvelin, *hdpisler 
from the late king, to leave the Coun¬ 
try, as being no longer accredited' bv 
the sovereign, the message .scenup 
rather the echo of the national voice ' 
than the dictate of the government: * ’ 

From this period the Whig party 
diminished day by day. They W0f| 
Chiefly the great landholders of th4 
kingdom, anti they saw mthiaaffftt* 
does act a declaration .agahfflTflflt 
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property; but they had also the 
higher motive of its being a declara- 
i tkm against all government. The 
} chief persons of the Opposition at 
b»ce crossed the house ; but as 
f- Home' Tookc, in his apt and short 
; style, described the party on his trial, 
u We all,” said lie, “ entered the 
?, revolutionary coach at Reading; but 
' # 0 ®c got out at Maidenhead, another 
, at Slongh, a third at llouu&low, and 
’ a fourth at Brentford. It was my 
misfortune, my lord, as it was also 
? v Mr Fox’s, to go on to London.” 

I The French now threw off all poli- 
tical form, and all diplomatic decorum, 

V and exhibited the whole savsigism of 

- republicanism. On the motion of a 
ruffian of the name of Gamier, the 
Convention publicly resolved# that 
4t Pitt was an enemy to the human 
race.” The same ruffian then pro¬ 
ceeded to move, “that every body 

- had a right to assassinate him.” 
This, however, was not carried; but 
an order was sent, on the proposal of , 
Robespierre, to the armies, that “ no 
quarter should be, given to the English 
troops;” an order which was not re- 

I pealed until his death by the guillotine. 

Those were stirring times, and in 
‘every instance of success in the cam- 
v. paign, Pitt sent an immediate courier 
5 / to Addington when out of town, of 
\ ♦Which the Speaker gave the signal to 
the surrounding country by lighting 
' up his house. On one occasion of 
this kjj£i, a friend of his, travelling on 
' 4he coach from Bath, heart! the coach - 
; man say, u I’m sure there’s good 
news come, for there's the Speaker's 
? house all in a blaze.” 

,* In this year Addington was oifereu 
the high promotion of Secretary of 
State, in the room of Dundus. He 
. consulted Huutingford, who strongly 
advised him against giving up his 
pleasant, safe, and lucrative office, 
v forjthe toilsome, hazardous, and un¬ 
popular’‘office of the secretary. A 
letter from,the Solicitor-general Mit- 
ford, (afterwards Lord Redesdale,) 
confirmed the opinion. It is justly 
observed by the biographer, that 
Mitford, who could be so wise for 
his friend, was not equally so for 
, himself; for, after having obtained 
the speakership in his own person, he 

f ave it up to assume the office of 
rish Chancellor, a situation of great 
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responsibility, and great labour, in 
which he was assailed on all sides, 
and from which, on the first change of 
the c&biuet, he was insultingly recalled. 

The war had now become almost 
wholly naval, and it was a war of 
successive triumphs. The domfton 
of Europe seemed about to be divided 
between England and France: Eng¬ 
land mistress of the sea—France 
sweeping every thing before her on 
the land. The famous buttle of the 
1st of June extinguished the first 
revolutionary licet, seven sail of the 
line being captured, aud the re¬ 
mainder of the fleet escaping with 
difficulty into the French ports. 

The minister was also triumphant 
at home, and the chief persons of the 
Whig party were gazetted as taking 
office under his administration. Earl 
Fitzwilliam as President of the Coun¬ 
cil, the Duke of Portland uk Secretary 
of State, Earl Spencer, Privy Seal, 
the Duke of Gordon, Privy Seal of 
Scotland, aud Windham, Secretary 
at War. 

. It had been frequently remarked, 
that Pitt never sought for coadjutors 
of auv remarkable abilitv, from conli- 
deuce in his own extraordinary at¬ 
tainments. Ah Fox candidly and 
bitterly concluded one of Ids speeches 
in Parliament, saying, There is oue 
point, and only one on v Inch 1 en¬ 
tirely agree with the right honourable 
gentleman, and that is, in the high 
opinion he entertains of his own 
talents.” 

It is certain that those accessions 
to his cabinet were not. likely to ex¬ 
cite any jealousy on his part, yet 
there was one. whose absence from 
the cabinet may hau* been justly re¬ 
gretted as detracting at once from the 
strength of the administration, and 
the glory of the minister. The name 
of Burke was not found there, though 
no man hajd operated so powerfully 
in producing the change; no man had 
so amply deserved the distinction; 
and no man would have thrown so 
permanent a lustre round the councils 
in which lie shared. There can be 
no doubt that Burke felt this neglect, 
and that ho was justified in feeling 
himself defrauded of an honour con¬ 
ferred before his face on men who 
were not fit to be named in the 
same breath. - * 
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Cut Ite lias bad his, noble revenge. 
Posterity, of afl tribunals the most 
formidable, yet the most faithful, has 
done him justice. While the favour¬ 
ites of fortune have passed away into 
the forgetfulness for which they were 
made, his services assume a higher 
rank iu the records of national pre¬ 
servation, and his genius continually 
fills a prouder place among the intel¬ 
lectual triumphs of mankind. 

In 1794 Burke closed liis parlia¬ 
mentary career, by retiring from the 
borough of Maiton, for which his sou 
became member. Iu this year, also, 
closed the memorable trial of Warren 
Hastings, which had extended over 
teu sessions of parliament, (from 
February 17WK to nth April 17‘Jo)— 
the actual trial lasting for seven 
years, two months, and ten days. 
The legal expenses of the defence 
amounted to seventy-one, jhousand 
and eighty pounds, which the proprie¬ 
tors of East India stock, by a ma¬ 
jority of three hundred, on a ballot, 
paid. What the expenses of the 
prosecution were, is not told: pro¬ 
bably twice the sum. 

The whole holds forth an impor¬ 
tant lesson for the pui.islnnent of 
public delinquency, if, instead of 
tin: masquerade of an impeachment 
before the peers aud king. Hastings 
had been called on to answer before 
the common law courts, for any one 
of the .burntrod acts of personal in¬ 
jury alleged against him. the decision 
would have been secured as soon as 
the witnesses could have bN*n brought 
from Calcutta. Of course the world 
would have lost a great deal of par¬ 
liamentary parade ami some capital 
sjleeches; all the portir pomp would 
have been wauling; and the court - 
dresses, would have been left at the 
tailors. But justice would have been 
done, which no one now believes to 
have been done. 

The obvious fact is, that the coun¬ 
try had grown tired of a trial which 
seemed likely to last for life. After 
the first sounding of trumpets, the 
flourish excited curiosity no more. 
'I'lie tppic had been a toy in the great 
parliamentary nursery, and the child¬ 
ren were grown weary of theirtiuselJed 
and paiuted doll. Even the horrors 
—and some of the details had all the 
Kemble atrocity of barbarism with its 
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passions inflamed by impunity-^had l 
ceased to startle; the eloquence of 
the managers had become common- * 
place by the repetition which bad , 
deprived the horrors of their sting, . 
The prosecution was yawned t# y 
death. 

Perhaps there was not a peer in 
the seats of Westminster Hall, nor a 
member of the committee, nor a man 
in the kingdom, except Burke and* 
Pitt, who would not have forgiven 
Hastings twice the amount of his 
offences, to have silenced the subject 
at once and for ever. 

With Burke, the impeachment was 
a vision, half ltoman, Half Oriental— 
the august severity of a Iloman senate, 
combining with the mysterious splen - 
dour,of the throne of Auruugzebe* 
lie was the (:icero impeaching Verros 
in the presence of the eighteenth 
century, or a high-priest of some 
Indian oracle promulgating the de¬ 
crees of eternal justice to the eastern 
world. 

With Pitt, the whole event wa% a 
fortunate diversion of the enemy, a 
relief from the restless assaults of a 
Whig opposition, a perpetual drain 
on Whig strength, and by ^ result» 
more effectin'still, a fruitful source of 
popular ridicule <>u the lingering im¬ 
potence <«f Whig labours. 

On the acquittal of Hastings,,BurMb, 
wrote several letters to Addington as 
Speaker, which have a tone of the 
deepest despondency. lie writes tn 
the impas-ioned anguish of a man ty. 
whom the earth exhibited but l>na * 
aspect of despair. They were letters 
such as Priam might have indited on. 
the night when his Troy was in ik 
blaze, ft was evident that the power¬ 
ful genius of Burke was partially be¬ 
wildered by the beut of his feelings. 
He raised an imaginary sepulchre for " 
England <m the spot vfhege he had - 
contemplated the erection of a dun¬ 
geon for ltuliau erime through%U 
ages to come. 

The Indian directors voted Jlnst-i 
tugs an annuity of live thousand s 
pounds, w ltich he enjoyed to a vci*jr 
advanced age : yet his acquittal has/'' 
not received tiff* seal of posterity. * 

calmer view has regarded him as the. 
daring agent of acts fitter for th$ 
meriditui of Hindoo morality 4hast -• 
European. To serve the struggling 
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attests of the Company seems to 
have been his bighest motive, and 

* there can be no doubt that he served 
them with equal sagacity and snccess. 

, That he was a vigorous administrator, 
an enterprising statesman; and a popu¬ 
lar governor, is beyond denial; that 
be was personally unstained by 
avariee or extortion, is admitted. 
Bat history demands higher proofs 
# of principle; and no governor since 
Jds time has ever attempted to imi¬ 
tate his example, or ever ventured to 
excuse his own errors, by alleging 
the conduct or the acquittal of Ilast- 

• .lags. 

■ . There are some men, whom no 
/position can render ridiculous, and 
; there are some quite the reverse: of 
i the latter class was Ferguson of Pit- 
' four. Ferguson’S notion of the essen¬ 
tial quality of*a Lord Advocate, was 
tallness. “ tVe Scotch members," 
said he, “ alw^SyuVotc with the Lord 
Advocate, and we therefore require 
to see him in a division. Now l can 
sea Mr Pitt, and I can see Mr Ad¬ 
dington,. but I cannot see the Lord 
Advocate.” Ilis lordship evidently, 
not rising to Ferguson’s regulation 
* 8 ize ef 9 statesman. 

Ghc evening as Ferguson was tak- 
wtug his dinner in the coffee-room, 
gome one ran in, to say, that “ Pitt 
legs.” Every one rose to 
feavfe the room, except Ferguson. 
“JVhat!” said they, “won’t you go to 
-hear Mr Pitt?” “No,” lie replied, 

Why should I? do you think Mr 
Pitt would go to hear me?” 

At a dinner given by Dandas, at 
Wimbledon, where Addington, She ,; - 
dan, and Erskine were present, the 
latter wa 3 rallied on his not taking so 
rominent a part In tlie debates as 
is fame required. Sheridan said 
(withla roughness unusual with him,) 
‘‘I tell yon limv it happens : Erskine, 
von are afraid of Pitt, and that’s the 
naWbylpart of your character.” 

Tills piece of candour, however, 
was jjaohiihly owing to the claret. 
Bqj; Ermine’s comparative taciturnity 
in the-House may be accounted for 
on more honourable terms. Erskine 
was no poltroon ** lie #as the boldest 
tweaker at the bar. But the bar was 
his place, and no man has ever at 
tained perfection in the two styles of 
■u oratory. It is true,, that distinguished 


barristers have sometimes been dis¬ 
tinguished in the House of Commons, 
but they have not been of the race of 
orators; they have been sharp, 
shrewd, bitter men, ready on vexa¬ 
tions topics, quick in peevish speech, 
and willing to plunge themselves into 
subjects whose labour or license is 
disdained by higher minds. But 
Erskine was an orator , vivid, high- 
toned, and sensitive; shrinking from 
the common-place subjects which 
common-place men take up as their 
natural'portion; rather indolent, as is 
common with men of genius; and 
rather careless of fame iu the senate, 
from his consciousness of the un¬ 
questioned fame which he had already 
won at the bar. 

Of Fox some pretty anecdotes are 
told, substantiating tlut eminent 
man’s character for courtesy. One 
day, as Addington was riding by*the 
grounds of St Ann’s Hill, he was seen 
over the palings by Fox, w’lio called 
out to him to stop, invited him iti, 
and displayed the beauties of his gar¬ 
den , to which he had always devoted 
a great deal of care. As Addington 
particularly admir'd some weepiug 
ash trees, Fox promised him some 
cuttings. Some months elapsed, when 
one evening, Fox, after going through 
a stormy meeting in Palace-yard, went 
up to the Speaker in the chair, and 
said—“ 1 have not forgotten your cut¬ 
tings, but have brought them up to 
town with me,” giving him directions 
at the same time for their treatment. 
In a few' minutes after, he was warmly 
engaged in debate with Pitt and 
Burke. 

Fox’s enjoyment of St Ann’s Ilill 
was proverbial. On some one’s ask¬ 
ing General Fitzpatrick, in the midst 
of one of the hottest periods of the 
debates on the French wmr—Where 
is Fox? the answer was, “I daresay 
lie is at home., sitting on a hay-cock, 
reading novels, und watching the jays 
stealing his cherries.” 

The year 17!Mj was a formidable 
year for England. Prussia and Spain 
had given up her alliance. Belgium 
and Holland hud been taken posses¬ 
sion of by r the French..# Austria was 
still firm, but her- armies were dis¬ 
pirited, her generals had lost their 
reputation, her statesmen had been 
baffled, her finances Were supported, 
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only by English loans, ami France 
was already by anticipation marking 
. out a campaign under the walls of 
Vienna. The English Opposition, at 
once embittered by defeat, and stim¬ 
ulated by a new hope of storming 
the cabinet, carried on a perpetual 
assault in the shape of motions for 
peace. The remnants of Jacobinism 
In England united their strength with 
the populace once more: and, taking 
advantage of tlie continental defeats, 
of tho general timidity of our allies, 
and of the apparent hopelessness of 
all - success against au cnctny who 
grew stronger every day, made des¬ 
perate efforts to- reduce the govern¬ 
ment to the humiliation of a forced 
treaty of peace. 

The necessity for raising eighteen 
millions, followed by seven .millions 
and a half more, increased the’public 
discontent; and, although the solid 
strength of England was still un¬ 
touched, ami the real opinion of the 
country was totally opposed to their 
rash demands* for peace, there can be 
no question, that the louder voic* of 
the multitude seemed to carry the 
day. A bad harvest also had in¬ 
creased the public difficulties: and, ns 
if every thing was to be unfortunate 
at this moment, Admiral Christian's 
expedition—one of the largest which 
had ever left an English fort, and 
which was prepared to sweep the 
French out of the West Indies—sail¬ 
ing iu December, encountered such 
a succession of gales iu the chops of 
the Channel, that a great part of this 
noble armament was lost, and the 
admiral reached the West Indies 
with tho survivors, only to see them 
perish by the dreadful maladies of the 
climate. 

Hut, to complete the general disas¬ 
trous aspect of affairs, a hear phenome¬ 
non suddenly blazed over Europe. The 
year 1796 first saw Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte the head of an army. Pass¬ 
ing the Alps on the 9th of April, he 
fell with such skill and vigour on the 
Austrian and Italian troops, that in his 
first campaign ho destroyed five sueces* 
sive Austrian armies^broke up the al¬ 
liances of that ulus ter of feeble and 
contemptible sovereignties which had 
so long disgraced Italy In the eyes of 
Europe; trampled on their effeminate 
and debauched population, with the 

vox,. LX1.— NO. cccr.xi.vur. 
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sternness of an executioner rafchetf.f 
than the force of a conqueror; ana-.'' 
after sending the plunder of their., 
palaces to Fans, Ur the spirit and 
with the pomp of the old Bonn#: 
trinmphs, dragged their princes after- 
him to swell his own triumphal prtK* 
gfess through Italy. \ 

Tlte war now engrossed every ftei- ; 
ing of the nation; and England show-’ r 
ed l»or national spirit in her gattant 
defiaucc of the threat of invasion. The; 
whole kingdom was ready to rise in v 
arms on the firing of the first beacon ;' 
— men of the highest rank headed 
tlicir tenantry; men even of those wave * 
and important avocations and offices,, 
which might seem to imply a complete 
exemption from anus, put themSclycsf < 
at the head of corps in every part of 
the empire; and England showed her* 
prime minister as Colonel Pitt of the* * 
Wahner volunteers, and^the speaker 
of her lloti.-e of Commons, as Captain , 
Addington of the Woorlley cavalry. ., 

But a brilliant change was at', 
hand. In September, Addington re¬ 
ceived the following note froror Pitt,' 
enclosing the bulletin of the battle of . 
the Nile :— . 

“1 have just time to send you the 
enclosed Bulletin (r ire la Marine Ah-. ‘ 
fflaise^ and to tell you, that we mean, j 
(out oi precaution) the meeting ut Parse 
liament for the. Oth of November. * 

“ Sir, ever yours, W. P.” 

The bulletin which gave value to this 
note, belong-- to history, and gives to , 
history one of the noblest events of 
our naval ah nab. It exhibits a sin¬ 
gular contrast to tlte present rapidity 
of communication, that even the 
“rumour’ of Nelson's immortal victory* 
did not reach until fifty-seven days 
after the event. The Gazette eqjod' ‘ 
not be published until the 2d of 
October. ’ . 

But tho star of Pitt, which ha$ 
li it her to shone with increasing bright? t 
ness from year to year, and which 
had passed through all the cto dfe of j 
time uneclipscd, was now to*w$he.* 
Tho Irish attompt to establish a | 
separate Regency *the Irish Rebellion, 
and the growing inflfence of. the ; ; 
Popish party, combined with Liber- ’ 
alism in the Irish legislature, itad* 
determined Pitt to unite the pwrllf- ; 
monte of the two kingdoms. For this 

2 K 
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|raMe, Jm wade overtures to the 
Itopfeb party, whose influence he most 
,4 m iaded m the lush House; and, hi 
4 species of u understanding ” rather 
than a distinct compact, he proposed 
to the Popish body the measure which 
haft been subsequently called “ Eman¬ 
cipation,” "with some genetal intima- 
wm of pensioning then puesthood 
Tk* Union was tamed, and Loid 
Casttereagh, who had conducted it m 
irtiand, was appointed to bring the 
Popish imopobition forwaidL. It had 
h$en a subject of dobbeiation m the 
cabinet for noailv six months to foil 

S ey mentiom d it to tin king Ills 
sjesfcy virtually pionomucd it uit- 
concilable to lus const unit and, 

after having moved the opinion of 
Lord kenv on, the ehnf |ustui, in 
complete i automation oi lus own, lie 
, sent foi the speatei Pitt lmd w i itteu 
in toe nn intmie, to the' king, that 1 < 
must carry the miasm < <n usvn 
'JEhe king the a pioposi d th it Adding 
ton should t ike tin eoudiut of tin „» 
vunmeut Onhisuitte itmg to d< i lim 
thopiopo- il, tin. king said i uipli itii ilh 
“Put voui hand upon youi luart 
and ask vom-alf wlnn 1 am to turn 
foi suppmt it i/ov do not stunl li\ 
we’” Addington thin hoijoiuuhh 
»ttonpt(d oik c limit ti lndurt 1'ilt 
to bt ittomike! to tin king' disin 
who it plied is to Addington s taknij, 
the cabinet, 1 I >u nothin,, but nn» 
if you hesititc A Itttei (join tin 
king to Pitt still left ui opining f n 
his ntuin, but his ansnu was still 
inflexible, anti on tin ithofJuiuuv 
1801, tin eonespoiidtme win e< n 
olndtd by the imal uinount em« ut 
that '‘a new aiiangemint would bt 
wade without tit 1 iy 
Tbe detennm ilion of Citoigt 311 
wa^peisonal and pun ly eoiist icntious 
An anecdote is givtn In (itnail 
Gnith strikingly in ucoidanic with 
lius opinion 1 he Giun il who was 
one of the loyal equeines, was nding 
out with tin king one day at this 
tHna^phen his Mapstv said to lum, 
I awe not had any "let p tins night, 
and am very bilious and unwell, ho 
added, “that it was in <onse- 
quence of Mr Pitt’s apply uig to him 
on the subject of (athulic Eman¬ 
cipation ” 

On his arrival at K< w, he desired 
varth to read the Coronation Oath, 


and then followed tho exdamadoa,— 

“ Where is that power ou earth to 
absolve me flora the due observance 
of every seutenoe of that oath, parti¬ 
cularly tho ram requiring rue to main¬ 
tain the Protestant religion? Was pot 
my family seated on the throne hr 
that express purpose ? And shall I 
be the first to suffer it to be under¬ 
mined, perhaps overturned i No I 
h«ul lather tog my bread from, door 
to door throughout Emope, than coa¬ 
st at to any such measure ” 

This was the language of an honest 
m m u|d it w ts also the language of 
a w i>u oik What has the mtiodru - 
turn ot Papists into pailiuucnt 
ottasioutd to England, but poldital 
contusion J W h it benefit has it pit - 
dnml to Irtkind ' Ao tountry in the 
wildest poition of tlu eaith has 
(\hiluted i more lunentabli put me 
ot ni'Vboi limit ion dissinsiou and 
puliln mwiv llu pi isautiy pi i- 
duith sinking into Hu most abjiHt 
puvutv tin giutiv living on loans ; 
tin Uwssit it ditianu tin diinind 
1 t nuts uiswiiid by as-isMuatmn, 
i hn<< lu turn iMstnig in tlu bowels 
it tlic hud is if toi tlu express 
pm pose of inflaming t v erv passion of 
tu ignoiaut pioph inti tren/v uul 
du pining < m i v visit ituni of nature 
into n itioml i uni V( this nioiumt 
I nghnd i- paving loi Hu d lily food 
ot two niillu il-ot p<o]il< , (inptoving 
siwn huudidl thousand labouieis, 
iiuplv to kitp tlum alive md 
1 ui tin nni H tlu most lu ivdv taxi'd 
industiv in tlu woiId with millions of 
jiotinds moil foi tlu sole olipet ot 
itsemng liilind fioii the list ex- 

ti< until s of illUJllt 

\\ c t ike our U n t of flits most 
distil ssiug subject bv tlu obvious it- 
mark that Pitt and tin jHilitn nus, m 
treating poptiv as a poblnal object, 
havi UI dike overlooked the true 
natiirt ot the question Popery is a 
ulu/ion audit that religion to fake, 
no timu i in bo greater in tho sight of 
Hciven, nor mote sure to bung i vil 
on man, than to give it my assistance 
in its temptations, pi ogress, or power, 
by any means whatevi i I o pi opa- 
gate i false religion is to diciaic war 
against tlu Divipc will, and in that 
waifaio suffering most follow But 
what Protestant can have a doubt 
upon the subject ? England m iy le- 
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gard herself tut sunnily fortunate, if some public men, he said, 4t f 
the jest penalty 
already paid. 


of her weakness is 


Mr Addington’s Minis 
auaaiiutmatojnth tfc« peace 

raw; . 

army, - by the capture of her 

- __ SaM _x - 



always fcmgbt trader the staudar^/ofrjfc 
h<3|>e, and J newer shall desert it.” Jk.tr 
another time, he expressed the traflf,^ 
Which only the KhuMgaaik feels—^ Xtfl 
‘ of wisdeWil 

.*> He-,M 

peated a fse expression of GeanraM 
Sir, of which he acknowledged 
fall vralue,-* a Give we the naan 'whfi 
judges jn** human being with 
auo with indulgewm.” ^ 

H» Jpgious fteeliags were sddh $e 
tnight hfcexpected from his weir-sptot. 
4ifo,“— ppif, benevolent, and high- 
tohed. Speaking to Ids family, I 4 has 
last illness, i»e .said. 41 Kind, dutiful, 
retired from office, «affectionate children, all have lieento 
uni verbal respect of me; and if I am permitted to attain. 

to that happy state to which I 


army in Egypt; she was without a 
slap on the sens; Jfapoleon was de¬ 
li sirous of consolidating his power, and 
MOHOendhtg a throne; and thus, all 
interests coinciding, peace was pro* 
claimed. 

Lord SidmonfchV UR* from tills 
period was connected a Ltfo the high¬ 
est transactions of the state, until 
1822, vi lien he 
followed by the 
the country, and bearing with him 
into his re»,ijanent* a conscience as 
void of often*?, as jierlinps ever be¬ 
longed to any Minister of England. 

Then followed a period, which 
might have been regarded .is, even 
here, the fitting reward of such a life. 
From 1822 to lsju, he livid in the 
enjoyment of health, and lhat hon¬ 
our, and those tioops of IrionU. 
w hh.li are the noblest human ov idenco 
of a well-spent existence. 

Old age eatue on him at la-t, but 
with singular gentleness. Some of 
his maxim- evliibit the mild philo¬ 
sophy of his temperament. “ in 
youth,’’ >aid he, the absence ot 
pleasure is pain, in age the absence of 
pain is pleasure.” lie characteristi¬ 
cally observed, “At mvage. it strikes 
hum on much, wbilt little proportion 
there is between man’s ambition, and 
the Nhortuesh of hi- life.” Of the 
wars during his time he .said. “ I 
used to think all the sufferings ot war 
lost in its glory; I now consider all 
its glory lost in its sufferings.” In 
allusion to the desponding tone of 


aspire, 

and am permitted to look down, ljow 
often shall I be with you, my cMfel* 
ecu!" 

On tlie ;U1 of February, 1644, ho 
was seized w ith an attack of uintthtta, 
which on tlx JLOth became lmpehjss; 
aud on tin* loth ho calmly (lied, in 
his h7th vi nr. 

11 e lu\ 0 preferred giving an ab¬ 
stract of the leading portions of this, 
able aud amiable man's ministerial 
career, to following it minutely through 
his later public \ oar.s, as the eaflicr 
were those which decided the char¬ 
acter ot the whole: aud we have 
al»o preferred the tracing the cour-e 
ot the individual, to 1 ritietems oil the 
volumes of hi-- biographer. But the 
work deserves much approval, for its 
general intelligence, the dearness of 
its arrangement, and the fulness of 
its information. It exercises judg¬ 
ment in the spirit of indejn'iidencc, 
anil, expressing it- opinions without 
severitv, exhibits the grave sagacity 
of a man of sense, the stylo of a 
scholar, and the tamper of a dirine. 
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t* Ik our IKS? April number—on wi; 
Mho appropriate Day of Fools—we tip 
' laid before our readers a few stray * Tii 
dowers of speech, culled 
labour in that rich garden 
&$ight—the Congress o: 
ki States. Sweets to the swanfue na< 
, bbnfess that w e designed tha^Bntary are 
* Closure less for the lieiKifit of our ciri 
4 Cadets and subscribers in the Old is, 
Would, than of those who are our jpei 
rcfdc.s, but not our snbserilierh, in «llr 
tfie New. For, in tlie nl>-e»re Of an tui 
international coin right law, Maga is fail 
extensively pirated in the United nil 


wiinto the flffl ftftrg of uui f M p p 
Upon .a great variety of subJectsT 
i They make no Urqpiey, indeed, di¬ 
rectly, by their circulation here ; but 
their conductors cannot but feel the 
importance, and v alne the influence <3* 
Jiaving the whole American literary 
area to themselves. Blackwood, whoso 
circulation on this side of the Atlantic 
is, on acflupntof its cheapness, double 
jperhaps that which it can claim in -the 
djiritish islands, is more and more 
turning its attention to 1 American 
subjects, which it handles generally 
with its wonted Inuuorous point, and 


StSttes, extensiveh read, and no fear" Xvittv spitcfnlness.” 


very imperfectly digested. This ar¬ 
rangement appeals to us to work 
badly for all the-jiai tics c once rued. 
*lfc rdbt the British puldjther, and im- 
poveri-hes the native author. As to 


This is Verv fine; but we can assure 
our frimidlj critic, that w e feel no call 
whatever to undertake the gi.itnitous 
direction of the American conscience. 
Our ambition to “ do the thinking” 


the American public, if onr precepts ! of our Yankee cousins is materially 
had exercised any influence upon thou 1 damped In the unpleasant necessity 
practice, they would have learned long | which it involves, of being V done’ 1 
ago that ill-gotten good- lies cr pros- ourselves Then seem, however, to 
per, and'that the*} who make booty claim n prescriptive right to the works 
of other men’s wits, are not excepted , of the British pres-, as well as to tin* 
froifi£the gCner.il <ondjmwtatiou of* iund« of the British public. They 
wrong-doers. Some day,perhaps, they read our books, on the same principle 
WilLconsent to profit by what they as they borrow our money, and abuse 


prig, and tfotH, like the fat knight, 
tarn their diseases to commodity—tlm 
national disease of appropriation to 
the commodity of self-knowledge and 
aelf-rebuke. 


their benefactors into the bargain with 
more than Hibernian asperity. After 
all, however, wo believe that the can- 
doui of Maga has Mi much to do with 
their larcenous admiration of her 


An American journalist, however, 
has put the matter in quiti a new 
light, so far as we are concerned. 
Lord Demus, it appear.-, like other 
despots, is a hard master, and exacts 
from bis jmofct oppressed slai.es „a 
tribute of feonstant adulation. We, 
too, are incited to applaud his felo¬ 
nious favours, and a-sured that the 
honour and glory of being read by 
nim oh4ns own free and easy terms, 
fe'enough for the like of us. 

“So long,” says the editor of tho 
Netr York ihzette and Times “ as our 
National Legislature refuses to pivo 
the Republic an International Copy¬ 
right Law, so that American periodi¬ 
cals of a higher claw* may be sup¬ 
ported among us, the English reviews 


page'?, as the “ i heapne—” to which 
our Now York e litor alludes. To 
use their own phrase, “ they go in for 
excitement considerableand, to bo 
told of their faults, i- an ext itement 
which they seldom enjoy at the hands 
of their-own authors. Now, we are 
accustomed to treat our own public 
as a rational, but extremely fallible 
personage, and ft) think that we best 
deserve his support, by administering 
to his failings the language of un¬ 
palatable truth. And we ftreatly 
mistake the character of Demus, and 
even of that conceit oil monster tho 
American Demus,-* 

ctygoixat Sgyjv, xvaporgu^, &xeet%o\o{ , 

UVbXUpOf-— 
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if this 1>e not the direction in which* Wanting in the United States ;<ibut ifil 


fell almost still-born from the press, virtues ot theJ’uritauical school. !50i| 

while the far more superficial pages of go.~ 

Dickens and Trollope were eagerly .t 
devoured by a people who are daily 
given to understand, by their own 
authors, that they are the greatest, tin-. 
wisest, the most virtuous nation under 
the sun. Let a European author be Societu"-, all “in full blast," each, 
never so well disposed towards them, ppjmsing to its respective bane the 
his partial applause contributes but* most sweeping and exaggerated ro -\ 

ltlll .. a 1 . 1 . . A. 11 1.1 _ -i. _ _...1 __ . ..1!... r I '!■» 1 tti •!« n ci /*1 a 


virtues ot the Puritanical school. 
goodcity of Boston alone teems 
.tfwHbltal schemes for the total** 
iate regeneration of man-j 
re we find Peace Societies*! 
lor.il World Societies, apd. 
Societies, and Auti-Slavery, 
goeietie", all “in full bbed,” each, 
ppposing to its respective bane the 


little to their full-blown complacent v. 
But, when they hear that (be Ue- 
pubfe has been *tradueed by a foreign. 
an4*esjM‘cially a British j'en, tlieii 
vanity is piqued, they* iiirio-iiy ex¬ 
cited, and their conw'ience smiiten. 


medic*.. The Americans nevttyifo 
things by halve*; their vices and 
,their virtues afe alike in extremes, 
and the prim iples of the second book 
of the Ethics of Aristotle* art; altCH 
gether unknown to their philosophy. 


Every one denounces the libel in 
publie, and every owe admits its truth 
to himself—** What!” say they, •* does 
the Old World in truth bulge ns thus 
harshly ? Is it really scandalised 
by Midi trides as the repudiation 
of our debts, and the enslavement 
of our fellow creatures J Must fto 
give up our playful duds, and our 
convenient spittoons, behnv we can 
hope to pass muster as Christians 
and gentlemen beyond our own bor¬ 
ders? (.) free Dennis! O wise Dennis! 
O virt nous Demins ] \\ ill y ( ,n betake 
yourself to cleanly, and well-ordered 
ways at the bidding of this .scribbler?'’ 
Thus “ they T eat, dfed eke they sw ear 
vowing all the time that they/ 1 will 
horribly retenge.” No doubt, Iiow- 
e\er, the bitter pill of foreign animad¬ 
version, though distaMeiul to the 
palate, relievos the inflation of their 
stomachs, and leaves them better and 
lighter than before. But when will a 
native Aristophanes arise to purge the 
effeminacy of the American press, and 
show up the sausage-vendors and 
Cleons of the Republic in then* true 
light? llow iongwiU the richest field of 
national tolly in the w orld remain un- 
reapotf, sav e by tlm crotchety sickles 
of dull moralists and didactic pam¬ 
phleteers V 

Not that moral courage is entirely 


At om;» moment the.v are ail fat 
‘•brandy and bitters,” at the next, te%| 
and tmn-old is the order of%ie day,* 
Here, you must •‘liquor or fight?*— 
there, a little wine for the (dOHiach’H 
take i- sternly denied to a fit of colic, 
Or an emergency of gripes. The, 
•moral soul of Boston thrills vvitli 
imaginings of per; etnal peace. while 
Nt > Louis and New ’Orleans are 
yoICauoes of war. Li-Un to’ the 
yfpice of New England. and y on would 
think that negro slavery wa.s the only 
crime of which a nation ever was, or 
frould by possibility be guilty; go to 
South Carolina, andy ou aie instructed 
that “the Domestic institution” is die 
basis of demoi rat it* v irtuc, the coYncf* 
stone of the Republican edifice. Cant, 
indeed, in one fonn or other, is th'e 
innate vice of the “earnest” Anglo- 
Saxon mind, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and ridicule is the weapon 
which the gods have appointed for ifa 
mitigation. Yon muirt lay on the rod 
with a will, and thiow “moral sua¬ 
sion” to the dogs. Above all, yotir 
demagogue dreads satire as $jx*rmin> 
the at enging thumb — ‘ Any thing baft 
I that,’ squeaks he, ‘an you love m§» 

. Liken mo to Lueifer, or Cuius (Jn^ 
chus; charge me with ambitim*, and 
glorious i ices; let me be tw evil 
geuius of the common w ealth, the tinsel 


m 
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deal 


lain of the political melodrama; 
It •don't threaten mo with the fool# 
or -write me down with J)og- 
; above ail, don’t quote me in 
II blood, that the foolish people 
see ,k after the fever heat has «ub- 
*j what trash I have palmed upon 
in the name of liberty!” Yet 
is the way, Jonathan, 
th‘ demagogues. You 
[ggach of yours, man. You 
| blockhead we take you ft 
silbttt you delight to see yoi 
hmen in motley, and the re>i, 
Idbqiyou to the top of your bent, till 
ifjtls your pleasure to pat (low u the 
[ «ww. So now that the piper has to 
' feMdU, andt. a lucid inton al appears 
to oe dawning upon } on, to the pillory 
«t once with those ‘“slump” oiators, 
and pot-house politicians, who ha\c 
led you into such cillv scrapes ; turn 



ulation as with a garment. From the 
inauguration of a President, to the 
anniversary of the fair graduates of 
the Slickvillp female Institute, no 
event is allowed to pass without a 
grand palaver, in which thS%s in 
general are extensively discussed, and 
their own things in particular exten¬ 
sively praised. They got the trick no 
doubt fiom us, whose performances in 
this line are quite unrivalled in the 
Old World, but they have added to 
our platfoi in common-places a variety 
and ‘ * damnable iteration” entirely their 
own. Besides, when Bull is’called 
upon to make an ass of himself on 
such oieasionh, he seems for the most 
part to have a due appreciation of the 
fact, w hile Jonathan’s imperturbability 
and apparent good faith are quite sub¬ 
lime The things that we have tieen 
compelled k> hoar of that •••dar- 


thum about, and look at them well in spangled baunefP— and all as if they 
. the rough, that you may knew them 
lilCftb 1 when 30U see them, and learn 
to avoid for the future their foolish 
mwfmischievous counsels. ’ 

It is remarkable that while a pet-1 


efeptlon of the ridiculous, perhaps to ' bj a hearty guffaw. 
nBkeess, is characteristic of the British loqueme and bad taste, Irofo 
eahyi, and is at the bottom of many 
defects in the national manners, com¬ 
monly attributed to less a cnial feel- 
it^gs, our Transatlantn descendants 
in just the Opposite direction. 

Tim Americans seldom laugh at an}* 
body, or any thing—never at thuni- 
shLves; and this, next to an unfortu¬ 
nate trick of insolvency, and a preler- 
nUu^td abhorrent c of niggeis, is poj- 
fiaps'the besetting sin of an otlioi w ise, 

“smart” jieople. As iudiv iduals, their 
peculiarities are not very marked; in 
truth there is a marvellous uniformity 
of bad habits amongst them; but 
wlien viewed in their collective eda¬ 
city, whenever two or three of them 
are gathered togefiicr, shades of 
Democritus t commend us t<Va seven¬ 
fold pocket-handkerchief. The hu¬ 
mours of moat nations expend Uiom- 
t selves on carnivals and feast-days, at 
the theatre, the ball-room, or the 


w ere >pokcn in real earnest, and meant 
to be so understood We look back 
ujKjn tli<Auside-iendingmoments with 
a kind of Lucrefian pleasure, and in- 
demnifv ouiselves foi past constraint 

this magni¬ 
loquence and bad taste,"iStoewK, kM&k* _ 
tdligible enough It springs partly 
from a want pf discipline in their 
societj, a ml “partly fiom the absence 
of those studies w liic h purity the taste, 
enlighten the judgment, and make 
even duluess resectable. American 
audiences aie not critical- not merely 
because thev are not learned, but 
because thev all take it in turns to lx* 
oratois, as thev do to lx* colonels of 
militia and justices of the jieace. 
I’ll ns lk *3 learn to lx*ar each other’s 
burdens, mid Dulness is fully justified 
of her children. In a country where 
all men, at least in theory, are* eqnal, 
and where* every man does in fact 
"exercise a certain influence cm public 
affairs, it Is not surprising that a lunger 
number of persons should possess a 
certain facility of public speaking, 
wjpeb even in England is far from 
universal, and is elsewhere possessed 
by very few. No man in the United 


public garden; luit the fun of the f btates is deterred from offering his 


United States is to be looked for at 
public meetings, and philantkropical 
gathering!,, in the halls of lyeeums, 
ifenale academies, and legislative 
mxRknea. There they spout, there, 


K.*v. 


rcb, and cover tlicmV'ives with^d^ fundamental principle in the Republic.^ 


v iews ujxjn matters of state, by the 
fc*eliug that neither Ids (‘duration nor 
his position justify his interference. 

It re difTieult m England to realise tlnx 
practical equality which obtains aTam 
.. " bile. 1 
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There every man feela himself to be, and 
in fact is, or at least maybe, a potential 
unit in the community. Aw a man, 
be is a citizen—as acitizcn, a sov ereign, 
whose caprices are to lx* humoured, 
•aad wbM| displeasure is to be depre¬ 
cated. wndge Peddle, for instance, 
from the backwoods, is not perhaps as 
eloquent as Webster, nor as subtile as 
Calhoun, but he lias just a*, good a 
right to be heard when he goes up to 
Congress for all that. Is be not ac¬ 
counted au exemplary citizen “ and a 
pretty tall talker” in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood, and where on “the univer¬ 
sal airth” would you find a more 
enlightened public opinion t It would 
never do to pul Peddle down; that 
would be lezc-nia/est< against his con¬ 
stituents, the sovereign people who 
dwell in Babylon, which is iu the 
countv of Lafayette, on the banks of 
the Chat taw ichec Thus endorsed. 
Peddle soon lavs aside liis native 
bashfulncss, and makes tin* walls of j 
t'ongre-s vocal to that bewitchingi 
eloquence which heretofore captivated j 
the Babylonish iniud. He was 
“raised a ieettle too far lo the west of 
sun-down” td be snubbed by Down- 
easters, any how ; lie's a cock of the 
woods, lie is, au “etnrnal streamer,” 
“andthat's u fai t **— withabowii knife 
under his waistcoat, and a patent re¬ 
volver in his (oat poiket, both very 
much at the sendee of any gentleman 
who may dispute hi- claims to jiopubir 
or personal consideration. 

To meet Um case of’ these volcanic 
statesmen, 

“ A-r, "d bj no sliame, by no ronpect controll'd," 

and in order that the nobio arint of 1 
dunces (a indent majority, of com so) 
may have no reason to complain tlmt 
tho principles of equality aie violated 
Iu their pciwoiis, the House of Beprc- 
wentatives has adopted a regulation, 
commoplv called “the one lioui rule.” 
Upon tills principle, whenever a 
•question of groat interest comes up. 
•each member is allotted one hour by 
the Speaker's wateli—ns mueli lees as 
ho pleases, Imt no more on any con¬ 
sideration, Of couise it occasionally 
bapjiens that a man who lias some¬ 
thing to say, is not aide to way it 
effectively within the hour; but then, 

¥ fbr ono such, there are at least a dozen 
who would otherwise talk for a week 


without Haying any thing at alL Upon 
the whole, therefore, this same 
hour* rule i« deserving of all praise-— * 
tho time of the country is saved by it; • 
the sufferings of the more sensible',, 
members arc abbreviated, white the 
dunces, to do them justice, make the 
most of their limited opportunities. * 
Who know*, but that the peace of that 
world max Ik* owing to it? For as 
theredfllnont 230 representatives, 
we iflj^^HPre hail, bnt for it, just aS 
muHK^Hmty demonstrations of tbs 
title rale Republic to the whole,of 
Oregon—and something more. la 
such a cause, they w onld make nothing 
of beginning with the creation of the 
world, and ending with the hurt pro¬ 
tocol of Mr Buchanan! Decidedly, 
but for “the one-hour rule” we Bri¬ 
tishers-honldhav e been “everlastingly 
used np-t- and no two wavs about 1t. n 
Poor old Adams actually did begin his 
Oretron speech witii the first chapter 
of (JencMs. The title-deeds of ths 
Republic, he said, w ere to be found in t 
the muik “Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth!” lluppSy, 
the fatal hammer of the ftpoaker pot 
down the venerable antediluvian, be¬ 
fore he got to the cud of the chapter, i 
In the Senate, on tlic other hand, 
which is a less numerous, and some¬ 
what more -elect body, thiuga stiH gw 
on iu the old-t.ishioiied way. Ther^, 
w hen a member has* once caught the 
Speaker's eye, his fortune i- made for 
the dav —perhap- for the week. Ac¬ 
cordingly . lie takes things easy from 
the a cry first—kicks his spittoon to a 
louvenient angle, offer* a Ubatkw'df, 
cold w liter to his parched entrails an# 
■begin-. When he leaves off, i$ 
another matter altogether—but not 
generally till he has gone through the 
round of human knowledge, explored 
the past, touched lightly upon tho 
present, gnd east a piercing glance 
into the darkness'of the future. Scgu” 
after throe, the Senate accounts for 
dinner, and the orator of the day goes 
to Ilia pudding with the .rest, happy 
in the reflection that he has done hfe. 
duty by liis country, and will do k 
again on the morrow. We have 
so nowhere read of a paradise of fools. 
Undoubtedly, Congress is that plana. 
There they enjoy a perfect iraptufftf, 
anti revel in the ftdl gratification of, 
thdbr instincts. Jfobody thinks dfj 
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coughing them down, or swamping 

them with ironical cheers. There— 

* 

w JDulness, with transient, eyes each li\dy 
( dunce, 

m Btomemhering she herself was Pertness once, 
’> Ani tinsel’ll o’er in robes oi varying hues, 
With self-applause her wild creation views. 
Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

And with her own fool’s colours gilds them 
all.” 

Indeed, all the arr angemMift of Con¬ 
gress favour the influence oft** sable 
goddess. In the first place’, Ifie mcm- 
, bers pro paid by the day—eight dollars 
' each* Permit Ub to obsoivo, Jonathan, 
that yon scarcely displ.it your usual 
^smartness" here. Tt would l»c imuli 
better to contract with them bv the 
scrape. As for instance—-To im oh ing 


all,” an answer which fully met tjio 
truth of the case, without & the least 
wounding the self-love of && (jiterist. 

When tlie-ie malignant pages arrive 
in New York, every' inhabitant of that 
good city will abuse us liea^jiy, ex¬ 
cept our publisher. But grem will be 
the joy of that fnraeious individual, 
as he speculates in secret on the in¬ 
creased demand of hib agonised 
public. Immediately he w ill put forth 
an advertisement, notifying the men 
of •’ Gotham," that he has on hand a 
fresh sample of British ixsot.i nci. t 
and looting that, although he known 
they i are nothing about such things 
the forthcoming piracy of Mug.i will be 
on the mo< extensive scale. Then, 
all the little new spapers w ill take us in 


the country in a war vi itli Mexico, so J band, aiul bully us in their little w ay 
much—To ditto with Great Britain, 
so much moH*. One y ear you might 
lay down a lumping Mini for a pio- 
teative tariff, w itii an understanding, 
that it was to he repealed the next 
at a moderate advance. You would 
thus insure the greatest possible 
variety of political catastrophe*, with 


It is peihaps .1 shame to forestall the 
acerbitipsof these ingenious gentlemen, 
but we know tlieT will call us “ano¬ 
nymous scribbler,” and “bagman,” 
turnings! the vest. They called us 
“ha<>m;ln” foi our last article, and 
we were sure the> would. The fact 
is, that since Lord Morpeth’s visit to 


the^least possible fricfowi and expense. ** the Cubed States, the Americana 
Again, the fnrniture of the Capitol i> have taken a very high*tone indeed, 
altogether too luxurious. Each mem- Tlieir gratitude to that amiable tloble- 
be£ is provided w ith a private desk, man for not writing a book about 
stationery ad lib., a stufled arm-cliair,, them, is unbounded, and they pntlum 
and a particular spittoon. No won- clown (why, it is difficult to say) an 
der, then, that your Simmies and the aiistocratic, and therefore impar 


Chipmons are listened to with com¬ 
placency. It’s all in flic day’s w ork 
—it’s considered in the wages. )\h<le 
these worthies hold forth for the be¬ 
nefit of distant Missouri and Michigan, 
their colleagues write tlie ir' Tet ters. 

\,%4 'tlfe newspapers, chewkjobacco, 
as little boyf. do toffy in Bngland, 
and expectorate at leisure. Tvo one 
cboerst no one gi-oans, no one cries 
Oh! Oh!—all the nefise that is made 
is on private'account, and not at all 
personal to the gentleman on his legs.* 

» Yet, such is the deccitfulne|s of.'the 
Iranian heart, that the Americans are 
much given to boast of the dignity 
and decorum of their Legislature, and 
to thank God that if is not it bear- 

1*1 - _’ll % n ,|y. l • !■ 


rial champion of Dc*mus. Whenever 
we fell into the bilious moods to which 
our plebeian nature is addicted, wo 
were gravely admonished of his blight 
example, and assured That to apeak 
evil of the Republic was the infirmity 
of vu’gar minds, There is, it would 
appear, $ sympathy betw ixt “ great 

{ ones*;’’ a kind of free-masonty be- 
tfrixt the sov ereign people and ths 
British peerage, w Inch neither party 
suspactod previous^, bnt which is 
confebbed on "the bligl^pgt acquaint¬ 
ance. * , 

As generally Happens in gneh cases, 
the conceit of the Americans takes 
the most perverse direction. It is 
certain that they >do many things 


garden like another place of the kind better than any people under the sun. 
that they ,-y#t of. We must have been Their merchant navy is the finest in 
asked at least six times h-day during 
our visit at "Washington, “ IIow Con¬ 
gress compared with the British Par- 
. w Wch we used to re- 

\ That they did not compare at 


the workl-MJicir river steamers aro 
mitaclcs of ingenuity,—at felling tim¬ 
ber and packing pork they aro unrir 
vailed; and their smartness in the 
w ay of ty gde is acknowledged by those 


/ 
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who know them best. All this, and 
much more to the same effect, may be 
admitted without demur, but all these 
admissions Mill avail the traveller no¬ 
thing. lie will be expected to con¬ 
gratulate tjjieni on the elegance of their 
manners, the copiousness of their 
literature, and the refinement of their 
tastes. lie will be confidentially in¬ 
formed that“ Lord Morpeth’s maimers 
■were much improv ed by mixing u itli 
our firbt circles, sirand Mliat is 
Morse, lie will be expected to bolie\e 
it, and to carry himself accordingly. 
“ Ilipe scholars ” n ho make audul false 
quantities, second-rate demagogues 
passing for “distinguished statesmen,” 
literary empirics, under the name of 
‘•men of power,” will claim his suf¬ 
frage® at e\cry turn ; and in vain will 
he ill aw upon his politeness to the 
utmost, in \aiu assent, ejaculate, and 
admire—no amount of positive praise 
Mill suffice, tiH Anieika Eelix is ad¬ 
mitted to be the chosen home of every 
grace aud every muse. u Did Mr Bull 
meet with any of our literarv charac¬ 
ter', at Boston i ” Mr Bull* had that 
happiness. “ Well, he was very much 
pleased of course? Tr Bull hasten, to 
lay his hand upon his heart, and to 
jenly with truth that he «m pleased. 
“ Ys#, sir, we do expert tiul our 
Boston litenure is about first-rate. 
We are a jmmg people, sir, but we 
aie a groat people, And we me bound 
to be greater still. Theic is a moral 
power, sir, an elevation about the 
New EnglancLniind, w hie h Europeans 
eau scarcely realise. Did jou hear 
Snooks lecture 4 , sir? the llev. Amos 
Snooks of Pisgali v Well, sir, jou 
ought to have heard Snooks. All 
Eunipeaus calculate to hear Snooks— 
he’s a flue man, sir, a man of power— 
one of the greatest men, sir, in this, 
or perhaps any other country.” 

“ Semper ego auditor tautum, nunquniu ne 
reponam, 

Vexatus totiet,."—»— 

Yoaleave Boston somewhat snubbed 
and sulnlued, and betake yourself to 
the more cosmopolitan regions of New 
York. Here, too, “ men of power ” 
are to bo found in great numbers— 
but “ our first circles ” divide the 
attention and abvso the patience of 
the traveller. Boston writes the books, 
but New York sets tbe fashions of the 
Republic, and is the Elysium of 


mantua-makers and upholders. , 
doubt whether any city in the world , 
of its size can .boast so many smart * 
drawing-rooms and so many pretty 
young women. Indeed, from tne age > 
of fifteen to that of five-and-twenty, 
female beauty is the rule rather than 
the exception in the United States, 
and neither cost nor pains are spared 
to set it foith to the be^l advantage. 
The American women dress well,, 
dance well, and in all that relates to 
what may be called the mechanical 
part of social intercourse, they appear , 
to great advantage. Nothing can 
exceed the self-possession of these*, 
pretty creatures, w lime confidence is 
never cheeked by the discipline *of 
society, or the restraints of an educa¬ 
tion width is terminated almost, as * 
Hum a*> it is beguu. There is no child¬ 
hood in America—no j outh—no fresh* 
ness. We look in v ain fof the 

•* Ingeiiui vultus putr, uijcnuique pudoiib. 

or 

*• The modest maid dock'd w itb a blush of 
lionoui, 

WLo-.e ltet do tread grtou piths of jouth and 
love." JUxrai~ 

There is scarcely a step from the 
m hool to the forum—from the nnrsefy 
to the world. Young girls, who in 
England would he all blushes and 
broad and butter, boldly precede their 
mammas into the ball-room ; and the 
code of a mistaken gallantry supplies 
no corrective to their caprice, for 
jouth aud beauty are hem invested, 
with regal prerogatives, and can <lo t 
no wrong. In short, the Americans , 
carry their complaisance to th© 8$x’ 
beyond due bounds-^at least In litUo 
things—for we by no means think 
that the real influence of their wdraett 
is great, notw ltbst.uiding the tame 
and submissive gallantry with which 
the latter are treated in public. We 
doubt w hetlicr the most limited gyno- * 
cracy would tolerate the nso of tobactfs 
as an article of daily diqVor perarit' 
ferocious mprilers to go* onwhipped 
of justice under the name of duels. 
But the absorbing character of*tho 
pursuits of the men forbids any strong 
sympathy betwixt the sexes; and 
jicrhaps tho despotism which the 
w omen exercise in the drawing-roonf 
arises from the fact that all wait res * 
lates to the graces and erabelliahm^ita^ 

. * * - 
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of life Is left entirely to them. We 
, So. mi know that tme ean be avoided 
under the circumstances of the country, 
but it bus a roo$t injurious effect npou 
pojClai intercourse. The Americans of 
tetfh sexes moat tact and gracious- 
ness of manner, and that prompt and 
, spontaneous courtesy which is the 
child of discipline'and self-restraint. 
‘They are seldom absolutely awkward, 

• because they are never bashful; tiny 
have uo mammae honte , because they 
sue all on an equality; hence they 
never fail to display a certain diy 
•ftomposure of bearing, which, though 
not agreeable, is less ludicrous than 
the gmacherie so commonly observed in 
nU classes of English society, except 
"the very highest. 

* It is curious to observe liow the 
manners oi two nations of the same 
origin, and, in a great degree, of 
similar instincts, are modified bv their 

S ditical institutions. Neither the 
ritwh nor the Americans are dis¬ 
tinguished for that natural politeness 
and mvoir nvre, which i.s to lx? found 
moitiffcor less in all other civilised 
■countries. They are both too grave, 
too busy, and too ambitious to by 
themselves out for trifles, which, alter 
all, go bur to make up the sum of 
human happiness. As for the Ameri¬ 
cans, the general a<q>eet ot their 
# -society is dreary and monotonous in 
the extreme. Whatever “our first 
circles ” may say to the cuntiaiy, 
there is a grea + equality of manners, 
ns of other things, amongst them; 
bat if th«f standard is nowhere very 
high, it never Mis so low as with us; 
if there is less refinement and cultiva¬ 
tion amongst the higher classes, (we 
beg Pomus’pardon for the expression.) 
there is on the other hand less gross- 
nyss, certainly less clownishness, 
ataong the mass. Of oourSe there are 
many individuals in this, as in other 
countries, remarkable for natural grace 
and genteel bearing; but live class 
which is pre-eminent in these respects, 


is very small and ill-defined. The 
great national defect is a want of 
sprightliness and vivacity, and an 
impartial insouciance in their iirter- 
wwrse with all classes and conditions 
of men. For if inequality has its 
evils, it has also its charms; as the 
prospect of swelling mountains and 
lowly vale* is more pleasing to theeyo 
than that of the monotonous, though 
more fertile champaign. Now, as the 
relation of patrician and jflebeian. of pa¬ 
tron and client, of master and servant, 
of superior and inferior, can scarcely be 
said to exist in the United States, so 
all the nice gradations of manner 
which are elicited by those relations, 
are wanting also. The social machine 
mbs on with as little oil as possible— 
there is but small room for the exor¬ 
cise of the amenities and charities of 
life. The favours of the great are 
seldom Rewarded by the obsequious¬ 
ness of the small. No leisure and 
privileged class exists to set an 
example of refined and courtly* bear¬ 
ing; but there are none, however 
humble, who may not affect the 
maimers of their betters withont-im- 
pertinonee, and aspire to the average 
standard of the Republic, lienee, 
almost every' native American citizen 
is capable of condtMking himself with 
propriety, if not mttegp, in general 
society'. 'What j jfifc Ffi nc ladies and 
gentlemeu to him^ttHtt lie should stand 
in awe ot them? Simply persons 
who have been smarter or earlier iu 
the field of tortnne tl*«p himself, who 
w ill “ burst up ” some fine morning, 
and leave the road open to others. 
The principle of rotation* is not con¬ 
fined to the political world of < the 
l"nited States, but obtains in every 
department of life. It is throughout 
the same song — 

“ Hue wc go up, up, up. 

And here we go down, down, down.” 

Law and opinion, mid the dretnn- 
stancea of the country, are alike 


* The principle of rotation in office is a favourite crochet of the Democratic party, 
and is founded upon the Republican jealousy of power. General Jackson went bo 
far as to recommend that all official appointments whatever should be limited by 
law to the Presidential term of four years. As it is, whenever a change of parties 
o occurs, a clean sweep is made of all the officers of government, from the highest to 
*he lowest. Custom-house officers, jailers, {*., all share the fhte of their bettors. It 
kf» cudy surprising that the business of the country is carried on as well as It is, under 
the influence of this corrupting system. 
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opposed to the aonunuultion of pro¬ 
perty, so that it is rare for two 
successive generations of the same 
family to occupy the same social 
position. The ease with which for¬ 
tunes arc made, or repaired, is only 

X ailed by the recklessness with 
ch they are lost. Prosperity, at 
some time or other, appears to be 
the birth-right of every citizen; and, 
where all are parvenu* alike, there 
are none to assume the airs of exclu¬ 
siveness, or to crush tlie last comer 
beneath the weight of traditional aud 
time-honoured grandeur. 

»1l is not easy to dismiss the peculi¬ 
arities of our British society in a 
paragraph. Bull, however, to l>e ap¬ 
preciated, must be seen iu the midst of 
his own household gods, with his 
family and bosom friends about him. 
This is what may be callod the uonnal 
state of that fine fellow—aikl here 
Jonathan can’t hold a candle to him. 
American interiors want relief ami 
variety of colouring. Their children 
arc not like tin* children of the Old 
World • thev don't romp, r>rprattle, or 
get mto mischief, or believe ip Bogie. 
They seem to take trrwet rank, from 
the first, as men and women, and are 
quilt 1 inaccessi ble fa nursery humbug 
of an> kind, never a hip- 

pet 1, and eat ad^^Bvpantvv as they 
think proper; thev grow up 

dyspeptic and iwQP&l bevond their 
years. Parents don’t appear to e\er- 
cho am particular functions, masters 
(vv r e again heg Jh'Miis's paidoii lor the 
poverty of the 7 v eru.u nlar) liav e no¬ 
thing magisterial about thcim and 
s>er\ ants v\ on't btoinach even the name, 
at least if they wear white skins, and 
know it. Alter tin 1 first burst ofad- 
mhation at the philosophy ot the 
thing, it grow > tiresome to liv e 
among 4 people who are all so mut It 
alike. Now in England the distinc¬ 
tions of age, aud rank, and sox, sue 
much more strongly marked; while iu 
those countries of Europe which are 
still loss under the intiuouoo of the 
equalising spirit of the age, the social 
landscape is still more variegated aud 
picturesque. With u>, two adverse 
principles are at work; and this is the 
reason wli} our British society is so 
anomalous to ourselves, and so entirely 
be} ond the comprehension of foreign¬ 
ers. „ Whenever our brave Bull in 


thrown into a mixed company abroad, 
or even at home, where the social po¬ 
sition of those with whom he is 
brought into contact is unknown to 
him, there is no end to the blundering 
and nonsense of the worthy fellotr. ijkr 
whore ho will, he is haunted hrp the 
traditions of bis eccentric island, and 
desperately afraid of placing hknadF 
in what be calls a false position. At 
home, he has one manner for his noble¬ 
man, another for his tradesman, an¬ 
other for his valet; aud he would rather 
die than fad in the orthodox intonatfott 
appropriate to each. Who has not 
olwerved the strange mixture of petu¬ 
lance and mmewtise haute which dis¬ 
tinguishes so many of our English 
travellers on the Continent V Decid¬ 
edly, we appear to less advantage in 
public than any people in the world. 
Plate a Briton and an American, of 
average parts and breeding, on based 
a Rhine steam-boat, and it is almost , 
certain- that the Yankee will mix 
up, r-o to speak, the better of the 
two. The gregarious habits Of our 
continental neighbours arc more 
familiar to him than to Mb in¬ 
sular kinsman, and he is not 
tormented like the latter by the per¬ 
petual tear of failing, either in what? 
is due to himself or to others. H» 
manners will probably want polish 
and dignitv; lie w ill be easy rather 
than gituetul. communicative rather 
than atlable; hut lie will at least 
preserve his Republican composure, 
alike in ids intercourse with common 
humanity, or in the atmosphere of 
more courtlv and exclusive circles. 

The art ot pleasing is nowhere well 
understood in the l T nired States; but 
the beauty of the w omen, though tran-* 
sient, is unrivalled while it lasts, anti 
pei haps iu no country Is the standard-* 
of female virtue so high. The for¬ 
mal and exaggerated attention winch 
the sex receives from all danse* in 
public, is at least a proof of the high 
estimation in whieh it is hold, mid * 
must, we think, be put down as an 
amiable trait iu Ihe American 
character. 

We are quite sure, for instance, that 
females ma} trav el unattended iu the 
I T nited {states with far more ease and 
security than in any <\mutry of the 
Old World; and the deference paid to 
them is quite irrespective of the 
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rank of the fair objects—it is a tribute, 
paid to the woman and not to the lady. 
Borne travellers we believe have denied 
this. We can only say, that during a 
pretty extensive tour we d,o not re¬ 
collect a single instance in which even 
the unreasonable wishes of women 
.were not complied with as of course. 
_We did remark with Jess satisfaction 
the .ungracious manner in which 
civilities were, received by these spoilt 
vchiftdren of the Republic—the absence 
: ofapologetic phrases,'and those cour-*. 
"I tesies of voice and expression, with’ 
'Whichw omen usually acknowledge the 
difference paid to their weakness and . 
their- chfjrans.' But this is a national 

- failing. ’ 4The Americans are “too in¬ 
dependent to confess «• sens'd of obliga- 
*tfon, even in the RttieraOnveatio^al 

nfetters of daily intercourse. Tfyey 
. have almost banished from the laji- 
gnage guclt phrases tfs, “Thank you^ 
# “ Ifyouptelstv’ “I beg your pardon^ 
tWfedfce.t The French, ftho are 
i nofhtdfso attentive ty.womcn as tjief 
Ameftaa#|f^^iasg for the politest na- 

- tion intBiir&pe,wb^aiise they know 
'Juj^Ao veit their selfisfapeSfc behegth 

a profusion and plrettj* 

apeet^ms. NduV'ivheii your Yankeejis 
‘Tnvitea t5 Butwhder hi 4 ^nug seat *14 
l»tago or a i*dMroad^arriagc iu fiuffetrr 
. of aihif voyager, he does not hesitate?. 
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for a moment. He expectorates, and 
retires at once. But no civilities are 
Interchanged 5 no smiles or bows pass 
betwixt the parties. The gentleman 
expresses no satisfaction—the lady 
murmurs no apologies. 

Even now wo see in our mind’s eye 
the pert, pretty little faces, and the 
loves of%ounets which flirt and flutter 
along JJroadway in the bright sun¬ 
shine — Lowjum Vale ! In the flesh 
we shall see .them no more.»No more 
Oysters at Downing’s, no more terra¬ 
pin? at Florence’s, no more fugacious 
banquets at'the Aster House. Wo 
have traduced the State, and for us 
there is no return. The commercial 
house which we represent, has offered 
to, renew it§ feeajjdeftee, but it has 
failed to rested' otirs. No amount 
of commission whatever, will tempt 
us to. affront the awful majesty of 
Lynch, t>r to expose "ourselves to the 
tar-and -feathery tortures which he 
prepares for those 1 who blaspheme the 
Republic. We have ordered our 
buggy for the Home Circuit, and 
propose, by a -course of deliberate 
mastieatiqp, and unlimited freedom of 
speech, to repair the damage whichour 
digestion,and we fear oar temper, lias 
sustained duringtravels in “ the 
area of free - *' 
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HOIUE CATOLLIAX.E. 
LETTEB TO EUSEBIUS. 


You arc far more anxious, my dear 
Eusebius, to know somewhat of the 
progress or the result of the Curate’s 
misfortune, than to read his or my 
translations from Catullus. I have a 
great mind to punish that love of 
mischief in 3 * 011 , by burying the whole 
affair in profound secresy. It is for¬ 
tunate for him that you are not here, 
or yon would surely indulge your 
propensity*, and with malicious invent 
tiou put "the whole parish, with the 
Curate, into inextricable confusion. 
It is bad enough as it is. There!—it 
cannot be helped—I must tell yon at 
once the condition we are in, if I 
would have you read the rest of my 
letter with any patience. 

A committee has been sitting these 
two days, to sift, as they pronounce 
them, ‘'the late disgraceful proceed¬ 
ings;'’ so that 3 'Ou soe, they are of the 
school of Rhadamanthus,—condemn 
lirst, and hear afterwards. We have, 
in this little township, two 44 general 
shopkeepers,” dealers in groceries, 
mops, calicoes, c audle s, and the usual 
41 om 11 ium - gat h cryugsLyf household re¬ 
quirements. aBw 

These are greSJInvals— envious 
rivals—back-biting rivals ; both, iu 
the way of tale-bearing, what Auto- 
licns calls himself,’ u pickers-up of 
uneonsidored trines.” And truly*, in 
the trade of this commodity, if in no 
other, this may be called a “ manu¬ 
facturing district.” Now the Curate, 
unhappily, can buy Ids tea and sugar, 
and trifling scatters, but of one—for 
to patronise noth, ^\onld be to make 
cnemiesof both; the poor Curate, then, 
in preferring the adulterated goods 
of Nicolas Sand well, to the adulterated 
goods of Matthew Mitfius, has made 
mi implacable enemy. Really, Euse¬ 
bius, here is machinery enough for a 
heroic poem: for Virgil’s old Lady 
Fame on the top of the roof wc have 
three, active aud lusty—and you may 
make them the Fates or the Furies, 
or what you please, except the Graces. 
Prateapacc, Gadabout, and Brazen- 
stare—there are characters enough 
for episodes; aud a hero—but what, 


you will say, are we to do for a. 
heroine ? Here is one, beat wit of the 
brain of Mathew Miffins, a ready-* 
armed Minerva. You will smile, but 
it is so. The throe above-named 
ladies first made their way to the 
shop of Mr Miffins, narrated ' 1 what 
had passed and what had not. Having 
probably just completed “ sanding the, 
sugar and watering the tobacco^’ he, 
raised both his hands and his eyes, 
and, to lose no time in business, 
dropped them as soon as he decently, 
crmld, aud,, pressing both palms 
strongly on the counter, he asked,,if 
they* entertained any suspicion of % 
particular person as JJeing the objec| 
of the Curate’s most Unbecoming* 
passion ? Lydia Prateapacc remeip- a 
bored, certainly, a name being men¬ 
tioned— it was Lesby or Lisby, or- 
something like that. “ Indeed! ” said 
Midi us, arching his brows, aud signi- , 
ficantly touching the tip of his nose 
with his forefinger — 14 ah 1 indeed*! a, 
foreigner, depeiid upon it—a Lisbon 
lady; that, ?i 1 s the capital of* 
Portugal, where them figs comes from. 
Only think, a foreign lady—a lady 
from Lisbon — that is too bad!” to 
which the three readily assented. “I 
doubt uot, ladies,” he continued,it’a 
one of them foreigners as lives Beat« 
Ashford, about five miles oft*—where 
1 knows the Curate goes two or three 
times in a week.”. 

Thus, Eusebius, is OatuUus'sf>sbia, 
who herself stood for another, eon-, 
verted into a Portuguese lady, whom 
the Curate visits some five miles off¬ 
er, as the three ladies say, protects. ; 

If you ask how I came by this s 
accurate information, learn that -our " 
Gratian's John was at the further 
counter, making a purchase of mole- 
traps, and saw and heard, and reported. ’ 
The first meeting was held in MiffinS’ r 
back-parlour; but fame had beat qp * 
for recruits, and that was found far 
too Small; so they have adjourned toe 
the Blue Boar, where, the tap being 
good, and the landlord a busybody, 
they are likely to remain a little lodger 
than Muzzle-brains can sec to draw 
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:jttn A Report. The Curate’s door is 
fwnlked, and adjacent walls—" No 
,dCsfing,” "The Clerical Judaa,” 
(W Who Kissed the School-mistress?” 
^ifiad many such-like morsels. But if 
fttne has thus beep playing with the 
'.Ifgtoigoscope of lies, multiplying and 
»prteg egpry one its match, she has 
Mkeime shown them about through 
_Aer magnifying glass, and brought the 
( ikmi distantly circulated home to the 
'poor Curate. In a little town a few 
Smiles pff, it has been reported that 
f Wm Lydia Prateapaee ha* been 
obliged to “ sW'Oar the pace against 
< hip),” winch “ &w earing the peau ” is, 
*jn most cases, a declaration ot war. 

Meanwhile the Curate has taken 
his cue, to do nothing ami say nothing 
Upon the subject; and, as in all Ins 
misadventures, that was the part 
token by Yoilck, it his trieuds do not 
rescue him, he mat have Yorick's 
penalty. Thus much at present, uiy 
dear Eusebius; I will occasionally 
report progress, but it is now time that 
we resume our translation*, hoping 
.you will find amusement iu our 

BOILS CATC I LIANAS. 

I told you Gr.itinn, worthy vera¬ 
cious Gratiftn, liad hastened away to 
, an Agricultuial meeting, to vindicate 
the charactei of his Belgian eaiiots. 
This vindication inundated us for 
some divswriUi agiiuiltui.il vlsiiois. 
'And Grarian was proud, and, like 
Virgil, “tossed about the dung witli 


dignity.” We saw little of him, and 
wfipn he did appear, “ his talk was 
of bullocks; ” so how could he “ have 
understanding,” at least for Gatullus ? 
Had not a neighbouring fair taken off 
the agriculturists after a few days, his 
ideas, like hi» stick, would have be¬ 
come porcino. He rode his hobby, aud 
at a brisk pace; aud, when a little 
tired of him, stabled him and Uttered 
him, and seemed glad of a little quiet 
aud leg-tapping ia his casy-chair. He 
had worked off the lessened eucite- 
nuiut by an evening’s nap, and awoke 
■ecruited , and, w ith a pleasant smUc*, 
asked the •< ’urate if lie had had re- 
ceutly any communication with hi* 
friend C atullus. 

t’cMU.—We left him, I believe, 
iu tbe very glory of kissing—hia 
insatiable glory. lie now conies to 
a f heck—Lesbia is weary, if he is not. 

Auty.it t-—It h> a mere lovers’ 
quarrel, and is only the prelude to 
woie folly, like the blank green baize 
curtain, between the play and the 
fan e. lie affects anger—a thin dis¬ 
guise he would give worlds to “ kiss 
aud be friehds again." IIIn vexation 
is evident. 

Guaua.n.—A h! it h> an old story— 
aud not the vv ovsc foi that—< oiue, Mr 
Cuiate, show up Catullus in hi* tiue 
motley. lie was priv ileged at lus age 
to play the fool— so are we all at one 
tip.* or another, if we do it not too 
wisely. A wise fool i* the only 
Asiniue.—Now tor Catullus's folly 

(’ c kail. —Thus, then, to himseu.— 


ad catullc*. 

3ad CatuUus, cease your moan, 

Or your folly vou’ll deplore; 

What vou see no more your own, 
Think of as your own no more. 

Once tbe suns shone on you clearly, 
When it was your wont to go 

Seeking her you loved so dearly,— 
Will you e’er love woman so? 

Then those coquetries amusing 
Were consented to by both— 

Bone at least of your free choosing, 
Nor was she so voiy kith. 

Then, indeed, the sens shone clearly, 
Now their light is half gone out; 

She ie loth—and you can merely 
Lean the way to do withoat. 
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Bom CaktUhm*. 

Cease, then, year untimely wooing, 

Steel your purpose, end be strong; 
if she flics yon, why, pursuing, 

Make ffeer sorrow vain and long 7 

Farewell, Fair!—Catullus Imriaw ; 

Where he is, will he remain; 
lie is not a man who pardons 
One that most bo ashed again. 

She’ll be sad in torn, the charmer, 

When the shades of eventide 
Briu# no gallants to alarm her 
No Catullus to her side. 

Lost to every senw> of duty, 

Say, what can sou, will yon do? 

Who’ll find out that sou have beauty? 

Who'll bo hned in turn by .sou '( 

Whose w ill you bt> called of right ? 

Whom will vou in future kiss? 

Whose lipj o ill v oil has e to bite V— 

O Catullus, keep to this! 

Git itian. —Well, non, I thiuk % our those sudden breaks of vexation, which 
choice of metre a little too much of 1 >ee, oi f.uicy 1 see, in the original, 
the measured elegiac, tor the huists of Latin. Now," Aquilius, let Us hear 
alternate passion, love, and angei- > on personate the “ vexed lover.” 

Antrim's. An sripsrvi. 

Foolish Catullus—trifling over— 

Dismiss so fruitless an endeavour, 

Let In -gone da v s be da> $ bv -gone, 

Though hue enough some d.ivs have shone,— 

When if s/ir but held up her huger 
Whom vou so fined—and ".rill >ou linger, 

Nor dare to part with—ton observant. 

Wen* at her beck hei humble servant; 

Follow’d her here and there : ami did 
Such things! which site would not forbid— 

Love's follies, w itfiout stint or doubt • 

Oh 1 then vour days shone hneh out. 

But now ’fis quueanother thing,— 

She likes not vour philandering : 

And jou vouiselt! But be it over— 

Act not iigain the silly lover— 

But let her go—be hard as stone; 

So let her go—and go alone. 

Adieu, sweet lady! Tis in vain! 

Catullus is himself again—* 

Will neither Love, w ant, nor require, 

But gives you up as you desire. 

Wretch 1 yon will grieve for this full sore. 

When lovera coimMo you nc more. 

For think yon. fidse'OBO, to what pass. 

Your wretched days will come ? Alas! 

No beauty yours—not one to say 
How beautiful she looks to-day 1 
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Whom will yon have to love—to hear 
f ; Yourself called by his name, his dear ? 

V* Whom will you have to kiss^-be kiss’d 

v And hind your names, in tiw-love twist ? 

Whose lips to bite so?—yes—to bite. 1 
—Catullus, spare thy love nr spite: V 

Be Ann as rock—or conquered quite. J 


; v Curate. —I pTOtest against this as 
*>» translation. * He has indeed, as he 
' professed, brought his puppet Catullus 
"* ’upon the stage, and, like Shakspeare’s 

* had actor, has put more words iu his 
*«iOttth than the author bargained for. 
«■ The very last words are quite contra- 
£ dieted by the text. Catullus does 
**nbt Mnt at the possibility of being 
^conquered, of giving in. 

„ Gratia^.— Oil! that is always 
’'l^lplietl in these cases. Besides Ca¬ 
talina, evidently doubts, or he would 
not have so enforced the caution ; 

* “Attn, Catullc”—the translation may 
hi a little free, but still admissible. 

*» Aquiuus.—M y friend the Curate 
committed tlie fault himself, if it 
#be* one: his “O Catullus,. keep to 
tliisl” so evidently means, If you do 
not, it is all over with yon. 


Gratiakt. — Give, me the book*— 
Oh I—I see we have next that very 
elegant and very affectionate welcome 
home to his friend Verannius, on his 
return from Spain, whither he had 
gone with Caius Fiso. There is much 
heart in it, and true joy and gratnla* 
tion. This is the sort of welcome 
that throws a sunshine upon the path 
,of the days of human life.. There is 
no trouble when friend greets friend. 
Have you translated tins ? 

Aquirius.— I fear your eommemla- 
tiori will resemble too rich a frame to 
a poor .picture, and make all more 
dingy by the glow of the genuine gold. 

But here I venture to oiler my 
translation :—the warmth of the ori¬ 
ginal—the tenderness, is not perhaps 
in it: 


AD VKUANMCM. 

Sweet friend, Verannius, welcome home at last! 

Had I a thousand friends, all were surpass’d 
By my Verannius! Art thou home return’d, 

To thine own household gods, arid hearts that yearn’d 
To greet thee—brothers happy in one mind, 

And thy dear mother, too,—all fond, all kind ? 

O happy, happy news! and uow again 

To see thee safe! and hear thee talk of Spain— 

Its history, places, people, and array, 

Telling of all in thy old pleasant way! 

And shall I hold thee in a friend’s embrace, * 

Gaze on thy mouth, and iu tlitne eyes, and trace 
The features of the well-remember’d faw*! 

Oh, if one happiest man on earth there be, 

Amongst the happy, 3, dear friend, am he! 


Curate. —Tin's Verannius, and his 
friend Fabfillus, seem to have been 
s. upon the most intimate j and familiar 
terms, with our poet. * Little presents, 
pledges of their mutual friendship, 
bad doubtless been given and re- 
f ceived. Catullus elsewhere complains 
\ against Marrucinus Asinius, that he 
» had stolen a handkerchief, s6nt him; 

out of SjS&in by Verannius and Fabul- 
» lus.' 

■ Aquiuus.—Have vou not trans¬ 

lated it? 


Curate. —No. 

Aquiuus. — I have, and will read 
it, after yours to Verannius: and il is 
curious as showing that the Romans 
had the practice of using handker¬ 
chiefs, or napkins, of value,—perhaps 
such a fashion as is now revived by 
the other sex,—and embroidered with 
,lace. 

‘ Grattan. —Now, Mr Curate.—If 
you let our friend digress thus, wo 
shall never have your version. 
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, CURATK.— " AD VERAJmiUM. 

lily friend, the dearest and the best. 

E’en though ten thousand I possess’d!— 

My own Veranoius f art thou come 
To meet again thy gods of home, 

And brethren that bo well agree 
Together, and in loving thee— 

And come to thy sweet mother, too ? t 
O blessed news 1 aud it is true, 

That 1 shall sec thee safe at last; 

And hear thee tell thy travel pass’d— 

Of Spanish places, things, and tribes, 

(While every word my heart imbibes,) 

In thine old way shall I embrace 
Thy neck—end kiss tliy pleasant face ? 

Find me the happy where you can, 

I still shall be the happiest man. 


OtutiAN.—What arc we to have 
neats- 

Atpfrtius —An invitation to din¬ 
ner, or, os the Homans made it, 
supper—anti a cui ion, im it ition it is 
Fabullus, to whom it was addressed, 
was companion to lus P.end Vettiu- 
nius—and both wcic with the pesti- 
lent Piso, m Spain 
Oikais.. —Aud brought little out 
of it; but returned poorer than they 
went—as did, it should sftenl, Catul¬ 


lus himself fiom Bithynia. Sotbftt I 
should imagine the invitation to Fa- 
bull us was a mere Jest Upon theii- 
mutual poveity. For it does not 
appear that Tibullus was in a con¬ 
dition to indulge in luxuries. 

Atp iihs. —Perhaps when t the 
invitation was sent, Catullus was not 
aware that his fiieml had been as 
unsuccessful, pnder I’iso, as ho bad 
himself been under Memmins. Thus 
stands the mv itation.— 


ad t Altman w. 

A few days hence, my d< ar Fabullus, 

If the gods grout j ou that high favour, 

* You shall sup well with your Catullus, 

For, to ensiuo the dishes’ savour, 

YouiM'lt shall latoi, aud shall mil us 
Host Quits— md wines of choicest flavour. 

And with vou In mg voui lass—tun—laughter- 
A ll plenty uoi i ■ mfine y our wishes 
l'o siijunnumeraly dishes , — 

Bring all—and pnj the piper after. 

Huh be youi faie—and all flint ion, 

Haste < leg ini e, and sw i et discourses 
Fauuliir, ou that one condition. 

Foi, ti nth to tell, uiv w icUhcd purse is 
In its last stage of manition, 

And not a single com disburses: 

A cobweb’s over it, and in it— 

That Spider Want there loves to spin it. 

Sotting aside tliis 1 ick of coffer, 

Which yon can well supply. Fabullus, , 

Accept good welcome—and I offor, 

For company, 3 our fiiend Catullus. 

Yet, though so hard my puise’s case is, 

With such rare unguents I’ll present 30 a, 

Compounded by the Loves and Groces 
For my dear girl, that yon shall scent yon 
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With perfumo nwre divine than roses; 

And after, pray the gods, within you, 

To change sense, nerve, bone, muscle, sinew, 

And make you all compact of noses. 


Curate. —There you are again 
'bolting out of the course. Sending 
poor Fabullus to market, without 
money in liis purse, —not a word in 
the original of fruit-culling and “ pay- 
' ng the piper.” 

Aquilius. —If Gratinn had not the 
book in his hand, I would boldly as¬ 
sert that it is all there. Ho will ad¬ 
mit it is the entire meaning. 

Cura ie. —With the elegant diction, 
* l paying the piper,” indeed 1 “ ILvc 
Si, inquam, attulerih, venuste uo&tei.” 


Grattan. —Well, I almost think 
“ venuste uoster,” “ my good follow,” 
or “ my pleasant follow,” will allow the 
freedom of the translation, for it is a 
free and ea*y appellative. Come, 
then, Curate, let us have your accu¬ 
rate version. 

Curate. — Perhaps yon may think, 
when you hoar it, that I am in the 
same predicament of blame with 
AqniUus, and that my criticism was a 
ruse, to divide the censure pretty 
equally. 


AT) TAIU LLVSl. 

Fabullus, if the gods will let y on, 

Define a table T will sot you, 

A feu day's hence, with welcome hearty, 

To my domestic dinner-party. 

That is to say—you bring the food, 

(Which must be plentiful and good,) 

With wine—lenn mix ring. I presume, 

For one fair girl 1\ e alw .im ooin 
On these conditions y )u shall dim* 

Luxurious, boon-companion mine. 

Seeing that vour Catullus’ pnist 
lias nouglit but tobvu bs lelt to nurse, 

1 tan but gi\o you in lettun 
The lot es that undiluted bum; 

Aud, something sweetei, neater still— 

A scented migiient I’ll imjiait. 

Which Venus and her Lot es distil 
To please the gill that owns my heart 
Which when you smell, this boon—this solely 
You’ll ask the gods to momposc; 

And metamorphose you, and wholly, 

To ouecAteiibhe Donum nose. 


Aquiltus. —What nose would a 
jMEoman wish to hate * T object to Ho¬ 
lman, though it is uot a bad one tor 
the purpose. The metamorphosed 
would certainly have a ballad written 
on him and sung about the streets. 
Write it, aud call him “The Man- 
mountain, or real and undoubted Pio- 
montory of Noses.” 

Gkaiian. -t-ll should seem they 
were like enough to feast—like their 
gods they «o uieverently prayed to— 
jpn the smell aud the smoke only; so 
' they needed good noses and bad appe¬ 
tites. There is something a little ab¬ 
rupt .in the latter part, which I doubt 
if I like: the Loves and Graces should 


not be nude parties to the making of 
•Hull a monster; and as monstn is 
now-a-days an adopted adjective, fol¬ 
low the fashion ot speech, aud e<dl it 
“One extensive Moustcr-Nosc.”— 
Weil, what next? # 

Aquiiai s.—A little piece of extra¬ 
vagant badinage It seems Calvin 
Lieiniuh bad sent Catullus a collection 
of miserable poems, and that, too, on 
commencement of the Saturnalia, de¬ 
dicated to joy, and freedom fiom care 
and annoyance. Our author writes to 
complain of the malicious present. 
There is some fora*, and a fair fling of 
contempt at the bad poeta of the day 
in it. 
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AD CALVUM LlCtsmjM, ORfcTOKEM. 

Now if I loved you less, my friend, 

Facetious Calvus, than the&e eyes, 

You meilt hatred iu such wise 
As men Vattuius bate. To send 
Such stuff to mo i Have I been rash 
In word or tle&l ? The gods forefend’ 

That >ou should kill me with such trash, 

Of vile and deleterious verso— 

Volumes on "volumes without end, 

Of ignominious poet-, w or&e 
Than their own woiks May gods be pliant, 

And grant me this that poison—pest 
Light on ’em all, and on that client 
Who sent 'em y ou; and 3 ou in jest 
Trau-fei them, odious, and mephitic, 

Aud exec ruble 1 supped ’em 
Sent a ou by that giammamu critic, 

Sulla. If so, and 3 on have lost 
No pmious labour to collect ’em, 

’Tiswill indeed, and little cost 
To 3011,,with malic c afou thought, 

To s< net (ami with mtent to kill him. 

And mi this bio—cd (lav. when nought 
But suminban |nv- should fill lum) 

Yoiu tnend Catullus such a -tt 
Of muiduous autliois but the debt 
III pay be c \011 with vou vet— 

Foi no peiiuiious tnend 1 -pue*. 

At iail> dawn, eu the sun shine, I 
\\ i*l 11-e ind 1111- n k -hop ancl stall, 

Collect voni Cash and \quiiu, 

And that Mith nu- aud with caie 
Andddigenie, will liavc all sent 
To von, tor a like pum-hmeut 
Hence, poets' with vour pngliug chimes; 

Heme, miseiable-' h ilt and lame, 

Be oil, 30 tumble 1- ol oiu time- 1 
I send 3 ou pac km vv hence 3 e c ame. 

(JitAriw— Kicking about the vo- have written about them. And I 
lumes, doubt te—, as the k * Filend ol conic— I don t see much in what ha 
Humanity did the “Noedj haute- ha- w title 11 This buffoon-, how- 
giiuder ” * ivei, wa- 110 fool, but a man of wit 

Ci it vri —I did not translate that— ind -en-e 

for T thought thv autlmi- might ca-ily Atp 11 u - —Yes,—and Catullus 
have beeu burned tor writing bad writes to Vairus specially about him* 
verses (no hint to vou, Acpiiliu-, no- J have translated that Mb. Ham 
thing personal); and that Cult us Li- it is.— 

» inius. liaving that remedy, nec d not 

AD v vuiuvr. 

This man Stfffonu-, whom vi*u know, 

Vairns, is not without some show 
Of parts, and gitt ot speech be fitting 
A man of sense \ et he mistakes 
IKs talents woudrou-lv, ancl makob 
His thousand versts at a sitting. 

And troth, he makes them look their boat: 

For, not content with palimpsest, 
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He 1ms them twit on royal veHum, 
Emboss’# and gilded, rubb’d and polish’d; 
Bat read ’em, and you wish abolish’d 
The privilege to- make or soil ’em. 

Yon read them, and the man is quite 
Another man: no more polite— 

No more “theman about the town,” 

But metamorphosed to a down— 

Milker Of goats', a hedger, digger, 

So thoroughly is changed his figure, 

So quite unlike himself. ’Tbs odd, 

Most strange, the man for wit so noted, 
Whose repartees so much w ere quoted, 

Is changed into a voiy clodl 
And stranger still—he nc\ cr seems 
Quite to himself to be him&elf, 

As when of poctiy he dreahis, 

And writes and write*, and fills his reams 
With poems destined for the shelf. 

We aie deceived—in this twin-brothers 
All. There’s one a anity betw cen'ns, 

And our self-know lodge stands to screen us 
From our true portraits Know ing others, 
We ticket each man with his vice; 

And find, most accurately nice, 

In all a something of Suflenus. 

Thus every man one knowledge lacks; 

Onr error is—w e 1 ead the score 
Of each man as he w alks before, 

And bear our tickets at our backs. 


Gratia*. —True, indeed—as old 
Kbles mostly are. There is in them 
the depth of wisdom acquired bj ex¬ 
perience 

Curate. —I fear experience alone 
won’t do much. It seems thrown 
away upon most people. They con¬ 
tinue follies to the end. I suppose 
’ Cicero thought himself a poet; though 
it may be doubted if he wrote the line 
as Juvonal gives it, 

“ 0 fortunatam natam xne'eonbule Ramus.” 

Perhaps most men’s natural common 
sense has a less* wide range than they 
tMnk. For there arc some things ob¬ 
vious to all besides, that the wisest 
cannot see. 

w Aquiuus. —Cicero was less likely 
to see any d^ect in himself than most 
men. Me had consummate vanity— 
•whi^inust have,led him intoruany a 
ridiftgous position. But there were 
-HO Boswells in those days. I neves 
coUld nnderstandhow it is that so great 
an admiration of Cicero lfas come over 
Jpankiad. Even in language he has 


had an evil influence; and our litera¬ 
ture for a long peuod was tainted with 
it. Sensible himself, he taught the 
art of wiiting fluently without sense. 
The flow and period—theesw vidtatur 
—a style too common with us less 
than half a century ago—you might 
read page after page, and pause to 
wonder what you had been reading 
about* The upper current of the book 
did not diatuvb the under current of 
your own thoughts, pci haps aided by 
the lolling music. 

Cubail. —The vanity of Cicero 
was too manifest. It is a pity, for the 
'sakp of his reputation, that the letter 
to his friend, in winch he requested 
him to write his life, is extant. To 
tell him plainly that it is the duty of 
a Mend to exaggerate his vii tnes, is a 
mean vanity—unworthy such a man. 

Gratia*. —Come, come! let him 
rest; ottr business it with Catullus. 
Curate, let ns have your translation. 

Curate. — I pass by the account of 
Suffeuns, as well as some other pieces, 
and come to that very short one in 
which he complains of the mortgage 
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which is on his villa. It is a wretched vm scarcely worth translating ; *-* * 
pun on the word “ opponere," and take however : 

*- » , 

ad runzux. * > 

Yon, Furins, ask against what wind 
My little villa stands— 

If Austcr, or Favonius kind 
Who comes o’er western lands, 

Or cruel Boreas, or that one 
That rises with the morning sun? 

Alas—it stands against a breeao 
Wliioli beats against the door, 

Of fifteen thousand sestcices, 

And twice a hundred moie. 

I challenge you on earth to find ( 

So foul and pestilent a wind. - . , 

i 

Curate. —Not the march—but the ' 
>woep of intellect spoke thero. 

Aqrirjus.— And spoke not amiss: 
it was merely to see if he had a mind ) 
to be cured. [ 

G rati an. —Perhaps you have trans* . 
luted that sweep’s language better 
than your passages from Catullus. 

AoViuvh.—I did not attempt 
translate that Httle piece,—but ran 
quite out of course, as the Carats 
w onld tell me, in a long paraphradft. 
The idea is, however, furnished by 
Catullus,—so 1 dedicate it 


* AD FUKIUM. 

Ypu ask me if my villa lies 
Exposed to north, east, west, cj south : 

I answer,—every wind that flics, • 

Flies at it, anil with open mouth. 

From every quarter vv inds assail, 

But that w bioli conies from quarter-day, 
Thongh it fimr times a-year prevail, 

It does but whistle, and not pay. ”* 

Some blow from far, and some bard by; 

OtM>, mortgage-wind, takes shortest journey, 
Only across the way from Sly, 

And blastsufrith “ power of attorney.” 

But what is worse than windy racks is, 

My windows leak at every pane, 

And are not tight ’gainst rates and taxes, 
it My roof and doom let in the rain— 

The only let my vlHa knows. 

So that with taxes, wind, and wet, 

From whatsoever point it blows, 

My house is blown upon unlet. ' , * . 


Aquit.ivs.—W hat! do yon look for 

* wind on earth,—it blows over it; 
and catch it who can. 

• Gbatian. —It blows cvejy where. 
The worst I know is that which blows 
down the chimney. And that rewinds 
me to tell yon what a town-bred 
chimney-sweeper .said, tin* other dav, 
to a friend of mine, in the v allej 
yonder, who wanted to have a smoky 
chimney cured. My iiieud inquired 
if he could teach it not to smokt. 
■“ Jlow can 1 tell V’* said he, “ I must 
take ont a brick first and look into his 
intellect*,” 
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Now, I hope my Mend the Curate translation. I say nothing of adden- 
wftt admit so far to be rather a lengthy da—thus:— 


“ Winds blow, and crack your checks,”—alack, 
Who said it, wanted house and halls, 

Nor knew winds have no cheeks to crack, 

In short crack nothing but my walls. 

My friends console—“ the winds will drop: ” 
’Tis equal trouble to inj mind; 

For if it tumbles on the top, 

Yon know I cannot tin sc tin mud. 

To sum up all—for its lo( ation; — 

The question's of import™ ce vital,— 

In Chaucerv—w retched situation ; 

A rascal thcie disputes my title 


Ctjbate. —You are coming it prettv lines, a < heeling glass may set thing* 

itrong, and quite blowing ti]» ('atullus to rights a little. Here, then, i» what 
With your hurricane of winds. After in' sjyq to his nine-server: — 
ill the houseliold miseries in 3 our 

All PT I RT AI 

Boy, that at mv diinking-hout 
Sen est old Faieinian out, 

Fill me faster aqw, and quicker, 

; v With the spirit-stirring liquor. 

So Fosthumia's law doth sav 
Mistress ot the feast to-dav; 

She more vinous than the grape. 

Springs of wait r— bane of wine— 

Where v e please h»i me and mine, 

Avaunt, 1>< gom , C"( ape 1 
Emigrate to men demuie. 

Mj bumper is Thjonian jmie 


Gbawast. — I am afraid, Curate, 
that if you were to take what 3011 
please to call “the cheeriug glass,” 
such as the jade Posthumia would 
recommend, we should have to put 
you to bed pretty early. It w a-, the 
Custom, it should seeing of the ancients 
to make a throw of the dice to deter¬ 
mine the arbiter of the feast—to ap¬ 
point the drinking. Who threw 
(three sixes) was the mnyktu; but 
the magibtra is a novelty; a “ Venus 


Ebria,” whose drinking law would 
throw all; for “ wine is a *wrestler, 
and a shrewd one too.” 1 loesn’t Shak- 
spea 1 e sa> so t ]S ow for 3 our version, 
Aqui’ius. 

Aqi iiaus. — Curate w ill say, I am 
not so dose to the original. But, on 
such a subject, we may be allowed to 
walk not quite straight; —alittle zig- 
zaggy. Spite the coming criticism 1 
venture:— 


ab rrutrw STTTiM, 

(To hu Wmo-aerver.) 

Pour me out, boy, the generous juice, 

The racy, true, the old Falemus; 

Such wines as, to Posthumia’s thinking, 
Are only lit for mortals’ use; 

When in her glory, drunk, and winking, 
The dame would quaff, and wisely learn U£ 
The good old simple law of drinking. 
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Bat water shun;—Henoe, waters I go. 
E’en as ye will, to chill Avernns, 

Or wheresoe’er ye please to flow ; — 

Be drink for all the dull, the slow, 

The sad, the serious, the phlegmatic; 
But leave this juice, this pure stomachic, 
Its own, its unadulterate glow;— , 
This—tliis alone is genuine Bacchic 1 


*? v 


“ Why,” replied the old man, 
think, most dnml> critturs 


“Ido, 

knows 


Okatiajt.—W ell,' then, that most 
be our parting cnp for the night, and 
a pretty good “ night-cap ” it is. I 
was airaid, Aquilius, when you came 
to the “ phlegmatic 1 ” you would rhyme 
it to rheumatic,” and so on to the 
“ •water-cure. ” You know' that is 
recommended in rheumatic cases; but 
perhaps you don’t know that I tried it. 
I had tiie water-drinking, the wet 
sheets, and all the rest of it. 

Aqm-ivh.—And are here to tell 
of h! 

Ghatian.—Y es. and leturu to the 
old tap, (tapping his thijjh and leg 
•pretty snuutly;) and I suppose I must 
ituk to it. 

(Vis vin.—A medical friend told 
me the other day of it discussion upon 
this subject, which 1 thought very 
amusing, as he narrated it remarkably 
well, imitating the tones and dialect 
(.Somersetshire) of at least one ol the 
speakers. He had some years betoie 
attended ail old man in the country— 
a farmer w ell to do in the world-—a 
man of a on strong natural under¬ 
standing, but entirely uneducated. 
He had lost sight of him for some 
yearn, w hen, not long since, he was 
sent for to the nldfarm-honso. Instead 
of the old stone floor, there was a 
carpet laid down, and an air of smart- 
lies-, ov er every thing, w hieh he liad 
never seen before. It turned out, th.it 
tire old man’s daughter had married. a 
smartish man, the husband, was in 
the room, and to show his general 
knowledge of things, and acquaintance 
with the world, he* advocated the 
water-cure, and questioned my medi¬ 
cal friend as to his opinion. A voice 
from the chimney-corner (the settle 
in it) cried out, “ It ain’t na'tral.” 
My friend had not before seen the 
old man, he was so retired into the 
recess. After having given liis opin¬ 
ion to the bridegroom, lie turned to 
his old acquaintance, and said “ You 
remarked that it is not natural. 
What do you mean by natural ?” 


w hat’s good for ’em; and when a ilog’S 
pick doesn’t he eat grass V If a sheep’ll 
ill, don’t he lick chalk or salt if n® 
can get it? And if a beast’s ill,'’ (t 
forget what he said was the cure for a 
Vast);—“ but did you ever see any off 
them go and lie down in the water, 
or fill themselves wi’ it? There 1 ® 
plenty of it in ditches, and every 
w here else, too, hereabouts. No, yon 
never did.” Then, looking up in th® 
face of his orator son-in-law, fee 
added, “ And you don’t know why 
von never sec’d it, nor why they douv 
do it. No, 1 know yon don’t. Vy, I 
do— because they ha* got more zense,” 
This was said with a kind of con¬ 
tempt which was quite a floorer to 
the new w Deal re 

(Jrvjiajj. —Thanks for the story ! 
now that is just the sense that I have 
acquired at some cost, and no cure; 
but I didn’t get at it naturally aa 
your old iriend did. Ho now tor 
sleep, ami good-night. 

The ('urate and I did not part so 
soon Time flew, and wo seemed to 
shorten the night—“noetem ratio 
set mono,*’ as sayeth Virgil of pdOV 
Dido, who must have found the con- 
velation considerably flag with the 
stupid .Eneas. 

‘•Noetem vario sermonc trahebat-— 
it was a sad c/tag. It must have 
become very tiresome, a little wfcflp 
before that, when ill-mannered 
drank up all the wine, and buried hi® 
face in the cup, “plcno so proluit 
auro.” And they had been obliged 
to vosort to singing, always the rctoge 
from the v isililc awkwardness c£ 
nothing to oay. And here 1 cannot but 
remark, Eusebius, what dull thing* 
tlieir songs must hav e been on natin^t 
philosophy, snn, moon, and ska®*— 
songs, Virgil tells you, edited % tfe® 
old Astronomer-general Atlas. Bat 
as this was before the foundation of 
Borne, they had not that variety tor 
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nqfr qtjflfl , which was as modi in his few indulgences that way he a 
'•fbskjcm afterwards in Some as secret. He will mend in time. For 
I'lktQgpnqta Melodies in England, as we so it happens, that though the longer 
jjipfun from Mr Macaulay, and his wo live the more we have to laugh 
Lfarif'Bten and edition of the “ Lays.” at, we lose considerably our power of 
”lSey had no piccolo pianofortes in laughing. And that—between onr- 

A 

__ honest 

man—mind” I say faw/A: when Shak- 
speare says 

“ A is^t may smile and smile. 
And be a ■villain,” 


naa no pwomo {hsohrm m laugnmg. abu iuau-—««- 
tibose days, or they t^puid have had selves bo it said, Edsebins—is, I think, 
tnowething lighter than the Lays, os a strong proof of onr deterioration. A 
f the better after-supper Poet calls it—a man, to laugh well, must be an ho 

wsnn mind T OMV lmtnlt • wVlPTI Si 


** Something mote exquisite still.* 

But *1 am apparently, Eusebius, 
)$A|ing the Curate to sleep or to 
, meditate upon his own unhappy con¬ 
ation, while I thus turn the current 
!W my talk upon you. Unhappy 

*_aiil_ T_ti IT.. A /,AMn ifvVknnv 


he purposely says smile, in con¬ 
tradistinction to laugh. He can- 


OX HJY XBJ& UUUII yuu, -*— _ ’ * ' _ , a 

"rendition, did I say ? ‘lie seems to bear . not laugh and be a villain. A man 
'it wonderfully lightly; and once or cannot plot and laugh. A man may 

av. 4>Wj-i niiLi/iOt It flu. H 0/111 ntPlla 


twice, when the subject has been men¬ 
tioned, indulged in an in ei crenel 
3 «Ugh. ifow, I know you vv ill a->k 
how a laugh can be irreverend. 
Don’t you know the world veil 
enough, Eusebius, to know, that before 
a very gieat number ot men, u omen, 
And children, a curate must not laugh, 
dar© not laugh—'blessed indeed, and 
divested of the wretched rags of 
humanity, if he cannot laugh. None 
but a Bishop, or a Dean, who, in the 
ejesof the many, is a kind of extra- 
parpchialnonentitv, tan really,in these 

_ . . - J* __. -- 1 . ... A? — — X. v m XnUlmiV 


be much less innocent even when ha 
thinks himself devout, than in his 
hour of merriment, when he assuredly 
has no guile; but a man may even pray 
with a selfi'-h and a narrow mind, and 
his v ery praj ers partake ot his iui-^ 
(jnity; no bad argument for a pre¬ 
scribed form. A man that laughs 
well is your half-made* friend, Eusebius, 
from the moment you hoar him. It 
is better to trust the car than the eye 
in this matter—such a man is a man 
after v our own heart. After your oun 
ht ait', did I say, Eusebius? Words are 


narocniainonenmv,tanreaiiy,Hi ujwu , 

tirmy of severe reprobation tor trilling the igne* fatui to thoughts, and lead 
peccadillo*, afford to laugh; aud they to strange vagar^v-of^v hich ^ you 


had better do it in private, and with 
aprons off—never betore the Chapter, 
who all, themselves, laugh in private. 
•Man, you know, is the onl\ risible 
Creature; but a Curate must begin 
to know, from the moment lie has put 
on his surplice, that he is to discard 
At ocace, and for ever, this hnman and 
irreverend instinct. Had yon Jived 


lane here a specimen; bnt these few 
words remind me to tell you an 
anecdote, in this lull of the Jlou* Ca- 
tnUknuF, which I woi'ld on iw account 
keep from you. And yon will see at 
once in it a largo history hi the epi¬ 
tome and the very pith of a fable- 
such as ASsop’B. Bnt I assuri you it 
is no fable, but the simple plain truth; 

. 1 t .. !ii . —£.» !» I Sul it. 


in the triumphal days of the Puritans, * flml I will vouch for it,, for 1 had it 
what penalties would you not have from the mouth of our friend b,, tbo 
had-to undergo, what bufferings and truest, honcstest of- men, who saw 
duckings, ere you could finally have with his own eyes, and heard with his 
overcome your strong natural wicked own earn, the peraon^nndthesayin^. 


propensity, and have sobered down, 
and riveted in iron gravity and 
mnnweness those flexible, those mock¬ 
ingly flexible features of j ours. As it 
Is, in these days of “revival,” you 
only meet with considerable contempt, 
and evil opinion, which, as it comes 
rather late upon you, comes as an 


fk was travelling some time ago, be¬ 
yond the directions of railroads, in a 
ooach. There were two companions 
.—preachers as he found, self-dubb’d 
Reverends of somo denomination or 
other, besides that reverend one of 
their own. Their conversation, as ia 
usual with them, was professional, 

« i . -i* ii • a_Tn 


mauler 1HM5 upvu vvBit-D tw ‘ . T ’ 

amusing novelty and additional pro- and they spoke of their brethren, in 
vocative. But you maybe sure what speaking of diffeicnt preachers, one 
you can afford to do, the Curate can- was mentioned, of whom one ortno 
ipwt. For the present, therefore, let speakers said emphatically Now 
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that’s what I sail a really good man 
—that’s a mm after my men heart—a 
man quite after my owu heart!” The 
other arid with rather doubtful andhe- 
sitatin g eon firm ation, “Ye-s.” “You 
don’t seem to think so highly of him 
as Ido," aaidthefirat speaker. “Why," 
replied the doubter, “ I can’t say Ido; 
remember some time ago he 
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you 

jailed) and certainly upon that occa¬ 
sion he behaved very ill to, not to say 
cheated ,his creditors.” “Ah!"saidthe 
first commcndator again, “that is very 
likely—I should have expected that of 
him.”—Henceforth, Eusebius, when¬ 
ever I hear such a commendation, I 
shall look out for a map of the gentle¬ 
man's heart who ventures upon this 
mode of expressing his admiration. 
Oh! what a world we live in! This 
is a fact which would have been im¬ 
mortal, because true and from nature, 
in the hands of Le Sage; «and is 
worthy of a place in a page of a 
modem “ Gil Bias." 

And so all this digression has arisen 
from a laugh of the Curate’s, to whom 
it is time to turn; or you will think 
we have been but bad company to 
each other. I will, however, end 
this passage with the remark, that a 
man may do a worse thing than laugh, 
and happy is lie that can do a letter. 

The Curate and 1 , then, for the rest 
of the night conversed upon* the 
affair of his, which so unaccountably 
was making no little stir in the place. 
The Curate told mo, he was quite sure 
that liis movements bad been watched; 
for that only yesterday, as he was en¬ 
tering the gate of his friends, the family 
at Ashford, he saw Miffins’s boy not 
far behind him on a ponoy ; and lie 
thinks he came out fur the purpose of 
watching him, for lie had scarcely 
reached the dooi t when he saw the 
lad ride hastily back. The Curate 
.likewise confessed to me, that he did 
entertain some tender sentiments to¬ 
wards one of the inmates, Miss 
Lydia ——, that the family had lived 
mob abroad, and that they had a 
each lady’s-maid, whom on one or 
tfto. occasions he hnd certainly seen 
in tWa township. You see the thread, 
Eusomus, whidh will draw out innu¬ 
merable proofs for such a mind as 
Milfiub’s. * Taking a paper ont of his 
pocket, bo said It was put Into his 
hands as he was coming away, and 
lie hadnotopenedit. “Perhaps," said 


he, “it may throw some light on 
affair, as it was given mo by one wiNfr 
is, I know, on the aUrimportant com¬ 
mittee.” He broke the seal, ready 
laughed hnmoderatelyfarflveminutes, 
and put it into my hands 

“Ret. Sir,- fishing to do the 
handsome to you, and straightforward' 
and downright honest part, the com* 
mittee inform yon that they have re¬ 
ported your misconduct to the Lord 
Bishop, and 1 am desired accordingly 
to send you a copy of their letter. By 
order of committee.—I am, sir, 

“ James Jonas." 

Enclosed was the following, which 
these wiseacres had concocted—and l 
have no doubt it was their pride in 
the composition, and in the penman¬ 
ship, which induced them fo send the 
copy to the Curate. 

“To my Loud, your Lordshif 
the Bishop. 

“We the undersigned, the respect 1 - 
ableiniiabitants parishioners, approach 
most dutifully our Bishop’s worahipftd- 
Lordship. Hoping humbly that you 
will be pleased to dismiss our citrate, 
who, we are credibly informed, and 
particularly by three exemplary ami 
virtuous ladies, they having lJeen 
cautioned against him by one who 
knows him well, and is a friend like¬ 
wise to said ladies, and doing all 
the good kindness he can. We learn 
with sorrow, that our curate has coa- 
fe^cd to unbecomingly behaviour, and 
that he has been seen even kissing* 
My Lord, our w ives and daughters are 
not safe — we implore your Honour’s 
Lordship to dismiss the curate, and 
take them under your protection and 
keeping: We arc informed the curate 
hat a foreign lady, not far from this, 
whom he almost daily visits—and It 
Papist, which is an offence to yoUr 
Lordship, and the glorious Protestant 
cause, to w r hich we are uniformly gad* 
respectfully attached, and to yoafr 
worshipful Lordship very devoted—’* 
here follow the names, headed by 
Matthew Miffins. 

“ And what steps do you intend to 
take V” said I. 

‘ ‘ None whatever,” said ha. 

“ Let it wear itself out. _ I woafy 
lengthen the existence of this sca ndal 
by the smallest patronage. I will a*t 
take it up, so it will uks.* * ’ 

“ Bht the Bishop?" said 1 . ■ 

“ Is a man of sense,” he mgi&ea. 
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“and good feeling; so all is safe in Ms 
hands. 

We parted for the night. 

The Curate called rather oarly the 
following morning, and we thought to 
have an hour over Catullus, and went 
to seek our host Gjgtian. We found 
him in his library in consultation with 
his factotum Jahn. He was eloquent 
on the salting, and not burning Ms 
Weeds, on Hutch clover—‘‘and uiind, 
Jahn,” said he, “every orchard should 
have a pig-stye: where pigs are kept, 
t there apple trees will thrive well, and 
hear well, if there he any bait going ” 
dad he moved his stick on the fiooi 
from habit, as if he were rubbing his 
, pigs’ backs; and then turning to us he 
said,—“Why, Jahn has been telling 
me. strange tilings - Prateapace and 
Gadabout lwv e gone o\ or to the cha¬ 
pel-deft the chinch, not there last 
Sunday. But 1 saw that Brazeu-staic 
there, trying, as she sat just before yon, 
to put you, Mr Curate, out of counte¬ 
nance. Well, Jahn tolls me that the 
Reverend the Cow-doctor preached 
last evening a stirring sermon on the 
occasion, and was verv hot upon tlu 
impurities and idolatiies of the 
* Establishment. 1 And Jahn tolls 
me they don’t speak quite so w ell oi 
me as they should; for w hen he plainly 
fold Mrllins in his own shop, that he 
was sure his master would not counte¬ 
nance any thing wrong, the impudent 
follow only said, ‘May be uot; but he 
and Ms matter might not be of the 
same opinion as to what it> wrong.’ 
The rogue! 1 should like to have put 
all his weights iu the inspector’s 
scales.” 

“Tea,” quoth Jahn, “butl am ’most 
ashamed to toll yout honour what 
Tom Potts, the, exciseman, said, who 
happened to be present ” 

“ Out with it, by all means, Jalin,” 
said our friend. 

“ Well then, sir, as true as you me 
there, he said that your honour was g 
very kind gentleman, and your word 
was worth any other ten men’s in most 
things; but where it might be to get 
a friehd out of trouble, aud, for aught 
he knew, foe either, why then, he 
thought your honourmight fib a bit.” 

“barely, ’ said Gratian, “he didn’t 
say quite that i ” 

“Yes,” quoth Jahn, “quite that, 
and more ; something remarkable.” 


“Remarkable!” said I,— “what 
could that be? ” 

“Why, something I shan’t forget; 
and 1 don’t think it was religious and 
propei,” Sind John; and lowering his 
voice, aud addressing me and the 
Curate rather than his master, he add¬ 
ed, — “He thought his honour had a 
kind heart, too kind; fin that if Bcl- 
zebnb should come of a wet and dark 
night, and knock at his honour's door, 
and just say iu a humble voice that he 
was weary and foot-sore, that his 
honour would be suie to take him in, 
giv e him a bed, and a stiff tumbler of 
brandy aud water, and send for the 
lamer in the morning to ficsb shoe 
him unknowingly; for he would make 
him stoop, put las claws on the ground, 
and throw a blanket over him, and 
make the farrier believe that, out of a 
whim, lie w as only a shoeing a great 
big goal.” 

(iratian laughed at the whimsical 
idea of the i \i isoman, tulled him a 
tine and good spint-gaugei, then giv¬ 
ing some sliaip tap*, to las Iiip, his 
knee, and liis legs with his stick, iow* 
fiom his seat, and said, “tome, l ‘mate, 
you aud I must tak< a w alk amongst 
these people, and see w hat we can do 
it is most time to put a stop to this 
mischievous absmdity, aud, I tear me, 
ol our ow n making ” 

Jm ay thev w eut, and I put lip my 
remaining translations iuuu Catullus, 
took down a book, read awhile, and 
then meditated tins lettei toyou Aud 
now, my dear Eusebius when you 
publish it in Maga, as you did my last, 
folk will say—“Why, what is all this 
about? Uom Catulhaiuv f Jt is no 
su< ii tiling.” Be it, then, 1 say, w bat 
you will. Ho you think 1 am writing 
an essay ?—no, a letter, and 1 may, it 
I please, entitle it, as Montaigne did— 
“ On coath horses,” and still make it 
what I please. It shall be a novel, 
it they please, for that is what they 
look tor uow. so let the Curate be 
the hero,—aud the heroine—but must 
it be a love story i Then I won’t fore¬ 
stall the interest, so wait to the end; 
and in my next, Eusebius, we will 
repeat Catullus for the play, and say 
with the announcing “actor, “ ^ con¬ 
clude with an after-piece which Will be 
expressed in the bills.” 

My dear Eusebius, ever yours, 

Aquaics. 
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IXfcSOKS FROM TOG FAMING. 


The two great parties into which 
the country was divided on the sub¬ 
ject of our commercial relations With 
foreign states, maintained principles 
diametrically opposite on the effects 
to be anticipated from the adoption 
of their respective systems. The 
Free-Traders constantly alleged, that 
the great thing wa» to increase our 
importations ; and that, provided this 
was done, government ueed not dis¬ 
quiet themselves about our expor¬ 
tations. Individuals, it was said, 
equally with nations, do not give 
their goods lor nothing. if foreign 
produce of some soit come" in. 
British produce of some soft must 
go out. Both parties will gain by 
the exchange. The inhabitants oi 
this country will devote their atten¬ 
tion to those branches ot industry 
in which we can undersell foreign 
nations, and thev will devote then 
attention to those branches of indus¬ 
try Jin which they can undersell Ufa. 
Neither party will waste their time, or 
their labour, iqion vain attempts to 
rain? produce for which nature lifts 
not giv en them the requisite facilities. 
Both will buy cheaper than they 
could have done if an urtifici.il svs- 
tein of protection had forced the 
national industry into a channel 
which nature did not intend, ami 
experience does not "auction. We 
may be fed by the world, but we will 
clothe the world The abstraction 
of the precious metalt, is wot to be 
dreaded under such a "vstoin, for 
liow are the precious metals got but 
in exchange for manufactured V 'Ilieir 
existence in this country presupposes 
the exit of a proportionate amount of 
the produce of British industry. No¬ 
body gives dollars, any more than 
com, for nothing. Our fanners must 
take to dairy and pasture cultivation 
to a greater extent than heretofore. 
A certain number of agricultural la- 
boi^ps may, it is true, be throwu 
out of employment by the displacing 
of rural industry in making the tran¬ 
sition from the one species of country 
labour to the other; but the evil will 


only be temporary, and they wfll 
speedily be absorbed in the vast 
extension of our-manufacturing (as 
duatry. High prices need never be 
feared under such a system: a* bad 
season is never universal over thfe 
world at the same time; and free-trade 
will permanently let in the superfluity 
of those countries w here food is abun¬ 
dant, to supply the deficiencies of 
those in which, from native sources, 
it is facanty. 

The Protectionists reasoned after aa 
entirely different manner. The doc- 
trim^ of free-trade, they observed, 
perfectly just in their application tfr 
different provinces of tire same em¬ 
pire. ore entirely misplaced if ex¬ 
tended to dillcicnt < ovntues of the 
w< rid, the more (specially if placed 
in simil.tr, or nearly similar, circum- 
btanees. The state bf .smothered or 
open hostility iu which they are in 
general placed to each otbei, if their 
interests are at all at Variance; the 
necessity of sheltering infant manu¬ 
facturing industry from tlio dangerous 
competition of niore adv anced civili¬ 
sation, or -protecting old-established 
agricultural uidustrv from the ruinous 
inroad of rude produce from poorer 
states, iu which it Is raised cheaper 
because money is less plentiful, ren¬ 
der it indispensable that protection 
should exist on both sides. If it 
doch not, the inevitable result wflj 
bo, that the cultivators of the young 
state will de"troy the agriculture Of 
the old one, and the manufacturers Of 
1 ho old one extinguish the, fabrics of 
the young. This effect is necessary, 
and, to all appearance, will ever con¬ 
tinue ; for the experience of every 
age has demonstrated that, so great 
is the effect of capital and dv 3 te#t&Mk* 
applied to manufactures, and so in¬ 
considerable, comparatively speaking, 
their Influence upon agriculture, that 
the old state can always undersell the 
new one hi the industry'of towns, and 
the new one undersell the old one la. 
the industry of the country. The 
proof of this is decisive. England, 
by the aid of the steam -Sugtne, can 
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lawn cotton growing on the hanksof the 
ftinges; but with aty the advantages 
« chemical manure and tile draining, 
it is undersold in the supply of food by 
the cultivators on the Mississippi. 

• This being a Used law of nature, 
evidently intended to <check the 

* growth of old states, and promote 
the extension of mankind in the un¬ 
cultivated parts of the earth, it js in 
0 m. to contend against it. So vio¬ 
lently does free-trade displace indus- 
t»y on both sides, where it is fully 
Established, that it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to conceive that two nations 
.should at the same time run into the 

«tame glaring mistake; and thence 
the common complaint that no benefit 
Is gained, but an infinite loss sus¬ 
tained, by its establishment in any 
one country, and that reciprocity is 
on* one side only. As no adequate 
exchange of manufactures for subsis¬ 
tence is thus to be looked for, there 
must arise, in the old state, a con¬ 
stant exportation of the precious 
metals, attended by frequent com¬ 
mercial crises, and a coustant in¬ 
crease in the weight of direct taxa¬ 
tion. Should it prove otherwise, aud 
two nations both go into the same 
system, it could lead to no other 
result bnf the stoppage of the growth 
of civilisation in the young one, and 
the destruction of national indepen¬ 
dence in the old. The former wonld 
never succeed in establishing com¬ 
merce or manufactures, fiom the 
competition of the steam-engine in 
it* aged neighbour; the latter would 
beoom%,depcndent for subsistence on 
the plough of the young^ one. The 
rising agricultural state would be 
chained for ever to the condition of 
the serfs in Poland, or the boors in 
America; the stationary commercial 
state would fall into the degrading 
„ dependence of ancient Borne on the 
harvests of Egypt and Lybia. 

Bad it not been for the calamitous 
issue of the last harvest, in a part of 
the empire, it might have been difficult 
to say, to which side the weight of 
reason preponderated in these opposite 
arguments; and probably the people 
of the country would, have continued 
„permanently divided on them, accoid- 
lag as thefr private Interests or wishes 


mem wound upHrilh^^. 
selling, .or iffeing «nd . 
classes in society. But an dxt > 
calamity has intervened;—Providence 
has denied for a, season, to ono of the 
fruits of the earth, its yronted increase. 
The potato-rot has appeared ; and 
nearly th$ wholo subsistence of tho 
pe«jrfe in the south and west of 
Ireland, and in the western High¬ 
lands of Scotland, has been destroyed. 
Between the failure in the potato 
crop, and tho deficiency in that of 
oats, at least £ 15 , 000,’000 worth of 
the wonted agricultural produce has 
disappeared in the British Islands. 
And the appearances which we now 
see around us are solely and entirely 
to be ascribed to that deficiency. No 
one need be told what these appear¬ 
ances are, or how deeply they have 
trenched upon the usual sources of 
prosperity in the empire: they have 
been told again and again, in parlia¬ 
ment, at public meetings, and in tho 
press, usque ad nauseam. Govern¬ 
ment has acted, if not judiciously, 
at least in the right spirit; its errors 
have been those of information, not 
of intention. The mobster meetings, 
the flagrant ingratitude, the broken 
promises of the Irish Catholics, havo 
been forgott cn. England, as a nation, 
has acted nobly , she has overlooked 
bei wrongs. she saw only her tcllow- 
subjects in distress. £10,000,000 
sterling have been voted by parlia¬ 
ment in a single year lor the relief of 
Irish suffering. Magnificent subscrip¬ 
tions, from the throne downwards, 
have attested the sympathy of tho 
British heart witJi the talc of Irish 
°nd Highland suffering. But, not¬ 
withstanding all these astonishing 
exertions, and notwithstanding tho 
existence of an unprecedented de¬ 
mand for labour in most parts of 
the country, in consequence of vast 
railway undertakings being on foot, 
on which at least £ 80 , 000,000 a- 
ycar must be expended for three or 
four years to come, distress is in 
many places most acute, in all 
severely felt. And what is very 
remarkable, and may be consjjdcreu, 
as a distinctive sign of the^pnes, 
specially worthy of universal atten¬ 
tion, the suffering has now spread to 
those classes winch arejf ia-thest re¬ 
moved from the blight of nature, and 
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That some millions of criltifdtofs public funds and stockfe of all serf* 
in the southwest of Ireland, and are falling; the rate of banker^ 
some hundred thousand in the west advances in Scotland is raided to Urn 
Highlands Of Scotland, should be per cent; * aev**n per cent is chatted 
involved, literally speaking, in the in Liverpool and Glasgow on raihrA# 
horrors of famine, in consequence of advances, and permanent loans tm 
the universal failure of the crop taken on railway debentures by die 
Which constituted at once their sole most experienced persons for thwSO 
object of labour and only means of jears at five per cent; the Batik 
subsistence, may easily be understood, of England lias raised its discounts; 
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af assortsha^'twfeh «rosr »AH»rik 
£s&»EasrSrs. 'Xraofr al^ the manu¬ 
factories fii^jLsscMlke and Lanark* 
shhre am put oh short tiifie; Ifti 
public funds and stocks of att sarfl 


That this aiai ming failure should raise 
prices of every sort of food to the 
scarcity -level in every part of the 
empire, is equally intelligible; and 
that government, in conformity with 
the umtcrsal sense of the nation, 
should, in such an extremity, throw 


our oxports arc rapidly declining; 
and all at a time, when the importa¬ 
tion of all sorts of rude produce Is On 
an unprecedented scale of magnitude, 
and the warehouses of Liverpool* and 
Glasgow are literally bursting with 
the prodigious mass cf giain -stored 


open the ports to all kinds qf food, in tnem from all parts of the worhj f 
and thereby let in an unexampled Fortunately, statistical documents 
amount of foieigu produce to supply exist, dcrivtd fiom official source*, 
the failure of that usually raided at width demonstrate beyond the possi- 


homo, is an equally intelligible eon- 
soqncnce. It may not be considered 
surprising, that starving multitudes 
Should iwue in all directions from 


exist, dcrivtd fiom official source*, 
width demonstrate beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt the coexistence of thht 
tost tnaeast in the amount of subtil** 1 * 
tcnce imported, and vast diminution 
m the amount of manufactures raistid 


the scene of vv o iu the Emerald or ported in all parts of the British 
Isle, to seek relief in* the industry empire. A paper has lately been pm- 
or charity of Gieat Britain, and that sented to parliament, showing the 
all the great towns in the west of the amount of imports, expoits, and ship- 
island should lx* overwhelmed with ping during the year 1816, compared 
pauperism and typhus fever, in con- with 1845; from which this important 
sequence of their being the first to and luminous feet is decisively etitab- 
bc reached by the destructive flood ; liriied, how hard soever it may be to 
although it w qs hardly to be expected compiehcnd on the part of a large and 
that a hundred and thirty-two thou- influential portion of our poUudbut** 
sand applications /or relief were to From it it appears that the amount Of 
be made to the parochial authorities subsistence imported in 1846 was six 
of Liverpool in a single week; and times greater than in 1845* although 
that they returned thanks to Heaven free-trade only commenced 4a tab 
when the influx ot Iri*h paupers was middle of $be foimfcr year Jt had 
reduced to tiro thousand a-wceh 1 reached the unparalleled amount in 
But the remarkable thing, and the the latter j car, of grain or flour, eqntil 
thing which the commercial classes to fire millions and a half quarters rtf 
certainly did not expect, is this:— grain. The tonnage inwards baa 
Ihe calamity has now reached them- turned five millions of tons; the cm- 
selves, although the hand of ProvI- tom-house duties, notwithstanding, 
denee has only stricken the produc- the numerous reductions of duties feti 
Ing agricultural classes. Trade never imported articles, had risen £708,000 
was lower, monied distress never more above tho preceding year, and tm 
severe, markets of ail aorta never kept above £22,000,000 staffing, 
were more rapidly declining, than Here, then, were all the source* tag 

v 


* Vit. 5$ per cent on all advances on cash or current accounts, and | pet cent 
mission on Ml earns overdrawn. 

* 1 
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Hartal of prosperity, bo far as they de- 
tssadoft on importations, in a state*of 
W&Ktampled vigour and efficiency. 
Was this attended, as wo were coo* 
Stantly told it would be, by a cor- 
ttepoadiug impulse given to our 
fabrics? Has the increased activity 
of our manufacturing cities compen¬ 
sated fbr the sterility of so large a 
part of our fields? The fact is just 
the reverse. Though free-trade has 
only been in operation for the last 
Sbt months of 184G, they ’were sig- 
HaMeed by a universal decline in all 
the principal articles of our export,!- 
ffitm; and, by the unanimous voice of 
aU practical men, trade, so far as ex¬ 
ports or production is concerned, 
Stover was in a more depressed state 
then when, so for as imports are con¬ 
cerned, it had attained an unprece¬ 
dented extension 

Nevei was a truer observation than 
is made by the Free-Trader',, when 
thdy assert that goods will not be 
sent into a nation for nothing 1 ; and 
that, it our imports increase, some¬ 
thing that goes out must have re¬ 
ceived a proportional augmentation. 
Thpy forget on!) one circnm-tance, 
which, however, is ot some little con¬ 
sequence, namely, that two things 
may go out, good' 1 or apron Wo 
have melancholy proof, in the present 
ntate ot the money market, that the 
better oecturonee lrns taken place to 
8 ft inconvenient and distressing ex¬ 
tent, and that that is the direct cause 
Of the extravagant rate of interest 
Charged Oil bankets’ advances, and 
the genoral scarcity of ’money felt 
throughout the country. That the 
capital of the country is not only 
Sufficient, hut abundant, is decisively 
proved by the tact tha4 notwith¬ 
standing the \ast extent of the rail¬ 
way and other undertakings of a 
public chaiac ter going on both in 


Great Britain and Ireland, govern¬ 
ment has bonowed the loan of 
£8,4)00,000 far the relief of Ireland ot 
£8, 7s. 6d. per cent. The three per 
cents are about !)0, yielding about fee 
same return for' money. But is 
currency equally abundant? So far 
from it, the bankers are charging six, 
and the persons making advances on 
railway concerns seven per cent. The 
holder of capital is glad if he can get 
three and a half per cent; but the 
holder of cun ency will not let Ms notes 
or sovereigns out erf his hand for less 
than six Or sevea per c ent Can there 
be a moi-e convincing proof that the 
currency of th«4ountry has been un¬ 
did} drained away, and that the pre-s 
sent monetary system, which foi bids 
anj r extension of it in paper when tho 
specie is ab»tratted, is based on a 
wrong foundation * Nor is it surpris¬ 
ing ttyil the currenty should lx> 
straitened when it is notorious that 
esery packet Which goes out to 
America takes out vast sums to that 
continent to pnv for tho immense 
quantities of grain which me brought 
in. That drain only liegan to be felt 
in a serious manner within the last 
two months because the gtoat ship¬ 
ments from America took pU<c in 
Novembei and Deiemboi Iasi, when 
the failure of (he* potato crop tn this 
countrv was fully ascertained, and 
consequently, the payments made in 
bills at three months, required to be 
made in Bebruarj and March. And 
when it is recollected that the quan¬ 
tity of grain imported in seven 
months only—via. from 5th July 
1840. to 5tli Februarv 1847—exceed¬ 
ed m millions of quarters, at the very 
tLrfe that all our exports were dimin¬ 
ishing ; it may be imagined how pro¬ 
digious must have been the drain 
upon the metallic resources of the 
country to make up the balance * 


* Table showing the quantity of grain, including flour and meal, entered for homo 
consumption, from 5th July 1U4G, to 5lh February 1047, from tho London Gazette 
official returns •— 


Quarters of grain (including flour and meal) entered for qrs. 
home consumption, in the months from 5th July to 5th 
Jan uai y as reported, 1 st February,. 5,148,449 

Quantity duty paid m month ending 5th Feb. 539,418 
Do. do. flour and meal, 427,036 owts. 142,345 

- 681,763 


Quantity duty paid up to 5th January,. 5,830,212 
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Sorely perplexed with results go 
&affietraHtuy opposite to all their doc¬ 
trines ab to »n increase of importation 
being necessarily attended with a pro* 
port&toate increase of exportation, 
and of all apprehension of an undue 
pressure thence arising on the money 
market being chimerical, the Free- 
Traders lay it all npon the famine .at 
home or abroad. The potato-rot, it 
is said, has concealed the effects of 
free-trade distress in foreign na¬ 
tions has disabled them to purchase 
onr manufactures in return tor their 
mde produce; tho increase of British 
importation has come too soon to ope¬ 
rate as yet on their purchase ot our 
manufactures. Here again the fact'-, 
come decisively to disprove the theo¬ 
retical anticipation^ ho fir hits tho 
increase of our importations been tiom 
being sudden, and tome last j ear tor 
the first time on foieign nation^ it has 
been remat kabhj pro dual, aud has gone 
on for years, having recoiled onlv a 
great impulse in the articles on which 
the duty was lessoned 01 removed List 
summer. Onrgeuiral imporis have 
steadily advanced foi the last time 
years; and in particular arlhles the 
‘same progress h ii been conspicuoub * 
How, then, has it happened that this 
gonei .ii, i outinued, and stead} inert me 
of impoitb has issued only in a dimi¬ 
nution to an alarming < xtent of ex- 
]>oits? Aud obscure, the countries 
from which we have imported so 
largely last year of grain and articles 
of subsistence, hare not only not suf¬ 
fered by the scarcity general on the 
Continent, but have profited im¬ 
mensely by it, America has been 


blessed with a splendid crop of every 
species of grain; and, in consequence 
of the famine in Ireland and Severn 
sijijscity ht France, prices of grain have 
risen to triple their former amount ia 
the United States. It has rhea so 
much in the southern states of Buseta, 
that the Emperor of Kossia has pro* 
hibited the further exportation of to 
from the Black Sea. But all these 
floods of wealth flowing into the great 
grain states from the failure of the 
crops in France and Ireland, have been 
unavailing to produce any increased 
activity in our manufactures. On the 
rontraiy, they are all declining; and 
out immense importations of food are 
almost all paid for in direct exporta¬ 
tions of the precious inet.il* 

In truth, the general depression of 
manufactures in all the chief sentq of 
our fabrics is so serious, that it is evi¬ 
dently owing to a much more general 
and stringent oau*e than the (iodine, 
c onniderable a* it i*, in our exports. 
It is not a decrease of two millions 
out of fifty-three millions—in other 
word*, of less than n five-and-tun nt&ik 
put—whuh will explain the general 
putting ot mills m Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire on short time, the fail in 
the value of all kinds ot stock and 
general decline in the vent for all. 
kinds of manufactured produce. It 
is in tha home markett, that the real 
and blighting deficiency is experi¬ 
enced. Ami w hat is the cause of this 
decline in the home market ) The 
Free-Traders are the first to tell aa 
w hat ha* done it It is the famine in. 
Ireland. The total raamitac tured pro¬ 
duce ol the i*land is certainly not 


In bond, 5th February, . 55,039 

Do. do. flo«r and meal, 318,210 cwts. 106,080 


175,019 


Quantity in qre. of duty paid and presently in bond, 1 
from month ending 6th July to 5th Feb. ... J * 


1814 

* Imports, total official value, £7 5,411,555 

1845 

±05,281,968 

1846. 

Sugar, owts. 

. 4,139,983 

4,880,786 

5,231,818 

Tea, lbs. * 

11,369,351 

44,195,321 

46,728,208 

Coffee, lbs. 

31,391,297 

34,318,121 

36,781,391 

Butter, cwts. 

180,965 

240,118 

265,180 

Cheese, owts. 

. 212,286 

258,246 

827,4,90 

Live animals, No. 

. 8,007 

34,426 

140,752 

Brandy, 

1,033,650 

1,068,777 

15,586 

1,516,954 

Geneva, 

. 14,937 

. 2,198,870 

40,266 

Bum, 

2,489,485 

2,683^615 
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'fender £200,000,000* annually, of 
-^nMoh somewhat above £51,000,000 

* *u for the foreign markets of the world. 

- What is a deficiency of £2,000,000 in 
» each a mass ? If that had been the 

* only decline that had taken place, it 
woald have been scarcely perceptible, 
and would have left no visible effects 
On our commercial activity or general 
. prosperity. It is clear that the great 

{tiling off most have been in the homo 
market. Nor is it difficult to see how 
*■ this has happened. Fifteen millions' 
worth of agricultural produce has dis¬ 
appeared ; prices of wheat havo risen 
in consequence to 80s. a-quarter, and 
oat? in a still higher proportion ; and 
. an alarming drain upon the metallic 
resources of the country takeu place. 
It is tliis which has paralysed the 
manufactures and depressed the com- 
mefee of the country. And when it is 
recollected that the home market now 
consumes little short of £150,000,000 
a-year, it may easily be conceived 

* what a serious check to industry a 
diminution to the amount of even an 
eighth or a tenth of the usual domestic 
purchases must occasion. 

The Free-Traders say, that the 

S C in Ireland has concealed the 
3 of the adoption of their system 
of policy; and that all the distress 
and suffering which has ensued is to 
be ascribed to that cause, fe'rom the 
observations now made, however, it 
is apparent that the effect of the famine 
bos been, not to conceal the effects of 
free-trade, but to accelerate them. 
"For what has the famine done? It 
has simply caused fifteen millions’ 
worth of domestic agricultural pro¬ 
duce to 4>e exchanged for fifteen mil- 
’ Hons' worth of foreign agricultural 

S roduce. The potato crop, which 
as perished in Ireland, is estimated 
at fifteen millions’ worth; and, sup¬ 
posing that statement is a little 
exaggerated, it is probable that, tak¬ 
ing into account the simultaneous 
failure in the crop of oats, both there 
and in Great Britain, the total amount 
of home agricultural produce that is 


deficient may amount to that vtiue. 
But'foreign agricultural produce , toon 
equal or greater amount,* hat bee » im¬ 
ported. Six millions of quarters, be¬ 
tween grain of all sorts and flour, 
have been entered for home consump¬ 
tion in seven months preceding 5th 
February 1847. Taking these quar¬ 
ters, on an average, as worth' fifty 
shillings to the consumer—which is 
certainly no extravagant estimate, 
seeing wheat is up at seventy-nino 
shillings—we shall have, then, six 
millions of quarters, worth fifteen 
millions sterling. The home agricul¬ 
tural produce that has failed is just 
equal in value to the foreign agricultural 
produce that has been imported. The 
distress that prevails, therefore, is not 
owing to any deficiency of food for 
man or animabin the United Kingdom, 
for as much has come iu, of foreign 
produce, as has disappeared of do¬ 
mestic. 0 It is entirely to hi ascribed 
to the supplanting, in the national 
subsistence , ofa large part of home pro¬ 
duce by an tquaUy large part qfforeign 
produce. And in the social, com¬ 
mercial, and national effects which wo 
see around us, wo may discern, as in a 
mirror, not merely the probable but 
certain effects of such a substitution 
if perpetuated to future times. 

This view of the subject is of such 
vast importance that we doom it im¬ 
possible to impress it too strongly on 
our readers. We have been always 
told that the great thing is to secure 
a great importation; that such a thing 
must necessarily lead to a correspond¬ 
ing increase of exportation;—that all 
apprehension about the imports being 
paid in gold, and not in manufactures, 
are chimerical; — that the sooner the 
inferior lands in the British islands go 
out of cultivation the belter; — that 
ample food for the inhabitants will be 
obtained from foreign states; and that 
the agriculturists thrown out of em¬ 
ployment by the change will be rapidly 
absorbed, and more profitably employ¬ 
ed in snstaining our extended manu¬ 
factures. Well, the thing has been 


* In 1040, the total amount was estimated at £180,000,000, of whieh £47,000,000, 
at that period, was for exportation, and £103,000,000 for the home market. A> this 
£47,000,000 had swelled, in 1846, to £53,000,000, it is reasonable to suppose that 
those for the home market had undergone a similar increase, and are now about 
£200,000 annually.—See Speekman't Stat. Tablet for 1842, p. 45. 




dons* the desired owMimiutio n 
hee tehee pfaue, Ism an extraneous 
4anM«*anmn non rapidly than was 
anticipated. Hie Free-xtoaders con- 
Minh tel'to substitution of foreign 
for British agricultural produce to the 
exteatof fifteen or twenty millions as 
nftost desirable result; hot they only 
Italian ted it could not be looked for 
for three or four yearb. It would take 
that time to beat down the British 
farmer; to convince the cultivators of 
inferior lands of the folly of attempt¬ 
ing a competition with the great grain 
districts of the <Jontineut. Providence 
has done the thing at once. We have 
got on at railway speed to the bless¬ 
ings of the new system. Free-trade 
was to lead to the much-desired sub¬ 
stitution of six million quarters of 
home fur six million quarters of 
foreign grain in three years. But the 
potato-rot has done it in one. The 
nee-trade rot eould not have done it 
nearly so expeditiously, but it Would 
have done it as effectually. It is a 
total mistake, therefore, to represent 
the famine In Ireland add the West 
of Scotland, as an external calamity 
which has concealed the natural etfevts 



of free-trade. 2t has o«tiy 
then da tight dbanoe. .. , 

Bad British agriculture, ihrt oa ft *£ 
being stricken with sterility djjntibt ; 
hand of Providence, in the rpaMnet 
and wont cultivated part of sub tpo 
islands, been suffered gmdua9^f*ftiP 
waste away, under the effects #*p. 
great and increasing foreign inynte ' 
tton in all parts of the empjhtifflhfo 
destruction of home pkoduee wfenhr 
have been equally extensive, huh it 
would have been more general* t,ti« 
would have risen to as grant an 
amount, but it would not have been 
so painfully concentrated in particular 
distric ts. Hundreds would not ttiwe 
been dying of famine in SkibbetfeUa; 
seed-corn would not have been awtiat* 
ing in Skye and Mull; cultivation 
would not have been abandoned in 
Tipperarv; but the cessation of agri¬ 
cultural produce over the whole tip- 

S ure would have been quite an greet. 
>ow prices would have done theqisl^ 
ness as effectually, though not qdtteeo 
speedily, as the pestilence which has 
smitten the potato-field. Whoever 
casts his eye on the teblq of prieaa 
given below*fiM* twenty years id $*ea- 


I'ablt of tkt Aotrage Pruett of Wheat tn Prutakt and in England, from 16164t> 1M7. 
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M. d. 

«. d. 

1816 

36 9 

44 6 

181? 

52 7 

90 9 

181 a 

49 6 

53 5 

1819 

34 3 

37 6 

1829 

27 3 

80 0 

1821 

25 6 

28 9 

1822 

26 0 

26 8 

1823 

24 2 

26 9 

1824 

18 6 

20 0 

1823 

17 3 

17 9 

1828 

18 6 

21 9 

1827 

82 » 

2S 9 

1898 

27 2 

28 ft 

1829 

32 3 

35 0 

mmm 

29 6 

34 0 

ipi 

39 6 

39 0 

189% 

34 0 

as # 

1831 

25 0 

m 6 

1884 

23 9 

28 0 

1835 

24 9 

24 0 

1836 

21 0 

23 0 

1887 

22 6 

26 0 
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■ Ds&fltKic,'mn 8 t at once see that, 
Older a free-trade system, as large an 
* importation ofioreign produce, and 
’ flip extensive a contraction of home, 
|a has taken place this year is to be 
permanently looked for. The ex- 
)*ortatiOn and return of the precious 
' metals, and contraction of credit now 
i$it as so distressing, may be expected 
tp be permanent. Providence lias 
•given us a warning of the effects of 
<H*r policy, before they have become 
\inseparable. We have onl} to sup- 
pose the present state of commerce 
and * manufactures lasting, and wo 
have a clear vision of the blessings of 
fine-trade. 

Nor f s there any difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding how it happeus that the 
substitution of a large portion of 
foreign, for au equal amount of home¬ 
grown produce, occasions such dis¬ 
astrous effect*., and in particular proves 
so injurious to the commercial clashes, 
who in the first instance generally 
suppose they are to be benefited by 
the change If two or three million■» 
Of rural labourers in the poorest 
and worst cultivated districts of the 
island, are thrown out of employment, 
either by a failure in the vegetable on 
Which alone, in then nidi Mate, they 
can employ their labour, or bv the 
gradual substitution of foreign for 
home produce in the supply of food 
for the people, it is a poor compensa¬ 
tion t<f them to say that an eqnal 
amount of foreign grain lw* been 
brought into the commercial empo¬ 
riums of the empire—that it they will 
leave tiUbbcreen or Sky e, and como 
to Liverpool or Glasgow, they will 
lad warehouses amply stored with 
grain, which at the highest current 
prises they will obtain to any extent 
they desire. The plain answer is, 
that they are starving; that their 
employment as well as subsistence is 
gone; that the) have neither the 
means of transport, nor any money to 
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bay grain when they reach the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the bursting warehouses. 
But then they will be absorbed in thb 
great manufacturing districts, where 
their labour will be more profitable 
to themselves and others, than in their 
native wilds 1 * Yes, there is a process 
of absorption goes on, on the occur¬ 
rence of such a crisis; but it is not 
the absorption of labour by capital, 
but of capital by pauperism. Floods 
of starving destitutes inundate every 
steam-boat, harbour, and road, oa 
the route to the scene of wo; and 
while the ulterior of the warehouses 
in the great commercial cities are 
groaning beneath the weight of foreign 
grain, the streets in their vicinity are 
thronged by starving multitudes, 
who spread typhus fever wherever 
they go, and fall as a permanent 
burden on the poor-rates of the yet 
solvent portions of the community. 

And the effect ot this imjKirtation of 
foreign gram, from whatever cause it 
arises, necessarily is to prevent this 
absorption of rural pauperism by 
manufacturing capital, to which the 
Free-traders so confidently look for 
the adjustment oi society after the 
change has been made, 'llie nations 
who supply us with grain do not v'ant 
our manujaetuus. 1 hey will not buy 
them. What they want, is our 
money. They have not, and will not 
have, the artificial wants requisite 
for tin* general purchase of manufac¬ 
tures for a century to come. Genera¬ 
tions must go to their graves during 
the- transition irom rustic content to 
civ llised wants. America has sent us 
som<* millions of quarters of grain this 
3 ear, but there is no inn ease in her 
ot Jets for out manitpictui es. Ou the 
contrary, the) are diminishing. Even 
theFi ceTrade Journals now admit this; 
constrained by the evidence of their 
senses to admit tiio entire failure of 
all their predictions.* The reason is 
evident. They want our money, and 


* “ The excessive consumption of these and other articles has, however, only led 
to a drain of bullion to the extent of three millions and a half, while, upon a moderate 
computation, they would appear to call for tliaee times that amount. This is to be 
accounted for by two facts— The first being that we have not imported, and paid for 
as much as we have consumed, since, conjointly with our importations, we have been 
steadily eating up former reserves, so that our stock of all kinds—coffee, sugar, rioe, 
Ac., are low; and, next, because we have'diminished our importations of raw material 
in 9 remarkable degree, and hence, while paying for provisions, have lessened our 
uenal payments on this score. Here, too, in like manner, we have been drawing upon 
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ottr money-they will have; and if they 

r l oar manufactures are beginning 
flow in, in enlarged quantities, in 
consequence of our purchase of their 
grain, they will soon stop the influx 
by a tariff. This is what we did, when 
situated as they are—it is what all 
mankind will, and must do, in similar 
curcnmstances. It was distinctly per¬ 
ceived and foretold by the Protection¬ 
ists that this effect would follow from 
free-trade, and that, unless some¬ 
thing was done to enlarge the cur- 
rqpcy to meet it, a commercial crisis 
would ensue. These words published 
« year ago might pass for the history 
of the time in w hich we now live — 
“ Under the proposed reduced duties 
during the next three years, and tri¬ 
fling duty after that period on all sorts 
of grtun, there can be no doubt that a 
very groat impulse will be gi\en to the 
corn-trade. It living now ascertained, 
by a compaiirton of the prices during 
the last twenty years, that there is 
annually a difference ol horn twenty 
to thirty shillings a-quarter between 
the price that w heat hears in the Bri- 
tith islands and at the shores of the 
Baltic, while the cost of importation 


is only five or six shillings 
there can be no qnestiqg that the opeffty, 
ing of the ports will occasion a very 1 
large importation of foreign grain. M 
may reasonably be expected that/ in 
the space of a lew years, the quantity 
imported will amount to four or- 
millions of quartets annually , foe 
which the price paid by the importtijf 
cannot be supposed to be less, on the, 
most moderate calculation, than seven 
or eight millions sterling. The expe¬ 
rience <of the year 18119 sufficiently 
tells ns what will lie the* eftect of such 
an importation of grain, paid for, as 
it inust*be, for the most part in specie,. 
Ujwm t/u genua! monetary concerim * 
and commercial proynntg of the em¬ 
pire. It is well known that it Was 
this< ondilion of tilings which produced 
the conitneicial uisis in this country J 
led to thiee ) cars of unprecedented 
suffeiing in the manufacturing dw- 
tnets, and, as is affirmed, destroyed 
piopertv m the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts ot Lancashire, to thcamdunt of 
£40,000,000 ’* 

Lastly, the famine has taught the 
empire an important lesson as to Irish 
Repeal. For many years past, that 


ovrreterrea. Our manufactures have been ranted ou with hemp, flax, and cotton, 
which had been paid for in former years, and we have left ourselves at the present 
moment short of all these articles, the stock of the latter alone, ou the 1st of January 
last, as compared with the pieteding yt ir, being 545,7‘10 ag&uibt 1,000,500 bales. 
We are not only poorer, therefore, by all the bullion we have lost, but by all the 
stock we have thus consumed. f 

“ This process cannot <jo on any longer. We have now no accumulations to eat into, 
and must, consequently, pay Jor h hat tr< «se. Concurrently, therefore, with our 
importations of corn and other provisions, (which are now going on at a much greater 
rate, and at much higher prices than in HUG,) and ju« m proportion as they beget 
a demand for our manufactures, we must have importations of raw material. Large, 
purchases of hemp and flax are alleged to have been made m the north of Europe, 
for spring shipment, and cotton from the United States is only delayed by the want 
of ships Wool from Spam, And the Mediterranean, saHpetre, oil-seeds., &.C., from 
India, and a host of minor articles, havealbo been kept back by the same cause, a&d will 
pour in upon us to make up our deficient les directly any relaxation shall take place 
(if such could be forseeen) of the universal influx of gram. In this way, just as one 
cause of demand diminishes the other will increase, and the b llance %ill he kept flp 
against us for a period to which at present it is impossible to fix a limit. 4 

“ We thus ter that no call that can pombly arui Jor our mnunfaitum can hate the 
effect of pretentiny a continuous dram of bullion. That a large trade will occur no 
one can doubt, but at present it is scarcely evCn in prospect. From India and China 
each account comes less favourable than before; from Russia we are told that‘no 
great demand can be expected for British goods under the present high duties ’ in 
that oodntry; while even from the United States, the point from whence relief will 
most rapidly come, we he&f of a shrewd conviction that we <ue approaching a period 
of low prices, and that, consequently, for the present ‘ the less they order from un the 
better.’ "—Timet, March 10,1847. 

'England, in 1815 and 1845, pp. v-vii. Preface to thiVd edition, published in June 
1846 . 
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wffitey has been convulsed, and the 
empire harassed by the loud nod 
threatening demand for the Repeal of 
the Union, and the incessant outcry 
.that the Irish peoplo are perfectly 
equal to the duties of self-government, 
and that all their distresses have been 
owing to the oppression, of the Saxon 
The wind of adversity has blown, and 
where are *hcse menaces now? Had 
Providence pumsbed them bj grant¬ 
ing their prayer—had England cut the 
rope, as Mr Roebuck said, and let 
them gp, where would Ii eland have 
been at this moment ? Drifting a* ay 
on the oeean of starvation Let this 
teach them their dependence upon 
their neighbours, and let another lact 
open their eyes to what those neigh¬ 


bours are. England has replied to 
the senseless clamour, the disgraceful 
ingratitude, by voting ten nulhohs 
starling in a single ycai to relieve the 
distresses which the heedlessness and 
indolence of the Irish hadbrought upon 
themselves We say advisedly, brought 
upon themselves For, maik-worthy 
circumstance 1 the distraction of the 
potato mop has been just as complete, 
and the food of the people has been just 
as cntnelj swept a way in the West 
Highlands of Scotland, as m Ireland, 
hut there has been no grant of public 
money to Scotland The cruel Anglo- 
Saxons ha\e given n all to the dis¬ 
contented, untaxed Gael la the Eme¬ 
rald isle. 
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M. 1 >E rOCQl T EVIl.LE.* 

M. De Tocqttcvillr is out? of the manners, glorious episodes, and lieart^. 
greatest, perhaps the very gre itcst, of stirring recollections, are not lost upon 
the political philosopher*, of the present him, hut they have not closed his eyes 
day. Alone of all his contemponi ies, to the numerous evils which they 
his best works will be ir a comp tnson brought in their train. Modern times, 
with those of Machuvelli and Bacon. ith their general activity, vast 
Less caustic and condensed th m Taei- achievements, and boundless anticipa¬ 
tes, less imaginative and eloquent tions, have produced tlieir full effect on 
than Burke, he possesses the calm his thought tul mind; but they have 
judgment, the discriminating eve, and not tendered him insensible to the 
the pint reflection, whiih hive im- peiiU with which they are fraught, 
snortalised the Florentine statesman lie is a Buike without his imagina- 
a*d the English philosopher Burn tion—a Mac hiavelli without bis crimes, 
and bred in the midst of the vehement M T)e Tocquev ille, it is weilknown, 
strife of parties in his own louutry, is a.lirm believer in the progress of 
placed midway, as it were, between society to a general /yotem of equality 
the rains of feudal and the rceou- and popular government. lie thinks 
strnction of modern society in France, that, for better or for worse, this ten- 
lie has surveyed the contest with an deucy is inevitable; that all efforts to 
impartial gaze, lie has brought to resist it are vain, and that true wis- ^ 
the examination of republican insti- dom consists in accommodating our- 
tutions in the United States, the eye selv es to the new order of things, and 
of calm reason and the powers of making the transition with as littlo 
philosophic reflection. The ivar-oricy, confusion and individual distress as 
the illusions, the associations of may’be. America he considers as the 
neither party have been able to dis- tjpe of what Europe is to become; 
turb bis steady mind Though a man though he lias grievous misgivings as . 
of rank, descended, as his name indi- to the final residt of such a prostra- * 
cates, of an ancient family, he is not tion of the great interests of society as 
bigoted ir favour of the old regime; has there taken place, and i8 too well- 
thongh belonging to a profession read a scholar not to know that It 
where strenuous efforts can alone en- was in the institutions of,the Byzan- 
snre success, ho is not blind to the tine empire that a similar levelling * 
dangers of the new order of thing*. The resulted in ancient times. But being 
feudal ages, with tlieir dignified thus a devout believer, if not in the 

, m i _ . . ___ . 

* Tlitloire Philosophiqur tfu Rctjne de Louie X V. Par M. Le Comte Di Tocqua- ( 
V11.LE. 2 Vols. Paris, 1847. 
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doctrine of perfectibility, at least in 
> that of ceaseless progress towards 
'democracy, bis opinions are of the 
highest" value when he portrays the 
'perils with which the new order of 
things is attended. Alone of all the 
modems, he has fixed the public at¬ 
tention upon the real danger of purely 
republican institutions; he first has 
discerned in their working in America, 
Where it is that the lasting peril is to 
’* be apprehended; Passing by the 
bloodshed, suffering, and confiscations 
with wltifch the transition irom aris¬ 
tocratic ascendency to democratic 
power is necessarily attended, he 1ms 
•examined with a serntinwing eye the 
practical working of the latter system 
in the United States, where it had 
been long established and w as in pa¬ 
cific nmlispnted sovereignty, lie lias 
•demonstrated that in such circum- 
Ctances, it is not the weakness bat the 
ttrength of the ruling power in the 
State which is the great danger, and 
that the many-beaded despot, a< ting by 
means of a subservient press and ser¬ 
vile juries, speedily boeomes jh fm mid- 
able to real freedom as ever Eastern 
gultaun with his despotic power and 
armed gnards has proved. 9 
Tho w'orks of this very eminent 
writer, however, are by no means ot 
equal merit. The last two volumes ot 
hi* “ Democratic en Auieriquc” me 
much inferior to the first. In the latter, 
bp sketched out with a master hand, 
when fresh from the object ofhisstudv, 
the practical working ot democratic 
institutions, when entirely free Irani 
aU the impediments which, it vs as al¬ 
leged, concealed or thwarted then 
operation in the Old World. He 
delineated the results of the repub¬ 
lican principle in a now state, without 
a hereditary nobility, established 
church, or national debt; unfettered 
by primogeniture, pauperism, or pre¬ 
vious misgovernment; sifrromided by 
boandless lands of exceeding fertility, 
with all the powers of European know¬ 
ledge to bring thorn into cultivation, 
and all the energy of the Angio-Saxon 
race te cowjr out the mission of Japliet 
«—to replenish the earth aud subdue it. 
The world had never seen, probably 
the world will never again see, the 
democratic principle launched into 
activity under such favourable eiraura- 
atanccs, and when its practical effect, 


for good or for evil, could with go 
ranch accuracy and certainty be dis¬ 
cerned. The study and delineation of 
such an experiment, in such circum¬ 
stances, and cm such a scale, by a 
competent observer, must have been 
an object of the highest interest at 
any time; bat what must it be when 
that observer is a man of the capacity 
and judgment of M. *I)o Tocqueville ? 

The latter volumes Of the same work, 
however, ’ have dipped into more 
doubtful matters, aud have Jrronght 
forward more questionable opinions. 
The inquisitive mind, philosophictnrn, 
and deep reflection ot the author, in¬ 
deed, are every where conspicuous; 
but his opinions do not Equally as in 
the tii-4 two volumes bear the signet 
mark of truth stamped upon thorn. 
They are more speculative and fanci¬ 
ful ; founded rather on contemplation 
of future, than observation of present 
effect*. When i)e Tocqueville painted 
the nnrestrained working of democracy 
on political thought and parties, as he 
<mw it around him in the course of 
hi* residence in America, he drew a 
picture which all, in circumstances at 
ail similar, must at once have re¬ 
cognised as trustworthy, because it 
was only au extension of what they 
liad witnessed in their own vicinity. 
But when he extended these effects 
so far as he v haa done in his later 
volumes, to manners, opinions, habits, 
and the intercourse of the sexes, the 
attempt seemed overstrained. The 
theorv, beyond nil question just to a 
.certain point, was pushed too far. M. 
Be Tocqueviile’s great reputation, ae- 
eoidingly, 1ms been somewhat im¬ 
paired by the publication of his last 
two volumes on democracy in Ame¬ 
rica; and it is to tile first two that 
the philosophic student most frequently 
recurs for light on the practical work¬ 
ing of the popular system. 

Perhaps, too, there is another, and 
a still more eogent, reason why tho 
reputation of this philosopher has 
not continued so general as it at first 
was. This is his impartiality. Both 
the great parties which divide the 
world turned to his werit on its 
first appearance with avidity, in tho 
hope of discovering something favour¬ 
able to their respective views. Nei¬ 
ther were disappointed. Both found 
numerous fuels and observations of 
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the very highest iwpoet*nee*aod bins 
t»S & material bearing on the points 
ftt issue between thjsra. Enekauted 
’with the discovery, eaob rat sod an 
lo Pvam and in the midst of a 
chorus of praise from liberals and 
conservatives, M. Be Tooqueville took 
his place as the first political philo¬ 
sopher of the age. But iu process of 
time, both discovered something in 
his opinions which they would rather 
bad been omitted. The popular party 
were displeased at seeing it proved 
that the great and* virtuous middle 
classes of society could establish a des¬ 
potism as complete, and more irresist¬ 
ible, than any $pltaun of Asia • the aris¬ 
tocratic, at fimling*the opinion of the 
author not disguised that the ten¬ 
dency to democracy was irresistible, 
and that, for good or for evil, it had 
irrevocably set in uikjii human affair-. 

• But present celebrity is seldom a te<t 
of foture fame; in matters of thought 
and reflection, scarcelv ever so What 
makes a didactic author popular at 
the moment is, the coincidence of hi* 
opinions with those of his readers, in 
tlte main, and the tracing them out 
to some consequences sis yet new 
to them. What gives him fame with 
futurity is, his having lioldlv resisted 
general delusions, and violeuth, and 
to the great vexation of his. contem¬ 
poraries, first demonstrated the er¬ 
roneous nature of many of their opin¬ 
ions, which subsequent e\i»erienec 
has shown to lie false- “Pfesont 
and fblure time,” says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ** arc rivals; he w ho paj s 
court to the one, must lay his account 
with being discountenanced by the 
other.” We augur the more favour- 
ftbiy for M. Be Tocqueville’s lasting 
feme, from his bring no Ibnger quqted 
by party writers on either side of the 
questions which divide society. 

M. de ToequeviHe calls the history 
be has recently published, and which 
forma the subject of this article,—“ A 
PhUoaMkictMistory of the Reign of 
LotusX.V.”* We regret the title: we 
h«*e an tastfaetive aversion to sqi- 
dieecat philosophic histories. Those 
that really are so, invariably shun the 
name. Robertson, in his first v olnme 
of Charles V.; Gniaot in his “ CivH- 


isntjueaEnrop^etme?” Sunt»oBdi,hi&i« ; 
M Essaia sar les igcicaees Sociales^'ansT 1 
the last volume of ins u IiepaUiqnee 
Italieanes, 3 ’ have carried, the phi¬ 
losophy of history to the highest per¬ 
fection ; but none of them thought of 
calling their imnxfrtal works “ Philo¬ 
sophic Histories.” Schlcgcl has writ¬ 
ten an admirable book not improperly* * 
styled* 4 * the Pfiilo&ophy of History;” 
but it avowedly is not a history, hot 
a review of the general concluskras* 
which seemed deducible from it Bob- 
mi et entitled his celebrated work, 
“Ili-toirc Univcrseile,*’ without a ' 
word of philosophy. In truth, phi¬ 
losophy, though a corollary from his¬ 
tory, is not its primary object. That is, 
and ever must be, the narrative of 
human events. Not but what the no- 
ble-t and most imjwrtant lessons of phi- 
losopliy may and should be deduced 
from history; but they should be de¬ 
ducednot made the main object of the 
woik. The reason is obvious • history 
is addressed to the great body of man¬ 
kind ; to most of w horn, narrative of 
event, if told in an agreeable manner, 
may bo made an ohjftct of interest; 
but to not one in twenty of whom 
general or philosophic conclusions ever 
can be a matter of the smallest oon- 
cern. History, iu truth, i* much more 
neatly allied to poetry, oratory, and 
painting. The drama is the ex¬ 
pansion of its touching scenes,— 

] win ting, the representation of its 
fleeting events. Even to the fetf 
who are gifted by nature with the 
power of abstract thought, it is often 
hazardous to push matters to a con¬ 
clusion too openly. JUugaul evinced 
the profound knowledge of the human 
heart by which the Church of Rome” 
lias ev er been distinguished, when, in 
his skilful narrative, he concealed the 
Roman Catholic save in the forts whjtob f , 
he brought forward. It is well «6 
enlist self-love on the side of truth. . 
No conclusions arc so readily emtitacod, 
as those which the reader flattens 
himself he himself has had, a large 
share in drawing. Like the famous 
images which were w ithheid from the 
funeral of Jqnia, tl ey are only the 
more present to the mind that thty 
are withdrawn from the right. 


* Mutvire Pkilowpkiqu* dm J Begme de Lome XV. 
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Perhaps M. de Tocqueville meant, 
by prefixing this title to his weak, to 
prepare his readers for what they were, 
te ekpect. He does not aim at making 
ft v^ry interesting narrative. Though 
pbsse&cd, as the extracts we shall 
give will abundantly testify, of consi¬ 
derable poWer of description, and rising 
at times* into strains of touching 
eloquence, it is not his object to ren¬ 
der hlfc work attractive in either of 
these w ays. Had it been so, he would 
bave chosen a different subject; he 
‘Si'Otdd hare selected fhc glories of 
jLouls Xrv. which preceded the dis¬ 
aster^ of the Revolution; the glories 
df the empire, which followed it. His 
turn of mind is not dramatic; he is 
neither poetic in his imagination, nor 
pictorial in his description. Consi¬ 
dering the close connexion between 
these’ arts and history, these are very 
great deficiencies, and must ever 
prevent his work from taking its 
place beside the masterpieces in this 
department of literature. It will not 
bear a comparison with the dramatic 
Story of Livy, the caustic nerve of 
. Sallusf, the profound observation of 
Tacitus, or the pictorial page of Gib¬ 
bon. But, regarded as a picture of 
the moral causes woi king in society, 
anterior to a great and mcmoiabic 
convulsion, it is entitled to the highest 
praise, and will ca er bo a rowed as a 
most valuable preliminary volume to 
the most important period of European 
history 

M. de Tocqueville posseses one most 
important quality, in addition to Iris 
calm judgment and discriminating 
sagacity. * His moral and religious 
principles are not only nnexoeption- 
*ralile,but theyare founded on the sound¬ 
est and mow enlightened basis. IJu 
mane Avithout being sentimental— 

I, imoral hut not uncharitable—religious 
but not fanatical—he surveys society, 
its actors and its crimes, with tiro 
eye of enlightened philanthropy, expe¬ 
rienced reason, and Christian charity. 
»He is neither a fierce, imperious 
Romish bigot like Bo? suet, nor a re¬ 
lentless Calvinistlc tlreolpgian like 
D’Anbign4, nor a scoffing infidel like 
Voltaire. Deeply impressed AAith 
the Altai importance of religion to 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
mankind, he is yet enlightened enough 
to see that ail systems* of religious 
, .belief have much to recommend them, 


and rejects the monstrous doetrino 
that salvation can bo obtained only 
by the members of any partieiriat 
sect. He sees much good in aH re¬ 
ligions ; much evil in many of their 
supporters. He is a Roman Catholic; 
but he is the first to condemn the 
frightful injustice of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes; he does not 
doom the Avhoie members nf the 
Church of England to damnation, as 
so many of our zealous sectarians do 
the adherents of the Church of Romo. 

It is a remarkable and most conso¬ 
latory circumstance, 'that these jus# 
and enlightened a iews on the subject 
of religion, and its beneficial influents 
on society, are rfow entertained by 
all the deepest thinkers and Orcost 
brilliant writers in France. There ia 
not an intellect which rises to a cer¬ 
tain level noAV in that country—not a 
name which aa ill be known a hundred « 
years hence, whieh is not thoroughly 
Christian in it* principles. That , at 
least, is one blessing w hieh has resulted 
from the Revolution Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, Lamaitme, Vilmnin, De Toc- 
quevillc, Michelet. Sismondi, Amadeo 
Thierry, llerauger, Barante, belong to 
this bright band. Whfth such men, 
differing so widely in c*Aery other re¬ 
spect, are leagued together in defence 
of Christianity, w r e may regard as a 
passing evil whatever profligacy the 
works of Vicilr Hugo, Eugene Sue, 
and Sand, pour forth upon the Pari¬ 
sian world and middle classes through¬ 
out Franco. .They, no doubt, indi¬ 
cate clearly enough the state of gene¬ 
ral opinion at this time. But what 
then? Their great compeers, the 
giants of thought, foreshadow what it 
will be. The profligate novels, licen¬ 
tious drama, and irreligious opinions 
of the middle clAss now in France, am 
the result of the infidelity and wicked¬ 
ness which produced the Revolution. 
The opinions of the great men who 
have succeeded the school of the En¬ 
cyclopedic, who have beep taught by 
the suffering it produced, will form the 
cliaracterof afuturegeneration. Public 
opinion, of Avliieli we hear so much, 
is never any thing else than the re¬ 
echo of the thoughts of a few great 
men half a century before. It takes 
that time for ideas to flow down from 
the elevated to the inferior level. The 
great never adopt, they only originate. 
Their chief efforts are always mods 
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* to the prevailing opinions the private ti*U$t the officers 

by > which they aroswroandod. Thence. to the army of reyobithm; or, what 
ij is that a powerful mind is always is the same, thing, they' withdraw 
uneasy when it is not in tlie minority thepi from that of religion and order,. 
ob any satyect winch excites general The-latter yearn of Louis XV. wore 

attention. so completely •sunk in sb&ihpless 

* The reign of Louis XV. is pecli- debaucheries, the glory of Franco had 
liarly favourable for a writer possessed been so long tarnished by the wretobfij! 
Of the philosophic mind, calm judg- choice which his mistresses had mad# 
nffent, and contemplative turn of At. of ministers to rule the state a*$ , 
do Tocqncville. It was thou that the generals to load the armies, that t%8 
many causes which concurred to pro- world has not uuuaturally eonio jfo 
duoe the Revolution weie brought to entertain an opinion in many respect# 
maturity. We say brought to mntu- exaggerated or erroueous, of his cha- 
rity: foe, groat as were the corruptions, racter He had many good points; at 
enormous tlie profligacy of that reign, first he was an unexceptionable suve : 
and of the regency which preceded it, reign. Though bred up in the licentious* 
it would be absurd to suppose that it school of tlie Regent Orleans, lie led 
was during them alone that the causes in tlie outset a compaiativeiy blaine- 
which produced the terrible cotivul- lo.ss lift*. The universal grief which 
sion begau to operate They were seised the nation when he lay at bite 
only brought to maturity—but the point of death at Metz, in 1744, proves 
catastrophe undoubtedly ocie- to what extent he had then won, thp 
lerated by tlie vices that succeeded hearts of his subjects. His person 
the reign of Louis XIV., nut so much was fine and well-proportioned; Ida 
by the evils they inflicted on the manners were grace personified; .he 
people, ashy the corruption which they possessed considerable penetration 
spread amoug the defenders ot the wheuliis nat iveindolence would permit 
tbroue. They paralysed the nubility him to attend to public affairs; and he 
by the fatal gangrene of individual whs not destitute, like his piedcccssor 
seUishnoM*; 4hey prostrated thought Charles VI., when roused bv necessity, 
by diverting it, almost entirely to or the entreaties of a high-minded 
wicked anil liceutious purposes. In- and geherous mistress, of noble and 
teliect, instead of being the guardi tn heroic qualities. His conduct at 
of order, the protector of religion, the Foutenoy, and during the few occasions 
supporter of morality, bee.i ue their when he made war in person, in cam- 
most fatal enemy-, for its j>ow er»—and pauv with Marshal Saxe, sufiieieutly 
they were gigantic in that age— weie proved this. Nay, what is still more 
ail devoted to the spread ol infidelity, extraordinary, h^ was at first a model 
the ridicule of v irtue, the fomenting of conjugal fidelity. Though married 
of passion. It is in this debauchiry of at uincteeu to his Queen, Marie 
tke public Titled by the example of Leezinska, daughter of. the king of 
royal and noble profligacy, and the Poland, who wms six years older than 
power of vigorous and perverted talent, himself, and possessed of no retuariMfr 
that the real causes of the Revolution ablfc personal attraction# he resisted 
are to he found. The working classes for long all the arts of the lathe? of 
<rf themselves .can never ov ertnru a the court, who were vicing with WMfl f y . 
state—-If they could, England would other for his homage, saying ■QamP* 
hove been revolutionised in 18S2. 'stantly to those who urged the beauty 
They may make a Jacquerie, but they of any one upon him, “ the Qnpen is, 
cannot make a revolutitm. They may handsomer.” The Qnoen bad already 
rear up a Jack Code, a Wat Tyler, ora borne bim nine cliildmu, before* 
Jacques Banhomme, but they will never suspicion even of his jnnueUties sum 
produce a Robespierre or a Cromwell, to be entertained; and he was 1$4 
Jt is the coincidence of general ev ils into them at tfrst, rather by the efforts 
that make alt the people feel sore, of those* around him than his own 
with corrupted manners, and licentious inclination. So timid was his diap#» 
or selfish writers who make their eition in these respects in early^fdlrt 
leaders think wrong, which can alone —so strong the religious scruples to 
overturn society. The first fhmisbes w hich throughout life hgetmtinued sub- 
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itfjfc, that, on theforat occasion cm which 
be obtained an interviewwith liis future 
mistress, Madame dd C hates uroux, 
thd visit passed over without the de¬ 
fied result, And oo tha second his valet 
trad, literally speaking, to throw him 
into her arms. “ O’cst le prejnier pas 
qilfi conte.” He became tessscrupu- 
totjg ip subsequent years. 

Of the Repent Orleans, who sric- 
„oeedod Louis XIV. in the government, 
and preceded Lonis XV. in its abuse, 
If. a? Tocqneville gives the following 
( masterly character:— 

“ Nature had bestow ed on the Poke 
* of Orleans all those gifts which usually 
estivate mankind. His physiognomy 
ins agreeable and prepossessing . to 
/ a natural, eloquence he joined uncom- 
mou sweetness of nmnuer. Brave, 
fail or liveliness, his penetration was 
never at fault, and his abilities noaid 
have procured for him distinction at- 
tfae head of councils or armies. Those 
who were about his person became 
attached to him, because they’found 
him amiable and indulgent. They 
lamented ids faults, without ceasing 
tt> love him, carried awav by the 
graces of his character and amiability 
of his ‘manners, which retailed, they 
said, those of his grandfather, Henry 
IV. lie had the good "forfun?, 1 are 
■ in princes, to preserve his ft lends to 
the hour of his death. He readily 
forgave offences and pardoned injuries. 
BUt the mind endowed with so many 
amiable qualities was destitute of that 
Which can atone devejope or turn them 
to good account—he hath no force of 
character. Without the energy whiih 
l prothjrts crime, he was equally without 
that Which leads to virtue. After 
tutting lost his first preceptor, his 
ift fortune plafted him in the hands of 
Dube is, the mo^tt eomipt of men. 
This Dubois, the son of an apothecary 
Of Brim-la-flaillarde, founded his 
Hopes of fortune on the entire demora¬ 
lisation of the prince committed to his 
Care. Inspired by the genius of vice, 
late divined and encouraged the ices of 
odtprs, and above all of his master. 


lie taught him to believe that virtue 
is but a mask worn by hypocrisy, * 
chimera ou which no one cm rely-iqi 
the business of life? that religion it* 
political invention, of use only to tbs 
low er people; that all 'men am cha rt* 
and dei civers, and pretended rectitude 
a mere cover for intended villnny. 
Madame, the mother of the Regent, 
early discovered the character ot this 
detestable man. 1 My son,’ said site, 
‘1 desire nothing bnt the good of tha 
state and your g)or> : I ask but one 
thing too- your safety, and 1 demand 
yonr word of honour tor it«r~it is 
ite\cr to employ that scoundrel the 
Abbe Dubois-—the greatest miscre¬ 
ant on rite earth; who would at any 
time sacrifice the state and you to 
the slightest interest of his own.’ 
The Duke ot Orleans gave his word 
accordingly, bnt be was not tong of 
breaking it. Shortly after, he ma de 
Dubois u councillor of state. The de¬ 
baucheries into which that man impelled 
him soon became an indmpeuaabte dis- 
traction for that soft and enervated 
mind, to w Inch the enam of a court was 
insupjwirtable. lie loved its scandal 
and rumours—even the report of 
incest was not displeasing to him. 
Ki cry evening, he assetuhled bis 
rout's, his mistresses, some daattutea 
from the Opera, often Ids daughter 
the Duchess dc Bern,* and some 
persons obscorc birth, hut brilliant 
lor their talent or renowned for their 
vices. At these suppers the choicest 
\iands, the finest wme% exhilarated 
the guests; ‘ail the disorders and 
scandal ot the court and the dty were 
passed in ret tew. limy drank, they 
became intoxicated ; the conversation, 
became licentious; hnpirtles of every 
sort issued from every month. At 
la>t, fatigued with satiety, the party 
was broken up: those » ho coold walk 
retired to rest; the others were carried 
to bed;—and the next evening a simi¬ 
lar scene was renewed.”—(Vui. L 
pp. 2**»24.) v 

It may be conceived what an effort 
manners such as these pervading the 


* ThS Duehesft lie Bern Waspn apt scholar in the lessons which her father taught 
bee. One evening, after copious libation*-, a famy seized thoui to represent the 
dndgweot of Pans. The Priwess plajed the part of Venus ; two,of the RegentI 
»wtr«(fres those of Minerva and Juno. 1 keJhtu Goddettet appeared in the eoetaPlS 
JJ fy e * Hw ib tKe tale dixplayid thevueha lo the ttm of JViioo.” Da TocnUtt luA. 
vql. l. p. 2G— note. 
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bead 'of a omit, already sufficiently 
iaclinort to excitement and gratifica¬ 
tion, must have had upon the general 
tone af morals among the higher 
sank*. M. de TocqneviUc portrays 
it in strong colours, hut not stronger 
ion boU* re than the troth:— 

“ Tlte disorders of its head spread 
to ah the branches of the royal family. 
There was not a princesaffivho bad 
* net her lover—not a prince who had 
net his mistresses. This system soon 
descended from the palace to the 
betels of the nobles. Conjugal fidelity 
was considered as a prejudice, fit only 
Co be the subject of ridicule. Adul¬ 
tery became the fashion, intemper¬ 
ance a path to dtetiuctkra-—the seduc¬ 
tion of women was deemed the great 
object of life, ami ’conquests in that 
limrwt dp sought as the highest glory ; 
minds absorbed in the frivokms pur¬ 
suits of a man a bonnes fortunes, be¬ 
came incapable ot attention to 
serious affair*. When a young wo¬ 
man appeared la tire world, no inqui¬ 
ries were mode as to the union which 
prevailed in her establishment, the 
sole point was what lover they were 
4a give her. The men with preten¬ 
sions in that line, the comipted 
women, catered into a league to plunge 
her into crime; and in that abomin¬ 
able lottery, they fixed beforehand ou 
the person-to whom she was to tall. 
Tfao example ot tbe*Dochess de Uerri 
obtained many imitators. Sometimes 
devotiofi was mingled with debauch¬ 
ery, as ifa feeble struggle was still kept 
■«p between the recollections of the 
past sad the seductions of the pre¬ 
sent. Woman of gallantry, ambi¬ 
tion* debauchees, passed from their 
■orpos to the elowiter, and the alMi- 
UCBce of penitence furnished some res¬ 
pite to the pleasure of the world 
and the agitations of politics. Koch 
Was the soeiety, of. the great world, 
under the regency. The impulse 
given to vice during that period, con- 
tinned through that which followed 
fft Neither the good- example given 
%jr Louis XV. during the first years 
of his couth, nor the grave habits of 
Cardinal He Floury, could avail as a 
barrier to the inundation. It only 
abated something of Its audacity; 
More veiled, it exciter] loss public 
•caudal.”—(Vol. i. p.Sl.) 

It is impossible that in any country. 


btj* Most of aU in * monarchical opd, 
an aristocratic one* such manners can * 
exist in the higher ranks, without in¬ 
ducing n total depravity of general 
thought, and perversion of the power, 
of mind. Talent, often the most venal 
of venal things, follows in the wafcif . 
of corruption. Covefoas of gains* 
thirsting for patronage, it fans, instead 
of lowering, the passions by whkh m 
hope to profit. Whenever prevail-, 
ing vices have set in upon a, nation, 
be they such os spring from a mount-* ^ 
chicjl, an aristocratic, or a democratic 
regime, the great majority of its 
abiktics w ill do nothing but encourage 
its excesses, because it is there alone 
they cau gain profit. A few great sad 
generous minds will jirobably set 
tltemselves to resist the torrent, and 
they may produce a great effect upon 
a future age; but in their own, they 
are almost sure to meet with nothing 
but nd«cule, abuse, and neglect. Ws. 
see this deplorable subservience ot 
talent, even of a very high cast, to 
the taste oi the majority holding pre¬ 
ferment in their hand-, around m in 
Great Britain at this time; and the 
same evil was experienced in an equal 
degree in France during the whoto. 
course of the reign of Louis XV. and 
Ins virtuous but ill-fated successor. 

“ Tlte reign,” says Tocqueville, “ Of 
Louis XIV. finished: that of Louis 
XV. commeueed. Daring its coarse 
we shall sec every thing change: of 
old forms there w ill remain only the, 
shadow. Never was alteration maim 
complete among mankind.” 

“In lieu of lofty thoughts, and 
their serious expression, will appear fr 
sterile futility. An incurably fitroUty 
will get possession oi the high societ y^ 
and come entirely to direct thought/ 
Licentiousness of laugnage will ac- 
company w icked manners, and letoUp 
seduction the more to vice. Lifanlj’P 
niton becomes the fashion. Impiety 
a la mode, miserable vanities, wifi, 
!>u|>plant a nobio pride to achieve a 
r< putation in letters: it wifi heeento 
necessary to raise a doubt, where wet; 
truth has been admitted. Amina*, 
the din of feasts ami the nuude of tbtk 
ball-rbom, they will sap the found** 
tione of religion, morality, and mriety^ 
They will call tbemsdvee phfiantfr& 
pie, they will declaim ml kumanHy-^ 
atthe very koaneutthfit they atotwdaqf. 
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fi»m the people the cpBSototioas which 
render supportable the miseries of life, 
,$pd the rellgiou* curb which suspends 
t £srsij: and restrains vengeance. It 
1§ thus, also, that they Will obtain the 
envied title of philosophy, and merit 
. $6 protection of the great;* for they, 
jjoo, will desire the refutation of 
Afcpnfe forts. AU will give.way 
together. In war, no more great 
generals. The pulpit will no longer 
resound With the illustrious orators, 
whose Words seemed to descend from 
4prine inspiration. Statesmen will bo 
Without elevation: instead of able 
men, .mere intriguers: the influence 
Of talent will be replaced by the iu- 
ftneace of coteries. Business will bo 
treated of in boudoirs, ami decided 
according to the caprice of abandoned 
women. They will dispose of admin¬ 
istrations, lower politics to the le%el 
of their own minds, and even ecclesi¬ 
astical dignities will depend on their 
, patronage. As a consequence of that 

S erai debasement, an unmeasured 
lain will uiise in the inferior classes 
qf all that is great in the state. 
Doubt wiU bo applauded, and it w ill 
* extend to the power of the king, the 
noblesse, and the clergy. The spirit 
of investigation and analysis will 

S place the flights of the imagination. 

on will sound the depths of that 
power which they have ceased to 
, regard with respect. The authorities 
qf the earth will not be sufficiently 
respected to make men look up to them 
—they must bring them down to their 
own level, and look Inflow them. A 
terrible reaction wi|l arise—the result 
of alfi, rancours to which general feci- 
lag wip no longer oppose any barrier. 
On all sides will spring up the ideas 
of (liberty and independence. Mean¬ 
while 1 the redoubtable progress of a 
revolution, which is advancing, will 
escape the observation of those whom 
it is to sw allow up; for the frivolity 
of their lives, and the vacancy of 
their thoughts, wilt have deprived 
„ them of all foresight.”—(Vpl. L p. 22.) 
.She courage with which the French 
church 6 equaptly denounced the vices 
and corruptions iu high places with 
winch Jt was surrounded, has always 
been one of the most honourable fea- 
* tares of its glorious annals. MgssiUon, 
m the oqmtpted days of the regency, 
* was not behind BmwWloue and Bos* 


snet and ■Fds&oti, 'in the timft'nf 
Louis XIV,, jo -the discharge of tide, 
noble duty:— 

44 When MassHtcm ascended the 
pulpit to instruct the 3 otmg king, he 
threatened with the wrath of God the 
great on the earth who violated his 
commandments, and thoBegent mani¬ 
fested no displeasure • conscience had 
palsied hiAmiud. Never had religion 
been more sublime,—never did she- 
appear clothed in more ihagnifioent 
language. To the profound corruption 
of the court, the preacher opposed the 
example of the little and the weak *, to 
their pride, the virtue of the poor, and 
its omnipotence in the sight of God. 

‘ Jf Providence penpits,’ said he, 

4 the elevation of some unworthy cha¬ 
racters it is that they may be ren¬ 
dered useful to others. All power 
comes from God, and is established 
only for the use of man. The great 
would be nseles.fi on the earth if they 
were not surrounded by the poor and 
the indigout; they owe their eleva¬ 
tion to the public necessities; and, so 
tai are the people from being made 
for them, it is they who are made for 
the people. It is the people who give 
the great the light which they have 
to approach .the throne; ahd it is for 
the people that the throne itself has 
been raised. In a word, the great 
and the princes arc but, as it were, 
the men of the people: titmice it is 
that (lie prosperity of the great and 
their ministers, and of tho sovereigns 
who have been the oppressors of the 
people, has never brought any thing 
but shame, iguominy, and maledic¬ 
tions to their descendants. We have 
f-cen issue from that stem of iniquity 
the shameless shoots which have been 
the disgrace of their name and of their 
age. The Lord has breathed upon 
the heaps of their ill-gotten riches; 
he has dispersed them as the dust: if 
lie yet leaves on the earth the rem¬ 
nants of their race, it is that they may 
remain au eternal monument of Ida. 
vengeance. 

44 4 The glory of a conqueror wiH be* 
always stained with blood: — He 
passes lihe a torrent over the earth* 
only to devastate it, andnot as a’ma¬ 
jestic river which brings joy and abon**- 
dance. Tho • remembrance of hi* 
reign will recall only the reeollectkn* 
of the evils bn has inflicted on ham* 
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nity. The people eufler Always from 
the vices or their sovereign. What¬ 
ever exaggerates’ authority, vilifies or 
degrades it; ’prinoes* ruled by their 
passions, are always pernicious And 
bizarre masters. Government has 
nolopger arulotwheuits head has none 

“ 4 The Lord has ev er blown On the 
haughty races and withered their 
roots. The prosperity of the impious 
lias never passed to their descendants. 
TUronety themselves, and rojal suc¬ 
cession nave failed, to 'effeminate and 
worthless princes; and the history of 
the crimes and excess of the great 
is, at the same time, the history of 
their misfortunes and of their toil. 

“ ‘ I’riuces and sovereigns cannot be 
great but in reudenug themselves use- 
tul to the people—in bringing them, 
like «)o*ns Christ, abundance and 
peace. The liberty which princes owe 
to their people,’ is the liberty of 
the laws. You know only Cod 
above you, it is trne; but the laws 
should liave an authority even supe¬ 
rior to yourselves. , 

“ ‘A great man—a prince— is not 
bom for himself alone, lit* owes him¬ 
self to Ids subjects. The people, in 
elevating him, have entrusted him 
with power and authority, aud have 
reserved to themselves, in exchange, 
his earn, his time, his v igdance, lie 
is a superin fondant whom they have 
placed at their head to protect and 
defend them. It is the people who, 
by the order of God, have made them 
what they are.r—Yes, Sire! It a the 
choice of the nation which has put the 
sceptic in the hand of your ancestors. 
It is it which proclaimed them sove¬ 
reigns. The kingdom came in time 
to be considered as the inheritance of 
their successors; but they owed it at* 
find; to the free consent of tiicir sub¬ 
jects, and it was the public suffrages 
Which, in tire beginning, attached that 
right and that prerogative to their 
births in a word, as .their preroga¬ 
tive in si flowed from ourselves, so 
kings should make no use of their 
power but for us.’”—(Vet. i. p. 67.) 

Such was the eloquen#and intrepid 
language In which Massillon addressed 
the Regent Orleaus and Louis XV., 
In the plenitude of their power, in 
the, chapel-royal At Versailles. It 
was a minister of the established 
chmack, be it recollected, who thun¬ 


dered fa tbdm mnnenstnftd terms to 
the prince who beM In his hands the 
whom patronage of the church of, 
France. We should like to Soc a 
preacher of th*c Free arid’popular dis¬ 
senting establishments of Great'Bri¬ 
tain or America thunder iq equally 
intrepid straius cm the ’sins whittfr 
most earily beset the democratic con* 
gregatkms upon whom their elevation 
aijd fortune depend. ' * 

44 There is nothing new,” says the 
Wine Man, 44 under the sun.” WO 
have seen enough, of late years, pf 
rAil vi Ay manias, and the almost incre¬ 
dible anxiety of all classes to realise 
something in the numerous £1 Dora¬ 
dos which infatuation Or cupidity set 
afloat in periods of excitement. But, 
from the following account of De 
TocipieviUc, it appears that a hun¬ 
dred and thirty years ago tliS same 
passions weie developed on a still" 
greater scale in France; and even om* 
lades of rank and fashion may take 4 
lesson in these paiticulars from the* 
marchiom^ses and countesses of the 
court id the Regent Oilcans. 

44 Iti the mouth of August 1715, 
the anxiety to procure shares (in thri 
Mississippi scheme) began to asSemlrim 
«xn uiinien-e crowd in the streetQuin- 
campoijc, where, for many years, the 
public funds had been bought and sold. 
From six in the morning, crowds of 
people, men and vi omen, nch and poor, 
gcutlemen and burghers, filled the street 
and lie ver Jett it till eight At night. There 
yen 1 spread all sorts of rumours, true 
or take; and all the devices of stock¬ 
jobbing were put in<practice, in order 1 
let effect a rise or fall in the prices. 
The price of some shares rose to arif- 
and-thirty times their original value.* 
Their price often varied, during the 
course of a single day, several thdfl- 
shnd francs. From this petifeitjg/ 
gambling arose alternately incredible' 
fortuucs and total ruins. / 

44 The numerous instances which?* 
occurred of perspns who had riaAtt* 
from nothing and suddenly become 
possessed of immense Wealth, raised 
the public fluidity to a pdrfSct HwnaWJ? 
At that epoch of scandal sod otfprar 5 
briiftn, there was no felly'or viOeRfl 
which the high, society did not 
the lead. The degradation of 
minds was equ^l to the obmmfidtt of 
their manners. The comtierti; even. 
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the princes M the Mood, braieged-tbe 
J$egi»t to obtain 'shores. HeXJuug 
them among thorn with open h a nds ; 
at*4 soon they were seen mingling in 
the crowds of speculators, and cove* 
hone like them of discreditable gains* 

* My son,’ said the Regent’s mother, 

4 fans given me* for my family, two 
nations'in shares. The King has 
taken some millions for his house. 
The whole royal family have received 
sotnef all the children of France, all 
their grandsons and princes of the 
Ideod/—(28th Nov. 1719.) 

**„ Women of the highest rank did 
ttt scruple to pay the most assiduous 
-court to Law to obtain shares. They 
passed whole days in bis ante-cham¬ 
ber waiting for an audience, which he 
wty seldom gave them. One caused 
fad carriage to be overturned before 
fate door to attract bis attention, and 
bad flm good fortune, in consequence, 
to get a tew words from hun. Another 
stopped before his hotel and made her 
servants call out 4 Fiie,’ to force him 
to come out, and thus obtain an inter¬ 
view. They were to be seen seated 
on the front pait of the carriage of 
Madame Law, striving to obtain from 
her a profitable friendship. That wo-, 
man who had the effrontery to take 
the name ot Law, though bhc was 
only his mistress, treated them with 
hauteur. 

< " , The same passion was not less 
vehement In the other clashes of so¬ 
ciety. The latest arrCte ot the coun¬ 
cil had ordained that all Shares should 
lie paid in paper.; and instantly a 
croud assembled round the bank, to 
•exefacage their gold and silver (or 
bank-notes. The women sold their 
diamonds and pearls, the men their 
plate. Bin long the provinces became 
envious of the profits m.ulo in tlie 
capital, and desirous to share in them: 
proprietors sold their lands far what¬ 
ever the} would bring, and hastened 
to Fans to acquire the much coveted 
shares. Ecclesiastics, bishops even, - 
did not seraph) to mingle in thorn; 
transactions. Xu a short time, the 
population of the capital up* increas¬ 
ed by three hundred thousand souls. 
Foreigners abo arrived in crowds; 
bat, less intoxicated by the prevailing 
madam than tite French, they fore- 
savr the fatal- donoftipent, and, for 
tfae most part, extricated themselves 


in from its efteota.”—(Vol. L pp- 

13»v 180.) 

The ultimate issue of this, ns of aE 
Other general mantas, was disastrous 
in 4 h$ extreme. * 

44 The rise of shares having at length 
experienced a check, they eon turned 
for some time to oscillate up and 
down without any material variation, 
according id the devices employed by 
skilful speculators. These variation* 
occasioned enormous changes in the 
fortune of the gamblers. Those 
newly enriched, displayed an un¬ 
heard-of luxury; hastening to enjoy 
wealth which had come to them like 
a dicam, and which the wakening 
from it might dissipate. Never had 
the oqnipages been so magnificent, 
never so numerous. Laquuis rolled 
about in their chariots, and, from tho 
force of habit, were seen sometiinra t» 
get upon fke back af'&etr own carriage*. 

4 Put the most showy aims on my 
coach,’ said one to his coach-maker. 

4 1 will hare that livery,’ said another, 
vi ben a particulaily stylish one drove 
pant. Then* furmtiii e was sumptuous, 
then* repasts exquisite, and the no- 
bleu>t (lid not disdain to honour their 
tables, making such condescension the 
first step to alliances w bteh might here¬ 
after convey to them some of the 
profits of their speculations. 

44 Meanwhile a frightful tumult dis¬ 
turbed every existence. Speculation 
became universal, unbounded, at 
length bintal. Persons were crushed 
to death an the af 43 roacl.es to the Kuo 
Quincampoix: the men with larger 
portAilios were in hourly danger of 
their lives. Assassinations w ete com¬ 
muted : a Count do Uoru was con¬ 
demned to be broken or the wboel 
by the Parliament, and the sentence 
earned into execution, lor having 
lobbed and murdered a com-tier, 
Alarmed at tho crowds, the Regent 
interdicted the speculators from wak¬ 
ing use of tho line Qutacmnphixc. 
they took refuge in the Place Ven- 
ddtne. In a single day that square 
was covered? with tents, where tha 
most sumpUfbus stuffs wero die- 
jdsyed ; and, without disquieting 
themselves with the wild joy of some, 
or the abject despair of others, the. 
ladies of the coayt seated themselves 
at gambling tables, w hens the choicest 
refreshments were handed to them* 
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Bands of mteidtos and coortexani 
served to amuse that insensate crowd. 
Spoil its excesses ted to its tela# ex- 
petted from the Place Venddmc; it 
then fixed itself in the Hotel de 
Sofesons (Vol. i. pp. 188-184.) 

This exceeds even the joint-stock 
mania of 1824, or the railway mania 
of 1845, in this country, of which, in 
the conclusion of his tyret volume of 
“ Tancrcd,” Mr D’lsrarii lias given 
a graphic picture. Lady Bertie 
and Bcllair, whose billet regarding 
the “ broad guaye" occasioned her to 
swoon, and dispelled the romantic 
attachment of Lord Montaeute, was 
but a nqietitKm of the French coun¬ 
tesses, who thronged the antecham¬ 
bers of Law a century before. More 
vehement in then desires, more mer¬ 
curial in their tcmperaim nt than the 
Engfish, the French, when tamed 
with any general mania, push.it even 
into greatei excesses, and induce npon 
themselves and then country mmo 
wide-spread calamines. 

M. De Tocqueville frequently, says 
that be is not a military historian; 
and although he has considerable 
powers of description, and, like all 
bis countrymen, understands some¬ 
thing of the at t of war, et it Is very 
•apparent that his inclination dot s not 
lie in that direction. We giadlv give 
a place, however, to his admirable 
account of the battle ot Fonteuoy, 
and the exploits of the famous 
41 English column,” which, though 
in the end unsuccessful, displaced a 
fhkmr on the banks of the Scheldt 
winch foreshadowed the heroism of 
AMniera and Waterloo 

“The King of France passed the 
Scheldt, and, m apiteof the representa¬ 
tions of Marshal Saxe, placed himself 
os aa eminence eomniauding a v iew 
of the field of battle, and where the 
balls robed to ids beige's feet. Many 
parsons were wounded behind him. 
The English and the Hutch com¬ 
menced the attack at the same time 
at different points. The former ad¬ 
vanced as if nothing could disconcert 
their audacity. As the ground con¬ 
tracted, their battalions became more 
close together, but still keeping the 
finest order; and there was formed, 
partly by design, partly by accident, 
that redoubtable column of which the' 
Dike Of Cumbetbrod soon fete the fall 


Value. Notttfugbenhi withstand that 
terrible mate. Steadily it moved oay* 
iaoscMftg forth death inoessantly from 
every front. The French regiments im 
vain strove to impede its progvesa; they* 
perished fit the attempt. The first 
corps which the English appMickaa 
was the regiment of Gardes Fran?*' 
Raises. Before tlie fire commenced, 
an English officer stepped forth foam 
the rank, and taking ofl his itaty said,; 

‘ Gentlemen of the French guard, 
fire.’ -A French officer advanced 
and replied, 4 1 lie French do not fine 
first we wIH replj.’ The English 
then levelled their pieces, and sent hi 
a discharge with such jneciaion, that 
the whole front rank of the Guard ffiH 
That ill-timed piece* of courtesy cost 
the In es ot eighteen officers. No 
sooner w as flits over than the cotaimt 
lenewed its inarch, stowiy but with 
immovable firmness. Boon it had 
passed by si\ hnndred toises (1809 
feet) the front ot the French army. 

I he battle seemed lost, and the per¬ 
sons who surrounded the King already * 
began to tsonnsel him to leave thtt 
field. ‘11 ho is the scoundrel who 
dares to give that advice-to you* 
Mfliohfy >' exclaimed the Marshal, 
who had been all day in the hottest 
of* the fire. 4 Before the action be¬ 
gan it was my time to give it: now 
it L too late ’* In truth, all was lost 
it the monarch had left his post. 
Bis remaining there seemed tt> make 
heroes spring .out of the earth: his 
departure would have spread dhn 
couragcment through the ranks. Thai 
advice of the Marshal coincided with 
the feelings of the King, and Jlte ffif 
msined fifm. Ihe blood of Henry 
1Y. then beat at hia heart. By hi* 
advice a new effort better combine# 
was resolved on TbeKing, whose sdny 
frond had never for an instant beet*' 
disturbed, in person tallied IliefagUf 
tiv es. Four gints, kept in reserve for 
liis personal safety, were brought for* 
wait!, and plated in bfitteiy at tba 
distaucc of forty paces from the* toenffi 
of rile English cohmui.* They final* 
wffitt grape* with extraoriljtaafy 
pidkv, and soon huge ditasms appears# 
m the enemy’s ranks. The garabji* 
of the French Guard (barged impftyp# 
oaslyiu«ttlwof«uiwgs 1 ---Urol>sPH^M«t>' 
sword iu hand, leading tbenrtm. Tfe* 
swords of the horsemen, aMted fcyjtfc* 
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ftre of ttepras and thoJOot-soldiers, 
seen completed the work of dealrue- 
i&MU Aad ere long that teniWe 
column- which bad so recently table 
iftte bravest tremble, is nothing bat a 
west rain. The English had nine 
thousand killed* and • wounded, the 
French were wakened by five thou- 
men.V<Vel. i. pp. 425-426.) 

Book is the account of the conduct 
of the English troops at Fontenoy— 
the only great battle on the continent 
Of* Europe in which they ever sus¬ 
tained a -defeat from the French—as 
given by the historians of France itself, 
xbe crisis produced by the iiruptum 
of this terrible column mto the centre 
of the French army, exactly resembles 
a similar attack at Asperii and Wa- 
gram, and the last onset of the Impe¬ 
rial Guards at Waterloo. The account 
Cf the progress of the English column, 
and the means by which its advance 
was at length arrested, might pass 
fora narrative of the penetrating of 
the Austrian centre by the French 
column under Lannes, on the second 
day of Asjiern, or the famous advance 
of the Old and Middle Guard against 
the British rigid centre, on the even- 
hag of the 18th June 1815. Both 
these formidable attai k<» were defeated, 
ttsd' by means precisely similar to 
those by which Marshal Saxe stopped 
the English column at Fontenoy. At 
Wagram, also, the heavy muss of in- 
fttntry led by Macdonald was arrested 
by the dmdfttl cross-fire of the Aus¬ 
trian batteries; and if the Archduke 
Cbtfries had evinced the same tenacity 
«nd resolution as Marshal Saxe, the 
result would' probably have been the 
Same?and Wagram had been Waterloo! 
* Of the effects of the irreligious fan., 
tfctan, the natural result of the ty¬ 
ranny and oppressive conduct of the 
Church of iiemc, which ]>ervaded 
France for half a century before tire 
Revolution, onr author gives the fol¬ 
lowing Interesting account:— 

“ Another powerful cause of disso¬ 
lution existed iu French society at 
thifl period The vast conspiracy 
against Christianity, of which Vol&ire 
was the chief, daily developed itself 
fit a mgjre alarming manner. A body 
of men staling themselves philosophers 
*~tshat is, lovers of wisdoiu-—s>et up for 
rdbnnm of the human race. They 
^professed to be the enemies of Jfaeju- 


dice; they had'ferevcr in their month* 
the words ‘humanity,’ and ‘philan¬ 
thropy / -their obj oet was defehtfedto btf 
to restore the dignity of man, and with 
that view they proposed to substitute 
certain conventional virtues for the 
precepts of Christianity. They pleaded 
tolerance, and sonn they became them- 
fcelvoe intolerant. Misfortune excited 
their pity; they ever 'undertook its 
defence, when there Was a muse to 
be made, celebrity to be acquired by 
doing so. By these means, they 
acquired a great renown , to philoso¬ 
phise w os continually in their mouths 
and their writings, it is no wonder it 
was so; -for to philosophise, in their 
estimation, was to attack all the re¬ 
ceived opinions, and annihilate them 
under the weight of public contempt; 
to persecute fanaticism without per¬ 
ceiving that the irreligious passion 
soon acquired tin* character ol the 
woist species offnuaticisBi.. 

“Voltaire,endowed bv nature with 
immense talent, had, from his earliest 
years, the steady w ill and unshaken de¬ 
termination which were necessary to 
make him a leader ol thought. H« 
laboured at it all his life, and his 
mental qualification 11 ; enabled him to 
keep pace with the public desires in all 
their brandies The age was frivo¬ 
lous, and he excelled in fugitive ideces; 
it was libertine, and he had obscene 
verses at command: the esprits fort* 
had a reaningtoincrednlity, and he put 
himself at the bead of the movement, 
and made use of it to *nrn into ridicule 
ail that men had been most accus¬ 
tomed to revere. (lifted With extra¬ 
ordinary powers of raillery and sar¬ 
casm, he faithfully reflected in bib 
writings the graces and the v ices Of 
the brilliant and profligate society in 
which he lived. He kept sdme mea¬ 
sure in his publications as long as ho 
lmd atty hope of obtaining In France 
a political station; but from the vttrV 
beginning, the acerbity of his disposi¬ 
tion displayed itself in Ms coa&efe&a 
attacks on the mysteries of religicrtk 
in the elegant society which sought 
him, and of which he was the delight. 
‘ He had the art,’ says ‘Vilmaifl, * etf 
throwing discredit op a dogma’ by it 
happy couplet; by a philosophic Sen¬ 
tence lie refitted a syllogistic, argu¬ 
ment/"—(Vol. IL pp, 61, 62.) 

The correspondence of Voltaire 



m?.] * At a* n>cg*a»&.- 

with the King of Prftosia, the bond of 
union in which wee their common 
antipathy to Christian tyyformsuot the 
least carious pert of the lives of both 
these eminent men, 'Needy all the 
sovereigns of the Continent, at this 
period, were led away by this mania, 
destined to produce such fatal effects 
to, themselves mid their children. 

Catherine of Russia was peculiarly 
active in the infidel league. DeTocque- 
villo gives the following interesting 
account of the almost incredible 
extent to which this mania prevailed 
in the age which preceded the French 
Revolution:— 

■“ Voltaire and the King of Prussia 
resembled two lovers who were con¬ 
tinually quart eling and making up 
differences. The royal ,bei 
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catted with joy* he wrote to Helvetia** 
on the 86 th ►June 1766; ‘Do yw*T 
net see that the wbdieNbrth is for tab, 
and that it is inevitable that sooner 
or inter those - miserable fimatioe of 
the Sonth must be confounded ? The 
Empress of Rassia, the King eftfmsw, 
sia, the conqueror of the snperstitiowi 
Austrian, besides many other priitaea, 
have already erected the standard of 
philosophy.’ Again ho wrote to 
D’Alembert, on the 4tir June 1767.; 

1 Men begin to open their eyes from one 
end of Europe to the other. Fanattdstt, 
which feels its weakness and implores 
the arm of authority, despite itself 
acknowledges hs defeat. The work* «£ 
Bolingbrokc, of Trent, and of Boulan¬ 
ger, universally diffused, are bo many 
ero triumphs of Reason, * Let us Mens‘that 
wwi 




their 

oould never dispense with the renowiPP revolution which for the last fifteen, or 


which the pi Awes of the Patriarch 
of* Incredulity ga\e to him. „Catlicr- 
iue It. of Russia kept up a close 
coivespundenee with him ; his expres¬ 
sions to her were confiding, even 
tender. She, r<vpurcd that trumpet 
to celebrate her exploits, and palliate 
the (.rimes committed in the pursuit 
of liei ambition. ‘ My Catau (his 
name for the Empress) loves the philo¬ 
sophers, her husband wil 1 suffer for it 
with posterity.’ At the same time, 
she respected him more than Frederick, 
and her letters wero never disgraced 
by any impnri t v. She offered D’Alem¬ 
bert to intrust him with the education 
of her only son, ami to settle on him a 
pension of .">0,000 francs (£2000). She 
flatten'd Diderot, and seut him a pre¬ 
sent of 6G,000 francs (£2400). If the 
Encyclopedia is proscribed at Paris, 
it was reprinted at St Petersburg; the 
Empress went so far as liorself to trans¬ 
late the Belisarius of Marmoutel into 
the Russian tongue. Eiglitecn other 
princes, among vvhom were the King 
of Poland, the King of Sweden, and 
the King of Denmark, corresponded 
With Voltaire, aud hastened to deposit 
In hi*.hands tluur adhesion to his pro¬ 
test against the prejudices of the age. 
IJiio princes and great men who were 
travelling in Europe, endeavoured to 
Stop at Fernoy, happy if they could 
enjoy for a feu minutes the conversa¬ 
tion of the great writer. *1 have 
been,’ said he to Madame de Dcffand, 
‘for fourteen years the hotel-keeper 
of Europe* In liis old age, intoxi- 


twenty yeahas taken place in gen¬ 
eral opinion. It has exceeded ray 
most sanguine hopes. With respect 
to the common people , / take no charge 
o f them—they will always remap* me 
rabble. I (ultivate my own garden | 
it is unavoidable that there should be 
frogs iu it, but they do not prevent 
my nightingales from singing.”’— 
Vol. ii. pp, 357-8. * 

Such were the opinions of the wise 
men of EiuOpe in the age which pea- 
coded the French Revolution! It b« 
n«t surprising tliey brought on that 
convulsion. 

One of the most powerful meanshy 
w hich Voltaire and bis party succeeded 
in rousing so strong a feeling among 
the ablest men of Europe iu their 
favour, was by the constant appeals 
which they made to the feelings of 
humanity, and the resolution*with 
which they denounced the cruelties, 
equollv impolitic and inhuman, wigdi 
the Romish'Church, whenever it bid 
the power, still exercised" on the 
unhappy \ ietims who occasionally fell 
under the baibarous laws of fonngr 
times. This atrocious adherence 4a 
antiquated so\ eritv, in the vaiu ides 
of coercing tl|p freedom xrf modem 
thought, iu an age of increasing phi¬ 
lanthropy, was, perhaps, the grej 
cause of the spread of modem if 
iity, ami of the general he 
which the Roman Catholic : 
was generally regarded by < 
men* throughout Eurepq, 
respect thfetr labours aro^ 




Hm highest nppaobatkrffand in safer inf epidemic. Ewm waa the great 
m»n&»y mainly contributed to destroy apostle of scepticism, caressed by ail 
the dreadful fabric'of ecclesiastical Europe. But. neither England hot 
tyranny which the Komish Church Scotland were overturned by their 
>pi established wherever their faith efforts: on the contrary, Christianity, 
wa$ still present, they deserve, and tried but mi injured, came forth un- 
*rid%ver obtain, the warmest thanks scathed from the furnace. The learn- 
-of alt friends of humanity. But, like ing—-the talent—the zeal wlueh arose 
most other reformers, in the ardour of in defence of religion, were at least 
their zeal for the removal of real equal to what was employed in the 
grievances, they destroyed, also, bene- attack; and so completely did they 
ficent institutions. It appears, too, baffle the efforts ofthe infidel party, that 
from his confidential correspondence, Christianity grew and strengthened 
that Voltaire's zeal in the cause of with every assault made upon it; and 
■humanity was more a war-cry assumed when this great conflict began between 
*0 rouse a party, than a feeling of bene- the antagonist principles in 1793, 
irbtenc© towards mankind; for no one England was found at its proper post 
rejoiced more sincerely than he dul in the vanguard of religion and order, 
when the acerbity of the fanatics was This fact is veiy remarkable, and de- 
direeted against each other. serves more seriou* consideration than 

It must ever be regretted,” say^whas yet been bestowed upon it. It 
M. Do Tocqneville, “that Voltaire, dearly points to some essential differ* 
in undertaking the defence of out- enee between the political and reli- 
raged humanity,- appeared to have gions institutions of France and Eng- 
had no other object bat to employ his land at that period, on the capacity 
sensibility to render tbe Roman which they bestowed upon a nation to 
Catholic religion odious.. The same withstand the assaults of infidelity 
man who had expressed such touching and corruption. It is-not difficult to 
'regrets on the fate of the unhappy see what that difference was. In’ 
.Calas, a Protestant, who had been bro- England, a free constitution was oa¬ 
ken on the^heel without sufficient evi- tabiislied, freedom of discussion was 
deuce, on a charge of murder by a permitted, and the church was not 
sentence of the parliament of Toulouse, allowed to exercise suiy tyrannical 
permitted the most cruel irony to flow sway over either the minds or bodies 
from his pen when tortures were in- of men. The consequence was, 
flteted on the Jesuits. 1 1 hear,’ said genins in the hour of need came to 
be, ‘ thatthey have at last burned, three her side, and brought her. triumphant 
Jesuits at Lisbon. This is truly con- through all the dangers by which 
miing intelligence; but unhappily it she was assailed. Intellect was divi- 
rests on the authority of a Jansenist.’ ded; it was not as in Prance wholly 
(Voltaire to M. Vernet, 1760.) ‘It ranged on the side of infidelity. The 
la said that they have broken Father cause of truth, thongh it may be sub- 
Matagrida on. the wheel: God be jected to grievous temporary trials, 
j rrmaed-for it! I should die content if / has nothing in the end to fear except 
could see the Jansenists and Molenists from the excesses of tyranny exerted 
crushed to death by each otfter.' (Letter in its defence. Unsheltered by power, 
to the Countess of Lutzelbonrg, vol. talent will speedily come to its aid. 
ii. p. 363.) ' The wounds inflicted by mind can bo 

Great Britain was at* that period cured oply by mind: but they V 4 I 
as much shaken by the effects of her never foil of being so if mind is left to 
itreligions party as France; in fact, it itself. 

was from the writingaof Bolingbroke, One of tbe well-known abuses 
1'iudal, Toland, and their contempo- which preceded the Revolution, was 
raries. that Voltaire drew almost all the improiier use which, in the reign 
thcarguments with which his writings of Loais XV. was made of ItUres de 
abound against the doctrines of Chris- cachet, obtained too often by private 
tianity; Gibbon afterwards lent the solicitation or the interest of some of 
same cause the aid of his brilliant the mistresses of the King or his rain- 
genius and vast industry. Scotland, inters. Their abuse rose to the liigh- 
too, bad its own share of the prevail- eat pitch, under the administration,of 
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tfao I>uke de 1ft VSlli^ro. The Mar* 
chioness Lamgoac, hi$ mistress, openly 
node ft traffic of them, add never was 
me refused toa man at influence, who 
had a vengeance to satiate, a passion 
to gratify. The Comte de‘ Segur 
gives the following characteristic 
anecdote, illustrating the use made of 
these instruments of tyranny, even 
upon the inferior classes of society. 

“ T have heard related the sad mis¬ 
hap which occurred to a young shop- 
mistress, named Jcannctou, who was 
remarkable for her beauty. One day 
the Chevalier de Ooigny met her ra¬ 
diant witli smiles, and in the highest 
spirits, lie inquired the cause of her 
extreme satisfaction. ‘ I am truly 
happy,’ hlie replied,— 4 Mv husband is 
a scold, a brute; he gave me no rest— 

I have been wit ft M. ie ( omte de Sain* 

Florcntiu; Madame-, who enjoys 

his good graces, has received mo in 
the Kindest manner, and for a present 
of ten Limit) I have just obtained a 
lettre tie cachet which wdl deliver me 
from the persecution of that most jea¬ 
lous tyrant.’ 

‘•Two years afterw,nils. M. de 
Coigny met the same Jeannctoii, bat 
now sad, pale, with downcast look, 
and a care-w orn counte unco. 4 Ah 1 
my poor Jcanncton ” Mini lie, ‘ what 
has become of on i l ue% er meet von 
any where. "Wlmt has ca-t yon don n, 
since we last met?’ ‘Alas’ sir,’ re¬ 
plied she, 4 1 w as very foolish to bo 
then in such spirits; mv n i llano (is 
husband had that i erv day taken up 
the same idea as 1; he went to the 
minister, and the same <luj, by the 
intervention of his mistress, he brought 
an order to shut mC up; so that it cost 
our poor menage twenty lottoi to 
throw us at the same time reciprocally 
into prison.’ ”—(Vol ii. p. 489.) 

M. Be Tocqucville hums -up in 
those eloqueut words w Inch close his 
woik, the tendency and final result of 
the government of the Regent Orleans 
and Iamijs XV.:— 

“ '4JJ»e high society was more liberal 
than the bourgeois: the bourgeois 
than the people. The Revolution 
commenced in the head of the social 
system ; from that it gained the heart, 
and spread to the extremities. It 
became a point of honour to he in 
opposition. It was it mode of shining 


■which the yoiug seised with avidity. 
The words Liberty and Represented 
tire Government were contiauaiiy in 
the mouths of those who were, ere 
iou%, to ascribe to thorn all theiir 
fortunes. 

44 The partition of Poland retofttod 
to the French the political degrada¬ 
tion of their country. The great 
beautiful kingdom of France resent-* 
bled a planet under eclipse: its light 
sceuied extinguished. The French 
honour felt itself profoundly morti¬ 
fied. In the midst of that degrada¬ 
tion, and from its very effects, political 
combinations entered more and more 
into every thought. The activity of 
mind, which no longer could find em¬ 
ployment iu tire glory of the country, 
took a direction towards industry and 
the sciences. The middle class, rich 
and iustrnrtcd, obtained an influence 
which formerly had lieen monopolised, 
by the noblesse y and aspired to the de¬ 
struction of privileges "which it did not 
enjov. Beneath both, the working 
elasf.es steeped in misery, crushed 
under the weight of taxes, reserved to 
the innovators the most formidable 
support. 

“Thin the movement, wising from 
many different causes, extended mom 
ami more. The philosophers, by *m- 
cessanl'y depreciating the nation ia 
their writings, had sun coded in ren- 
dei mg tile nation ashamed of itself. 
All parties in the nation seemed to 
unite iu deeming it necessary to de¬ 
stroy the ancient social order. It 
was manifest that impffttaut changes 
would take pla<e at no distant period, 
though the exact time of their ap- 
proath could not be fixed with cer¬ 
tainty. It was at the approach of 
that tempest which was destined to 
shake the state to its foundations, that 
the pride of philosophy sought to ex¬ 
alt itself by attacking heaven. By it 
the curb of conscience was broken, 
fnd the great name of God, which 
might lia\ c imposed a restraint ou too 
violence of the passions which the 
Revolution called foi\h*, was effaced. 
By this means, to the legitimate con¬ 
quest of liberty w ill ere long succeed 
a mortal strife of vanities, iu which 
those of the majority, having proved 
victorious, will stain themselves withh¬ 
old mercy with the blood of the van- 
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-undergo dunces similar flf abstract thought, A® fdutoabpliic 
aari ;*tmt they will esdhsV the sutfid temperament, the reflecting mind, 
,vfci*aoe, because- the influence of xtft wfcfoh enable him. to follow, with a 
ngkt& wiftnflt be extinct alooug them,- ceynedt and. diaoermng eye, the general 
* posterity, that equitable judge oMhe course gf events. He does not attach 
past, imputes to philosophy fjprt ft himself te Individual men,—he is no 
perverted the minds of the people hero-worshipper. His narrative has 
while it pretended to ^lighten them, not the interest of biography, or of 
and, turned, aside from its proper eqd histories framed on its inoapl. It 


k revolution commenced with the da 
«3gn of ameuorating the lot of the 
human race. 

‘^Louifi XV. left royalty tarnished 
At his death the people 
!,—the enlightened classes con- 
thenaselves. The vices of 
_ sovereign had opened in every 
heart eta incurable wound. Neither the 
virtues of Loais XVTt, nor the glorj 
scqjdred during the American war; 
northe sight of France restoicd to its 



hits not the dramatic air of Thierry* 
the genins of Chateaubriand, or the 
pictorial powers of Michelet, It is, on 
that account, not likely to*be so gene¬ 
rally popular && the works of any of 
these eminent writer*. It resembles 
more nearly the admirable “ Sketches 
of the Progress of Society,” to ba 
found in the works of Guizot and 
Sismondi. As snch, it possesses very 
Jiigh merit, and will doubtless take its 
‘•place among the standard uorks of 
pAk among the nations; nor the love French history. Perhaps his went is 
4 «f the Xing for his snhjects; nor the more ,v*ovthy of study, and mors 
“liberal rrotitutlons which he bestowed likely to be esteemed by thiaking 
oh them, could heal that fatal wound, men in other countries than liis own: 
The stahat of the crown could be for France has gone through the con- 
washed otff only by the blood of the vulsions consequent on the social and 
just ascending to Heaven by the steps moral evils which he has so well 
•of the scaffold ”*—(Vol. ii. pp. 581, portrayed ; but othei\ nations are 
* 583) , only In their commencement. What 

After these quotations, it is needless to the one is history, to the other, if 
to say what the merits of M. De not averted, may be prophecy. 
TocquCville’s wofk are. lie possesses 


* Alluding to the sublime words of the Father Edgeworth to Louis XVI., at the 
foot of the scaffold:—“ Fils de St Lows, moatez au ciel !’* 
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LETTERS OS TIIE TUUTJIS CONTAINED XK POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
IV.—REAL GIlOSTS. AND SECOND-SIGHT. 


Dear Archy, —You will not ex¬ 
pect, after my last letter, that under 
the title of real ghosts, I am going to 
introduce to your acquaintance a set 
of personages resembling Madame 
Tussaud’s wax-work, done in air— 
filmy gentlemen, in* spectral blqjp 
coats, gray trousers, Wellingtons; and 
semi-transparent ladies clad from the 
looms of the other world. No. 
Nicolai’s case has extinguished that 
delusion. The visitant and his dress 
are figments of the imagination 
always. They an* as unreal and* 
subjective as the figures we see in our 
dreams. They are fancy's progeny, 
having muler pressing circumstances 
acting rank, as realities. Hut, Archy, 
do dreams never come true? Let 
them plead their own cause. Enter 
Dream. 

A Scottish gentleman and his wife 
uere travelling four or five years ago 
iu Switzerland. There travelled willi 
them a third party, an intimate 
friend, a lady, who some time before 
hud been the object of a deep attach¬ 
ment on the part of a foreigner, a 
Frenchman. Well, she would have, 
nothing to say to him, but she gave 
him a good deal of serious advice, 
a* iiu-li I conclude slm thought he 
w anted, and ultimately promoted, or 
lias a cognisant party to his mar¬ 
riage with a lady, whom she likewise 
knew. The so-married couple were 
now in America. And the lady, my 
friend's fellow-traveller, occasionally 
heard from them, and had every rea¬ 
son to believe they were both in per¬ 
fect health. One morning on their 
meeting at breakfast she told her 
companions, that she had had a very 
impressive dream the night before, 
which had recurred twice. The 
scene was a room in which lay a 
coffin, near/which stood her ex-lover, 
in a luminous transfigured resplendent 
state; his wife was by, looking much 
as usual, The dream had caused the 
lady some misgivings;* but her com¬ 
panions exhorted her to view it "Us a 
trick of her fancy, and she was half 
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persuaded so to do. The dream, 
however, was right notwithstanding: 

In process of tune, letters arrived an¬ 
nouncing the death after a short illness. 
of the French gentleman, within the 
twenty four hours in winch the vision 
appeared. Exit Dream, witli applause. 

I adduce this individual instance, 
simply because it is the last I have 
heard, out of many that have come 
before me equally well attested. I 
should have observed, that my in¬ 
formant was the fellow*-traveller him¬ 
self: he told me the story in presence 
of his wife, who religiously attested 
its accuracy. You will meet with * 
similar stories, implicitly believed# in 1 
every society you go into, varying in 
their circumstances—a ghost being 
sometimes put in the place of a 
dream, and sometimes a vague but 4 
strong mental impression, a fore lading 
only.' 'But tlie common point exists 
in all, that an intimation of the death 
of an absent acquaintance lias* been 
in one or another'w ay insinuated into 
the miml of his friend about the time 
the. wilt really took place. Instances 
of this kind, it w ill he found, are far 
too numerous to permit one off-hand 
to conclude tiiat they have arisen 
from accident; that the connexion 
between the event and its anticipa¬ 
tion and foreshadowing has been, 
merely coincidence. 

If you ask me how I would other¬ 
wise explain these, stories, I will 
frankly avow*, that it appears to me 
neither impossible, .nor absurdly im¬ 
probable, that the. sold, or the nervous 
system, as you like, of the dying man, 
siyndd have put itself into direct 
communication with the thoughts of 
liis absent friend. 

Ah, ah! the last touch of the vam- 
pyr theory again! You were then 
very modest about your hobby, and 
preicuded not to know* him, and 
passed him off as my beast, and- now - 
you daringly mount kirn yourself, and-., 
expect to be allowed to pace him be-,, 
fore us, in that easy and confident; 
style, as if he were some well-knowu 
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roadster of Stewart’s, or Ferriar’s, or spiritual world, which may now and 


Iiibbert’s, or Abercromby’s. Now 
shall we shortly see you thrown, or 
run away witli, or led by some will-o'- 
the-wisp into a bottomless slough. 

Well, that at all events will amuse 

you. 

But in the mean time did you ever 
hear of the Wynyavd ghost? A late 
General Wynyard and the, lnte Sir 
John Colebrook, when young men, 
were serving in Canada. One day— 
it was daylight—Mr Wynyard and 
Mr Colebrook both saw a figure p:ws 
through the room in which they were 
sitting, which Mr Wynyard recognised 
as a brother then far away. One of 
them walked to the door, and looked 
out upon tiie binding-place; but the 
si-ranger was not there, and a servant, 
who was on the Mail's, had >een no¬ 
body pa<< out. 3u tini“ tin* turn’s 
arrived, that Mr Wynyard*.-. brother 
had died about the time of the visit of 
the apparition. Of this story, which 1 
had hoard narrat'd. 1 inquired tlie 
truth of two mP’tnvy men. cadi a 
General Wynyard, near relations of 
the ghost-seer of ihal name. They 
•,told me it was so narrated />>/ him, 
certainly, and that it had the implicit 
belief of the family. 

Another ■■iinilar. d icblo-bavrefed 
ghost story .1 recently l>al narrated 
to me, and was cs-aiivd it rested on 
evidence equally good. T have beard 
of oeveral others being in exist¬ 
ence. 

Now, if these sfovie-- be true, to 
suppose the events mere coincidese J , 
or rather to belieie them to lie so, 
would be an immense stretch of ere- 
dnlity. r J’he chances would be mil¬ 
lions !'■ one against two persons 
neither of whom, before or after, ex¬ 
perienced sensorial illusions, becoming 
the subject of one, and seemingly the 
same illusion at the same moment — 
the- two hallucinations coinciding in 
point of time with an event which 
they served, in the mind of one of the 
parties at least, to foreshadow. I pre¬ 
fer supposing tlmt the event so com- 
mnnicatod really had to do with, and 
was the common idea of the sensorial 
illusion experienced by both parties. 

- 'fo speak figuratively, my dear Archy— 
mind, figuratively —1 prefer to think, 
that the death of a human being * 
throws a sort of gleam 1 brought the 


then touch some congenial object with 
sudden light, or even two, when they 
happen to be exactly in the proper 
position; as the twin spires of a, 
cathedral may lie momentarily illumi¬ 
nated by some far-off flash, while the 
comities,s roofs below lie. in unbroken 
gloom. 

Pretty well, indeed! T think F hear 
you say —Very easy, certainly ! But, 
perhaps, you will be kind enough to 
give us a trifle more grounds for ad¬ 
mitting your hypothesis than yon 
haw; \ei vouchsafed. Likewise a 
little explanation of u hat you exactly 
mean might be of use, if you seriously 
hope to reconcile us to tins most pro¬ 
digious prance. 

T .shall bo happy to gh e you every 
reasonable satisfaction. Then, in the 
firet place. T propose fo establish be¬ 
yond tit'? possibility of doubt or quo*- 
fion. an,! at once, that the mind of a 
living human hi in Ids’ imuy 
state, may < nt'u into rommmneation 
with riw mind of another human 
being, likeni-e i hiso\ery-dav -late, 
through sonic ojlier channel than lliat 
of the in their umlerstood and 

ordinary operation, and as it would 
seem, inniicdi'deh' and dirrrthf; -o (hat 
it hero nos over intimately no jn.ib-1- 
ed with all the former affections feed¬ 
ing-, wditimis. history of the ,-ecoud 
mind. 

Heinrich Zselmkke. T need hardly 
say, is one of the most eminent 
liter.’.rv men now flying in EurojK 1 ’ 
one, ion, yy iui'-e life has not been ex¬ 
clusively occupied with the cultivation 
of letters, but who. having been 
early engaged in public and official 
employments in Switzerland, the, 
country of his adoption,, has been 
practically tried and proved in sight 
of the world, in which lie has always 
borne a high .and unblemished dia¬ 
meter; one, fiually, whose writings 
and whose life ha re happily concurred 
in winning for him general respect, 
esteem, and confidence. Then, in a 
port of autobiography which Zsclmkko 
published a. few years back, (Sr/hst- 
schau, it is entitled—Self-retrospect,) 
there occurs the following passage, 
which I translate and give, at length, 
from its marvellous interest, from its 
unquestioned fidelity, from the com¬ 
plete and irresistible evidence it 
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affords that tho phenomenon, eurni-^^ftose fleeting visions ns :i trick of thd 
dated in the last paragraph, ogea- fancy; the more so thfft niv d ream- 


siomdly tnrnM up in men's experience. 

“• Jf* tin? reception of so many visit¬ 
ors was occasionally troublesome, it 
repaid itself occasionally, either by 
making me acquainted with remark¬ 
able personages, or by bringing out a 
wonderful sort, of seer-gift, which 1 
called my inward vision, and which 
has always remained an enigma to 
me. I am almost afraid to say a 
word upon this subject, not for fear of 
the. imputation of being stiperetitious, 
but lest l should encourage that dis¬ 
position in others ; and yet it forms a 
contribution to psychology. So to 
confess. 

"It is acknowledged that tbo judg¬ 
ment which we forei of Ktreugcrs 
ill on lir.-i s-'eing them, is IVe.pue.H'l)' 
in*.n rrcd him that wiio-ii we 

,'!(!•»! ion long ;• acquaintance 

v.dlh the.n. 'Piie lies! inij.res-iio.'i 
which, tiirmurb an instinct id Hie mo, 

U'>tracts <;:ie towards, or repeh m 
from another. becomes after :> tin 
more dim, and b weakened, eiflier 
t'eroiigh hi-i appearing other than at 
first, or through our b dug acem-tomra 
to him. IVopie speak, too, in ivfcr- 
eiue io 'ncli eases, ol involunt.irv 
yvuipalbies and aversions, an,, at lath 
a special certainty to sueii nnnife.sta 
tions in children, in whom knowledg. 
of mankind !*v experieme i-> wanting 
Others again are incredulous, and 
attribute all to physiognomical skill, 
lint of myself. 

“ It. Ini'- happened to me occasion¬ 
ally. at the tire*. meeting with a total 
.'fr.nigor. when 1 have been listening 
in silence to his conversation, that his 
past life, up to the present moment, 
with many minute uivnnwtnncos, be¬ 
longing to one or oilier particular 
scene ill it, lias come across me like 
a dream, but distinctly, entirely in¬ 
voluntarily and unsought, occupying 
in duration n few minutes. During 
this period, J am usually so completely 
plunged into the, representation of the 
stranger’s lif«, that at last 1 neither 
continue to see distinctly his face, on 
which I was idly speculating, uor 
hear intelligently his voice, which at 
first I was using as a commentary on 
the test of liis physiognomy. For a 
long time, I was disposed to eonsi^r 


vfsiou displayed to me the dress and 
movements of the actors, the appear¬ 
ance of the room, the furniture aud 
other accidents of the scene. Till oa 
one occasion, in‘a gamesome .mood, I 
narrated to my family the secret 
history of a sempstress, who had just 
before quitted the room. I Had never 
seen the person before. Nevertheless, 
the hearers were astonished, ami 
laughed, and would not be persuaded 
but toil* I had a previous acquaintance 
with the former life of the person, in. 
ns much as what 1 had stated urns 
perfectly true. 1 was not Ip<8 aston¬ 
ished to liud that my dream-vision 
agreed with reality. 1 then gave more - 
) attention to the subject, and as often 
»- propriety allowed of it. ] related to 
those wIio.se lives had so passed 
before me. the mbs; once of my dream- 
vidon, t.i obtain freu them its enu- 
fradietio-i or eon firm at ion. On every 
occasion it*. eonlirmation followed, 
no* without amazement, ou the part 
os' those w lio give if. 

" ke,i>-t ofuH eon hi 1 mvsclfgivpfniUf 
t conjuring tricks of my mind.. 
T>. i>ry time that 1 dijftefribed to any one 
my dream-vi.-dn# faceting him, 1 
(M.iltdeutly expected him to answer, it * 
wa* not so. A secret thrill always, 
came out me. when the listener re- 
■d. It happened as you say,” or 
when, before he spoke, his astonish - 
incut bereaved that J was not wrong. 
Instead of recording many instances, 1.1 
will give o v.iiitli at the time mad# 1 
a strong i; e-sion upon me: — 

“On a iVlvet-dav, {fair-day,) 1 
u:o the town of Waldshnt, 
accompanied by five young foresters 
who are still nli\e. it was evening, 
tyid^''tired with our veaik, we went 
into an inn called the Relist ock. Wo, 
took our sui>per with a numerous 
company at the public table, when it 
happened that they made themselves 
merry over the pondiartties and sim¬ 
plicity of the Swiss; in common with 
the belief in mesmerism, Lavater’s 
physiognomical system, and the like. 
One of my companions, whose national ■ 
pride was touched by their raillery, 
begged me to make some reply, par¬ 
ticularly in answer to a young mau^>f 
superior appearance, who sot opposite*** 
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and had indulged in unrestrained 
’ ridicule. It happened that the events 
of this very person’s life had just pre¬ 
viously passed before iny mind. I 
turned to him with the question, 
whether he would reply to me with 
truth ami candour, if I narrated to 
him the most secret passages of his 
history, he being as little known to 
me as I to him. That would, I sug¬ 
gested, go something beyond Lav ater’s 
physiognomical skill. "lie promised, 
if 1 told the truth, to admit it openly. 
Then I narrated the events "which 
my dream-vision had furnished me 
with, and the table learned the his¬ 
tory of the young tradesman's life, 
of his school years, his peccadilloes, 

* and finally of a little act of roguery 
committed by him on the strong-box 
of his employer. 1 described the 
uninhabited room, "with its white 
walN, -n boro, to the right of the brow n 
door, there had stood upon the table 
the small black money-chest, Ac. 
A dead silence reigned in the com¬ 
pany during this recital, which 1 broke 
in upon, only by occasional I v asking 
whether I spoke the truth. The man, 
much struck, admitted the correctness 
of each circmnstante—even, which 1 
could not expect, of the last. Touched 

* W'ith his frankness, 1 readied my 
*,band to him atioss the table, and 

closed my narrativ e. He asked my 
muni*, which I gave him. We sat 
up late in the night conversing. Jle 
may be alive y et. 

t I can well imagine how a 

"lively imagination could pit tun. 
romauce fashion, from the obvious 
character of a pefstm, how he would 
act under given circumstances. But 
whence came to me the involuntary 
knowledge of accessory details, which 
were without any sort of interest, 
and respected people who for the 
most part were perfectly indifferent 
to me, with whom J neither had, nor 
wished to lia\ c, the slightest associa¬ 
tion? Or was it in each case mere 
coincidence? Or had the listener, to 
whom I described his history, each 
time other images in his mind than 
the accessory ones of my story, but, in 
surprise at the essential resemblance 
of my story to the truth, lost sight of 
tj|fi poiuts of difference? Yet I have, 
*in consideration of this possible 


source of error, several times taken 
pains to describe the most trivial cir¬ 
cumstances that tile dream-vision has 
shown me. 

“Not another word about this 
strauge seer-gift—which I can aver 
was of no use to me in a single in¬ 
stance, wlii< h manifested itself occa¬ 
sionally only, and quite indepen¬ 
dently of my volition, and ofteu in 
relation to per-ous in w hose history I 
touk nut the slightest interest. Nor 
am L the only one in possession of 
thi>. fat ulty. In a journey w itli two 
of my sons, I fell in with an old 
Tyrolese, who travelled about selling 
lemons and oranges, at the inn at 
Untcrhaneiistcin in one of the Jura 
passes. He lived bis eves for some 
time upon me, joined in our conversa¬ 
tion. observed that though I did not 
know him, he knew m and began to 
dosoriliediiv mis and deeds to tin no 
little amusement of the peasants, and 
astonishment ol my children, whom it 
interested to learn that another pos¬ 
sessed the same gift as their father. 
How the old lemon inert limit acquired 
his knowledge, he was not able to ex 
plain to hiniselt, or to me. But lie 
seemed to attach great importante to 
his liidtUn wisdom 1 

It appears to me. mv dear Ai Jiv, 
that the rental k.ilde statement vv hit li 
1 have thus put bt fore y on, completely 
establishes that, in iclucuoe to the 
past, the mind occasionally m rives 
knowledge iliroiiyb other than the 
known and ordinary channels: ami 
that the simplest and niO't natural 
interpretation ol the fads narrated, is 
to suppose that, iindci special tintim- 
stances, one mind can put itself into 
direct communication vv itli another. 

And I think ttiat these considera¬ 
tions give a front and plausibility to 
the hypothesis, that, in some cases 
of dreams and bcnsoriul illusions, 
which have turned out true and sig¬ 
nificant intimations of the death of 
absent persons, there may have been 
at the bottom of them a relation estsi- 
blislied between the minds or nervous 
systems of the distant parties. 

I will now go a step further, and 
throw out the conjecture, that the 
mind may occasionally assert the power 
of penetrating into futurity, not 
though a shrewd calculation of what 
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is likely to come to pass, but by put¬ 
ting itself in relation with some other 1 
source of knowledge. 

For I think it cannot be doubted 
that there is something in the super¬ 
stition of second-sight, which formerly 
prevailed so extensively in Scotland, 
in the northeu islands, and Denmark. 
Every one has heard and read off his 
pretended gift. 1 have no evidence, 
1 must confess, to offer of its reality 
beyond that which is accessible to 
every one. lint I have heard several 
instances told, which, if the testimony 
of sensible people may be taken in 
such marvellous matters as readily as 
on other subjects, evinced foreknow¬ 
ledge. 'Phe thing foretold has gener¬ 
ally been death or personal misfortune. 
Sometimes the subject has been more 
trivial. A much-respected Scottish 
lady, not unknown in literature, told 
me very recently how a friend of her 
mother’s, v hom she n ell remembered, 
had been compelled to believe in 
second-sight, through its manifesta¬ 
tion in one of her servants. She had 
a cook, who was a continual annoy¬ 
ance to her through her) possession 
of this gift. On one occasion, when 
the lady expected some friends, she 
learned, a short time before, they were 
to arrive, that the culinary prepara¬ 
tions which she had ordered in their 
honour had not been made. Upon 
her remonstrating with the* offending 
cook, the latter simply but doggedly 
assured her that come they would not, 
that she knew it of a certainty ; ami 
true enough they did not come. 
Some accident had occurred to prevent 
their visit. The. same person fre¬ 
quently knew beforehand what her 
mistress’s plans would Ik*, and was 
{is inconvenient in her kitchen 
as a calculating prodigy in a ertuut- 
ing-housc. Things went perfectly 
right, but the manner was vexa¬ 
tious and irregular; so her mistress 
sent her away. 'Phis anecdote 
would appear less puerile to yon, if 1 
might venture to name the lady who 
told it to me, and who believed it. 
Dut, as 1 said before, I do not build, 
in this branch of the question, upon 
any special evidence that 1 have to 
adduce. J rely upon the mass of 
good, bad, and indifferent proof there 
is already before the world, of the 
reality of second-sight. I have, 4 * of 


course, not the least doubt tbat more t] 
than half of those who have laid- 
claim to the faculty, were not pos- * 
sessed of it. I have further no doubt 
that those who occasionally ‘really 
manifested it, often deceived them¬ 
selves, and confounded casual impres¬ 
sions with real intimations ; and tbat 
they were nuisances .to themselves 
and to their friends, through being 
constantly on the look-out for, and 
conveying warnings and forebodings; 
and that the power which they 
possessed, was probably never useful 
in a single instance, .cither to them¬ 
selves or others— those only having 
gained by the superstition, who’were 
mere rogues and impostors, and tuiupd 
their pretended gift to purposes' Qf 
deception. , . 

I shall now proceed to inquire how 
ft# it is conceivable that the nifnd or 
soul, its usual channels of communi¬ 
cation with external objects, the 
senses namely, being suspended and 
unemployed, may enter into direct 
relation with other minds. 

There is a school of physiological 
materialists, who hold that the mind 
is but the brain iu action; in other 
words, that it is the office of the brain 
to pvortuce thought and feeling. I 
must begin by combating this £rror. 

What is meant by one ‘substance 
producing another ? A metal is pro¬ 
duced from an ore; alcohol is produced 
from saccharine matter; the lames and 
sinews of an animal are produced 
from its food. Production, in the 
qnlv intellifjTblo sense of the, Vford, 
means the conversion of one substance 
into another, weight for weight, 
agreeably with, or under mechanical, 
chemical, and vital laws. But to 
suppose that in order to produce con¬ 
sciousness, the brain is converted, 
weight for weight, into thought and 
feeling, is absurd. 

But what, then, is the true relation 
between consciousness and the living 
brain, in connexion with which it is 
manifested V 

To elucidate the question, let us 
consider the parallel relation of other 
imponderable forces to matter. Take, 
for instance, electricity. A galvanic 
battery is set in action. Chemical 
decomposition is in progress; one Of 
m jre new compounds {ire produced ;* 
the quantitative difference*,are^xaetty 
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accounted for. But there ib some¬ 
thing fertUcr to ho observ od. Tl«o 
chemical action hab disturbed the, 
omnipresent force of electricity , 
and a vigorous electric current ib in 
motion. 

Hie principle of couscionsnegs ib 
another imponderable force which 
pervades the universe. The brain 
and nerves are framed of such mate¬ 
rials and in such arrangemi nts, that 
the chemical changes constant^ in 
progress under the control ot lde. 
Ctetermine in them connate of thought 
and feeling. 

We must be satisfied with luvimi 
got thus far by help of the tuiuloio, 
nar try to push it further; lor beyond’ 
the fact ot both being imponderable 
^forces, eleitiu.it} and (oiibctouhnebi 
have nothing in common. Tin*} ate 
otherwise violently unlike , onc-emme 
each other a*, tittle as a tooth-pick 
and a keadach. 'iheir further rela¬ 
tions to the material arrangements 
through which thqv may la 1 excited 
or disturbed, are subjects ot separate 
and disrimflai studies, and resolvable 
into laws which have no aflhut}, and 
admit of no comparison. 

But upon the step which we haw 
gained, it btands tq reason, that the 
individual couecionsness or mind, lm- 
bitually energizing in and through a 
.given Ik mg brain, may, lb? any thing 
we i*ow to the tontiary, and ver} 
^Ifconceivwbl}, be drawn, under < hoiiiu- 
stawces lavonrable to the event, into 
difCct communication with < o/istious- 
nesfc;* individualised or diffused else¬ 
where. 

Accordingly, Jfliere in no intrinsic 
absurdity in supposing that Zscliokke’s 
stand was occasionally thrown into 
direct relation with that of a chance 
visitor through favourable influences; 
that the son! of Amod Paole, as he 
lay in hirttgrav c alive, in the bo-called 
vamp) r-state, may have drawn 
zfnto communion the minds of other 
persons, who vwsre thereupon the 
Subjects of ttpsonl illiibions of which 
he was the TOcmc;—that'the mind of 
Joan of Arc may by possibility have 
been placed in 1 elation with a higher 
mind, which foreknew her dentin}, 
and in a parallel manner displayed it 
, to her . 

Individual facts may be disputed 
-flir attributed to mere coincidence, but 


an soon ns their number and singu¬ 
larity and authentication take them 
out ol that category, the explanation 
offered above cannot he put aside as 
pram Jam absurd. Like other first 
hypotheses, indeed, it will, il received 
for a time, have ultimately to mako 
way for a collector nolion. Still if. 
win have helped to lead to truth. 1 
am quite indiiieient to ite fate. But 
J am not iudltieient to the reception 
the loots themselv es may meet v\ ith, 
w Inch J liav c adduced it to explain. 
It is triu 1 that nothing cau be more 
trivial mid useless tlnin the character 
in which they present themselves. 
Disc ounce ted objection t outbreaks, 
the} aeon, ot some obscim* ]tower, 
thev mav he computed (o the attfac¬ 
tion ot light hodic* bv .unhev after 
tuition, and .lie as }et as unnieanmg 
and v aluelesf. as w ere the lust mdien- 
tions ot the ehetnc torn 1 Theieloie, 
doubtless,* are the> so (ominonlj dis- 
reg.u di d 

Jt is not indeed unlikely that, on 
looking closet, a nuiubui ot other 
mudents, turning up on fulling or 
important on tsions. nun lie tonnd to 
dejieud on tin* same cause with those 
we have been eonbidering—tilings 
that seem lor a moment odd and na¬ 
an turntable, something more than 
conuidini es, and me tin n lot got ten. 
The simultaneous suggestions ol the 
same idea to two persons m conver¬ 
sation, the spiead of p.ini< -feats, 
bvmpathv in general, the attraction 
01 repulsion fait on first juqnaiutauee, 
the mtuitive knovvledgi ot mankind, 
which some possess, tin* universal 
fast mation ixercised by others, may 
be found, ]>oriia}ih, in part to hinge on 
the same principle whli Zschokkc’s 
tsei-giit. 

Aftnmg the odd incidents which 
tliib train <rf reflection hi mgs to my 
mind, (whit h you arc at liberty tt> ex¬ 
plain in the vvfl} } on like best,) I am 
tempted to select and mention two 
that were communicated to me by 
Admiral the lionomable G Dundas, 
then a Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
constant communication with his col¬ 
league, Sir Thomas Hardy, from 
whom he received them. They were 
mentioned as anecdotes of Lord Nel¬ 
son, to show Ufa. instinctive judgment 
of men. They both go ftirther. 

When Lord Nelson was preparing 
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to follow the French fleet to the West 
Indies, Captain Hardy was present 
as he gave directions to the comman¬ 
der of a frigate to make sail with ail 
speed,—to proceed to certain points, 
inhere he was likely to see the French, 
—having tytieu the French, to go to 
a certain harbour, and there wait 
Lord Nelson’s coming. After the 
commander had left tin* cabin, Nelson 
said to Hardy, “llewiil go tothe West 
Indies, he will sec the Freueh, he will 
go to the harbour 1 have directed, but 
he will not wait for me. He will 
return to ling bind.” He did so. 
Shortly before the battle ot Trafalgar, 
an English frigate wa> in advauoo of 
the fleet looking out for the enemy; 
lior place in the oiling was hardly 
discernible, Captain Hardy nuj» 
with Nelson on the quarter-deck ol 
the "\ ietory. Witliout any tiling to 
lead to it, Nelson said, “The Celeste ” 
(i r w liatevor the frigate's name may 
have been) — “the Celeste sees the, 
French.” Hardy had nothing to say ’ 
on the matter. “ She sees the French; 
she’ll fire a gnu.” Within a little, the 
boom ot the gun w as heard. 

Socr.ite-.. it is well known, had sin- 
gulai intimations, which he attributed 
to a familiar or demon. One day 
beiug with the army, he tried to per¬ 


suade an officer, who w r as going across 
the cotuitry, to take a different route 
to that which he intended; “Ifyou 
take thut, r he said, “yon will be met 
and slain.” The officer, neglecting 
his advice, was killed, as bounties 
hud forewarned him. 

Timarchus, who was curious on the 
subject of the demon of Hocrates, wefttt 
to the cave of Trophwmis, to learn 
oi the oracle about it. There, havihg. 
for a short lime inhaled the mephitic 
v apofur, he felt as if he had recurved 
a sudden blow on the head, and sank 
down insensible. Then his head ap¬ 
peared to him to open and to give 
issue to his soul into the other world; 
and an imaginary being seemed to 
inform him that. “ the part of the sold 
engaged in the body, entrammeltetf 
in its organisation, is the soul as ordi¬ 
narily understood; but dial there is 
another p,ut oi province of the soul, 
w liich i- the demon. This has a cer¬ 
tain control over the bodilv soul, and 
among'other ofhees constitutes con¬ 
st ieuce. In three months,” the vision 
added, “ y on vv ill know' more of this.” 
At the end of three months Timarchus 
died. 

Again adieu. Yours, Ac., 

Mac Haws. 

i 


V .—THAVt L AND SLEKVW ALKINU. 


DkAu Akchv ,—The subjects which 
remain to complete our brief corre¬ 
spondence, ai’e Religious Delusions, 
the Possessed, and - V\ itclicrat’t. 

In order that I may set these fully 
and distinctly before you, it i^ neces¬ 
sary that you should know what is 
meant by Trance. 

You have already had partial 
glimpses of this comprehensive phe¬ 
nomenon. Arnod I*aole was in a 
trance, in his grave in the church¬ 
yard of Mfidtiegaa: Timarchus was 
in a trance in the cave of Tropbonius. 

But we must go still further back. 
To conceive jiropcrly the nature of 
trawie, it in necessary to form dear 
ideas of the state of the mind in or¬ 
dinary sleepiug and w aking. * 

During onr ordinaxy waking state, 
we are conscious of an uninterrupted 
flow of thought, which we may ob¬ 


serve to he wodific8%y throe fcdfb* 
ences—flie sugge-tious of out 

experience and reflections, imputeos 
ot our natural and acquired character; 
the second, present impressions on our 
senses; the third, voluntary exertion 
of tlie attention to detain one class of 
ideas in piefereuoo to others. 

Further, w'o habitually peroejvty 
things around us, by or^thmtgh 
sarwatkm. But on some, and w 
the most part trivial occasions, w# * 
seem endowed with another sort 
perception, which leather direct, Art* 
dependent on newmodei^^ensatksK#. ‘ 

Again, the balance of tfbe mental 
machinery' may be overthrown. TUP 
(DsdggestitBw of tlie imagination may 
become sensorial illusions; the jnfe* 
meat may be the subject of pardwl 
hallucinations; the footings tang 
perverted; onr ideas may lose' cxSOs 
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nexion and coherence; and intelli¬ 
gence may sink into fatuity. ' 

So much for onr waking state. 

During sleep, thero are no adequate 
reasons for doubting that the flow 0^ 
our ideas continues as uninterrupted' 
as in a waking state. It is true, that 
some persons assert that they never 
dream; and others that they dream oc¬ 
casionally oflly. But there is a third 
class, to which I myself belong, who 
continually dream, and who always, 
on waking, distinctly discern the fu¬ 
gitive rearguard of their last sleep- 
thoughts. The simplest view of 
these diversified instances, is to sup¬ 
pose that all persons in sleep are su-* 
ways dreaming, and that the spaces 
seemingly vacant of dreams, are only 
gaps in the memory; that all persons 
■ asleep always dream, but that all 
persons do not always remember their 
dreams. 

Die suggestive influences that mod¬ 
ify the current of ideas in sleep, are 
not so numerous as those in operation 
in onr waking staite. i 

The principal, indeed in general the t 
exclusive, impulse to our dreaming , 
thoughts is our past experience and j 
existing character, from and in olio- | 
dience to which, imagination mdttlds \ 
onr dreams, ’ 

Not that sensation is Suspended in 
sleep. On the contrary, it appears to , 
have its usual acuteness; and impres¬ 
sions made upon our senses—the feel-1 
hjgs produced by’an uneasy posture, 
for instance, or the introduction of 
sudden light into ne room, or a loud 
and unusual noise; or even whisper¬ 
ings in the ear—will giv e a new and, 
corresponding direction to the dream¬ 
ing thoughts. Sensation is only com¬ 
monly not called' into play in sleep: 
we shut our eyes; w e even close the 
pupils; wo cover up our ears; court i 
darkueq|Antl qutet; know ing that the 
more wWxdude Sensible impressions 
I the better we shall sleep. 

' But the gr eaLd ifference between 
^deeping aud fMpg, that which iu- 
*■ deed coa^JkrtJjWbe essence of the 
former state, psychically considered, Is 
the suspension of the attention—all 
the leading phenomena of sleep are 
directly traceable to this cause: for 
example— 

In sleep we cease to support "our- 
,4S$ves, and fall, if wo were previously 


standing onsitting. Thai is, we cease 
to attend to the maintenance of onr 
equilibrium k We forget the majority 
of our dreams: attention is the soul 
of recollection. 

Our dreams arc often nonsense, or 
involve absurdities or idea# which we 
know to be false. The check of the 
attention is absent. 

Our ideas whirl w f ith unwonted 
rapidity in onr dreams; the fly-wheel 
of the attention has been taken off. 

lichen w e arc being overcome w ith 
sleep, w e are conscious of not being 
able to fix our attention. 

When we would encourage sleep, 
we endeavour to av oid thoughts winch 
would arouse the attention. 

Though the sensibility of onr or¬ 
gans is really undiminished, it seeing 
to be lowcied iu sleep, because then 
no attention is given to common sen¬ 
sation. 

Sleep, however, it should bo added, 
may bo eithei profound, or light, or 
impel feet; iu the two latter cases, the 
attention seems to be less completely 
suspended. 

bo, in sleep,Jt is the attention alono 
that really sleeps, the lest of the 
mental powers and impulses aie on 
the contrary in motion, but flee ami 
unchecked, obtaining their lcfresh- 
meut and renovation from gambol¬ 
ling about and stretching themselves. 
The inspector only slumbers'; or, to 
use a closer figuie, he letires to a 
suflfoient distance from them, not to 
be disturbed by any common noise 
they may make; any great disturb¬ 
ance calls him back dnectly; likewise, 
he sits with his watch in his hand, 
having a turn for noting the flight of 
time. 

In contrast with the above concep¬ 
tion of the states of sleeping and 
w aking, the alternations of w liich com¬ 
pose onr ordinary being, I have now 
to bold up another conception, resem¬ 
bling the first, of which it is the 
double,—but v aguor, more shadowy, 
of larger and gigantic proportions, 
from its novelty astonishing, like the 
mocking spectre of the Ilartz; which 
is yet but your own shadow cast by 
the level sunbeams on the morning 
iSiist. 

AH the phenomena embodied in 
this conception, I propose to denomi¬ 
nate Trance. But let me premise that 
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all do not belong to cverf instance of 
trance. If I undertook to specify the 
external appearances of the human 
species, I must enunciate among other 
things, as colours of the skin, white, 
yellow, brown, black; as qualities of 
the hair, that it is flowing, soft, lanky, 
harsh, frizzled, woolly; but I should * 
not mean that every human being' 
presented all these features. 

Then, as our ordinary being presents 
an alternation of sleeping and waking, 
so does trance-existence. There Is a 
trance-sleep and a trance-waking to 
correspond with ordinary sleep and 
ordinary waking. 

As natural sleep has different de¬ 
grees of profoundness, so has trance 
sleep. They present a latitude so 
extensive, that it is coin enient and 
allowable to lay down tlnec different 
degrees or states of trance-sleep. 

Then, of tranc e-sleep first, and of 
its tlirco degrees. 

The deepest grade of trance-sleep 
extinguishes all the ordinary signs of 
animation. It forms the comiition 
in which many aie buried nine. It 
is the so-called \ anq»yr state in the 
varrpyr superstition." [See Letter II. 
oi this series.] 

The middle gi adc presents the ap-, 
pearance of profound unconsciousness; 
but a gentle breathing and the circu¬ 
lation are distinguishable. The body' 
is flexible, relaxed, perfectly impas¬ 
sive to ordinary stimuli. The pupils 
of the eyes are not contracted, but yet 
are fixed. This state is witnessed oc¬ 
casionally in hysteria, after violent 
fits of hysteric excitement. 

In the lightest degree of trance- 
sleep, the person can sustain itself 
sitting; the pupils are in the same 
state as above, or natural; the appa¬ 
rent unconsciousness profound. 

Two features characterise trance- 
sleep in all its grades. One, an insen¬ 
sibility to all common stimulants, 
however violently applied; the other, 
an inward flow of ideas, a dream or 
vision. It is as well to provide all 
words with a precise meaning. The 
term vision had better be restricted to 
mean a dream during trance-sleep. 

The behaviour of Grando, who had 
been buried in the varnpyr state, w hen 
they were clumsily cutting his head 
off, makes no exception to the first of 
the above positions. lie had then 


just emerged out of his trance-sleep, 1 
either through the lapse of time, or 
from the admission of fresh air, or 
what not. 

It will not be doubted that the 
mind may have visions in all the 
grades of trancc-sleep, if it cap be 
proved capable of them in the deepest; 
therefore, one example will suffice for 
all three cases. 

Henry Engelbrecht, as we learn in a 
pamphlet published by himself in the 
year 1639, after a most ascetic life, 
during which he had experienced sen- 
sorial illusions, was thrown tor a brief 
period into the deepest form of trance- 
sleep, w hich event he thus describes:— 

In the y ear 1623, exhausted by in¬ 
tense mental excitement of a religious 
kind, and by abstinence from food, 
after hearing a sermon which strongly 
affected him, he felt as if he could 
combat no more, so he gave in and 
took to his bed. There he lay a week 
without tasting any thing but the 
In cad and vvuio <>1 the sacrament. 
On the eighth day, he thought he fell 
into the death-struggle ; d^ath seemed 
to invade him ft om below upwards; bia 
body became rigid; his hands and feet 
insensible”, his tongue and lips inca¬ 
pable of motion gradually” his right 
failed him, but he still heard the la¬ 
ments and consultations of those 
around him. This gradual demise 
lasted from mid-day till eleven St 
night, when he heard the watchmen; 
then he lost consciousness of ontward 
iinpressious. But an elaborate vision 
of immense detail began; the theme 
of which w as, that be w as first carried 
dow n to hell, and looked into the place 
of torment; from thence, quicker than 
an arrow, was he borne to paradise. 
In these abodes oi suffering and hap¬ 
piness, he saw and heard and smelt 
things unspeakable. Theurjgtoemes, 
though long in apprehension were 
short in time, for be came enough to 
himself by twelve o'clock, again to hear 
the w atchmeu. It lum another 
tvv eh c horns to come^tril&entirely. 
Ilis hearing was first restored; then 
his sight, feeling, and motion followed; 
as soon as I 10 could move Ids limbs, 
he rose. He felt hiuiseU stronger than 
before the trance. 

Trance-waking presents a great 
variety of phases; but it is sufficient 
t for a general outline of the subject to 
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make or specify bat two grades— 
half-waking and full-waking. 

In trance hall'-waklng, the person 
rises, moves about with facility, will 
Converse oven, but is almost wholly 
occupied w itli a dream, which lie may 
be said to act, and his perceptions 
and apprehensions are with difficulty 
drawn to any thing out of the ciudo 
, ,of that dream. ■ 

In trance full-waldng, the person 
is completely alive to all or most of 
the things passing around him, and 
would not be known by a stranger to 
be otherwise than ordinarily aw uke. 

1 propose to occupy the iaitoi half \ 
•of this letter with details of eases ex¬ 
emplifying these two stall’s. Those 
which I shall select, will be instances 
either of somnambulism, doulde con¬ 
sciousness, or eatdlcpsv, the popular 
phenomena of which I take this occa¬ 
sion of displaying. By these details 
the followiug features will bopioved 
to belong to trance-w aking. 

1. Commonfecliug, taste, and smell, 
are generally sus|M?udeil iu trance- 
wafeing. In trance halt-waking, sigh! 
is equally suspended. In trance hill- 
wakiug, every shade of modified sen- 
sibility up to peitfett po^essiou of, 
sensation, presents itself in ditlerent 
eases, and sometime> in successive 
period 4 of the same cases. 

2. -The general diminution or sus- 
’ pension of sensation is, as it were, 

made up for, either by an intense 
acuteness of partial sensation, often 
developed in an unaccustomed oi’gan, 
or by some new mode of perception. 

3. The memory and circle of ideas 
are curiously eireiuiwribed. 

4. To make up for this, some of 
the powers of the mind acquire con¬ 
centration and temporally increase of 
force, and occasionally new powers of 
apprehension appear to be developed. 

5. Spasms of the muscles, generally 
tonic or mainUunod spasms, but sdtne- 
times having the character of convul¬ 
sive struffifidea 1 gmo occasionally mani¬ 
fested inJfcrauoBT And they may liear 
either of* two relations to it. They 
may occur simultaneously with trance- 
waking, or alternately with if, and 
occupying the patient’s lrarne in the 
intervals of trance. 

In the ordinary course of things, 
trance-sleep precedes trance-waking, 
fc and follows it. So that some have 


described #a nee-waking as waking 
in trance. Trauoe-sleep may come 
on during ordinary staqp, or during 
ordinary waking. By wee the intro¬ 
ductory and terminal states of 
trance-sleep become abridged; and 
sometimes, if either exist, it is so brief, 
that the transition to and from "trance- 
waking out of and into ordinary v ak¬ 
ing, appeals immediate. 

.Now to illustrate the phenomena of 
trance halt-vv aking, by describing 
somnambulism. 

A curious fate somnambulism has 
had. When other forms of trance 
lave been exalted into mvsticalphe¬ 
nomena and figure in history, som¬ 
nambulism lias had no superstitious 
altars raLed to hev — has had no 
tear-worship— has at the highest been 
promoted to figure iu an opera. Of 
a quid and homclj nature, she has 
moved about the hoiw, not like a 
visiting'demon, but as a maid oi all 
work. Totin’ public, the phenomenon 
has proseuted no more interest fhun 
a soap-bubble or the tall ot an apple. 

Somnambulism is a form ot haif- 
waking trauee, whitli usually comes 
on during the night, uud iu ordinary 
sleep. Wlieu it occurs iu the dav- 
time, the attack oi trance is still ordi¬ 
narily preceded by a short jioiiod of 
common sleep. 

The somnambulist then, half wak¬ 
ing in trance, is disposed to rise and 
move about. Sometimes bis olyect 
seems a were ext uwon, and then it is 
remarked that he shows a disposition 
to ascend heights, ho lie climbs, per¬ 
haps, to the roof ot the house, ami 
makes his way along it with agility 
and certainty: sometimes he is ob¬ 
served, where the tiles are loose, to 
try if the) are secure before he ad¬ 
vances. Generally these leats are 
performed iu safety. But oceaMobaJly, 
a somnambulist lias missed his foot¬ 
ing* fallen, and perished. Ilia greatest 
daugcr is from tll-judgcd attempts to 
wake and warn him of his perilous si- 
t nation. Luckily, it is pot easy to wake 
him. lie then returns, goes to lied, 
sleeps, and tlic next morning has no 
recollection of what he has done. In 
other coses, the somnambulist, on 
rising from his bed, betakes himself to 
his customary occupations, either to 
some handiwork, or to composition, or 
what not. * 
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These three points are lastly veri- roughest path. If she could net 
liable his condition. Tie manage otherwise, she got over the 

is in a dream, which he, as It were, garden-wall with surprising rapidity 
acts alter hie thoughts ; occasionally and precision of movement, idar-WOS 
Ik* reniemhers on the following day were all the time hist closed, wm 
nunc of the incidents of the night be- impulse tovisit this spot she was often 
lore, as part of a dream. ^ t’oneeious of during the approach of 

But his common sensibility to ordi- the pavoxjsin, and, afterwards, she 
nan impressions is -usjiended' he Sometimes thought she had dreamed 
does not feel; his eyes are cither shut, of going thither. Towards the ter*ni~ 
or open and fixed; be doe* not see; nation of her indisposition, she dream-, 
he does not observe liglrt, and works ed that the water of a neighbouring 
a*well with a* without it; he has not spring would do her good, and she 
taste or smell: the loudest noise drunk much of it. One time they tri^d 
makes no impression on him. to eheat her by giviug her water Ixoaa 

In the me.ni time, to ueroinplihli the .another spring, but she immediately 
feats he iierfonn#, the most acoairate detected theihllercnee, Toward*.the 
pneeption of *onsil)le objects is re- end, t»ho foietold that she would haw* 
quiml. Of what nature is that of three pmovysm* more, aud then be 
which he so marvellous)} evinces tile well—and so it proved. 
possession: 1 You nwy adopt the him- The following cum? is from a oom¬ 
ph' livpothohis,—that the mind, being munieution bv M. Pigattf, published 
disengaged fioni its ordinary relations in the daily Number of the Jourvn? 
to the senses, does without thun, uml Unrip hpuhque ot the vear 1702k 
peri ehes tilings direct lv. Or vou The sublet was a sonant of the 
ui«iv -oppose, if you prefer it. that name of Ncgretti. in the household of 
the miud still oiiTplov s sonsntior. using the Marquis hale, 
onlv impressions that hi ordinary. In the evening. Negret ti would seat 
waking are not conscious!} attended himself in a chair in tlie anteroom, 
to, tor its more vvonderiulfeats; and when he common!} felt asleep, and 
otherwise common sensation, which, would sleep quietl} for a quarter of 
however geneiallv siispindefl, uni} an hour. IJefhen righted himself in 
be awakened by the dreaming atten- Jiis eli.ur, so rt s to sit up. [This want 
tion to its objeets. the moment «f transition from yrdi- 

The following ease of somnninbu- nar} sleep into trance.} Then he sat 
lism, in which the seizure siqiervenod, some time without motion, as if*be 
ill a girl iifteitwl with St YitUs’s dance, saw something. Then lie rose jund 
mid combined itsoH'v itU that disorder, walked about the room. On one oc- 
is given b} Lord Monboddo:— casion, lie draw out his snntf-bov and 

Tlie patient, about sixteen years, of would have taken a pinch, but then* 
age, used to be commonly taken in was little in it ; whereupon he walked 
the morning a lew hours after rising, tip to an empt} chair, and aililree&iag 
The approach of the seizure* wins an- byname a envidlervvhonrhesupposed 
nonuced by a sense of woiglit in the to be sitting in it, ashod him for a 
head, a drowsiness, which quickly pinch. One «tf those who were watdh- 
tennimited in sleep m which her eyes ing the scene, here* hold tow ards kink 
were fast shut Khe described a feel- an ojien bo\, from which he took 
ing beginning in the-feet, creeping snuff, Afterwards he fell into fife poo- 
like a gradual Chill higher mul higher, turc'of a person who listens; bo 
till it reached the heart, when con- seemed to think that he beard an <or- 
scionsiiess or recollection left her. ' der, and thereupon itttened with a 
Being in this state, she sprang from w ax-candle in this hand, t* a spot 
her seat about the room, over tables * where a light usually stood. As $oon 
and chairs, with the astonishing agiiitv as he imagined that he had lit the 
belonging to St Titus's dance. Then, candle, he walked with it in the pro- 
3f she succeeded hi getting ont of the jwr manner, througli the salle, down 
house, she ran at a pace with which tlie steps, turning and waiting from 
her elder brother could lmrdly koep time to time, at. if lie lmd been lighting 
up, to a particular spot in.the neigh- some oue down. Arrived at the 
bourhood, taking the direotest but the ydoor he placed himself sideways, so 

I 
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to be aware of it Hts seemed to 
feel nothing ■when they inserted a 
feather into his nofetrilh. The ordi- 


JwNT *6 1$ the imaginary persons pass, 
lOwTIie bowed as he let them out," 
sLlp' then extinguished the light, re- 
gmttsd hp the stairs, and sat himself nary sensibility of his organs seemed 
v$8wft again in his jilace, to play the wWMrawn. 

»‘$ta(te Arte over again ohee or twice * - Altogether, the most interesting 
• *<hfe same evening. When In this con^f ease of somnambulism on wieord, is 
he wpdl# lay the tablecloth, that of a young ecclesiastic, the nar- 

—'I--”- -- xS —“ rativc Of which, from the immediate 

eommnnhjafion of an Atebbishop of 
Bordeaux, is given under the head 
of sdmriiunbulism in the .French En¬ 
cyclopedia 

This young ecclesiastic, when the 
archbishop was at the same seminary, 
mod to use every night, and write 
out either sermons or pieces of music. 
To study his condition, the archbishop 
betook, himself several nights conse¬ 
cutively to the chamber of tbe young 
man, w here he pmdc the following 
observations. 

The v onng man used to rise, to take 
paper, and to wiite. Befoic he wrote 
music lie would taken stick and rule 
the lines with it. He wrote the notes 
together w ith the w oi ds corresponding 
with them, with perfect correctness. 


* place the chairs, whilh. he Sometimes 

I brought from,’ a distant room, and 

,gpei4h£ and shutting tUfe dodrs ds ha 
Wfl*,*wuth exactness ; would take de- 
cantere from^hc beauffet*, fill them 
vrtth water at the sprmgjpitt tinea- 
on a waiter, and sp bn. Ah the ob¬ 
jects that were concemed*n these oper - 
•attorn, he distinguished whete they 
were Wore him with the sarajl^eci- 

* sion and certainty as if lie had been ut 
the full use of his senses. Otherwise 
he seemed to obscrv e nothing—so, on 
one oeeasiop, in passing a table, lie' 
upset a waiter with two decantcis 
upon it, which fell and broke, without 
exciting his attention. The dominant? 
idea had entire possession d&f 1dm. 
He would prepare a salad with cor¬ 
rectness, and sit down and eat it. 


Then, it they changed itj, the trick * Or, when he had written the words 
passed without his notice. In this too wide, lie altered thorn. The notes 


manner he would go on eating cabbage, 
Or even pieces of cake, seemingly with¬ 
out observing the diffciencc. The 
tsStehc enjojed was jpiaginaryj the 
sense w as shut. (In another occasion, 
When he asked for wine, they gave him 
^gratyjr, which he drank foe wine, and 
remarked that his stomach tew the 
better for it. On aafyiow-geivairt 
touching his legs with a’stick, thgidea 
arose in his mind that it w as 


that w ere to he black, lie filled in alter 
he had written the Whole. After 
completing a sermon, lie lead it aloud 
from beginning to end. Jf any pas¬ 
sage displeased him, ho erased it, and 
wrote the amended passage oormtly 
over the other; on one occasion ho 
had to substitute the w ord “ adorable" 
for “ dam but lie did not omit to 
vr*Nn*. 


a] dog, aiding 

and lie scolded to driyc it away j but ’j4Pon to the word first wutteu. 


niter thc prtiWNig “re”into“6et,” by 
the letter “ t ” with evict pre- 
o the word first wutteu. To 
the servant continuing his game, Ne-if ascertain whether Jie used liis flies, 
gretti took a whip to beat the dog u the archbishop interposed a she* 
The servant drew off, when Negretti 
began whistling and coaxing tb get' 
tbe dog near him; so they threw a 
muff against his legs, which he bela¬ 
boured soundly. w 

M. 1'jgatti watched these proceed - 


the archbishop interposed a she* of 
lastqljoard between the writing and 
lisface. lie took not the least notice, 
mt'went cm writing as before. The 
imitation of his peiceptiops to what 
ic was thinking about was very 
curious A bit of aniseed cake, that 
ings with great attention, and con-1 he had sougkfcfor, lie eat approvingly; 
vunecd himself by many trials that, but when,orohnothcr occasion, apiece 

kaa bin . , r, j-k n * 


Negretti did not use his senses. The 
suspension of taste was shown by bis 
not distinguishing between salad and 
•cake. He did not hear the loudest 
sound, when it lay out of the circle of 
his dreaming ideas. If a light was 
held close to his eyes, near enough t<^ 


of the same cake was put in ids 
month, he spit it out w ithout observa¬ 
tion. The following instance of the 
dependance of his pcv< options upon, 
or rather their subordination to, his 

P reconceived ideas is truly wonderful, 
t is to be observed that he alwajs 
sBinge his eyebrows, he did notlfopeanf kgew wlienJiis pen had ink in it. 
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Likewise, if they adixj^tly changed hU occasion that she wrote a letter v0$' 
papers* when he was writing, he knew a napkin; which she folded with tfe» 1 
it, if the sheet substituted was of a intention of sending it to the ftfutT' 
different siate frofla the former* and he Upon waking, she had not rite leart" 
appeared embarrassed * hi that case, recollection of her dreams, orof wha^. 
But if the fresh sheet of paper, which she had been doing. After a isWi; 
was substituted for that wiltten on, months she recovered, '» ». 
was exactly of the same size with the I come now to the exemplmcai|ta * 
former, he appeared not to be aware Of full-waking in trance,, a# it 4s veiy 
of the change. And he would continue perfectly manifested ip ' the epees 
to read off his composition from the which bar e been termed doubI% 
blank sheet of paper, as fluently as (onsuousnees. These areiutjieirprih- 
when the manuscript itself lay, before ' jpiple very simple; hut it is'not easy 
him; nay, more, he would continue in a few wor<j%to convey a distinct 
his corrections, and introdnee the idea of the condition of the patient, 
amended passage, writing it upon ex- The case consists of flumes of fits of 
actly the place on tjiq blank sheet* 4 trance, in which the step from ordi- 
which it would have occupied on the -pary waking to full trance-waking is 
wiittenpage. sudden and immediate, or nearly so, 

The iorm of trance which lias been and either was so originally,, or 
thus exemplified may he thercfoie through use lias become so. Gene- 
well called half-waking, inasmuch as* rally for some hours on each day, ou¬ 
tlie performer, whatever his‘powers" caMonally for dais together, the 
of pert option may be in respect to ‘patient continues in the state of 
the ob|oct he is thinking of, is never- tunic { then suddenly reverts to that 
tlieless lost m a drtam, and blind and of oidinaiv w aking In the peifectesh 
deaf to eveiy thing without its scope, instances of doubly consciousness* 
The following case may sene as a* there is nothing in the bearing or be- 
snitable transitionto instances of full- havioui of the outranccfiperson which 
waking in tranco The subject of it would lead a stiangcr to suppose her 
alternated evidently between that (for it is an affection f.n commoncr hi 
state and half-wakiug. Oi she could young women than in h.oys or JfeetO 
be at once roused from the latter into to he other than oidinaril) awaked.* 
the former by the convei sation of her But her friends obseive that she does 
friends. The case is recorded in the every thing with moie spirit and bet- 
Acta Vratisl. auu. 1722, Feb. class ter—sings bettei, pUjs bettor, Ijas 
i\ , art. 2. paore readiness, moves even more 

A girl seventeen years ft age wag graceful!}, tlpm in her natmal state, 
used to fall into a kiif%of seep m the , She lias an innocent boldness and dis- 
afternoon, in whioii it was supposed, regard of little com efitionalisms, 
from her expi ession of couuteum^ 4 which imparts a peculiar charm to her 
and her gestures, that che was eng*|f A behaviour. In the mean time, sfeo 
in dreams which interested her. Alter ha* two complete existences separate 
some days, she began to speak when 1 and apart, which alternate but never 
in this state. Then, if those present ' mingle. On the day of her first; fit, 
addressed remarks to her, she replied ’ her life split into a double series of 
very sensibly; but then fell badk into thoughts and recollection ■>. She •$- 
her dream-discourse, which turned tamgjbersln her ordinary state notbmg 
principally upon religions and moral of Tier trance existence, in Jkgfa 
« topics, and was directed to warn her . trances, she renfBmbers notching or 
Mepda how a femeWj ahoulcl live, the intervening hours of ordinary 
Chriatlanly, well-governed, and so as waking. Iler recollections of what 
to incur no reproach. When she sang, She had experienced or learned befofe 
which often happened, she board her- the fits began is singulaily capricious, 
self accompanied by an imaginary ( differing extraordinarily in its extent 
violin or piano, and would take up in different cases. In general, the 
and continue the accompaniment upon , posrivo recollection of prior events is 
an instrument herself. She sewed, annulled :but her prior affections and„ 
did knitting, and the like. But on habits ciflier remain, and her^enorat * 
the other hand, she imagined on one acquirements, or the} are quickly by 
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association rekindled of brought into state-; for she said one day,. 4 Mamma, 
she effete of her trance ideas. Ge»e- this is a novel, but I may safely read 
jwilly she names all her friends anew; it: it will not hurt my morals, for, 
often her tone of voice is a little when I am well, I shall not remember 
altered; sometimes she introduces a word of it.’ ” 
with particular combinations of tetters - This state of double consciousness 
some odd inflection, which she main- forms the baste of the psychical plic- 
' tains rigorously and cannot unlearn. * ftomma observed in tfteextraordinary 
Keeping before him this conception, cases which have been occasionally 
the reader will comprehend the fol- described under the general name of 
lowing: sketch of a case of double con- catalepsy. The accounts of the most 
aekwsness, coirnnnnicatcd by Dr Interesting of those that I have met 
fSborgfc Barlow. To one reading wit#, were given by M. Petatin in 
them without preparation, the details, 1787 ; M. IMpet, 1807; Dr Despine, 
whxchare very graplrio and instructive, * 1829. The wonderful powers of per 
wopkl appear mere confusion :— " -eeptioft evinced by the patients when 
14 This young lady has two states .in this state of trance-waking wonld 
of existence. During the time that "1 exceed belief, but for the respectable 
tire, fit is on her, which varies frtuh j names of tlio observers, and the inter - 
a few bom's to three days, she Mecca- jnsl evidence of good faith and accu- 
slbttally merry and in spirits", oeca- traey in the narratives themselves, 
-sionally she appears hi pain and rolls ^Tlie patients did not see with their 
about "in uneasiness; but in general 'eves licit hear with their ears. But 
slfte seems so much herself, that a they heard at ilio pit of the stomach, 
stranger entering the room would not and perceived the approach of persons 
remade any thing extraordinary ; she when at some distance from their re,-si- 
&ms&8 liereclf ijfkli reading or work- deuce, and read, the thoughts of those 
}ng, 'S0Tnetimes plays* on the piano and , around. 

better than at other times, knows.. I am, my dear Archv, no womler- 
every body, and converses rationally, 4 monger; j*q I am not buTipted to 
and makes Very accurate observations i make a parade to yon of these oxtra- 
oit what she has seen and rehd. The' ordinary phenomena. Nor in truth 
* tit- leaves her suddenly, and she then , do they interest me fnrther than as 
fengots every thing that has passed ’ they concur with the numerous other 
daring'it, and imagines that she has facts T have brought forward to show, 
bqyn asleep, and sometimes that,shc "■ and positively prove, that, under eer- 
r feB» drewr.od of any cirrumstauce that ^ lain conditions the mind eirtors into 
has made a vivid impression upon new rela^ps, spiritual and material, 
her. During one of these fits sho was ,1 will, however, in conclusion, give 
reading Miss Edgeworth’s tales, and outline of a ease of tho sort 

had in the morning been reading apart jjpjjpt occurred a few years ago in 
o£oneof them to her mother, when she JfgSflpnd, and the details of which 
went for a few minutes to tlie window f MR* eeramnmfeated to me by the late 
and 1 Suddenly exclaimed, ‘Mnfama, Is Mr Bulteri. He had himself re¬ 
am qjfti ter well, my lieadaeli is gone.’ > peatery seen the patient, and had 
Iteturuirarto the table, she lawk up -*iteraptdoaslyverifiedwfe^t-Tnownar- 
#he, operivolume, which she IttwLheen \ rate to yo#:— . 

reading five injnutes before^ miNMnd, j The parent was Bwwls twenty 

4 What book is this?’ sbe-^lWreii ! years of age. Her condition was the 
over the leaves, lobked at the feon-i state of double consciousness; t£»«ag- 
tiapiece, ami replaced it on thectable.] gravated, that when she was not in 
8evmi or eight hours afterward^ when { the trance, she suffered than spas* 
the fit returned, she asked for the " Baedic contraction of tho limbs. In 
book, went on at the vary pj^ucraph' ,$m alternate state of traneb-wakiug, 
where she had left off, and fljfcem- pie was composed and apparently 
bored every cite, nm stance of llwnAr-ijwell; but tlie expression of her coun- 
rative. And so*it always is ,*- as - she Iftenanee was slightly altered, aM there 
roads, one set of books during; one was some peculiarity in lier mode of 
and another dnring'fbo other. ;• leaking. She would, mispronounce 
one seems to be * conscious bf her Jc^taln letters, or introduce conso- 
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uants intb words upon a regular sys¬ 
tem ; and to each of her Meads she 
Lad given a new name, which site 
only employed in her trance. As 
usual, she knew nothing in either state 
of what passed in the other. Then 
in her trance she exhibited three mar¬ 
vellous powers: she could read by the 
touch alone: if she pressed her hand 
against the whole surface of a written 
or printed page, she acquired a per¬ 
fect knowledge of its contents, not of 
the substance only, but of the words, 
and would criticise the type or the ■ 
handwriting. A line of a folded note, 
pressed against the back of her neck, '• 
she read equally well: she called this 
sense-feeling. Contact was necessary,- 
for it. Her sense of smell was at the? 
same time singularly acute; when 
out riding one day, she, said, “There is • 
a \ inlet," and cantered her horse fifty 
yards 'to v, here it ggpw. .Persons 
whom she knew she could tell were 
approaching the house, when yet at 
some distance. ’When persons w ore; 
playing chess at a table behind hery , 
and intentionally made impossible, 


moves, she would smile and ask titkm '■) 
why they did it. 

Casts* of this description are no .<■ 
doubt of rare occurrence. Yet not 
a year passes hi London without 
something transpiring of the existence ^ 
of one or more of them in the huge 
metropolis. Medical men view theta 
with unpardonable indifference. Tims ' 
one doctor told me of a lady, whom # 
he had been attending with othqr 
physicians, who, it appeared, always 
announced that they were coming 1 
some minutes before they drove to - 
her door. It waavery odd, he thought, * 
and there was an end of it. 

“M. I 1 Abbe,” said Voltaire to * 
visitor, who gave him a commonplace’ 
account of some remarkable scenes, 

“ do you know in what respect you 
differ from Dou Quixote?”— 
said the Abbe, not halijiking the look .* 
of the question. “ Why, v M. I’Abb^ 
Don Quixote took the inns on- 1 tfce 
road f 9 r castles, but you have tak&n - 
castles for. iuns." 

Adieu, dear Archy.—-Yours, &c. * 

Mac DAvtJfl., 


FOUR SONNETS BY FXIZABETIt BARRETT BROWNING. 


Each creature holds an insular point in space; , 
Yet, what ingn stirs a huger, breathes a sonnd, 
But all the pptitudiuous beings round 
Iu all the eouhtLe^worlds, with time and place 
For their <‘OiKlLtH*pfa(»vn to the central base. 
Thrill, haply, in wEpwn and rebound; 

Life answering lihiH^s the vast profound, 

Tu full antipliony, mpBommon grace ?— 

1 think this sudden joyiamcc which illumes 
A child’s mouth sleeping, unaware may run 
From some soul breaking new the bond of tombs: 
T think this passionate sigh, L wMch, half begun, 

I stifle back, may reach andJgti: the plumes 
Of God's calm ah gel etamli^fRi the sun. 


ii. love. 


Wc cannot live, except tlmwmutnnlly 
We alternate, aware or unaware, 

Tlio reflex act of life: and wh^wej^eftr 
Our virtue outward most imptiflgrely, 

Most full-of invocation, and to be 
Most instantly cortipcUagt, certes, th$t, 

We live most life, whoever breathy most air 
And counts his dying years by sun and sea l 
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Sonnets. P&jr, 

But when a soul, by choice and conscience, doth * 

Show out her Ml force ou another soul, 

The conscience and the concentration, both, 

Make mere life, Lov* J For life in perfect whole 
And aim consnmmated, is love in sooth, 

As nature’s magnet-heat rounds pole with pole. 


III. HEAVEN AND EARTH. 1845. 

* .And there was silence in heaven for the space of half an hour. 1 "*— 

God, who with thunder* and great voices kept 
Beneath thy throne, and stais moot silver-paced 
Ajpng the infeuoi gjres, and open-faced 
Melodious angels ro^pid. canst intercept 
Music with music, yet, at will, hast swept 
All back—all back.—(said he ial\itm0b placed) 

To dll th6 heavens with gitcnce of the waste, 

Which lasted half au hour' Lo*I, who*have wept 
All day and night, beseech Thee by my tears, 
AndbyHhat dread response ofgurse and groan 
Merhltornate across these henusrpheres, 

Vouchsafe a%«uc4i a lialf-houi’s Irtish alone, 

In compensation off oui noisy years' 

AS heaven has paused faom song, let earth, from moan 

iv. tub, PRO&PBcr. 1845. 

Methinks we do as fretfirt children do, 

Leaning their faces ou the window -pano 

To sigh the glass dim with tlieir own breath’s stain, 

And shut the skj and landscape from tlieir view. 

And thus, alas 1 since God the maker drew 
jk mystic separation twixt those twain, 

The me beyond and onr souls in pain, 

We lose the piospect which we au* called unto, 

By giief weaie fools to Ube Be still and stiong, 

O man, my biothfcirl hold thv sobbmg bieath, 

And keep thy soul’s large' window pure from wrong, 
That so, as lile’s appomtmouMBsueth, 

Thy vision may bo dear to wmcli along 
The sunb^consuuuiU^ior-lhpits of death. 

*< 


V 
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Fourteen years have elapsed since 
there dwelt in Madrid a certain stu¬ 
dent, who wept by the name of El 
Rojo, or the Red. Not by his ac¬ 
quaintances and intimates alone was 
lie thus designated, but by all the va¬ 
rious classes of idlers with whom the 
Spanish capital abounds; by the list¬ 
less loiterers at the coffee-house doors, 
by the lounging gossips of the Pucrta 
del Sol, and by the cloaked saitirterers 
who, when the fiesta is over, paotf the 
C.illc \lcala, puffing thefe beloved 
Havana^, retailing the latest news, 
discussing the chances of a change of 
ministry, or the most recent ana in- 
tcresting scandalous aaccdotd cur¬ 
rent in that gallant metropolis. It 
would lie wrong to infer, from his 
somewhat ambiguous appellation, that 
the student’s skin had the copjier 
hue of a Pawnee or an Osage, or his 
hair the ruddy tint usually deemed 
detrimental and unbecoming. The 
name implied no sneer—it was given 
and taken as a compliment; and 
Federico was at least as proud of it 
as of tho abundant golden curls to 
w liieli he owed it, and that flowed in 
w aving luxuriance down his graceful 
neck and o\er liib w oil-formed 
shoulders. # 

In southern climes, wiiere the 
ardent sun embrowns the children ft 
the soil, fair locks and eyes of azure 
are prized in proportion to their rarity^ 
No wonder, then, that Federico found 
favour in tho sight of the fiark- 
browod and inflammable Madrilehas. 
Many were the tender glances darted 
at hhn from beneath x oil and man¬ 
tilla, as lie took his evening stroll 
upon the, Prado; oftentimes, when he 
passed along the street, white and 
'Slender fingers, protruded through 
half-closed jalousies , dropped upon 
his handsome head a shower of fra¬ 
grant jasmin blossoms. Amongst 
the dames and damsels who thus 
signified their favour and partiality, 
not a few—so it is certified by the 
voracious authority whence we derive 
this hist ory—dwelt in stately man¬ 
sions, and went abroad in brave 

* VOL. £JU.—NO. CCCLXXIX. 


equipage, drawn by prancing Bteeds 
and comely ronles, all glittering with 
trappings of silk and gold. These, it 
may bo thought, condescended over¬ 
much thus to notice an hnmblc stu¬ 
dent. Butthelove-breathingdaughters 
of Castile reck little of rank and sta¬ 
tion; aud Federico, by all personal en¬ 
dowments, well deserved the distinc¬ 
tion he obtained. Poor hidalgo though, 
lie was, no chant or duke, or blfle- 
blooded grandee, from Cadiz to 
Corunna’, bore himself better, or had 
more the mien of a well-born and 
thorough-bred cabdHero, None more 
gallantly wore the broad-leafed som¬ 
brero, none, more gracefully draped* 
the ample cloak; and all Spain might 
have been searched in vain to match 
the bright and joyous glance of the 
student’s dark-blue eye. Excepting 
on the coast, ami in certain districts 
H here Maliomedan forefathers have 
bequeathed their oriental physiognomy 
and tall slender frame to their Chris¬ 
tian descendants, Spaniards are rarely 
of very lofty stature. Federico was 
from the fiat and arid province of La 
Mancha, where, as 'in compensation 
fertile unproductiveness of the parched 
soil, handsome men and beauteous 
w omen* abound. ()f the middle height, 
his figure was symmetrical, elastic, 
and muscular, formed for fcatiuof 
agility and strength; his step was 
light, but firm; his countenance manly,1 
—the expression of his regular and 
agreeable features denoted a passion¬ 
ate stature and lofty character. Like 
most of his countrymen, ho was 
quickly roused, but easy to appease. 
Gcneanity and forbearance were 
prominent amongst his good qualities; 
and he had nobly displayed them in 
more than one encounter with anta¬ 
gonists, whose feebleness placed them 
at his mercy, and rendered them un¬ 
worthy of his wnath. For in the use 
of arms? as In all manly exercises, 
Federico was an adept; and whether 
with T )ledo blade, or Majors knife, 
there were few men !n Spain who 
would not have iound in mm a for¬ 
midable and dangerous adversary^ 

2 v 
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Strange to tell of so young a man, 
and of a Spaniard, in one respect our 
Student appeared passionless. He 
mot the advances of lii* female ad¬ 
mirers with the utmost coldness— 
seemed, indeed, to avoid the society 
of the fair sex, threw love-letters into 
the fire, unread aud 'unanswered, 
neglected invitations, went to no ren¬ 
dezvous. Favours which other men 
' Would gladly have purchased with 
jjeors of life, he disdainfully rejee ted. 
"The wrinkled duennas, w ho" under 
warioua pretext* brought him tender 
messages and tempting assignations, 
met, instead of the gdlden guerdon 
with which such Me j curies are usually 
Rewarded, harsh i chuffs and cutting 
sarcasm at the hands of the stoic of 
* two-and-tw enty. And w ith so much 
scom did this Manchegan Joseph 
repel on one occasion time amorous 
attentions of a lady of birth and sta¬ 
tion, that her indiscreet lmo was 
changed into bitter hate, and Federico 
narrowly escaped a dagger-stab and 
a pmftaturc (loath. From that da}’, 
he was more inaccessible than ever, 
not only to women, but to men. 
Gradually he withdrew from inter- 
courte with ins formei associates, and 
was seldom seen in the streets or 
public places, but sat at home, bmied 
amongst books, and diligent lv study¬ 
ing, with the intention, he was he.ud 
to declare, of going to (’imlad Heal, 
and passing his examination as advo¬ 
cate in the roy.il courts. And thus, 
little by little, it happened w itli Fede¬ 
rico, as it does with most persons 
who neglect and forget tiie world, 
le world forgot him. Ills old inti¬ 
mates—joyous, light-hearted lads, 
revelling in the enjoyments and dissi¬ 
pation of the capital-voted him a 
spoil-sport and a pedant, and thought 
of him no more : friends, in the true 
sense of the word, ho had none*; and 
so, after a very short time, the list of 
visitors to tho gloomy old apartment 
in which the eccentric youth mused 
and studied was reduced to one man, 
and that a very odd one, hut whom 
Federico loved, l^eqtiso he in some 
sort owed him his life. 

Tip* second hero of our tale was 
one of those strange cliai actors to bo 
yet with in fepain, only. Don Gero- 
nimo Regato was a little wizened 
old creature, blind of an eye, and 


with a very ugly face, whose life had 
been a series ot extraordinary adven¬ 
tures and bustling incidents. He 
had served lii.s country in the most 
opposite capacities. In 1808, he 
fought the French in the streets of 
Madrid; two ycais later, he headed a 
guerilla band in the wild passes of the 
Sierra Morona; another two years, 
and he took the oath to the constitu¬ 
tion ot Cadi/, and was seen at Wel¬ 
lington’- head-quarters as colonel of 
the Spanish line, and delegate from 
the Cortes. In 1814, he changed Ms 
colours, and was noted, alter the re¬ 
turn ot Ferdinand VI1., as a stanch 
royalist, lint variety was his motto; 
and the revolution of 1820 saw’ lum 
in the ranks ot the LilxTtd-, to whom 
he continued faithful until their cause 
w as ruined and hopeless. That w as 
the signal, with this Talleyrand on a 
small ‘fcale, for another I'ueHa ta^ora: 
once moie Ik turned his coat; and as 
aneamest ofpenitona forpa-toflence-, 
opened to tho ltovalist troops the 
gates of a -mall ^Estremaduran for¬ 
tress. Notwithstanding this net of 
tardy allegiance, he was tluown into 
pri-on at Mach id, and owed it entirely 
to the intercession and good offices 
ot an old schoolfellow, the influential 
Father t yiillo, that his neck was not 
brought iuto unpleasant contact with 
the iron hoop of the garrotc. Either 
warned by this narrow escape, or 
because the comparatively tranquil 
state of Spain afforded no scope for 
liis restless activity, since 182,5 this 
political I’roteus had lived in retiie- 
meuf, eschewing apparently all plots 
and intrigues; although lie w as fre¬ 
quently s>eon in the very highest cir¬ 
cles ot the capital, where his great 
experience, his conversational powers, 
and social qualities sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for the welcome ho at all 
timet, met. 

Returning late one night from a 
tertulia at the house of Ferdinand’s 
prime minister, Don Gcronimo heard* 
the clash of steel and sound of a 
scuffle, and hmrying to the spot, saw 
a young man defending himself 
against the attack of two bravo*. 
Forthwith Regato Ret himself to 
shout out words of command, as if ho 
had a whole regiment at his back, 
and tho ruffians,,, thinking the patrol 
was upon them, instantly took to* 
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flight. Federico was the person 
assailed; and although he boldly 
assexted, and doubtless fully believed, 
that, left tohinibclf, he would speedily 
have defeated his eon ardly opponents, 
he wa> stiH not altogether soriy to be 
relieved from such odds by the old 
gentleman's timely arriv .d and in¬ 
genious stratagem. This was the 
origin of hisaequaftitaucewith Rogato. 
From that night forward they \isited 
each other, and soon (ierofflmo tool, 
partictilar pleasure in the society of 
the Jiandsome a outh, w hose earne^t- 
ness and vigour oi mind, h* said, were 
refreshing to contemplate in a Rentin') 
when the actions ot most men made 
them resemble bea-.ls.iud apes, r.Ulusi 
than beings tunned in the hnage of 
their ( I'vctor. 'Hie voting htadenl, 
tor his part, found much to interest 
him in his new friend, the only per¬ 
son who jiovv a .tried the inofftam. 
ot his solitude. He listened ci„ul\ 
to Regain's discour-c, as he .il.ei- 
nately poured out hi stores ot kn >w- 
ledgo and experience, and broke into 
a vein oi keen mid hilb r -autism on 
the men, parties, and lircumsiunt . 
of distracted and unheppv Spain. 
Federiio enlhusiasticallv loved his 
countiq, and hU> jtroud eves niton 
Idled with tears when the old nnu 
pl.u ed it* formei groatue s irt striking 
contiast with its presold d< giadation. 

spite of all tin 1 \eeiings and 
aa oiithei’coi k variations ol his political 
lile, llegato was at heart a Liberal. 
He set forth in glun\ing.culoms the 
evils and tvrannv oi Ford'hi.md’s 
gov eminent/expatiated on the bar¬ 
barous execidimis ot Kuv. 0 ,* IWiijo-., 
and other marijr, to treeciom's cause, 
and exposed the corruption and* vil¬ 
lain ol the men who id lined ta n- 
eounlry in the bonds ol -Iaven and 
fanaticism; until Federico’s cheeks 
glowed, and heart lieu quick yvith 
patriotic iudignation, and he tell that 
lie too, when the battle-hour should 
strike, would jovtulU draw Ids sword 
and lose his life for the liberation ot 
the land he loved no well. At times 
the student would take down his 
guitar, and ring, with dosed dooi 
and windows—tor Kerdin Mill’s spies 
were a quick-eared Jvgion—the spirit- 
stirring Hymn of the Constitution, or 
the w iid liragftla—that Spanish Mar¬ 
seillaise, to whose exciting notes rivers 


of Wood have flowed. And then oW. 
Regato boat time with his hand, 
and his solitary eye gleamed like 
a ball of fire, whilst he mingled his 
hoarse and suppressed bass with 
Federico’s mellow tenor. 

Notwithstanding their vast .differ¬ 
ence of age and character, and al- * 
though the one was but commencing,* 
whilst the other had nearly ran, the * 
up-hill race of life, the more these * 
two men saw of %u*h other the 
stronger grew (heir sympathy and* 
friendship, Hon Geroninio's visits to* 
the student lxecame more and yiore 
frequent, and often, forgetliil or care¬ 
less of the time, they would sit talk¬ 
ing till far into the night. It seemed 
a relief to Uegato to disburden "his 
In art, and milid of their innermost 

ut',; and he rejoiced to have iound 
a man to whose honour, truth, and 
ccnsy, he felt he could safely, entrust J 
tb ‘iii. Federico repaid his confi-. 
deuce with one equally unlimited. 
He not onb told his filend the his-^ 
tor\ of his sh if life from infancy up- 
w.mN, but h* mad<* lnm his iath*r 
,'"nbssor, intoimcd him of the pro- 
gu ' ot lu. studies confided to him 
Ills doubt-, and hopes bis religious 
i reed an 1 political aspirations, and 
even his eoi.uexioii Avith some of the 
'(> vet oideis and societies, otAvhich, 
at that period, notwithstanding the 
Aigilan e ot the police, a multitude 
< xi'li d in Sptin 

“And e,m it lie, my vcmng friend,'’ 
slid (ieiAinimo one evening, when a 
Iniet pause su< reeded to S 0114 .' of (ho 
iieiv lVderiio’s vehement political 
diatribe*—“ can it 1 m*.' be said, fixing* 
his penetrating eve upon tin thushe^ 
and hmnissiomd countenance of tbo 
student, “that vou nave reached 
3 our present age and never loVecl 
woiuau V" 

“I’abaw!" replied the ’student, 

“ vou have usk“d the question be¬ 
fore 1 , and l have answered it.” 

“ lbit 'lis iiKomprehensibli, mid 
out ot nature,” tric'd the old Don. 

“ Whv have 3 ou a heart in voxur 
ho-om, blood i» yuur veins, strong 
limbs, and bright tq’Tb l ” 

MV is nTl that given me tirnt I 
might 'ove woman?" retorted JSfedo- 
rieo with a merry laugh. , 

“(Vilainly: Vital 13b worth^ 
without love to sweeten it? Nnthlifs 
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worse than nothing. It is that gen¬ 
tile sympathy of hearts, that strange 
ffcver of the soul, those sweet hopes 
and joyous transports, and tremors 
scarce less pleasing, that render life 
endurable, and reconcile man to the 
vileness of mortality. The nearest 
approach to paradise on earth, is 
"found in bright eyes that beam fen: us 
alone—in gentle lips that murmur to 
» our ears words of pure tenderness 
and unselfish afWfction.” 

* “By the Virgin!” cried Federico, 
**I am neither of wood nor stone. 
Yes, there ire creatures of heavenly 
beauty whom 1 could love. But I 
‘am like the Moorish Prince of 
Granada, Who was too proud to eat 
common food, and fed on gold. The 
metal was over hard for his royal 
stomach, and so he starved.’' 

“Which means that what you 
could have, you don’t like, and what 
you would like, you can’t get.” 

“ Possible,” replied Federico smil- 
Jng. “ I strike high.” 

“ And why not V To dare is often 
to succeed. For the bold and the 
prudent, no aim is too lofty. But tell 
me more.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the student. 
“ T did but jest. It occurred to me 
that this very day I saw a lady whose 
fair face I shall not easily forget. 
She was richly dressed, and sat in an 
open carriage, drawn by magnificent 
horses.” 

“ What colour "was the carriage?'’ 

“ Brown, lined with purple velvet. 
.The arras on the panels were sup¬ 
ported by coronetcd griffins; and on 
the’"luxurious cushions my goddess 
Inclined, in a robe of rose-coloured 
satin. A black lace mantilla floated 
over her alalfaster shoulders, further 
veiled by a cloud of glossy ebon hair; 
and her eyes, friend Geronimo—her 
beauteous cj'cs, were soft and heavenly 
as a spring day in the almond groves 
of Valencia.” 

“Yin arc poetical,” said Rcgato. 
“ A good sign. Federico, yon are in 
love; but, by our Lady, you arc au¬ 
dacious in your choke.” 

“Do yon know her?” eagerly ex¬ 
claimed Federico. f 

“©id she appear to notice you?” 

♦ inquired Gerommo, leaving the ques- 

unanswered. 

c Paralysed by her exceeding 


beauty,” replied the stndcnt, “I 
stood dumb and motionless in the 
carriage-way, and was nearly run 
over. I sprang aside, but jnst in 
time. She observed mfi, and smiled: 
I almost think she blushed. One 
thing I am sure of, she could not help 
seeing that her wondrous beauty had 
turned my head.” 

“And that is allV” said Regato 
slyly. 

“What*more could there be?” 
cried the young lawyer, indignantly. 
“Would you have such an angel 
throw flowers at me, or appoint a ren¬ 
dezvous? "When the carriage turned 
out of the street towards the Prado, 
she looked back. Holy Mother of 
Sorrows’ even at that distance, the 
sunshine of those eyes scorched my 
very heart’—But this is folly, sheer 
folly i Next week I go to Ciudad 
Real, find amongst dusty deeds and 
dry folios I shall soon forget eyes 
and their owner." 

Seftor Regato assumed a thought¬ 
ful countenance, took a large pinch of 
snuff, and lit a fresh cigar. After 
three or four puffs, emitted through 
his nostrils w ith the delectation of a 
s eteran smoker, he broke silence. 

“ Yon will not go to Ciudad Real.” 

“ And why not?” cried Federico. 

“ Because, if I am not greatly mis¬ 
taken, you will remain heje." 

“Strange if 1 do!” laughed the 
student. 

“Less so, perhaps, than vou ima¬ 
gine. Would you go if the rose- 
coloured lady bid you stay? What 
if she sent a tender billet to tho young 
woman-hater, and said, ‘Come and 
love me, if you have the heart and 
courage of a man.’ I think I see you 
then, tliongh ten thousand devils 
barred the way. Ciudad Real and 
the royal courts would soon be for¬ 
gotten.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Federico. 
“ But you tantalise me with impossi¬ 
bilities.” 

Don Geronimo put on his hat, 
took his young friend’s hand, and said 
with great gravity,—“Nothing is 
impossible. And as regards love, 
nought in tide world can withstand 
it—no bolt, orlock, or bar, or rank, or 
power. Bear that in mind, and be of 
good courage, if you again fall in with 
her of the rose-coloured robe. I 
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should not wonder if yon saw her 
this Very night. Be happy whilst 
you may, whilst youth and* beauty 
last. They quickly pass, and never 
return; and in love be adventurous 
and bold, like a true Spaniard and 
gallant gentleman. Daring wins the 
day. ” 

He departed. Federico remained 
alone. With a smile at his friend’s 
Advice, the young man sat down to 
study. But he soon started up, and 
gazed like one in a dream at the 
massive volumes encumbering his 
table. lie know not how it happened, 
but the well-known letters of the 
alphabet seemed changed into inex¬ 
plicable hieroglyphics. The simplest 
passages were wholly unintelligible; 
the paragraphs were all rose-coloured; 
black locks and brilliant eye» twined 
and sparkled through the quaint 
arabesques and angular capital* that 
commenced each chapter oi the code, 
conflisiiig and dazzling liis brain. At 
last lie angrily slammed the pareli- 
meut-bound volume, muttered a curse 
on his ow n folly, then laughed aloud 
at the recollection of that comical 
old fellow, (ierouimo Itogato, and 
went to bed. There he found little 
rest. When lie dosed his eyes, the 
slender form of the incognita glided 
before them. Her white hand, ex¬ 
tended from beneath her mantilla, 
beckoned him to follow; nay, he felt 
the pressure of the tiny fingers, her 
warm breath upon his cheek, her 
velvet lips gently laid to his. Aud 
when he started from his sleep, it w as 
to fancy the rustle of a dress, aud a 
sweet low voice that timidly uttered his 
name. So passed the night, aud only 
towards daybreak did he sink into a 
sounder and more refreshing slumber. 
But when lie arose, he found, to 
his consternation, that she who had 
haunted his dreams was equally pre¬ 
sent to his waking imagination. The 
fascinating image of the beautiful 
stranger had established itself in his 
heart, and 'Federico felt that all 
■efforts to dislodge it would be as fruit¬ 
less as painful. 

“ If 1 believed in sorcery,” be so¬ 
liloquised, “I Bhould think that old 
rogue Geronimo bad cast a charm 
over me. He predicted that she 
would visit me this night, and truly 
she has dono^o, and here remains. 


Whether it be for the best, I greatly 
doubt.” 

Musing on the fair apparition that 
thus pertinaciously intruded upon him, 
the young lawyer dressed himself. It 
was late, and to atone for lost time, 
he resolved to remain at home, and 
study hard the whole day. But some¬ 
how or other, exactly at the same . 
hour as on the previous one, he found 
himself in the Calle Alcala; and 
scarcely was he there, when the brown 
carnage and the splendid horses came 
rattling by. And there, upon the 
purple cushions, sat, more beautiful 
than ever, the divinity who for the 
last twenty-four hours had monopo¬ 
lised so large a share of the love-sick 
student s thoughts. He gazed at her 
with rapture, and involuntarily bowed 
his head, as to a being not of tbo 
earth. She smiled: her look had 
something inquiring and mysterious; 
then, as if by accident, she placed her 
hand upon the edge of the carriage, 
and let a flower fall. Almost before 
it reached the ground, Federico caught 
and concealed it in his bosom, is 
though it had been some precious 
jewel which all would sfcek to tear 
from him. It w as an almond blossom, 
a symbol of love and hope. Like a 
criminakf he hurried away, lest his 
prize bhould be reclaimed, whcij, he 
suddenly found himself face to face 
with Geronimo, who gravely took off 
his hat and greeted his friend. 

“ How goes it?" said the old Don, 
his widow edeyetw inkling significantly 
a* ho spoke. “ How have you slept? 
Did the lady visit you or not?” 

“ You saw her! ” cried Federico im¬ 
ploringly. “For heaven’s sake, Jier 
name ?” 

“ Bali! ” replied Geronimo; “ I'Oaw 
nothing. But if it bo she who sits iu 
yonder carriage, beware, young man! 
’Tis dangerous jesting with giants, 
who can crush us like straws beneath 
their finger. Your life is in danger,” 
he continued in a whisper; “ forget 
this folly. There are plenty of hand^ 
some faces in the world. Throw away 
the silly flower that peeps from your 
vest, and be off to Ciudad Beal, 
whore scores of pretty girls await 
you.” # 

lie turned to depart; Federico do* 
tamed him. „ 

“ Lot me go,” laid Geroninm ‘VI 
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am in haste. I will call upon yon pre¬ 
sently, and yoit shall hoar more.” 

But, notwithstanding Ilia promise, 
and although Federico remained all 
day at homo, impatiently expecting 
* him, (Jeronimo came not. Never 
had the student been so out of tem¬ 
per. lie bitterly reproaohed himself 
as a dreamer, a fool, an idiot; and yet 
there hto remained, his thoughts fixed 
upon one object, liis eyes riveted on 
the almond blossom, which he had 
placed in water, and uho.se delicate 
enp, now fully open, emitted a de¬ 
lightful perfume. And as lie gazed, 
fancy played her wildest pranks with 
the enamoured youth. Small faiij- 
like creatures glided and danced he- 
' tween the dusty .stamina of the grace¬ 
ful flower. At times, its leaves seemed 
jiartly to close, and from out the con¬ 
tracted aperture, the lad} of his 
thoughts .smiled sweetly upon him. 
Then the welcome vision -vanished, 
and was succeeded by stem iron nine 
faces of men, aimed from head to heel, 
who levelled daggers at his heart. 

“ By St Jago!’’ the bewildered 
student at lflst exclaimed, “this is too 
much. When will it end ? "N hat 
ails me? Have I so long withstood 
the fascinations of the black - eyed 
traitresses, to be thus at dast en¬ 
trapped and unmanned V (.Jeronimo 
was right; at daybreak, I start for 
Ciudad lteal. I ivill think no more 
of that perilous syren.He plucked 
the almond blossom from its vase. 
“ And this flower,’’ he pensively mur¬ 
mured, “ has touched her hand, per¬ 
haps her lips ! Oli! were it possible 
that she loves me ! ” As he spoke, lie 
pressed the flower so impetuously to 
his mouth, that its tender leaves were 
crushed and tarnished. lie laughed 
scornfully. “TWhs is it,”lie exclaimed, 

“ with woman’s lov e; as fair and as 
fragile as this poor blossom. Begone, 
then! Wither, and become dust, thou 
perishable emblem of frailty! ” Ap¬ 
proaching the open window, he wn« 
miabout to throw away the flower, when 
something flew into the room, struck 
his breast, and rolled upon the ground. 
Federico started back, and his eye 
fell upon the clock that regulated his 
'Studies, The hands nerd* on the 
‘Stroke Vf midnight, and for a mo¬ 
ment, in his then excited state, a feel- 
' igg of superstition* fear stole over him. 


The next Instant he was again at the 
window, straiuing his e>es through 
the gloim. He could see nothing. 
The night was dark: a few large stars 
twinkled in the sable canopy, the 
jasmin bushes in his balcony rustled 
in the breeze, and brushed their cool 
leaves against his heated, temples. 
“Who is there?” he cried. His 
question was unanswered. Closing 
the jahiwcs, he took a light and 
sought about the room till he perceived 
.something white under a table. It 
was a paper wrap]>eil round a small 
roll of wood, and secured by a silken 
thread. Trembling with eagerness, 
he detached the scroll. Tpon it were 
traced a Jew lines in a woman’s deli¬ 
cate handwriting. “If you are will¬ 
ing,’' so ran tin* missive, “to en¬ 
counter some risk for an interview 
with her who writes this, you will 
repair, to-morrow evening at nine 
o\ lucky, to the western door of the 
cluiuh of St dames. One will meet 
you there in vv horn } on may collide, if 
hr asks you w hat tlovver 3 unlove best.’’ 

•‘Anil though death were in the 
path," exclaimed Federico with ve¬ 
hement pin-don—“ though a thousand 
words opposed me, and King Ferdi¬ 
nand himself —’’ lie paused at that 
naiyc, with the habitual cautiou of a 
Manchegan. “ J will go,” lie resumed, 
in a calmer but equally decided tone, 
“1 will go ; and though certain to be 
slabbed at her feet, l still would go.” 

Lazily, to the impetuous student’s 
thinking, did the long hoursjoiter till 
that <>t his rendezvous arrived. Tor¬ 
mented by a thousand doubts and 
anxieties, not the least of these arose 
from the probability that the assig¬ 
nation came not whence he hoped, 
and was, perhaps, the work of Mime 
mischievous jester, to send him on a 
fool’s errand to the distant church of 
St James. Above all things, he 
wished to see Ills friend (leronimo; 
but although he passed the day in in¬ 
voking liis presence, and heaping 
curses on his head, that personage 
did not appear. Evening came; the 
sun went down behind the gardens of 
Buen liotiro; at last it, was quite 
dark. Federico wrapped himself in 
his cloak, pressed his liat over his 
brows, concealed* in the breast of his 
coat one of those forbidden knives 
whose short stiong tipngular blade is 
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so terrible a weapon in a Spaniard’s 
band, and crossing the Plaza Mayor, 
glided swiftly through streets, and 
lanes, until, exactly as the clock of St 
James’s church struck nine, he stood 
beneath the massive arches of the 
western portico. All was still as the 
grave. The dark enclosure of a con¬ 
vent arose at a short distance, and 
from a small high window a solitary 
ray of light fell upon the painted 
figure of the Virgin that-stood in its 
grated niche on the church wall. 

His back against the stone parapet, 
in the darkest corner of the portico, 
Federico posted himself, silent and 
motionless. He had not long waited, 
when he heard the sound of foot¬ 
steps upon the rough pavement. 
They came nearer; a shadow erossed 
the front of the arched gateway and 
was merged in the gloom, as its owner, 
muttering indistinctly to himself, en¬ 
tered the portico. it was ,a man, 
closely muffled in a dark cloak. To 
judge from his high and pointed hat, 
he belonged to the lower class of the 
people; a wild black beard, a moment 
visible in the light from the convent 
window, was all of his physiognomy 
discernible by the student. He might 
be any thing; a Gallego a muleteer, 
or a robber. 

After a moment, Federico made a 
slight noise, and ad\ aueed a step from 
his corner. “ Who is there '" cried 
the stranger. “Who is there?” lie 
said. “ Auswcr, in God’s name. 
What do you here at this hour of the 
night V ” 

“ Who questions rue?” boldly de¬ 
manded the young man. And at the 
same time he approached the speaker. 

For a moment the two men gazed 
suspiciously at each other; then the 
stranger agaiu spoke. “Night and 
solitude enjoin prudence, sefior,” said 
he: “ and so, keep your distance. 
What brings you to this gloomy 
church door ? At this liom- such gay 
cavaliers are oftener found in the 
Prado or theDcliciaa, plucking flowers 
for their mistresses.” 

“ I love flowers,” replied Federico. 
“ but I also love solitude.” 

1 ‘ And w hat flower, my gallant young 
gentleman, do you best love ? ’’ 

“ Enough! enotfgh! ’’ joyfully ex¬ 
claimed the student. “ 5 Tie you 1 
seek; I am ready to follow.” 


Without reply, the stranger, pro¬ 
duced a long black cloth. 

“What is that?” said Federico* 
who vigilantly observed his move¬ 
ments. 

“To blindfold you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Seiior, that you may not see 
whither I conduct you.” 

“Not so!” cried the student sus¬ 
piciously. “ I will follow, but with 
open eyes.” 

The Gallego threw the skirt of his 
large cloak over his left shoulder, 
touched his pointed hat by way of 
• salutation, and said courteously, 

“ Buenos noches, seuar. May you sleep 
well, and live a thousand years.” 

“ Stop !” cried Federico; “you are 
mad. Whither away ? ” 

“ Home.” 

“ Without me?” 

“ Without you, seilor. The truth 
is, you are wanted blind, or not at 
all.” 

The result of the colloquy that en¬ 
sued was, that the Gallego' twisted bia 
cloth thrice round the student’s eyes, 
ears, and nose, and led him carefully 
across the Plaza, down a street and 
round sundry corners and turnings, 
till at last he deposited him in a 
carnage, hieli instantly set off at a 
rapid pace. After a tolerably long 
drive, by no means a pleasant one for 
our adventurer, whose guide held his 
hands firmly in his—probably to pre¬ 
vent his removing the bandage—the 
coach stopped, the two men got out, 
and Federico was again conducted for 
some distance on. foot. He knew 
that he was still in Madrid, for toe 
walked over pavement, and in spite 
of the thick cloth that impeded his 
hearing, he could distinguish the dis¬ 
tant sound of carriages and hum C(f 
life. Presently a door creaked, and 
he apparently entered a, garden, for 
there was a smell of flowers and a 
rustling of leaves; then he ascended 
a staircase, and was conducted 
through cool lofty apartments, and 
through doors which seemed to ope# 
and shut of themselves. Suddenly ■ 
his companion let go his hand. .Fede¬ 
rico stood for a minute in silent expec¬ 
tation, then, groping around him with , 
extended arms, lie said in a low voice 
—“Am I at my journey’s end?“ 
Answer!” But nobody replied.. 
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, By one decided pnU, Che student tore 
the bandage from bis eyes and gaged 
arotmd him in wonder and bewilder* 
ment. He was alone in a spacious 
and magnificent apartment, whose 
walls were tapestried with striped 
blue and white satin, and whose 
carved Ceiling was richly gilt and de¬ 
corated. The tall Venetian mirrors, 
the costly furniture; the beautifully 
fine Indian matting, everything in the 
rpom, in short, convinced him that he 
was in the favoured abode of wealth,- 
and rank, and luxury. A lamp, sus¬ 
pended by silver chains, shed a soft 
light over the apartment. Federico’s' 
position was a doubtful, probably a 
dangerous one; but love emboldened 
\him, and he felt the truth of a saying 
of Ooronimo’s, that courage grows 
with peril. Happen what might, 
there he was, and he knew no fear. 
The only perceptible exit from the 
room was by the large folding-doors 
through which he had entered. He 
tried them—they were fastened. His 
mother-wit suggested to him that liis 
retreat had perhaps been thus cut off, 
that he might seek another outlet. He 
did so, and presently perceived hinges 
under the tapestry, A silver handle 
protruded from the wall; he grasped 
it, a door opened, and a cry of aston¬ 
ishment and delight burst from the 
student. Beaming with loveliness, a 
blush upon her check, a soft smile 
upon her rosy lips, the lady of his 
.thoughts stood before him. 

For a moment the pair gazed at each 
otherin silence, their looks telling more 
eloquently than any words, the love 
that filled their hearts. But soon 
Federico started from his brief trance, 
threw himself at the feet of the incog¬ 
nita, and, seizing her hand, pressed 
it ardently to his lips, murmuring the 
while, in low and passionate accents, 
such broken and rapturous sentences 
as only lovers speak and love alone 
can comprehend. The lady stood 
over him, her graceful form slightly 
. bowed, her large lustrous eyes alter¬ 
nately fixed upou the kneeling youth 
and roving anxiously round the apart¬ 
ment. 

“ l)on Federico,” she said, in tones 
whose sweetness thrilled Ms blood, 
“may the Holy Virgin forgive my 
unmaidenly boldness. I have yielded 
to an impulse stronger than my 


reason, to the desire of seeing you, of 
hearing—” 

, “ That I love you,” interrupted Fe¬ 
derico—“that I adore you since.the 
first hour I beheld you,—that I will die 
at your feet if you refuse me hope!” 

She bent forward, and laid her 
small rosy hand upon his throbbing 
forehead. The touch was electric, 
the fiery glow of passion flashed iu 
her glance. “ Light of my eyes! ” 
she whispered, “it were vain to 
deny that my heart is thine. But 
our love is a flower on the precipice’s 
brink.” 

“ I fear not the fall,” Federico im¬ 
petuously exclaimed. 

“ Dare you risk every thing ? ” 

“ For your love, every thing! ” was 
the enthusiastic reply. 

“ Listen, then, to the difficulties that 
beset us, and say if they are sur¬ 
mountable." 

Tlic maiden paused, started, grow 
pale. 

“Hark!” she exclaimed—“what 
is that V He comes! Be still! be 
silent! ” With wild and terrified 
haste, she seized Federico’s 1 hand, 
dragged him across the room, and 
opened a door. The student felt a 
burning kiss upon his lips, and before 
lie knew where he was, tlio door was 
shut, and he was iu total darkness. 
All that had happened since he entered 
the house had occurred so rapidly, 
was so mysterious and startling, that 
he was utterly bewildered. For a 
moment he thought himself betrayed, 
groped round his prison, which was a 
narrow closet, found the. door, and, 
grasping his stiletto, was about to 
force his way through all opposition, 

> when he suddenly heard heavy steps 
on the other side of the tapestried 
screen. Motionless, he listened. 

“Bring lights!” said a deep com¬ 
manding voice; “the lamp burns 
dim as iu a bridal chamber.” 

“ It anticipates its office,” replied 
another male voice, with a laugh. '•‘Is 
not your wedding-day fixed V” 

“Not yet; in the course of next 
week, perhaps,” answered the first 
speaker, striding up and down the 
apartment. 

“ You arc in small haste,” returned 
his companion, “ to enjoy what all 
envy you. Never did I behold beauty 
more divine and captivating.” * 
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“Beautiful she certainly is,” was 
the reply; “but what is woman’s 
beauty ? The vision of a day; snow, 
sullied and dispelled in a night. ” 

“ You are in exceeding good 
humour,” said the friend of this mo¬ 
rose and moralising bridegroom. 

A pause ensued, during which 
Federico’s heart beat so strongly that 
he thought its throbbings must surely 
be audible through the slight barrier 
separating him from the speakers. 
A servant brought lights, and a 
slcuder bright ray shot through a 
small opening in the tapestry, pre¬ 
viously unobserved by the student. 
Applj ing his eye to the crevice, he 
obtained a view of the apartment, and 
of the persons whose conversation he 
had overheard., One ot the«e wore a 
uniform glittering with embroidery; 
the oilier was dressed in black, with 
se\ eral stars and ordei & on ids breast. 
Both weie in the middle ]wnod of 
life: the one in uniform was the 
youngest and most agreeable looking; 
the dark features of the other were of 
a sombre and unpicasing cast. 

The servant lell the room, and the 
man in black suspended his w alk and 
paused opposite his friend. 

“ Tou had something .o communi¬ 
cate ?” he said, in a suppressed voice. 

“Are wc secure from listeners?” 
asked the officer, in French. 

Entirely; and doubly so if w e 
speak French. Itosaura herself, did 
slie overhear ns, would be none the 
w i&er.” 

“ Count,’’ said the soldier, “ I sin¬ 
cerely w ish 3 ’on joy of this marriage.” 

“A thousand thanks! But with 
equal sincerity I toil you that I am 
heartily weary of such congratulations. 
In marrying, one gives and takes. 1 
give Kosaura niv name and rank, 
titles and dignities, honours and pri¬ 
vilege^” 

“ And you take your lovely ward 
"■and a rich estate. A fair exchange, 
Excellency. I can only say that the 
world wonders at the delay of so 
suitable a union, and oven inclines 
to the belief that a certain disincli¬ 
nation-” 

“ The world is greatly mistaken,” 
interrupted the’Count. “ I ardently 
love Kosaura, and I have his Majesty’s 
consent to the mania ge. But what afool 
men take me for, if they suppose-” 


be stopped short, and tossed bis 
head with a scornful smile. 

“ Well ?” said the officer. 

“ Solve the riddle yourself.” 

“ 1 understand! Your position is 
uneasy, the future dark, the decisive 
moment at hand. With one’s feet 
on a volcano, one is little disposed to 
enjoy a honeymoon.” 

“ But when the mine explodes, and 
one is tossed into the air, it is pleasant 
to fall in the soft lap of love, there to 
forget one's wounds.” 

“Biavo! But what if the lap 
refuse to receive the luckless engineer? ” 
Amigo! 1 * replied the Count—“1 
thought you knew me better. Under all 
circumstances, Kosaura remains mine. 
For myself, I have framed and nur¬ 
tured this fair and delicate plant, and 
to me, as the gardener, it lielougs.” » 

“ She lov es 3 ou, then ? ” 

“Loves me? What a qucstionl 
Of course she does. She lias grown 
up with the idea that she is to lie my 
wife. Her heart is pure and un¬ 
blemished as a diamond: it shall be 
my care to keep it so.” 

“ You fear rivals.” 

“Fear!” repeated the Count, a 
smile flitting over liis dark counte¬ 
nance. “ But wc trifle precious time. 
What have vou to tell me?” 

“ Something important to our 
cause," replied the officer, drawing 
nearer to his companion. “ But first, 
how goes it yonder?” 

He pointed with his finger in the 
direction of the closet. Federico 
instinctively startl'd back, but again 
applied hus eye to the loophole on 
hearing the Count’s answer. “1 have 
just come thence,” he said, “ and 
must soon return. The hand of death 
is upon him—in vain would he party 
the blow. Still the struggle is a hartl 
one; he persists ill discrediting his 
danger, and will abandon none of his 
habits. But the remorseless tyrant 
is there, soon to claim him for his 
own.” 

“ Then we must take our measures 
without delay,” said the officer. 

“ They are already taken,” was his 
companion’s quiet answer. 

“ Your colleagues are agreed?” 

“ Fully agreed.” 

“ Aud now?” 

“Head that,” said tlie Count, 
taking a large folded paper from a 
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portfolio, and spreading it before his 
friend, who devoured its contents 
with every demonstration of extreme 
surprise. 

“ His handwriting! his signature!” 
he cried. “ A revocation, annihilating 
the shameless intrigues and machina¬ 
tions of years! Now, Heaven be 
praised, our country and religion—the 
faith, honour*, and dignity of Spain 
are rescued! How was it obtained V 
How jjossiblc ? My noble friend, you 
are indeed a groat statesman! ” 

“Take this priceless document,’’ 
Calmly replied the Count; “convey 
it to your master. Only in his hands 
is it entirely safe. The future welfare 
of Spain, the salv ation of us all, is 
suspended to its seal. That I obtained 
It,” lie continued, his voice sinking to 
a whisper, “ is the v\ orh of Prov idem e. 
I)uring the last tv, o days, he has had 
spasms and fainting fits that have 
weakened his mind and energies. 
The secret is well kept, and without 
the palace gates nought ih known of 
these dangerous symptoms. In such 
moments of agony and depres&ion, 
the weary soul recalls the past, anti 
trembles for the future. Then, in 
vivid colours, I placed before him the 
confusion and unhappiness, and infer¬ 
nal mischief, to which Lis deplorable 
decision must give ri'-e ; I urged the 
injustice he had committed, the siu 
that would lie at his door; aud showed 
how*, almost before his eyes had 
dostkl, the work he had achieved at 
peril to his soul, would sink and 
crumble in an ocean of blood aud tears. 
Alciulia supported me; the others 
chimed in; this document w as ready, 
and-he signed.” 

‘‘Ami now wo have got it,” cried 
the’ officer triumphantly, “wc will 
hold it fast with hands and teeth. 
How long, think you, may he still 
live?” 

“ Castillo says not more than tw*o 
days, and that he will hardly regain 
the full use of his intellects.” The 
eyes of the conspirators met; for a 
moment they gazed at each other, 
and then broke into a smile. 

“ Well,” said the officer, “ I came 
commissioned to assure you special 
favour and high reward, but, by my 
honour ns a soldier, no gain or recom¬ 
pense ean worthily requite such service 
ns yours.” 


“ For me little can be done,” replied 
the Count. “ My desires tend to a 
peaceful existence in the aims of my 
young wife, far removed from cares 
of state. Such is the reward 1 
promise myself. Let your acts be 
speedy aud decided, for it might well 
happen that-” his brow contract¬ 

ed into, deeper folds, ami his voice 
assumed a discordant harshness—' 
“ 1 have decimated the ranks of the 
scoundrels, but enough yet remain to 
give much trouble. Take sure mea¬ 
sures, ami muster your resources. 
You will need them all.” 

“ Fear not,” replied the confident 
soldier. “ We, too, have boon active, 
and have good ami stead)* friends. 
Atgi w'ord, the KealNta volunteers 
and the trusty Agrav iudos fly to their 
arms. Homagosa, Caraval, Erro, 
Gonzalez, and the venerable Cyrillo, 
still iiv e. The Guards are for us. Ho 
are the* ivil authorities and captaius- 
general of eleven provinces. Lot the 
moment come, aud j ou will see that, 
with this document in our hand, all 
i> done. Confidence for confidence,” 
he continued. “Head this list of 
names. It contains those of our most 
approved friends, and will reassure 
you as to the chances of the future.” 

lie handed a paper to tin* Count, 
who, barely looking at it, said 
thoughtfully— 

“ Leav e it with me till to-morrow. 
At the critical moment, it will he oi 
immense weight with many waverers. 
’Tis late; in a few minutes I must 
go out. Place me at the feet of v our 
gracious master, and tell him he w ill 
have no more faithful subject than his 
humble slave.” 

“Will you see him?” said.the 
officer gently. His companion sluiok 
his head. 

“ ’Twere not wise,” ho replied. 
“ The time is not yet conic. When 
it arrives, 1 shall be the first to bend 
knee before him. Be watchful, pru¬ 
dent, and prompt. Yet one word. 
You have confided somewhat in 
that fellow llegato. Trust him 
not too fin*. I deem him a traitor. 
Let him be proved such, aud he shall 
not escape the rope ho has long de¬ 
served. And now, fhrcweU ! ” 

The two men parted, and, as the 
Connt returned from the door, 
Federico heard a rustling of silks 
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that materially increased the rapidity 
of his heart’s pulsations. 

“My fair bride 1” gallantly ex¬ 
claimed liis Excellency, “1 am en¬ 
chanted to see yon. llow lovely yon 
look, Rosanra! and how deeply I 
regret that important affairs leave me 
but a few moments to devote to you.” 

“It would seem,” said the lady, 
with cold severity, “ that your Ex¬ 
cellency has converted my poor apart¬ 
ment into an audience chamber.” 

“A thousand pardons, dear Ito- 
saura,” was the reply. “ A particular 
friend craved a short interview.” 

“ Jt is late,” said the lady point 
edlv. “I wish your Exceilency a 
good night.” 

“ What! ” cried the Connt impa¬ 
tiently “You dismiss me thus V ” 

“ 1 ato indisposed fo-uight.” 

“ You aw* a cruel tyrant, Itosaura.” 

“I, Excellency i They say worse 
things of yon.” • 

•* A\ho. and what. 

“Nomatter. Ma\ x our Excellency 
live a thousand \ears! ’’ 

“ With von, Rosanra,” replied the 
Count, assuming an ah of tenderness 
which, as Federico thought, sat iti- 
premelv ill upon him. and cmlea\ our- 
ini> to take her hand. The drew it 
<j|ui(*kly back. 

“ hra/io*, Ejcebncm. We shall 
see.” 

“ The dex il take the Ex< elleney ! ” 
cried the Count, losing all self-com¬ 
mand, and stamping angrily with his 
toot. Rosanra curtsied low. 

“You forget my rights oxer you, 
Itosaura. 1 came to tell 5 ou that in a 
lew days, as 1 hope, my dearest 
wishes xxill be accomplished.’’ 

“We shall see, Excellency,” re¬ 
peated the provoking bean tv. 

The Count stepiH'd up to her, and 
said, with his sullen smile, “ lou 
rejoice m*l at it, Itosaura?" 

“ No,’’ was her laconic reply* 

“ You love me not? ” 

“ Love you, Excellency ? a great 
statesman like you! Certainly not, 
Ext elleney.” 

“ l grieve to hear It, my beautiful 
bride; bnt, fortunately, love often 
comes with marriage. You shall 
learn to love me, Rosaura. Our 
existence shall be a happy and envied 
one. Yon detest state affairs: I will 
leave them and devote myself solely 


to you. Far from the capital, we 
will lead a pastoral life, amidst myr¬ 
tles and meadow's, flocks and shep¬ 
herds, in all the sweet tranquillity 
of a terrestrial paradise.” 

Whether sketched in jest or in 
earnest, this picture of rustic felicity 
had evidently fijxv charms for Rosaura, 
at least in the companionship pro¬ 
posed. Suddenly she stepped up to 
the Count, took his hand, looked 
full into his dark serious counte¬ 
nance, and laughed aloud and most 
musically. 

“ What do 1 hear, Excellency?” 
she exclaimed ; “ you in myrtle groves 
and smiling meadow s— you leading a 
shepherd’s tranquil life! Oh, ye 
Saints ’ he a shepherd in the Alpux- 
anas. Ah' the flocks would fly aud 
‘-cutter themselves, when they beheld 
the gloomy lines upon your brow. 
Whoie are sheep to be found who 
would be tended by that ensanguined 
hand i \\ heie could you And repose? 
Is there a plaie lice liom the echoes 
of the curses that martyred Liberals 
haxo heaped upon you.-' Whore is 
the domestic hearth around winch 
xxould not range themselves tho 
spectres ol the wretches who, at your 
command, luxe been blotted from the 
book of lite. Count, I shudder at the 
thought’ Holy Mother of tied! is 
that the happy luturo x ou would com¬ 
pel me to slum * No, no, never!— 
though the ganote were to encircle my 
neck, as it did that of the unhappy 
lady at Granada, who refused to 
betray her husband, and xxhom you 
sent to the s< jftolcl in his stead 1 lias 
she lie v er appeared to \ our Excellency, 
c old and pale, and xx ith sightless ey cs? 
For Quito s treasures xxould 1 not be¬ 
hold her—hyr and tho whole ghastly 
tiain; hundreds, ay hundreds of 
them, hi the long, black-bordered 
shrouds, and the barelooted Mare 
xx ith their fenrfiul misericot tha! Mercy, 
mercy, Excellency ! with me would 
come the exit spirits, and a thousand 

-- but, good-night, good-flight, 

Excellency.” 

With a graceful movement of hand 
and head she glided from the room. 
The Couut attempted not to detain, 
her. He stood motionless, hia hand 
thrust info his breast, and followed 
her with his eyes in mute astonaeifr- 
rueut. 
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u The silly child!” he at last mur¬ 
mured. “But how lovely she is* 
l, whom all fear—-even he,” he cm- 
plistically added—“I almost quail 
before her mad petulance. Well, 
well!” he continued after a pause, 
“ the priest first, and discipline after¬ 
wards. . A man who has bowed and 
broken so many stubborn spirits, will 
hardly be vanquished by the humours 
Of a wilful girl. Good-night, my 
lovely bride. ‘We shall sec,’ jou 
said 5 and assuredly we wi/l sec.” 

lie took his hat, and was about to 
leave the room, when, by an inadver¬ 
tent movement, Federico let fall his 
poniard, ^he Count was quick of 
'hearing, and the noise, slight as it 
was, drew his attention. lie turned 
sharply towards the spot where the 
student was ooncealcd. 

“What was that?” he cried. 
“ Something fell in the closet. llav c 
we listeners here ? ” 

For an instant he hesitated ; then, 
taking one of tho massive silver can¬ 
dlesticks, he stepped briskly to the 
Closet, and was almost knocked down 
by the door, which Fedeiico pushed 
violently open. The waxlights fell 
to the giound; like a winged shadow, 
the student sprang past the astonished 
Count, reached the door befoie the 
latter recovered from his alairu, and 
would doubtless have got dear off, 
had he not, in hurry and ignorance, 
turned the wrong handle. The Couut 
grasped his coat-skirt, and pulled him 

“Scoundrel!” he cried. “What 
do you here?" 

For sole reply, Federico seized his 
assailant by the throat, and a struggle 
began, which, although speedily de- 
<ddcd in favour of the active student, 
was destined to have most important 
results. The Count was vigorous, and 
defended himself well. He had little 
•'Opportunity of calling out, closely 
appled as he was, but lie dealt lus an- 
mist more than one heavy blow, 
last Federico dashed him to the 
and, and disappeared, from the 
1 , leaving behind him one of his 
^skirts, tom off in the contest. 
> facing, tli£ Count's head struck 
(Against a table, and he lay .for a few 
seconds stunned by the shock. Ile- 
*«»»erfag himself, he sprang to his feet, 
* framing with rage, his dark visage 




black with shame and anger. “ Seise 
him!” he cried, hurrying down the 
corridor. Twenty servants flew to 
obey the order. But it was too late. 
The student passed like a fire-flash 
before the porter, and made good his 
escape from the house. * ‘ Follow him! ” 
shouted the Count—“a hundred 
ounces for his captor! ” And, 
stimulated by this princely reward, 
the eager domestics ran, like hounds 
after a deer, on the track of the stu¬ 
dent, who soon heard the shouts of 
his enemies, and the shrill whistle of 
the seienos, around and on all sides of 
him. 

Although panting from lus brief but 
violent struggle with tho Count, 
Federico traversed with extreme 
swiftness several streets and squares, 
until want of breath at last compelled* 
him to a moment’s pause. He looked 
around, and observed the locality. 
Before diim lay the massive buildings 
of the royal palace, favoun d by 
whose shadow he continued his 
flight, now up-hill. But the num¬ 
bers of his pursuers, their intimate 
knowledge of the ground, and of the 
short cuts and bj-lanes, gave them 
a great advantage; and, to his 
dismay, he found himself so closely 
and accurately lollowed, that capture 
appealed inevitable. 

“ Had I but my knife,” lie exclaimed 
aloud, pausing in despair, “ 1 would 
keep them off or die! Fool that I 
have been I Sentries on all sides! 
They have taken alarm' Wliat can I 
do?” 

“Go to Ciudad Real, if not too 
late,” said a man, w replied in a 
cloak, and wearing a small three-cor¬ 
nered hat, who suddenly stepped from 
behind a massive stone column, close 
to where the student stood. 

Federico at once recognised tho 
speaker. 

“ For God’s sake, Gerouimo! ” he 
cried, 4 ‘assist me iu this strait. If 
they catch me, I am lost. And hark! 
yonder they come! I hear the bay¬ 
ing of the menial pack. On all sides 
the way is haired! ” 

Gcronimo seized Federico’s hand, 
and hurried him behind the piUar. 
“ There is only one chance,” ho said, 
“ muffle yourself in my cloak, take my 
hat, assume a stoop, and walk slowly, 
like an old man.” 
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“ What is your plan ? ” cried the 
Btudent. 

“Ask no questions. Do as I bid 
yon. Do you seo yonder door? ” 

“ Of the palace ? " 

“Go in there.” 

“ Into the palace ? ” 

“Of course. Look neither right 
nor left; cross the first court to the 
great portal! There await me. Quick, 
quick—here they cornel” And he 
pushed him away. 

Not without doubt and disquietude 
did Kederieo obey the orders of the 
old man, who displayed, in this con¬ 
juncture, a promptitude and decision 
rare at his age. But the student had 
no alternative. Wrapped in Itcgato’s 
cloak, and fejgning a feeble gait, he 
passed slow ly and unquestioned before 
the soldiers of the royal guard. This 
impunity in a palace where the 
strictest watch and ward were usually 
kept, was an enigma to Federico; 
and he was still more puzzled, when, 
whilst waiting at the portal, several 
persons, shrouded liko himself in dark 
cloak*, passed before him, greeting 
him as they went with a muttered 
“ buenas nockes ,” and disappeared in the 
corridors of the palace. At last came 
fieronimo. lie had provided himself 
in the interval with another cloak. 
His appearance was an immense 
relief to the student. 

“ Are they gone ? ” said Federico. 
“ May I venture out ? ” 
m u Thauk the saints that you are 
here!” replied Gerouimo. “And 
now, tell me what has happened.” 

Federico told his adventures; and 
old Ttegato listened to the narrative 
with marks of the strongest interest. 
Now he nodded his head, then beat 
the ground with his heel, or throw 
back his cloak and gesticulated with 
his arms. When he heard wliat the 
Count had said of him and of his 
probablo fate, he laughed heartily. 
“ Bah' ” said he; “ threatened men 
live long. I have had hotter broth 
cooked lor me, and cooled it with my 
breath. I hope to die in my bod, 
like a good Christian; and as for my 
chance of a rope, I would not change 
with his Excellency. The infernal 
schemer I I’ll pay him off now. 
Madre de todas gratia* l had we but 
the list of the conspirators, what a 
blow might jbe struck!" 


“The list I” repeated Federico. 

“ Stay, let me remember! ” and, plung¬ 
ing his hand Into his pocket, he pulled 
out a torn paper. “ When I threw 
the man down, this remained sticking 
between my waistcoat and neckcloth, 
where he had grappled me. I 
noticed it when I got outside, and 
thrust it into my pocket.” 

Withont listening to this explana¬ 
tion, Gcroninio seized the paper, and, 
by the light 01 a lamp under the 
portal, examined it with eager curio¬ 
sity. At sight of its contents, -a 
savage joy sparkled in his eye. 

“Ah, ruatdito he exclaimed with 
a laugh of triumph; “we have you 
now. Federico, the rose-coloured lady 
is tcif times more surely yours, than 
if y ou had remained in the closet and 
his Excellency had not discovered you. 
Follow,, and bo silent. Whatever 
happen^, not a word till I bid you; 
then speak boully, and tell what you 
know." 

Through winding corridors, np and 
down stairs, along galleries where 
sentries stood like statues, Gcronimo 
led the w ny, until he reached a room 
whose door was opened by a gigantic 
laik“v in the gaudy royal livery. 
Federico, who followed close upon his 
heels, mddenly found himself in the 
presence of a number of men, for the 
most part i lderly and of grave re¬ 
spectable aspect, who stood in small 
knots about the apartment, or sat at 
tables on which were wine and re¬ 
freshments, conversing in a low tone. 
Amongst these a hum of interest 
arose on ltegalo’s entrance; and under • 
cover of the attention he attracted, 
his companion passed unnoticed. 

It at once flashed upon Federieo, 
that he had penetrated into that noto¬ 
rious Camarilla or secret council of King 
Ferdinand VII., so mnch spoken of, so 
often cursod and scoffed at, so greatly 
feared, and justly hated. ThitojifdB 
the cringing and pernicious eonclquuj, 
of whose vile proceedings so 
tales were told; these were tfie-< 
of all ranks and classes, who 
into the jealous despot’s ear 1 
of calumny and falsehood; the 
spies and traitors wbo,*by"sec‘ 
insidious denunciations, brouj 
41en arrest and unmerited p« 

upon their innocent feBow*t _ 

and who kept the King advie&d 
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all that passed in Madrid, from the 
amorous intrigues of a grocer’s wife, 
to the political ones concerted in the 
cabinet of the Infante Don Carlos. 

The student’s first uneasiness at 
finding himself upon such new and 
perilous ground, vanished when he 
saw that ho was wholly unheeded. 
He remembered to have heard that 
persons once admitted to the cama¬ 
rilla, and honoured by the King’s, con¬ 
fidence, were at liberty to return when 
they thought lit, at short or long 
intervals; and tlnib it might w ell 
happen that some of the members were 
unknown to each other. And on that 
night, these illicit counsellors of ma¬ 
jesty were evidently preoccupied u ith 
some pressing ami important matter. 
They crowded round Kegato, took his 
mm, seized hint by the button, w his- 
pered so eagerly, and questioned him 
so fast, that the little man lost all pa¬ 
tience. 

“ Hands off, gentlemen!” lie cried. 
“ Which of you will buy me a new 
coat w hen you have tom mine ? ,( 1 is 
true that this moiuiug our gracious 
lord the King was very ill: but I hear 
that he is now -better; and by the 
grace Of our blessed Lady, he will re¬ 
joice his humble and loving slaves, 
and dispel their deep anxiety, by the 
sunshine of his presence.” 

The words liad scarce left Goro- 
nimo’b lips, -when the opening of a 
aide-door proved the signal for a re¬ 
spectful silence in the apartment. 
The whole assembly bowed profouu dly, 
and preserved that posture, although 
no cause was jet apparent for such 
’extraordinary greeting. At last one 
showed itself, in the person of a man 
who tottered slowly and feebly into 
the room, supported on the anus of 
two attendants, his livid and bloated 
eonntcnance distorted by a smile as 
painful to behold as if compelled by 
thumbscrews. The face of the now 
comer, who nodded in reply to the 
humble salutation of the camarilla, 
might once have been handsome, but 
It could never have been intellectual 
or prepossessing, and now it was 
hideously cadaverous and ghastly. 
The features were those character¬ 
ising a well-known family, worid- 
. renowned for the high places it ha# 
filled, rather than for the virtues or 
abilities of its members. The eyes 


were sunk deep in their dockets, the 
straight, scanty black hair shaded a 
brow blue and transparent from disease; 
the tall person and once well-formed 
limbs were swollen and unwieldy. 
Tim sick man’s <iress would have 
suited some plain burgher of Madrid, 
taking Ids ease in Ids summer-house: 
it consisted of a light nankeen jacket, 
a white neckcloth knotted loosely 
round the throat, linen trousers, and 
large shoes. He seemed scarcely able 
to set foot to ground, and the agony 
each step occasioned him betrayed 
itself in spasmodic twitch ings of the 
nerves and muscles. Still there w as 
a ■violent effort of the will to conceal 
the pangs that racked the enfeebled 
frame; a fruitless attemyt, by flic as¬ 
sumption of siniliug ease ami gracious 
condescension, to bide, even A out 
himself, the approach of that equal¬ 
ising hour when human gieatncv, and 
human misery sink to one level. • 

The sick man propped himself 
agaiii'd a table, beside which stood 
an ensy-ehair, and with an aiiable 
wave of his hand, addressed the com¬ 
pany. 

“ Good evening, seilores! ” lie said: 
‘•wehave felt ourselves somewhat un¬ 
well, and our careful physician Cas¬ 
tillo, as also our trusty Grijalva, was 
solicitous on our account. But we 
would not put off this meeting. We 
love to meet our good friends, and 
are not to be kept from them by slight 
bodily inconvenience. Men tuny 
more ailing than we are. You can 
refute such reports. It hat say you, 
Mesas—and you, Salcedo? Is our 
asnect ho very sickly? A c know 
that many build hopes upon onr death; 
but they are mistaken, and by Our 
Lady, they ahull be disappointed.” 

“ God preserve our gracious lord 
a thousand years! ” exclaimed sc vend 
voices. 

“An example should be made,” 
said the man appealed to as Salcedo, 
“ of the traitors who dare apread ly ing 
reports concerning the royal health.” 

“ ’Tis too true,” observed auother, 
“ that such rumours arc used to tho 
most criminal ends.” 

“ We will sit down,” said the sick 
monarch. And with the assistance of 
his attendants, he deposited his ex¬ 
hausted person in tho elbow-oliair. 
“ Drink, my friends, and toil me the 
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news. Give me a cigar, good Castillo. 
Scflor Regato, how goes it? what 
is new in oar Mr city of Madrid ? ” 

‘‘Little is heard,” replied Geronimo, 
“ save lamentations for the indisposi¬ 
tion of our l>clovcd master.” 

“The good people 1 ” exclaimed 
Ferdinand. “ Wo will have care of 
their happiness.” 

“ And yet,” said a little old man 
with a countenance of repulsive ugli¬ 
ness “ there be reprobates who laugh 
whilst all true and faithful subjects 
weep. There is my ueighbonr, the 
merchant Alvaro. Yesterday he mar¬ 
ried his daughter to a young nobleman, 
Don Franc isc o Palavar, who claims 
relationship with the Marquis of Santa 
■Cruz The wedding-guests were nu¬ 
merous ; they sang and danepd, and 
rejoiced bejond measure SehorAl- 
vaio, said I, arc jou not ashamed to 
bo so joyous at such a time? ‘friend,* 
was his answer, ‘let the times wag 
—they are certainly bad enough, but 
must soon change All things have 
an end. Weiojoicc in hopes of a belter 
future.’ ” 

“The wretch !” exilaimed another 
of the camarilla. “ I know him well, 
he was always ,i netfro.” 

“ A knave grown gray in the sins 
of the Kvaltados," cried a third. 

“lie must Ik* looked to,” said the 
sick King. “ Salcedo, what have you 
to tell.''” 

“ 1 have gathered intelligence,” re- 
plir*d Salcedo, 11 from an equelry of a 
certain illustrious personage.” He 
paused, and looked meaningly at the 
King, whose brow contracted, and 
whoso lips muttered a well-known 
name. “ The equerry,” Salcedo said, 
“ tattled of great bustlo and many 
visits at his master’s palace. For 
days past its c mu c-yard had been filled 
with carriages, bringing generals, min¬ 
isters, dignitaries of the church, and 
many otlicers, chiefly of the Royal 
Guard.” On hearing this, a feverish 
and uneasy flui$h reddened Ferdiuand’s 
pale countenance, and his dim eyes 
glared augiilj. 

“1 know them,” he said, “ the old con¬ 
spirators, the Catalan volunteers, the 
tiff) amndus. Why liavo I not heard 
this sooner? But J will take order 
with them. Ha, Tadeo 1—you there? 
Why has this been kept from me?” 

Uttering these last words, the King 


looked directly at the spot where Fe¬ 
derico stood. So, at least, it seemed 
to the student, who, much confused, 
and apprehensive of discovery, averted 
his eyes from the royal gaze. But 
his embarrassment was exchanged for* 
consternation, when he beheld, in t&e 
person addressed by Ferdinand as 
Tadeo, his recent antagonist, the af- , 
fianeed of Rosanra. The Count, w'ho - 
stood at his eRiow, gave him but one 
look, but tliar one comprised every 
tiling—astonishment, anger, hatred, 
confidence of [lower, and a fixed deter¬ 
mination of revenge. A chill came 
over the poor student, and he debated 
in his mind whether to rush from the 
room, or to fall at the King’s fppt and 
reveal all he knew. His first surprise 
out, and seeing that Don Tadeo took 
nofmthex notice of bhft, he thought it 
wisest to followGeronimo’s directions ' 
and remain quiet. 

“ Mv gracious liege,” said Tadeo 
to the King, w ith his usual gloomy do- 
(Monof manner, “il was nnneccssaiy 
to importune jour majesty by such 
repoi ts, seeing that thev agk merely 
ljing devices of the evil-disposed. 
And even were it true that many 
v i-.it' me paid to that palace, its mas¬ 
ter has nglit and reason to receive 
them, without-” 

15y an impatient gesture, the King 
interrupted the speaker. 

“It needs but to name the v i si tors,’* 
said Regato, with a quick sharp 
glance at Tadeo. “ Egui.i is one of 
them ; San .Tuan, O'Donncl, Moreno, 
Carnal, are others.” 

“Has it not been remarked,” said 
Mc\as, with a sarcastic smile, “that 
in the apartments of a certain illus¬ 
trious ladv, meetings arc also held, 
to which repair the Dukes of San Lo¬ 
renzo and Fernaudo, Martinez de la 
Rosa. Cambronero and many others? 
Wliat can be said against that?” 

A dead silence followed this bold 
remark: all knew well who the illus¬ 
trious lady was who thus assembled 
round her the leaders of the Liberals. 
Suddenly the ominous pause was 
broken by the voice of Federico, to 
whom Regato had made a sign, signi¬ 
ficant although barely perceptible. 

“Don Tadeo,” cried the audacious 
student, his mellow manly tones ring¬ 
ing through the apartment, “is a 
tractor to his King. This very night 
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* i#f\J0vered 'm ^Important does- entered; “andrlet none havo .speech 
jfft&it to an ageni of thtf Infante Don 

, me words were an ^ectric shook to 
.the camarilla. The King started. and 
*jgu»wed feymptonw of extraordinary 
> ftgltation. “What is that? Who 
' says that ?” he cried, rising fronrhis 
chair with the vigour of sudden ex- 

* citement. “ Who knov$s of the docn- 
ment? where is it? Seise him—he 
shall explain,—confcs^” 

“ Seize the scoundrel,” cried Tadeo, 

“who has dared intrude himself 
hither.’’ - / 

“My gawds' my guilds’” cried 
the King, his eyes 1 oiling wildly, his 
features frightfully conv ulsed “ Where 
is the paper ’ Tadeo, I a iff have it 
bade ’ Ha ’ what is this ’ mercy ’ 
blessed Virgin, mcr '" The w oid 


. i” 

was unfinished , and Ferdinand, doubly 
tortmed by bodily pain and mental 
anguish, fell batk into the anns of his 
physician. 

“The King is dead'” exclaimed 
Tadeo. “ Help hero 
The cynaiilla crowded lound Fer¬ 
dinand, who lay without sense or 
motion. “ What is it, Sefior Castillo ? ” 
said Tadeo. The phjriciau let fall 
his patient’s wrist 

“ A sudden paroxysm, your Excel¬ 
lency," he rtphi d in a low voice “It 
was to be apprehended—all is over 
* The Count turned away, and his 
eye fell upon Federico, who, seeing 
resistance useless, stood passive in 
the custody of several of the cama¬ 
rilla. With a vindictive flown, 
Tadeo pulled open the student’s cloak, 
and pointed to his skiitless coat ” 
“You cannot deny it,” he said. 
“ Tho poof of your guilt is in mj 
possession. Who is the fellow?” 

Geronimo Regato stepped forward 
and stared in the student’s face. 

“What’" cried ha, “is not that 
Don Federico, *fho young advocate, 
well known in the coffee-houses as a 
virulent Exaltade, a determined scof¬ 
fer, a propagator of atrocious doc¬ 
trines?” 

“I thought as much,” said tho 
Count. “ Nonft but such an unpiin- 
cipled scoundrel would dare to act the 
spy in the very palace. Call the 
guard, and away with him to prison. 
■Let this man be securely ironed,” 
he added, to the soldiers who now 


Of him.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. 
A very brief space elapsed before 
Federico found himself in a narrow 
dungeon, sti etched cm damp straw, 
with manacles on hands and feet. In 
total darkness, and seated despond- 
ingly upon Ills comfortless conch, the 
events pf the evening appeared to 
him like some frightful nightmare. 
Bat in vain did he rub his eyes and 
try to awake from his imaginary sleep; 
the teirible reality forced itself upon 
him. He thought of Rosatua, the 
original cause of his misfortunes, and 
almost doubted whether blic were iu- 
deed a woman, or some demon in 
angel’s foim, sent to lure him to de- 
stiuction. Of Geiouimo, too, he 
thought with fcdlings of iitexpressiole 
bitterness. lie, the friend in whom 
lu* had placed such implicit reliance, 
to betiay him thus, for his own ad- 
vautage, doubtless, and to diaw his 
own head out of the noose I There 
w ere none, then, to w horn he could now 
look for succoui The Kuig w as dead; 
his successor, the apostolical mler, 
tho partisan and defender of the In¬ 
quisition, whu-'C name, foi jcais 
past, had been the lallying-try of tho 
disaffected, owed his down to the 
powerfid Tadeo wdiom the student 
had offended and ill treated, whoso 
love he had daiei^ to cross, whose re¬ 
venge he must now encounter Fede¬ 
rico felt that his fate was sealed. 
Already he heard, in imagination, tho 
dank of ponderous fettcis in tho dis¬ 
mal halls of the Inquisition; already 
lie saw the terrible machines—the 
screws and weights, the ladder and 
iion couch, and felt the burning sul¬ 
phur, as it w r as diopped hissing upon 
his naked flesh by the masked and 
pitiless executioner. Ho thought of 
Aignclles, the Divine, whom he had 
seen an animated corpse, his limbs 
crushed and distorted by similar tor- 
tnies; and in spite of his natural 
courage, a shudder came over him as 
he heard the bars of his dungeon door 
withdrawn, and the heavy bolts shot 
back into them socket^ The next 
instant he closed his eyes, dazzled by 
a glare of light. 

When he re-opened them, the Count, 
or Tadeo, whichever was his most 
fitting appellation, stood before him. 
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last by* Tadeor ‘ 

“1 Cotte to qnesnob you; 14 lie pM: 

* * ansfefcr tnflf, afld-^dnr captivitylhay 
be ve^trief. DpoeiVe me, and yOur 

•life ahuQbe yet shorten Yoflr Crimea 
'stall meet their jnst reward.’* 

f apa'gniity of no- crimo,” retorted 
Federico* “I am the victim of cir- 
camStarfces.” ' * 

“ And what are Jfcey ?” eagerly jn- 
qnired the Count. 

Federico was silent. 

“Doyou*know me, Sdlor?” said 
the Count. » 

“ No,” was the repl^? 

“'Beware, then, lest you loam to 
’knoft me too well. What did yon, 
concealed iu yonder closet ? Whore 
is the paper you robbed me of? Who 
admitted you into the housed Do 
yon belong to a secret society? Were 
yon sentans a spy? A dagger was 
fonbd in the closet. did you come to 
assassinate me?” 

He paused after each question, but 
Federico answered none of them, save 
the last, to which he replied by a stern 
negative. “Yon had bvst confess,” 
resumed Tadeo. “ If yon are no po¬ 
litical offender, if no criminal project 
led yon where I found you, I pledge 
my word, Seflor—and I pledge it only 
to what I can and wMl perform—you 
shall at once be released." , 

“ I can say but this,” replied the 
prisoner; “ it was not my object to 
overhear yon. an accident conducted 
me where yon discovered me, and I 
heartily regret that a casual noise be¬ 
ta ayed my presence.” 

“ Is that all yon will say ?" 

“AIL” 

“Yon know not with whom you 
deal,” cried the Count. Then, lower¬ 
ing his voice, and with a smile that 
lie strove to render amiable. “ It was, 
perhaps, a love-affair,” he said. 
“ Young man, which of Doha Bo- 
sanra^s handmaidens did yon seek? 
Who introduced you into that apart- 

* ment ? Tell me this, satisfy me on 
a point that concerns myself rar- 
sonally, and not only will I forget all, 
but remain your debtor.” 

Whilst thus he spoke, the Count’s 
features expressed very different aen- 
VOt. LXI.-&NO, OCCIXXIX. 



nvonite psey.’ ” 4 ' „t.X 

“ Suffersaid Federico .con-* 
temptiiln^. * ‘ yon waste tamp. If m 
lady 4Jd introduce n*e into your house*! 
rest assure^ I am not base enough tyt 
reveal her namet ,From me you gw 
no farther answer. Do wilfe. me as 
you' wilk In this unhappy land, 
might is above right.” ' 

“ Wretch 1” exclaimed %e Count, 
fiercely advancing upon his undaunted 
captive; “you have betrayedyour- 
self. I will destroy you, knave, film 
an insect. A lady conowl vail 
What andacious slander is tms ?” He 
straggled with his rage, and, master* 
ing himself, resumed. * l It baa bees' 
proved that you are the spy of *' 
dangerous and treasonable associs- 
tion. Where is the paper yon stole ? 

“I have no papci,” replied Fade* 
rico, “ and will answer no more ques¬ 
tions. I am in your power; do youn, 
worst.” 

The Count stepped to the dungeon, 
door, and summoned two men in 
waiting outside WliilBt one of them 
searched Fedeiico, closely examining 
each pocket and fold of his dress, but 
without discovering the much-coveted 
document, the other listened respect¬ 
fully to the Count, who gave him in¬ 
structions in a low voice* His last 
words, which reached the ear of the 
student, were not calculated to re¬ 
assure him as to the future. “Be 
it so,” said Don Tadeo. “The ne¬ 
cessary warrant shall at once be 
made out, and tben—despatch." And , 
with a vindictive glance at bis priso¬ 
ner, he left the prison. t 

It was some consolation to thff un¬ 
fortunate Federico, when again m 
dismal solitude, and with the pro-. 
spoct of a cruel depth before bis 
eyes, to reflect on the firmness he bad. 
shown, and on the agony of jeatew. 
doubt he bad inflicted on life rival. Ita, 
his defenceless and desperate circum- 1 * 
stances, such revenge was 
ftwaota; and for a while he dwelt ofe's 
it with pleasure. Then his t^eugfcfeK 
took other direction, and an. attavOt. 
and excited imagination t rin apairtcdU 
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hfin foam that gloomy ccU to the 
dumber of the baaatirol cause of his 
misfortunes. She knelt before a era* 
tifix, sod wept and prayed for him. 
Jm heaed. her breathe his name, and 
frisvofes the saints to his assistance; and 
Jus a transport of love and gratitude 
h$ extended his arms to daspiher to 
hjs heart- They were ruddy checked 
by the chain that linked thorn to the 
walL And now pale spectres flitted 
through the gloom, and grinned at him 
with their skeleton mouths, and mur¬ 
mured in his car that he must die, and 
never again see her whose kiss was 
yet hot upon his lips And tho last 
ominous words and deadly look of his 
foe recurred to him, chasing all hope. 
Who would miss him, the humble and 
friendless student; who inquire whore 
.or how tih had met lus fate * Far 
greater than lie, the wealthv, the 
titled, tho powerful, had met the fate 
he anticipated, at hangman's hands, 
in the dark and silent rece«sos of 
anish dungeons. To the long list 
illustrious victims, he, an insigni¬ 
ficant one, would be added unnoticed. 
And the remembrance of those who 
had preceded him, ennobling an igno¬ 
minious death, gave Federico comage 
“ Tea 1 ” he exclaimed aloud. “ 1 will 
die, as so many great and good men 
have died before me * Would that I 
had done servic e to my poor oppressed 
country, something to deserve the 
tyrant’s hate 1 But tor iliee, liosanra, 
.will Tgladly perish, and to thee only 
shell my last sigh be giveu.” 

His words yet echoed in tho 
dungeon, when he heard steps at the 
door, and its fastenings again with¬ 
drawn. This timo, he doubted njfc 


hangman brood!" he murmured* 
“ Lead on, I fear thee not/!” The mat 
followed without a word. After tra¬ 
versing several eemdors, they ascen¬ 
ded a lofty staircase. Behind each 
door Federico fancied a torture cham¬ 
ber or a garrote* but none of them 
revealed w hat ho expected. At last 
his conductor paused. 

“ Arc you ready,” he said, “ to ap¬ 
pear before your Supreme Judge V' 

“ I am ready,” Federico solemnly 
replied 

'* Then enter here.” 

A door opened, the student set 
foot <ici oss the threshold, and uttered 
a cry of surprise. Instead of the 
garrote, instead of racks and tortu- 
jeis, lie In held a gorgeous saloon, 
brilliantly lighted up with a profusion 
of w ax tapeis. Five or six men of 
distinguished mien and “logout ap- 
pearamc, with stars and oideis upon 
then bueasts, weie grouped round a 
laige carved chair, and looked curi¬ 
ously and expect antly at Federico. 
But he scarcely observed them. Even 
on a lady of great beauty and majes¬ 
tic aspect, who sat in the ehaii, 
wiappocl in a costly mantle of om- 
bioideied velvet, his attention waa 
fixed but ioi an instant, ioi behind 
her stood another lady, somewhat 
pale and anxious-looking, but who 
vet bore so strong a resemblance to 
the cause of Ins suffeungs, to her of 
the iosc-coloured robe, to Itosauia 
hoi m: 11, that all the blood in lusvains 
lushed lo his heart. Her name 
lioveied on Ins lips, and, foi getting 
every thiugbut love and newly-revive;-; 
hope, ho was about to spring forward 
and threw himself at her feet, when 



it was his death-warrant and the ex¬ 
ecutioner. Nerving himself to endure 
tire worst, he gazed sternly and 
steadily at his visitors. 

♦‘That is he,” said the turnkey, to 
a tall, sullen-looking man. 

“Take off his chains,” was tho 
answer; “ and you, seltor? follow me.” 

“ Quick with your work,” cried 
Federico. “Call yonr aids. 1 am 
prepared.” 

“Silence and follow!” harshly w- 
tdted the stranger. “ Lucky for* you 
if you me prepared for all.” 

without the dungeon stood a third 
man, muffled in a sheet mantle. Fe¬ 
derico Shuddered. “Another of the 


the lady in the cluur addressed him. 

“Remain there, seflor,” she said 
with a smile and gracious movement 
of her head, as if she divined tho im¬ 
pulse to which the impetoohs student 
so nearly yielded. “You have had 
strange adventures, I am told, within 
the last'few hours. They will termi¬ 
nate happily for you, if you tell me 
tho whole truth, and relate witfaont 
reset ve all that Ms occurred. Where 
have you paaseathis night? What 
took you to the house in which yon 
were found hidden? What lteacd 
you there?” 

“SeBora,” replied Federico, re¬ 
spectfully, bat firmly; “I hate 
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already preferred death to the revela¬ 
tion of a secret that is not mine. My 
resolution is unchanged* lean answer 
no questions.” 

The lady cast a friendly and approv¬ 
ing glance at the steadfast youth. 

“Now,byonr Lady,’’she said, turn¬ 
ing to the gentlemen around her, 
“this is a chivalrous fidelity, right 
pleasant to behold in those ttnchi- 
vabrous days. 1 doubt not, young 
Sir, that the lady of your affections 
will know how to repay it. But here 
are great interests at stake, and your 
excuse may not avail You must 
relate all, truly aud without reserve. 
And to remove your'scruples, know 
that the secret you have so bravely 
kept is no longer one for any here 
present. Proceed'” 

A look from Bosaura confirmed 
this assuiance, and without fuither 
hesitation, Federico told Iih adven¬ 
tures, and repeated the dialogue he 
lmd heard from the closet At 
times the listeners seemed surprised; 
at times they smiled, or looked "ig- 
nificantly at each other, and spoke 
together in brief whispers. Twice 
had the student to tell his tale, and 
Ids words were taken down by one of 
the gentlemen piesent. That done, 
the lady rose quickly fiom her diair, 
laid a hand upon his shoulder, and 
fixing her keen bright eyes searchingly 
njpon his face, pointed to the deposi¬ 
tion. 

“Can you swear to that/” she 
cried. “ Is it all true > Before God 
and his saints, did all pass as yon 
have said/ No word too much or 
too little'/ Saw you the document 
with yotti own eyes 2 Santa Madre! 
Is it possible? Surely it cannot be; 
and yet-—my friends, what say you V 
What think yon, Duke of San Fer¬ 
nando, and you, Marquis of Santa 
Cruz? What says his Grace of San 
Lorenzo, and our discreet triend, 
Martinez de la Bosa? No, I need 
not fear, whilst thus surrounded by 
the best and wisest in the land. Cam- 
bronero, advise us. How may we 
defeat the machinathfiks of our crafty 
foes?” 

The gentleman who had written 
down the deposition, raised his head, 


and Federico recognised the featultds 
of one renowned throughout Spain . 
as a wise counsellor and learned law- \ 
yer. With surprise and respect the 
student gazed at tbedistfeguishei and„ 
illustrious persons he had just heard ‘ 
named. « 

“Much depends,” said Cambrel 
nero, “ on his Majesty’s health. #" 
unuappily he departs this life withottt 
regaining consciousness, we must re¬ 
cover the surreptitiously obtained 
document at point of sword. No other 
course will then be open to us. But 
if, by God’s gracious mercy, the king’s 
senses return, not a moment must be 
lost in obtaining from his hand a revo¬ 
cation of the act R He must be told 
every thing; he must be shown how 
his confidence has been abused, and 
what base advantage has been taken 
o+ a momentary weakness. He must 
hear the witnesses whom Heaven has 
raised up for your Majesty.” 

“ Ila' ” cued the lady, with an im¬ 
patient and energetic gesture, “yOu 
are right, Oambionero; vve must act! 
All that can be done, Christina will 
do They shall not triumph by weak¬ 
ness of hers ’ Dou Fernando stall 
lives, can yet retract. He shall hear 
how they have laboured to bring 
shame upon his name; shall learn the 
perfidy ot those who have environed 
him with theii snares! I go to tell 
him,” 

The Queen left the room. “ To me 
it seems, Scfioros,” said Cambro- 
nero, a quiet smile playing on 
his shrewd features, “that things 
liavo happened for the best, and 
that the result of all this is not 
doubtful, provided only the king b& 
not already dead The Apoetolicals 
have been active. Their creature® 
hav o worked their way even into the 
cabinet and the camarilla. The guards, 
the captains-gencral, and manyaoSR--. 
cers -of state are long since gained 
over. In all cases, on King Fw^t-- 
nand’s death, a war is inevitable. 
The succession to the throne is a 
dian knot, to be cut only by thei 
sword. The Infante will never yield 
his claim/ or admit as valid tiM® 
abrogation of the ancient Salic law.* 
And doubtless the crow® would bit 
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bk, were not the people and the spirit 
.of the times opposed to him. He is 
„ retrograde; the Spain of to-day is and 
dint be progressive. The nation is 
Uneasy; it hates despotic government 
£nd the inquisition; it ferments from 
north to south, from Portugal to the 
Mediterranean; but that fermentation 
would lack a rallying point without 
the decree which commands all to 
ding to Christina and her children, 
add repel the Infante. The partisans 
of Carlos have striven to obtain by 
craft what they could not hope to 
conquer by the strong hand, and they 
have succeeded in making a dying 
monarch revoke in a moment of deli¬ 
rium or imbecility that all-important 
act. The revocation is in the hands 
t Of the Infante; the Salic Jaw is once 
more the law of the land, and Chris¬ 
tina^ Children are in their turn disin¬ 
herited. And if it is impossible to re¬ 
store the king to consciousness, I 
fear-” 

“What?” cried the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. 

“ That wehre on the cv© of a great 
revolution.” 

“Hush!” said the Duke of San 
Lorenzo, looking anxiously around 
him. “These arc daugeroiw words, 
my friend.” And his eye fell upon 
the liandsomo countenance of Mar¬ 
tinez do la Rosa, who smiled thonght- 
. fully. 

“ Gall it reform, Cambronero,” he 
said; “ wiso progress of the times 
moderate, cautious, adapted to the 
circumstances; not ra*h, reckless, 
sweeping revolution.” 

The lawyer cast a keen glance at 
the former minister of the Cortes. 

“Reform!” he cried. “Ay, cer¬ 
tainly ,* but what reform ? Docs 
Seflor de la Rosa mean sneh reform ns 
he helped to bring about ? I bid him 
bewjjfe: these are no times for trifling. 
Here we stand, bnt a few paces from 
the death-bed of a powerful prince. 
He fettered this revolution or reform; 
but, Sefioreo, it was only for a while 
and in appearance. Like the mole, 
it has laboured and advauced, surely 
and unseen. Happy for ortf king if he 
expiveshefore the vanity of his efforts, 
and the inutility of the bloodshed and 
misery they have occasioned, are de¬ 
monstrated ; before he learns that a 
principle never dies, though ail the ar¬ 


tillery of the world be brought to bear 
upon it. History judges the dead; 
nations judge the living. Let us so 
act that we may stand with honour 
before both -tribunals.” 

“ The subject leads us too far,*’ 
said the poet and minister, rising 
from his chair and glancing at Fed¬ 
erico, who, struck and delighted by 
Cnmbrunero’s words, gazed at him 
with expanded brow and flashing 
eyes. “Let ns beware of kindling 
fanaticism: coolness and prudence are 
becoming to men, and, God knows, we 
need both.” 

He took Cambroncro's arm, and 
led him to the other end of the spacious 
apartment. The noblemen followed, 
and the conversation was resumed iu 
a lower tone. So enthralling had 
been the interest with which Federioo 
had listened to the words of these 
influential Liberals, that for au instant 
he had ficglected Rosaura, who stood 
nearly concealed behind the swelling 
cushions aud high gilt back of the 
throuo-like chair. Her beautiful face 
wore an anxious, inquiring expression, 
w hich seemed to reproach him with for- 
gettiug her; but as he drew near, she 
smiled, and rays of love and hope 
broke from beneath her long dark 
lashes. And under the magic in¬ 
fluence of those beaming eyes, Fed¬ 
erico's doubts and fears vanished like 
frost before nud-day sun, and were 
replaced by a transport of blissful 
emotion. 

“ Rosaura!” he exclaimed, “what 
unspeakable joy is thL! Strange, in¬ 
deed, have been the events of the 
night! The wonders of Arabian tales 
are realised. A moment ago,, I 
awaited death in a dungeon; and be¬ 
hold I am in a king’s chamber, and 
at your feet, Rosaura. Explain 
these things, adored mistress of my 
heart! How do we thus meet? How 
came you hither ? ” 

“With our friend, Gcronimo 
Regato,” replied the lady, 

“The traitor!” indignantly ex¬ 
claimed Federico. “No thanks to 
him if I escape HHth life.” 

“Judge not so hastily,” cried 
Rosaura: “you knpw not all you 
owo Regato. From him I first heard 
your name. He was my confidant; 
lie knew my aversion to the detested 
man, who considered mo already his 
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own, My &ther, of an old family, 
although not of the highest nobility, 
was President of the Burgos Tribunal, 
and by commercial transactions in 
the time of the Constitution, he ac¬ 
quired great wealth. My hated 
suitor is also sprung from the people. 
My father was his friend, and at one 
time had to thank his influence for 
escape from persecution. Out of 
gratitude he promised him my-hand, 
and, dying a year ago, left him my 
guaidian. In that capacity he ad¬ 
ministered my estates, and had me in 
his powei. But, thunks to the Virgin, 
I am at last flee fiom his odious con¬ 
trol.” 

She gazed tenderly at Federico, 
and held out her hand, -which he 
covered with Kisses. But she hastily 
withdrew it, on becoming aw ai e that 
their pioccediugs were obsenul by 
the gioup ot politicians. 

“ is this the time and pbfee’*' she 
said, with a smile of sweet confusion 
and arch ropioach. “And j et, Fede¬ 
rico, best beloved, why should I 
feign indiffereiu e, or < oik cal that my 
lieu it is wholly yours '* ” 

“Angel'” cried the enraptured 
student, trembling with ecstasy. 

u Husli!” whispered Jlosaura 
“Cambronoro looks and laughs at 
us Hear me, Federico. The de¬ 
cisive moment approaches; but I fear 
it not—I love and ho]>c. Tt was 
Geronimo, disguised as a Gallego, 
who brought y oil to my abode; Gero¬ 
nimo hates him whom wc hate; he 
knew me as a child, was mv father’s 
friend, and loves 11s both. He spoke 
tome otj011 long before I saw y on; 
lie told mo the horn of your walks in 
the Prado. At the last glance 1 
re< ognised you.” 

“ And where is that singular man ? ” 
Federico inquired. 

“ T know not, but doubtless at no 
great distance. This night, a few 
hours ago, I lay sleepless on my 
pillow, anxious for your fate, wheu a 
carriage stopped at the door. It was 
summnded with guards and torch- 
bearers, and I wa!»told that my pre¬ 
sence was instantly required at the 
palace. My alarm at so untimely a 
summons was dissipated by the arrival 
of Geronimo. ‘Fear nothing,’ ho 
said: ‘the hour of happiness is at 
hand. lie whom you hate is van¬ 


quished. Federico is bis Qa$» 
queror.’” 

“1 his conquorori” cried the 
student. And then, recalling all that* 
had occurred. “Strange destiny 1 ” 
he continued. “ Yes, I now see that 
the secret intrigues of a dangerous 
aud powerful man have been revealed 
by my means. But who is he? I in 
vain conjecture.” 

“You do not know him?” cited 
Rosaura, greatly astonished—“ not 

k now-? ” She suddenly paused, for 

at that moment the ddor burst open, 
aud the Queen entered the room, in 
extreme haste and violent agitation. 

“Ilis Majesty is recovered,” she 
exclaimed, her v oice shrill and quiver¬ 
ing with contending emotions; '“his 
sw 0011 is o\ c*r, God’s giace be thanked. 

T have spoken, my noble friends, and* 
not in vain. The King will himself 
hear the witnesses. These young 
people must come with me. Call 
Gciouimo Regato. Remain here, 
Cambroneio, and all of jou; I must 
see 3011 again, I need jour counsel 
—descit me not I” * 

“ When jour majesty next honours 
ns with jour presence,” said Ciuubro- 
nero, bowing low, and raising his 
voi(e, “ it will be as Queen Regent of 
hpaiu.” 

Regato entered tho room, and 
Federico rubbed his ejes in fresh 
astonishment. It was the same man 
in the dark mantle w ho had followed 
him from his dungeon to the Queen’s 
audience chamber, and whom he had 
taken for an executioner. Gradually 
the mjsteiie? of the night unravelled 
themselves. He understood that if 
Regato had accused him, it had been 
to aveit suspicion from himself, and 
that he might w ork more effectually 
for both, by reveabng to the Qneen 
or to Cambronero what he hadlearued 
fron\ Federico, and by placing^ before 
them the list of the conspirators. Mus¬ 
ing upon this, and each moment more 
convinced of Gcronimo’s wisdom and 
good faith, he followed tho Queen, 
who, with rapid step, led him and 
Rosaura through a suite of splendid 
apastmcMs. Stopping before a door, 
she turned to the student. 

“ Spcakiearlcssly,” she said: “ sup¬ 
press no word of truth, and reckon 00b 
my favour and protection.” 

Federico bowed. The dour turned 
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noiselessly on its binges, anil the 
Queen paused a moment as in anger 
and surprise, whilst a dark glow 
flushed her excited and passionate 
oountenanco. From the door a view 
was commanded of the whole apart¬ 
ment, which was dimly lighted, and 
occupied by several persons, standing 
in a half circle, round a bed placed 
near a maible tbimneypicce. l T ]>ou 
this bed, propped by cushions into a 
half sitting posture, lay Ferdinand 
VH., his suffering features and livid 
complexion looking glustly and 
spectral in the faint light, and con- 
tcasted with the snow ~v Lite linen of 
his pillow. A black-robed priori 
knelt at hit, feet, and mumbled the 
prayer for the djing; Castillo the 
physician held his aim, and leckoned 
the slow throbs of the feeble pulse. 
At the bod-side sat a lad}, hci hands 
folded on the velvet counterpane, her 
large d«nk eyes glancing uneasily, al¬ 
most fiercely, aiound the room—her 
countenance by no means that of a 
sorrowing and resigned moniuov. 

“ The document!” groaned the sick 
man, with painful effort; “ the docu¬ 
ment, where is it 0 To youi hands I 
intrusted it; fiom } on 1 claim it back. 
Produce it instantly. 

“My grarious sovucign,” replied 
the person addiesscd—and at the 
wound of that sinister voice, Federico 
felt Rosaura’s hand tiemlile in liis— 
“my gracious soveieign, that paper, 
that weighty and important document, 
signed after wise and long delibera¬ 
tion, cannot thus bglitly be revoked 
by a momentary impulse.” 

“Where is it?” interrupted the 
King angrily. 

“Xu the safest keeping.” 

- “ In the hands of the Infante,” 
cried the Queen, entering the room, 
and approaching the bed. 

“TnAtor!” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
mailing a violent but fruitless effort 
to raise himself. “Is it thus you 
repay my confidence ? ” 

“Hear mo, gracious sir,” cried 
Tadeo; but his tongue faltered, and 
he turned deadly pale, for just then 
he perceived Eosaura, Federico, and 
Regato standing at the door. 

“ Hear these,” said the Qneen, 
placing her arm affectionately round 
her suffering husband, and bowing Iter 
head over him, whilst tears, real or 


feigned, of sympathy or passion, fell 
fast from her eyes. “ They have be¬ 
trayed you, Sire; they have abimed 
your confidence; they have conspired 
against me, against you, s against your 
innocent children. Approach, Don 
Federico; speak freely and fear¬ 
lessly. You are under the safeguard 
of your King, who demands of you the 
cntiie truth.” 

“Enough!” said Ferdinand; “I 
have read the jouug man’s deposi¬ 
tion. Look at it, sir,” he added, to 
Tadeo, pointing to the paper, “ and 
deny it if jou can.” 

Tadeo obeyed; as he read, his hand 
v isibly ''hook, and at last he dropped 
the paper, and sank upon his knee. 

“ 1 idiiuot deny it,” he said, in a 
troubled voiie, “ but let your majesty 
hear my justification. I imploio 
permission to explain my conduct.” 

The little lady who sat besido the 
King’s bed sprang to her feet, her 
countenance flaming with wrath, and 
rushed upon the kneeling man. Un¬ 
bridled iage flashed from her ejes, 
and distorted each feature of her 
face 

*• Tiaitoi 1 ” she cried, “where is 
the document V what have you done 
with it i You stole it, to deliver to 
men as vile and base as }ourself! 
Tiaitor, pioduce it 1 ” 

“ Madam ’ ” exclaimed the aston¬ 
ished object ot this furious apostrophe. 

Ilis iciuousliance was cut short, for, 
quick as lightning, the ungovernable 
Infanta raised her hand, ana let it fall 
upon his face with such vigour and 
good will, that the minister, unpie- 
parnl for so unwomanly an assault, 
staggered backwards, and narrowly 
avoided a fall. 

“ Carlotta! ” cried the Queen, seiz¬ 
ing her sister’s arm, and restraining 
her from further violence. 

“ The villain 1 the trait or!” shrieked 
tbe Infanta, in tones that resounded 
through the palace. 

“ Away with liim from my sight! ” 
cried Ferdinand, his voice growing 
fainter as he spoke. “The Queen, 
whom I appoint Regent during my 
illness, will decide upon bis fate. I 
myself strip liim of all offices and 
honours. Away with him, and for 
ever! You are no longer my minister, 
Tadeo Calomabde. Oh, God! what 
a bitter deception! He too 1 He too 1 
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By all the saints, he shali rue it. His 
treachery is my death-stroke!” 

The King sank back like a corpse 
upon his cushions; but presently 
recovered himself, and with all speed, 
before the assembled ministers, the 
extorted decree was annulled, the 
Pragmatic Sanction again declared in 
foil force, and the Queen nominated 
Regent. Whilst this took place, 
Federico, unheeded in the bustle of 
such important business, remained 
like one entranced. It was Cnlomarde, 
then, the man whose ruthless hand 
had been so pitilessly stretched forth 
over the suffering land—it was the all- 
powerful minister, the cm so of Spain, 
the butcher of the uoble Tonijos anil 
his unhappy companions, whom lie, 
the insignificant student, had east 
down fiom his high state 1 r J he giant 
bad succumbed beioie the pigmy ; the 
virtual rnjer of the kingdom hiyl fallen 
by the ngenej of one whom, a dav 
previously, he might with impunity 
have annihilated Events *>o extra¬ 
ordinary and of such rapid o< tun once; 
wore haul to (omprelicnd ; and Fede¬ 
rico had sea reel) convinced him self 
of their leality, when lie leteivcd. a 
few honrs atterwards, a summons to 
the Queen's piesencc. 

The morning sun shone into the 
royal apartment, revealing the tiaces 
of a sleepless niglK and recent agitation 
upou the handsome features of the 
newly-made Regent. She received 
the student with a smile, and placed 
Itosanra’s hand in his. 

“Fear nothing from Oalomarde,” 


she said. “He has fled his well- 
merited punishment. Those sent for 
his arrest, sought him in vain. You 
are under my protection, Rosaura — 
and you also, Don Federico. You, 
have established a lasting claim upou 
my gratitude, and my friendship snail 
never fail yon." 

Jt does not appear how long then 
fair promises weic borne in mind by ' 
a queen whose word, since that time, 
has been far oftener pledged than., 
redeemed. Perhaps she thought cfate 
had «rquitted hereelt of ail oldigatioas 
w iien, tlircemonths later, she honoured 
with hei presence the nuptials of 
Federico and Rosaura, and with her 
own hand twined a costlv wreath Of 
brilliants through the sable ringlets 
of the beautiful bride. And perhaps 
the young couple neither needed nor 
desired further marks of her favour; 
foi they withdrew from Madrid to 
ie-J.dc in happy retirement upon 
Rosaura's estates. Gcionimo Regato 
w ent with them ; and for a while was 
theu welcome guest. But his old 
habits Were too confirmed to be era- 
dic a ted, even by the influence of thoSo 
he lov ed best. The atmosphore of a 
court, tin 1 excitement of political 
intrigue, weie essential to hb, exist¬ 
ence, and he soon returned to the 
capital. There, under a very different 
name from that In which he has here 
been designated, lie played an im- 
poitant partin the stirring epoch that 
succeeded the death of Ferdinand the 
Wcll-belov ed. 
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THE VISIBLE AND TANGIBLE. 


A MKTAPHV bICAL fragment. 


Those -who have made their -way 
through the German systems of ideal¬ 
ism, from Kant to Hegel—destined 
in a future age to form one of the 
'most furious chapters in the his- 
» toiy, or romance, of philosophy — 
have .probably, for the most pari, 
Borne to the conclusion of their 
task, with the profound impression of 
the futility of the study of meta¬ 
physics, which, full of labour, is jet 
fruitless as idleness. L'art do Jigartr 
ante method? —such it has been wittily 
defined, and such our Teutonic neigh¬ 
bours have been icsolved to demon¬ 
strate it. Yet, this is not altogether 
the impression, we think, which such 
a course of study ought to produce: a 
better lesson may be drawn fiom it. 
There is, after all, a right as well as a 
wrong method of philosophising. The 
one leads, it may be, but to a few 
modest results, of no very brilliant 
or original character, yet of stciling 
value and importance. The other 
may conduct to startling paradox, to 
applauded subtleties, to bold and 
novel speculations, but baseless, 
transient, treacherous. It evidently 
requires something more than intel¬ 
lectual keenness; it requires the vir¬ 
tue of foibearancc, and a tempeiatc 
nunt, to adhere to sober rectitude of 
thought, and eschew the temptations 
that a daring and self-willed philo- 
sophv'displajs. Such is the lesson 
which these “follies of the wise” 
ought to inculcate. They should lead 
us to intrench ourselves more securely 
than ever within the sonnd rules for 
the investigation of truth. 

Philosophise men will—men*must. 
Even the darkest paths, and the most 
labyrinthine of metaphysics, must be 
perpetually trodden. In vain is it 
proclaimed that they lead back only 
to the point of ignorance from which 
they started; in vain is it demon¬ 
strated that certain problems are in¬ 
demonstrable. If the same race of 
men lived Sot ever upon the earth, 
such inextricable problems might at 
length be net at rest. But each new 
generation finds them as fresh and 


attractive as if they had never been 
touched, never probed and tortuied 
by fruitless examination; to each 
generation they appear in all the un¬ 
abated charms of mystery; to each 
generation must their solution at least 
be shown to be unattainable. In vain 
yon write over the portal Lasaatt 
ogm spaanzn! theie is always a band 
of youth newly arrived before the 
gates, who will rush in. 

It is futile, therefore, to think of dis¬ 
carding metaphysics; if a good sys¬ 
tem is not adopted, its contrary will 
sjH'edily prevail. “ A good physician,” 
says Paul Richter, “ saves us—-from a 
bad one—if fiom nothing else.” And 
a rational method of philosophising 
has, at all events, the same negative 
merit. Good sense, ciies one, is 
sufliuentforall the purposes of life, and 
eveu lor all the useful walks of litera¬ 
ture. The remark might be pertinent 
enough if yon could secure a man in 
the quiet, uninterrupted possession of 
his plain good sense. But he who 
has not studied philosophy in Ida 
youth, will probably plunge into it, 
without study, in his old age. Theie 
is no guarantee against the infection 
of speculative thought. Some ques¬ 
tion suddenly interests the man of 
hithcito quiescent temper*—invades 
his tranquillity — prompts him to 
penetrate below the surface of the 
matter—to analyse its intricacies— 
to sound its depths. Meanwhile, 
untutored, undisciplined for such 
labours, he speedily involves himself 
in inextricable difficulties—grasps at 
name plausibility that had been a 
thousand times before seized on and 
relinquished—tilts valiantly at bis 
men of straw—thrice slays the dead— 
and in short, strong-limbed as he is, 
and with all his full-grown thews and 
sinews, plays upon this new arena all 
the vagaries of a child. It may bo 
said of philosophy, as it has been said 
of love,—it is, or it has been, or it 
will one day he, your master. 

We have seen reYerend doctors of 
divinity present no very dignified 
spectacle when they have suddenly 
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bethought them of paying their some¬ 
what late devotions to philosophy. 
Accustomed to receive, as their due, 
a profound respect from others, they 
assume with easy confidence the cloak ‘ 
of the philosopher; and while they are 
thinking only how to arrange its folds 
with classic grace, they are uncon¬ 
sciously winding round their sturdy 
limbs what will sadly entangle their 
feet, and bring them, with shame and 
sore contusions, to the ground. Some 
will parade an ancient theory of mo¬ 
rals, and introduce to us with all the 
pride of fresh discovery what now 
looks “ aspalc and hollowas aghost ” 
Others explain the beautiful; and with 
a charming audacity, a courage that is 
quite exhilarating, propound some 
theoretic fancy which has the same 
relation to philosophy that Quarle’s 
Emblems bear to that pictorial art the} 
especially delight to descant upon. 
But the greater number ‘of these 
belated wanderers in the paths of philo¬ 
sophy, enter through the portals of 
religion. How could it bo otherwise l 
Religion and philosophy touch at so 
many points—have so many problems 
in common—that the first moment 
the good man bethinks him he will be 
profound, sees him plunged in all the 
darkest enigmas of speculative thought, 
there to lose himself in we know not 
what heretical delusions. 

Therefore, there is no one thing on 
which we arc more disposed to con¬ 
gratulate Scotland than on her chairs 
of philosophy. Occupied by her most 
distinguished men, and teaching a 
sound system of psychology, they 
early train her youth to the severest 
and most useful discipline of thought. 
They have given its tone and it>> 
strength to the intellect of Scotland. 
They teach it to face all difficulties 
manfully, and to turn with equal man¬ 
liness from vain and presumptuous 
speculations, which, under a boastful 
show of proftmdity, conceal invariably 
an arrant dogmatism. We turn with 
hearty satisfaction from the tissue of 
false subtleties which the German 
professor lays before his youth, to the 
careful and modest analysis of mental 
phenomena by which a professor in 
our northern Universities at once en¬ 
lightens and fortifies the mind. Scot¬ 
land may well be proud of the position 
She has now long held hi the philoso¬ 


phical world. Her oscillations of eosor 
she, too, has no doubt exhibited—a ne* 
ccbsary condition this of vitality and 
progress—but nowhere has a body 
of philosophers so systematically ad¬ 
hered to tM sound canons of reason¬ 
ing and research, and that upon a 
subject where there is the greatest 
facility and temptation to depart from 
them. * * 

M. Cousin, and others who take 
that discursive light-tripping phttosQ| 
piier for their guide, have represented 
thp Scotch as a sort of half Germans, 
and have both praised them, and 
praised them coldly, on this very ac¬ 
count, that they have travelled half¬ 
way, and only half-way, towards the 
region of “high a prion” speculation. 
Wit!) M. Cousin's permission, the 
Scotch come of quite another house. 
Iiis praise we should beg leave to de¬ 
cline . he may carry it to Alexandria, 
if he will. The method of philoso¬ 
phising pursued in Germany is funda¬ 
mentally different from that which 
happily obtains in Scotland. No two 
schools of philosophy could resemble 
each other less. For ourselves, we 
regard the w hole history of modem 
German speculation — the most re~ 
maikable instance, in our judgment, of 
great mental powers ill applied whkh 
the world has ever witnessed—as one 
continuous comment npon this text, 
the necessity of adhering to careful, 
honest obsen ation of mentalphenomc- 
na, however homely may bo tho results 
of such observation, and the astound¬ 
ing conclusions to which a train* of 
thought rigidly pursued may conduct 
us, if, at its very point of departure, 
it has broken loose from this the first 
obligation of philosophy. The whole 
career of German speculation main- 
tests a disregard of some of those fun¬ 
damental principles of human be&ef^ 
which, according to M. Cousin him-. 
seif, it is the peculiar merit of the 
Scotch to have seised and held with 
tenacity. 

These observations we will iHas- 
trate by a glance at the theories 
propounded on tho great subject ,of 
perception—on the nature of war 
knowledge of the external world, tills 
visible and tangibh creation. 

To a plain unsophisticated nuts* 4 
stranger to the subtleties of taotiipfcy** 
sical thought, it appears quite inoon* 
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oeivafcio,' when he is told that the 
existence of the visible and palpate 
scene before him should be converted 
into a problem of apparently invincible 
difficulty. "Yet bo* it is. The meta¬ 
physician first carries off. in triumph 
what are called its secondary qnalitics, 
as colour and heat, proving them to 
be no qualities of matter, but of mind, 
or the sensitive being. lie next 
hssaite what had been pronounced to be 
4ts primary or essential qualities; thq 
dark tangible mass that he had loft 
behind is not suffered to retain its 
inert existence; extension, the power 
to fill space or resist pressure, tv h sit 
are these, he asks, but our own sen¬ 
sations or remembered sensations of 
touch, which ha\e got associated, em¬ 
bodied together, agglomerated round 
some occult cause V What, after all. 
he exelaims, do we know of ns after 
but as a something which possesses 
certain influences over us *—a some¬ 
thing which is utterly unrepresented 
to us by the senses. And now this 
word “ substance,” W'lsich formerly 
explensed a thing so well known, and 
cverj' moment handled and looked at, 
4s transformed to an im foible, intan¬ 
gible, imperceptible substratum—sui 
unknown upholder of certain qualities, 
or, in more exact language, an unseen 
power clothing itself in out attributes 
—an existence iar more resembling 
what is popularly understood by spirit 
than by matter. * At length, even this 
unseen substratum is drawn within 
the world of thought, and becomes 
Itself mere thought. There is no mat¬ 
ter, there is no space, save what the 
mind creates for, and out of itself. 
Ottr man of simple apprehension, 
much bewildered, not at all com inced 
breaks from the chain of sophistry, 
opens wide his eyes, and declares 
after all that “ seeing is believing.” 

We think so too. 

On this subject of perception it is 
„ well known tCiat Reid and Stewart, 
refusing to be drawn into any hypo¬ 
thesis or unsatisfactory analysis, con¬ 
tented themselves with stating, in the 
preciwr language of the schools, the 
fact as it appoars to the plain unso¬ 
phisticated observer. Reid’s explana¬ 
tions are unfortunately mingled up 
with nfo controversy against the old 
hypothesis of ideas or imaaet of things 


combated by him with unnecessary 
vehemence—but this detracts little 
from their Rubstautive correctness or 
utility. Ibis strange notion of images 
emanating from tho external object, 
entering the mind, and being there 
perceived, was, after all, in its origin, 
rather a physical than a metaphysical 
hypothesis. The ancient speculator 
upon the causes of things felt, as we 
feel at this moment, the .necessity for 
Borne medium of communication 
between the eye and the distant 
object, and not having detected this 
medium in the light which traverses 
or fills the space between them, he 
had recourse to this clumsy invention 
of images or spears raying out from 
the surfaces ot thing*. At the time 
when Reid wrote, this hypothesis, in 
its crude form, cannot be said to have 
existed; but it had left it* traces in 
the philosophical language of tho 
period, and there was certainly a 
vague notion prevalent that tin* idea 
of an object nat. a tertmm quid , a 
something that was neither the mind 
nor the object. 

We will (piote the statement which 
Dngakl Stew art makes of Reid’s doc¬ 
trine of ]>ereeption. As he himself 
adopts the statement, it will embrafce 
at mice the opinion of both these 
philosophers:— 

“To what, may it bo asked, docs 
this statement (of Reid's) amount '( 
Merely to this, that the mind b *o 
formed that certain impressions pro¬ 
duced on our organs m sense by ex¬ 
ternal objects, aie followed by cor¬ 
respondent sensations, and that these 
sensations (which have no more 
resemblance to the qualities of mat¬ 
ter, than the words of a language have 
to tho things Ihey denote) are followed 
by a perception of tho existence and 
qualities ot the bodies by which tho 
impressions are made; that all tho 
stops of this progress are equally in¬ 
comprehensible; ami that for any 
thing we can prove to the coutrap, 
the connexion between the sensation 
and the perception, as well as that 
between tho impression and the sen¬ 
sation, maybe both arbitrary; that it 
is therefore by’no means impossible 
that our sensations may be merely 
the occasions on which the 'corres¬ 
pondent perceptions are excited; and 
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these sensations, which are attributes 
of mind, can throw no light on the 
manner bi which we acquire our 
knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of body. From this view of 
the subject, it follows that it is -the 
external objects themselves, and not 
any species or images of these objects 
{or, we may add , any mere agglomera¬ 
tion ofpiestnt and remembered sensa¬ 
tions) that the mind perceives; and 
that although, by the constitution of 
our nature, certain sensations arc 
rendered the constant antecedents of 
our perceptions, yet it is just as dif¬ 
ficult to explain how our perceptions 
are obtained by their means, as it 
would bo upon the supposition that 
the mind were all at once inspiied 
with them, without any concomitant 
sensation 8 * whatever.”—( Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Voh i. p, 92 .) 

it is seen here that botli Rbid ami 
Stewart considered perception as a 
,simple eleniAitnrv fact or phenomenon 
of the human mind, aud refused their 
assent to that analysis which would 
resolve it into sensation, accompanied 
with certain acts of memory and judg¬ 
ment. This last, however, has been 
the most popular amoigst modem 
psyt hologibts, w ho ha\ e many of them 
expressed an extreme impatience at 
the appaiout sluggishness of these 
veterans iu philosophy. We remcin- 
ber the time when we shared the 
same feeling of impatience, aud 
thought it a most useless cneumbrauee 
to maintain this fxreeptiou amougst 
the simple elemeuts ,of the human 
mii\d: we now* think otherwise, and 
see reason to acquiesce in the sound 
judgment, which took up the only 
safe, though unostentatious position, 
which this embarrassing subject 
affords. 

I)i Biown, it is well known, de¬ 
parted from his predecessors at this 
point, aud may here be considered as 
one of the ablest representatives of 
the sensational school, tie expended 
much, ingenuity in his analysis of 
perception, though in our opinion 
with very little result. Wo one saw 
more distinctly than he, that sensa¬ 
tion alone could new give us the 
idea of an external object, or of space, 
or auy thing external to the mind, 
tie one has more satisfactorily shown 


that ; the notion of an extended, 
resisting body, supposed by many to 
be resolved into the sensations of 
touch, cannot be derived from thin 
source alone, bat must have some 
other origin than the pure sensation, 
which is a mere mental phenomenon or 
state of the consciousness. But ho 
imagined he had overcome the difficulty 
by introducing to us a new sensation, 
the muscular , that which we expe¬ 
rience when we move our limbs. * 
What he could not derive from the old 
sense of touch, he thought himself 
able to deduce from the reasoniugs of 
the mind on this muscular sensation; 
but the same difficulties w r hich he 
himself so lucidly set forth when 
treating upon touch, will be fouud to 
pursue him here also. This muscular 
sensation, like every oilier, is in itself 
a mere state oi the consciousness, 
begins and ends in a mere pleasure or 
pain. That it terminates abruptly, 
and contrary to our volition, in a 
feeling of resistance, (as when oar arm 
is arrested in its motion,) is saying noth¬ 
ing more than that one sensation gives 
place to another without our willing 
it; a statement which might be made ^ 
in a thousand other cases of sensation, 
w ifh equal propriety. But the author 
shall explain his own theory. 

u The infant stretches his arm for 
the first time, by that volition with¬ 
out a known object, which is either a 
mere instinct or very near akin to 
cue; this motion is accompanied with 
a certain feeling; he repeats the voli¬ 
tion, which moves liis arm, fifty or 
one thousand times, and the same 
progress of feeling takes place during 
the muscular action. In this repeated 
progress lie feels the truth of that 
intuitive proposition, which iu the 
whole course of the life that awaits • 
him is to be the source of alt his ex¬ 
pectations, and the guide of all ins 
actions—the simple proportion that 
what has been as an antecedent, will 
be followed by what has been as * 
consequent. At length he stretches 
ont his arm again, and instead of the 
accustomed progression, there arises,, 
iu, the resistance of some ol^ect 
opposed to him, a feeling of a very, 
different kind, which, if kg persevere 
in his voluntary effort, incroasap 
gradually to severe pain, befoee ho 
hai half completed the usual pcq^maa. 
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There is ft difference, therefore, which 
We ihay Without any absurdity sup- 

r to astonish the little reasdner; 

the expectation of similar con¬ 
sequents from similar antecedents, is 
observable even in his earliest actions, 
and is probably the result of an 
original law of mind, as "universal as 
-fhat which renders certain sensations 
of sight and sound the immediate 
Tesult of certain affections of our eye 
‘ or ear. To any being «w ho is thus 
Impressed with belief of similarities 
Of sequence, a different consequent 
necessarily implies a diffei cucc ol the 
antecedent. In the case at present 
supposed, however, the infant, who as 
yet knows nothing but himself, is 
conscious of no previous ‘difference; 
and the feeling of i distance seems to 
him, therefore, something unknown , 
which has its tause in something that 
Is not Mtoistlf." —(Vol. i. p. 514 .) 

There is a certain pre-arrangement 
here of the circumstances to suit the 
convenience of explanation. The 
little arm of the infant being very 
closely fastened to its own little body, 
it could hardly move it fifty or a 
$> thousand times in succession, or even 
once, without its muscular sensation 
terminating in the sense of resistance, 
or pressure, which is but another 
form of the sense of touch. In 
short, this would be alwaj s sooner or 
lafef the consequent npon this mus¬ 
cular sensation. And it appears vciy 
evident that “the little rcasoner,” 
more especially if he held the same 
doctrine as Brown on the nature of 
cause and effect, would look no further 
than the first sensation for the cftusc 
qf the second. There would be few 
instances in his limited experience 
more marked of invariable antece¬ 
dence and consequence than this,— 
that the muscular sensation would 
sooner or later be followed by a 
tactual one. If wc could suppose it 
possible that the infant logician had 
to make the discoveiy of an external 
world by an effort of reasoning upon 
its sensations, we should say that this 
case was the least likely of any to 
lead him to the discovery—the least 
likely to impol him to look out of the 
circle of sensations for a cause of 
them. 

Mere sensation of any kind, reason 
<m it how we will, cannot account for 


the perception of external object*, 
which Is another and separate fact. 
We arc reduced to admit that it is 
by a simple primary law of our con¬ 
stitution that the organs of sfense 
(which may with equal propriety be 
called the organs of perception)# 
convey to ns a knowledge of the 
external world. We touch, and a 
tangible extended body is made known 
to us; wc open our eyes, and a visible 
body is before us. 

Dr Brown, adopting and refining 
upon Berkeley’s theory of vision, 
attributes originally nothing more 
than the mere sensation of colour to 
the eye, which sensation, by associa¬ 
tion with that of touch, becomes ex¬ 
tended, so to speak, <n er an external 
surface, and defined into limited 
figures. We are uot disposed- to lay 
any greater stress than Dr Brown 
liiin&elf npon the image said to bo 
traced*upon the rftina; but we say 
that the eye, as well as the touch, 
immediately informs wf of external 
surface and definite figure. 

Theio is, it is true, a sensation of 
colour apart from the perception . 
This may be separated, in our reflec¬ 
tion, from all external surface. It is 
a pleasure which colour ghos, and 
which enters largely into the complex 
sentiments of beaut}. But our notion 
of colour itself we cannot dissociate 
from external surface * we cannot 
think of colour but as something out¬ 
ward. And if it comes to us origi¬ 
nally under the condition of external 
surface, it must also present itself 
originally under certain forms and 
figures; for onl} whero the whole 
field of vision is occupied by one 
unvaried colour, as when the eye ia 
fixed upon a cloudless sky, could 
there be the perception of surface 
without some figure more or loss de¬ 
fined on it. 

And why is it, that on a subject of 
this nature the manifest facts wit¬ 
nessed in the whole animal creation 
are to be overlooked ? If other animals 
evidently, on the first opening of them 
eyes, see form, and movement, and the 
w r holo world before then}; does not 
this sufficiently intimate 'the instan¬ 
taneous knowledge which it is the 
nature of vision to bestow? The 
human infant arrives, indeed, more 
slowly at the perfect use of its senses. 
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It anires, also, more slowly fit the 
perfect use of its limbs. Bat wo 
never conclude because it does not 
rise and skip about the fields like a 
dropped lamb, that there is any essential 
difference between its muscular powers 
and those of other animals of creation. 
Why should we suppose that its vision 
is regulated by different laws merely 
because it obtains the perfect use of 
its eyesight somewhat later ? 

Let ns now torn from the imperfect 
analysis Which the sensational school 
presents, to the speculations of the 
idealist. 'It *will be seen ‘that the 
hasty conclusions of the first gave a 
sort of basis for the strange results to 
wliich the second would conduct us. 

Kant looked in yam for the idea of 
extension, or of space, where the 
philosophers had been seeking it, iu 
the phenomena of sensation. Ho 
renounced, therefore, that it was not 
erivablo from experience, did not 
come to us from without, through any 
direct communication from the senses. 
Not finding this idea of space where 
the analytical psychologist had been 
searching for it, he drew it at once 
from the mind itself, lie described it 
as a product of the subject man, a 
form of the set**Utility with -vvliich he 
invests his own sensations. 

We must first remark, that to this 
description of what perception ically 
is, there lies the same objection that 
may be urged against the account of 
the sensationalist. A sensation clothed 
In space!—is this intelligible V is it 
by any means an account of the 
matter? To invent sensation with 
space, is it not as if we spoke of a 
pleasure that was equate, or of a cit- 
cular pain f 

So far, however, as thjs internal 
origin of the idea of Space is concerned, 
the statement of Kant, though ex¬ 
pressed in unusual terms, is not 
opposed to the general belief of man¬ 
kind, or to our irresistible convictions. 
It may merely convey this meaning, 
that the mind has an immediate 
knowledge (drawn from, the laws of 
its own cogitation) of space, or 
extension. But thou, according to 
the universal and unalterable con¬ 
victions of mankind, this idea of space, 
though it may be derived from the 
Innate resources of the mind, is in 
fact the knowledge of an external 


reality—of on objective truth. Kant 
decided otherwise. He pronounce^ 
this form of the sensibility to be merely 
and only a mode of thought—that 
space had, in fact, no other existence, 
was solely a subjective truth. 

This oue decision has been the 
cause of, or at least has serod,as the 
starting-point for a series of the wildcat 
speculations that perhaps philosophy 
has to record. And this decision, how 
arbitrary!—Jjjow dogmatic 1 
•It must be manifest, we think, to 
every intelligent person, that, granting 
we canhot demonstrate the objective 
truth of the existence of space, it la 
equally impossible to prove its sub~ 
jective nature. ,Wc cannot conceive 
of space but as existing really around 
us. The metaphysician says ( wo may 
be deceived. This universal hud irre¬ 
sistible conviction—this fundamental 
law of human belief, may not Jje cor¬ 
respondent w itli absolute truth, may 
not be trustworthy. Granted that wo 
may be dcceh ed, that there is footing 
here for his scepticism , he cannot 
proceed a step further, and show that 
we are ileceiv ed. When, in his turn, 
he would assert, or dogmatise, he at 
all events is as open to our scepticism * 
as w< were to his. If a fundamental 
belief of this kind is not to be trusted, 
so neither can it be convicted of 
falsehood. We cannot launch ourselves 
out ot our own nature; we cannot 
test our own faculties of cognitiop. 
This could only be done by some 
supeiior intelligence who could survey 
apait the object aud the percipient 
subject. ^ % 

We may be deceived iu believing 
that we ourselves exist—that there is 
any pei manent being w6 call ourselves 
—but there is no demonstiatiug that 
we are so deceived. The two casds 
arc stiictly analogous. We have just' 
the same proof of the existence of 
the external object as of the thinking 
and percipient subject. The very first 
sensation or perception we experience 
brings with it instantaneously the two 
correlates, object and subject; they 
arc made known in the same act or 
feeling; they are made known the 
one by means of the other—for unless 
through the means of the antagonist 
idea of object we should not have ^hgt 
of subject, nor vice versa. In oflr 
judgment, therefore, there is as Ifytle 
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yfcfloaophy in denying the extern*! 
existence of matter as the internal 
existence of mind. The two ideas, as 
we have said, rise instantaneously, 
aynehrononsly, and are in such manner 
corrclateb that it is only by the pre¬ 
sence of the one that the other reveals 
itself* 

'When Kant advsmced'from doubting 
of the objective truth of our knowledge 
of space, to deciding against it—to 
asserting that It wa* pitrel ^subjective — 
be was exceeding the amite of the 
human faculties, and offering a mere 
dogmatism w Inch can never be brought 
tb any test whatever. He was asking 
us to judge of the trusts 01 thiness 
of oar faculties of cognition—by 
What?—by our faculties of cognition. 
He was elevating what is at best a 
Strange suspicion, a mcie gums, into 
a doctrine. 

And the w hole superstructure of the 
systems of idealism wlikh his German 
followers have reared, rests upon this 
guess! 

Kant left nothing of the material 
world but an indescribable novum non, 
which did not even exist in space. 
Of course the categories of Aristotle, 
classifying us they* did those relations 
Which constitute our knowledge of 
this world, were converted by him 
Sftto mere forms ol the undet standing, 
moving’'the given products of the 
Sensibility. Certain other legulativc 
modes of thought predominating, in 
their turn, over the products ot the 
itoderstcrtidtng, he called ideas of the 
pure reason. 

*■ His snetessor, Fichte, it will lie 
seen, advanced but little further when 
he pronounced for a system of idealism. 
The subjective nature of our knowledge 
bad been laid ‘down; there was 


nothing left of the real world but this 
novmemn which had been ejected 
from the realm of space; he acted, 
therefore, a consistent and charitable 
part, in taking this forlorn and ban¬ 
ished entity into the region, at least, 
of thought. AH the external world 
is now but a projection from the 
individual mind—the non-ego is. but 
another development of the ego —the 
object is nothing but a* sent of limita¬ 
tion or contrast which the subject 
throws out, to make a life for itself j 
the web it spins in the blank infini¬ 
tude. Of the whole material world 
we have for ever got rid. 

Here it might bo supposed Unit spe¬ 
culation in tins direction had reached 
its extreme point; and as idealism is 
a system in which the mind cannot 
long rest, tonti a dieting, as it does, its 
ineradicable convictions, that here 
would commence a philosophical revo¬ 
lution, and a ictum to a move sober 
and accurate method of inv estigation. 
Hut the German mind has put forth at 
this point an astonishiugfertbity. It has 
played with this idealism, refined 
upon it, varied it, pioduecd new 
phases of it; reviving the strangest 
paradoxes of the Alexandrian school; 
and teaching—in this, the nineteenth 
lentuiy—with the gravest confidence 
in the would—with all the assurance 
of an am ient Scald chanting foj th his 
mythological fables, a whole system 
of idealistic cosmogony I 

Soliciting, in his idealism, in some 
measuie leiiistated the object; not 
by icviving the vulgar notion of its 
reality, lmt declaring it to be in its 
essence identical with the subjttt, and 
pronouncing both to have an equally 
real or equally ideal existence. He 
thus got rjd of tho embarrassment 
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* u Relatives are known only together : the science of contraries is one. Subject 
and object, mind and matter, are known only in correlation and contrast, and in the 
same common act: which knowledge is at onoe a synthesis and an antithesis of both, 
and may be indifferently defined an antithetic synthesis and a synthetic antithesis 
of the terms. Every conception of self necessarily implies a conception of not self; 
every perception of what is different from me, implies a recognition of the percipient 
subject in contradistinction from the object perceived. In one object of knowledge, 
indeed, the object is the prominent element, in another tho subject; but there is 
none in which either is known out of relation to the other. The immediate know¬ 
ledge winch Rieid allows of things different from the mind, and the immediate know¬ 
ledge of mmd itself, cannot, therefore, be split info two distinct acts. In perception, 
oa In other faculties, the Bame indivisible consciousness is conversant about both 
twins ot the relation of knowledge .”—Edinburgh Retie*), Ne. 103, p. 165.—A very 
able and elaborate paper, attributed to Sir Wilbam Hamilton. 
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which eocotmters usin the ordinary who understand such profonditj 
systemsof idealism, of the subjective be defideatin accuracy. Hegel 
Ego producing; the objective Ego. trod 
Tkswmt&aiL thing are identical.. But . v ' . , 


f und thing are identical, 
atity is to be recognise* 


this identity is to be recognised oil 
in the mind of God," in the absolute- 


“ with wandering feet •; 
The dark, unbettemed, infinite abyss.* 


■which develops what in itself is unity 
in the form of at duality. As if (to 
use a rude illustration) the same 
image should be shot from the interior 
of a magic lantern through two 
diverging tubes, making that twofold 
which was- itself identical. 

As it is hard for common appre¬ 
hension to conceive this absolute , and 
seize upon this identity of thought 
and thing, Schelling invented a faculty 
of mind expressly for the comprehen¬ 
sion of such profound doctrines of 
philosophy. lie called it intellectual 
intuition. Those who-possess it not 
—and it is by no means general— 
must be content to live without philo¬ 
sophy. Nor can those on # whom 
nature-has failed to bestow this intel- 


And we are .told gravely, by gnw#' 
expositors, how, beginning „ wtt$i 
nothing , lie showed, with logical jwe'4, 
cision, how every thing had regniariy 
proceeded from it 1 
In. the system of Hegel, object 
apd subject are both lost sight of; 
nothing exists but the relation, be- 
tween them. As the thing and the 
thonght of it arc identical, and an the 
essence of a thought is the relation 
between two terms, it follows very lo¬ 
gically that this-relation is all, and that 
nothing really exists but relations* 
We should have supposed this to bo a 
fair reductio ad absurdum , proving (if 
the matter could need of proof) that 
the thing and the thought were, not 
identical. But the march of ideal' 


leotual intuition, acquire it by any 
study or industry of their own. Phi- 
losophus nastitur , non fit. 

Viewed from one aspect, Schelliug’s 
philosophy is not without a certain 
charm. “ Spirit is invisible nature, 
nature is visible spirit.” In this 
view of things, if mind loses its pre¬ 
eminence, nature, or the visible world, 
is exalted and spiritualised. It is a 
system likely to fascinate the poet 
and the artist, and we believe it has 
had a recognised influence on the 
cultivation of the fine, arts in Germany. 
It awakens our enthusiasm for nature. 
More than ever is mind, is deity, 
seen in the visible world. Nature is, 
in fact, deified, whatever other sacri¬ 
fices are made. 

But if there was something for 
enthusiasm to lay hold.of in the 
system of Schelling, there was much 
wanting, it seems, to satisfy the rigid 
demands of philosophy. His cosmo¬ 
gony, his manner of tracing, a prior /, 
the development of all things from the 
absolute, was considered, by those 


philosophy was not to be so easily 
arrested. 

We have now reached what is dis¬ 
tinguished as absolute idealism. 

‘•They (the three idealisms) may 
be thus illustrated , 0 (writes Mr Lewes 
in bis History of Philosophy.') “ Isee fc 
tree. Fichte tells me that it is I alone* 
who exist; the tree is a modification' 
of my mind. This is subjective ideal¬ 
ism. Schelling tells me that lk>th 
the tree and my ego are existence:? 
equally real, or ideal, but they are 
nothing less than manifestations of the 
absolute. This is objective idealism. 
But Hegel tells me, that all these ex¬ 
planations are false. The only thing 
really existing is the idea—the rela¬ 
tion. .The ego and the tree are but 
two terms of the relation, and owe 
their reality to it. This is absolute. 
idealism.” * 

If Martinus Scriblems were alive, 
lie also might be tempted to give an 
illustration of these three forma of 
idealism.’ . - 

The crowd of spectators at a fair. 


* Lewes'* Biographical History of Philosophy. Vol. iv., p. 209. In eve T y waya remarkable, 
work. Written with great vivacity and clearness, comprising a world of matter m diet 
briefest possible, space,—and, O reader, and O author, forgive the anticlinuuft—at the least 
possible cost. In met it forms part of the SerieB known as “ Knight's Weekly Volume." T* ; 
find a strictly original work of so much ability given to the world in this form, proves that,, 
(die publisher and the man of letters are, in this mercantile age, second to none in the activity 
and enterprise with which they render their service to the public. . t 
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he might say, if they see a man dan¬ 
cing npon the tight-rope, strained be¬ 
tween two posts—hare no doubt in 
the world that the rope, and the man 
on it, are equally supported by the 
same two posts, which, moreover, 
they presume to stand up there in 
veritable substantiality before them. 
JHftero our three sages at the fair, they 
would-reason otherwise. Fichte would 
say-—these people think there are two 

C ts J There is but one. That leflt- 
dpost is but the shadow of thq 
other. It is the right-hand subjective 
post which has projected it forth. 

SeheHing, gravely looking on, ob- 
4 serves they taa-boih shadows: nay, 
they are identical. If yon were te 
stand in the centre of the rope, in the 
point of indifference between them, 
and to tarn ronnd till the intellectual 
intuition were sufficiently excited, j ou 
would find the right-hand and the 
left-hand post blended together—nn- 
distinguishable—you would perceive 
their absolute identity. 

Shadows! identical! Very true, 
says gfegel, slowly stepping for¬ 
ward, 'but what a mistake have 
both philosophers and the vulgar 
been making all this time! They 
have presumed that these posts sup¬ 
port the rope! It is the rope which 
upholds the hosts; which are indeed 
Jant its opposite ends. Yon may see 

- * 


that, separately, each post is good for 
nothing; it is ihe relation between 
them that is everything; the rope is 
all. This alone can be said to exist. 
Every thing about ns is plainly at one 
end or the other end of this, or some 
other rope. There runs, he would add, 
a vulgar tradition that man made the 
rope. I will demonstrate that the 
rope made the man and every thing 
else in the whole fair. 


Bnt it is not onr object at present 
to enter further into the labyrinth of 
German metaphysics; at a future time, 
if our readers should endure the sub¬ 
ject, we will endeavour to act as guide 
and interpreter through some of its 
more curious passages; wc are here 
concerned only-with the points of 
view token of the material woild. 
Have we not said enough to support 
our thesis? to prove what strange 
results may be arrived at if philoso¬ 
pher, following after philosopher, bases 
his speculations on what is current in 
the school-room, instead of recurring 
to honest and simple-minded observa¬ 
tions of nature—and to show that on 
this subject of perception our veterans 
Reid and Stewart have taken up the 
only safe position our present know¬ 
ledge admits of? 
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TKEpeeteion of French novels and 
novelists in the appreciation of the 
English publiCfrhas undergone, within 
the last ffw yeanp, a notable change. 
We need revert to no distant period 
to recall the day when the word 
<l Paris” cm the title-page of a book of 
fiction* was, to the work so inscribed, 
virtual sentence of exclusicanfrom re¬ 
spectable library and decent drawing¬ 
room this bide the Channel* It was 
theibul-bili of health, tire signal of a 
moral quarantine, interminable and 
hopeless of pratique. French novels 
came tp England and ‘were icad; but 
thd arrivals, wore comparatively ran*, 
the readers scarce more numerous; 
whilst by the masses they vveijp con¬ 
demned as contraband and dangerous 
merchandise, and eschewed as reli¬ 
giously as Lyons folks by the humane, 
when Spitalfiolds are starviug. Hie 
wilful and wicked mi nidify who took 
pleasure ig - their jmxigcut pages, did 
so clandestinely, and with precaution. 
In careftlly-iotked dipki or on top¬ 
most shelf of bookcase, nuking be¬ 
hind an honourable front-rank of 
history and os^av, the disreputable 
literature was bestowed. Nor w.n> 
Its reception nSOro openly hospitable 
whan arrayed iu English garb. 
Translators there were,who strove to 
render into the manly, wholesome 
Anglo-Saxon fbngnc, the produce— 
Witty, fi ivolons, prurient, and* amu¬ 
sing—of Gallic imagination But 
either thft translations shalcd the in¬ 
terdict incurred by the iKbjeelionablo 
01 iginals, or the plan adopted to obtain 
their partial acceptance, dcstiojed 
pith and poiut. Letters fiom plague - 
ridden shores are fitted for the penisal 
of the uninfected by fumigation and 
other mysterious processes. They 
reach ns re "king with aromfctics and 
defaced by perforations, intended 
doubtless to favour the-escape of the 
demon of pestilence bodily imprisoned 
w ithin tbeir folds. But their written 
contents are uninjured by the salutary 
operation; the words of affection^|lio 
combination# of commerce, the poli¬ 
tician's plans, are still to be read 
upon their staiued and pnnetured sur- 
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face. Not so with the Fnenoh novels 
that underwent fumigation dud cnjNB)^ 
tailment at the* hands of decoWHBdig 
translators. The knife that extirpate^ 
the gangrene* unavoidably 
upon the healthy flesh; in rootingn$b 
the abundant t^res, the scanty gs:«ia, 
was shaken out, and chaff* and strum> 
alone remained. 

. We speak of times past, although 
still recent; glance’ we at the preteat, 
and, Heaven help us! what a change'* 
is hem i Tempora mutantur et Ufiri 
—or it were perhaps more proper to., 
say, et lectores. With headlong vel(H . 
city, one extreme has been abandoned 
fur its opposite. The denounced «ef 
yesterday is the favoured of to-day? 
the scouted is now the Cherished; > 
the i ejected stone has a lofty place in* 
the literary edifice. French novels, 
translated, if not original, axe as * 
cojumonl) seen in the ‘%e*>t regnfatod 
families ’ as comfits at thoconfegtioa- 
er’s or poison on potter-camera’ 
shelves. The ban is removed, the 
anathema revoked; either the tJpw^ 
has boon discovered to bfiJpss bane-' 
ful than w as imagined, or the disease 4 
linking at the core has been forgolSftfe^ 
in the bright colours and puk§gli 
flavour of the appctiblc fruit. g 
take up the new spaper. Whfet heads, 
the < oluiuu ’ Half a score advertise¬ 
ments of the “ Mysteries of Paris”—a 
new edition of the “Wandering «To*r,” 

“ illustrated by the first artists"— 
“Memoirs of a Physician,” in twopenny 
numbers and shilling volumes; French 
novels, in short, at all prices and in 
every form. Wo step into the club; 
the pioduce of Paris and Brussels 
presses strews the table, and an elderly 
gentleman, with a solemn face %pd 
quakerish coat, searches amongst ttyjan 
for the nme 5 and-twentieth VQjhmp> pf 
“ Monte Christo,” or of some other „ 
French romanc e of longitude equally 
sea-serpentine. Wecall upon our friend ’ 
Tom “Sterling, a worthy fellow mrtgh,i > 
respected on ’Change. Miss’SterlinjJ' 
is deep iu a natty duodecimo, whose* 
Flemish aspect speaks volumes in 
flavour of international 11 copyright. * 
Q«r natural clearsightedness enables 
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r M» to Wad, fiven from the door, 
4i Beig$ de Librairie’’ upon its 
fetiff paper cover. Is the book hastily 
thaauggled under sofa-eutiribiw, or 
•efcealthfly dropped into the neglected 
Work-basket ? By no uteans. The 
Mr stfident deliberately marks her 
*plqee, and engages *us in a contro¬ 
versy as- to in© merits, faults, and 
Ramies df a score of French ro- 
» mandste, in wlibse lucubrations she 
assuredly is far better read tha;i 
Ottrselvea. * In shoit, Engiisli aver- 
foi French modem literature has 
ad, and been rejiaoed by 
-not tff say affection, 
is is a Staple-commodity; Sue 
is voted delightftil; English authors 
ot talent and standing tianslato 
or * 4 edite”—to use the genteel void 
mm adopted 1 —-the works ot French 
ones; even George Sand finds 
ladv-translators, and, we fear, lady 
readers; French books arc reprinted 
*fn Londom and the Palais Royal is 
transported to the arcade of Builmg- 
ton. JWe shall not take upon our- 
selvefxo blame or applaud this change 
In public taste, to decide how far such 
large importation and extensive pa¬ 
tronage of foreign wares are advan¬ 
tageous *or deplorable—to tax with 
laxity tha*0“wh$ write, or w ith lev ity 
„ those who rend, the lively and palata- 
jjWte' , pr^ductions of the pi'CM'nt French 
Without encouraging, we 
^SjdiWenture to direct, the pve\ ailing 
nppetitd? oy pointing the attention of 
Maga’s readers—whose name is Le- 
gkm— 4 o the writings of an authoi 
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efcps 
he stands godfather, 1 
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to whpBQ'bafcto* 

, been less divert¬ 
ing, would stHl have commanded 
readers in every country wherh 
French is understood, and which the 
post from Faria reaches. The mam'is 
his own advertisement; his eoeftntri- 
cities are worth, at a^moderate esti¬ 
mate, a dozen advertising vans, a drily 
paragraph in a score of newspapers, 
and a cartload of posters, lie is a 
practical puff, an incarnate stimulant 
to popular curiosity. Let the public 
appetite for his weekly .volumes flag 
over so little, and forthwith he puts 
in practice, for the renewal of his 
v ogue, devices So ingenious, that pro¬ 
ceeding from any hut the privileged 
monarch of romance-writers, tj?«y 
would be looked upon as fhe tricks of 
a lunatic One day in p court of as¬ 
sizes. the next at that of a king, on 
tlie marrow before a civil tribunal, the 
illustrious inheritor of the marghisate 
of La Pailleteiie parades his graces, 
jogie the world’s .memory as to the 
fact of his existence, and bids it read 
his books and bow before his footstool. 
To-day he is on the Corso, to-morrow 
oh the suuuy banks of Rhino ; the 
next da> he pbSps into Etna’s crater, 
or gasps beneath the brazen Bky ef 
■Jiadelexs Syria. Now wC hear of 
Ionian Spanish palaces, figuring at 
loyal weddings, and adding one more 
to the countless ribbon-ends that 
already grace lus button-hole; <#qd 
scarcely lias our admiration subsided, 
when a Mediterranean breeze mur¬ 
murs sweet tiding* 6f fits prosente cm 


ari^the * best known, but certainly African shoies, taking his coffee with 

one of the most accomplished, of his —‘ - Ji — -- 

dask. In Fi-ance, his reputation 
stands very high; and if in England 
it is hot yet equally well-established, 
it must bn^ttributod to his hating 
writteulittle, and to tlie absence oi that 
charlatanry and egotism which has 
brought other cultivatbrs of the Belles 
Lqtires. into such universal notice 
heimand^n the Continent. M. Dumas, 


BeyS, commanding war-steamers, 
riving the captive’s fetters, aril rivet- 
ting’his claims on hit country’s gra¬ 
titude. ‘Wherever ho goes, he stands, 
a modem Gulliver, pre-eminent in 
moral giant&hip amidst surrounding 
pigmies, who 

“ Walk under his huge logs, and veep about 
To find themselves dishonourable graves.” 

And tho scemiug ubiquity of the fa- 


» for instance, even had his writings, ^ mons quadroon* is not more m&r- 
i and those of the numerous staff of vellous than the multiplicity of cha- 


r* ", 

* It 1 b pretty generally known—even-to thoseto whom it has net been grated to 
Stand in tile imposing presence of our fast fries! and ancient ally, Alex¬ 


andre Dnmaa—that there is a slight tinge of black in the blood of that greatest of 
•French rofedveiars, past, preBentmgf toh:Ome> In connexion with the fern, we wfli 
J»e an anecdtfte:— *» * 



ractert, be “Draws at 

Home Mid Abroad” offers an inex¬ 
haustible theme and a boundless field 
to r pen and pencil caricaturists. Al¬ 
ternately dramatist, novelist, tourist, 
ambassador, the companion of prinoes, 
the manager of theatres; an authority 
In courts of justice, a challenger of de¬ 
puties, and shining with equal lustre 
m these and fifty other capacities 
equally diverse, what wonder that 
the slightest work flowing from the 
pen of so remarkable a genius, though 
it be bht a forgotten “trifle of twelve 
thousand linhs,” is received with in¬ 
tense gratitude, and caught at like 
manna by a famished multitude V 
Eugfoie Sue is another writer who hu$> 
taken the world by storm, but in quite 
a <H%rs@Bt Jhshiou. like c x-lioutenant 
of marine does not obtrude his ]Mut>ona- 
Uty upon public nqtioe, ami relies more 
upon the powerful calibre of Ids guns 
than upon their number Twd books, 
lengthy onescortaiuly, established his 
reputation, lie had been many yean* 
a cultivator of literature, and had 
produced sundry romances of little 
more than average merit, when he 
suddenly hurst upon the pul^Jic, in the 
widely Spread feufUeton of the 
Dibats, with a work which, however 
objectionable in some respects, is un¬ 
questionably of oxtiaortliuan power 
and. interest. Like the* I’itfkwick 
Papers, the ^ Mvstwes de Paris" at 
oupe festabijabed their author in popu¬ 
lar estimation, not only in the land in 
whose language they were written, 
.but in all the reading countries ot 
Europe. It tme opening of a 


new rein in the* literary mine, 
though metal might have bsc&t : 
pqjer, It had all the glitter ihpt f 
captivates the multitude. The u Jut 
Erfant,” inferior to its .predecessor,, 
‘was scarcely less ^ixccessfltL Its 
bitter attacks on the Jesuits,’ andhttm 
consequent anathemas fulim rated, 
against it, with more seal- than wisr^ 
dom, by certain of the French dergy, 
doubtless contributed to its vogm. 
After Sne and Dumas, Balzac is 
(Vith the ‘exception, pefbaps, 6f 
Madame Dudevanl,) the best known, 
and moat read, out of Franca* of «U 
thq liv|pg French novelists. Wahold 
him lqnch over-rated, but his great 
fertility, and tj/c real excellence of a 
few of bis bdKiqi, have made hhn% 
widely-spread reputation. Jlis early 
oilorts were less successful than those 
ot SiK*; and his first thirty \ olumes - 
scared) attained mediocrity. Al 
la&t ho-made a start, And took his 
plo<»e on the first liuc of his class, an 
v irtue.oi a few masterpieces, scanty* 
diamonds glitteriug in a cinder-heap. 
Over-production, the dying Vice' of 
the literature of the dgy, and ap 
o\ or-weening conceit, prevented 3 $e~ 
nore do Balzac from maintaining the 
position he might and ought to hate 
occupied. Such gems a* the P P&re 
Goriot” aud “Eugenie Graadet” were 
buried and lo <4 sight of underJDnann- 
tains of rubbish. True that he noW' 
denied a number of books pablfrkedL 
under supposititious names, and whlfia 
had been universally attributed tew 
Mm; hut enough remained, which he 
could not deny, to tarnish, if nj^te 
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A person more remai table for inquisitiveness thau for'oorreot breeding—one 
of those who, devoid of delicacy and feckless of rebuffs, pry into every thing—took the 
liberty to question Si. Dumas rather closely concerning his genealogists tree. 

* You are £ quadroon, M. Dumas {” he began. * 

u I am, sir,” quietly replied Dumas, who has sense enough not to be ashamed of a 
descent be cannot conceal. * •* 

u Aud your father t” 

“ Was a mulatto.” , 

“yAnd pour grandfather 1 M 

“ A negro,” hastily answered the dramatist, whose patience was waning fast. * 
"And may I inquire what your great-grandfather was ! M * , “ 

<{ An ape, sir,” riiundered Dumas, with a fierceness that made Ms impertinent inter¬ 
rogator shrink into the smallest possible compass. " An ape,«r,—my peAgroe 7 

menses where yours terminates.” .. ‘ t >( ' 


mulatto, bd 
Paflieterie. 
amarguisale 


* 


*$!** 




his fame, T» these he his 
, Dtaflb with &e reckless and inoon- 
, 0 #fcfcto greed that cares not for j)te 
«|ixAAie* so tong as it finds a publisher, 
paeasidarably added. His self-euf- 
4 jfcftfoaey is'imparallelcdi and in the 
fpttfoqp to an edition of his works 
rfiwa«e 4 under the comprehensive 
1 fkd prdsumpfsfus title of “ La 
<Wp 4 $a Hum sine,” be pats himself 
t OK a level with the first of poets and 
{philosophers, proposing himself the 
{■modest aim of portraying human 
>*atorc in* every variety of its moral 
rfkmhignomy. 

Less prolific, more unassuming, and 
less universally known tly»n the 
.three authors at whose character aud 
Writings we have tlius Briefly glanced, 
i Charles do Bernard need fear compa¬ 
rison with none of them. That lio b> 
.fruitless we do not assert; that ho in 

r .t measure eschews the errors of 
conteniporeJfies, will be patent to 
aU w ho peaise his pages. The objei - 
"tions that English readers Will make 
to his books are to be traced to no 
aberration's of his, but to those of the 
aocicty whope follies he so ably aud 
wittily depicts. He faithfully sketches, 
and more often amusingly carioatuies 
the vices, foibles, aud fadings oi French 
men and women. If those are to-be 
’<4*Uneated at all—and, with a view to 
their amendment, suiely they may— 
the task could hardly be executed v\ ith 
a chaster and less* ofleitsive pencil. 
J}& Bernard paints immorality—it 
' i0ulcl be unjust to say that lie 
fnooaragcs it. lie neither deals 
Ji^Mghly-coloured and meretricious 
*gMp 5 es a lu Sue and Dumas; nor sup¬ 
ports, with the diabolical talent and 
ingenuity of a Sand, the most snK 
versive and npti-social doctrines. His 
works are net befouled with filth and 
obscenity, shell as that impute old 
reprobate Paul de Kock delights and 
wal^oys jn—or disgraced bv the irro- 
ligfon, and contempt of tilings holy, 
fonfojt wrtl ie writings of scoics of 
J&rench authofs v^iom we co.uld uam<w 
ware they worth the naming. It is * 
undeniable that the ingenious plots of 
,^lveiy^ntertaini»g books turn, for the 
m«ist Mr£» 0n meters difficult to touch 
npo^Vith gfopi%y, and which Eng- 
* luh jvriters usually avoid; frequently, 
f« instance, 4m ilficif usssidtt andepu- 
jugaVntedelity: Anuruereforemany 


Englishmen, with wbat&Vor iatertot 
and amusement they themsetwasmight 
read his volumes, would hesitate to 
rheommend them to their sisters and 
daughters. Some fbw of his tales, 
especially of the shorter ones* are-in ail 
respects unexceptionable. We instance 
“ La Peaudu Lion,” translated as “'The 
Cossack’s Crave;” and “L’Asneau 
d'Argent,” which has also appeared in 
English. G erfaut, man of this author's 
earliest works, and unquestionably his 
masterpiece, has little that can justly 
offend, although its translation root, 
we believe, a cold reception. The plot 
turns on an attachment between a mar- 
nod woman and the hero of the story. 
But ifM.de Bernard falls readily enough 
into the easy, matter-of-coirrse tone in 
jrhieh his countrymen habitually dis¬ 
cuss amatory peccadilloes—ami he 
could hardly have attained his pre¬ 
sent popularity in France had he as¬ 
sumed* the prude—he does not dis¬ 
dain or neglect to point a moral after 
his ow n fashion. In administering a 
remedy, a vise physician has regard 
to the idiosyncrasy of the patient as 
well as to the nature of the disease. 
A nation whose morality is unhealthy, 
must not be treated like a sick horse, 
whose groom crams a ball down his 
throat, aud holds his jaws togothei, 
and his head back, to pi event its re¬ 
jection. 'The dose must be artfully 
disguised, wrapped iu a sweetmeat, ' 
and the invalid will take it kindly, 
and sooner or later iecl the beuefit. 
We would fain discern, in some of 
M. de Bemaid’a books, under a per¬ 
fumed envelope of pflatablo trifle, a 
tendency worthy of applause; a de¬ 
sign to corqbat, by quiet and^mplied 
ridicule, the moral maladies of his 
country. It is not his wont, as with 
many of his competitors, to make the 
vicious interesting aud the virtuous 
fools. His husbands are not inva¬ 
riably good-natured, holpiess noodles, 
witli whom, even ip their direst 
calamities, tpo most right-thinking 
have difficulty to sympathise: the 
Lovelaces who pursue married women 
with their insidious and dangerous 
attentions, are not by him for ever 
exalted into heroes, redeeming their 
pleasant* vices by a host M high and 
chivalrous qualities, the con¬ 
trary* the apparently oa$y-gqki4 k itqs- 

bana often proves a smart follow, and, 

« • •* 
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thorough Tutmr—•the briffiaaat tover %s ’ornmwto «igmen4ei. 
m ^aaneteatod bagmiui, or cot- fragrant «ndt’VwsHMM^oed, «yWaJw%, 


teitiptible chevalier tMmdustri». Of 
this wc have an example in “ Le 
Gendre,” in dome respects one of the 
toast objectionable of Be Bernard’s 
novels, certainly not-well Baited for 
a birth-day present to misses in their 
teens. A seemingly tame, insipid 
clown of a husband counteracts the 
base manoeuvres of a dashing Paris 
booffy and finally, after refusing to 
fight tig} would-be seduces,, jvhwn 
he has ascertained to be an arrant 
Bwindter, tikes tiuncheon in hand, 
and lieiabours him in presence of his 
intended victim and of a roomful of 
company. But setting aside any moral 
tendency which goodwill towards such 
a vastly pleasant author .is I)c Ber¬ 
nard may induce us, by the Aid of 
our most complaisant spectacles, to 
discover in his writings, his gentle¬ 
manly tone is undeniable, hirf*pl« tores 
of French lile, especially in Pai is, are 
beyond praihO. Ju the most natural 
and graphic stylg imaginable, lie dashe- 
off a portiait typifying a class, and in 
a»page gives the value ot a volume 
of the much-vaunted “ Physiologies ” 
And this he does, like all he does, 
in a wpaikhng, well-bied, impertinent 
style, peculiar to himself, and po- 
cnliaily attractive. 

We have already remarked, that 
M. do Bernard has written little 
The abortion was compaiative; we 
meant that he has produced, since the 
commencement of his literary career— 
not yet very remote — an average of 
only three t>r tour volumes pen year. 
This rafe, in days when French scribes 
carry on five \oman<ea at a time, in 
the daily feutllotons of five newspa¬ 
pers, and wh^ii certain English aid hors, 
emulous of Gallic fecundity, annually 
conceive and elaborate their dozen or 
two of octavos—saysJittle for his 
industry, or much for his judicious 
forbearance. Latterly, however, we 
regret to observe in him a disposition 


nrot to be drtmk by the bmflcetftfl; 
neither woritd it be satisfbotor^ to 
dine off a souffle au mhranquim, <ti*egfgh 
compounded by the phfealitbMfiljl 
Regenerator himself. .In- Etrgifs^i, 
custom has decided that thrfeer veiWUto 
arc the proper length tor a novel, 
they have become, as a maximum/* 
rule rarely departed from* We wt* 
content that it should be sq, and, 
Indeed, ’•heartily rejoice at it, whin 
we sob works of fiction spun out by 
indefatigable French manufacturers 
into interminable series, through 
which, at twelve hours a-day, are 
most insatiable devohrer of the rd- 
mantic needs a month to toil. Fol¬ 
lowing the feshion of tne times, and 
encouraged by the example of his 
successfully diffuse brethren. If. do 
Bernard, weary of launching trim 
corvettes and dashing frigates, hlks 
taken to build line-of-battle ships* 
llo had better have kept to the small. 
(i«ift, which he found to float stfweff. 
'i’wo of his recent works, “ Le Besrtl- 
]M‘i e,” aud “ Le Gontilhoqram Campag- 
n ml,” have lost in merit what they have 
gained' in length. The subject of the 
'former Is most unpleasant: ita catas- 
tiophe unnecessaiily painful. And 
the “GentilhoimfteCampagnard,” jitst 
now concluded, although containing, 
as do all his books, mudi^piritod dia¬ 
logue, many wWl-drawn characters, 
and well-contrived incidents, is weak¬ 
ened by being spun out, and at times, 
by ita tediousness ot detail, rhtninds 
ns of l)c Balzac. And here wtowffl 
remark; that there is a certain general 
resemblance between the ktylbs off 
Do Bernai d and I)e Balzac; so much 
so, that when the former first w¥Ut& 
some persons conjectured bis name to 
be a pseudonyme adopted by’tip 
latter, to the detriment of pnbHshftrt* 
to whom, it was said, he bad Uoa r 
tractcd to deliver all he sfetouldrerO'* 
duce.' And the malignant hinted, 


to increase the. length of his books, t^hat the author of “Eugenie Graadei « 
and abandon the pleasant one,'two, was sufficiently onscrafydofak 'auA* 
and three volume tales with which ho hungry of gain to render such a strii^ 
began. * In this he is wrong; boofe .tagom on his part any thing*btftfiiftk' 
of So vely fight ^ description m his probftble WhcthemiCharies dp,**”" 
wifi hot bear groat prolongation! naxd bo an assumed natfil ftf u 
Things a^ecable enough in small h;^ longjtince been evident, 
qofnti^es, pall and doy if the ration 1)001(1 published* undet it 




&b» « more guarded and uniformly*. styled, the parvmte widow of a. Bar- 
&w$g$jtiy pen, than that of M, cfe deaux wine merchant. Her buautifal 


mtaac. 

The plot of the u GentilbeiruneCam- 
p*gpmV’ is based on the dissensions 
jjtf two villages, or more properly 
jspeaktqg, of a hamlet and a very 
small town, situated within a mile of 
each other, and which had once con¬ 
stipated two separate parishes, but 
had'been amalgamated at the revolu¬ 
tion of ’ 89 , greatly to the detriment 
jMjndiguation of the weaker party.' 

£ is in 18 S 6 that M, do Bernard 
takas np the imaginary history ot 
tbair Jealousy and squabbles, as a 
Stitivass on which to embroider the 
sowers of his invention. The hamlet, 

ChfitCaugirou-le-Vieil, is inhabited, 

And Virtually governed, by’the Gcu- 
liihoiame Campagnard, the Baron de 
Vandrey—a retired colonel ot cuiras¬ 
siers, whose services under the empiie 
do not prevent his stanch adher¬ 
ence, under the citizen monarchy ot 
My, to the legitimate aud exiled 
Sovereigns of France. Ilis nephew, 
tite Marquis of Chdteaugiron, leas 
addicted to the fallen Bourbons, 
arrives, at the opening of the tale, at 
Mb family mansion in ChAtcangiion- 
le-Bqurg, with certain olectioneeiiug 
WQjeCts, highly displeasing to the 
famon, who resolves vigoiously to 
v fmppse them, and 'accordingly gives 
whole weight of his influence to a 
neighbouring iron -master, M. Grand- 
perrin, also a candidate. The iron¬ 
master has married a second wife, 
a heartless vindictive woman, and 
fitttper mistress of the marquis. She 
'plays an important part in th» clever 
plot, which, although complicated, is 
.perfectly clear. To sketch at any 
length * even „fchc principal of the 
numerous .characters in the amusing 
comedy, wonkl lead u 4 much too far; 
we can ‘barely afford to glance at a 

few of them. On the foremost line— mayor; Bobilier,*a fiery'old justice of 
after the Gentilhomme Campagnard the peace, and devoted vassal of the 
himself, a fine, generous-hearted house of ChUteaugiron; and itabufison, 
veteran, un excellent compound of the-*'' once a sergeant in M. de* Vaaidrey’n 
soldier and, the nobleman, possessed *' regiment, now his game-keeper, must 
Of great good sense and shrewdness, not be forgotten. A festival get up 
and altogether orib of those person-, by Bobilier to* celebrate the tnhrqtds’s 
agra^of whom, whether real or im- arrival at the castle bf ids ttfteratpra, 
on* reaps with pleasure— stirs the bile of Tonsetdat (Sfflas, Who 
ads Madame Bobvalot, or de sera in it a base ad&atkto* Of the ct- 
=wii^t, as she beat; loros t& be d&mts. As president <f ti 


and amiable'daughter, an excellent 
model of a virtuous French lady, 
gracefully and delicately drawn, • is 
married to the Marquis of Ch&teau- 
giron. Tlie mother,* an affected, 
frivolous, rouged, bejewelled dowager 
of fifty, who, through ambition to 
figure at the Tuilcries, has extorted 
from her noble son-in-law a, promise 
that he will adhere to the new order 
of things, is followed from £aris by 
one Pichot, ex-doHc to a notary, also 
a former lover of Mad&me Grand- 
peirin, aud self styled Viscount de 
Langerac. This fortune-hunter has 
managed to worm himself into the 
intimacy of the marquis, and to 
kindle, in the too-susceptible breast 
qi Madame Born alot, a tender flame, 
which he diligently fans Then wo 
liav c a a onng t oinitiy-lawyer, Froide- 
vau\, ah honest, independent fellow, 
and desperate sportsman, who gives 
advice gratis, thinks more of part- 
.ridges than parchments, prefers a 
day’s shooting to a profitable law¬ 
suit, and is consequently as poor as 
he is popular, and, to ail appearance, 
lias veiy little chunoeof obtaining the 
hand oi Mademoiselle Victmiue, the 
ii on-master’s only daughter and 
heiress, a plump little beauty, who 
views Fioidevaux with special favour 
and attrition, and with whom he is 
deeply in love. Amongst the * per¬ 
sonages of a lower class, «*the most 
prominent is Toussaint Gilies, land¬ 
lord of tho Chcvpl Pntriojtc, and son 
ot one of the revolutionary butchers 
of the Reign of Terror; a furidfts 
republican, v ho wfars carmagnole 
and a red cap, inherits his father’s 
hatred of the vilgs aristocrats, and 
prides himself on his principles, and 
on a truonlent and hfimeasurable 
mustache. Amondru, a pusillanimous 



discontented spirits to a popular de- 
mosfujtratiou, to consist in 'burning 
down the triumphal arch ereoted by 
the servile iu&tioo of peace, and in 
hoisting a bran-new tricolored flag 
on the tree of liberty — a poplar 
planted, daring the glorious da3 s of 
July, dos6 to the gate of the mar¬ 
quis’s chateau, but which had long 
since withered into a dry and un- 
sightly maypdle. A number of ba<l 
characters mingle in the crovyd, and 
the demonstration assumes a more 
turbulent and criminal aspect than its 
original promoters had contemplated. 
The outer gate of tiie cfaiUeau is 
forced, and. stones are thrown, 
otoe of which grazes the cheek 
of the Viscount do Langerac, who 
receives the wound, so lie affirms, 
whilst heroically interposing his per¬ 
son between Madame dc Bomalot 
and the showei of missiles. At last 


fire followed him, and he required'*, 
wings to rise higher than the place ; 
he had *atta!nfecL Qjlffree expedients 
offered themselves to him; all equally 
unpleasant. Tq leap from thh pop¬ 
lar —ho would’ inevitably break am 
nock; to slide down the blazing ' 
ivunk—he would reach tlie groufltf 
roasted; to wait till assistance reached 
him—would it arrive in time? If not 
.immediate, the tree would bo on fire 
from bottom to top. 

“ Uudcr such circumstances, tho 
most intrepid might well hesitate, 
audPicardet, although naturally bra^, 
remained for a moment undecided; 
bat when he saw the flag catch firto» 
dose to his feet, ho understood that 
delay was mortal, and heroically 
made up his mind. 'Relaxing fats 
hold, lie glided with lightning velocity 
bom top to bottom or the tree. 

“At the very moment that tin* 


tho marquis arms his servants, and 
repels the rioters, alreadj frightened 
at their own deeds; tho justice of 
peace menaces them with the arizes, 
Froidovanx exerts his influence, anti 
the disturbjuce is nearly at au end. 
when the flames communicate from 
the triumphal arch to the tree ot 
liheity. Toussaint tiillcs, as cap- 
taiu of tho firemen, hurries to ex¬ 
tinguish the conflagration that me¬ 
naces the flag-staff, on wlio-e summit 
Ficardet the blacksmith, another 
zealous member of the democratic 
club, is busy fastening' the trieolorod 
symbol of freedom. Tho following 
scene, one of tne most 'detachable in. 
the book, w$l give a notion of M. do 
Reenard’s lively and pointed style. 

“ The by*»tanders, whether firemen 
or not^ hurried after the captain to a 
Shed adjoining the Town-hall* Some 
of k tbem harnessed themselves to the 
engine, • and dragged it at full speed 
to the scene of the* fire; others seized 
the buckets, -and hastened to fill thorn; 
soon a line, was formed from the well 
jfc the burning tree. Quickly as this 
was done,‘.the progress of the flames 
was* still more rapid, mid Picardet 
soon found his post untenable. On 
fifst percehiug the fire, the sifalth 
had dumbed* wra a frightened cat, to 
ite vwytobflf the 'poplar, at risk of 
Cfrekking the taperiirg stem by the 


smith, bliuded afid suffocated by the 
*-111010, his hair blazing like the* tail 
of a comet, hi-, h uids bleeding*, and his 
clothes torn, rolled upon the ground, 
roaring with pain, a stream « water, 
issuing from $10 engine, aud directed 
by Toussaint G files, inundated Mm 
from head to foot, time, enough* to 
.save a part of his singed locks. 

“ 1 Now that Picardct is put out,* 
cried the* captain of the firemen, 
‘save the tree, of liberty! Come, 
men 1 Steady^pnd with a will!’ 

il As he”spoke, Toussaint Gilt© 
levelled the flexible hose at? the pop¬ 
lar, find his assistants pumped vigor¬ 
ously ; but before a single drop of 
water had reached its destinafe^ 
tlie fiiteiuep saw, with surprise ana 
alarm, the engine rise under thflfar 
hands, and fall heavily on one dma, 
deluging their legs with the whole of 
its contents. AU eyes fixed.theafr— 
selves in astonishment on Jjtf. 
Vaudrcy, who had fallen eamt 
them like a bomb, and wheat IhJV 
lean strength had just performed 1 
feat. The country gentleman «n 
perfectly calm, but his cot ‘ 
was high, and hit, brow moist 
perspiration, as if ae had walke&i 
fast. A few pac® in Ms rip? at 
the faithfid RabnAon,*mqri«ai#» CT 
itk a marital attrtudte^ in out w 
ho grasped it knotted af$dsa|MH& f 
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' fc V imt'jhvz « w<dyng*sanea #®tJi 
lAwH ^ A*?***' fatfto’s 

, v4.^%Jrt^>ified.^i{ee (hat ensued 
wls at last tookoa by Toussaint 

44 4 What means this? 1 he demanded, 
Ida voice trembling with jpge. * 

44 4 It is easy to understand,’ coolly 
pepEsd M. <Je Vaudrey. 

“ 4 Why Have you upset our pump?’ 
* 44 4 '$0 prevent your pumping.” 

(' V 4 Ana why do you prevent our 
pimping ?’ 

t nU 4 ! 4 Because those who. lighted the 
shall not put it out. It pleased 
♦oft to see yonder wooden columns 
bnm, It pleases me to see the poplar 
Rda*©.’ 

/Raise the pump, 1 said the eap- 
Mn’ to his men, with an imperious 
sir. 4 We will see who dares upset 
It again/ 

44 4 And we will see who dares raise 
it, when I forbid! ’ retorted the 
baton, calmly folding 'his muscular 
aims across his vast chest. 

44 A murmur wgs hoard; but no¬ 
body stirred. 

44 4 Cowards! 1 criedTouasaint Gille% 
With a furious glance at his friends; 
* age you all afraid of one man? 1 
% ^ 4 In the first place, there are two 
Of thorn,’ said tin) prudent Laverdun to 
w Ida neighbour, 4 and two wlm are woitli 
teftt "to say nothing of their bionster 
of A dog, who demolishes a wolf with 
wangle bite/ » 

Ton&aint Gules, 1 said the 
hdren, smiling irouicaliy, 4 when an 
officer gives an order, and is not 
obeyed, do you know what he should 

dor 

4 44 *‘I. want none of your advice, 
cried the captain of firemen, In a 
brutal tone. # 

** 4 He should execute/ his order 
himself/ said M. do Vaudrey with 
immovable calmness. 

44 ifr> I will/ said Tonssaint Gitles, 
advancing roughly. But at the very 
tbit he stooped to tahe the 
eagtae, the baton graspM his collar, 


yamm } 

hqUeArthe cltft6hft* el«anfe#a, la 
tine 1 powerful that restraint 

jhhft« w 4 w 4 i . * y ,. 

‘"‘He is strangling the captain I 
"Help jthe captainl 4 exclaimed Several 
of the spectators., 

44 But words wwre dll the help they 
‘offered to their .chief, so greatly wore 
the boldest awed by the colossal 
figure and well-known strength 
and courage of the old officer. 
Gauthcrot the butcher, constitution¬ 
ally brave and pugnacious, was the 
only one who went to his friend’s 
asMatance. Ho rushed- upon M. 
de Vaudrey, when liabussou burred 
bib passage. . 

* 44 4 One to one,’ said the sergeant / 
4 if you w ant a thrashings here am 1/ 
44 You’ve a dog, and a. cudgel/’ 
replied the butcher; “I haw oily 
my fists/ 

“‘True/ 

“With a generosity bordering on 
impiudcnce, Rabussun placed hit 
heavy sti(k iu the dog’s mouth. 

“ * Keep that, Sultan,’ said .he im¬ 
peratively, ‘and don’t stir.’ Then 
turning to the butcher with au air of 
defiance— , 

44 4 Now/ he sajd, 4 are you ready? f ‘ 
44 4 Ready/ replied Gantherot, put¬ 
ting himself on guard, w ith the steadi¬ 
ness of an experienced boxer. 

l * The ciicte which had formed round 
the baron aud the captain, enlarged 
itself to leave space foi the new 
antagonists. After a few preliminary 
evolutions, Gauthcrot assumed the 
offensive. 

44 4 Guard that,’ ho cried, dealing' 
his adv crsa-iy a blow that would have 
floored an ox. Rabasson guarded it 
with his left arm, and repaid it -with 
such a smashing hit in the face, that 
the bold batcher roiled upon the 
ground", blood gushing from bis nose 
and month. 

44 Although Gauaherothadiftmeron* 
"friends amongst tfito rioters, abd al¬ 
though he was then in some sort 
their champion, a rear of hraghter- 
accompanied his overthrow, and. 4$ 
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** *Mf Toussalut titles/ he said, 
* listen tom«. f Yen are a Dad fellow, 
.tootling correction, and *2 undertake 
ifcyawreet ypto* * • 

*■■* * th correct mai’ cried the cap- 
w»< "»ftftg^in», to iaefiteetnaity as a 


conqueror. Popular favour, evwheady 
to abandon a failing herb, te rarefy 
withheld from him who triumph#/ ’* ‘ 
44 At thtemonaori an unexpeotothiw 
cident tocimsed Vbe'eonftunofi W'ffi» - 
steamy scene. BfctUfei'lfy’&e atm*- 



VittnnoL Ijb&ty fire fight bdkaA 
witnessed, Swtaa forgot bis orders, 
dropped the chib confided to Ms care, 
and without & bajdc or other notifica¬ 
tion jtf his intentions,- sprang ftorfously 
upon the person nearest Mm. This 
unlade? individual chanced to be 
Laverdtm die grocer. 

. “ Under any circumstances, the hon- 
* curable vice-president of the Chateau- 
giron club would have been utterly 
unable to contend against a dog as 
big as a lion, and almost as formid¬ 
able; but on this occasion, attacked 
without warning, • and petrified by 
font, he did not even attempt resist¬ 
ance. The consequence was, that in 
less than a second lie lay upon the 
ground, pale as death, and half 
strangled, by the side of hW friend 
Gautherot, who, stunned by Ms tall, 
made no attempt to rise. 

“ Whilst this* occun cd,M dcVandicy 
addressed the following admonition 
to Captain Tousxaint (idles, alio 
strove in vain to escape from hia 
hands.^ 

“ * 1 well know, Mr Innkeeper, that 
you have long been in the habit of 
speaking against me and my nephew, 
and hitherto l have treated your inso¬ 
lence with the contempt it merited 
But though I care nothing tor your 
bark, I shall not allow you to bite. 
Bear this* iu mind. to-day I pardon 
you, hut if you value your mustaches 
and your ears, don’t begin again.’ 

“ Bosaying, M. de Vaudroy destroy¬ 
ed; by an irresistible shock, the equili¬ 
brium of Toussaint (lilies, ami hailed 
him to the ground to keep company 
with (£authored and Laverdun. 

“ Of the five principal members of 
the club, 'three were thus humbled to 
the dust; the fourth, singed like a 
fowl in preparation for the spit, was 
in no condition to show fights Vennot, 
the turbulent chpk of the justice of 
who completed this* politi 


A 
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•nfaftsce-to hfr^mteM iyoa, pfeattit 
it, and it was fonytra-to destroy fijfc* ♦ ' 
“ t it was not dotieon purpose,’ said * 
a bystander, with gredtadBuete'. * * 
“ ‘ We will plant another,’ cried ft , 
voice from the crowds > 
u ‘fn the same -place ? ’ asked 
baron. ■» ^ 

“ ‘ Yes, in the Same place,’ re^ftfi 
the voice. * * 

“ ‘ Then I beg to be Invited to the 
ceremony,’ said M. de Vandrey, '«hk 
imperturbable phlegm; 4 some Of ym 
seem to have very coufnsed notions 
with regard to other peon’s property, 
and I undertake to -complete yoor 
education ’ t 

“ At that moment the poplar, SftljP 
whose heart the dames had fcktfen, 

S |ve a loud crack, quivered above the 
eads of the startled crowd, and broke 
iu the middle The lower half re¬ 
mained erect, whilst the upper portion 
"tell blazmg upon the ruins of tad 
triumphal arch, as, iu a duel, a dtfft- 
perately wounded combatant fittl 
ctpiuug upon tins body of his slain 
foe 

“Tonssamt Gilles, Gautherot, and 
La\ erdun bad alt risen from their 
recumbent attitude, but none Of them 
showed a disposition to reconanenc# 
the engagement. The butcher wiped 
his bleeding muzzle with a cotton 1 
handkerchief, and seemed teeottafo 
with the cud of hu tongue, how many 
teeth be bad left; the grocer, pale as 
lus own tallow candies, examined Rub 
throat with a trembling hand, to make » 
sure that* the fangs of the toolkit 
Sultan had not iienetrated beyond the 
cravat, finally, the Captain gnawed 
his mustache, but dared not manifest 
his fiiry otherwise.” , » *♦ 

This energetic interference of tfed 
baron and his two &idrde‘*camps,*bipted 
and quadruped, and the M of tit 

__ _ .. ... free of libcity, which the <totai»t * 

c$A quintet, had long since abandoned* uuperetitious in spite of ’tbeif repifoty- 


thftneM of battle. On beholding $he 

» iture of their leaders, the rioters- 
at rack other with ft discon¬ 
certed air., 

4 Akssifvr»U&bourgeoisde 'kattau- 
gfamtl said Monsieur de Vandrey, 
looking rented at the crowd with a 
miKftre of calm assurance^md ironical 
oo|tetnpt,-r-‘'l thank you, in »y 


canism, look upon as abadotnen,pnt jNi 
end to the disturbaame. TtadtsftSbufod 
disperse, and M. de Vaudrty «sdM» 
liia aepbfew’s house, where ftawwamnlp 
scene occurs between him add Mafofrm 
de Bonvafot. Then" come** r qhtt Mj f 
and a fire, and ahnnd«a»ft«d'laiaUlMb 
—aome tolerably new in rop|emi,)Mi 
vary pistsajtffo nwatihn,- Wgfo«L 


mihsw’g moan, fat having bornedthe 
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dealing of the baron, subjugate every 
..due. He ^unmasks the fictitious 
‘ viscounty cures his nephew of his 
electioneering ambition, ahd the 
painted dowager of her longing fpr an 
invite to the Tuileries; and adopts 
Froidevaux—whose fatherhadsavod 
his life at Leipsit, and who has ihnself 
picked the baron out of a burning honse 
--as liis sor and heir, thus rendering 
him a suitable husband for the pretty 
Victorine. The story ends, as all 
proper-behaved novels should end, 
with the disconifitme of the wicked, 
pad a prospect of mail} years of hap* 
pines? For the virtuous. In this agree¬ 
able perspective, Madame de Bonvalot 
r is n, sharer. Hav ing, b> the adoption 
t*<rf Froidevdux, alienated the greater 
part of his fortune liom his nephew’s 
qhfldren, the baron is resoh ed to s§- 
cwre them the re\ ers;on of tlieii grand- 
mother’s ample jointnio. But Madame 
de Bonvalot, whose wrinkle* are 
hidden by her rouge, foigets the half* 

, century that has passed ov ei her lit ad, 
and hankers after matrimony. To 


preserve her from it, M. de Vewdrey 
commences a course of delicate atten¬ 
tions , sufficiently marked to prevent 
her favouring other admirers, but duly 
regulated by. thermometer, and war¬ 
ranted never to rise to marrying point. 
And the fall of the curtain leaves the 
humorous old soldier of fifty-five and 
the vain coquette of fifty,‘fairly em¬ 
barked upon the tepid and rose-coloured 
stream of flirtation; he quizzing her, 
she admiring him—shothiuking of her 
w eddiug, he only of hor will. A pew 
and ingenious idea, w orthy qf a "French 
novelist, and which, no. apprehend, 
eould by no possibility have occurred 
to an} other. 

We shall close this paper with a tale, 
appended, as nuke-weight, to the final 
v oiumeof the “ Gentidhomme Oampag- 
uard, and whose brev ity rcc omraeuds it 
f 01 exti action. It is too slioi t and slight 
ft> be a fair specimen ot M. de 
Bernard's powejs, but, as far as it 
goes, itis as v\itty and amusing as an} 
thing he has w litteu. It is entitled— 


\ (OVI 

Towaids the beginning of last 
autumn, amongst a number of persons 
assembled in Doctor Magman^ vv ait - 
Wng room, sat a man of about fort} 
jreare of. age, fair < oiuplexioned, thin, 
pale, with a slight stoop in his 
wbotdders, and altogether of a weak 
and sickly aspect, that would lu\o 
Conviucedapyonehe wasin the house ol 
a physician. On his entrance, tins per¬ 
son, had established himself in a corner 
with an uneasy air, and there waited 
until all the other patients had had 
their consultations. When the Iasi 
had departed, the master of the lions, 
approached him with k friendly smile. 

“ Good morning, Bouchcreau,” said 
fte doctor; “ excuse me for making 
3$jji wait; but my time belongs in 
toe first instance to the sick, and 
X trust you have no such claim on an 
early audience.” 

“The bufferings of the *minc1 are 
worse than those of the body,” said 
the pale man, with a stifled sigh,, 

“Wfiat’s the matter? ” cried the doc¬ 
tor. “ You lookjiaggard and anxious. 
•Surely Madame Boircecrcau is not ill?” 

“My wife, is ia robust health,” 
Bouenerefcu, smiling bitterly. 

- “ Xhm.what is the cause of your 
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imitation ' The mind, say you ? Ifjou 
do not speak, how am J to tell what 
passes in } ours i < ‘ofue, how can I 
serve \ on V ” 

“ My deal doctoii-aid the other, 

• fitting down with a most dejected 
tounteiunoo, “we have known each 
other for tw enly 3 ears. 1 look upou 
) ou as my best ft lend, and iu you 1 
have unbnuted confidence.” 

“Well, well'” .said the doctor— 
“ enough of compliments.” 

“They are not complimontb; I 
speak from my heart. And thestfange 
confesbion I hare'resolved to make to 
you will be sufficient proof of my 
esteem for your character.” 

“To the point 1” cried Magnian 
impatiently. 

“ The fact is .melancholy for me, 

* and’tnay even appear ridiculous. That 
is why I hesitate. Promise me, in the 
first place, never to reveal what I am 
abqnt to toil you.” 

“ The secret of the confessional is 
as, sacred for the physician as for the 
priest,” sajp“Doctor Magniftn gravely. 

Bouchereatl again sighed,. hit his 
lips, dud gazed up at the ceiling. 
“You knovf IJelletier?” he #4ast 
skid, looking piteously at his friend. * 
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“ The captain on the staff? Of 
ccrai' 89 I do. Sanguine .habit, short 
nock, more shoulders than brains, 
organisation of a bull! I have 
always predicted he would die of 
apoplexy." 

“llea'ven fulfil your prophecy!” 

“ You astonish mo! I thought 3 ou 
friends." 

“Friends!" repeated Bouchereau, 
with mingled iron} and indignation. 

“ Qui'dinntre 1 Speak out, or hold 
your tongue I am no (Edipun to 
guess your riddle " 

The impaficnee that sparkled in the 
doctors eyes brought his doleful 
Mend to the substance of his intended 
conle-slon. 

' “ Woll, my dear Magnian,” said 
lie, in au ngit.itoil \o 5 <0, “in two 
words, here is the i.iso: Pelletier 
makes love to mv w ife. ’ 

To conceal a smile, tlu* doctor pro¬ 
truded his under-hp, and • nodded 
his head several times with afioctcd 
gravity. 

“ Who would have thought it lie 
at hist exclaimed. “ J ikw er suspected 
the great dm goon of such good taste 
But are you quite su»a v Husband 
are usualh thi last persons to discover 
those thiugs." 

“ I am only too wne; and you shall 
hear how. jVIy wife i> at Foutaiu- 
bleatt, passing a feu days with her 
mother. The da} before yesterday 1 
happened <0 remark that the key oi 
nj} desk fitted her drawees. Mechan¬ 
ically, 1 opened one of them, and in 
a sort ot ni}stenons pigeon-hole 1 
found .several Jetteis from Pelletier ” 
“The donee >ou did 1 'But why 
open draw era lielougingto your w ife ? ” 
“ It is my right.. Besides, do not 
judge hastily. From the teuor of 
the correspondence, 1 am convinced 
Virginirt’s only tault is to have received 
the letters and concealed the fact from 
*». X am pretty rtnre she has given 
writer no encouragement, and I 
am thorofore much less angry with 
her than with Pelletier. Him I will 
never pardon. A map to whom I 
have thrown open my house! au old 
comrade at Sainte Barbed A'Mend, 
in short; at least I thought him so! ” 
“You forget that one U never be¬ 
trayed but by ogfe’a friends. 1 * 

“ X called upon him yesterday." 


“ I reproached Mm with his shame* 1 
ful conduct. Can you guess his - 
answer ? ” * * 

“ He denied the fact.” . 

“ At first. But .when I showed 
him his letters he saw it was useless „ 
to lie* '•My dear Bouchereau,! he " 
said, in his impertinent maimer: 

* since you know all about it f I wS* 
not take the trouble to contradict you., 
It is perfectly true that I am in k*v% 
with your wile; I have told be® atr . 
already, and I cannot ptomise you. 
that 1 will not tell her so again, for 
very likely S should not keep my pro¬ 
mise. J* perfectly understand my 
conduct may be disagreeable to you, 
but you know 1 am too much the 
gentleman not to accept the fesponsi- 1 
bdity ot my acts and deeds. And if 
ytm feel offended, 1 am at your orders, 
ready to ghe you satisfaction, when, 
w here, and how > ou like.’ ” 

“\cry coo) indeed 1 " said the 
physician, struggling violently to keep 
his countenance “ What' he had the 
effionterv to toll yon that ? " . 

“Wonl tor word” 

“ And what was your answer t ” 
“That be should hear from-me 
short!}. Then 1 left him, ^cetoihg 
iuithei discussion unb<fcomm)af. And 
so the matter stands." ¥ 

The Doctor looked grave. After 
walking once up and down the room, 
his eyes on the ground, his htmds 
behind his back, he returned, to his 
visitor. 

“What shall you do?" he said, 
looking him steadily in the face. * 

“ What do 3 ou adviso ? ” 

“ Such behaviour is very hard to 
put up wfth, but on the other hand, 
t should 1 m‘ sorry to see you engaged 
in a duel with that bull} Pelletier." 

“ A professed duellist,” cried Bon- 
chcreau, Ms eyes opening wider ®d 
udder; “ a man who passes his 
ings in the shooting gallery and fencing 
mm, and has a duel regularly once a 
quarter'" 

“ And} on," said the Doctor with a 
piercing look, “ have yon <*ver fbtttht 
a d«el?" 

“ Never," replied the married mips, 
looking paler even 1 than Ms wot** j 
“ not but that h have had oppertttfifc*. 
ties, but duelling is 
principles.* The ‘Msa or jt 

mood shocks me; it $ fc 4 t£Kt*3 
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stress anomaly is these 


yon bgve no very strong 
llrs to enter the lists?.” 


y W«re I positively outraged, had 

1 *L.« - —*■ - * J. i.1. • 


*thp Visest man cannot answer for 
* himself. But in this instant e, the 

not being so serious, if Pclletu r, 
instead of affecting an arrogant tone, 
Jjad made fhe apologj to which I think 
Thave a* right, and had promised to 
behave better in future, then—all 
jginngfe tonsideied— to avoid scandal 
-’-'don’t 3on think it would have 
been possible and honourable—” 

, “ Not to fight (” uifeiiupted Mag- 
jiian ; * ooi tainly. If j ou go out 

with Pelletiei, ten to one that he bk eds 


Why not pass the winter in the 
South: at Nice, for instance?” - 

“It has already occurred to toe 
that a short absence would be desir¬ 
able, mid I rejoice to find yoa of my 
opinion. But why Nice, rather than 
any other tow 0*8 ” 

“ Tlio climate is extremely salutary, 
especially for a pci son whose chest is 
rather delicate.” 

“ But my chest is very strong,—at 
least 1 hope so,” interrupted Bouche- 
rcan, in an uneasy tone, and trying 
to lead the Doctor’s thoughts. 

“ Certainly; I say nothing to the 
contraryreplied Magnum gravely; 
“ 1 have no particular motive lor my 
advice; but; precaution*, never do 
harm, and it is easier to pi event 
than t me.” 

“ You think me threatened with 


you like a barn-door fowl, and that 
would be unpleasant.” 

“Doctor, von misunderstand me." 

u Not at .ill. And to piove the 
contrary, 3 ou shall not fight, and the 
Captain shall make you a satisfac¬ 
tory apology. .Is uot that what 3011 
want?" 

The Doctor’s penetration* called up 
a faintfiush on the check of the lover 
of pea©*. • 

. “Pelletier is a biute,” resumed 
Magnian, as if speaking to himself. 
“ Staff-officeis have goneially more 
breeding than that. To make lo\ e to * 
tbe wife, well and good; but to defy 
the husband is contruy to all the 
rules of polite sdciety.” 

“ You advise me, then, to let the 


consumption' ” c 1 led Bonchewan, wlfo, 
as has been shown, entertained the 
warmest affection for Number One. 

“ I said nothing ot the soit,” replied 
tlie'phvsk ian, as it re]troaclung him¬ 
self lor hav mg said too much. “ It ) t ou 
want to know why I proposed Nice, 
J will till 3011 if ih fiom a selhah 
motiv e. 1 sliall pi obaldy pass part of 
this winter there, and 1113 sta> would 
be made \ei3 agiet able l>v the society 
ot j om sell and Madame Boueheieau.” 

“ \V ell, w e will see; the tiling may 
be ananged," icpiied Bouchereau. 
And he left the house, 11101 e uneasy 
than lmeuteicd it, for to the ajjptw'- 
heiision ot a duel was supciwdded the 
tear of a dangwons disease, bj which 
he had never befoie conteinplated the 


matter he arranged * ” said Bouthe- 
reau, in an insinuating tone. 

“ Certainly,” replied tlse * phy sician 
laughing, “ and vrhatis more, 1 under¬ 
take the negotiation. I repeat my 
words to-morrow Pelletier shall 
refract his provocation, make 3011 a 
fbtonal apology, and swear never again 
to disturb your conjugal felicity. This 
is my share ot the business; the rest 
concerns you. 

“The lest?” 

“ It is bhe thing to promise, another 
to perform, it would be prudent 
to facilitate the observance of the 
Captain’s vow by a little tour, which 
lor a few months wotid remove Ma¬ 
dame Boneheaeati from the immediate 
vicinity of this military AdOnis. Ills 
keeps hirfi at Paris; you are free. 


possibility ot his being attacked. 

At six o’clock that evening, Doctor 
Magniau entered the Cafo Anglais, 
where he made pretty sure to trad 
Pelletier. Nor was*he mistaken; 
the gallant Captain was there, solita¬ 
rily installed at a little table, and 
dining very heartily,-without putting 
water in his wine. He was a tnlh 
stout, vigorous fellow, square in the 
shoulder, narrow in the hip, with a 
bold keen eye, a well-grown mustache, 
a high completion, and a musoular 
arm; one of those men of martial 
mien Who would seem to have missed 
their vocation if they were not soldiers, 
and wjio&e aspect inspires the most 
presumptuous with a certain re¬ 
serve and*modesty. More doughty 
champions than the cadaverous Boa- 
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eheroau might have, shrank from an profeasiofi woold hi^e lobkedl rmt&'jfe ^ 
encounter with a Hon- of such fonni- as a dangerous competitor.’' 
dable breed. * The physician replied hi this w 

s The physician and the officer sainted old joke, by a raaftcJons smile,* whkSfo* * 
each other cordially, and after ex- lie immediately repressed. “ -» * , '* 
changing a few compliments, took “ At random yon have tonfehe&mfd' - 
their dinner at different tables. They on the raw,” he said, after ‘amoments" 
left the coffee-house at the same time, silence. “ Shall I tell you the strange, „ 
and meeting at the door, walked arm I might say the monstrous idea thatv 
In arm along the boulevard, in the di- has just come into my head?” * * 
section of the Madeleine. “ Pray do. I am rather partial tort 

*“ Well, Doctor,” said Pelletier jo- monstrous ideas.” ' 

cosely, “ ha\e you found me what I * “It occurred to me that far the hup 
have asked you for at least ten times* terest of tuy reputation, I ought*to 
a pretty woman—maid or widow, fair wish the projected duel to prove fatal 


or dark, tali or short, all one to me— 
tffco will consent to make me the liap- 
fSes&of men, bv nniting her lot with 
mine? T ask only a hundred thous¬ 
and crowns: you must own 1 am 
modest in my expectations.” 

“ T(k» modest! yon an* worth more 
than that.” 

“ You are laughing at m of" 

‘iJNot at‘all; besides the momeut 
would be ill chosoa to test, lor I haxe 
a serious affair on handy Bondierenu 
has commissioned me to speak to 
you.’* 

“And yon call that a serious af¬ 
fair?” said tlic Captain, laughing 
scornfully. 


to Bouehemiu.” > 

“Why so?” inquired the offi^r, 
with some surprise. 

“ Because if you don’t kill him. in 
less than a year J slrall have the cre¬ 
dit of his death.” 

“ I don’t understand. Are a ongoing * 
to fight him?" 

“ Certainly not; but I am Iris phy¬ 
sician, and as mu.1i, resjionsible for 
his existence in the eyes ot the vast 
number of persons who expeht medical 
science to gi\e siek men the health 
that natiue refuses them. Therefore, 
as Bonchereati, according to t all an-, 
pearume, lia' not a year to liya y - .- 

“What’s the miiltor with Tiim?" 


“ A matter that can only end in 
bloodshed, appears to me desming 
of the epithet," said the Doctor, with 
assumed grax ity. 

.“ All! M. Boucherean thirsts for my 
blood ? ’’ cried Pelletier, laughing still 
louder; “ hitherto, 1 took him to be 
rather herbivorous than camivermis. 
And with what sauce does he ]u*oj»ose 
to eat me—sword or pistol ?” 

t J He loaves you tlie choice of 
arms,” replied M. Magninn, with na¬ 


med Pelletier, opening his great eyes. 

“ Consumption replied the l»oC* 
tor, in a <ompassionato tone, “a 
chronic disease—quite incurable 1 I 
was about sending him to Nice. We, 
physicians, as you know, when wo 
li.n c exhausted the resources of metU- 
cinn ¥>end our patients to the wafers 
or t< tile South. If nothing happens 
to him the day after to-morrow, he 
shall sot out: God know s if he will 
ever return.” 


perturbable seriousness. “ Oonsumptix e! Ire who is Always 

“ It’s all one to me. T told him so as sallow as Debureau.” 


already Let me ace: to-morrow l 
breakfast withjnmie of my comrades : 
it is a sort flf regimeutal feed, and 1 
should not like to miss it, but the day 
after to-morrow, Pm your liiau. ,W ill 
that do?” . 

“ Perfectly. Tho day after fo-iuor- 
row, seven in the morning, at the en¬ 
trance of the forest of Viiwaiuues.” 

“ Agreed,” said the Captain, fami¬ 
liarly slapping his companion's arm 
with his largo brawny hand. .“So 
. you meddle with duelling, DogjKor ? I 
should lfa\ e thought a maJFof your 


“Complexion lias nothing to do 
with it.” W 


“And you think he is in danger?T 
“ I do not give him a year tolive; 
perhaps not six months.” 

The two meu w .dked some distance, 
silent and serious. } >* 

“tfes, Captain,” said the Doctor, 
breaking the pause, “wo ratty look 


ipou poor Boucheroau ns a dead 
iven setting aside the risk tie, inontu 
rom your good blade.* 
nouths <ug» past, h& wifwjnay think * 
ibout a second husban^. wjl^ 
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fee a charming little widow, and 
will not wont for admirers.” * 

Pofletier cast a sidelong look at his 
companion, hat the Doctor's air of 
perfect simplicity dispelled the sus¬ 
picion his last words had awakened. 

“ If Bouchereau died* lus wife 
would be rich?'' said the Captain, 
musingly, but in an interrogative 
tone. 

“ Pestc!'' replied Magnian, “7011 
may say that. Not one hunched 
thousand, bnt two hundred thousand 
egrowns, at the very least.” 

“ You exaggerate 1 ” tried the Cap- 
f tain, Ms ewes suddenly sparkling, 

‘■Easy to taleulatc,” saidMagnun 
confidently—“ Madame Botu.hei eau 
inherited a hundred thou,and ha nos 
from her father, she w ill*ha\ e a hun¬ 
dred qpd fifty thousand limn her mo¬ 
ther, and her husband will leave her 
thyee hundred arid fifty thousand 
more: add thal up.” 

“ Her husband’s foitune is sutured 
to her, then, bv marriage coiittact >v 
inquired PelJetrei, who had listened 
with rapidly increasing interest to his 
companion’s enumeration. 
f “ Every sow,” replied the phy siciau, 
soiemMy. 

The't%vo words were woitli an 
hour's oration, and with a person 
whom he esteemed intelligent, M. 
Magnian would not have added an¬ 
other. But, remembering that the 
Captain, ao he had said a few hours 
before, was more lichly endowed 
with shoulders than with brains, he 
did not fear to weigh a little heavily 
Upon an idea from w'hicli ho expected 
a magical result. 

“ For you,” he jestingly' resumed, 
“who have,the bump of matrimony 
finely developed, here would be a 
capital match. Young, pretty, ami¬ 
able, and a fortune of six hundred 
thousand francs. Though, to be sore, 
if you MU the husband, you cau hardly 
expect to marry the widow.” 

Pelletier.forced a laugh, which ill 
agreed with the thoughtful expression 
his physiognomy had assumed 5 then 
he changed the conversation. Ceprtain 
that, he had attained his end, the 
Doctor pleaded a professional visit, 
and left the Captain upon the boule- 
*^ard, struck tp the very heart by the 
hundred thousand francs of the 
' future widow. 


Without halt or pause, and with the 
furious velocity of a wounded wild- 
boar, Pelletier wcut, without help 
of omnibus, from the Madeleine to 
the Bastille. When he reached tlie 
Porto St Martin, his determination 
was already taken. 

“Without knowing it.” he thought, 
“ the Doctor has giyon me excellent 
advice Fight Bouchereau! not so 
stupid. 1 should kill him; I am so 
uulucky! and then how could 1 reappear 
befoie Virginia V The little t oquotte 
■views me with no indifferent eye; and 
luckily I have made love to her for the 
last three mouths, so that w hen the 
grand day comes, bhc cannot suppose 
1 Jove her for hei money. Kill Bou- 
choreau 1 that woiM be abhUici. Let 
liiai die in his bed, the deal man—d 
‘-Jiall not prevent it. 1 shall have 
plenty of fighting with my rivah>, as 
soon «is Ins wife is a widow. Six 
bundled thousand francs' They’ll 
Huong about hoi like bees rqgnd 
a hoptw-pot. Bnt let them take 
care, Ini hist 111 the field, and not 
tin* man to let them walk oven my 
body.” 

The follow ‘mg morning, long before* 
the consultations had begun, the Cap¬ 
tain stiode into Magnum's leception 
room. 

“Doctor,” said he, with military 
frankness, “ what y 011 said y eatexday 
about Bom hen au's llbicss, has mode 
me seriously inflect I cannot fight 
a man who lus only six months to 
liv 0. Suppose I w ound him. a hurt, 
of which auothei would get well, 
might be mortal to one 111 his state of 
health; and then 1 should reproach 
myself, all my life, with having killed 
anoldtiicud frn a mere trifle. I>id 
he toll y ou the cause of our quarrel V 'l 

“.No,” replied Hie Doctor, who, in 
his capacity oi negotiator, thought 
himself at liberty' to lieu 

“ A few hasty words,” dhid Pelletier, 
deceived by Maguiau’s candid air; 
“ in fact, 1 believe I was in the wrong. 
You know I am very hasty; k propos 
of some trifle or other, I was rough to 
poor Bouchereau, and now 1 am sorry 
foi it. ln^ahort, I have had enough 
duels to be able to avoid one without 
any body suspecting a white feather 
in my wing. So if you will advise 
Bouchereau.to let the matter drop, 1 
give you carte blanche. Between our- 
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selves, I think he will not be sony 
for it.” 

11 You may find yourself mistaken, 
Captain,” replied the Doctor, with ad¬ 
mirable seriousness; “jesteiday Bou- 
eherean was much exasperated< al¬ 
though of peaceable habits, he is a 
jierfect tiger when his blood is up It 
appears that you hurt hib feelings, aucl 
unless vou make a formal ajiology-" 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Pelletier, 
*• it is not much in my way to apolo¬ 
gise, alid this Ik the hist time, 
but with unsold friend, 1 will stretch 
a poiut. I would rather make con¬ 
cessions than have,to nptoach niv- 
self heieaitei Shall we go to Bon- 
cheieau ?” 

1 Let ns go,” said the Doctoi, who 
could li ully help smiling 4 o see how 
the voice of interest inelilhd sensibi¬ 
lity and humanity into the heait of a 
professed duellist 

When Magmau and the ofllccr en- 
teied his diawmg-roOm, Bouelieieau, 
who had not shut his e\ es the w hole 
uiglit, expeiieiiceil all the mmis, items 
oi the enminil to whom sentemeol 
death is read But the fit *t winds 
spoken jestoi e*d fiuichly to hi' blood, 
lor a moment tuv.cn in his' i ms Hie 
Captain made' the most explicit and 
formal apology, and lctned after 
shaking the hanel of liisold tunnel, who, 
overioywl at hs i scape, did not show 
ldnifeelf veiy. exae t mg . 

“ Doctor, iou are a sorceitr' ” 
cried Bouchereau, as soon as lie lound 
himself alone witji the physician, 

• “ 11 is almost pat t oi my profession, ’ 

replied Magman laughing. “ How¬ 
ever, Uio teirlble affan is ne.nly ar¬ 
ranged. 1 have done my share 1 ; do 
yours When Khali you set out tor 
the south ? ” 

The satisfaction depleted on Bou- 
chereau’h phsiognomy vanished, and 
was i('placed by sombie anxie*ty. 

“Doctor,” said he, in an altered 
voice, 44 you must tell me the truth; 
I have i evolution to hear my sen¬ 
tence with calmness; my chest is 
attacked, is it not?” 

* 44 You mean your head.” 

44 My head alno > ” cried JSonchoreau, 
positively green with terror. 

“You are mad*,” said thoDoctor, 
shrugging his bhoulders; 44 1 would 
willingly change my chest for yourt,.” 

44 Ydh deceive me. I cannot for¬ 


get what ^heaped you yesterday, t 
ooughed all night long, and I have a 
pain between my shoulders which I 
never perceived before.” 

44 All fancy! ” 

“ J (pel what I feel,” continued 
Bonchorean gloomily; 41 1 do not four 
death; but I confess that 1 could not, 
without regret, bid an eternal adfott, 
in the piime of life, to my wite and. 
family It L my duty to be cautioua 
tor tneir bake, d not tor my ow it In 
stead of wilting to Virginia terrettufh 
home, I will join her atFontainblcatt, 
and stall at oikc for Nice ’ 

“(So,” said the doe ten, u the jour¬ 
ney cannot hurt j ou ” 

1 But du vou tlunk if will benefit 
me * ” 

“ Without a doubt.” 

“ It is not too l.ito, then,’to combat 
this tru'Utful malady ’ 

“• Uli, you atc not very t«ir gone,” 
said Magellan uomcalh “I shall 
be at Nut my self in less than six 
we< j ks, so that ion aie sure to be 
attend'd In a phisiciui in whom yon 
have confidence, it, contrary to’'all ‘ 
pi ob.iluliti, your state of health re- 
,pmes it ’ 

flu* tw o friends patted the Doctor 
laughing at his patient’s fours, the 
path nt imagining himself in imminent 
penl, anel almost doubting whether it 
w onld not lia\ e been better to InJl by 
the tcmble sword of Captain Pelletier 
than to ling< r ami expire*, m the Soviet 
of his age upon an inhospitable foreign 
slioie lu two dais, Bouihcreca, 
haunted 1\\ lus funereal \islons, hud 
taken out his passpoit, arranged his 
afiaus, and completed his prepara¬ 
tions. fretting into a post-tliaise, lie 
made his unexpected apixarance at 
Fontmnblean, and, exciting his ma- 
utal authority to an extent be hud 
never pieiiously ventured upon, he 
carriesl off his w r ile, stupifted by sttfcb 
a sudden decision, and greatly vexed 
to leave Paiis, which Pelletier’s lan¬ 
guishing jrpistles had latnly made her 
find an unusually agreeable residence. 
By the end of the week the husband 
and wife, one trembling for his lifts, 
the othi»r regictting her admirer, ar¬ 
rived at Nice, where', towards jtbf 
close of the autumn, they were johfos 
by l)r Maguian, whir thus show# 
himself sompulouslt exact in the m* 
filmcat of his promise, " 
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M seeing of th^wmnth trf Vi t&^JpSb# retailed 

feJtowi»g< the tragedy «f 4^r> from Nice,? replied pelfcitSef, with a 
«i vm paefiwmed «t the Zlfo- roeewftd. air. 

Vjffgaatk) Th&nks to the j^gag “She 3uw beO» «t Pals a fort- 
of JladeiiKdahUe wiiher njglit” 


'taleat of Madc^odi^e IMbol, tmxr 
mpaiM otc wae» . 
tfe»<fc«ar*A# cravd«$ k * Ip tfroigcn* 
thhe/ihe ^t-boodbamg, C&Hw*- 
Ppotter. #5spp$H#»ie4 by loans plus* 
terCrs of the same kraney, talked 
loud, laughed ditto, Mticised the 
actor* awTapeotatorsi, and disturbed 
«H }$$ neighbours, without any one 
V*A ring te'call him to order; so 
pfcWTSriful, in certain oases, is the in • 
waeuce of an insolent look, a fero¬ 
cious mustache, and an elephantine 


After cxaniiuiug with his opera 
glass every corner of the theatre, 
from tlw? pit to the roof, the Captain 
at last caught bight of a group, 
sntogly installed in a comfortable box, 
which at once fixed his attention. 
It consisted of Monsieur and Madame 
Bouchereau, in front, and ot Doctor 
Magnian, .seated behind the lady. 
Tire appearance and attitude ot these 
three persons were characteristic. 
With his usual pallid complexion 
and unhappy look, liis eyes adorned 
with a pair of blue spectacles—a new 
embellishment, which lie owed to an 
imaginary ophthalmia — the pacific 
husband whiled away the uitr'mU by 
the study of a play-bill, wide li he aban¬ 
doned when the curtain rose, to l»e- 
atow his deepest attention <>u the* 
actors, even though none but the in¬ 
ferior characters were on the stage. 
Madame Bouchereau tiifledwith an 
elegant nosegay, whose peifume she 
frequently inhaled, and whose crimson 
flowers contrasted so well with the 
fairness of her complexion, as to 
justify a suspicion that thcie was 
some’coquetry in the inumruvie ex¬ 
ecuted with such apparent neglige iho 
"L eaning back in her chair, she tre- 
quetvtly turned her head, the better to 
hear Maguian’s enyling and lyilf-w tam¬ 
pered icmarkx. The husband paid no 
attention to their conversation, and did 
not seem to jremaik its intimate and 
confidential character.' 

“ Who is it you have boon looking 
at for the last quarter of an hour/” 
'fcquii ed one of the (’apt ain’s comrades, 
j At your old flame, Madame Bou- 
•’ChctoauV I thought you had forgotten 
dlar long ago.” 


“"Does pdt Boucherefq. look very 
ill? ’jThe"'southern climate has not 
done hup nmeh good. lie Is twice as 
pale as before he went. Boor Bofi- 
clicreaii 1 ” * 

“Hal ha!” laughed the officer, 
“ have you been gulled by the story 
of the decline^ That is really too 
good.” 

“What is too good?” asked the 
Captain abruptly. 

“ The trick that rogue Magnian 
played Bouchereau and you; for if I 
may' judge from your astonished look, 
you also have been mystified.” 

“Berton, you abuse my patience,” 
said Pelletier in a surly tone 

“ Wolves do not eat one another,” 
replied lierion laughing; “ so let us 
talk without anger. The story is 
thi&-—all Paiis, except yourself, has 
been laughing at it for a week 
past. It appears that on the one 
hand, although no one suspected it, 
the aforesaid Magnian w r as’jn love 
with Madame Bouchereau, and that 
on the othci, finding himself threat¬ 
ened viitli a pulmouan complaint, fie 
thought it advisable topass the winter 
in a w.uni climate. What did the 
areh-sdiQiuer‘/ Jio persuaded Bou- 
cheroau that it was he, Bouchereau, 
whose chest was affected; sent him 
off to Mice with liis^wetty wife, and, 
at his leisure, without haste or liuny, « 
joined them theie. You ha\ e only to 
look at them, as they Mt youder, 
to guess the damn moil of the history. 
The appropriate Libel for their box 
would be the title of one of Paul de 
Kock's last novels; la Femme T le 
Man, ft CAmant. Magnian is a cun¬ 
ning dog, and lias veiy ingenious 
ideas. Fearing, doubtless, that the 
husband might lie too clear-sighted, 
lie thieatened liiiu with an ophthal¬ 
mia, and made him w car blue spec¬ 
tacles. (’level, wasn’t it/ and a 
capital story?” 

“ Cliainjing, delightful'” eried the 
Captain, with a smile that resembled 
a gnashing of teeth. 

The tragedy was over. I)r Mag¬ 
num left Ills box; Pelletier followed 
his example. The next minftte the 
two men, met in the lobby- 





' law,}/ * , • 

“ ttectosfc •*. vtcri «rt$ yohy* Said 

tho,otftrer Hterttly." *< s » , • * 

“ Two, if you Ufte, Captain,* 1 vr«i 
Maguia»’& jwrW it* idy.- 
“It appears, tint iu spite o i yoraf 
prognostic*, Boucltereaii is in porfrct 
health,’! t 

“ Voutfriez-tiouS qtf'M wottrfHt 
•Wouhlyou have him tile ?” said the 
Doctor, parudying with a comical 
emphasis the rielhen <»f Joauny, Who 




■The part''if ttti ftnforftHMlto ai(i '• 
my gifted WvaJ to «o ‘hufttfl&tiwg, that? 
l*eBelEier% A^ityprovfclketkhis stotfittg* 
lya jfenl gyqdnd of bomplajnfr, aha " 4 
loott^oning' the mane w ’ Madame 
IkMicltereatt., The IJoctrti*' 

Imrewerio, audlisfcened to the offiaeflfa* 
defiance With the atone tranquil 
whi< h had previously played upon his 
countenance. 

“ My dear Captain,” he said, “"at 


had takeu tlic part of the father of this Moment you would ■particularly 
the lioratii. Jik,e to pass your Rood sWbrd throng^ 

“I know B > on are excellent at a mv body*, or to lodge a ball in iny fisc 
joke,” retorted JVlIetier, aaIiosi* for, in < < inside ration of our old? 
\ex.ition was rapidly turning to fi iondship, L presume yon-aouhl spare 
anger; “hut >ou know that 1 am mv head. You shall ha\e the oppor- 
not accustomed to sene as a hutt tunitA, if \ on positiu-l\ insist upon it. 


Jle good enough to 


'•criouslv. 


Is it tine that Horn In reau was neiir 
in danger ?” 

“ In gieit danger, on the eontraiy. 
Was In* not about fighting ai.ii,' ' 

“So that when von sent him to 
Nice-V ‘ 

“ It was to pn’oent the duel \s 
a ph\su i in, Iwatihoui the in »lth 
nt uia tlieuts; and it wasim dot' to 
piesi ne liouiliere.m hum x our sword, 
which is said to ben teriible mahd\ ” 
“One ot width a on A\ih peril ips 
lnw to eure vnursilt betore \in 
Jong,” oxduiim 1 tin 1 Captain, tom- 
jilehlv extispi riled bv the I)<m tin « 
(ihiIucsn, “The idiot Horn lieu m 
m tv die ol tear, or ot unv thhig else 
l certain!,! shall not do him tin* 
honour to meddle with him , hut a on, 
mv friend, s»> skilled in shaiji iests, I 
shall he glad to see it \oiir valour 
i ipials your wit. 


fiiondship, i presume yon would spare 
mv head. You shall ha\e the opjior- 
1 mills, if a ou positiu-D insist upon it. 
lint if you kill me, who still arrange 
tour mairiage Aiith Madeiuoisello 
NaiiteuiD ’ 

Pelletier staled a* his ad\ oi’sary 
Aiith an astonished look. Ailiicli re- 
iloiilili'il the Dim tops good humour. 

“ ho i- Mademoiselle Nantenll V” 
he at last sank his mice iiiAoluntarlly 
sol telling. , 

“ An ami ihle heiress horn 1 attend, 
dthouah die is in pistoit liexltli; Aiho 
his iwo bundled thousand frano in 
possession, as much more in perspec- 
tiu*. and who, if an intelligent fiiond 
undertook the negotiation, would Con¬ 
sent, I think, to bestow her hand 
and tort tine upon a good-looking 
h lh>w like Aoursi It.' 

*■ Coiitoiiiul tliis M igukind ” said 
tin (’apt tin, taking the Doctor* arm, _ 
“ it is impossdile to tie angij av itfi * 
him.” 


\v)L. 1AI. X T 0 I'CCT \\i\. 
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Befi$ariu*i~~ Was he BUnd f 


£M*T, 


bkusaritts,—was he bund ? 


.The name of Bcliaarina is more ge¬ 
nerally known through the medium of 
the novel, the opera, and the print- 
shop titan by the pages of history. 
Procopius, Gibbon, and Lord Mahon 
have done less for his universal popu¬ 
larity than some unknown Greek ro¬ 
mancer or ballad-singer in the middle 
ages. Our ideas of the hero are inv o- 
Inntnrily connected with the figure ol 
a tall old man, clad in a ragged man¬ 
tle, with a stout staff itt hi*, leti hand, 
and a platter to receive an oholn*, in 
Ilia right, accompanied by a fair boy 
grasping Ins tatteied gaiments and 
carefully guiding his step*,. 

We shall now venture to investi¬ 
gate the relationship between the Bc- 
Jisarins of romame, and the Beli‘*ami*, 
of history; and we believ e w e shall be 
able to prove that the historical hero 
died in lull possession of his right 
several centuries before the birth ot 
his blind namesake, the hero of ro¬ 
mance ; that he w as not mure dim tly 
related to the unfortunate sufterer, 
than our disicputable acquaintance 
Don Juan ol 111" opei.i, was to the 
gallant and presumptuous J)ou Juan 
of Austria, the heio ot Lepamo, and 
that lu short, as we sav in Scotland, 
theto waa no connexion but the name 
In this ease, however, the connexion 
has proved a pretty close one; for a 
noble, accomplished and accmaU 
English historian, Lord Mahon, in his 
4t Lite of Belisarius” has eonsideied it 
strong enough to advance a plea of 
identity between tin* warrior of Lis¬ 
ton and the beggar of romance. 

Such an authority renders the la- 
boui of brushing the dust from a few 
volumes of Byzantine Chronicles to 
us u a not ungrateful task, ” and 
one that w e hope will not prove en¬ 
tirely without interest to «our readers. 
Our object is to re-establish the truth 
of history, and to restore to some 


Greek Walter Scott of the middle 
ages the whole merit of constructing 
an immortal tale, which foi centuries 
has tinged the stern annals of tlio 
Eastern empiic with an unwonted 
colouring ot pathos. Lord Mahon 
has so fairly stated liis case, that wo 
believe his candour has laid criticism 
to *leep, and hib rnuleis have guue- 
l.il'v adopted lus opinions., 

Hie liutli is, the Belisarius ofhis- 
tory, the bold and splendid geneial of 
.Justinian, is a hero of the Homan em¬ 
pire, of tlu* Eastern or Byzantine 
empiic, it youplca-e, but still histori- 
callv a Jloman lieio. Now, on the 
other hand, the B< lisarinsof lomame, 
tli" vispujnf a noble victim ot impc 
jini iiigi.ilitudc, is acieation oi Gieek 
gc nins, nf modern Gm k genius, <f 3 mi 
prrit r adding the depm niting epithet, 
but nil ot Gieek genius placid Ul its 
miclv itig opposition to Homan power. 

1\ c must now introduce to our 
nadds the Belisarius ot lurtoiy as 
lieieallv lived, acted, and siifieied. It 
is not neiev*.iiy tor tin-, pmpose <0 
H>(ile lus military exploit*, They 
aie de*ciilusl m the inuuoital page# ol 
Gibbon, and minutely detailed in the 
«u urate* biography by Lord Mahon. 
It will snlfiit lor onr purpose to col¬ 
ics t a tew authentic sket< lies ot lus 
personal conduct and .haiactor, and 
some anecdotes of his style of living, 
iiom the works ol liis seerdan Pro¬ 
copius, the last elas-it Gi *ek writer, 
and an historian ol no mean merit. 

Belisarius was born in the city of 
Germania, a motiopolitau see 011 the 
frontu i’s of the Thracian and Illyrian 
nations.* 'Finis, though stric tly speak¬ 
ing lie was neither a Homan nor a 
Gieek, he considered himself, and 
w as e onsideml by his contemporaries, 
a Homan. The dialect of the inha¬ 
bitants of Thrace and Illyria in sup¬ 
posed stilj to possess a representative. 


* Procopius de Hello Vandnlico , lib. 1 . c. 11. Gi linos (vot. vii. p. 101. note e) says 
that he could not find the Germania, a metropolis of Thrace, mentioned by Alcmamii, 
in any civil or ecclesiastical lists of the provinces and cities. Alemanni’s authority 
may be found in Notkice Grceeorum EptMopatuum,where Germania is the sixty-seVenth 
metropolitan see dependent on the Patriarch of Constantinople.—(Cb<ii»tf« de qficiis 
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Iu the modern Albanian, but m the 
time of vfuBtminn, tbe laugn tgc ot the 
highti i1 ism h in tht uties was Latui, 
uid thuc cm Ik no doubt that lich 
warns spoke both Litm and Gmk 
with «qua! fluoncj Ab far as nu 
was tomerned, it son ms, bow cm 
tolerably certain that hi was mm< 
closely albert m blood to Scandoibug 
and Mi mulls th m to Si ipio m Hp i 
mirumrt is As hi wns 1 in m of nulc 
and finnly hi btvnun an ofhea of 
the wnpoidl guild it m i nh a$e * 
His t ill ftnrt # vidimus fi nm smooth 
mil lnndsomi fuc, punt 1 to i 
sinoothi r tougtu 11 aim md < cjn ibli 
disposition and i stout hint mull 
him tin kh mm to me ripidlym 
flit It>tnin stniii kuowhnglv is 
cailyj i tin \i u >2(> hi ipp ns hi i 

lu_,himbtaiv i until utd t Liki Mul 
bonne li to iihom In b us somi h 
simbluK^ m piisonil iliuijtu In 

strmjlu n< d luspisUmu it i mil In 
nuin ii r th» l ill \.nt mini tin 
Ik nit it til tivmu* oi tin I mpu^ 
I hind it tlumji slu m-. i hue i 
shun as tin Din hiss Suili utd 
u In n u {tli d n >t so mo 1 st it u v < 
O'dn to hii tin buidss tufin 
Jt w is th tishion it th Hoi si 
/rnirls 1 ( i nst lutmoplt (lining tin 
i igu oi lush urn to m<umj_,c bu 
iniian usi^. s tn mihtuv illut 
lluss u % fiom the i umtiv ot tin 
Gipuh ituiissuis tiom Vinunn 
and the ininnt si its of tin Goths 
and light i naliv bum tin unions o< 
CUpit d In tin Huns wm tin 1 ivounti 
bodnsot tinps 1 he vnun., inblis 
of tin Item in cnipin id>pfi I tin 
nnifoi ms of tins ngunmts non Ion* 
bur ml ml amour, aid tight in th* i 
g mm nts mil m \ <n comb su ntliil to 
iu\i it thin jk Bbons m tin modi st 


equipments of the old Roman dragoons, 
or of the modem legionaries whose 
ranks weie office led by moc pro- 
yiumli 

lhi reasons whnli compelled tbe 
impend government to prefer foimgn 
inertenains to native troops were 
Insert it htst on puneiphs of internal 
polio), and at list on absolute neces¬ 
sity Augustus learid the Roman 
senitors and knights Constantine 
ha i not the me ins ot paying foi good 
Roma i aolilu rs aud .In dim iu couid 
not luu forth 1 i sufhmut munbu of 
suit ibli rt i mts unong tin i itwi ns of 
his nidi cMirnlid empne The 

pivot ot the idministj ifiou ot Ira- 
puial lloui is ot Impnrd Bn tain,* 
w is tin tnasmv njt the Iloise- 
fluids I hi ti\ts jiuil by the 
>iti/ ns 1 lied tint tri isurv but a 
'•oldie i wh iMRipt bom taxition, 
t insupuntly it bu i m a measure of 
univ outline nuissitv ou the part 
t tin It >m m govunmi ul to picveot 
uti ms i si ipm_ thiu hnanml bur- 
rt i- i>\ buonmig solduis Had the 
i iii/ius g d }> >ssi ssion of inns, Rome 
< nlil not luu ii imimid i despotism 

On the othu hind the system ot 
hi m tut is mult ud it lKctssaiy 
l > pi >cim nuJit uy uunits of a dc- 
iu ot physiril st length in ibovo 
th avm H i stand ud ot maukmd. 
M hm tin pupuhtum oi tin mi line 
hid bun dividid nno two widely 
ipuitul souil chssis of weablnr 
(ili/i ns and pom iultiv vtois suts, Or 
lives tlu supply ot ku uits tiuuished 
1 v tin mil st pm turns ol tlu euipue 
bu nmi v > i v mb ill I lu d m n t r of 
employing toiei„n baibimns, who 
i »mum d isol ut d imuht au innumer- 
nli populition md mm undid by 
hundiids of walkil towns, manned 


Maito I'rrlitia d Aula (on^mttHOjfdittna,x> UK), f<1 Pans) It is probable that 
the city Gtrinam ot the 1 dif icf ol Procopius (iv t) is the' sann is Germ am*. 
There was a fort m its teratory, tilled Gcimas De Lhf in 4 Germanss if 
still a tavoi i ite e< dosi wtu il nanu with the Greeks * 1 here is a place on the Gulf 
ot Corinth, in the t< rutory of Megara, with splendid remains of the military archi¬ 
tecture of an a u lont buigli, now called Porto Geimano, the aneient Kgasthenm— 
{Leal t's I raids m Noi than Or rt.vol i p 405 ) Herodotus mentionsGermanu, 
i « in tn agru ulturil luhi ot Perm ins m the time of Cyras (f 10 ,125 ) These 
various Gtnuaus and Germamans can hardly be blood relitions of cm Germany or 
Deutschland 

* Lord Mahon'i Life oj Belisai tut, p. 3 Prcnofitui de Bello Vat d u. 6. 

f Ptooapiue de Ikllo Peretco, l 12 Clinton « Posit Jhmant. From this time 
Procopius was the official secretary of Belisanus. 
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by their own municipal "guards, was 
evidently Ices than that ot entrusting 
legions of slaves -with aims, and 
teaching them habits of combination 
and discipline The senile wars, 
which inflicted a moital wound on the 
Republic, would have been it new oil, 
and would probably hove soon d< 
etrojed the Rmpue * 

Tfc is customuy w ith Instomns to 
dlseomse on the impoluv ot tfi< 
Homan einpeiois in emploinig Ini 
banan meieenaues but th< i i< t is 
that then illumes did ntit lduiit ct 
tht u pur< h ism * tlx lliewh 'mil sim w > 
requited foi the srr\ui any whin 
bin imoii-, the baihimns llie sts 
ten icituulv m wued adum d>b foi 
the i upend government Jt uplxid 
the tyianna ot tin C isus ami tin 
* ten nr ot the Romm urns foi mon 
than a thousand vc ns uid it mijit 
halt mideud Ronu nmmitil I id 
she not committed mih ide 
If the svstem i< db be s > hid as K 
is often rcpiiescnt< d it sums sti mu 
th it it should have buu ad »j ted 
with all its auipi il< etions n Jintish 
luiln Rnt the tiutk !■» this, tin 
nunci uies of the 11 mini nirm 
wue moi< futhful ti thui eonti i t 
tliai the mipiuns It is l»\ s>\< 
rugns uidmuiistiis it '-lit* not bv 
genei ds ot me i a u u u s tint i mpiit - 
Me piepned foi dediuetnn Out 
Indian empue is ilwm m gu dir 
elangei fion iconeeiti IJ uiu n usciii- 
taiy oi a toehsh (»ovunor ,nui d 
than fiorn a lebclhoi ot the mtiv 
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troops If ota adrainibfciatoon be only 
as wise as that ot Impend Home, 
some what moie aud a gieat deal 
less avanctouh, there sums no uason 
why a lijifish goveminent shonld rule 
at Calcutta foi a shoitei period than 
a Roman one at Const intmople lhc 
1 iws of Rome still tuimvc m the 
com Is of pistn t of the gieitu pait ot 
Liuope the spmt of the Roman Re 
jmtiln bicithes, at the present hom, 
in lull entigi ni the Pipil councils, 
and hi we t<> suppose thittlu insti¬ 
tutions ot a nioic ( itholn pluliu 
thopv, m the pioi,r<s«j ot develop¬ 
ment undei the Hiitisli constitution, 
m lesscxpabh ot icepuiiiir, uiiubei 
cut utility > 

I hi a.,e oi Bells inns wt deeply 
lndmeit with the mditiuv spiut of the 
middle iges itid Billsums w is Sun 
s li is piuud >1 his we pphshnniifs 
is i dicing hoisonin, i ,mod Juki 
and i sto it bownn m i »i his mill 
tuv sei net < iv illv w is the 
ftumrifi poitmn ol the nun mills 
dn uid Ik sh mil in the mvidion- 
ti nipt fe It t n ml mtiv l lie he tsi me n 
w i« sin it In d m comple li stul and 
‘lien helmets hie tst pi des uid lnelds, 
win i ipiiuliibh (\iii to tin ships 
cl tin l’etsnns who duw th u bow 
stun s to the n lit i a uul thn w ills 
ui(lit on tin piuwissoi tlin JJonmw 
neluist Liu Itomin olhuis as 
must llwivsbe tlu e i i when e ivuhv 
is the pnntipd inn win lemiikublt 
foi pitsornl t mi u,i uid impetuous 
daimg uid jiiihups m the whole 


* A good soldiei can only be formed fron men between eighteen uid foityjeats of 
age In ancient times it lequned mor 1 ttien^th to make a ‘ddiu th ui m modern 
The demand foi sueb men, in an improving state of «ocicty ui ike s them t >o v iluablo 
to be expended on the girne of war, and lienee despoth la mdised iges arc com 
polled to use an mferioi class Good tioops must always It highly pud A good 
heavy armed soldier, m aneient Gieece, h id half the p ty of 1 i i iptani 'I he \ ly ot 
tht cclebiated Guglisb aribcrs, m the mi Hie ages, w is extremely lu h, as it 
required the Service of a brave and vigorous veomanry to give that corps the 
efficiency it displayed m bo muiy hard fought battles — (Hallam’i (onttUntional 
Htvtmy (f JJnqland, ch ix vol 2) Lord itioughim, however, overrates the 
pay ot amounted archer, m« making it “ equal to thirty shillings of our money” 
a day — (PoLfoc il Philosophy, pait m p 217 ) 

+ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ni 100 it is impossible to resist transcribing 
Gibbon’s note, 

Nlvjrt fit* fut^u TiXxf v r Srgtr 

A</(| (S it, nvg 4 ti fuy *%•* *x n t * utis fluid, IV 124 125 

“How concise—how just—how beautiful is tho whole picture 1 I see the attitudes 
of the archer—I hear tlio twanging of the bow” The figuies of the ai < hers m tho 
ALgiuetan m irbles at Munich, admirably illustrate th» genius of Homei and the 
taste of Gibbon 
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annals of Rome there cannot be found 
another period in which headlong 
rashness was so universally the cha¬ 
racteristic of the generals of the 
Roman armies. 

The favourite position of Belisarius 
on the field of battle was to figure like 
Richard Ca*ur-de-Uon as a colonel ol 
cuirassiers, not like Marlborough, to 
perform the duties of a,commander-in- 
chicf. Procopius prefaces an account 
of one of his rashest combats by de¬ 
claring that he was not in the habit 
of exposing, himself mmecessaril), but 
on the occasion in question, lie own-, 
that Belisitritis fought too muf h like 
a mere xoldier in the trout rank. 

The whole (Jothie auny advancing 
to besiege Rcftne liml passed flic Tiber 
before Beli-aims was aw ate that lux 
troops, stationed to deicmltlie Milviun 
bridge, had abandoned their post. On 
going out’to recounoitie,he fell in with 
the enemy. Instead ot tetrt ating, he 
led on the eavalrv that attended him 
to the (lunge, lie was mounted on 
his favourite ehajger; the Greeks 
called it Plulion, the hailuuians 
Balau, fiom its colour: it was a 1 >j\ 
with a white fate, Balan was pit 
fectly broken to his hand, and hts 
armour, wiought by the skill ot R) - 
zantmc agists, was too light to iu- 
eommode nix poweriul frame, vet 
tcmpeied to resist the boxt-direeb d 
arrow' or javelin. The person of 
Belisarius was soon lecognbed in the 
Gothic army, and the shout spread 
far and wide to the javelin-men and 
the archers,- “At the b.iv hoi sc 1 
At the bnv horse!” 'J’lie bravest ot 
the Gothic clii< fi> placed their lnm (s 
in rest, and rushed forward to bear 
down tin* Roman general. The gnaids 
of Belisarius, in that tiving hour, 
showed thomselv,s woith) of tluir 
own and theii general's fame, 'i'liey 
dosed up by his side so well a*, to 
Jeav c him only a single enemy. It is 
ridiculous to attempt describing a per¬ 
sonal eii-ounter thirteen centuries 
after the event. The duties of Pro¬ 
copius did not place him at the elbow 
of BclisaHus at sudi au hour, and 
even if he had been there he could 
have seen but little of what others 
were alnntt. 

The result of the encounter is 


matter of history, A thousand Goths 
fell in the skirmish, and the bravest 
of the veteran guards of Belisaritts 
perished by his side. The barbarians 
were driven back to their camp; hot 
when Belisarius -imprudently followed 
them, he w as repulsed by the Gothic 
infantry forming before the lines, and 
the Romans w-erc compelled to make 
a precipitate retreat. They galloped 
bade to the gates of Rome closely 
.pm-sued by fresh squadrons of Gothic 
‘cavalry. But ax they reached the 
walls in dixordcr, the garrison re¬ 
fused to oi>en the gatex, fearing lest 
the Gothx might force their way into 
the city with the fugitives, and believ¬ 
ing that Belii-arius had perished in 
the battle. There was now nothing 
left for the commauder-in-cliief but 
to form a small xquadorn of liix faith¬ 
ful guartlx, and make a desperate and 
sudden (barge on the adv aiming 
Goths. The m.muniviv was exe¬ 
cuted with (ouxinnmate skill, and tho 
leading raukx of the enemy wcyqp 
biok’en, thrown into eunftisiou, and 
toned hack on the succeeding squad - 
ions by the imjietuous ehai-ge. 'The 
(13 spe.ul -that the ganison had made 
a s.dlv ; the obsf urity ot evcuing was 
commencing:. tin* Goths umunenced 
their tot lent; and Belisarius and, his 
wearied troops were at last allowed 
to enter Rome. In this desperate 
(.mounter, their 1 expective enemies 
allowed that Belisarius wjb the brav- 
ext of the Romans, and Wixand of the 
Gothx, The Roman general escaped 
without a wound, but the valiant 
Goth, borne down in the combat 
around the person of Belisarius, was 
left tor dead on the field, where liore¬ 
mained all the next d.iv. and it was 
only on the third morning, in taking 
up his budv* for interment, that he was 
discovered to he still alive. Here- 
covered from his wounds and lived 
long aftcrw ardx.* 

Belisarius, unlike the noble barons 
of moie .modern days, who were all 
pride and picsumption in their iron 
shells, mounted on their dray horses, 
hut useless w hen dismounted, did not 
disdain to add to his knightly accom¬ 
pli Aments that of a most shilfttl 
archer. This skill saved Rome in a 
dangerous attack. When tho Goths 


* Procopiut de BtUo GoUhico, i. e. 18. 
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advanced their movable towers against 
the wails, -drawn forward by innumer- 
. Able yokes of oxen, Belisarius, plac¬ 
ing himself on the ramparts, ordered 
ike garrison to allow the towers to 
advance unmolested by the machines 
to within-bow-shot. Then taking up 
long bow, which might have graced 
Ipie hand of Robin Hoojl, and choos¬ 
ing two shafts of a yard in length, he 
drew the bowstring to his ear, and 
shot his sliaft at the tower.. The, 
Gothic captain,' who was directing its 
jebvements from the summit, had 
trusted.too much to the workmanship 
M his Milan armour. The fabric was 
not equal to that of Byzantium. The 
rfhaft pierced him-to the heart; he 
tottered a moment oil the edge of the 
-tpwor, And then fell headlong forward. 
The second shaft brought down 
another Gotli. * Belisarius then 
ordered his archers to shoot at the 
oxen, which soon fell, pierced by a 
thousand arrows; and the towers that 
the Gothic army counted on to enable 
them to make a general assault* re- 
, mained immovable until the Romans 
could purn them.* 

„ Belisarius, fond of cavalry, seems to 
have overlooked, nay, even to have ne¬ 
glected, the discipline of the Roman 
infantry. While besieged in Rome, 
he defended" the place by a series of 
Cavalry skirmishes, and allowed all 
■ the officers of the infantry who could 
mount themselves to serve on horse¬ 
back. Some of the native officers of 
the legionaries, jealous of their reputa¬ 
tion, offered to lead their troops on 
foot. Belisarius would hardly allow 
them, to quit the walls, and* plainly 
expressed his want of confidence in 
the Roman infantry on the field of 
battle, while he showed his utter 
contempt for the city militia, by keep¬ 
ing it carefully shut up within the 
walls. The battle in which the 
infantry took part proved unsuccess¬ 
ful ; but the officers who led it died 
bravely,- sustaining the combat after 
the cavalry had fled.f 
Yet Belisarius knew well how to 
Appreciate the tacticso'f the old Roman 

f * 


legion ,* and be made use of a singular 
method of obtaining the great mili¬ 
tary advantages to bo derived from 
the possession of a body of the best 
infantry. At the battle of Kali in ikon, 
when his cavalry was broken by the 
iron-cased horsemen of Persia—the 
renowned kataphrahtoi, or original 
steel lobsters—the Roman general, 
with the genius of a, Seipio or a 
C&sar, saw that the steadiness of a 
body of infantry could alone save his 
army, lie immediately ordered the 
heavy lancers of his own guard to 
dismount, and form square before the 
feebler and less perfectly equipped 
soldiers of the legions of the line. 
With this phalanx, presenting its 
closely 'serried shields * and long 
lances to the repeated charges of the 
kataphrahtoi, lie foiled every attack 
of the victorious Persians, and saved 
his anny4 

Belisarius, however, acquired more- 
favour at the court of Justinian, and 
secured the personal affection of the 
Emperor more, by slaughtering the 
people of Constantinople in a city 
rebellion, originating out of the 
factions Of the Circus than by his 
exploits against the distant enemies 
of the empire. The yilair w as called 
the Day of Victory. Thq^ceno was 
repeated on the 4th of October 17% f 
in the city of Paris, and was called 
the Day of the Sections/ The part of 
the Thracian Belisarius was turn per- 
foimed by the C-orsican Bonaparte. 
In the tragedy of old, three thousand 
citizens were massacred* by the mild 
Belisarius, in that of Parte, hardly 
three hundred perished by the inex¬ 
orable Napoleon. 

The personal conduct of Belisarius 
is presented to us under two totally 
different points of view, in the works 
of his Secretary Procopius. In the 
authentic history of the Persian, Van¬ 
dal, and Gothic wars, ho appears as 
the commander-in-chief of the Roman 
armies, his actions are narrated by a 
Roman historian, and his conduct is 
held up to the admiration of Roman 
society. In the secret history, on the 


* Procopius de Bello Gotthioo, i. c. 21; + Ibid. 28-29. 

t This singular military manoeuvre was repeated more.than once by Roman 
generals, and shows liow admirably the troops were drilled in what are called the 
degenerate days of the Roman.armies.— (Finlay’s Greece under the Romans, p. 246.) 
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contrary, we have, it is true, the The restoration of the sacred spoils 
same man described by the same of Jerusalem -rendered the uame of 
author, but the work is addressed to Belisarins renowned in the "(eastern 
the Greek race, and net to their world, far beyond the bounds of the 
Homan rulers, and it presents Beli- Roman empire; the glory of refusing 
sarius as the instrument of a eomipt the throne of the Caesars of the west, 
and tyrannical court, engaged in plun- amazed the barbarians of Europe as 
dcring the people, while crouching far as the liliatidu of the Gothic and 
under the oppression [of which he was Germanic races extended. The glory^ 
the minister. The history of l’roco- of being deemed worthy of the empire,* 
pius was written for the libraries of was eclipsed by the singular display 
the Byzantine nobles; the anecdotes of personal diguity which could re¬ 
fer the clubs of the Greek people, ‘fuse the honour. When Belisaritt# 
Though composed in the same lan- was on the e\e uf putting an end to 

gunge, the* belong, not only to two the Gothic monarch) by the conquest 
different clashesoflitcratuiv,but even of Ravenna and the capture of 
to the literature of two diffeient ra<e>> Witiges, the Goths, reflecting on 
of men.* their national position in the days of 

Belisariiis was a fortunate, as well Alarie and Theoderic, when they uores 
as a gr»‘«u general. Ilis victorie - over only tin* soldiers of the empire, offered 
the Vandals and the Goths prove his tlicir submission t<f Belisjrius, and 
military talents; but the spectacle o( invited him to assume the dignity of 
their kings. GcHmer and Wilyes, Emperor of tin 1 West. Belisuriua 
the representathe* ot the* dreaded refused the ofler.Jlo had seen in lib 
Gen-crie and the might v Theodciif. Italian campaigns, that the Gothic 
walking as eaptivestlmnmh the sin ets nobl ‘S ol ltalv woie no longer the 
ol Constantinople, made a deep* t im- same soldiers a- the Gothic merce- 
pression on men’s miud linn the italics ol the imperial armies4 The 
slaughter of the bloodiest hiMlc merit of refusing the empire must 
■Nor was the restoration of the s,n ted have been deeply felt by Justinian; 
plate of the Temple of the Jews to but ilm jealous) excited by the ra¬ 
the city of Jerusalem, an event of les- ttown, which conferred the option of 
importance, in a supeistitimis age, an opting such power, gradually 
than the destruction of a barbarian elbued the impression of that merit 
monarchy. Among tlie spoils of the in the breasts both of the feeble 
Vand.ils at Cartilage, Belis.»rius lud emperor, and of his cm rgotie and 
found in tie* treasury those stnul a mbit toils consort, Theodora. Though 
vcs-sels which Titus nc.ulv live ten- Bclisjiius loved money mid splendour, 
turies before, had (urriecl aw a) to and had more of l’ompey thin C;esai* 
Rome trom the ruins of Jerusalem, in his iluraeter, still the boldest 
Genserie had transportisl these relies cabinet minister must have felt that 
to Africa, wbeu he plundered Rome In* could no longer wifely be en- 
in the year 4 f> 5 . Justinian was trusted with the whole military power 
generous enough to revive the long ol the empire. Though his fidelity 
forgotten ceremony of » Roman tri- icmained inviolable, a seditious army 
umph in eider to augment the glory could compel him, even if unwilling, 
of Belisavius; and the sacred plate of to become it* instrument. From the 
the Jews w r as exhibited to the people day, therefore, that Relisarius refused 
of (Joustantinople amidst the pomp the Empire ot the West, a cloud fell 
of the gorgeous pageant. The emperor over his military eaveer. It was 4 <s- 
then commanded them to be removed termined,by the imperial adminisira- 
to Jerusnhnn, to be preserved in a tion never again t > entriiPt him with a 
Christian church,f 

* 

* The best edition of the works of Procopius is that published at Bonn in the new 
Carpus Srriptui um liyzantinw jffhtorla commenced under the auspices of Niebuhr. 
It ih edited by W. ihndorff, and contains a correi ted text with various readings, and 
3 reprint of the notes o£ Alemanm on tho Secret History. 3 vols. 8v<*. 1833-th 
f Procopius de Delia Vainialieo,ii. c. 0. * 

$ Procopius do Billo (Jottkico, ii. c. 110. VUwixh, i'f,< ‘lir»nUt BiAkt*. Imvu* »j 
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force efficient to proceed in a career - the* debts of Cicsar.t Belwarins, like 
of conquest. a noble Roman, availed himself of 

It 4 needless to dwell on the las commands in Africa, and Italy, 
ml&tury events of the life of Roli- to become master 1 of sums equalling 
sarias. Lord Mahon states it as the in amount the mighty accumulations 
purpose of his work, to show how the of extortion collected by the consuls 
genius of one man averted the dangers, ( and proconsuls of old Roruov when 
and corrected the defects, which be- they plundered Syria, Egypt, Pont us, 
set the tottering empire.* Gibbon, and Armenia. Of this wealth Dell- 
in gorgeous phrase, exalts him to the sarins made no inconsiderable display 
dignity of being the Afincanus of New when at Constantinople. He passed 
Rome; and speaks of the Roman along tire sheets, and appeared in the 
armies ns being animated b) the Hippodrome, attended b) a numerous 
spirit of Uelmrins, one oi those and brilliant suite of Gothic, Vandal, 
heroic names which arc familiar to and Mauritanian* chiefs, mounted on 
every age and to every n.ition.f the imest horses, and clad in the 
But if history is to be composed Irom richest armour, that wealth could 
the facts recorded by historians, command. In the da vs of his groat- 
rather than from their opinions and est prosperity, his own guards amounts 
theft distribution of flattery and (il to 7000 hoi semen; and th'ey 
censure, it must 4 re owned that Bcli- were more formidable from their dis- 
sarins Vias only the greatest in a upline and military evpeii *nee than 
constellation of gallant wniriois. horn their numbers r lo this band of 
Hilbud, Gcrmanos, and Salomon, well-trained veterans, he owed maiiv 
were hib worthy companions in arms; of Ids victories over the Goths in 
and the eunuch Narseswas all but Italy A 

his equal as a general, and groatlv The civil adnihiKtratioii of llclisn- 
lris superior as a statesman. rius was never very successful, lies 

"We must now turn to examine the bad (manual management involved 
personal conduct of Reliant ins. He his African nrrnv in revolt; and in 
» was- unfortunately too much under Italy he oven look cal disorders, which 
the influence ol his beautiful wile, at last produced indiscipline in hit* 
though she was a few years older own lanks, and famine among the 
than her husband, llei close friend- Italians. The expense of supporting 
slop with the'Empress Thooeloia, her his cohorts of personal guards, and 
talents, her bold character, and the the necessity ol m* ruing flic* sen ices 
devoted attachment sice displayed to erf the most experienced and boldest 
Bcdisarius, excuses liis too sen ile troopers in this chosen <cups, induced 
affection. She embarked with him him to wink at irregularities in Africa 
In the African expedition, though and Italy» that he would have been 
Trocopitis says that the boldest obliged to punish severed) near Con- 
Roman generals fc ared the enterprise ; stat hnople or m Greece At Abydos, 
and she aevompanied him in Italy. J»e liacl oitleml two ltuns of the mer- 
ln the' historical works of l'rocopins, cenarv cavalry to he hanged for eenn- 
bhe is represented as art excellent mitting a murder; at Rome 1 , lie ran 
wile; in his secret libel, as a shame- the' risk of being murdered himself in 
less and profligate woman. the midst of a council of war, by one 

The presence of tire Lady An to- *of his generals, from having neglected 
nina at Carthage and Rome, com- too long to cheek the rapacity and 
pelled BelisariuS to keep np a splendid injustice ev cry w here perpetrated un- 
andexperiMv o court. The commander- der the sanction oi his authority.- 
in-chiet was fund of wealth, Antonina His Own personal conduct, and the 
of splendour. The fortunes of private manner in which he governed Italy, 
individuals were still enormous, and cannot bo better illustrated than by 
rivalled the wealth of Oraw»us and* two examples recorded, not in the 

* Life cf JJclisariuB, p. 1 . _ + Decline and Fall , vol. vii. 1 C 1 . 

* Crassua was in the habit of saying, that no man was rich’ who could not maintain 
an army. 

- J Frocoyiut de Bello Gotthico. , ill. 1. 
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fiocret libel, but in the public history 
of his secretary Procopius. 

Belisarius deposed the Pope of 
Home, as well as the Kings of the 
Vandals and the Goths. The ac¬ 
count Procopius gives ns of this cx- 
traordinsuy act, is conveyed in so 
few and in’ such cautious words that 
it is necessary to notice their brevity. 
“The Pope Silver!us was suspected 
of holding treasonable comimimcation 
with the Goths, who at that time be¬ 
sieged Home. Belisarius seized him, 
and banished him to Greece.”* But 
c\en if the fact that Pope Silverim- 
hud realty held treasonable communi¬ 
cation with the Goths, be admitted, 
still the manner in which he was 
condemned by Belisarius affords irre¬ 
fragable evidence of the injustice of 
his civ il administration. 

As the representative of the 
emperor, Belisaiiu.- held a court 
with all the pomp of a scfccieign 
prime. Yet when the Pope, accom¬ 
panied )»y his clergy- presented him¬ 
self at the palace to answer the sum¬ 
mons of the imperial lieutenant, he 
was (ompelle.l to enter alone into ll.e 
cabinet, where the affairs oi Italy 
were decided by the governor-gouo- 
ral. in this hall ot audieuce, the 
Pope iound Belisarius seated, while 
Antonina was leoliniug on a sofa, m 
tin* midst of the assembly, aud taking 
an active ])art in the business trans¬ 
acted. It w as she, and not Belisarius, 
w'ho interrogated the pontiir. The 
general's w ilo insulted the repre.-enta- 
ti\o of Saint Peter with reproaches, 
while the general remained a* silent 
spectator ol the hub’s arrogance, and 
did not even investigate the evidenee 
of the Pope's guilt. Prejudged by 
the suspicions of Belisarius, and con¬ 
demned by the anger of 4.uLomna, 
SUverius was allowed no opportu¬ 
nity of repelling the accusations 
brought against him. In the very 
uvscuce of the eouiin.unler-iu-ehicf, 
list pontifical robes were torn off; ami 
as lie was hurried away, he was 
hastily covered with the gaib of a 
monk, and immediately embarked 
for Greece, to die au exile. 


Now, whether it be true or not 
that Belisarius and Autonina per¬ 
secuted the Pope to gratify the re¬ 
venge of Theodora, who had vainly- 
demanded his approbation of an here¬ 
tical favourite, or that they commit¬ 
ted this act of injustice to participate 
in a large bribe paid by hi» successor, 
there can be no doubt that,the man¬ 
ner of the Pope’s condemnation,'with¬ 
out trial, must bate destroyed ail 
confidence in the justice of Belisarius 
throughout Italy, aud from this mo¬ 
ment every calumny against his ad¬ 
ministration would readily find cre¬ 
dence. 

The second example of the arbi¬ 
trary government of Belisarius, af¬ 
fords the means of estimating the 
extent to which the officers of the 
army were allowed to tarry their 
peculation and extortim, as well as 
the total di-regard of all the princi¬ 
ples of judicial administration dis¬ 
placed by the eomniamkT-in-chjof 
bim-oll, in compelling them to dis¬ 
gorge their plunder. The details of 
this .singular event are leported by 
Pmopiiis with minuteness and siiu- 
nlicilv, and in* concludes hb narration 
with a di-tinit condemnation of the 
injustice of hi- patron’s eohduct. lie 
says,was the only dishonourable 
act of hi- life, but add-, that in spito 
of the usual moderation of Belisarius, 
Koustauliuo.s was murdered.f 

Konstantinov, a Thracian general, 
was one of the bravest and most 
active of the Byzantine officers, lie 
led a division of the army against 
Perugia and Spoleto ; and during the 
assault of Borne by the Goths, the 
defence of the tomb of Iladriau had 
been eon tided to him. lie defended 
this stiange foitioss with grhat v alour, 
though his proceedings have been the 
subject of execration for the lovers ot 
ancient art eveivsinco, as lie used the 
innumerable statues with which the 
tomb w as-adorned, to serve as missiles 
against tin* enemy4 * 

l'r.ThicTius, a Boinan of Italy, and a 
man of some distinction, resided at 
Kavenna under the dominion of tins 
Gpths. Wishing to escape from their 


-m 

* Compare Procopiusde Bello Cotthico, i. c.2o, with^fkijtariifs de Pita Pontifical* 
Romcrvornm, p. 38, ed., Paris. ‘ * 

t l)e UeltoGotthico, ii.c. 8. J Ibid, i.22* 
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power, he fled, and sought refuge in 
a church near’ Spoleto. The only 
objects of great value he had carried 
away m itli him, were two bplendid 
daggers uni in gold, aud richly adorned 
with valuable gem*. Konstantinos, 
hearing of this booty, sent his adju¬ 
tant to take away the daggers. Prn- 
aidius hastened to Rowes aud on ar¬ 
riving complained to Belisarius, who 
only requested Konstantinov to arrange 
the affair. Such conduct appeared to 
RrSasidius a mockery of justice , and 
one day, as Belisarius was liding 
through the Agora, he laid hold of the 
leins of the geucuilV lioise, and called 
with a loud Vbice, “ is it poimitled, 
Belisarius, by the laws oi the Roman 
empire, that a suppliant who implore* 
your protection against ihc baibaiians 
be plundered bv Rouun generals V ” 
In vaiu the staff officers around ordered 
Pnesidius to let go the general's bi idle, 
and 1 hrentenedhim with punishment; 
he refused, until ho received a promise 
from Belisarius that lie should leceive 
justice. There is something truly 
Oriental in all this, and \ eiy little in 
accordance with the primipie* ul the 
Justinian code, the promi>e of Rcli- 
sarius is eonridered ot moie value 
than the laws of the eiupm*. He 
appears in the character of a \mhct or 
a sultan in the Arabian Mights. 

Next day a council of the principal 
officers of the ainn wa* convoked m 
- the palace of Belivuinis; and, in the 
presence of tlic assembled generals, 
Konstantinos was summoned to ie- 
store tlie jewelled daggers to Pivvsi 
dius. Tho attempt to disc ountenaiice 
military license, which had so long 
been tolerated, apj>eared to the rude 
Thracian a parade* of justice, assumed 
merely for'tiio purpose of imposing on 
the Italians; he eoneciied, that while 
surrounded by his colleagues, he 
might Safely despise hat he consi¬ 
dered to be a iuroe. lie therefore 


refused to give up his plunder, mul 
said gaily that lie would rather throw 
the daggers into the Tiber .than restore 
them. Belisarius, enraged at the 
insolent boldness of his proceeding, 
exclaimed, “Arc you not bound to 
obey me?” The reply was, “Yes, 
in every tiling else according to the 
Emperor’s commission; but not in 
this matter.” On receiving this nn- 
sw or, the* commander-in-chief ordered 
his guards to be summoned. The 
order astonished Konstantinos, who 
saw the affair was assuming a more 
venous aspect than lie had foreseen. 
Well aware that peculation and ex¬ 
tortion were not vtjry heinous offences 
iu the Roman aimies, he immediately 
suspected the existence of a pi eject to 
min him for some other reason, and 
cried out, “Are the guards oidciedin 
to muider me i ” “ No.’Vaid Bcjisa- 
miv,, “only to compel you to lestore 
the pi undo w Inch jour ad pliant seized 
iu the church at Spoleto.” Koiistan- 
tinos saw the comiiuudei-in-chief 
enraged, and knc*w the Byzantine 
government well enough to fed ins 
life insecure mider the turn allaiis 
seemed taking. With the quick de¬ 
termination ot the daring chiefs uho 
then led the lieice &ohlii*rs of the em¬ 
pire, he 1 csolved to secuie retenge, 
and peihaps unike it the means ot 
escape. Suddenly di awing his swoid, 
he‘•plang at Belisarius, aud made a 
tin list at his heat t. The commander- 
in-chief, struck with ama/eiuent, only 
contiived to escape by jumping back 
and dodging behind Bcssas, a Thra- 
c iau Goth ol high rank iu the Roman 
«nmy.* Konstantinos turned to es¬ 
cape, bill was seined by the generals 
lldiger and Valerian; and the gcunrds- 
entering dragged him from tlic* council 
chamber .to another room, where lie 
was shortly after murdered by the 
order ot Belisatius.t 

Now it must be recollected that we 


* There is a tonch of the malicious spirit of tho Secret History in the narration of 
Procopius, caused probably by some recollection of tlie udiculous thbngli dangerous 
position of BeliburiiH in avoiding tho stab aimed at lam by Konstautmos. The 
whole scene could hardly fail to produce a profound impression on the coolest 
spectator, even in that age, when mfcii were more accustomed to stabbing than in 
OUT delicate days of gunshot wounds. O >1 (Bo mfttt) Kttia.rf.ttydt inn « i-riirnj *»' iiurit 
iyy j ‘ *n imuifi irtpt ?*ku( htnfvyur irxurt — (/V Jiello (rOttfuGO, 11. 0.) BiifehOS WUV’aS 
great an extortioner as Konstantinos.--(See Ibid. iv. 18 .) 

t lldiger, doubtless a baibanan, from his name, was married to a daughter of 
Antonina by her fijfi t husband. - {Jje lid(o Vandalieo, ii, 8.) Valeriana was also pro- 
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liave an account of these two remark¬ 
able events in the life of' Belisariua 
from an eye-witness. The very- 
reserve of Procopius, who, in the 
affair of tho Pope, omits nil mention of 
Antonina, and giideH over the injustice 
of tho proceedings from dread of the 
feminine ferocity of the lady, and the 
priestly persecution of the successor 
of (Silverius, who still continued to 
occupy the Papal chair when the his¬ 
tory was written, affords as an indu¬ 
bitable warrant for the accuracy of 
thy graphic description of the impres¬ 
sive scent* winch attended the murder 
of Konstiintinos. When the History 
of the (»otitic War was published, 
tnanv of the generals who had 
been present at the council were still 
living. 

These pictures of Belisarius and his 
times arc not very favourable. A 
governor-general sitting in touncil, 
with his wife on the sofa direr fin g tin* 
despatch of business, and ap'onmnin- 
der-in-chief holding a count il at which 
one of his generals of <li\ Ision rushes 
at him w ifh a drawn sword, do not giv e 
'u.s an (\alletl idea of the order main¬ 
tained in society during the brilliant 
conquests of Justi'dau’s reign. Rea¬ 
soning from Analogy, it may appeal 1 
natural enough that such a goveinor- 
general amicommauder-in-chiet should 
end his career by having ids eyes put 
oil* and by begging his bread. 

There was another circumstance 
which very much increased the pio- 
Mbility of Belisarius dying a beggar. 
We do not wish to deprive tho tale of 
tho smallest portion of the just sym¬ 
pathy of the latest posterity. The 
fact is, Belisarius grew enormously 
rich during his successful campaigns 
against Gelimer and Witiges, and 
even contrived to accumulate trea¬ 
sures during his unsuccessful wars 
with C'hosrocs and Totila.* lake Ids 
friend iiessas and his enemy Konstan- 
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linos, as the troth most be spokes, h» 
did mot nogleet tho golden opportune* 
ties h« enjoyed of gaining golden 
spoils from all sorts of men. Now, 
from the days of Sylia to those oC 
•Justinian, not to say a good deal 
earlier and later, it was the avowed 
system of .the financiers of Romo to 
increase the budget by confiscations. 
The Ottoman empire, heir to most of 
the vices and some of the grandeur of 
Imperial Constantinople, cherished the 
system as a part ot its strength, until 
it adopted the more pitiful vices of 
Westem Europe. Anastasius—not 
theccelcsiastical historian of the earlier 
Ropes, but the hero of the “Memoirs of 
a Greek,’ - bv Mr Thomas Hope—in 
his ratiocination on the principles of' 
Ottoman finance, gives us a compen¬ 
dious at isf ract of those of I mpori alltome 
dm ingeleven centuries, from Augustus 
to ('uustantine Dragoscs :— 

“ Hegardiug cadi officer of tfie 
state onlv in the light ot one of the 
smaller and moie numeroius reservoirs, 
di-tnbuted on distant points to collect 
the til’s! pioduee of dews, and drip, 
and rills, ere the collective mass be 
poured into the single greater central 
basin ot the Sultan’s treasury, you 
give yourself no trouble to check the 
dishonest y of your agent, or to prevent 
his peculations. Yon rather for a 
while connive ui, and favour and lend 
your own authority folds evtutions,. 
whit h will enable you, when after¬ 
wards vou squeeze him out, to combine 
greater profit with a more signal show 
of justice. In permitting a temporary 
defalcation from your treasury, you 
consider yourselves as only fending 
out your' capital at more usurious, 
interest. Nine long years, while you# 
vvoi k is doin' for you gratuitously, you 
leign to sleep, and tho tenth you Wake 
from your deceitful slumber; like the 
roused lion, you look pound where 
gray.es the fattest* prey, stretch your 
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bably a barbarian, as lie commanded a division of federate cavalry in the African waft 
He was genera) of the right wing of the Homan army under Narsea at the battle of 
Vaginas or Lenlagio, which put an cud to the life of the gallant Totila, and gave the 
mortal wound to the monarchy of the Ostrogoths.— (De Beflo Uotthico , iv. 31.) 

* Procopius would lead us to believe that a fine of 300 lbs. of gold (upwards of 
£140,000 in specie, and twice that sum in value) extorted from Beliaarius in 643» 
was the produce of his profits during tho Asiatic campaigns of S41 and 543. Bife it 
is difficult to ktlow what confidence ought to be placed in the details of the Secret 
History.—C. 4,p,’82,1.1, cd. Bonn. Glikton’t Fa*ti Romani, p.780. 
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ample daw, crash yom devoted victim, 
and make every drop of his blood, so 
long withheld from your appetite, at 
last flow into the capacious bowels of 
your insatiable hazne" —(treasury).* 
Iielissirlus was certainly ‘a fatteil 
prey, and it is no wonder that his in¬ 
ordinate wealth excited the cravings 
of the minister of finance oi the lavish 
J ustiuian and the luxnriou v Theodora. 
After liis return from the conquest of 
Italy, he lived at Constantinople in a 
degree of magnificence uuriv ailed bV 
tlio proudest modern sovereign. His 
household consisted, as wc have al¬ 
ready seen, of a small armv ; and as 
he was fond of parade, he rnrelv ap¬ 
peared in public without a splendid 
staff of mounted oflhor-. His 
liberality and his militarv louovvn en¬ 
sured him the npphni-ed the peojile 
whenev cr he presented himselt among 
them. Siuh wealth, such a train of 
guards, and such popularity, not unna¬ 
turally excited both envy and alarm. 
Accordingly, when the'uusuccessful 
issue of the campaigns against tjie 
Persians under ('hosioct*, in fill and 
542 , had diminished the popnhiiit} of 
Belisariiis, the Empei or seized the oc¬ 
casion of rendering him less an object 
Pf fear by depriving him of a con¬ 
siderable number ot his guards and 
great part of his treasures.! The picture 
Procopius has drawn of Ilelisaiius in 
his disgrace, is by no means Hatleiing 
to the general; it rcpiesynts him as a 
mean-spirited and uxoiious (ourlicr. 
41 It was a strange specially and in¬ 
credible, had we not been hc-w fi¬ 
nesses ol the fact, to hehold Bcli-aiiu-, 
deprived of aU his official rank, walking 
in the streets of Constantinople aim .it 
alone* dejected, incInnehoJy, and feai - 
ing for his life.’’! 


Shortly after, Belkarim was j>ar- 
tially reinstated in favour and sent to 
command in Italy against Totihi. In 
548 , he quitted that country for the 
second time, after struggling unsuc¬ 
cessfully against the Gothic monarch. 
The jealousy of Justinian had pre¬ 
vented his receiving the supplies ne¬ 
cessary for cnrrv ing ,ou the wrar with 
vigour; and the w ant of success is not 
to be considered as any stain on the 
military reputation of Belisariiis. 
Though he returned ingloriously to 
t'onstantinople, still, even amidst the 
misfortunes of the Bomaii arms in 
It ah, he had not neglected to -in e or 
accumulate wealth, and he was ena¬ 
bled to puss the rest of his life in gieat 
if not in regal splendour. § 
lie enjoved the gloiy of hi- earlier 
exploits, and the popularity secured 
bv his equable temperament, flndi-- 
tmbed for eleven vears. In tlic 3 car 
559 , all incursion of the Ilum was 
pnxhed fin ward to the very walls of 
Constantinople. The weakness of 
Ju-tmi m, the aval he of bi-ministers, 
aud the rapacitj of liis lourtiers, had 
introduced -uih abie-es in the military 
establishment- of the capital, that in 
this unexpected danger the city ap- 
]>eared almost w ilhout a regular gar- 
ii-on. Intliis difficulty, all lank-, lioni 
Justinian to the populace, turned to 
Ilelisaiius as the champion of the em¬ 
pire. The aged hero, finding the ifh- 
jieiial guards n-elc-s as a military 
corps, since it had been converted into 
a body of pensioners, appointed by 
the lavoui of minister- aud courtiers, 
and itsi anLsfilled up w ith .shopkeepers 
and valets—assembled such of tho 
prov incial troops and of hit. old guards 
as w ere liv ing in the capital. j| With 
a small bod} of expewencedveterans, 


* Anastasiui, <&• the Memoirs of a <Jrnl,hy Thomas Hope, vol. ii. 333, first edition. 
The writer of these pages ie member-. reading Avastauus with singular pleasure, at 
the time of its publication. Now, after fonr-and twenty years’ intimate acquaintance 
with the East, and with the representatives of most ot the classes of men depicted in 
the novel* he finds that its correctness of description and truth of character give it 
all the inexhaustible freshness of actual life. « 

+ Ifistoria Arcana* c. 4. Tom. iix. p. 31, ed. Bonn. 

I Ibid, Tom. iii. p. 31, § J)e Hello Gotthico, in, 35. 

8 Agathiat, lib. v. c. C, p. 159, ed. Paris.—The conversion of royal guards into 
cheesemongers is by no means a very uncommon corruption. The dreaded janissaries 
degenerated into a corporation of hucksters and green-grocers. The Hellenic 
kmgdoift, founded ne an incorporation of the spirit of anarchy and despotism, by fife 
gams of the foreign secretaries of the tliree gfeat powers of Europe, possesses a 
more singular body of military than even the defunct Ottoman oorps of greon- 
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and an army in which fear at least 
ensured obedience to Ida‘orders, lie 
took tUe field against the Huns. 
Vietory attended his standard, lie 
not only drove back the. barbarians, 
but overtook and destroyed the greater 
part of their army. 

There was nothing of romance in 
this lust campaign of Belibfuina. He 
could no longer lead his gallant guards 
to display Jus owu, and their valour, 
in some rash enterprise. His war- 
horse, Bulan, was in its grave, and his 
own strength no longer served him to 
art the i-oloflel of cuirassiers. But 
he vv ns, perhaps, all the better general 
for the change; and his mauunisres 
effected a more complete, destruction 
of the J Inns, than would have resulted 
from tie* defeat of their army by the 
bold sallies ol his youthful tat tics. 

The glon of the aged hero, and 
the proof, it afforded of his great py- 
pularih and i \teiisive authority o\cr 
the military clauses throughout the 
emjiire. again reviv d the jealousy ol‘ 
the court. The ministers of Justinian 
peihai>s dreaded that the a flection of 
the emperor for Ids ifTrmer labourite 
might. re<nll llelisarius into public 
life, and elleet a change in the t abiuet. 
To luoveut this, they (.Humiliated 
him to the feeble piiiue, ami worked 
wi far on his timidity as to induce the 
emperor to withhold those testimonials 
for great public services which it was 
enstomaiv to bestow. 'Lliefaetth.it 
he was persecuted h.V the court, en- 
deaved Belisariits to the people and 
augmented the aveisioit of the 
einpeior.’ 1 


holmrhis was now an object of 
suspicion to the government. And 
at this interesting period of his life, 
till cotemporary history suddenly 
fails us. The events of Ilia latter days 
arc recorded by writers who -lived 
more than two hundred years after’ 
liis death.f 

In the year 5fhJ, a plot against the 
life of Justinian was discovered, and 
Belisaryib was accused by sonic of the 
conspirators as privy to it. The accu¬ 
sation vois sure to please the party ift 
pun or. Several of his dependents, on 
being put to the torture, gave o\ i(|euee 
against hiiu. lie was suspected by 
the government; but his conduct; 
during a longlife rendered the charge 
improbable, and the Konntnlaw never 
phicul sm> great reliance on evidence 
extiaeted by torture.! In this bitter 
hour, it must be eonfeasod that Jus¬ 
tinian treated Belisariits with more 
justhethan he had treated the Hope 
Nhiiius. Apnvy council was,con¬ 
voked, at which tiie principal nobles, 
tin* patiiauh. ail’d souk* of the olliecra 
ot tin* imperial household, vveie pre¬ 
sent v\ith the emperor in person. 
Behsurius w is sununomd, and tho 
cause ot the conspirators was heard, 
.lu-tmiuu v as imbued for a momeut 
to believe in his guilt. The order was 
given to pi* e him under arrest. He 
was deprived ot Hie guards that still 
attended him, hi* loituue was ai- 
(piesteied. ami he was (on fined a pri- 
soiit'i in his pal,ue. Siv days after 
the first examination, the business of 
tin* lonspiimv was again investigated, 
ami Justinian did m>l letrait his pre- 


grjeers. It eoubrits of officers without troops. Its inuutor, Arman perg the quin¬ 
ts-,once t»f Bavarian corruption m (Jiecee, called it the Phalanx. 

* A(jatVia$, v. li. p. 1 til, od. Paris. 

+ The authentic hi.tory of the last events of the life of Belisarins must be gathered 
from Theophanes, p. 201, John Malalas, p. 23.9, atnl Odrenus, p. 387. Though, per¬ 
haps, (. odrenus may be objected to as living too long after these events. Theophanes 
died in 817, at tho age of 60. lbs chrono^raphy ends with tho year 813. John 
Malalas lived in the ninth century. TUe chronicle of Ccdienus ends, with the year 
1057. 

r Putidectii, xlvii. tit. 18.1, s. 23. —Qutestioni fidenf non semper, nee t&men nnn- 
quam habendum, cuustitutionibns declaratur ; clcuim res ebt fragilis, et periculosa,ct 
qua* veritatcm tallat.— Kvery one conversant with the .social condition of the people 
of the Kafet, (aud probably it is the case uuder all despotic governments,] knows the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining judicial evidence that omi be relied on, and the temp¬ 
tation judges incur to sanction torture. Hence tie common assertion of public func¬ 
tionaries, that torture is absolutely necessary to secure the administration of justice j 
and of course people who require torture to peisua'do them to speak the truth, «ro> 
unfit for self-government and constitutional libert f. Thus falsehood aud oppression 
are perpetuated, and truth kept perpetually at bay. % 
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vfous snspioionsv Belisarius was kept 
under arrestm his own palace without 
any further proceedings Mag directed 
against him. These examinations 
took place on the 5 th and 11 th ofl>e- 
ccmber; and the text of Mai alas 
must be received as convincing evi¬ 
dence that Justinian took no stronger 
meawirob against Belibarina before the 
commencement of the y ear 563 .* 

On the 19 th of July of that year 
Belisarius was restoml by Justinian 
to all his honours. .Some months, of 
cool reflection had convinced the em¬ 
peror, that the e\tmted evidence of a 
few dependents against an opposition 
leader, ought not not to outweigh the 
testimony of a long lift of unstained 
loyalty. The remainder of that lite 
vv as passed in tranquillity; and in the 
month of Mardrol the >eai 565 , the 
patiifian Btlisaiius terminated his 
glorious career, and his fuitunc ie- 
verted to the imperial trousui v. SucIi 
is the brief account width wc possess 
of the last davs of the roiupieroi of 
the Vandals and the Goth'— the 
restorer ot the spoils ot Jerusalem— 
ti»e deiKiser of a Pope—the destiny er 
oi the tomb of Iladiian — and the last 
of the llomans who tiiumplied, leading 
kings captive in ids train t Antonina 
survived her hubhand, and liv ed in re¬ 
tirement with Vigilantia, the sister ot 
Justinian, but in the cujnvmcut of 
wealth. Before hoi death ‘■lu* rtxon- 
* strut ted ihe clmrth ot ht Procopius, 
which had been destroyed by fin 1 ; ami 
it received, fioiu her afle<tion tor 
Justinian’s bister, the name of Vigi- 
lantia | 

We must now notice the accounts 
of the modem Byzantine wiitei-f 
George Cedronus was a monk of the 
eleventh century, who has left us a 
history of the world to the year 1057 . 
It contains many popular stories, but 


often traubcribes or abridges official 
documents* as well as ancient histo¬ 
rians. In this w oik. we might jexpect 
to find any fable, generally accredited, 
concerning Belisarius; but the account 
of his latter days is in exact coufor- 
mily with those of Thcophaucs and 
Malnlas.§ 

John Zonaras had been Graud 
Drungary, or Find Lord of the Adini- 
lalty at Constantinople, before he 
retired to end Ids days in a laonastny 
on Mount Aflios. ilis Chronide cx- 
t -mlb from the Creation to the y ear 
1118 , and contains much information 
not found clsew'here. lie is consi¬ 
dered as among the most valuable of 
the Byzantine hibtoiians. lie men¬ 
tions that Bdiburius was compromised 
iu the plot again-t the life of J Ubtim.lii; 
tlial lie vv as depiiv cd of his guanls and 
kept piisoner iu his house ; and that, 
when he died, bis fortune was taken 
by the impeiiai treasinv.|| Consc- 
quently Belisariiib was in possession 
id his lbrtuueat the time of his death, 
.uid it is possible that Justinian may 
have been hur legal heir. 1 

The tinonk# published under, the 
name of Leo Grammaticus, width 
dates from the twelfth century, statts 
that Belisaiius. having been moused 
of {dotting against the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian, died of grief ** *** 

Such are the historical accounts 
wliuli the anniLs of the Byzantine 
empire furaisli concerning the fate of 
Belibdriins. But, attached to the col¬ 
lection of Justinian’s laws, there’ is a 
rescript, winch would alone afford con¬ 
clusive evidence of the restoration of 
Belisarius lo ail hi,s honours, if we 
could place implicit reliance on the 
date ft bears. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, for our purpose, 1 he authority on 
which Cujaciua published it, Is not 
sufficiently established to givesatis- 


* Joan ms Antiocheni coqnomevti Malula ITittoria Chronica. Part altera, p. 84, ed. 
Venet. 

+ 2 keopham » Ckronographia, p. 201, ed. Paris. The accounts of Theophanes and 
Malalas must b’e compared together, as tire comparison establishes, the fact that they 
were both drawn from official sources. See also p. 202,203, and note. 

% Georgias (Judinas de Originibvs ('onstantinopolitanis, p. 54. 

§ Georqii (Jedrmi Compendium IJistoriarvm, p. 387. 

II Joannit> Zonarai Annates, tom. ii., p. 60. ed Paris. 

U Thu may have resulted from the marriage of Joanna, the daughter of Belisarius, 
with Anastasias, the grandson of Theodora.— Prooopii Arcana, e, 4, p. 84. 

*** Leonxx Grammatiei Ckronographia, p. 132. Bonnie ; 1842. Ore. 
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factory authtotidty to its date. This 
date is 585, and in the month of 
March of thh yedr Belisarius died, 
and in the month of November Jus¬ 
tinian also followed him. The rescript 
speaks of Belisarius incidentally as 
“ our most glorious patrician;" an 
expression incompatible with his hav¬ 
ing suffered any groat indignity, or 
remained in permanent disgrace * 

We must now turn from examining 
public history, to consider popular 
feeling Belisarius, as we have already 
obseived, was the hero of the Roman 
world ; twit another society existed in 
the verv heait of that world, which 
hated eveiy Hung Roman. This 
soiiitv was Guek, it lad its owr 
feelings its own litciatme, and its 
own ihauh. Of its literature, Pro¬ 
copius has left us a curious speci¬ 
men in Ins ‘sonct Tliistoiy, wheie the 
facts ol his public Roman history are 
presented to the discoutenteiPGreeks, 
richly ‘pked with calumny and libels 
on the Roman aibninistration. Pecu¬ 
liar oil < must awes g.m* tin* reign of 
Jiistini.iu a prominent position m the 
hist on of the world, as the last gn at 
eia ot Roman historv,auditamemon 
was long ihenriud with ft feeling ol 
wondei and awe f We must, however, 
remark, that tiom the death ofJns- 
tinian to the ai cession ol Leo III. 
the Isauriau, the government of the 
Rat-Urn empiie was strictly Roman 
From the reign of*Leo ITf. to that ol 
Basil J the Macedonian (867) if not 
quite Roman, it was very far from 
tlieek. 

Time (onruries after tho death of 
Bi livuiiis and Justinian, new feelings 
arose Hie Gleeks then looked back 
on the authentic history of Belisarius 
as they did on that of Sefpio and 
ByUa, - as a hlBtoiy unconnected with 
thew own national g(ory, but marking 
tho last conquests which illustrated 
tho annals of the Roman empire, and 


affording one of those mighty names 
admirably adapted 

“ To point a moral, or adorn a talc.’* 

We must now endeavour to prove 
tjiat its «.se for this purpose, in the 
manner hansniitted to us, was subse¬ 
quent to tho ai cession of Basil tho 
Macedonian 

Wi belir vc that tlia blindness and 
beggaiy of Belisarius, as io< orded iu 
the Gieek romauie, of which tho 
wcmoiy has become a pari of the 
tradition of Western Liu ope, was 
suggested to the novelist by the fate 
of Syinbai, an Armenian noble in the 
By/.inline servin', who mairied the 
daughter of the C’a'sat Raid,is, the 
uncle of ih( Empeior Michael III. 
The calastiopht of the lomancc is 
mentiomd bv two writers ot the 
twellth untmv One is tho anouy- 
moii-. authoi ot a desiription of Con¬ 
tain umph who was a cotemporgry 
A Zou u is lhe otl.ot is JolinT/et/ea, 
who wioli a i.uubliim woik consisting 
of mythological and histmu.il notices 
in Gu\k political, uvil, or piofane 
viisc, a-> it nu> be tallul, (vosvs , 
pohtn i )— the epu poetiy of modern 
(>d'‘ie, iomctl> < umpired by Lord 
Bvioti to the heroic stiain of 

" \ capti n hold ol ILvliiax who lived in 

Louutiy qu utiis, ’ 

This poet flourished at the end of the 
twelfth m ntm \ 

'i'he anommons Guido- Book, 
rel ites tint Justinian, envyiug the 
gloiy ot Belisariu , ]iut out his eyes, 
and ordeied hnn to be placed in the 
Lauion with a bowl ot e.irtbenwar* 1 
in his hand, that the riiamalile might 
bestow mi hnn an obolus t TzcUes* 
repeats the same story in liis learned 
doggrri, only lie gives Belisarius a 
wooden dish m his hand, and stations 
him to beg in the Milion or Stadium 
of (‘distant inoplt. But T«etzes, who 
piqued himself on his historical 


* Corptie Jtirii (Jirili*. Ahafaliquot Constitution*'- 'fom n. p. 511, ed. ster. Ho. 
PrtrUeqium pro Ttiiombus ex Cvjao. Ob'*, lih x. e. 12. In a new edition of the Corpue 
there is the following note -Hoo pmilegium editmn e&t m Oiqiu Obs*., sed ex quo 
fonte desumptum sit, non indioatur, nisi quod Ciijacfus a L\ Galesw Hi span* ee hi 
dccepisse dicat. Non sine ratione addulit Book, qm m App. Corp. Juris Civ. ham 
constitutionem recepit, an genuina sit, dnbio non carere. 

■f Greece under the Romans,?. 229.- 4f tbe writer of this article may presume to 
refer to his own authority. 

I Imprriun Orientate: rtudio A. Bandwri, Toni. i. pan tertim. Antiquitat utt Con¬ 
stantin opohtanarum, p. 7. ed. Pans. ‘ * 
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knowledge, candidly fells his readers, 
that other chronicles say that Belisa- 
rluft was restored to all Ills former 
honours. 1 

The notices of a Greek guide-book, 
and the tales of a popular versifier, 
concerning a Homan general, ought 
certainly to be,received with great 
caution, when they are found to be at 
t variance with all historical evidence. 
In this case, tradition cannot be ad- 
ndjttcd to have bad any existent e f<*r 
many centuries after the death of 
Belisarius.. The .supposed tnuli^on 
is Greek,— the nntheutu history is 
Homan. But historical evident e. 
exist« to show that all the details 
concerning tin* blindness and beggary 
of MclisaiiUh have boon <opied by the 
author pf f the romance, iiom (iiruin- 
i^tan^es which occurred at Const,niti- 
. l^ple in the > ear KGO. 

In that} eai, the Armenian, Ky mbat. 
after agisting his wife’s cousin the 
Emperor Michael 111 . (who n*- 
joiced „iu the jolly e'pithct of the 
Drunkard,) and tin futuie empeiov 
Bari! the Macedonian, (vs ho subse¬ 
quently murclctcd his pat ion the 
Drunkiud,) to assassinate hi- own 
father-in-law C e»ar Barelas, ie- 
belled aqaimt liis connexion the 
Drunkard t Ife engaged Pcganes. 
the general of the theme of Opsikion, 
Or the provinces on the 1 Asiatic shoie 
of the Hellespont, in his lebelliou. 
reganes was «,oon taken pi boner by 
the imperial tfoops, and tJieDi tiukard 
ordered his oy css to be put out and his 
no&e t$' be cut of. and he* then sent 

f h to stand in the Milion tor three 
ys Hiiecessively, with a bowl iu his 
iid, to solicit alnrt. A month after, 
the nows that Symbat was captuiecl 
Was breflighl to the ompeior, while* 
he was feasting in the palace* of St 
Mamas, lie ordered Pcganes to be 
led out to meet the new prisoner, 
that S^iubat might be conducted into 


Constantinople with evbry possible 
indignity- ‘The blind and mutilated 
Pcganes was compelled to walk before 
liis -friend, with a bowl of earthen¬ 
ware In the form of a couser, tilled 
with sulphur, as if burning incense to 
perfume him. The right eye of Sym¬ 
bat was put out, and Ills right hand 
cut off, and iu this btatc he was 
placed iu the Luuron, like a beggar, 
with a bowl hung before his breast to 
receive charity. Three da}s after, 
the two rebels were allowed to return 
to tlieir houses, where* they were kept 
prisoners. Symbat regained posM\s- 
Mun of his sequestered fortune* w hen 
Basil tlu* Macedonian became* cm- 
peior. 

Now, c*v on if wc admit the possi¬ 
bility of the politic .Justinian having 
Heated Hclisanus as .Michael tin* 
Drunkard heated the unprincipled 
S}iubat, still it N impossible* to eom- 
paie the* words in*which tin* Guide¬ 
book and T/et/e*'. commemorate the 
misfoiturn's of the heio with the nay- 
lntivcs ot tlu* punishment of Pcganes 
ami Symbat, without tooling that the 
ten mer an* tian-cribed li om the latter. 

To pfov e this, if nee essan, w e e oul.l 
quote tlu* wordsof our authorities, The 
e*ailiest .ueount of the puuMiuiont of 
Peg am s and Symbat is given bv 
Gc'oige* the Monk, a By/antiim uniter 
whose eluouiele cuds with the .year 
920. The elironiclc of Simeon Moij- 
phrastes, which also belongs to the 
tenth century, and that ot la*o (,iam- 
maticus, give* the same aeeonnt, al¬ 
most in the same* wools. 'Photo eair 
be no doubt that they are all copied 
from official documents; the style* is 
a rich specimen of the* monastic state- 
pap<*r abridgment.! 

The state-paper stvle was retained 
in the romance* from which the Guide¬ 
book was copied,, to impress tin* feel¬ 
ing of reality on the minds of the 
people; while* the mention of the obo- 


N * Joan iris Tzetzas Hintoriarum Vaiiarvm C/tiLiadet, p. $4, cd. Kie&sliugii, Lipsiec, 
182(5, 8vo. 

+ Basil the Macedonian was originally a groom, and owed his firefc step in the 
imperial favour of the Drunkard to lus powers as a whisperer. He broke an ungo¬ 
vernable horse belonging to the emperor, by the exercise of this singular quality, and 
rendered it, to the amazement of the 'whole court, as tame a** a sheep. Leo Gram¬ 
maticus says, 'fn l*tv fu£ %‘if/ nt %xX.iy»y KfdTKFas, m Si It igx nu Artf •!{ iu,lf*rr)Ta 

fUTiCttktr. —P. ‘2,’50, id. Bonn, * 

3- G<on/ivs Monacku*, p. 540. Simeon Melflph. p, 440. BoripfQres poU Thnpha- 
««», ed. 1 Paris. Lro Gramm., p. 469* ed. Pans, p. 247, cd. Bonn. 
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his, an ancient coin, marked the antique sarin-, and Justinian does not suggest, 
dignity with which the tale was in- we have failed to comprehend its truo 
vested. The obolus had been, tor spirit. In spite of its glory—pf its le- 
centunes, unknown in the coinage of gidathe, its legal, its military, itsad- 
(Vuihtantinople; and the word was no muiistrative, its architectural,and its 
longer in use in the public maihels of ecclesiastical greatness, it was desti- 
(1 recce. But besides this, if the Guide- tutc of that spiritual power which 
book is to be admitted as an nut hoi its rules and guides the souls of men. 
for a historical fact, it*\cry soon It was an age entiiel) material and 
de'trojs the value of its own testi- selfish. Religion was a mere formula: 
mom concerning the blindness ami Christianity .slept victorious nnikLst 
beggary of Ilelisariiis; for, onlj a few .the ruins of extinguished paganh.ni. 
lines after iccordiag his disgrare, it BePs.mus could depose one Rope, and 
mentions 4 gilt statue of the heio as ‘•ell the chair and the keys of ftt Peter 
M mdnig near the palai e of ('hah e to another, w ilhout rousing the indig- 

Stuh N fame. Tin real Ilelisatiu , nation ot the Christian world. Li¬ 
the litro of the liistorv and the libels licit \ was an ineompieheusible tenn. M 
ot l’roeopiiis, being a Born 111 gen ral, That energy of indhidual hid open - 
owes his univeis.il lepnlation to the deni earn! physical fimo which exci- 
I'oition of an imaginary Belisarins ted the barbarians of the north to Cott¬ 
le Mime unknown Gioeh romance- qmr the westernempire, and enabled 
miter or ballad-singer. The inti ie-t the Homan- ot Byzantiumtos.ru> thff 
of mankind iu the (ompie ^ and re- eastern, wa-> linking iuto Mliaigy. * 
yoids ot By/.iu tiue Borne has become Patriotism was an unknown feeling. 
Lorpid, but the feelings ol humanity, Indeed, what idea of nationality or 
iu tiyour of the yhtims of toiirtly loye ol count i) could be turned by 
ingratitude, are immortal. The 1111 - the pmileged classis of C'onstanti- 
1 stinguishable ayersion ol the llille- nojili v 'lluir sin lessors the Turks# 
ini jat elotM.uim andoppies 1011 lias ma\ be taken as inteipietcrs of the 
r.'\eii a clepiee of tame to the name o* sentiments ot the By/. mtine Romans 
Belis.u ills which hismvn de< (U, great .is on 'his Mibjeit, yyho,\yhileyegOtatiug 
ihn were,yyoitld neyerh.ne miifirred. in St,iinb»ul, gi.nely tell you that 
This is but one proot ot the singular Meuaistluh louutr’y. 
inlfiienie exereisid by the Hcilcuii I 11 shoit. the spirit of liberty and 
iniud oyer the rest ol the winld during riligionwas loipid iu the inqiire of 
the middle ages. It may be 1011 - Justinian, and pi 1 haps in the soul 
Initially timed iu the Jitei.ilna* both ol Belisaiius. These two icmark- 
ot the ea-t and the yyest. When- able men y\eig both gmenied by the 
<‘\<i the suniialhies are awakened h\ niati'rial impulses ol military disii- 
e’leial MUitiments ot philantluopy ,pliue and s\st em.it i< administrtition. 
a nong the emiis ot the east, or the 1 eiily, the mission of Mahomet yvDts 
birons ot tin west, there is reason <0 neiessary to ay\aken mankind, ntnl 
n-pei tth.it the origin of the tale mnst louse the Chrisfiin woilil bom its 
be sought iu (lieeie, Eiuope his lethargy lo the gnat mental struggle 
b *en guided b\ the mind ot Hellas in yvhit li trom the hour ot the unfolding 
eveiy age, fiom the days of llomei to of the banner of Idam, lia* left tho 
tboseolTzet7.es- and its power lias minds of men no iojuno ; and yyill 
bem mainl.-lined l\> addressing the henecfoilh Compel tlum to unite tlie, 
In lings common to the whole human -piiit ot liligion with ah their rcs-tlcss 
1 ue - tellings long cherished iu 1 lidcayom - to i\ uhse e.ii-h snceehsiye 
tiieeie aher the) had been banished dream vt soiul immoyemeul that tb% 
lion western society by (iiyths, Inim.iii soul-hill uaic *0 loneeivo. 

Fj inks, ami Normans.' ’ , 

There is) el one important letlectiou Alhi‘s ) Mt rch 20,11 17 , 
yshiih, if the study of the age of Beli- 

* Things have not changed in our dn. C ipodibtms lighted uir pipe with Can- * 
mug’s treaties and lung Leopold’- icmimutioii ; aad boletus makes gamo of the 
teible acts and strong expression, of Vi count I’alineibton. * 

y ol. 1 \i.--xo. c< (1 \\i\. 2 t 
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AlfCIENT A3s'D MODERN 

The first day of April is a festival 
toil prominent in tlie Ralcudar of 
Momus to be passed over without 
due commemoration. The son of 
Nox, who, according to that prince 
of heralds* Hesiod, presides especially 
over the destinies of reviewers, de¬ 
mands a sacrifice at our hands; and 
OS, in the present state of the provi¬ 
sion market, wc cannot afibrd to 
aqnandor a steer, we shall sally forth 
into the regions of rhyme and attempt 
to capture a versifier. 

The time has been w hen such a task 
to say the least of it, very simple. 
Such ,successive spring, at the\easou 
firtlen “ a livelier iris glows upon the 
«httmished dove,” Parnassus sent 
i forth its leaves, and the voices of 
many cuckoos were heard throughout 
the land. Small difficulty then, either 
to flash or to bag sufficient game. 
But, somehow or other, of late j ears 
„ there has been a sort of panic among 
the poets. The gftntlcr sort have 
either been scared by the impvovi&a- 
tore warbling*, of Mr Wakley, or ten i- 
fied into silence by undue and unde¬ 
served apprehensions of the Knout 
Beldomnow are they lic.udto <liin up 
except under cover of the loaves of 
a sheltering magazine; and although 
we do occasionally detect a thin and 
rilhetty octavo taking.flight from the 
cottnfferjpf some publisher, it is of so 
meek*and inoffensive a kind that we 
should as soon think of making prize* 
of a thrush in a bed of strawberries. 

Wc are much afraiuthat the tendency 
of the present age towards the face¬ 
tious lias contributed not a little to 
the dearth of sonnets and the cxtoi- 
mutation of the elegiac stanza. So 
long as friend Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh has the privilege of frequent¬ 
ing the house of Mrs Perkins and 


BALLAD POETBY.* 

other haunts of fashionable and liter¬ 
ary celebrity, Po'seidon Hicks will re¬ 
lapse into gloomy silence, and Miss 
Bunion refrain from chanting her 
Lays of tip Shattered Heart-strings. 
It a hard thing that, a poet may not 
protrude his gentle sorrows for our 
commiseration, mourn over his 
blighted hopes, or rejoice the bosom 
of seme budding virgin by celebrating 
liei, in his Tcnnysonian measure, as 
the Lglit-lressodlantlie or sleek-haired 
Clavibel of his soul, without being 
immediately greeted by a burst of 
impertinent guffaws, and either 
wantonly parodied or profanely ridi¬ 
culed to his face So firm is our belief 
in the humanising influence of poetry 
that we would rather, lrv a thousand 
times, that all the leviews should 
perish, amt nil the satirists bo con¬ 
signed to Orcus, than behold the 
total cessation of song throughout 
the British Islands. And if w e, upon 
aiij former occasion, have-spoken ir¬ 
reverently of the Nincompoop#, wc 
uow beg leave to tender to that in¬ 
jured bodv our heartfelt contrition 
for the same: and invite them to 
join w'ith us in a pastoral pilgrinfuge 
to Arcadia, where they shall have the 
run of the meadow s. with a fair allow- 
auc e pf pipes and all tilings ncodfnl 
—where they may louse a satvr from 
tveiy bush, scampei over <lie hills in 
pui suit of an Oi ead, or take a sly vizzy 
at a water-nymph arranging her 
tresses in the limpid fountains of the 
Alplieus. What say you, oar mas¬ 
ters and mistresses, to tiiis proposal 
for a summer ramble? 

Hitherto wo have spoken mcrdly of 
the gentler section of the bards. But 
there is another division of that 
angnst body by no means quite so 
diffident. Since our venerated Father 


* The Minstrelsy of the Enqlish Border; bgjjnq a collection of jBaUodt,ancient, 
Xe-modelhd, am 01 iiflnal, founded on not!-known Border Legends. 'With illustrative 
notes % Frederick She: dob. London : 1847. 

• ABook of Roj.bu.rghe Ballads. Edited by JouS JPavme Coixuen,Es$. London: 
k 1847. . 

A Lytell (teste of Rabin Hood. Edited by Jonw Mathew Gvtch, F.S.A, 2vols. 
. London: 1847. 

Poms and Bongs of Allan Cunningham. London : 1847. 

* The t Poetical Works of Willum Motherwell. Seoond Edition, Enlarged. 
Glasgow: 1847. 
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Christopher paid, some four years earlier Harryst or Edwards, or the 
ago, a merited tribute to the genius of charge of the Templars at Ascalon, or 
Mr Macaulay, commenting upon the the days of the Saxon Jleptartihy? 
thews and ainows of his verse, and Are they called upon by some irre- 
the manly rigour of his Xays of prcsriblo impulse to ransack the pages 
Ancient Rome—ballad poetry iu all of English history for a “ situation,” 
its forms and ramifications has be- or to crib from tho Chronicles tit 
come inconceivably rampant. Tho Froissart i Cannot they let the old 
Scottish poetry also, whiclf from time warriors rest in peace, without sum- 
to time has appeared in Maga, seems moning them, like the Cid, from their 
to have excited, in certain quaiteis, a honoured graves, again to put on bar- 
spirit of larcenous admiration; and mess and to engage m feckless combat? 
not long ago It was our good fortune For oh'—weak and most washy are 
to behold ia tho Quarterly Review a the battles wliich our esteemed young 
laudation of certain lines which are nei- friends describe! Their war-horses 
thei-moie nor less than a weak dilution have for the most part a general 
ofn ballad composed by one of our coil- resemblance to the hacks hired oat 
tributors. It would be well, however, at se\en-aud-sKpcuce foi the Sunday 
had we nothing more to complain of exhibition in the Park. Their ar- 
tlun this. But the ballad fever has monr is of that kind more espe- 
got to Hueli a height that it may bo daily in vogue at Astlev’s, in the 
necessary to make an example Oui composition of which tinfoil is a prin- ' 
>oungEnglishpoets are now emulating <ipal ingredient, and pasteboard by 
in absnrdity those Gciman students, no means a wanting Their heroes 
who dress after the costume ot the nud- fight, attei picliutiiurv parley which 
<lle ages as depict'd by Coinelnis, aftd would do ciedit to tin* rim airy of the 
teriily the peaceful Cotknev on the Hippodrome, and thou lances in- 
Rhine by apparitions ot (loot/, ot variably splinter as trash as the tex- 
Beilidungen They are no longei ture ot the bulliush Their dying 
Minnesingers, but wairimw of win- chiefs all mutate Bayard, as we once 
guineons complevion Thev are all saw Wuldecomb do it, when struck, 
lor glory, blood, ehivahv, and the down In tho intimated Gomeraal; 
deeds ot then ancestors Thev cut, and the poem generally concludes 
thrust,, and loin as fioiceh a*- lift’s with a devout petition to “Our 
Fraucalniuas and aio contimullv L’adve,” not only to vouchsafe her 
(shouting on Saint Geoigo. Dim ideas grate to the detnnet champion, but 
of the revival of the Maltese Older to giant that the living minstrel may 
seem to float befoie their exriled oxperiome the some end—a prayer 
imaginations; and, v.eie then the wlnch,*foi the ^ake of scveialfcejupeo- 
.sliglitest bpark o[ genuine feeling in table young members of society, we 
their enthusiasm, either Abil-el-Kadei hope may be uttoilj disregarded, 
or Marshal Bugeaud would have had The truth is, that instead of being 
by this, time some creditable recruits,, the easiest, the ballad ib incomparably 
But tfco fact i», that the whole ays- the moat difficult kind of all poetical 
t<ni if a sham Our yotrag friends composition. Many men, who were 
t ore about as much for Saint George not poets in the highest sense of the 
astheydofoi Saint Thomas Aquinas; word, because they wanted the itt- 
they would think twice before they ventive fuculh, have nevertheless, by 
permitted themselves to be poked at dint of perseverance, gieat accom- 
with an unbuttoned foil; and as for plishment, and dexterous use of those 
the deeds of then ancestors, a good matemlf which are ready to the 
many of them would have consider- hand of every artificer, {gained a «- 
able difllculty iu establishing their speetable name m the roll of British 
descent even from a creditable slop- literature—but never, in any single in ¬ 
seller—“the founderof oar family”—- stance, by attempting the construction 
in the reign of George tho Third. It of a ballad That is the Shibboleth, by 
is therefore a mystery to ns why they which vou can at once distinguish the. 
should persevere in their delusion, true minstrel from mer*‘ impostor or 
What—-in the namo of the Bond pretouler. It is thesiuiplest, and at the 
Sinister—have they to do with the same time the sublimcat form of poetry, 
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nor can it be written except under the 
influence of that strong and absorbing 
■emotion, which bears thepoct away far 
f$om the present time, makes him an 
actor ana a participator in the vivid 
scenes which he describes, and which 
is, in feet, inspiration of the very 
loftiest kind. The few who enjoy 
the glorious privilege, not ofifen felt, 
nor long conferred, of surrendering 
themselves to the magic of that 

r , cease for tlio time to be artist s; 

take no thought of ornament, 
Or Of any rhetorical artifice, but throw 
themselves headlong into their subject, 
trusting to nature for that language 
which is at once the shortest and 
•the most appropriate to the occa&ion; 
spurning all far-fetched metaphors 
aside, and ringing out their verse as 
tire iron rings upon the anvil! It w as 
In this way that Ilomor, the great old 
ballad-maker of Greece, wrote—or 
rather chanted, for in ins day pens 
were scarce, wire-wove ttnknow n, and 
the pride of Moseley uudev doped. 
God had deprived the blind old man 
of sight; but in bis heart still burned' 
the fury of the fight of Troy; and trow 
ye not, that to him the silent hills of 
Crete many a time became'resonant 
"with the clang of arms, and the shouts 
of challenging heroes, when not a 
breath of wind was stirring, and the 
ibex stood motionless on its crag‘s 
What a difference between Homer 
and Virgil! Moeonldcs goes straight to 
work, like a marshal calling out his 
men. He moves through the encamp¬ 
ment of the ships, knowing every man 
by headmark, and estimating his 
capabilities to a buffet. No meta¬ 
phor or nonsense in the combats 
that rage around the ncpnlchre of 
Hus—good hard fighting all of it, as 
befits barbarians, in whose veins the 
blood of the danger-seeking demigods 
is seething: fierce as wild beasts they 
meet together, smite, hew, and roll 
over in the dost. Jove may mourn 
for Sarpedon, or Androthkche tear 
her hair above the body of her slaugh¬ 
tered Hector; but not one whit on 
„ that account abstain them comrades 
from the banquet, and on the morrow, 
under other leaders, they will renew 
fhe battle— forman is but as the leaves 
•of the forest, whilst glory abideth for 
ever. 

Virgil, on the contrary, had but 


little of the ballad-maker in his com¬ 
position. He was always thinking of 
hirnfcelf, and of his art, and the effect 
which his iEncid would produce,—n ay, 
we are even inclined to suspect that 
at times he was apt to deviate into a 
calculation of the number of sestertia 
which lie might reasonably reckon to 
reecho fPom the bounty of tlio 
Emperor. The JEfteid is upon the 
whole a sneaking sort of- a poem. 
Thd identity of JEneas with Augustus, 
and the studied personification of 
every leading character, is too appar¬ 
ent to be denied. It is therefore less 
an epic than an allegory; and—without 
questioning the truth of llazlitt’s 
profonnd apothegm, that allegories do 
not bite—we confess that, in general, 
w'c have -but small liking to that 
species of composition. For in tho 
first place, the author of an allegory 
strips himself of the pow er of believ¬ 
ing it. Hb can have no faith in the, 
previous existence of heroes whom 
Ht is purposely portraying as shad¬ 
ows. and he must constantly bo put 
to shifts, in order to adapt his story, 
during its progress, to the circum¬ 
stances which he attempts to typify. 
And, in the second place, he commits 
the error, equally palpable, of disen¬ 
chanting tin* eyes of his reader. For 
the very essence of that ^lensuro 
which vve all derive from fiction, lies 
in our overcoming to a certain ex¬ 
tent the idea of its actual falsity, and 
in our erecting within ourselves a sort 
of secondary belief, to which, accoid- 
ingly, our sympathies are submitted. 
Every thing^ therefore, which inter¬ 
feres with this fair and legitimate 
credulity is directly noxious to tho 
effect of the poem; it puts us bjpk one 
stage further from the point dfmbso- 
luto faith, and materially diminishes 
the interest which we take in the 
progress Qf the piece. Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen is a notable example of 
this. Could we hut think that Una 
was intended, though only by tho 
poet’s fancy, to be the portraiture, of 
a mortal virgin, unfriended awl 
alone amidst the snares and enchant¬ 
ments of the world, would we not 
tremble for her sweet sake, knowing 
that some as innocent and as fair as 
she have fallen victims to jealousy 
less dark than Duessa’s, and wiles 
less skilfully prepared than those of 
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the hoary Archimage? Bat TJna 
never for one moment appears to us 
as a woman. From the first we feel 
that she is there, not exposed to 
temptation, but as a pure and holy 
spirit, in whose presence hypocrisy is 
unmasked, and all sin and iniquity 
unveiled. Nor fear w e for the ltcd- 
Oross Knight, even when he seems 
to go astray, and turns from the side 
of her whom he had sworn to protect 
and guard; for he bears a talisman 
upon his shield and his bosom, ex¬ 
pressive of his origin, and able to 
resist for or the fiery darts of the 
■wicked. Never rode knight and lady 
through earthly wilderness as these 
two journey together. For them we 
luvo no human interest—not even 
such tears as we might shed for the 
lapse of an erring angel. They lcgv e 
not put on mortality, nor do they 
meet or combat with mortal too** 
Truth will do much for even in 
poetry where tho mortal interest is 
most hugely intermingled with the 
supernatural.. Some belief we luive 
e\en in the wildest flights*of Ariosto. 
Astolfo does not cease to be one of our- 
selvcs when traversing the regions of 
air on his liippogrift’, or com ersing on 
the mount of Jrci restiai Paradise w ith 
the beloved Apostle John. But which 
of us men in fumy can ride with the 
Ited-Oioss warrior, penetrate with 
Guyou into the ca\c of Mammon, or 
realise the dreary pageant that issued 
iron) the House of Pride? 

Spenser’s is the purer allegory— 
Virgil’s bnt a secondary one. The 
ASneid is a h> brid poem, wherein the 
real and the idenl mingle. There, is 
sufficient of tho first to preserve for 
us some epic interest, and enough of 
the totter at times to stagger our lie- 
Hofj| But apart from tiiis, how infe¬ 
rior is the JBneiJ in interest to the 


masterpiece of Homer! It consists, 
ppically speaking, of three divisions 
—the landing at Carthage, the 
Sicilian visit to Acestes, and the final 
campaign of Italy—ana the two first 
of these have no bearing at all upon 
the third, and oven that third is in¬ 
complete. Whatever homage we 
.may be compelled to pay to the 
sweetness of Vigil’s muse, and his 
marvellous power of melody, this at 
least is undeniable, that in inventive 
'genius he falls immeasurably short 
*of the Greek, and that his scenes of 
action are at once both tinselled and 
tame. One magnificent exception, it 
is true, wo arc bound to make from' 
such a censure. The second book of 
the iEucid stands out in strong and 
v hid contrast from tho rest; and few 
poets, whether ancient or modem, 
liava written aught like the confla¬ 
gration of Troy. Nor shall we, with 
the se\ crcr critics, darkly hint of works 
which had gone before, but of which 
the substance long ago lias perished 
—of the C) clic poem of Arctinus, said 
to have been of4111 others the nearest 
in point of energy to the Iliad, or of 
the songs of Lesolies and Euphorion. 
Rather let »s be thankful for this one 
1 pisodc, without which the great tale 
of Ilium would have been incomplete, 
and the lajs of Dcmodocus in the 
Odyssey remained mere hints of the 
woful catastrophe of Priam. But if 
vou wi&li to see liow Ilomer could 
handle a ballad, turn up the eighth 
book of 3 our Odvssoy until you come 
to the Minstrel’s song—or if haply 
you are somewhat rusted in your 
Greek, and yearn for tlie aid of Don- 
negan, listen to the noble vert von of 
Magimi, who alone of all late trans- 
Jitors has caught the true fire and 
spirit of Ma*onIdes. 


“ The Minstrel liegau as tho Godhead inspired: 

He sang how their leaguer the Argives had fired, 

Aud over tho sea iu trim barks bent their course, 

Whilo their chiefs with Odysseus worg closed iu the horse; 
Mid the Trojaus who had that fell engine of w ood 
Dragged on, till in Trov\s inmost tnrret it stood; 

There long did they poiider in anxious debate 
What to ao with the steed as around it they sate. 

Then before them three several counsels were kid: 

Into pieces to hew it by the edge of the blade; 

Or to draw it forth tlienre to the brow of tho rook, 

And downward to fling it with sh vering shock; 
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Or, shrined in the tower, let it there make abode 
As an offering to ward off the auger of God. 

The last counsel prevail'd; for tb& moment of doom, 

When the town held the home, upon Diiun had come. 

The Argives in ambush awaited the hour 
When slaughter and death on their foes they should shower. 
When it came, from their hollow retreat rushing down 
The sons of th’ Achivi smote sorely the town. 

Then, scattered, on blood and on ravaging bent, 

Through all parts of the city chance-guided they went. 

And he sung how Odysseus at once made his way 
To where the proud towers of Pciphobus lay. 

With bold Mon ohms he thitherward strode, e 

In valour an equal to War’s fiery god, 

Then fierce was the fight—dread the deeds that were done, 
Till, aided by Pallas, the battle he won. 

So sung the rapt Minstrel the blood-stirring tale, 

But the cheek of Odysseus waxed deadly and pale; 

Wliile the song warbled on of the days that were past, 

Ills eyelids were wet with the teal’s falling fast.*’’ 


If we go on twaddling thus about 
the Greeks and Romans, wo shall 
lose the thread of our discern so, and 
possiblybe found tripping on the sub¬ 
ject of Wolf’s Prolegomena. Let ns, 
therefore, get back as fast as we can 
to the Modems. 

Unless the poet is imbued with a 
deep sympathy for his subject, we 
would not gh e sixpence for his chance 
of producing a tol< table ballad. Nay, 
we go further, and a-\ or that he ought 
when possible to write in the unscru¬ 
pulous character of a partisan. In 
historical and martial ballads, there 
always must be two sides; and it is 
the business of the poet to adopt one 
of these with as much enthusiasm and 
prejudice, as if his life and fortunes 
depended upon the issue of the cause. 
For the ballad is the reflex of keen-and 
rapid sensation, and has nothing to do 
with judgment or with calm delibera¬ 
tive justice. It should embody, from 
beginning to end, one fiery absorbing 
passion, sneh as men feel when their 
blood is up, and then*souls thoroughly 
roused within them; and we should 
as soon think of moralising in a ballad 
as in the midst of a charge of cavalry. 
If yon are a Cavalier, write with the 
zeal of a Cavalier combating for Ids 
king at JS’ aitcby, and do not disgust ns 


with melancholy winnings rIkhU the do- 
sol ate hearths of the Ironsides. Forget 
for a time that you are a shareholder 
in a Life Assurance Company, and 
cleave to your immediate business of 
emptying as many saddles its possible. 
If y’ou are out—as perhaps your jp-qat- 
grandtather was—with Prince Charles 
at Prestonpans, do not, we beseech 
you, desert the charging column of 
the Camerons, to cry the coronach 
over poor old Colonel Gardiner, 
fetched dow u from his horse by the 
Locbaber axe of the grim Miller of 
Lnoruahyle. Let him ha\e the 
honourable burial of a brave man 
when the battle is over; but—whilst 
the shouts of. victory are ringing in 
our ears, and the tail of Cope’s horse, 
is still visible over the knowe which 
ires upon the Berwick road—kuno 
flie excellent Secedcr upon the sod, 
and toss up your bonnet dee elated 
with the White Rose, to the glory and 
triumph of the dans! It you area 
Covenanter and a Whig, w r e need not 
entreat you to pepper Claverhoiise 
and his guardsmen to the best of your 
ability at Drnmclog. You arc not 
likely to waste much of your time in 
lamentations over the slaughtered 
Archbishop: and if yon must needs 
tiy your hand at the execution of 


* We are indebted for the above extract to the Homeric Ballads, published some 
rears since in Fraser's Magazine. We hope that some day these admirable trans¬ 
lations may be collected together and published in a separate form. 
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Argyle, do not mince the matter, but more finely than “-The Gray Brother,” 
make a regular martyr of lnm atouee. —none has been more spoiled in ita 
In this way should all ballads be progress by the introduction of mi- 
written ; and such indeed ib the true nute description. We pass from tho 
secret of the craft as transmitted to us high altar of Saint Peter to the bank 
by the masters of old. of the Eske, and there we are regaled 

Wo have warned yon against with a catalogue of the modem seats 
moralising: let us now «ay a word or .and villas, utterly out of place and in- 
two on the subjects of description consistent with the solemn nature of 
and declamation. Upon one or the theme. But “ The Gray Brother’* 
other of these rock*, have most of is a mere fragment which Scott never 
our modern ballad-writers struck and would complete—owing, perhaps, to & 
foundered. What can be in worn* , s‘'ci'et consciousness, that he had al- 
taste than the introduction of an el.i- ready marred the unity of the poem 
borate laml&capo into the midst of a by sketching in a modem landscape 
poem of action, or an elaborate ac- behind his antique figures. Give him, 
count of a man’s accoutrements when however, a martini subject—let liia 
he is fighting for life or death? A eye but once kindle, and his cheek 
single epithet, if it be a choice one, flush at the call of the trumpet, and 
can indicate the scene of action as we defy you to find his equal. Read 
vividly and far more effectively than —<) je poetasters who are now ham~ 
ten thousand stanzas; and, unless you mcring at < ‘reev—read the “ Bonnets 
are «i tailor and proud of your liandi- of Dundee,’’ and then, if you have a 
work, wlmt is the u-e qf diluting spark of candour Jett, you will shovo 
upon the complexion of a wariior's 3 our foolscap into the fire. Or tell 
breeches, when the claymore is w lust- us if you really, flatter yourselves 
ling around his ears? Ne\ crtlieless, tint, were vonv lites prolonged to the 
even our best ballad-writers, when perpetuity of the venerable Parr, yon. 
their soul was not in their task, have iver would produce ten stanzas wor- 
fhllen into thib palpable emir. None thy of being printed in' the sama 
of Sir Walter’s ballads comment <*s \ olume w ith tliese:— 

Tho Coronach’s cried on Bonnaohie, 

Aud down the Don and a’, 

And Ilielaud and Law land may mcumfii be, 

Por the &air field of llarlaw. 

Thc> saddled a hundred milk-white bleeds, 

They hac saddled a hundred black, 

With a cliafrou of -teel un each horse's head, 

And a good knight upon his back. 

They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but bawdy ten, * 

When Donald came blinking down the brae, 

Wi’ twenty thousand men. 

Their tartans they were waving wide, 

Their glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 

Would deafen 3 ou to hear. 

The great Earl in his stirrups* stood, 

That Highland host to see; 

‘ Now here a knight that’s stout aud good, 

May prove a joopanlie. 

‘ What would je do, my squire so gay, « 
r rhat tides beside ray iciu, 

Were ye Glcnalian’s Earl this da}', 

And 1 were Boland Cheyne V 
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1 To turn the rein were sin and shame, 

To fright were wondrous peril: 

What would ye do now, Boland Gheyue, 
Were ye Glenallaii’s Earl?’ 

• 

‘ Were I Glenallan’s Earl this tide, 

, And ye were Boland Cheyne, 

The-spear should ho in my horse’s side. 

The bridle upon his mane. 

‘ If they liae twenty thousand blades, 

And we twee ten times ten,# 

Yet they hac but their tartan plaids, 

And we are maii-elad men. 

‘ My horse shall ride'through ranks sac rude, 
As through the moorland fern, 

Then ne’er let gentle Norman bludc ‘ 

Grow canid fbr Hieland kerne !”* 


' . Scott was no declaimer. Although 
brtsd a .banister, lie estimated the 
, faculty of speech at its proper value, 

, and never thought of making his 

* heroes, on the eve of battle, address 
their soldiery in a harangue which 

„ would do credit to a President of the 
Speculative Society. In certain posi- 

■ nona, eloquence is not only thrown 
away, but is felt to be rank imperti¬ 
nence. No need of rhetorical artifice 

. to persuade the mob to the pumping 

■ of a pickpocket, or, in case of a general 
row, to the assault of an intoxicated 

. policeman. Such things come quite 
naturally to their hands without 
exhortation, and it is dangerous to 
%:iMerfere with instinct. The Homeric 
« heroes are, of any tiling, alittle too much 
given to talking. You observe two 
hulking fellows, in all their panoply of 

• shield and armour, drawing nigli to 
One another at the fords of the Sca- 

'■ mender, each with a spear about the 
size of a moderate ash-tree amiss 
his shoulder. Thewell-greaved Greek,' 
you already know, is deep in the con- 
■' fidences of Minerva; the hairy Trojan, 
v on the contrary, Is protected by the 
f Lady Vehus. You expect an imme¬ 
diate onslaught; when, to your as- 
tonishment, the Greek politely craves 
*„ some information touching a genea- 
*■logical point in the histoiy of his an- 
V tagonist’s family; whereat the other, 
/.nothing loath, indulges him with a 
; yarn about AssaracUs. Tros being 
i/out of breath, the AJgiVe can do no¬ 


thing less than proffer a bouncer about 
Hercules; so that, fbr at least half an 
hour, they stand lying like a brace of 
Sinbads—whilst Ajax, on the right, 
is spearing his proportion of the l)ar- 
. dans, and Sarpedon doing equal exe¬ 
cution among the unfortunate Acfiivi 
ou the left. Nor, until either warrior 
has exhausted his patriarchal remin¬ 
iscences, do they'heave up the boss 
and the bull-hide, or make play for a 
thrust at the midriff. Now, unless 
the genealogy of their opponents was 
a jioint of honour with the ancients— 
which it does not appear to have beep 
— these colloquies seem a little out of 
place. In the middle ages, a knight 
would not enter the lists against an 
opponent of lesser rank; and in such 
-a case, explanation is intelligible. 
But in battle there was nd distinction 
of ranks, and no man cared a stiver 
about tlio- birth and parentage of 
another. Genealogies, in fact, are 
awkward things, and should be es- 
‘ efiewed by gentlemen in familiar dis¬ 
course, as tending much less towards 
edification than offence. Many peo¬ 
ple are absurdly jealous on the subject 
of their coffined sires; nor is it wise 
in convivial moments to strike up 
an ancestral ditty to the tune of— 

“ Greea grows the gra?a o’er the graven of 
my governors." 

It w^s an unfortunate accident of 
this kind which led to the battle of 
the Beldswire. 


“ Carmichael bade him speak out plainly, 
And cloke no cause for ill nor gr.de j 
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The other, answering him as vainly, 

Began to reckon kin and bhide . 

He rase, and raxed him, where he stude, * 

And bade him match him with his marrows: 

Then Tynedale heard them reason rude, 

And they loot off a flight of arrrows.” 

Scott’s heroes are unusually terse should be up and doing; and accord- 
awl taciturn. They know their busi- ingly, with them, it is just a word and 
ness better than to talk whon they a blow. 

“ But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the Minny beam, 

He m.ukecl the crane oil the Baiun’s crest; 

For his ready spear w as in its rest. 

Few were the w ords, and stem and high, 

That maiked the foemen’s feudal hate; 

For question fierce and proud reply, 

(lave signal soon of dire debate 
Their \ cry courser* seem d to kuou, 

That ea<h was other’s mortal foe, 

And snoited hie, when wheel’d atoimd, 

To give each knight his -vantage ground. 

In rapid round the Baion bent; 

He sighed a sigh, and play’d a prajer; 

The prajer was to his pation saint— 

Tito sigh was to his Lube fair 
Stout Ddoraino nor sigh’d nor praj M, 

Nor saint nor ladje c vlled to aid ; * 

But lie stoop’d lus h *ad, and couch’d his spear, 

And spun’d his stead tu hill eaieer. 

The meeting of these champion', proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud.” 

This, you observe, is practical do- contrary. Few men have written 
quence,—the perfect pantomime of with more fire and energy than Mr 
ihitoric; and, when jour ejes have Macaulay ; and, m the heart of a 
recovered the daaalmg shdtk of the battle, he handles bis falchion like a 
encounter, you shall see William of Legionary. Still, every now and then, 
Deloraine lying on the green swaid, the lhetoiieian peeps out in spite of 
with the Baton’s spear-head sunk a himself, and he goes through the eata- 
foot within bis bosom. Nothing, in logne of the topics. Nothing can bo 
shoit, can be more conclusive or satis- better or more ballad-like than the 
factory. blunt declaration by Horatius of his - 

Let us now take an instance to the readiness to keep the bridge:— 

“ Then out spoke bold lloratius, 

The captain of the gate: 

4 To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late; 

And liow can man die better 
Thau faring fern ful odds, , 

For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods?’” 

Not one other word should stout which must have gone home at once 
% old Codes have uttered, of apology to the heart of every Roman. But 
for daiming to himself the post of the poet will not leave him there, 
danger and of death. No higher He interpolates another stansa, which 
motive need be have assigned than has the effect of diluting the strength 
those contained in the last two lines, of the passage. 
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“ ‘ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And fbr the wife who nurses 
Her baby at her breast; 

And for the hdly maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame’’” 


The whole of this stanza is bad;— 
the last four lines of it simply and 
purely execrable. Mr Macaulay is tar 
too judicious a critic not to be fully 
aware of the danger of any weak 
passage in a short poem of incident; 
and we trust, in the next edition, to 
see this palpable eyesore removed. 
But it is in the ballad ot Virginia that 
his besetting tendenc} towards decla¬ 
mation becomes most thoroughly ap¬ 
parent. You are to suppose yourself 
in the market-place ot Rome;—the 
lictora of Claudius lone M'ized upon 
the daughter ot the centurion; the 
people have Tisen in wrath at the out¬ 
rage; and, for a moment, there is 
hope ot deliverance. But the name 
of the decemvir still carries terror with 
it, and the commons waver at the 
sound lu this crisis, leiiius, the be¬ 
trothed of tlie virgin, appears, and 
delivers a long essay ot some titty 
double hues, upon the spirit and ten¬ 
dency of the Roman constitution. 
This is a great-enor. Speeches, when 
delivered in the midst of a popular 
,tumult, must be pithy in order to be 
effective • nor was Appius such an ass 
as to have lost the opportunity afforded 
him by this dialectic display, of effec¬ 
tually securing his captive.” 

* There is nd literary legacy for which 
the people of Scotland ought to be so 
thankful as for their rich inhCritaiioC 
of national ballads. In this res]>ect 
they stand quite unrivalled in Europe; 
for* although the Scatidiuav ian penin¬ 
sula has a glorious garland of its own, 
and Spain and England are both rich 
in traditionally story, our northern 
ballad poetry is wider in its compass, 
and far more varied in tHb composi¬ 
tion of its material. Tho high and 
heroic war-chant, the deeds of chival¬ 
rous-emprise, the tale of unhappy love, 
the mystic songs of fairy-land,—all 
have been handed down to us, for 
centuries, unmutilate ti and. unchang¬ 
ed, in a profusion, which is almost 
marvellous, when we reflect upon the 


great historic changes and revolutions 
which have agitated the country. For 
such changes, though tending essen¬ 
tially towards the production of 
the ballad, especially in the historical 
department, cannot possibly bofav cur¬ 
able to its preservation; and no 
stronger proof of the intense nation¬ 
ality ot the people ot Scotland tan be 
found than this—that the songs com¬ 
memorative of our eailier heroes have 
outlived the Reformation, the union of 
the two crowns, the civil and religious 
wars of the revolution, and the subse¬ 
quent union of the kingdoms; and, at 
a comparatively late period, were 
collected from the oial traditions ot 
the peasantry. Time had it not ill its 
power to chill the memories wliirii lav 
warm at the nation's heart, or to 
efface the noble annals ot its long and 
eventful history.. Then 1 %a spell of 
potency still in the names ot tho 
Bruce and the Douglas. 

Uy whom those ballads vieie 
written, is a question beyond solution. 
A large portion of them were, we 
know, composed long before the Press 
was in Existence—some, probably, 
may date so far back as the reign of 
Alexander tho Third—and to their 
.own intrinsic merit air they indebted 
for preservation. But ww aie in 
ignorance of the authorship even of 
those which are much nearer to onr 
own immediate period. Much of tho 
•Jacobite minstrelsy, and of the songs 
commemorative ot the Fifteen and tho 
Forty-five, is anonymous; and we 
cannot tell whether those ditties, 
w’hich have still the power to thrill 
our hearts so strangely, were written 
by gentle or by simple, iu the hall or 
by the cottage the. After all, it 
matters not. The poet of Otterboume. 
will be greater without a name, than 
fifty modem versifiers whom it would 
be odious to particularise, notwith¬ 
standing the blaaon of their Christian 
and patronymic prefix. Better to live 
for ever innominate in a song, than to 
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be quoted for a life-time by one’s 
friends, as a self-marked and immolated 
driveller. 

“ Give me,” said Fletcher of Sal- 
tonn, “the making of a nation’s 
ballads, and I will let you make its 
law's.” This was, iu onr opinion, a 
speech of considerable boldness; and 
if Fletcher really made it, he must 
have had a high estimate of his own 
poetical powers. Why then, in the 
name of Orpheus, did he not set about 
it incontinently V We presume that 
there was nothing wkate\er to have 
prevented hhn from concocting as 
many ballads as ho chose; or from 
engaging, as engines of popular pro¬ 
mulgation, the ancestors of those 
unshaven and raucous gentlemen, to 
whoso canorous mercies wo sirfi wont, 
in times of political excitement, to 
intrust our own personal and patriotic 
ditties. Seldom, indeed, ha\ c* we expe¬ 
rienced a keener sense of our true great¬ 
ness as a poet, than when we encoun¬ 
tered, on one oc< asion, a peripatetic 
minstrel, deafening the I’auongatc 
w ith the notes of our particular music, 
and surrounded bv an eager crowd 
demanding tin halfpenny broadsheet 
“ This is lame! ” wc exclaimed to a 
legal friend who was beside us; and, 
with a glow of triumph on our coun¬ 
tenance, we descended the North 
Bridge, to indite another of the same. 
Notwithstanding this, we cannot aver 
from experience that our ballads hav c 
wrought any luaihed effect In muddy¬ 
ing the laws of the country. Wc 
cannot even go the length of asserting 
that they line e once turned an election; 
and therefore it is not unnatural that 
we should regard the dogma of 
Fletcher with distrust. The troth is, 
that a nation ifc the maker of its own 
ballads. You cannot by any possibi¬ 
lity' contrive to sway people from their 
purpose by a song; but songs—ballads 
especially- are the imperishable re¬ 
cords of their purpose. And therefore it 
is that they survive, because they are 
real and not ideal. It is no feigned 
passion which they convey, but the 
actual reflex of that w hich lias arisen, 
and wrought, and expended itself; 
and each historical ballad is, in fact, 
a memorial of a national impulse; and 
wo be to the man who would attempt 
to illustrate the past, if he cannot 
again create within himself the sym¬ 


pathies and the motives which led to 
the deeds he must celebrate. Wo be to 
him, we say—for as sure as there is 
truth in the retributive justice of poste¬ 
rity, he will attain ag eminent position, 
not in the roll of beatified bards, but 
in that of th.e British blockheads, and 
be elected by unanimous consent as .a 
proper Laureate for the Fogie Club. 

It is now a good many yeans since 
Sir Walter Scott compiled his Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. Pre¬ 
vious to the publication of that work, 
several excellent collections of the 
older Scottish ballads had been made, 
aud industrious gleaners have since 
gathered up every' stray traditionary 
ear of corn which still lay unnoticed 
in the funow. Our excellent friend 
Hubert .Chambers, availing himself of 
ail these labours, has given, in a popu¬ 
lar form, the essence and spirit of 
the whole; nor does there, we believe, 
exist a single fragment of the least 
merit which has escaped so rigorous 
a search. We understood that the 
English ballads had. long ago been col¬ 
lected. These were neither so numer¬ 
ous nor so romantic as ours; but they 
had fallen at a much earlier date into 
the hands ot the antiquaries, and wo 
baldly expected In our day to lie told 
of a considerable addition. Therefore 
it was with no little astonishment, and 
some eurio&ity, that we perused the 
announcement of a new work entitled^ 
“ The Minstrelsy of the English Boi^, 
der, being a collection ot ballads 
ancient, remodelled) and original— 
founded on well-known Border legends. 
With illustrative notes by Frederick 
Sheldon.” 

Predisposed though we certainly 
were to do every justice to the original 
strains of Mr Sheldon, he will forgive 
us when we own that the ancient 
ballads were the primary objects of 
our quest. We were eager, to dis¬ 
cover vv hat kind of materials—what 
snatches of antique fbng, he had 
rescued from oblivion among the wild 
moors of •Northumberland; and hi* 
preface gave us ample hope of the 
choice nature of his budget. 

“No doubt,” says Mr Sheldon, 
alluding to Sir Waller’s literary 
researches upon the Border—“uo 
doubt many ballads did escape, and 
still remain scattered up and down the 
countryside, existing, probably, in the 
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recollection of many a soft-browned 
shepherd, or the weather-beaten brains 
of ancient hinds, or ‘ eldem ’ women; 
or in the well-thumbed and nearly 
illegible leaves of, some old booh or 
pamphlet of songs, snugly resting on 
tiie ‘pot-head,’ or sharing tlioir rest 
with the ‘great ha’ biblo,’ ‘Scott’s 
Worthies,’or ‘Blind Harry’s’ lines. 
The parish dominie, or pastor ot some 
obscure village amid the many nooks 
and comers of the Borders, possesses, 
no doubt, treasures in the ballad w aie, 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of a Bitson, a Peicy, or a Suitecs; 
in the libraries, too, of many an ancient 
descendant of a Bordei f nnily, some 
black-lettered volume of ballads 
doubtlessly slumbers in hallowed 
and unbroken du*-t . From such 
sources I have obtained many of the 
ballads in the present (ollection. 
Those to which I have stood godfather, 
and so baptised and lemodelled, 1 
have mostly met with in the ‘ broad¬ 
side’ ballads, as they aie called; but 
notwithstanding their tire and pathos, 
I found so muili obscenity and libci- 
tiuism mingled with their beauties, 
that I w as compelled with a rash hand 
to pluck the nettles away that ihoked 
the healthy growth ot the }Oung, 
fresh, and budding flowers; prc&orv ing, 
as nearly as 1 could, tlieu ancient 
simplicity and diction. Others, by 
,local and nameless poets J have given 
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as I found them. Those ballads, vir¬ 
tually my own, are stated to be so in 
the notes, and these, with groat fear 
and tribulation, I hang as a votive 
w reath on the altar of the Muses.” This 
is explicit and satisfactory, and we 
shall now proceed to see how our 
author has redeemed his promise. 

We hg*e read every one of the 
thirty-seven ballads contained in this 
volume, and the following is our Syn¬ 
optical view. Of “ original" ballads 
—by which Mr Sheldon means those 
which must be attributed to his own 
inspired pen, and which constitute, 
as aforesaid, his votive wreath—there 
are no le-.s than thirteen ; tour ballads 
aie taken irom the works of Messrs 
Mackay Wilson, Telfer, and Hall— 
bards who luve flourished during the 
last twenty 5 ears upon the Border; 
tour arc “remodelled’’ by Mr 
Sheldon; and <urteen, hat ing no* other 
distinguishing mark upon them, must 
be set down as “ancient” <ompOM- 
silions The man who can bestow 
upon us at the present tune sixteen 
authentic and hitherto unknown bal¬ 
lads, is indeed a public benefactor 1 

Out of courtesy to Mr Sheldon, we 
shall, in the first instance, dispose ot 
his own particular gailaud; and as 
it would be a pity to dismember such 
a posy, we shall merely lay before 
our lcadeis the tollowlng morcenu 
horn the ballad of “ SetonS Sons.'” 


“ S<don he gaspit and lie gim'd, 

4 . ^And showed his teeth sac whyte, 
nis ecu were glaikit like a man’s 
That’s strycken wi’ aflryghte. 

Quo’ he, ‘ Lovdo Percy, dinna think 
I speak yfmr irfgs to blgw; 

But let hitn spare my twa brave sonnes 
And at his feet I’ll fa 1 
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4 And wat them wi’ these happing tears 
That wash my auld, auld oen,— 
That channel down these wryukelcts, 
Gin he will list bedeen.’ 

‘ My bairnies,’ quo’ the mother then, 

‘ That 1 have kist sac aft, 

Canna we save* them firae their death, 
But sic a pryce we coft ? 

‘ Thare pretty necks I’ve slibbered sae 
Ah * Percy, geutil lord, 

To hae them raxed upon a tree, 

• And strangled wi’ a cord 1 ’ ” 
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Admirers of the ancient ballad— Scottish commander. Lady Setou, 
what do you say to that ? * Tlicre is too, Is exquisite in her way. The 
the fine old Scots dialect in all its “ slibbering ” reminiscence—which, 
pnrity with a vengeance I In what we presume, is equivalent to slobber* 
part of the island sqch a jargou is ing—is one of those natural touches 
spoken, wo are fortunately at present which, once uttered, can never be 
unaware. Certain wo arc that our forgotten. 

fathers never heard it; apd as for It will, we opine, be sufficient to 
ourselves, though reasonably cognizant quench the curiosity of our readers, 
of the varieties of speech which arc when we state that the above is a fair 
current in Gilmcrton, Aberdeen, the average specimen of Mr Sheldon’s ori- 
Crosscausoway and the GorbaJs, wo ginal productions. We presume that 
protest that we never yet met with any few will thirst foranother draught from 
thing so cacophonous as this. It is this pitcherful of the Border Helicon; 
impossible, however, tp deny Mr and—as time presses—we shall now 
Sheldon the merit of pure originality, push forwaid to the consideration of 
Nobody but himself could have written the remodelled poetry. The first of 
tho first glorious stanza, which cm- these is called “ Halidon Hill,” and, 
bodies so perfect a picture of despair, as we are informed in the notes, it 
or the second, in which the old fami- dates back to the respectable antiquity 
liar phrase of “ blawing intill liis lug” of P827. The following magnificent 
is so appositely adapted to verse, and stanzas will convey somo idea of the 
pnt into the mouth of a knightly spirit and style* of that production. 

“ Glower'd the Soot down on his foe: 

‘Ye ooof, I cam not here to ride; 

But syne it is so, give me a horse, 

I’ll curry thee thine Engl^li hide.’ 

Quod Bcnlul, * I cam to fight a man 
And not a blude mastyff,— 

Were ye a man. and no a pup, 

Saint Bride 1 had as liet.’ 

* Fbam not, or fret, thou baby knkht, 

Put tome food in thy wome , 

For thou art but the champion 
Of somo fond Norfolk dame. 

* My dog shall shake thy silken hide, 

Thy brainis prove his fee, * 

Gif in that bagio skull of thine 
There any brainl-. bo.’ 

‘ Thou art a bragging piece of clay, 

Sae fyrst wise prove thy Threat; ’ 

Loud geokit Trummall ns he cried, 

‘ I’ll mah’ tkco haggish meat!! * ” 

Yeft, reader—you may wellVare! trash. The “Merchant’s Garland” is a 
but such is absolutely the rubbish new version by Sheldon of a street ditty 
which has been shot from the Chis- called the M Factor’s. Garland,” of 
wick Press. Next—shear it, ye powers which wc happen to have a copy in a 
of impudence!-Allan Cunningham’s collection of penny histories. It is as 
beautiful ballad of Lady Anne, makes much an ancient ballad as the Murder 
its appearance ns “Lady Nell.” We Of William Weare—is dear at tin# 
need scarcely add that in such ransom of a brass farthing—and corn- 
hands the virgin degenerates into a mcnces thus: 
drab. Tho other reroodcluients are 

“ Behold, here’s a ditty that’s new, aud no jest, 

Concerning a young gentleman in the East, 

Who, by his great gaining came to poverty, 

Aud aftei wards went many voyages to sea. 
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Being well educated, and one of greet wit, 

Three merchants of London, they all thought it fit, 

To make him their captain, and factor also, 

And for them to Turkey a voyage he did go.” 

This i» sorry enough doggrel, as the name of a frieud in the service, 
every one who has the capacity of and that 'gentleman must doubtless 
reckoning feet upon his fingers mnst feel infinitely obliged for the honour 
allow; but Sheldon, fairly tramps it of each immoitolisation. 

In a fit of enthusiasm, ho has enlisted 

‘ Syr Carnegie’s gane owie the sea, 

And’s plowing tin oV the main, 

And now must make a long voyage, 

Inc red gold for to gain 

Now woe befall the cogging to, 

And weary the p.unled beuks, 

A Christian curse go with all naigs, 

And eke all hounds and cocks. 

Tin ce merchants of great London town, 

To save the youth woie bent 
And they sent him as factor to Tuikish ground, 

For the gaming lias hynt sheutf ” 

Poets of the Tslo of Murk, didye of the old Scots Ballad “Kempiou”- 
e\er listen to such a strarh '* Now let was, according to Sn Walter Stott, 
us. take a look at the works of the an- “ either entir*hjcompos rf, or rewritten , 
cients. The fust in point of oidei L by the Ilei Air Lamb of Norham,” 
the “Laidloy Worm of Spindlestou and had been so often published, that 
Hough,”leaching wInch Mi Sheldon it wa not thought woitli while to 
gives us the follow mg information iuseit it in the Minstjds) of the 
“This ballad »vas made In the old Scottish Boult 1 fm the same i cason, 
mountain bsud, Duncan Pi aser of Che- and for its infenoi quality, it was 
snot, who Usedx n 1320, nml, w a-* fil'd kept out of Mi S C Hall s “ Book of 
printedsomeyeaisago,tiomanamient B itish Ballads” fntuusically it is 
Ms., 1)} JRobeit Laiube, vitar of Noi - so bad, that MrShcldon himself might 
ham.” WVc do not know what exat t has e wntten it m a momcnt of extia- 
tnnemaybemeaulbyfliephiase“some oidnury inspiration, indeed the fol- 
yeafs ago, ’ but the f.ict is that the lowing three verse-, an 1 w eseiy way 
“ Labile) WtJWn,”—which is mithyr woith) of Ins pen ,— 
moie noi less than a vciy pool i eisutn 

* 

“ He sprinkled her with three drops o’ the well, 

In her palace where she stood; 

When she giovellod down upon her belly, 

A foul and loathsome toad.* 

And on the lands, near Ida’s towers, 

A loathsome toad she crawls, 

And venom spits on e\ cry thing, 

Which cometh to the walls. 

The virgins all of Bawborongh town, 

Will swear that they have seen 
This spiteful toad of monsdous size, 

Whilst walking in the green. ” 

We are now coolly asked to believe manuscript. Bui we must not be 
that this stuff was written in the surprised at any thing from a gentle- 
fourteenth century, and reprinted, man who seems impressed with the 
seven )eai& ago, from an ancient idea that the Chronicles of Roger 




Hoveden are written in the English 
language. 

We next oome to a ballad entitled 
“The Outlandish Knight,” whereof 
Mr Sheldon gives ns the following 
history. “ This ballad I have copied 
from a broadsheet, in tbe possession 
of a gentleman of Newcastle; it lias 
also been published in ( Richardson’s 
Table Book. 1 The venes with inverted 
eommas, 1 added at the suggestion of 
a friend, as it was thought that the 
Knight was not rendered sufficiently 
odious, without this new trait of his 
flishonour.” 


So far well; but Mr Sheldon ought,* 
at the flame rime, 4o have had the 
candour to tell ns the source from 
which he pilfered those verses. His 
belief hi the ignorance andgullibillty tit 
the public must indeed be unbounded, 
if he expected to pads off without dis¬ 
covery a stamped version of “May* 
Colloan.” That fine ballad is to mV 
found in the collections of Herd, 
Sharpe, Motherwell, and Chambers; 
and seldom, indeed, have wo met 
with a ease of more palpable cribbage, 
as the following specimen wifi de¬ 
monstrate 


MAY cor BEAN. 

“ * Loup off your « rays fause Sir John, 
‘ Your Initial bed yon sec— 

Here luw T drowned, eight ladies fair. 

The ninth one you shall be. 

* Cast off,’ says he, ‘ tliy jewels fin% 

SUe cobtl> and sac brave ; 

They arc owei gude, and owef costly,* 
ToWuow in the hoa-wavo. 

* Cast ofl, cast off, v our Holland smock, f 

And lay it en this stone ; 

It is owei tuno and owor costly, '' 

1 o rot in the swat sea-foam.' 

* Oli' tiun yc then about, Sir John, 

And look to the leaf of the tree,— 

It is not comriv for %Won 
A naked Woman to sen.' 

* • 

He turned himself straight round about. 

To look to the leaf o’ the tiee , 

She lias twined her arms about Ins waist, 
And thrown him into the tea " 

fl 

This, it must be acknowledged, is, 
to use the mildest phrase, an instance 
of remarkable coincidence 
Notwithstanding the glibnos-of lim 
preface, and the. straps of autiq(» 
^information which he is constantly 
paiading, Mr Sheldon absolutely 
hnov s less abont balla# poetry thitn 
any writer who has >et approached 
the subject. As au editor, he was in 
duty bound to hate ‘looked over 
former collections, and to have ascer¬ 
tained* the originality of the wares 
which he now proffers for our accep¬ 
tance. He does not seem, however, 
to have read thiough any one compi¬ 
lation ot the Scottish ballads, and is 
perpetually betraying his ignorance. 
For example, he gives us a ballad 
called “The Laird of Roslin’s daugh¬ 
ter,” awn tyeaks thus of it in hia 
preface:—“ This is a fragment of an 


OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. * 

4,1 Alight tliaa, from thy milk-white stead, 
Ana deliver ft unto me ; * 

Six maidB have £ drowned where the bil¬ 
lows sound, ( 

And the aeveutti one tlicm-whalt bo. * 

‘But fitst poll off thy&irlle hne, 

And 8elner it unto me , . 

Tliy kirtle of gieett u> too udi I ween 
To rot in the salt, salt sea. 

‘Fullwff, pull offtbvbennv gieeu pi ml. 

That float- irf the biee/t so fiei, 

It u w titan (me with the silver twiue, 

Aud cornel) it is to see.’ 

‘If I must pull ofl my‘bonny silk pi ud, 

(*b Him thy bifk to me, * 

And gvo on the flun which li is just begun 
I o pcei oyit thv salt, salt sta ’ 

lie turned his back on tlie fan dameelle. 

And looked upon thclicann— 

She grasped lnm tight with her a,m- m> 
white 

And plunged him in tho stream." 

apparently ancient ballad, related to 
me bj a ladj of Berwick-on-Tu oed, 
•vv ho used to sing it in hoi childhood. 
Fifty e giv en all that she wa& able to 
furuiili me with Tho same lady as¬ 
sures me that she net er remembers 
having seen it in print, and that shp 
had learnt it from her nurse, together 
v ith the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, 
and several Irish legends, since for¬ 
gotten.” 

This is a beautiful instanco oF the 
discovery of a mare’s nest! Mr Shel¬ 
don’s fragment is merely an imperfect 
veision of “Captain W^dderburn’s 
Court ship”—one of tho raiicst and 
wittiest of the Scottish ballads, which 
lias bom printed over and o\er again, 
and is familiar to almost e\ery child 
in the country. It is given at full 
length by Robert Chambers, in hj| 
collectian, with this note appended 


. isH*:—“This ver^r 1 fegeni<rt» flttd. 
, apfadnfT poem, which Sate beast long 
'popiflar all over Sootfeuid, first, ap¬ 
peared in the *.3Sr©tv British Sou* 


jtaswf'to give him cro&itffor this Igno¬ 
rance.* as he hazards an opinion that 
“tlic incident recorded fa this ballad 
most have occurred in the reign of. 



•m, ’ ■with the advantage of being 
c&ttatad ’with one td^en from roci- 
tyfiffnfi? Mr Kluloch.” Su<5h arp the 
epnasquences of relying upon the fcra- 
Mons of “ olderu women! ” 


the stoiy is an historical one, and, took 

g ’ace in the (hues of tire Covenant. 

e that as it may, Sheldon's version.' 
is certainly the worst that no havh * 
scan ; and the new stanzas which he 4 


tt wtuyu • J «‘»u e«v uv<w otcuiAao fruiv>u uc 

_ v * We, have, faorettver, a version p of has introduced aro utterly kmtlwome 
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Johnny Faa,’*of which ballad Mr 
< t Sheldon seems to c«msiejpr himself the 
jymte discoverer—-nt least be does not 
say one word-of its notable e’dstenee 
elsewhere. And we are the more dis¬ 


and vulgar. Only tldok of the beau¬ 
tiful Lady CassiliS who eloped with a 
bolted .height, typing reduced to fho 
level of a hedge-tramper, mid iutei- 
ebauging caresses with n caird 1 

“ The* Countess wgnt clow u to the ha’ 

Tojjmo a ( racket them, fairly, O; 

‘ And ocV she tried, * I wad follow thee 
To the end o’ the world or nearly, ().’ 


He hist the Countess’ lips *ao r,ed, 

And nor jimp white waist be ruddled, <): 
She smoothed 14 k ' beard wP her lovely hand, 
And a' for Jty*r flippy laddie, 


Really we do not think that w e e\ er 
read any thing in'print so intenscl} 
abominable as this. • 

We have no intention of wading 
through much more oi SheMon’s lucn- 
brations—nor h it nccessaij, a*., after 
a close exai&ination, we cannot dis¬ 
cover one single ancient ballad which 
is now to us in the whole collection. 
One or two, as w e have aho id\ show n, 
are old friends in filthy garments, 
whose acquaintance we accoidingly 
repudiate. Two or tin re, such as 
“Sir John It* Springe," are mjfcv 
re])rints, and the remainder may be 
shortly characterised as uumitlgato 1 
trash. It is rather too imu]i th,it 
dittiesstillredolentofavdenfspiiit- and 
distinctly traceable in their ,aul hoi ,hip 
to a drunken hoise-couper in llawiek, 
should be presented to the jiublic as 
genuine Border ballads. For example, 
we are favoured with an effftsion 
called “Loudon Jock’s Courtship,” 
which Mr Slifltlou avers to be “a 
very Old ballad, now for the lh’st time 


published,” aud state^that ho took it 
down' “from the recital of an old 
flrover. called A. l’rijjglo, w ho attended 
Kelso mailflpt.” IV c do not for a mo¬ 
ment doubt that this valuable lay w, is 
actually pronounced b} the baked lip* 
of Sand}, over half-a-niutehkin of 
aqua-vita* in a toll-house; but Hve 
decline to register it as ancient upon 
the authority ot such a Ptaistratus. 
On the contraiy, the beast who com¬ 
posed it was manifestly five of the Ven- 
nel, acquaiuteil with every nauseous 
close in the old town ol Edinburgh, 
ipd frequently fouud at full lengtli 
upon the Bridge, in a state of brutal 
intoxication. Tbo localities are quite 
uiicqiiivocnVand mark the date of its 
composition. The “brig,"’ unfortu¬ 
nately for Mr Sheldon, is by no means 
an ancient structure. No doubt the 
ditty is graphic in its way, afid full- 
flavoured enough to turn the stomai h 
of a CJilmerton carter, as the fallowing 
specimen Will testify : 


“Jock lifted and fought, gat in mony a scrape, 

But it was all 1 he* same thing to that rattling cliiel, 
lit? wad aye spoil tin* horn, or else mak’ a ppp >n, 

The crown o’ the causey, a kirk or a mill, 
lie rade into Embro’ \yi’ goWd in his pouch, 

To look at the forties and houses sae grand; 





Great joy tof Usdoming * 

' ***** &« Jrt tfo, gttUsd the* jtfljfab » '' 
$yn<* bottles o’ sifea’ #1, and fcaapjj Sat Ids kite $ 

A^ then ctfn'tta %tW o% falet and 

Ana Jock £toi$oi£wV at heal a’ the night, 

Jock met wf a *Lsay upon tie high brig, 

That idoks o’er the yard as be staked away: 

Jock aye lo’ed a bank o' a bonnie girl’s eye. * 

And eke spcor’d at the roiyer hit fdrtohe to ep&e. 

** * « * 

But Jock cam’ to Questions, add being a ftfflkjw. 

.Stout, btirdly and sonsy, he soon pleased hbr taste, 
And aw a* went the fwasoreo. haup-iaao in their daffln,’ 
Thro' trynds fitful bHnd alleys m tine toZS’’ 
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Ancient ballad indeed i the minstrel 
Trho would venture to chant fetfch a 
tktly in the Cowgatc, Would 1 ' be 
cheap!} lot off with a month's solitary 
impribonmont r»n a 'diet pf bread and 
water. 

We pas, with pleasure frcfm this 
medley of balderdash and dm el to 
the more sober tome of Mr Collier, 
localise we know that whatever he 
gives ns will at least have the incut" of 
being genuine. Out Of the thousand 
black-letter broadsides wliuh rthisti- 
tuto the Roxbmghe roller tien, the 

Oflltor Ivns nmAi k ^A-t 
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tide nature*, end the-’few which, tire ^ 
intrinsically otccjlpnt have longjgbiciS, 
become familbir and have lost tho ; 
gloss of uovmty. But the didactic 
ballad and the Uanzonef'wt*nj then 
extensively piactised, and, with the 
fugitive poetry ot Peele, Marlowe,* 
Greene, and Lodge in our recollec¬ 
tion, v e had hoped to iocovci son$ 
vahiable specimens of their moie ob- 
scuic coiitenijmraiies. In the volu¬ 
minous recoicL of tty Elizabethan 
a*, we find mention of many poets 
viho en|«\«d a leasonffblc celebrity at 
the time, but whose works, devoid 
of buovanev, liavc since settled into 
oblivion.*’ We‘find the names offeomo 
of these persons, siuh as Thomas 
CluiKlivaid, who is spoken *,f in 
“The Return from l\iraa"sus," at¬ 
tached to poems iu Mi Colhei’s col¬ 
lection; but we aio compelled on 


editor lias scjloityed upvvai is of fiftv, 
and thtis states the object oi their 
publication —“ The r ain purpose 
y# the ensuing collection is to show, 
in then raott genuine state, the ihai- 
acter pnd qynhtv of productions 
v\ rititen e\pre»sty lor the amusement 
<>t the lowei ordeis, in the leign of 

Ivliaiibeth, Jamc»s, and (‘hailt-s Our perusal to acknowledge that thta'e is 
volume consists of such ordinaiy 
materials as foi led the stock ot the 
Engli-di ballad-singer, during a pc riftcl 
not tar short ot a century. Many 
traces will be iound in them of the 
modes iu which, they Weie icndefed 
acceptable to the 1 ciowd, when sung 
in our mevse frequented thoioughf.uob.” 

We need hardly say that the volume 
is got up-with great care; and it will 
doubtless he an acceptable addition to 
the libraries ot our literary cpitiues. 
nevertheless, we are free to confess 
that wc were somewhat disappointed 
with its contents. We did not, it is 
tree, expect to find, in this quarto, 

:uiy new htotorical, or oyen romantic 
ballads of the first or highest class. 

The literature of Elizalmtti and James W1 „ 111U9Vl y „ 

is remarkably sterik irf productions of was in our younger days? Wc 
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much justice in the critical decrees ot 
tfthe, and that v eij little w inch is at 
all worthi of picsoivation has been 
silently pei nutted to peusji In an® 
asthetic4 point Qf view, therefore, 
wv cannot expect to derive mhch 
advantage fiom this reprint of the 
Roxburghe broadsides. Tint the anti¬ 
quary, vi bo has a natnral taste for the 
cad-off raimeut of tho world, will 
doubtless .fasten upon the volume; 
and the critical commentator may 
glean from it some scrantfof wwolete 
information. To them accordingly 
we leave it, and pass into the glades 
ofSheiwood. 

We wonder whether “ Robin Hood, 
that archer good,” ib as great a 
favourite in the niusery now as he 

axe 
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afraid not. Our Robin was a myste¬ 
rious sort of personage, something 
between an outlaw and an earl,—a 
kind of Jndge Lynch, who distributed 
arbitrary justice beneath the shade of 
an enormous oak-tree, and who was 
perpetually confiscating the moveables 
of abbots for the exclusive benefit of 
the poor. Maid Marian wc could 
never distinctly realise. Sometime* 
she appeared to us" as a soil flaxen¬ 
haired beauty, not unlike a lay-figure, 
once the property of Mr Giaiinetti*, 
which no loved in our youth, and to 
whose memory no still are constant. 
Green as emerald was the garb she 
wore, and the sun loved to shine upon 
•her as she glided from the shadow of 
the uysting-tree. Hut then thk-iairy 
personage did not tally well with the 
other figures of the group. We mild 
not conceive her associating famili¬ 
arly with the gaunt but good-natured 
Scathalock, and Mutch the miller’s 
son. Summer, too, mu-t pass away 
from Sherwood as it does from < \ i ry 
sublunary scene. The leave- fall — 
the birds are mute—the gt a— lias 
withered down—and there is snow 
lying two feet deep in the finest,— 
and then, no i* me fin poor Marian, 
shivering iu her -liaht silken kittle in 
tin midst of a faded bow» i 1 So 
that , *vpe were -ometimes eompelled 
per-foree to cliange mu lam \, 
metamoiphose Marian into a formi¬ 
dable Gir/v, and provide her with a 
suit of linsey-woolsey agaiust the 
we.dher, and a pair o( pattens hiir 
enough to have frightened all the fal¬ 
low-deer of the fin c*t n ith their clatter. 

Iv,‘inhoe, however, has played the 
deuce with our ideal creations, and 
Robin Jlood i- now fixed to us for 
o% or in the guise of the v eoman Locks- 
ley. We do not like liim half so well 
as w e did before. He ha*, iu some 
degree, compromised hU character its 
an outlaw, b'y entering into an ar¬ 
rangement with him of the Lion-heart, 
and he now shoots doer under cover 
of the Jfingly license. Tin* old war¬ 
fare bPwcen Little John and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham is over, and the 
amicable di acyl on conceals the last 
u-stige of their feud. Allan-a-l)nio 
has become a gentleman, and Friar 
rmk laid down the quarter-staff, if 
he lias not taken up the breviary. 

But if any one wants to know bold 


Robin as he really was, let him 
straightway possess himself of those 
two delightful \ olumos for which we 
are indebted to Mr Gutch. Wo Inn e 
here not only the consecutive scries 
of ballads known as “ The Ly toll 
Gestc of Robin Hode,” but ev cry 
ballad, tale, and song, relating to the 
famous outlaw; and the whole are 
beautifully illustrated. Mr Gutch 
thoroughly undei stand* the duty of 
an editor, and has applied, himself 
heart .md soul to the task: in (.on&e- 
quenoe, he has given us by far the liest 
collection of English ballads which 
for years ha> issued from the press. 

Wo have -aid that the Engli-h 
ballads', .aa a whole, are decidedly in- 
fciio#t«> the Scottish. They are neither, 
in their individual kinds, so stirring, 
so earnest, so plaintive, nor so imagi¬ 
native . and Chevy Chase i* «i tame 
eonccin when vuighed against the 
Battle fit Otlorlmurne. But many' of 
them are of great merit; and among-t 
the very best are those whi*h relate 
1 m Robin Hood, and the throe doitt 
bowmen of the Noitli, Adam Bell, 

( lun of the Clough, and William of 
l imide-lee. Robin has a lair right to 
be considered the yeoman hero of 
Lin land, and the replevin alive of 
what mu-t hau been a toleialily large 
das-, ot jicr.ions throughout the w.us 
of tlu llo-ts In his history, we tan 
iraie a kind ol taiit protest ugaiu-t 
absolute despotism and leudal oppres¬ 
sion. lie is the daring fieeman of 
the -oil, who will not Ihe midir arbi¬ 
trary Jaw, and who, iu consequence, 
end-by silting ail laws whatever at 
di banco. He is not a tliii f, out a tree- 
I meter, and is entitled to receive from 
posterity whatever credit may be at¬ 
tachable to Mich a character. * Ilis is, 
in many respects, a parallel case to that 
of Hob ltoy Macgregor, though there 
is far more of deep tragedy as well as 
of patriotism, interwov on with the 
history ot the Highland outlaw. 
Robin asserts no tangible principles 
beyond active opposition to the 
church, and determined hostility to 
the game-laws. For the first of these 
tenets Baines would have fallen down 
and worshipped him : for the second, 
John Bright would have Clothed his 
whole company gratuitously in drab. 
He is fond of fighting, ana ready to 
toko up the cnagdjs with any chaaco 
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customer; but, somehow or other, he of his horn, wldch brought Little John , 
has invariably the worst of the encoun- and the rest to the rescue. Guy of 
ter. • Tinker, beggar-man, tanner, Gisborne was, we believe, the only 
.shepherd, and curtail friar, iu sue- champion whom he*lewr unaided, and 
cession, bring him to his knees, ami eAcn in that meeting he was placed 
his life would have been many times in son* jeopardy, 
a forfeit, but for the timely assistance 

“ Robin was reachless on a root, 

And stumbled at that tide, 

And Guy Avas quick and nimble av it hall, 

And hit him upon the bide. 

4 

Oh dear Ladye ’ said Robin ll'-od, 

That art both mother and may, 

I think it aa .is never man’s destiny 
To d.vc below* his da}. 

ht m mi 

And soon lea* nj> againc, 

And st> .right he came with a bai kw ird stroke 
And he !sir Guy hath slaine." 

lint there is a line jo\ lal r< it locking ing in earne t the attempt is ab»o- 
-pirit .iliont the outlaw* 1 Hero *>1 lutely lmpeh -s. l*’or cAory poet has 
SherAvood, wlueli endear- Robin to his own side, aud hisown nnuiistakc- 
th< pojmhr heart ot England ami able manmrof thought and of e\pres- 
avo iirnilv Indiev* tint Miakspcare, -ion, nhu h he cannot < a-t oil at will# 
when he am m out poaching of i 1 flic imitates, he < ea-es tor the time 
moonlight night, was more mtuau i to be a poet, degenerates into ,a 
b\ poetical pm opt md impulse than xiumstm. aud liis Ihrwors upon close 
l»y uiA sensual <om Use ior the \em- mspi ctiou v,ill be lound toliave been 
on ot old sir Ihoinas Ian a. fabrkated irom muslin. 

Man\ ingeniouspcr-niis —iua nmnv \oa blind indeed must bo the man 

. \<client pot ts. 1 ia e m modern times who <oukl uptake •'Sir .Hum** the 
attempted to imitate the nuucut lUv-o" lor an ancient Scottish ballad. 
.Seottisli ballad, but m no -ingle ea-e -Mulyol llniee, the author, aahs more 
has there been a perfect tac-sinnle than an ingenious per-on lie av as al-o 
pioduc'd. The n-a-on ot the t dime apou, aud had helm'd a little longer, 
i-ol)Adous. An ingenious per-on, a\ ho and wt it peiiod when simplnity in 
i- not a poet.could not for the dear life lomposit ion aa as rated at it- true a aim*, 
of him < oti-h net i diitA whi«h. iu he Avon Id in ail probability h.ne ox- 
ordci to rest mbleit-original, must em- eented something better. But ho 
botlv a strain ot must*. and a burst ot aa anted p<>wer, and that pathos A\kich 
heroic or oi pi mitiAC passion. Jt is is imli-p<msiible for the composition of 
not, how'efer, by a>\v means so difficult a perfect ballad. Even Scott, when he 
to imitafi* the "diction. of aa hi oh aac attempted too dose an imitation, 
haw nu< table e\ampin in the ballad failed. 'Hie glmious fragment which 
of “ f'hilde Ether,” width is included we ha\oalroudy'quotod, ‘’The Eve of 
in he vend of tlm collections, •■('iiilde Saint Johu,” “ Loeliim ar.” tuid others, 
Alcohol,” perhaps," onld have been the arc not to be considered in the light of 
better name, if all the circnm-tanciw imitations, but as pure outbursts of his 
Avlitclt we haAe heard relating to its own high chivalrous • and romantic 
composition he true: mmrtheloss imagination. Rut the third fart of 
it is undeniable that our facetious “Thomas the Rhymer" is an adapta- 
ftiends avIio are chargeable vrit b this tioii to, or continuation of tho ancient 
literary sin, have succeeded in produ- fragment, with Athieh, JioweA-er, in no 
dug a very passable imitation, and rospc ct can it jmssiblycompare. Indeed 
that their phraseology at least is fault- the old ballad stands almost isolated, 
leas. A poet, again, ^either can nor in poetry, for its wild imaginative 
ought to imitate, and when he is Avrit- strain. 
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“"She’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 

She’s ta’eri true Thomas up behind; 

And aye, whene’er her bridle rung, 

. The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

O they rade on, and further on; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind, 

Until they reached a dosart wide, 

And every laud was left behind. 

.“Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 

And lean your ltead upon my knee, 

Abide and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlies three. 

“ O see ye not yon narrow' road, 

So thick beset with thorns and briers? 

That, is the path of righteousness 
Tho’ after it but few inquires. 

“And see yo not that, braid, braid road, 

That lies across the lily leven? 

That is the path of wickedness, 

• Tho’ some call it the road to heaven. 

• 

“And see ye not that bonny road 
That winds about the ferule brae? 

That is jtlie road to fair Elf laml, 

Where thou and I this night maun gac. 

“But, Thomas, yo maun hold your tongue, 

Whatever ye may hear or sec; 

For if y o speak word in Elfin land 
Ye’ll ne'er get back to your ain couutrie.'’ 

O they rade on and farther on, 

And 'they waded through rivers aboon the 
And they saw ^either the snu nor moon, 

But they heard llie roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mpjk night, and there was line, stem-light, 
And they waded through red bludc to the knee, 

For a’ the blude'that’s shed on earth 
Bins through the .springs o’ that countrio. v 



. The late ingenious Mr Cromck was 
not, so far as we know, physically 
blind, but most assuredly there hung 
a heavy cloud over his mental light, 
since he could not discern the burning 
stamp of original genius in the frag- ■ 
ments which were communicated to 
him by Allan Cunningham, and 
which he published under the title of 
“ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song.” Boor Allan Cunningham has 
passed away from amongst us, not 
unknown indeed, nor unhonoured, but 
without having received that full mcccl 
of praise and fame which was justly 
his due. For Allan, though a most 
industrious man, was’fipr too careless 


of his poetic reputation, and never 
could be prevailed on to #r>lleet to¬ 
gether those scattered snatches of 
song, winch he had sown with too 
liberal a hand in detached and distant 
places. But the service, which ho 
would not render to himself, has been 
performed by filial piety; and we now 
congratulate the public on their pos¬ 
sessing, in a cheap and elegant form, 
the works of the most tender and 
pathetic of the Scottish Minstrels 
who have arisen since the death of 
Burns. If this little book does not 
become a favourite, and if it dues not 
speedily make its way, not only into 
evety library, ’but into every farm- 
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steading of Scotland—if the poems no superior, he would ere now hate 
of Allan Cunningham do not become gained a lofty and imperishable name, 
as familiar to the lips, and dear to Bnt a mistaken ambition diverted him 
the hearts, of our shepherds and our to otlior tasks. He left the field of 
peasantry, as those of his great pre- song to ■wander through the forest of* 
docessor—then we shall be constiamed romance, and we fear that he lost 
to believe that the age is indeed an himself amidst its mazes, 
iron one, that the heart of our beloved It is upon the present collection of 
country has at last grown cold, and his poems and songs that Cunning- 
its impulses less tervid than of yore, ham’s fame must rest; and small as 
It is now nearly thirty v cars ago—a is the bulk of tbc volume, wc yet do 
long, long time to ns—sime Ciomck’s not hesitate to say that it would 1m 
collection of Remains was noticed in -difficult to point ont another contain- 
this Magazine. Cunningham was ing more lyrics of exquisite beauty, 
then in tlif* flush and zenith ot liis with fewer palpable blemishes. Cun- 
genius, with ycais, as we had fondly uinghaui’s jtoetual -t) le is both rare 
Imped, of fame before him, and all the ami lemarkable \\ ith a singular 
earl} difficulties vvhuh boot the path simplicity ot diction, lie combines 
of a youthful poet overcome, He imagers of the highest kind, and a 
was then urged to a diligent cultiva- pathos wlmh at once finds its way to 
tioii of the glorious talent lie pos- the heart of <vcrv reader. To many 
sessed. and to a further development ot our bunds the following ballad 
of the seals ot poetiy vvhkh l.vy maybe familiar; but as a new gene- 
vuthin his own bosom, and m the ration who know Uss of Allan has 
spirit of his native land And sui< h aii-.cn since the days of Cromek, we 
had Allan aitul thus, and confined may be eu used lor tiansferring once 
himself to the lauge of literatim' more to our pages, a gera of supb 
within which lie had few equals and punty and lustre. ' f 

“She’s gnne to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 

Sht’s pane to dwall in heaven; 

‘ Ye’ie ovvre pun*,’ quo the voice o' God, 

‘ l'or dwailing out o’ hoaviu!’ 

() what’ll she do in heaven, my las-Ie > 

O what'll she do in heaven J 

She’ll mix her ain thoughts vv i’ angel’s gangs, 

An’ make them man meet for heaven. 

She was belovcil by a’, my lassie, 

{she w as beloved" by a', 

Rut an angel fell in love wi’ hei, 

Au’ took her frae us a’. 

Lowly there thou lies, my lassie, 

Imwlv there thou lies, 

A bonnier form ne’ei went to the y iid 
Nor frae it will arise! 

Fu' soon I'll follow' thee, my Lassie, 

Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee; 

Tbou leit me nought to covet ailin’, 

But took gudeiiess sel’ wi’ thee. 

I look’d in thy death-cold face, my lassie, 

I look’d in thv death-cold face; 

Thou seem’d a lily new < ut i’ the bud, 

An’ fading in its place. 

I look'd on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 

I look’d on thy death-s mt eye; 

And a lovelier light, in the brow $ heaven, 

Fen Time ifliull ne’er destioy. 
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Thy lips were ruddy and calm, my lassie, 

Thy lips were ruddy ami calm ; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven 
That sang the evening psalnft 


There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
There’s naught but dust now mine; 

My soul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 

An’ why should I stay bellin’! ” 


We really must find fault with 
Mr Peter Cunningham for calling this, 
and others of his father’s choicest pro¬ 
ductions, * 1 imitations of the old ballad. ” 
They are no more imitations than the 
. finest poems of Burns, or Hogg, or Mo¬ 
therwell. They are, it is true, written in 
the Scots dialect, and they share, along 
with the old traditional strains, the 
chanm of a sweet simplicity; but every 
cue of them came direct from the 
heart of our beloved Allan, and are, in 
their way, as truly origiual composi¬ 
tions as auy burst that ever yet was 
uttered by inspired poet under the 
canopy of heaven. Poor old Cromek, 
who knew as little about the Scottish 
ballads as Mr Sheldon, believed them 
*o be ancient, and, we dare say, died in 
that belief. But every man here, 
who knew or cared about the matter, 
saw at once that such poems as u The 
Lord’s Maiie,” or “ Bonnie Lady 
Anne,” were neither ancient nor imi¬ 
tated; and accordingly,* by the com¬ 
mon consent of his brethren, Allan 
Cunningham was at once enrolled on 
. the list of the sweet singers 'of Scotland 
— and long aud distant be the day 
when his name shall be forgotten on 


the floweiy braes of Nithsdale, or the 
pleasant holms of DaJswintou, which 
in life ho loved so well. 

The last work wliieh we have to 
notice is the collected edition of 
Moiherwell’s Poems, which has just 
issued from the Glasgow Press, 
under the auspices of Mr James 
ML’onecliy. William Motherwell 
must always stand very high in the 
list of the minor Scottish poets, aud 
one lyric of his, “ Jennie Morrison,” is 
as pathetic as any in the language. 
But of him so much has already been 
said in •former numbers- of Mag a, 
that wo may dispense with present 
criticism : and wo shall merely draw 
the attention of the lover*. of the su¬ 
pernatural ton more terrific temptation 
of Saiut Anthony than, ever was 
painted by Teniers. Motherwell was 
a noted ghost-seer, and few could beat 
him in the in agio citric. Witness 
*• filmland Wild,” which i< enough to 
frighteu, not a nursery of children, but 
a score of bearded enllauts out. of their 
wits, if they heard it chanted, on an 
eerie niglit, in the dim forests of Glen- 
more. 


TIIK DEMON' I.ADV. 


, ** Again in my chamber 1 
Again at my bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead! 

I know thee! I know thee! 

Nav, start jjpt, my sweet! 

These golden robes shrank up 
And showed me thy feet; 

These golden robes shrunk up, 
Arid taflfety thin, 

While out crept the opblems , 

Of Death and of Sin. 

Bright beautiful devil! 

Pass, pass from me now; 

Tor the damp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow; 

And bind up thy girdle, 

, Nor beauties disclose, 

More dazzlingly white 
i. * Than the wreath-drifted snows: 


And away with thy kisses ; 

My heart waxes" sick, 
its thy red lips, like worms, 
Travel over iny check! 

Ila! press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
'Tis whiter than inilk, or 
The foam on the strand; 
’Tis softer than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of death, 
From cerements unroll’d, 
Thy hand on my heart fafis 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 

Nor bend, o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven-black hair 
O’crsnadows my brow with 
A deeper despair; 
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Those ringlets, thick falling, 
Spread fear through ray brain, 
And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight! the moonlight! 

The deep-winding bay! 

There are two on that strand, 
And a ship far away! 

% 

In its silence and beauty, 

Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land 
Like the soul of a flower. . 
The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands. 

And moonshine was gleaming 
(,)n small ivory hands. 


There were bow’rs by the brook’s brink, 
And. flowers bursting free; 

There were h<£ lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me. 

Now mountain and meadow, 

Frith, forest, and river; 

Are mingling with shadow's— 

Are lost to me ever. * 

The sunlight is fading, 

"Small birds seek their nest; 

While happy hearts, flower-like, 

Sink sinless to rest. 

•But I!—’tis no matter; 

Ay, kiss cheek and chin ; 

Kiss-—kiss—thou hast won'me; 
Bright, beautiful Sin ! ” 


Awl now we shall lay down our pen, ancient ballad-book: for it is a domain 
and bid farewell for a season both to which we have loug preserved from 
poet and to poetaster. If any of our poachers, and if wc catch any of them 
young friends who are now settingup appropriating, remodelling, or trans- 
as ballad-writers upon them own ae- ferring from it, we shall beg an after¬ 
count, have a. spark of genius within uoon’s loan of the crutch, and li«r 
them—and we do think that, with pro- the delimpient as low a-* Sheldon. It 
per training, something might be made may be that some do not know wliafc 
of the lads—let them study tlmdistino- is hi that ballad-book: if so—let tltega 
turns which wc have draw'll above, and read the Death of the Douglas at 
cultivate energy and simplicity a> the Otterbourue, and then, if they dare, 
cardinal virtues of composition. Also mdtilgj* us with the catastrophe of 
let them «tudy. but not copy, the Ilairv Hotspur. 

“ And then he called Ills little fool-page. 

And said. ‘ Kuh spocdUie, 

Ami fetch my no dear sister’s son, 

8ir Hugh Montgomerie.’ 

‘My nephew guile,* the Douglas said, 

1 What recks the death o’ ant*! 

Last nicht I dreimed a drearie dreim, 

Aud I ken the day’s thy aiu. 

* My wound is deep, I fain wad sleep ; 

Tak thou the vanguard o’ the three, 

And bury me by the braken-lmsh 
That grows on yonder lily-lee-. 

() bury me by the braken-lmsh 
Beneath the blunting brier; 

Ix-t uevor living mortal ken 
That ti kindly Scot lies here!’’ 

Ho lifted up that nohle-lonl, 

Wi’ the sent tear in his e’e; 

lie laid him in the braken-bush, 

That his juerrie-meu might not. see. 

The moon w'as clear, the day drew near, 

The spears in flinders flew; 

And mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 
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The Gordons gude in English blude 
They steep’d their hose and Bhoon; 

The Lpdaays flew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was dune. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain; 

They swappet swords, and they twa swat, 

Till the blude ran down like rain. 

‘ Now yield tliee, yield thee, Percy,’ he said, 

1 Or else I shall lay theo low.’ 

‘ To whom shall I yield ?’ Earl Percy said, 

‘ Sin’ I see it uiaundie so.’ 

‘ Thou shalt not yield to lord nor lonn, 

Nor yet shalt (lion yield to me ; 

But yield tliee to the brakeu-bnsh 
Tliat grows on yon lily-ice.’ 

This deed was done at the Ottcrbourne 
About the breaking o’ the day. 

Earl Douglas was buriet at the braken-bush, 

And Percy led captive away.” 

« 

So died in bis harness . the commenforated by minstrel, be bis 
doughty Earl of Douglas, and never age, bis land, his birth, or his lan- 
was the fall of a warrior more greatly gHage u hat they may! 


EPITAPH OF CONSTANTINE KANAIUS. 

FROM THK fJSRMAN OP WILIIKI.M MuLl.SR. 

I am Constantine Kanaris : 

I, who lie beneath this stone, 

Twice Into the air in thunder 
Have the Turkish galleys blown. 

In my bed I died, a Christian, 

Hoping straight with Christ to be; 

Yet one earthly wish is buried 
Deep within tim grave with me. 

That upon the open ocean 
Wlicu the third Armada came, 

They and I had died together, 

Whirled aloft on wings of flame. 

Yet 'tis something that they’ve laid me 
In 4 land without as tain: 

> Keep k thus, my God and Saviour, 

Till I rise from earth again J 


W. E. A. 
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SCOTTISH MELODIES. BY DELTA.- 
TIIK MAID OF ULVA. 

The hyacinth bathed in the beauty of-spring, 

The ratcn when autumn hath darken’d his wing, 

Were bluest and blackest, if either could vie 

With the night of thy liair, or tbie morn of thine eye,—- 

Fair maid of the mountain, whose home, far away, 
Looks down on the islands of Ulva’s blue bay; 

May nought from its Eden tby footsteps allure, 

To grieve what is happy, or dim what is pure! 

Between us a foam-sheet impassable flows— 

The wrath and the hatred of clans who arc f«>es; 

But love, like the*oak, while the tempest it braves, 

The tinner will root it, the fiercer it raves. 

Not seldom thine eye from the watch-tower shall hail, 
In the red of the sunrise the gleam of my sail, • 

And lone is the valley, ami thick is the grove, 

And green is the bower, that is sacred to love! 

The snows shall turn black on high Cruachan Ben, 

Ami tho hc-ath eedse to purple fair Sonachan glen, 

And the breakers to foam, as they dash on Tiree, 

When the heart in this bosom Iw-ats faithless to thee! 

. LAMENT roil MACRIMMON. 

Mist wreathes stem Coulin like a cloud, 

Tiie watvj’-wraith is shrieking loud. 

And blue eyes gush with tears that bum, 

For thee—who shall m» mow return! 

Macriimhou shall no more return. 

Oh never, never more return! 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall bum, 
Before Macrimmon home return! 

The wild winds wail themselves asleep, 

The rills drop tear-like down the steep, 

In forest glooms the songsters mourn, 

For thee—who shall no more return! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, A'tj. 

Eveu hoar old Ocean joins our wail, 

Nor moves the boat, though bent with sail; 

I r lerce shrieking gales the breakers chum, 

For thee—who shall no more return! 

Macrimmon shall no more retftrn, &c. 

No more, at eve, thy harp iu halt 
Shall from the tower faint echoes call; 

There songless circles vainly mourn 
For thee—who shall no more return! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, &c. 

' Thou shalt return not from afar 

With wreaths of peace, or spoils of war; 

Each breast is but affection’s urn 
For thee—who shall no more return! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, 

Oh never, never more return 1 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall bum, 

Before Macrimmon home return 1 
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Pay, 


THE SCOTCH MARRIAGE BILE. 


We trust. wo have no blind or 
bigoted admiration of our native in¬ 
stitutions, and we willingly allow that 
the marriage law of Scotland is not in¬ 
capable of amendment. Any measure, 
therefore, professing to have that ob¬ 
ject, would receive our attentive con¬ 
sideration ; but we should expect it to 
be framed with a care and caution 
corresponding to the grave importance 
"<bf the social relations which are to be 
affected, and in a spirit congenial to 
.the deep moral and religious convic¬ 
tions which have always been 
cherished among our countrymen, 
and which, on this subject above all 
others, it is important to preserve un¬ 
impaired. 

The Bill recently introduced into 
Parliament ‘‘to amend the .law of 
Scotland affecting the constitution 
of marriage,” appears to us not to 
possess the recommendations which 
we 'think essential to such an 
attempt. We consider, it, though 
well intended, to proceed on a partial 
mid. imperfect view of the sub¬ 
ject, and to threaten ns with the in¬ 
troduction of greater evils than those 
which it professes to remedy. We 
regard it as calculated to destroy or 
deaden the sacred character of the 
conjugal union, and to diminish the 
solemnity of its obligations; to give 
new and dangerous encouragements 
to precipitate and improper connec¬ 
tions; and, more especially as regards 
young persons, to * create fonnidable 
temptations to imprudence or immo¬ 
rality, and fatal facilities to the 
designs of adventurers who may seek 
by marriage to obtain wealth or ad-, 
vancement. * 

As the Bill is short, we shall insert 
it as the text of our observations: 

u A BILL to amend the Law of Scotland 

affecting the Constitution of Marriage. 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the 
law of marriage in Scotland should l|} 
amended as far as the same affects the 
constitution of marriage in that 
country; be it enacted, by the 
Queen’s most 1 'excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, ancf 


Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that from and after the last day 
of March, One thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and Forty-eight, excepting as 
hereinafter excepted and provided, 
no marriage to be contracted in Scot¬ 
land shall be valid or effectual unless 
it shall be registered by the parties 
contracting the same, in terms of an 
act passed in the present session of 
Parliament, intituled, “An Act for 
registering births, .deaths and 
marriages in Scotland,” by the said 
parties appearing in presence of the 
registrar, and then and there signing 
before witnesses the entry of tlieir 
marriage in the register, and having 
the same otherwise registered in the 
mannef provided by the said act, in 
the case of the registration of 
marriages by the parties themselves 
contracting marriage ; upon trhidt re¬ 
gistration only the mamage shall be 
hold to be contracted or valid or effec¬ 
tual to any effect or purpose whatever; 
and it is hereby declared that such re¬ 
gistration shall of itself constitute 
marriage , and such parties shall there¬ 
after be held and deemed to be 
married parties to all effects and pur¬ 
poses whatever. • 

“Providedalways, and ho it enacted, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
affect or be held or construed to affect 
the validity of any marriage where 
the marriage has been solemnised in 
presence of a clergyman, or of a party 
professing to be acting as, and be¬ 
lieved to be a clergyman, or, in the 
case of Jews, has been solemnised 
according to the rites observed by 
persons professing the Jewish religion, 
or, in the case of Quakers, according 
to the rites or form oWrved by per¬ 
sons belonging to the Society of Friends 
commonly called Quakers. 

“ And be it enacted, that the word 
‘clergyman’ shall include all clergy¬ 
men or ministers of religion authorised 
to solemnise mamage, whether be¬ 
longing to the established church, or 
to any other church, or to any sect or 
persuasion'by whatever name or de¬ 
nomination known. 

“ And bo it enacted, that this act 
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A may be amended or repealed by any 
w act to be passed during the present 
session of Parliament.” 

The operation of this Bill, it will he 
seen, depends so far on the machinery 
provided by another Bill which is also 
now before Parliament, “ lor register¬ 
ing baths, deaths, and marriages, in 
Scotland.” Into tlm details of that 
Bill, it is unnecessary here to enter; 
and we shall only mention that it pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of resident 
officers in various districts and sub- 
districts in Scotland, who are to keep 
a book for the formal registration of 
the events specified in the title of the 
Bill. We are no enemies of a judicious 
system of registration, though we do 
not approve of all the enactments of 
the Bill in question, and we think that 
they w ill require special and close ex¬ 
amination before they shall be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Legislature. But we 
shall merely insert at present the 
clause that seems most material for 
discussing the merits of the Marriage 
Bill. 

‘•And be it enacted, that in all 
cases of marriage contracted in Scot¬ 
land from and after the last day of 
Bocembcr one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred aud forty-seven, the persons 
contracting*such marriage, at the 
time of the contraction thereof, or 
within two mouths thereafter, shall 
sign along with two witnesses, in the 
presence of the registrar, the entry of 
such marriage in the register-book to 
be kept by the registrar, and the 
. registrar shall make such entry ac¬ 
cording to the form of Schedule (0.) 
hereunto amiexed; aud if the person 
so contracting marriage, together with 
two witnesses as aforesaid, shall, 
within ten days thereafter, attend 
upon the registrar for the purpose of 
signing the entry in the register, the 
registrar shall for such entry be en¬ 
titled to a fee of five skillings; and if 
' «ndb persons shall so attend after ten 
days and within two mouths of con¬ 
tracting the maniage, the registrar 
shall be entitled to a fee of ten shil¬ 
lings, or it shall bo competent to the 
peraoua so contracting marriage to, 
require Hie registrar of the subdfotrict' 
within which such marriage has been 
Contracted to attend at the contraction, 
or within two mouths thereafter, at 
miy place within such subdistrict; 


and such registrar is hereby required, 
upon a written notice of forty-eight 
hours given to him to that effect, to 
attend with the register-book accord¬ 
ingly, and to make the proper entry 
therein; and for such attendance and 
entry, if at the contraction or within 
ten days of the contraction of such 
marriage, the registrar shall be en¬ 
titled to a fee of one guinea, besides 
the sum of sixpence for each mile 
which such registrar shall be obliged , 
to travel in going from his place of 
aVid f ‘ to the place of sneh marriage \ 
and if such attendance shall be re-„ 
quired after ten days but within two 
months of the contraction of such 
marriage, the registrar’ shall for such 
attendance and entry be entitled to a 
fee of two guineas, besides the stun of 
sixpence for each mile which such re¬ 
gistrar shall be obliged to travel as 
aforesaid; and any person contracting 
marriage and failing to register the 
same, -and sign the entry thereof in 
manner herein prescribed daring the 
period of two mouths thereafter, shall 
be liable in a penalty of fifty pounds, 
and iu default of payment thereof to 
suffer imprisonment for one mopth,” 

VV f « cannot help thinking that the 
Registration Bill, from wdiichweliave , 
just quoted, has been framed without 
any view to the purpose which its 
machinery is to serve under the Mar-, 
riage Bill, of uot merely registering a 
marriage otherwise constituted, but 
also of actually constituting the mar¬ 
riage that is to be registered There 
is a gup apparently left between the 
two Bills, and at least there is some¬ 
thing that appeal’s very blank and 
meagre in the provision made for 
extra-ecclesiastical marriages to be 
contracted in the registrar’s presence^ 
We presume that this officer is not to 
judge what ceremony or declaration 
shall constitute *a maniage; ff W 
were to do so new difficulties would 
arise: but we take it for granted that 
if asked by the contracting parties to 
register them as manned persona, the 
registrar must immediately obey, 
when the entry will of itself marry 
them, whether they were married or 
not before. 

There is certainly something a£af$- 
ling in a system of registration which 
does not precisely settle the satepedtiis 
matter on which it is to afet; aild It te> 
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ptfUauMp ilnguLar to consider mere source of all pure 
registration an constituting in itself as the introduction to the pwextal 
very thing that is tolar registered, as -well as to the conjugal relation, it is 
Bat it seems to be so written in tkp impossible that it can be lightly 
\ Bill before us. ' treated or hurried over as a matter of 

^ Various other observations will mere routine or ordinary business, 
“■occur as to the imperfect structure of without lowering its character, and 
the two Acts thus taken jtn connexion: w cakening its obligations, and relax- 

* W8 pass'over these minor matters iug generally tho moral tone Of tlie 
to point ost the characteristic prin community. 

'.I^ples^ thia measure, and the couse- That under such a system, also, 
^fseuoes which we think it involves. facilities must be given for the hasty 
; It wlH’be seen, first, that it declares contraction of imprudent or improper 

* marriage to be constituted by more marriages, is too obvious to be pointed 
•^registration to all effects and purposes, out. A transient resolution, a half 

A that two parties thus entered in frolic, a moment’s submission to undue 
4be register, arc conclusively and here- influence, may at once and for ever 
t vOCabiy united by that simple fact, create tlie status of matrimony by tho 
■" Second, that it professes no prefer- simple act of registration, from which 
en<£j*<and show's no favour for ecclesi- there in to be no room for repentance 
anneal marriages overthose constituted or escape. 

by simple contract or mere registration, lint we shall bo told that these 

the old-fashioned mode of solemnising eyils are not introduced for the first 
them by a clergyman being merely time by the present Bill, but already 
saved from abolition, but shorn of all exist in their full extent under the 
its privileges, and left, as it were, to < ommon law'. If tins were the case, 
die out in due time. Third, that iu it would be a serious objection to tho 
registration marriages, no proclama- Bill, that w hile it professed to amend 
tion pf banns'i» required, and no the law, it left such ovils untouched, 
notice, of any kind is gi\en to the But on further examination, it will 
public, nor any interval for dclibura- be found that the mischiev ous conse- 
^tiou forced upon the parties. Fourth, ([nonces to winch wc have alluded 
that no locality is assigned within are wholly or almost whdfiy unknown 
whioh the parties may thus many by under the law' as now existing, and 
((registration, it being competent appa- will either be called into oj>eratiou by 
rcntly to cany out the .arrangement the present Bill, if it should'pass into 
in any district liowever distant from an Act, or will be fearfully aggra- 
their ordinary abode, by requiring, in vated by such a measuie. 

•a somewhat Irish fashion, “ the regis- In tlie first instance, it must he 
trar of the sub-district within, which observed that the law as it stands 



Such marriage has been contracted 
» to attend at the contraction 

Now wc think it can require little 
argument to show that a system of this 
• kind, introduced as the basis of the 
marriage law of the land , is, as has 
been predicted, much more likely to 
prove a bane than df blessing. Mar¬ 
riage is undoubtedly a civil contract, 
but in &U enlightened Christian 
countries it has been looked upon as 
a solemn engagement, over Which the 
church ought to preside, in order duly 
to impress the contracting parties 
with the religious origin from which 
it sprang, with the religious duties 
which it involves, and with tho reli- 
gtons sanctions by which those duties 
are guarded. Considered as the 
* foundation of society itself, aa the 


gives no countenance and no facility 
to extra-ecclesiastical marriages. It 
tolerates but it does not give tlie sanc¬ 
tion of its approval to them. On the 
contrary, it considers them to 1m 
irregular and contrary to good order, 
and it provides punishment for those 
who celebrate or engage in them. 
The present act places them on an 
entirely new footing. It makes them' 
part and parcel of the statute law. It 
provides a machinery and pays an 
officer, according to a settled and mo¬ 
derate -tariff for. actually carrying 
through those summary connexions 
hitherto deemod irregular, but which 
can now be deemed irregular no longer. 
This change of itself involves a eorions 
danger. 

Whatever is left to depend on 

* r 





law, trill derive it* 

* $tSU*etfcr from the feeling* of the 
no#le, -among whom the law has 
bem formed aud preserved. The one 
-eastern, in it* growth and progress, is 
cheeked and qualified by others of an 
Opposite and counteracting tendency. 
As matters now stand in Scotland, 
marriages celebrated without the pre¬ 
sence of a clergyman, or without the 
proclamation of banns, though held to 
be valid, are dettonuced ad irregular 
and improper. All the feelings of the 
people ate against them. No one, 
with any remains of decent pride, or 
a sense* of propriety, would contract 
marriage in that way; and such a 
step would infer a loss of social posi¬ 
tion and respectability, even in the 
humblest ranks of life. 

Hut, liow long would this feeling 
last under the new bill t Could we 
rely on its continuanee in reference 
to marriages, w hieh can no longer he 


B^totiOiug from resorting 
But' let Ibis reluctance once 
minidbfid, ‘and we cannot fail 'to tign 
that extra-ecclesiastical marriages 
will be more frequent, particularly* 
under fife facilities Afforded by ftp* 
bffl, dud a wide opening will ho made . 
for the admission of ah the oVQs 
attending them. The biM'wiU tins 
have a double operation of a dgttf-* .* 
mental kind, first by removing' th> f 
legal and moral objections to film-' 
marriages now called irregular, and 
next by providing the means of 
easily and’safely contracting thus* 
marriages, by converting tbe regis¬ 
trar into a •marrying officer ,' and, as 
has been trnly said, establishing a 
popular Grotua-grcen in every parish. 

And here it is proper to remark, 
that by the present law, irregular 
marriages art* Mihject to other dis- 
adv outages, w hieh operate to prevetat 
them, hut which will now Ik* taken 


called contraband or clandestine, 
which are recognised and regulated 
by an Act of Parliament, as being on 
an equal footing with marriages in 
Jiiric ecch’sifp, and which are hence- 
forwaul to la* peiformed by a .statu¬ 
tory officer, intrusted with important 
and hommrabU duties '* Are we sure 
' that a (hsmge in this respect would 
not soon tome user all hut the very 
best among us; ami at least that mum 
thoughtless, and rash, and presump¬ 
tuous persons, might not give t*» the 
registrar's book a position sowew hat 
Approaching to the clergyman's 1 k*up- 

dictiou i The statute is a dear and 
intelligible warrant for sncii a feeling, 
and may be cited as lending a stamp 
and cm n nry to unclerical marriages, 
which they do not po*sese at present, 
but which it would afterwards Ik* dif¬ 
ficult to deny thorn. 

If thin change of opiuion or prac¬ 
tice takes place, and the framers, of 
' this bill cannot wonder or find fault if 
such a result should fellow, let us eou- 
hider w hat a safeguard w mild in that 
way be removed, and how deeply the 
national character might in time be 
deteriorated. At prdfcent, besides other 
obstacles ami drawbacks, to be imme¬ 
diately noticed, there exists a strong 
bander against irregular marriages 
in their disreputable character. The 
stigma that attaches to them, both 
in ktw and in foct, deters all but the 


avvav. The vn y uncertainty which 
attaches to them undo* the existing 
lnv, though an evil in one way, is 
benefit ial in another. Every apparent 
consent to > marry, if irregularly de- 
cl ired out of the presence *of the 
church, is at present liable to inquiry 
and explanation.' The ii;4 formal# 
writ tut engaguiunt or verbal de- 
< lliralion is of itsilt inconcluuve; it 
being alwav* competent to inquire, 
whether it was not interchanged iu 
ji*sf or in (rror. or for *otne othor 
pnrptw? than thaf of constituting mar- 
nago; and several case* have occurred 
where, upon evidence that there was 
no'gemtine and setioti** intention to 
mam, such documents or declara** 
tions have been wholly disregarded. 
It is oln ions that the v erv fear of 
such oontingeiicics, carrier with 
tome degree of good to the mentis 
and welt are of society. Designing 
persons seeking to form matrJtnohlal 
connexions f<>r s<irdid purposes, cannot 
be sure that their plan will succeed 
ev eu if they t*hould entrap their victim 
into arf apparent acquiescence in it; 
and females possessed of any principle 
or prudence, will not surrender their 
persons upon the faith of private con¬ 
tracts, which are not only disrejm- * 
table in point of character, feat 
doubtful in point of security. Uirifer 
this Bill, however, oil suefe^lfficrffeea 
would be removed. No interchange 
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of consent, however hasty, however 
ill considered, however 'improperly 
obtained, could ever be pot the 
better of when once it was registered, 
i half-tipsy lad and a giddy lass, 
passing the registrars house, afte$ a 
fair, may be irrevocably buckled in 
three minutes, though they should 
change their minds before they arc 
well out of the door. A fortune-hunter 
has ouly to prevail on a silly girl, who 
has a few thousand pounds, to walk 
With him to the office, and there, witk 
two of his associates, make her sign 
her name in a book, and his purpose is 
fully and effectually accomplished: 
while the lady’s maid of the t.unily 
Wilt find it as easy, on the other -ide, 
to make a match with her master’s 
aon, at any iavoiti able moment that 
offers. 

We do not pretend to know what 
sort of man the registrar i-> to be. 
Butjiis office does not require him to be 
either a minister or a magistrate. It is 
not, therefore, necossan that he should 
offer any advice or remonstrance as 
to the necessity of due deliberation, or 
the consent of friends, in entering into 
the holy state of matrhnonv. And, 
indeed, Mich interference would be an 
impertinence and a breach ot du t v A\ e 
presume, at the t>ame time, that, as lie 
must be a mortal man, and is to be paid 
by fees, he w ill have no objubon to 
encourage every thing that brings 
grist to the mill. He is not like!) to 
grudge 1 wing knocked up at night 
when a gratuity is to be the result. 
And thus we conclude that all ob¬ 
servance of raiioulcal hours will'be 
dispensed with; and that the great 
work of matrimonial registration w ill 
lie practicable at any period of the 
civil day. 

If we were to Indulge hi the ludi¬ 
crous on such a subject, we should 
ouly have to imagine a marriage 
bazaar ot this kind, opened at a 
watering-place or at the sea-side, 
Where young ladies might be attended 
or waylaid by amorous exiles flf Erin, 
watching the molha temjmra to wile 
the confiding fair one from the library 
to the pastry-cook’s, and from the 
pastry-cook’s to the registrar’s shop; 
<«• else taking shelter within the statu¬ 
tory office during a shower of rain, 
or arranging to meet at that happy 
rendezvous after the concert or 


ball. Or take the converse ease, 
of gawky country lads, hooked in by 
knowing Widows or other female ad¬ 
venturers, and the chain riveted in 
an unguarded moment, before their 
unhappy parents, or even the witless 
victims themselves, had dreamed that 
it was forging. But even this kind of 
publicity is not necessary. As ffcr as 
we see, the registrar may, at any 
hour, be summoned to attend at the 
most private spot of his district, and 
there be compelled to witness and 
Iffjnlm the most monstrous mutch 
th.it could be imagined,'or the most 
mthmons advantage that duplicity 
e\ ei gained over simple folly or un¬ 
suspecting inexperience. 

Who can doubt that scones of this 
kind are not unlikely to occur under 
such a change of the law * When the 
restraints of moral customs and habits 
have boon broken through b\ the iii- 
tcihrenCe ot the legislature; and 
when an imitation i- thus held out, 
and a mo< lianism provided for precipi¬ 
tate marriages, who can calculate the 
infinite evils that will ensue '* The 
obv 1011 k fruits of sn< h a system w ill be 
conjugal unhappiness and »onsequeiit 
infidelity, the neglect of (hildren, and 
tlie weakening ot all domestic affix - 
turns The w oi st mischief ■, to the per¬ 
sonal and social ihara< ter ot a people 
have always sprung from a disregard 
of the mu inns and -oleum nature of 
the marriage tie; and the least ink of 
such laxity is to be deprecated. 

“ FoHindi culjw storula unptu? 

Primran lnqniiuvuc, et genus et domes; 

Hoc finite demata elatin' 

In patnam nopulumque ftuxit.” 

In the discussion on this subject 
out of doois, reference has been made 
to the English registration act. It is 
not necessary for ns to jironouuce an 
opinion on the merits of that measure. 
Bui we will merely Bay that its cha¬ 
racter and provisions are essentially 
different from those of the .Scotch 
Bill we have been considering. 

The English marriage act, which 
introduced a system of registra¬ 
tion, is the 6 & 7 William IV., c. 
85. It is at least a well-digested opd 
well-developed measure, complete in 
itself, and laying down the grounds 
on wldch it proceeds, and the precise 
mode of its operation. It was in¬ 
troduced as a concession of religious 
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toleration, beingintonded to relieve the 
scruples of Dissenters, who objected 
to being married according to the 
ritual of the Church of England. In 
that light the present bill is wholly 
unnecessary. The fullest religious 
freedom already exists in Scotland; 
the celebration of marriage by a cler¬ 
gyman of any denomination, after pro¬ 
clamation of banns, being equally valid 
and regular as when the ceremony is 
performed by a minister of the Estab¬ 
lishment. But the English registra¬ 
tion act, so far from throwing eccle¬ 
siastical manages into the shade, 
shows a studied anxiety to promote and 
encourage them, and contains numerous 
provisions directed to that object, as 
well as intended to give publicity and 
deliberation to the matrimonial con¬ 
tract to be entered into. It lurther pro¬ 
vides a system by which the scruples 
of Dissenters are saved without de¬ 
stroying the religious character of the 
contract, by allowing sectarian places 
of worsliip to bo registered for the 
purpose of solemnising marriage 
therein. It is only alter all these 
provisions, and in order expressly to 
meet further religious scruples, (hilt a 
marriage before the registering officer 
is sanctioned. But in this cum* also, 
the statutory jveriod of public premo¬ 
nition is required, as well as the ob¬ 
servance of the other precautions 
against precipitate and clandestine 
marriage?. The clause on this subject 
i» as follow s 

“ And l>e it enacted, that any per¬ 
sons who t>hali objni to marry under 
the prom tons of this Act , in any such 
reffistertd huddiny may, after dm 
notice and cei tijicnte issut d as afore¬ 
said, Contract and solemnise marriage 
at the office anti in the presence of 
the superintendent registrar, and 
Home registrar of the district, and in 
the presence of two witnesses, with 
open doom, and behoecn the hours 
aforesaid, making the declaration, and 
using the form of words herein before 
provided in the case of marriage, in 
any such registered building.” 

A statute ol' this kind was not 
likely to undermine the public 
feeling in favour of the religious 
celebration of marriage ; and wo be¬ 
lieve that it has not done so. But 
the Bili now proposed for Scotland is 
framed on a very different principle, 


and would in all probability involve 
very different results. 

But' indeed it is needless here to 
refer to the law of England, which in 
one essential respect is so widely dis* - 
tinguished from that of our own 
country. The restraints that, on tho 
other side of the Tweed, have been 
provided against the marriage of 
minors without the consent of their 
parents and guardians, have no exis¬ 
tence with us, and the merits of tho 
Bill under consideration must be es¬ 
timated in reference to that most 
material fact. 

By the theory of the law of Scotland, 
a boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve 
may validly contract marriage by mu¬ 
tual consent, without the sanction, and 
in spite even of the opposition of their 
guardians. If such be the case, it 
may be asked, whether and why they 
do not aitnally marry at present 
as rashly and a* indiscriminately 
as they are likely to do under 
th<* new bill ? The amwor is, that* 
-in h is not the case, and the reaaon 
is to be found in the considerations 
wo have already suggested. The law 
is neutralised,' ami made nearly a 
dt ed letter. Ivy the state of feeling that 
prey tils on the subnet, an l by the 
other obstacles to w hicii we have re¬ 
ferred. None are preserved from the 
d.uigerbv ignorance, others hj the scan¬ 
dal and discredit at tat King to irregular 
marriagtte>, and others by the doubt and 
difficulty attending them. If these pne- 
v entives betaken away, w lint protection 
remains 'i If a statutory marriage by 
the registrar is not looked upon cut 
discreditable — and why should it bo 
so, since the layv enacts it ?—then the* 
position ot the yoimg is indeed most 
hazardous. The feelings of ,shaffie 
and fear most likely to operate on* 
youthful minds are withdrawn; and 
instead of difficulties being thrown in 
the wu\, facilities for the evil jro 
created. An encouragement is held 
out—an office is opened,—a sure and 
certain ibetliod is provided and adter- 
Used for indulging precipitately tho 
caprice of a moment at the expense 
of family peace and happiness and 
respectability for the red of life. 

Wo might .say much more, upon 
this subject had wc not, as wo be¬ 
lieve sufficiently suggested the mis¬ 
chiefs with which this measure Is 
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<^e existiogtoiW-te 
yamSw rf'Wmfa&*-wt he itofely 
ited, ttslew so$a© fc&air pro tee- 
proridqd to jte-pbme; w4l?e 
fMfeWi 4jjw facfiit^ of 

nation ai -aiy tune ftugfct be 
iwwa, a» a incut* of temptation kt the 
4tit j'lpustaftce, White it might after- 
'wtods |§s4#vadod wj.th the moot un¬ 
just owMaftanenoea. Neither arc tie 
dear that long repute and cohabit ty 
llon sHojdft joot, at least, afford a pri- 
’%*«,facie presumption pf marriage, so 
ag to supply $6 want of duecvideuco of 
, edpbratiou, which nyiy in some cases 
tte lost, particularly by persons com¬ 
ing from other countries to reside in 
Scotland. We see difficulties, too, as 
to the .effect of registration of marriage 
.under feigned n/imos, which will often 
‘fee resorted tp "Vriie.'o there is a dct-ire 
m^eoncealmcpt. l£ a marriage so 
Begistered 5s to btf bad, w hat a door is 
jfrb£ Opened fat dfeefepfion! If it is 
rc%i**good, hoWlittle security may 
the registration afford! Bnfcw e ream 
to the more comprehensive juti<l radi- 
enl objections which we lme already*, 
stated to this Bill, tliat it destroys the 
sanctity ancl re\ erence attending 
marriage as a religious engagement, 
and that it affords dangerous facilities 
and temptations to the hasty contrac¬ 
tion of improper marriages, which, 
more especially in the case ofjperbona 
under age, may have a very wide and 
pernicious operation. 

«AVe are glad to see that the Church 
, of|£cotland has earnestly taken up 
this, question in the same ligiit with 
-•ourfrthes. But it equally concerns 
v tlm parents and guardians of youth 
o# every rSKgioUb denomination.’ We 
, (shall tmt be suspected of claiming for 
the Established Church alone the re¬ 
ligious Tight to sanctify the marriage 
oblf£ation. Evcfy Christian Church 
* in flic land has a good claim and a 
deep interest to give its blessing and 
Sts sanction to it!j own members when 
bo contracting. But all, indeed, who 
have the moiml character and welfare 
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tf'thtfr fcwfttey &ns^\y at heart, 
as wo do, if they ehure in. 
m Ipaiions which * we have 
.Neither is the interest 
of .{be» etthjeet confined to thoso 
trtto. fete ri&wrts in Scotland. It 
mm ccnjeerti*’’ every, one whose 
children may efiter or remain within 
ottr 'territbry at a, marriageable age; 
and'ff She Scotch irtwie ever to 
be thoroughly amended, it will be 
but imperfectly done unless the feelings 
and rights of onr English neighbours 
are specially attended to in this im¬ 
portant point * ♦ 

If we wqre to offer our own views 
ns to a measure that might be safely 
adopted on this subject, W'o should be 
disposed to make the following sug¬ 
gestions for consideration: 1st, That 
registration should be necessary to va¬ 
lidate irregular marriages, W should 
not constitute marriage; ^d, That the 
registrar should not attend at the 
contrai lion of any irregular marriage; 
lid, That a certain period of public 
cohabitation, in the same residence, as 
married persons, should constitute or 
prcsfunc marriage; 4th, Tliat, at least 
in reference to youug females, mar- 
i i.ige by promise and subsequent con¬ 
nexion should la 1 valid, it steps to de¬ 
clare it were taken witlnu a certain 
time; 5th, That the lmuri.igc of Eng¬ 
lish parties under age should be .sub¬ 
jected to some reasonable restraint by 
requiring prior residence oi some du¬ 
ration. 

Iu the mean time, however, we trust 
flic Bill will not receive the countenance* 
of the Legislature. ..Minor amend¬ 
ments upon it may be proposed, but w e 
do not expect that the principle can be 
corrected. It has been introduced, 
no doubt, ‘with a laudable desire to 
oluiate the uncertainty at present 
attending irregular marriages. But 
in mitigating that evil, it appears to 
us to involve others of a much more 
serious and sweeping kind, which it 
must be the duty of all religious and 
reflecting men who see the danger to 
use every exertion to avert. 
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Tit k jrirc ufn11 a v igat ion'Of tlio world 
is now si mat tor of ordinary omir- 
reneo to our bold mariners: and niter 
si few years it will lx* a stn*t of 
summer excursion to onr steamer'.. 
We shall have llio requisitions of the 
Tr«i\<*Utrn* L'liib more stringent sis 
the sphere of action grow s w idor; and 
no man w ill Ik* eligible who has not 
paid a \ hit to IVLin, or snmitd him¬ 
self in Siam. 

But a (iieuit of the globe on ten a 
firim is, we believe, new. Sir Geotge 
Simpson will have no competitor, 

1 hat w e hav o cv or heard, to <. laim ti om 
him the honour of having tir^t gal¬ 
loped right a-lioad — irom the At¬ 
lantic to the Vac die, suid from the 
Pacific to the BiitUli Chaunel. Oue 
or two slight divergencies of some 
thousand im!e> dow u the smooth and 
Hinny bosom of the Pacilu, are to be 
reckoned as men* episode*): but Sir 
George soon roeoveis his course, 
plumrvs in tluough the regions-of the 
polar star; deties time, trouble, and 
Tartary; marches in the tiaik <>f 
trlbifa, of wliiili all but the nanus 
lime ex piled; follows the glories of 
conquerors, whose bones have mingled 
ine bundled vcnr> ago with the dust 
of the desist; gives a lliing glance 
on one side towards the Wall*of 
China, and on the other towards the 
Arctic Circle ; still presses on, till he 
uaches the confines of the frozen 
civilisation of the Russian empire; 
siud sweeps along, among bowin' 1, 
governors and piostraiii serfs,—.still 
but emerging from bai barista—until he 
does homage to the pomp of the Rus¬ 
sian court, mul finally lands hi the soil 
of iiecdom, funds, am! the income tax. 


What the actnal object of all this 
gyration may lima been, is not re¬ 
vealed, nor, probably, reveabtble by 
a ** Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
territories,” who, having the fear of 
other gm ernoi> before his eyes, dedi- 
«afes his two handsome volumes tq 
“ I’he Directors of the lluusyn’s Bay^, 
( onipauybut the late negfttialtafufr 
on Oregon, the Russian Interest hi the 
new empiie lising on the shore of 
the Noitliern Pacific, the vtjK»'OU# 
efiorts ot Russi.i to turn its Siberian 
world iutflf«a place of humjui fyjjbi- 
tani}, ami the unexpected interest 
dim ted to those regions by the dis- 
(ouryof gold deposits which throw 
the old wealth ot the Spanish main 
into the shade, might be sufficient 
motives for the uiriosity of an indi¬ 
vidual of intelligent o, and for the 
anxious inqnines of a great lompany, 
bflrdtiirtg on two mighty powers in 
North AmcriiJ, both ot them more * 
lemarkable tot the vigour of their am¬ 
bition than for the rtvorencc of their 
limiters and fislu rstor the,;«« gentium. 

'I’liosc v olumcs, then, w ill supply a » 
geuetal and a von* well conccivqd 
estimate of immense tracts of the 
globe, hitheito but little kn< wn to the* 
English public. The view is clear, ^uickjg 
and discriminative. The countries of 
which it gives us a new knowledge 
ate ppobahh destined to act will 
grevit power on our interests, some 
as the rivals of oar commerce, #ome 
as riie depots of ouf manufactures, 
and some as the recipients of that 
overflow of jiopul.itiun which Europe, 
is now pomiug out from all l*r fields 
on tin ojieu wilderness of the world. 

This spread of muig ‘alion to the 
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north Is a carious instance of the re- 
ifodt of the human tide; for, from the 
north evidently was Europe originally 
peopled. Japbet was a powerftil pro¬ 
peller ; and often as he has dwelt in the 
fents of 8bem, he is likely to over¬ 
whelm the whole territory of the 
southern brother once more. TheTuriy 
* the Egyptian, tho man of Asia Minor, 
the man of Thrace, will yet be but 
tribes in that army of the new Xerxes 
which, pouring-from Moscow, and im¬ 
pelled from St Petersburg, will renew 
the invasions of Genghiz and Tamer- 
line, and try the civilized strength 
of the west against the wild courage 
' and-countless multitudes of Tartary. 
Into this strange, bnt important, and 
Irrespectively powerful country, we 
& 0 W follow the traveller. Embarking 
from Liverpool in the Caledonia, a 
^vessel of 1300 tons and 450 horse 
power, he was amply prepared to face 
the perils of the most stormy of all 
oceans; the Atlantic. The run across 
had the usual fortunes of all voyages, 
and within a week after their de- 
parture.from terra firma tfrey saw a 
whalft, who saw them with rather 
more indifference, for he lay lounging 
on the surface until the steamer had 
nearly rnn over. him. At last he 
dived down, and was seen no more. 
Next day, while there was so little 
wind, that all their light canvass was 
set, they saw the phenomenon of a 
ship under Huso-reefed top-ails. Tills 
apparent timidity was laughed at by 
some of the passengers, but the more 
experienced guessed that the vessel 
had come out of a gale, of which they 
jwofe dikely to have a share before 
kmg? a conjecture which was soon 
Verified, f 

» On the morning of the 9th day, 
; 'tbe captain, discovering that the 
barometer had fallen between two 
and three inch** during the night, 
dvft preparations were of course made 
to meet the storm. It came on in the 
nftorqpon, a hurricane. Then followed 
the usual havoefrof boats and canvass, 
the surges making a clean’breach over 
„.tho deck; the passengers, of course, 
gave themselves up for lost, and even 
the crew are said to have been pretty 
nearly of the same* opinion. How¬ 
ever, the winsfcwent down at last, the 
sea {grew comparatively smooth* and 
in twenty-four hours more, they 
found themselves on the banks of 


Newfoundland. The writer thinks 
that it was fortunate for them that 
the storm had not caught them in The 
short swell of these shallow waters, as 
was probably the case of the Presi¬ 
dent, whose melancholy fate so long 
excited, and still excites a feeling, of 
surprise and sorrow in the public nund. 

It was lost in this very storm. 
Next .day came another of the sea 
wonders. The cay of land started 
them all from the dinner taWe; but, 
the laud happened to be an immense 
field of ice, which, with the ine¬ 
qualities of its surface and -the effect 
of refraction, presented some appear¬ 
ance of a wooded country. On that 
night the cry of “ Light a-head,” while 
they were still several hundred miles 
from land, excited new astonishment. 
“All the knowing ones" dearly distin¬ 
guished a magnificent revolver. The 
paddles were accordingly stopped to 
have a east of the lead, but in another 
half hour it was ascertained that the 
revolver was a newly risen star. 

At length land was really seen, and 
after a run of fourteen days, they cast 
anchor in the harbour -of Halifax. 
But as Boston was their true destina¬ 
tion they steered for it at once. Their 
progress had been rapid, for they 
entered Boston Bay in thirty-six 
hours from Halifax, a distauce of 
'390 miles. Boston is more English 
looking than New York. The gently 
Iftpdulating shores of the bay, highly 
cultivated, bring to memory the green 
hills of- England, and within the 
town the buildings and the inhabi¬ 
tants have a peculiarly English air. 

As speed was an object, the party 
immediately left the town by the rail¬ 
way, passing through Lowell and 
reaching Nashua. This is one of the 
rapid growths of America. In 1815> 
this place was a village of but nine¬ 
teen houses.- It now contains 
19,WX) inhabitants, with churches, 
hotels, prisons, and banks. Here 
the party went off in two detach¬ 
ments, one in a sleigh with six 
horses, and the other rattled along in 
a coach-and-four. At the next atago 
the author exchanged the coach for 
a sleigh, a matter of no great import¬ 
ance to the world, but which may be 
mentioned as' a caution against rash 
changes. For the .first few miles the 
ndhr conveyance went on merrily, 
and the .passengers congratulated 
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themselves on their wisdom. -We 
must now let him speak for himself. 

“The sun, as the day advanced, 
kept thawing the snow, till at last, on 
coming to a deep drift, we were re¬ 
peatedly obliged to get out, sometimes 
walking up to the knees, and some¬ 
times helping to lift the vehicle out 
of the snow. However, at length we 
fairly stuck fast, in spite ot all onr 
hauling and pushing. The hor-.es 
struggled and plunged to no purpose, 
excepting that the leaders, after break¬ 
ing part of their tackle, g.dloped off 
over the hilts and lar away. lea\ ing 
ns to kick our heels in the slush, till 
they wore brought back after a (base 
of several miles.” 

The road uow passed through Ver¬ 
mont, the state ot green mountains. 
The couutiy appeared shiking: and 
Monf]«*lu*r. where the\ breakfasted, 
seems to be a verv prom pla*e, look¬ 
ing more the residence or hereditary 
ease and iuviirv. than I he capital n! a 
republie of thrifty graziers. It i-, in 
fact, an assemblage of villa-.; the wide 
Streets run between rovv-.ul tns*--. and 
the houses, each in its own little Vw* 
den, are shaded by verandas. 

dn that very pleasant little book, 
the ‘ Miseries ot Human late." one of 
those small calamities is, the being 
called at th(‘ wrung hour to go oft m 
the wrong roach from a Yorkshire 
inn. Time and the railroad have 
changed ail thi* in England, but itt 
America we have the primitive misery 
well described. 

The author, after forty-two hours of 
hard jolting, goes to hod at one o'clock 
to obtain a little repo-c. leaving orders 
to be called at live in the morning. 
He is wvapt in the protonwlest ot ail 
poKsilih' slumbers, when a jveai of 
blows is heard at his door. " In spite, 
however, ot laziness, and a cold morn¬ 
ing to boot,’’ he sav s, *‘l had com¬ 
pleted the operations of washing and 
(hosing by candlelight, having even 
donned hat and gloves, to join my 
companions*, when the w niter entered 
my room with a grin. * I guess,’ said 
tin* rascal, * 1 have pnt my foot in it 
Are yon the mau that wanted to be 
culled at two?’ ‘No,’ was my reply. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘ l calculate I have 
foxed the wrong man, so you had 
better go lo bed ngahi.’ Having de¬ 
livered himself of this friendly advice, 


he went to awaken my neighbour, 
who had all tide time been quietly 
enjoying the sleep that properly Ite- 
longod to me. Instead of lollowing 
the follow’s recommendation, 1 sat up 
for the rest of the night.” Whetbey 
the author possessed a watch W6 
cannot tell, but if he was master 
that useful ai»d not very rare article, 
lie might have saved himself bin pre¬ 
mature trouble, and escaped shaving 
af midnight. 

. On '-tossing into the Canadian ter- 
ritorv, be encounters one of those 
evidence of |xipuhur liberty which 
lielong to rather the American than 
the English side. In the village of 
St John’s, some of the part) went 
a-head to the principal inn, and as it 
was lute at night, ami their knocking 
produced no efleet, they appealed to 
what thov regarded as the most 
atcessible ot the landlord’s susceptibi¬ 
lities, his pocket, by saying that they 
wen* fourteen, more coming, with a 
whole host ol drivers. This append 
was the most milnik) pobs-ihle, for 
the landlord had another sensibility, 
the learnt being tarred and feathered, 
it not hanged. On the door being 
open* <1 at last, the landlord was not 
to be found; his brother wandered 
alwut, i he v**rv ghost of despair, The 
establishment ’ w as searched upside 
and downside, inside ami outside, in 
vain; and the) liegan to think them¬ 
selves the call's* of some domestic 
tragedv ; but it must have been a late 
perpetration, lor on 1*Miking into ltia 
bed, they found the lair warm. 

Himevei, alter a short time, mine 
host relumed with a face all urnflca. 
Tim mystery was then explained. 
The election* had taken place during 
the dav. and the latidloid, having 
taken the part of the candidate vvfoo 
eventually succeeded, was threatened 
with vengeance bv foe losing party. 
The arrival of the travellers convinced 
him that his hour was conic, and lie 
had jumped out of lx*d and hidden hun- 
seif in some inscrutable' tenter. lint 
a good supper reconciled ever)' thing. 

The author crossed tin ice to Mont¬ 
real, and had a show\ view of the- 
metropolis of the Cannihs. A curious 
observation is sugge-Psl by Mont¬ 
real, on the * different chajactm 
of the English and French popu¬ 
lation in the diu s of Won and 
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Amherst, it was all French'; but John 
Bull, with' his spirit of activity and 
industry, has quietly become master 
of all the trading situations of the city, 
while the .French have as quietly re¬ 
treated, and spread themselves through 
the upper sections of it, to a great 
degree cut off from its commercial 
portions.. 

. From Montreal the true travel began. 
The heavy canoes were sent forward 
some days before, under the charge 
of some of the Company’s officers,' 
the light canoes waited for the author, 
with Colonel Oldfield, chief engineer 
in Canada, who was going up the 
'country on a survey of the navigation, 
and the Earls of Mulgrave and Cale¬ 
don, who were going to the Red River, 
bttffalo-hunting. 

‘ AH was now ready In form, and on 
the 4 th of May the two canoes were 
floating on the Lactrine canal. The 
crews, tliirtecn to ohc vessel, and 
fourteen to the other, were partly 
Canadians, but principally Iroquois. 
Those voyagmrs , as they are called, 
had each been supplied with a feather 
in his-cap, in honour of the occasion, 
and* evidently expected to produce a 
sensation on shore. But a north-wester 
. blowing prevented the lioisting of 
their flags, which mulcted the pageant 
of much of its intended glory. These 
canoes are thirty-live feet in length, and 
five feet wide in the centre; drawing 
about ’ eighteen inches water, and 
weighing between three and four hun¬ 
dred pounds; ■ capitally fitted for a 
navigation among rocks, rapids, and 
portages; but they seem most uncom¬ 
fortable in rough Weather. The waves 
of tlic St Lawrence rolled like a sea, 
the gale was biting, and the snow 
'drifted heavily in the faces of the 
party. In this luckless condition, wo 
are not surprised at the intelligence, 
that at St Anuete Rapids, notwith¬ 
standing the authority of the poet, 
“ they sang no evening hymn.” 
t * % This style of travelling was not 
certainly much mingled with luxury. 
Next morning, after “toiling for six 
hours;” they breakfasted, “ with the 
wet ground for their table, and with 
rain in place of milk to cool their tea.” 
On this day, while running close 
under the falls of tlm Ridcau,- they 
seem to have had a narrow escape 
worn a finale to their voyage; their 


canoes being swept into the middle 
of the river, under an immense fall, 
fifty feet in height. 

They now learned the artof bivouack¬ 
ing , and after a day of toiling through 
portages, reserving the severest of 
them, the Grand Oalnmet, for the re¬ 
newed vigour of the Vmoraing, they 
made ready for the forest night. The 
description, brief as it is, is one 
among many which shows the artist 
eye. 

“The tents were pitched in a small 
clump of pines, while round a blaring 
fire the passengers were? collected, 
amid a medley of boxes,- barrels, 
cloaks, and on the rock above the 
foaming rapids were lying tbc canoes; 
the men Hitting about the fires as if 
they were enjoying ajioliday, and 
watching a hiige cauldron suspended 
above the fire. The Avhole with a batik- 
ground of dense-woods and a lake.” 

Yet, startling as this “v-odingof 
nature ” in her rough moods may seem 
to the silk-aud-vclvet portion of the 
w orld, we doubt whether this wild life, 
with its desperate toil and its ground 
sleep’may not be the true charm of tra¬ 
vel to saint, savage, or sage, when once 
fairly forced to the experiment. The 
blazing fire,-the bed of leaves, the gay 
supper, made gayer still by incompara¬ 
ble appetite, and the sleep after all, in 
which the whole outward man remains 
imbedded, Without the movement of 
a muscle and -without "a dream, until 
the morning awakes him up a new 
being, are fully worth all the Inven¬ 
tions of art, to make ns enjoy rest 
unearned by fatigue, and food without 
waiting for appetite. “ The sleep of 
the weary man is sweet,” said the * 
ancient and wi.se king who slept 
among curtains of gold, and under 
roofs of cedar; the true way to taste 
that sleep is to spend a day, dragging 
canoes up Indian portages, and He 
down with one’s feet warmed by a 
pine blaze and one’s back to the 
shelter of a forest. 

But, as the time will assuredly come 
when this “ life in the woods” will be 
no more, when huge inns will super¬ 
sede the canopy of the skies, and 
down beds will make the memory of 
birch twigs and heather blossoms pass 
away, We give from authority th» 
proceedings of an evening’s -rest, 
which the next generation will study 
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with somewhat of the feeling of read¬ 
ing Tacitns Be Moribus Germanornm. 

As the sun approached his setting, 
every eye in the canoes, as they pulled 
along, was speculating on some dry 
and tolerably open spot on the shore. 
That once found, all were on shore in 
an jnataut. Then the axe was heard 
ringing among the trees, to prepare 
for the fires, and make room.for the 
tents. In ten minutes, the tents were 
pitched, the fires blazing in front of 
each, and the supper preparing in all 
its diversities. The beds were next 
made, consisting of an oil-cloth laid 
on the ground, with blankets and a 
pillow; occasionally aided by great¬ 
coats, a discretion. The crews, 
drawing the canoes on shore, first 
made ah inspection of their hurts 
duriug the day; and having done tins, 
t lie little vessels'were turned into a 
shelter, ansi each man wrapping him¬ 
self in bis blanket (letted the*weather 
and the world. 

But this state of happiness was 
never destined to last long. About 
one in the morning, the cry of “ /.eve, 
kve broke all slumbers. We must 
acknowledge that the hour seems pre¬ 
mature, and that the most patient ot : 
travellers might have solicited a couple 
of hours more of “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer.” But the discipline of 
the bivouac was Spartan. If the 
shunberer did' not instantly start up, 
the tent was pulled down about him, 
and lie found himself half-smothered 
in canvass. However, we must pre¬ 
sume that this seldom happened, and, 
within half an hour, every thing 
would be packed, the canoes laden, 
and the paddles moving -to some 
“merry’old song.” in this manner 
passed the day, six hours of rest, to 
eighteen of labour, a tremendous dis¬ 
proportion, even to the sturdy 
Englishman, or the active Irishman, 
but perfectly congenial to the sinews 
and spirit of the gay voyagtur. 

A few touches more give the com¬ 
plete picture of the*day. About eight, 
a convenient site would be selected 
for breakfast. Three-quarters of an 
hour being the whole time allotted for 
unpacking aud packing, boiling and 
frying, eating and drinking. “While 
the preliminaries were arranging, the 
hardier among ns would wash and 
shave, each person carrying soap ftnd 


towel in. his pocket, and ‘finding- a 
mirror in the same sandy or rocky 
basin which held the water. About 
two in the afternoon, we pnt ashore 
for dinner, and as this meal needed no 
five, or, at least, got none, it was not 
allowed to occupy more than twenty 
minutes, or half an hour.” 

Wo recommend the following con¬ 
siderations to the amateur boat clubs, 
aud others, who plume themselves on 
their naval achievements between 
•Putney and Yauxhall bridges. Let 
them take the work of a Canadian 
paddle-man to heart, and lower their 
plumage accordingly. 

“The quality of the work, even 
more than the quantity, requires 
operatives of iron mould, In 
smooth water, the paddle is plied with 
twice the rapidity of the oar, taxing 
both arms aud lungs, to the utmost 
extent. Amid shallows, the canoe is 
literally dragged by the men, wading 
to their knees or their loins, while 
each poor fellow, after replacing his 
drier half in his seat, laughingly 
strikes the heavier of the wet from his 
logs over the gunwale, before be gives 
them an inside berth. In rapids,’the 
towing line lias to bo hauled along 
over rocks and stumps, through 
swamps and thickets, excepting that 
when the ground is utterly Im¬ 
practicable, poles arc substituted, aud 
occasionally also the bushes on the 
shove.” 

This however is “plain sailing,” to 
the Portages, where the tracks are of 
all imaginable kinds aud degrees of 
badness, aud the canoes and their 
cargoes are never earned across in 
less than two or three trips; the 
little vessels alone monopolizing, in 
the first turn, the more expert half of 
their respective crows. Of the bag¬ 
gage, each man has to carry at least 
t wo pieces, estimated at a hundred and 
eighty pounds weight, which he 
suspends in slings placed across his 
forehoaiV so that, he may have his 
hands free, to clear his way among 
the branches and standing or-fallen 
trunks. Besides all this, the voya- 
geur performs the part of bridge, or 
jetty, on the arrival of the canoe at 
its place of rest, the gentlemen pas¬ 
sengers .being earned on shore on the 
backs of these good-humoured and 
sinewy fellows. « 
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J?or the benefit of the nntrayclled, 
we should say, that a Portage is the 
fragment of land-passage between the 
foot and head of a rapid, when the 
rush of the stream is too strong for 
the tow-rope. 

' At one of the halting-places An 
Lake Superior, a curious tale was told 
of the Indian’s belief in a Providence, 
of which it had been the scene. 

^Three or four years before, a 
party of Salteaux, much pressed for 
hunger, w ere anxious to reach, one of 
’their fishing stations, an island about 
weuty miles from the shore. The 
priug had unluckily reached that, 
point, when there was neither clear 
water, nor. trustworthy ice. A council 
was being held, to consider the hard al¬ 
ternatives of drowning and starving, 
when an old man of influence thus 
poke: 

“ l r ou know, my friends, that the 
Great Spirit gave one of our squaws 
a child yesterday; now, he cannot 
have scut it into the world to take it 
away again directly. T should there¬ 
fore recommend the carrying the child 
with us, as the pledge - of safety.” 

We wish that we could have to 
record a successful issue to this anti¬ 
cipation. But the transit was too 
ranch for the metaphysics of the old 
Indian.' They, went on the treacher¬ 
ous ice, it gave w r ay, and cight-and- 
twenty perished. 

1 The Thunder Mountain on their 
route, struck them as “ one of the 
most appalling objects” which they 
lead seen, being a bleak rock twelve 
hundred feet high above ,the level of 
the lake, with a perpendicular face of 
its full height." The Indians say, that 
any one who can scale it, and “ turn 
three times on the brink" of its fearful 
wall,'will live for ever.” Wc presume, 
by dying first. 

But the shores of thisTnightv lake, 
or rather fresh-water sea, which 
seemed destined to loneliness for ever, 
are now likely to hear thy din of 
population and blaze with furnaces 
and factories. Its southern coasts are 
found to possess rich veins of copper 
and silver. Later inquiry lias dis¬ 
covered on the northern shore' 
“inexhaustible treasures of gold, 
silver, copper, and tin,” and assoeia- 
, iions have been already formed to 
work them. ' Sir George Simpson 
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even speaks of the future probability 
of their rivalling in point of wealth 
the Altai chain, and the Uralian 
mountains. 

From Fort William,' at the head of 
Lake Superior, the little expedition 
entered a river with a polysyllabic 
name, which leads farther on, to.the 
“Far West.” The banks were 
beautiful. When this country" shall 
be peopled, it will be one of the re¬ 
semblances of the primitive paradise. 

It is all picturesque; the river finely 
diversified with rapids, andVith one 
cataract which, though lels in volume 
than Niagara,throws that far-famedfall 
into the backgr ound, in point of height 
and wildness of scenery. But we must 
leave description to the author’s pen. 
“ The river, during this day’s march, 
passed through forests of elfti, oak, 
birch, &.c., being stndded with isles 
not less fin-tile and lovely than its 
banks. "And many a spot reminded 
us of the rich and quiet scenery Of 
England. The paths of the numerous 
portages were spangled with roses, 
violets, and many other wild flowers 
—while the currant, the gooseberry, 
the raspberry, the plum, the cherry, 
and even the vine, were abundant. 
All this bounty of nature was imbued, 
as it. were, with life, by the cheerful 
notes of a variety of birds, and by 
the restless flutter of butterflies of 
the brightest hues.” He then makes 
the natural and graceful reflec¬ 
tion— 

“ One cannot pass through tliis fair 
valley without feeling that it is des¬ 
tined to become, sooner or later, the 
happy homo of civilised men, with 
their bleating flocks, and their lowing 
herds—with their schools and their 
'churches—with their full garners, and 
their social hearths. A t the tiiho of our 
visit, the great obstacle in the way of 
so blessed a consummation w-as the 
hopeless wilderness to the eastward, 
which seemed to bar for ever the march 
of settlement and" cultivation, but 
which will soon be an open road to the 
far west with all its riches. That 
wilderness, now that it is to yield up 
its long-hidden stores, bids fair to re¬ 
move the impediments which hitherto 
it has Itself presented. The mines of 
Lake Superior, besides establishing 
a continuity of route between the 
East and the West, will find their 
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nearest and cheapest supply of agri¬ 
cultural produce iu the valley of the 
Kaministaquoia.” 

One of the especial hazards of the 
forest now encountered them. Pass¬ 
ing down a-narrow creek near Lac k 
Piute, fire suddenly burst forth in the 
woods near them. The flames crack¬ 
ling and clambering up each tree, 
quickly rose above the forest; within 
a few minutes more the dry grass on 
the very margin, .of the waters, was in 
41 a running Maze, and before they 
were clear of the danger, they were 
almost enveloped hi clouds of smoke 
and ashes. These conflagrations, often 
caused by a wanderer’s fire, or even 
by his pipe, desolate large tracts of 
country, leaving nothing but black 
and bare trunks, one ofi-tlie most dis¬ 
mal scenes on wliich the eye can look. 
"When once the fire gets into the thick 
turf of the primeval wilderness, it sets 
every thing at defiance, lulias been 
known to smoulder for a whole winter 
under the deep snow.” 

Another Indian display quickly fol¬ 
lowed. After traversing the lake, they 
were hailed by the warriors of the 
■Salteaux, a baud of about a hundred, 
the fighting men of a tribe of five hun- 
<lrod. Their five chiefs presented a 
dtmgratulatoiy address on iheir safe 
arrival, requesting an audience, which 
was appointed, at the rather undiplo¬ 
matic hour of four next morning. 
But, while the Governor was slumber¬ 
ing, the .Indians were preparing means 
of persuasion more effective, iu their 
•conceptions, than even the oratory ou 
which they seem to pride themselves 
very highly—■“ while they were nap¬ 
ping, the enemy were pelting away at 
them with their incantations.” 

In the centre of a conjuring tent^a 
structure of branches and bark, forty 
feet in length by ten in width—they 
kindled a fire; round the blaze stood 
the chiefs and “medicinemen,” while 
us many others as could find room 
were squatted against the walls. Then, 
to enlighten and convert the Governor, 
charms were muttered, rattles were 
shaken, and offerings were committed 
to the flames.- After all these itera¬ 
tions the silent spectators' at a given 
signal, started on tlieirfcetand marched 
rouyd the magic circle, singing, whoop¬ 
ing, and drumming in horrible dis¬ 
cord. With occasional intervals, which 


were spent by the performers in taking 
fresh .air, the exhibition continued 
during the whole night, so that when 
the appointed hour arrived they were 
still engaged in their observances. At. 
length the two parties met in the open 
square of the fort. The Indians 
dressed in all their glory, a part of 
which consists in smearing their faces 
'entirely out of sight with colours—the 
prevailing fashion being, foreh 
white, nose and cheeks red, mouth] 
.chin black. 

The Governor and his party of 
course made their best effort to meet 
all this magnificence. Lord Caledon 
and Lord Mulgrave exhibited in regi¬ 
mentals ; the rest put on their dressing - 
gowns, which, being of showy patterns, 
were equally effective. Seated in 
the “ hall of conference,” the pipes 
being sent, round, hands shaken, and 
all due ceremonial having been per¬ 
formed, the Indian orator commenced 
his harangue in the style with which 
we have now become' familiar. Be¬ 
ginning with the creation, &c. &«., 
which Sir George cut short, and sud¬ 
denly dropping down into the practical 
complaint, “that wc had stopped their 
rum,” though our predecessors had 
promised to furnish it “ as long as the 
waters flowed down the rapids.” 
“Now,” said he, in allusion to our 
empty casks, “if 1 crack a nut, will 
water flow from it ?" 

The Governor replied, that the with¬ 
drawal of the rum was not to save 
expense but to benefit them. Ho then 
gave them his advice on temperance, 
and promised them a small quantity 
of rum every autumn. He also pro¬ 
mised a present for their civility in 
bringing their packet of tors,-for which 
they should receive payment besides. 
Then followed a general and final 
shaking of hands, and the Congress 
between the English and Chippa-' 
way nations broke np to their mutual 
' satisfaction. 

The Bed River settlement, of which 
we lichvd so often during the quarrels 
between Lord Selkirk and the Com¬ 
pany, will yet be a great colony; the 
soil is very fertile (one of the most 
important elements of colonisation,) 
its early tillage producing forty re¬ 
tains of wheat; and, even after twenty 
years of tillage, without manure, 
fallow, or green crop, yielding from 
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fifteen to twenty-five busJiels an acre. 
The wheat is plump and heavy, and, 
besides, there are large quantities of 
other grain, with beef, rantton, pork, 
butter, cheese, and wool in abundance. 
Ibis would be the true country for 
emigration from our impoverished 
islands, and will, of course, be crowded 
when conveyances shall become more 
manageable. A railroad across Canada 

K t still be a rather (Jtopian concep- 
, bnt it might be well worth the 
expense of making by government* 
oven though it produced nothing Jbrthe 
next half-dozen years, for the multi¬ 
tudes whom it would carry through 
the heart of this superb country in the 
half-dozen years after, and for the 
wealth which they would pour into 
England in every year to come. 

The settlement, however, meets, 
in its turn, - the common chances of 
an American climate. In winter 
the cold is intense. The summer is 
short, and the rivers sometimes over¬ 
flow and drown the crops. Still what 
are these things to the population, 
where food is plenty, the air healthy, 
and the ground eheap, fertile and un-. 
taxed. In fact, the difficulties, in 
such instances, are scarcely more than 
incitements to the ingenuity of man, 
to provide resources against them. 
The season of snow is a time of cheer¬ 
fulness in every land of the north. 
In Denmark, Russia, and Cauada, 
when the rivers dose up, business is 
laid by for the next six months; anti 
the time of dancing, driving, and feast¬ 
ing begins. ' Food is the great requi¬ 
site; when that is found, every thing 
follows. 

In "addition to agriculture, or in 
place of it, the settlers, more particu¬ 
larly those of mixed origin, devote the 
summer, the autumn, and sometimes 
the winter also, to the hunting of the 
buffalo, bringing home vast quantities 
of peinmican, dried meat, grease, 
tongues, <fcc. for which the Company 
and voyagingdmsiness affords the best 
market. . 1 

The party now proceeded, still with 
their faces turned to the west, and 
marched for some days over an im¬ 
mense prairie, which seemed to them 
to have been once the bottom of a huge, 
lake, A ratherstriking circumstance is, 
that nearly every height in this region 
has its romance of savage life. We give 


one of murder, for the benefit of the 
modern school of novelists. 

Many summers ago, a party of As- 
siuabaians fell on a party of Crees in 
the neighbourhood of the Beatte a 
Carcajar, a conspicuous knoll in this 
neighbourhood, and uearly destroyed 
them all. Among the assailants was 
the former wife of one of the Crees, 
who had been carried off from him, in 
an earlier foray, by her present lord 
and master. From whatever motive 
of domestic memory, this Amazon 
rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
for the evident purpose off killing the 
original husband. lie; however, es¬ 
caped ; and while the victors were 
scalping his unfortunate companions, 
creeping stealthily along for a whole 
day under cover of the woods, he laid 
down at night in a hollow' at the top 
of the Knoll. But his wife had never 
lost sight of him, and no sooner had 
he, in the- exhaustion of hunger and 
fatigue, sunk into a sound sleep, than 
she sent an arrow into his brain. She 
then possessed herself of his scalp, 
and exhibited it as her prize to the 
victors. The title of the slain savage 
was the Wolverine, and the spot is 
still called the Wolverine’s Knoll. 

The Iudians assert, that the ghosts 
of the murderess and her victim are 
often to be seen struggling on the 
height. 

Human nature, left to itself, is a 
fierce and frightful 'thing; and the 
stories of savage life are nearly all of 
the same calibre, and all exhibit a 
dreadful love of revenge. About 
twenty years ago, a large encampment 
of Black-feet and others, had been 
formed in those prairies for the pur¬ 
pose of hunting. The warriors, how- 
er^r, growing tired of their peaceful 
occupation, resolved to make an in¬ 
cursion' into the lands of the Assina- 
baians. They left behind them the 
old men with the women and children. 
After a successful campaign, they 
turned their steps homewards, loaded 
with scalps and other spoils, and on 
reaching the top of the ridge that 
overlooked their camp, they gave note 
of their, approach by the usual sliouta 
of victory. But no shout answered, 
and on descending to their huts, they 
found the whole of the inmates 
slaughtered. The Assinabaians had 
been there toi;akc their revenge. 
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On beholding the dismal scene, the 
triumphant warriors cast away their 
spoils, arms, and clothing, and then 
putting on robes of leather, and 
.smearing their heads with mud, they 
betook themselves to the liiils for three 
days and nights, to howl and moan, 
and cut their flesh. It is observed, 
that this mode of expressing public 
grief, bears a striking resemblance to 
the customs of the Jews. The track 
towards Fort Vancouver exhibited a 
country, which may yet make a 
great iigure in the American world,— 
immense valleys sheltered by moun¬ 
tain ridges, and containing beautiful 
lakes. In one instance, their tents 
were pitched in a valley of about 
live hundred acres enclosed by moun¬ 
tains on three sides, and a lake on the 
fourth. From the edge of the waters 
there arose a gentle descent of six or 
eight hundred feet covered with vines, 
and composed of the accumulated 
fragments of the heights above; and 
on the upper border of this slope there 
stood perpendicular walls of granite 
of three or four thousand feet high, 
while among those dizzy alt italics, 
the goats and sheep bounded in play¬ 
ful security. This defile hud been 
the scene of an exploit. One of the 
Crocs, whom they had met a few days 
before, had been tracked into the 
valley along with his wife and family 
by live warriors of a hostile tribe. On 
perceiving the odds against him, tiie 
mau gave himself up for lost, observ¬ 
ing to the woman, that as they could 
die but once, they hud better die with¬ 
out resistance. The wife, however, 
said, that “ as they had but one life 
to lose, they had the more reason to 
defend it,” and, suiting the action to 
the word, the heroic wife brought the, 
foremost of the enemy down to the 
ground by a bullet, while the husband 
disposed of two others by two arrows. 
The fourth warrior was rushing ou the 
woman with uplifted tomahawk, 
when he stumbled and fell. She 
darted forward, and buried her knife 
in liis heart. The sole surviving 
assailant now tnrned and fled, dis¬ 
charging, however, a bullet winch 
wounded the man in the arm. 

They had now reached that rocky 
range from which the eastern and 
western rivers of those mighty pro¬ 
vinces take their common departure-. 


Here they estimated the height of the 
pass to be seven or eight thousand feot 
above sea-level, while the peaks 
seemed to be nearly half that height 
above then* heads. 

.Of course, the party often felt the 
torture of mosquitoes, but one valley 
was so pre-eminently infested with 
those tormentors, that mau and beast 
alike preferred being nearly choked 
with smoke, in which they plunged* 
for the sake of escaping their stings. 
But we advert to this common plague 
of all forest travel, only for its 
legendary honours. 

“ The Canadians vented their curses 
against the oni maii>, who had the 
credit of having brought the scourge 
upon earth, by praying for something 
to fill up the leisure of her single 
blessedness.” And if, as the author 
observes, “ the tormentors would 
confine themselves to nunneries and 
monasteries, the world might see 
.-.oniething more of the fitness of things 
in the matter.” 

At the dose of August, the party 
reached Fort Vancouver, having 
crossed tlip Continent, by a route of 
five thousand miles, in twelve weeks’ 
travelling. 

They now made a visit to the Rus- 
siau-American Company’s Establish¬ 
ment (>f Mew Archangel. This ex¬ 
hibited considerable signsof commerce. 
In the harbour were five sailing vessels 
from 250 to ,‘550 tons; besides a large 
bark in the offing in tow .of a steamer, 
which brought advices from .St Peters- 
burgli down to the end of April. An 
officer came off conveying Governor 
Etholiue’s compliments and welcome. 
The party landed, and were received 
in the residence situated on the top of 
a rock. The Governor’s dwelling con¬ 
sisted of a suite of apartments com¬ 
municating, according to the Russian 
fashion, with each other, all the public 
rooms being handsomely decorated 
aud richly furnished. It commanded 
a view • of the whole establishment, 
which whs, in fact, a little village. 
About half way down tho rook, 
iwo batteries frowned respectively 
over tho land and the water. Behind 
the Bay arise stupendous piles of 
conical mountains with summits of 
everlasting snow. To seaward, Mount 
Edgecombe, also in the form of a 
cone, rears its trunk-headed peak, still 
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remembered as tbe source of smoke 
and dame, lava, and ashes, bat now 
the repository of the snows of an 
age. Next day ( the Governor, in fall 
uniform, came in his gig to' return 
the visit to Sir George on board his 
steainer. The party were invited on 
shore, where they were introduced to. 
Madame Etholine, a pretty and lady¬ 
like woman, a native of -Finland. 
They -then visited the schools, in 
which there were twenty boys and as- 
many girls; the boys were intended 
chiefly for the naval service, nor did 
religion seem to be neglected any 
more than education. The Greek 
Church had its bishop, fifteen priests, 
deacons, and followers, and the Lu¬ 
therans had their clergyman. The 
. ecclesiastics were all maintained by 
the Imperial Government. Such is 
Bitka, tile principal depot of the lius- 
jsiau-American Company. It has 
various subordinate establishments. 
The operations of the Company an; 
becoming more extensive, and at this 
period the returns of the trade 
-amounted to" about 25,000 skins of 
beavers, otters, foxes, <&c., 

Among the company at the Russian 
Governor’s, was a half-breed native, 
who had been the leader of an'expe¬ 
dition equipped some years ago, for 
.the discovery of what would here be 
.styled the North-East passage. The 
Russians reached Foin t Barrow shortly 
"after the expedition under Mr Thomas 
.Simpson had reached the same point 
from the opposite direction. The 
climate seems to be sufficiently trying, 
and during the four days at Sitka there 
was nearly one continued fall of rain. 
Thl^weather was cold and squally, 
snow had fallen, and the channels 
were traversed by restless masses 
which had broken off from theglaciers. 
In short nothing could exceed the 
dreariness of the coast. 

This shore, of which so much has 
been said and written daring the late 
Oregon negociations, is described as 
the very scene for the strain-boat. 
Here are the Straits of Juan de Fuca; 
and here Admiral Fonte penetrated up 
the more northerly inlets. They are 
the very region made for the steam¬ 
boat, as in the case of a sailing vessel 
their dangers and delays would have 
been tripled and quadrupled. But 
, steam has also a power almost su¬ 


perstitions on tbe minds of the na¬ 
tives ; besides acting on their 
fears, it has in a great measure 
subdued their love of robbery and 
'Violence. It has given the savage a 
new sense of the superiority of his 
white toother. 

A striking instance of tills feeling 
is, given. After the arrival of the 
emigrants from Red River, their 
guide, an Indian, took a short trip in 
the Beaver. When asked what he 
thought of her, “ Don’t ask me,” was 
hisreply. “Icannotspeak; my friends 
will think that Itell lies when! let them 
know what I have seen. Indians are 
fools, and know nothing. I can sec 
that the iron machinery makes the 
ship go, bat I cannot see what makes 
the iron machinery itself go.” This 
man, though intelligent, and partly 
civilized, was nevertheless so full of 
doubt and wonder that he would not 
leave tke vessel till he had got a cer¬ 
tificate to the effect that he had been 
on board of a ship which needed 
neither sails nor paddles, — any do¬ 
cument in writing being regarded by 
the'lndiaus as unquestionable. Fort 
Vancouver — which, will probably 
be the head of a great colony, is 
about ninety miles from the sea, the 
Colombia in front of it, being a mile 
in width—contains houses, stores, 
magazines, &c. Outside the fort, 
the dwellings of the servants, &c. 
form a little village. The people of 
the establishment vary" in number, 
according to the season of the year, 
from one hundred and thirty to more 
than two hundred. Divine service is 
regularly performed every Sunday in 
English to the Protestants. But at 
the time of this journal there was un¬ 
fortunately no English clergyman 
connected with the establishment. 

Sir George himself now visited 
California, the region which the Mexi¬ 
can war is bringing into prominent 
notice. The harbour of San Francisco 
is magnificent, the first view of the 
shore presented a level sward, of about 
a mile in depth, backed by a ridge of 
grassy slopes, the whole pastured by 
numerous herds of cattle and horses, 
which, without a keeper or a fold, 
fattened whether tlieir owners waked 
er slept. - 

The harbour displays a sheet of 
water of about thirty miles in length 
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by about twelve in breadth,- sheltered 
from every wind by an amphitheatre 
of green hills. But this sheet of 
water forms only a part in the inland 
sea of San Francisco. Whaler’s Har¬ 
bour, at its own northern extremity, 
communicates by a strait of about 
two miles in width with the bay of 
San Pedro, which leads by means of 
a second strait into Fresh Water Bay, 
of nearly the saiflc form and magni¬ 
tude, and which forms the* receptacle 
of two great* rivers, draining vast 
tracts of country to the south-east 
and north-dust, which are navigable 
for inland craft, so that the harbour, 
besides its matchless qualities as a 
port of refuge on this surf-beaten 
coast, is the outlet of an immense, 
fair, and fertile region. 

But the beauties of nature are use¬ 
less when they fall into the hands of 
idlers and fools. Every thing in those 
line countries seems to be “boasting 
and beggary. Every thing has been 
long sinking into ruin, through mere 
indolence. The Californians once 
manufactured the fleeces of .their 
sheep into cloth. They are now too 
lazy to weave or spin, too lazy even 
to clip and wash-the raw material, 
and now the sheep have been literally 
destroyed to make more room for the 
horned cattle. 

They once made the daily an object 
of attention, now neither butter nor 
cheese is to be found in the province. 
They once produced in the Missions 
eighty thousand bushels of wheat and 
maize,-—they were lately buying flour 
at Monterey at the rate of £6 a 
sack. Beef was oncoplentiful,—they 
were now buying salted salmon for 
the sea-store for one paltry vessel, 
which constituted the entire line-of- 
battle of the Californian navy. 

The author justly observes, that 
this wicked abuse of the soil-and con¬ 
sequent poverty of the people results 
wholly froifl “ the objects of the colo¬ 
nisation.” Thus tlie emigrants from 
England to the northern colonies 
looked to subsistence from the fruits 
of labour; ploughed, harrowed, and 
grew rich, and civilized. On the 
•other hand the colonists of “New 
France” a name which comprehended 
-the valleys of the St Lawrence and 
Mississippi, dwindled and pined away, 
partly because' the golden dreams of 


the free trade carried them-sway from 
stationary pursuits, and partly‘be¬ 
cause the government considered them 
rather as soldiers than settlers. In 
like maimer Spanish America, with its 
Serras of silver, holding out to every 
adventurer the hope of earning Ids 
bread .without the sweat of Ms brow, 
became the paradise of idlers. 

In California the herds of cattle, 
and the sale of their hides and tallow, 
offer so easy a subsistence, that the 
population think of no other, and in 
consequence are poor, degenerate, 
and dwindling. Their whole educa¬ 
tion consists in bullock hunting; In 
thi% view, unjust and violent as may 
be the aggressions of the American 
arms, it is difficult to regret the trans¬ 
fer of the territory into any hands 
which will bring these ffne countries 
into the general use of mankind, root 
out a-race incapable of improvement, 
and fill the hills and valle 3 r s of tMs 
mighty province with com and man. 

At present the produce of a bullock 
in liidc, tallow, and horns, is about 
five dollars, (the beef goes for nothing) 
of which the farmer’s revenue fe 
averaged at a dollar and a half. This 
often makes up a large income. 
General Vallego, who had about eight 
' thousand head Of cattle, must receive 
from this source about ten thousand 
dollars a-year. The former Missions, 
or Monkish revenues, must have been 
very large; that of San Jose possess¬ 
ing' thirty thousand head of cattle, 
Santa Clara nearly half the number, 
and San Gabriel more than both 
together. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
monks had made a handsome v %ff‘air 
of holiness in the good old times. 
Previously to the Mexican ret olution 
their “missions” amounted, in the 
upper province alone, to twenty-one, 
every one of course with its endow¬ 
ment on a showy scale. Every monk 
had an annual stipend of four hundred 
dollars^ But this w-as mere pocket- 
money ; they had “ donations and’be¬ 
quests” from the living and from the 
dead, a most capacious source of opu¬ 
lence, and of an opulence continually 
growing, constituting wliatwastermed 
the pidns fund of California. BtesidcsaU 
these things, they had the Cheap labour 
of eighteen thousand converts. But the 
drones were to be suddenly smoked out 
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of their hives. Mexico declared itself 
a republic; aud, as the first act of a 
republic, in every part of the world, 
is to plunder every body, the property 
of the monks went in the natural 
way. The lands and beeves, the 
“ donations and bequests were made 
a national property,” in 1825. Still 
some show of moderation was exhi¬ 
bited, and the names and some of the 
offices of the missions were preserved. 
But, ■ in 18:16, the Californians took 
the whole affair into their own hands, 
threw oil* the Central Government, 

, and were “ free, independent,” and- 
beggared. ’ The Missions were then 
“ secularized ” at their ease. JThe 
Mexican government was furious for 
a while, and threatened the-Califor¬ 
nians with all the thunders of its rage ;• 
but. the vengeance ended in the simple 
condition, that California should still 
acknowledge the Mexican supremacy, 
taking her own way in all that had 
been clone, was- doing, aud was to be 
done. 

The travellers had now an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the interior of a Cali¬ 
fornian mansion, the house of the chief 
proprietor in this quarter, General 
V allego. 

We must acknowledge that Sir 
George Simpson would have much 
improved his volumes by striking out 
the whole of this description, it is 
evident that he was received with 
Civilities of every kind ;—lie was pro- 
‘vidcd with homes and attendants; — 
he was taken to see all the remarkable 
features of the estate aud the habits 
of its people; lie was feted, introduced 
to wife and daughters, sons-in-law 
and fiftughters-iu-law, sung and danced 
for, and smiled on and talked with, 
as if he had been a prince; and yet lus 
whole account of thishospitalit}’’ throws 
it into the most repulsive light imagi¬ 
nable ;—cold dinners, bad attendance, 
rude furniture, and so forth, form the 
staple of his conceptions; and if his 
book should ever-reach General Val- 
lego’s hands, which it probably will, 
through the zeal of American republi¬ 
cation, we can easily imagine that lie 
will become cautious in his hospitality 
for the time to come. We, at least, shall 
not extend the vexation of tMs Spa¬ 
nish gentlemau by quotiug any part 
of this, unfortunate bevue. Wo say 
this with regret. But this style of 


repaying generous hospitality cannot 
be too distinctly reproved, for the 
sake of all future travellers who may 
want, not merely hospitality, but pro¬ 
tection. 

The next subject .of description is 
Monterey, which has lately assumed 
a peculiar interest, as one of the ob¬ 
jects of the American invasion. The ■ 
Bay of Monterey forms a segment of 
a circle with a chord* of about eighteen 
miles. Monterey had always been 
the seat of government, though it con¬ 
sisted of but a few buildings. But, 
since the revolution of *1836, it has 
expanded into a population of about 
seven hundred souls. The town occu - 
pics a plain, bounded by a lofty ridge. 
The dwellings are the reverse of pom¬ 
pous, being all built of mud bricks. 
The houses arc remarkable for a 
pancity of windows, glass being inor¬ 
dinately dear; even parchment almost 
unattainable, and the artists in window- 
making charging three dollars a-tlay! 

But, to the Californians, perhaps 
this privation of light is not an Cvil. 
“ White it makes the rooms cooler, it 
cannot, by any possibility, interfere 
with the occupations of those who do 
nothing. The bed affords a curious 
contrast to tlie rest of the furniture. 
While the apartments exhibit a tlcal- 
table, badly made chairs, probably a 
Dutch clock, and an old looking-glass, 
the betl “ challenges admiration by 
snowy white sheets, fringed with lace,' 
a pile of soft pillows, covered with the 
finest linen or the richest satih, and a 
well-arranged drapery of costly and 
tasteful curtains.” Still this bed is 
“ but a whited sepulchre,” with a 
wool mattress “ the impenetrable 

stronghold of millions of-We 

leave the re^t to the imagination. 

The history of “Political Causes 
and Effects ” ’would make a curious 
volume; and it would admirably dis¬ 
play, at once the profound agency of 
Providence, and the shortsightedness 
of human policy. It would scarcely 
be supposed that the devastation of 
Europe, and the sack of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Moscow, found their origin in a 
Spanish treaty, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, half a century before. 

-The power of France in the interior 
of America, which had extended from 
Canada to Louisiana, and which form¬ 
ed a line of posts for its boundary 
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along .tills immense internal frontier , 
kept tlie British colonies in a state of 
constant alarm; and, by consequence, 
in a state of continual dependence on 
England. But the English possession 
of Canada, in 1763, and the cession 
of Louisiana to Spain at the same 
period, as they lessened the alarms, 
loosened the allegiance of the British 
colonies. The next steps wgre more 
obvious. The war of the United 
States, in which France whs an auxi¬ 
liary, inflamed the French popula¬ 
tion with the hope of breaking down 
the strength of England and the aris¬ 
tocracy of France. But the expense 
of equipping the French allied force 
fell heavy on an exchequer already 
buvthcncd by the showy extravagance 
of the Regent -Orleans, aud by the 
gross profligacies of Louis XV. To 
relieve the exchequer, the States (le- 
ueral were summoned; and from that 
moment began the Revolution. The 
European war was the result of a 
republican government, and the con¬ 
quest of the Continent the result of 
placing Napoleon on the throne of the 
empire. What further results limy 
be still preparing are beyond our 
knowledge; but it can scarcely bo 
conceived tlmt the chain is yet finally 
broken. 

But before we take leave of Cali¬ 
fornia, we must do it the justice to 
speak of San Barbara, which, as the 
author rather emphatically expresses 
it, is to Monterey “ what the parlour 
is to the kitchen.” 

The bay is an unfavourable one, 
being exposed to the “ worst winds 
of the worst season." But the town 
having been selected as the favourite 
retreat of the more respectable func¬ 
tionaries of the province, SantaBarbara 
exhibits the charms of aristocratic 
manners. The houses, externally, 
are superior to any others on tlie coast, 
and, internally, exhibit taste in then.' 
furniture and ornameut. The ladies 
excite the author’s pen into absolute 
rapture; their sparkling eyes and 
glossy hair, are, in themselves, suffi¬ 
cient to negative the idea of tameness 
or insipidity, while their sylph-like 
figures exhibit fresh graces at every 
step.. This is supported by the inore 
important qualities, of “ being by far 
the more industrious half of the com¬ 
munity, and performing their house¬ 


hold duties with cheerfulness and 
pride.” 

Tlie men are a handsome race, and 
the greatest dandies imaginable, com¬ 
pletely modelled on the Andalusian 
Majo, and displaying the finest liiien, 
the most embroidered pantaloons, and 
the most glittering jackets in the 
western world. Of course, it cannot 
be expected of any Spaniards that 
they should do much, and beaux so fine 
cannot be expected to do any thing. 
Accordingly, his day is spent in riding 
from house to house, on u horse as fine 
as himself, a living machine of trap¬ 
pings, and the nights in dancing, 
billiard-playing, and flirting. 

In all countries where serious thinp 
are habitually turned into trifles, 
trifles become serious things. “ The 
balls, in fact, seem more like a matter 
of business than any tiling else that 
is done in California. For whole days 
beforehand, sweetmeats are labori¬ 
ously prepared in the greatest variety, 
and from beginning to end of 4ho fes¬ 
tivities, which have been known to 
last several successive nights, so as to 
make* the performers, after wearing 
out their pumps, trip it in sea-boots, 
both men aud wofiicn displaying as 
much gravity as if attending the 
funeral of their friends.” 

A still more Immunising portion of 
their tastes is their passion for musip. 
The guitar is heard in every house. 
Father, mother, and child are all play¬ 
ing and singing; and, to the praise of 
their taste be it spoken, playing no¬ 
thing but the fandangoes, seguidillas, 
and ballads of Spain; the truest, purest, 
and most touching of all music; well 
worth all the hammered harmonies of 
the tier mini school, and all the long- 
winded and laborious bravuraa of 
the Italian. The Spanish music is the 
most refined, and yet the most natural, 
in the world. 

Wo are glad to see this experi¬ 
enced judge of men and things speak¬ 
ing of the Californians as u a happy 
people possessing the means of physi¬ 
cal pleasure to the full,” even though 
lie qualifies the opinion by their 
“ knowing no higher kind of enjoy¬ 
ment. v 

It is true, that the Englishman, who 
knows what intellectual enjoyment is, 
will not abandon that highest, though 
most toilsome, of all gratifications, for 
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inferior indulgences; but it would be 
a fortunate hour for the Englishman 
when he could get rid of some portion 
of the toil that wears away his life, 
in exchange for the lighthearted plea¬ 
sures and simple occupations of 
foreign existence. Nor is there any 
man who less prefers tlio dogged 
round of Ms cheerless exertions,, or 
who is more genuinely susceptible of 
essential enjoyment. We e\ en think 
that tbc ouith ated Englishman has a 
finer relish for enjoyment than the 
man of any other country. The 
caperings of the Frenchman, or the 
-grimaces of the Italian, have but 
little connexion with the mind. All 
foreigners seem wretched when they 
have no physical excitement. There 
IS not a more miserable object on 
earth, than a Frenchman wandering 
through the streets of London on a 
Sunday, when he can neither see the 
print shops in the day, nor go to the 
play at night. The Gorman is heart¬ 
broken «for the same reason, and 
shrouds himself and Ms sorrow in 
double clouds of smoke.' The Italian 
would worship Diana of Ephesus, or 
the Great African Snake, it its pa¬ 
geantry, orpuppeMhow, w ould enable 
him to get through the day ol dosed 
shop'' and mo opet a! Yet, contempti¬ 
ble as this re-tle-s hunting atto 
nothings is, it would be fortunate tor 
sis if we could qualify the severity and 
constancy of our national toil by some 
mixture of the lighter pursuits of the 
Continent.' 

The fertility of ('alifornia is bound¬ 
less; it produces every thing that 
Inman appetite can desire. In the 
Mis«iou-gardon of ban Gabriel were 
produced grapes, * oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs, bananas, plums, peaches, 
apples, pears, pomegranates, raspber¬ 
ries, strawberries, Ac. Ac., while in 
the adjoiningMission were foumlin ad- 
tlitien, tobacco, the plantain, thecocoa- 
nnt, theindigo plant, and the sugarcane. 

But Nature is nothing, in this 
country, without a miracle; <and the 
history of every village probably fur¬ 
nishes its legend. The Missions, 
however, may bo presumed to be the 
peculiar favourites of Heaven. • 

“ When Padre Pedro Cambou, and 
Padre Someth, were selecting a site 
for the Mission, escorted by ten sol¬ 
diers, a multitude OF Indians, armed, 


promoted themselves, and setting up 
horrid jells, seemed determined to 
oppose its establishment. The fathers, 
fearing that war would ensue, took 
out a pieoe of cloth with the image of 
our Lady upon it, and held it up in view 
of the barbarians. TMs was no sooner 
done, than the whole were quiet, bci% 
subdued by the sight of this most pre¬ 
cious image; and throwing on the 
ground tnoir bows and arrows, their 
two captains came running te lay tlio 
beads, wMch they had round their 
necks, at the feet of tlio Sovereign 
Queen, in proof of their tender regard.” 
Wo recommend the trial of this holy 
Cloth on Geueral Taylor. 

But therein no limit to the richness of 
this region. The valley of the Zularos, 
in the neighbourhood, would support 
millions of people. Its lakes ami 
rivers all abound in fish, its forests 
have all kinds of trees, some of them 
growing, to a size winch, but for tin* 
force ot testimony,.would be incredi¬ 
ble. One of these is stated by Hum¬ 
boldt as of om* hundred and eighteen 
feet in girth. But this is a walking- 
stick compared with another at Bo¬ 
dega, as described to Sir George by 
Governor Etholine, of Sitka. It is 
thirty-six Busman fathoms (sev eu leet 
cadi) in -pan, and seventv-hve in 
height; so that, it tapoied into a per 
feet cone, it would contain nearly 
twenty-two thousand tons ot baik and 
timber. In additiou, the vallev con¬ 
tains immense herds ot wild horses, 
in -troops of sevoial thousands each. 
What a country will this be, when it 
shall fall into the hand* ot an intelli¬ 
gent people! 

The last of the five posts, S«n Diego, 
is, next to San Francisco, the best 
harbour in the province. Thus, Upper 
California contains, at its opposite 
extremities, two of the best harbours 
on the Pacific Ocean; each of them 
being enhanced in value by the dis¬ 
tance of any others worthy of the 
name, San Francisco being nearly 
one thousand miles from Port Disco¬ 
very in the north, and Sap Diego 
six hundred miles from the Bay of 
Magdalena in the south. 

That in the hands of any vigorous 
possessors this country would form a 
most powerful kingdom, is beyond all 
question; and Sir George Simpson 
evidently thinks that it might easily 
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be v acquired, and with a legitimate 
claim too, by England. But the still 
higher question is the polioy of a per¬ 
petual increase of territory. England 
already has in America a larger extent 
of territory than she can people for 
fim hundred years to come. But the 
possession of California,*and perhaps 
of the whole extent of the Mexican 
provinces, is oil the eve of decision; 
the American invasion has found no 
resistance that can deserve the* name. 
The Mexicans fly in every quarter, 
and a few discharges of cannon 
put them to flight by thousands.' 
At this moment the whole Mexican 
llcpublic, equal in size to half a 
dozen European States, appears to 
be crumbling into - fragments. The 
rambling expeditions of the Ameri¬ 
cans are ravaging it in all direc¬ 
tions with impunity, . and armies 
which might have, been long since 
annihilated by a mere guerilla .war, 
have been suffered to march from 
city to city, with scarcely more resis¬ 
tance than a cattle-stealing skirmish# 
By the last intelligence, San Juan 
d’ Ulloa lias fallen, and Vera Cruz 
has capitulated after a siege of only 
three days and a half. The castle is 
the strongest fortification in the 
Western World- and, as, Napoleon 
said of Malta, “ It is lucky that it 
had somebody inside to open the 
gates for us:” the garrison of this 
fortress sdKms to have been placed 
there merely for the purpose of surren¬ 
dering it. But, whatever may he the 
fate of men who had such a fortress 
to defend, and yet whose defence ac¬ 
tually cost the assailants but seventeen 
killed! there can be but one feeling 
of commiseration for the unhappy 
inhabitants of Vera Cruz, on whom 
was rained, day and night, a shower 
of shot and shell amounting to more 
than seven thousand of those tremen¬ 
dous missiles. It is computed that 
the slaughter, and that slaughter 
chiefly of women and children, 
amounts to thousands. These are 
terrible things, even where they may 
be supposed the necessities of war. 
But here we can discover no necessity 
—Vera Cruz was no fortification, it 
was nearly an op^n town. We re¬ 
collect no similar instance of a bom¬ 
bardment. In Europe, it has long been 
a rule of military morals, that no open 


city shall ever be bombarded. War 
believe it to be the boast of the first 
living soldier in the world—and we 
could have no more honourable one-*- 
that he never suffered a city to be 
bombarded; from the obvious fact, 
that the chief victims were the help- 
less inhabitants* while the soldiery 
arc sheltered by the casemates and 
bomb-proofs. 

At all events, we must regard the 1 
contest as decided. The Govern- * 
meat has exhibited nothing more 
tban a snUfcu resolution; and the peo¬ 
ple little more than the apathy • of 
their own cattle; the troops have ex¬ 
hibited no evidence of discipline, and 
the only resource of the Finance hast 
been in the wild projects of an empty 
Exchequer. Whether the United 
States will be the more prosperous 
for this conquest, is * a question of 
time alone. Whether the facility of 
the conquest may not make the mul¬ 
titude frantic for general aggression^— 
whether the military men of the States, 
may not obtain a popularity and as¬ 
sume a power which has been hitherto 
confined to civil life,—whether the 
attractions of military career may not 
tnni the vising generation from tho 
pursuits of trade and tillage, to the 
idle, or the, ferocious life of the Ame¬ 
rican campaigner,—and whether the 
pressure of public debt, the necessity 
for maintaining their half-savage con¬ 
quests by an army, and the passion 
for territorial aggrandisement, may 
not urge them to a colonial war with 
England,—are only parts of the great 
problem which the next five-and- 
iwenty years will compel the Ame¬ 
rican Republic to §olve. 

At the same time; We cannot avoid 
looking upon the invasion of Mexico 
as a portion of that extraordinary 
and mysterious agency which is now 
shaking all the great stagnant -dis¬ 
tricts of the world; which has already 
awaked Turkey in Europe and in 
Asia Minor; which has brought Egypt 
into civilised action; which has broken 
down the barbarism of the Algerineai 
and planted 4he French standard in 
place of the furies and profligacies of 
African Mahometanism; Deeply de4 
ptccating tjie guilt of those aggres¬ 
sions, and Afadcmning the crimes by 
which they have been sustained, wo * 
cannot but regard changes so'unex- 
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Z, pected, so powcrfal, and so simulta¬ 
neous, os the operation of a higher 
• power than man’s, with objects altoge- 
" ther superior to the short-sightedness 
of man, and amply bearing the cha¬ 
racter of working good ouj of evil, 
which belongs to the history of Di¬ 
vine Providence in all the ages of the 
world. 

There is one peculiarity in these 
volumes which we cannot sufficiently 
ft Applaud, and- that is, the thoroughly 
English spirit in which they are 
written. Without weak partiality, for 
the reasons are everywhere assigned; 
without narrow prejudice, for the 
facts are in all instances stated; and 
without derogating from the merits of 
other nations, the work is calculated 
•to give a just conception of the value 
of England to the world. ' 

On his retuFn from the Sandwich 
Isles — an interesting portion of his 
travels, to which wc have not now 
time to advert in detail—and pre¬ 
paring to start from the Russian post 
of New Archangel by a five mouths’ 
journey through the Russian empire, 
he gives a glance at what he has done. 

"“I have,” says he, “threaded my 
way round nearly half the globe, 
traversing about 220 degrees of longi¬ 
tude, and upwards of 100 of latitude, 
barely one fourth of this by the ocean. 
Notwithstanding all this, 1 have uni¬ 
formly felt more at home, with the 
exception of my first .sojourn at Sitka, 
than T should have felt in Calais. I 
have every where seen our race, under 
a great variety of .circumstances, 
either actually qf- virtually invested 
with the attributes of sovereignty.” 

After a few wor<]s on the vigour of 
the English blooUf as exhibited in the 
commerce, intelligence,, and activity 
of the United States, he returns to 
the immediate possessions and prowess 
of England. “I hav<5 seen the English 
po3ts which stud the wilderness from 
the Canadian lakes to the Pacific 
Ocean. I have seen English adven¬ 
turers with that innate power which 
makes every individual, whether 
Briton t>r American, real repre¬ 
sentative of his country, monopolis¬ 
ing the trade, and influencing the 
destinies of California. And lastly" 
I have seen the English"merchants 
of a barbarian Archipelago, which 
promises, under their guidance, to 


become the centre of the traffic of the 
east and the west, of the new world 
and the old. In saying all this, I 
have seen less than half the grandeur 
of the English race. How insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison arc all the other 
nations of the earth, one nation al£io 
excepted. * Russia and Great Britati 
literally gird the globe where either 
continent has the greatest breadth, a 
fact which, taken in connexion with 
their early annals, can scarcely fail 
to bo regarded as the work of a special 
Providence. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, a scanty, and obsenre 
-people suddenly burst on the west 
and east, as the dominant race 1 of the 
times; one swarm of the Normans 
making its way to England, while 
another was establishing its supre¬ 
macy over the Sclavoniaus of the 
Borysthones, the two being to meet 
in opposite directions at the end of a 
thousand years.” 

He regards the < gigantic power of 
Russia as - in an unconscious co¬ 
partnership with England in the 
grand cause of commerce and civilisa¬ 
tion! He also makes the curious and 
true remark that, notwithstanding the 
astonishing successes of the Normans 
in Europe, they were never numerous 
enough to establish their language in 
any of the conquered countries. 
Their unparalleled successes, there¬ 
fore, seem to express the idea that 
those feeble bands of wafriors were 
strengthened every where to accom¬ 
plish the purposes of Providence. 

We jnow come to the overland 
journey to Siberia. On the 23d of 
July, they reached the port of Ochotsk, 
where, however, they were met by 
masses of floating ice. Here Sir 
George had the first intelligence from 
England, which brought to his Eng¬ 
lish heart the glad tidings of the birth 
of a Prince of Wales. They found 
this settlement a collection of hilts on 
a shingly beach. The population is 
about 800 souls. A more dreary 
scene can scarcely be conceived than 
the surrounding country. Not a tree, 
and even scarcely * green tylade is to 
he seen within miles of the town. 
The climate is on a par with the soil. 
The summer consists of three months 
of damp and chilly weather, dur¬ 
ing great part of which tho snow 
still covers the hills, and the ice 
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chokes the harbour, and this is suc¬ 
ceeded by nine months of dreary 
winter. But when men find fault with 
such a climate as this,. the fact is, 
that the fault is their own. Those 
climates were never intended for the 
residence of man; they were intended 
for the white boar, the seal, the whale, 
and the fur-hearing animals. To those 
inhabitants, they arc perfectly adapt¬ 
ed. If the rage of conquest, or the 
eagerness for gain, fixes human beings 
in the very empire of viator, they are 
intruders, and most suffer for their * 
unsuitable ‘choi< e of a locale. 

The principal food of the Inhabitants 
is fish. On fish they feed themsch es; 
their dogs—which are equivalent to 
their carriage horses—their cattle, and 
then' poultry, are also chiefly fed on 
fish. All other prov felons are ruin¬ 
ously dear. Flour costs tv enty-ciglif 
rubles the pood*—(a ruble isvorth 
about a franc, the pood isjthirty-six 
English pounds.^ Beef is ^o dear as 
to he regarded as a treat, and vines 
and groceries have to pay a hyid 
tarriage of ,se\en thousand mileh. 

Here, too, the people drink tea in 
the M/sle in vhieh it vus introduced 
in more primitive days into Europe. 
It is of the kind known at. bri< k tea, 
being made up in cakes, and is con¬ 
sumed in great quantities by the 
lov er ordei iu Siberia, being made 
into a tliiek soup, with .the addition ol‘ 
butter and .salt. 

On the 27th of the month, they 
began their journey across Siberia. 
After leaving the shore, and boating 
the river Ochota, to an encampment 
where thev were to meet their horses, 
hired at the rate of forty-h\ e rubles u 
lioise, on mi ugiucmcut to bo con¬ 
veyed to Yakutsk in eighteen days, 
they struck into the country, which 
exhibited forests of pine, their pro¬ 
gress lieing about four or live miles an 
hour. The Yakut! appear to bo very 
industrious; young and old, male and 
female, being always occupied in 
some useful employment. When not 
engaged hi travelling or fanning, men 
aiui boys make, saddles, harness, <3ce.; 
while the women and girls keep house, 
dress skins, prepare clothing, and 
attend to tho dairy. They are also 
remarkably kind to strangers, for 
ijplk and cream, the best things they 
had to give, were freely, offered in 
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eyery village. This was tho ldtk of' 
July, yet the s now was still partially 
lying on the ground. From day to 
day they met caravans of horses; ana 
oue aay thfy were startled by tho 
shouts t>f a party at the head of 
them. Their next sight was a herd 
of cattle running wildly in all direc¬ 
tions, and the cause was seen in a huge » 
slie-bear and her cub moving off at a 
round trot. On this route, tita bears 
are both fierce and numerous. Mb 
cduntry had now become more fertile; 
there was no want of flowering plants, 
and the forests were enlivened by the 
warbling of birds, which, contrasted 
as it was with the deathlike silence 
of the American woods, was peculiarly 
grateful to the ear. In the course 
of tho day, the vexatious incident 
occurred of meeting the courier, with 
the letters from England, which had 
been looked for so anxiously on the 
arrival of the travellers in • Siberia; 
but tin* bag* of course could not bo 
opened on the road. 

The presence of the Cossack, who 
attended the party, was of great im¬ 
portance in quickening the movements 
of the natives; but they scorned kind 
and good-natured, full of civility to 
the strangers, and not without some 
degree ol education. The Yakuti 
have a singular mode of estimating 
distances. - In Germany, a common 
measure of distance is the time that 
It takes to smoke a pipe. In this part 
of bitvria, they take as their uuit 
the" time neeessarj for .boiling a kettle 
of a part it ular sort of food. They toll 
von, that such and such a place is so 
many kettles off, or halt a kettle, or, as 
the case mav bo^only part of a kettle. 

At last ^hey arrive "at the Lena. This 
is described ab one of the grandest 
rhera in the world. At a distance of 
thirteen hundred vorsts from the sea, 
(three versts are equal to two miles,) it 
fe from five to six miles v ide. Its entire 
length is not less than four thousand 
versts. The word Lena implies bay 
—a name justified bj the circuitous 
flowing of its stream. At Yakutsk, 
the seat of the Governor, they were 
received with great civility in this 
capital of the province, latitude sixty* 
“ t « north, and lougitude one hundred 
ami thirtyaeast, The extreme tem¬ 
perature of summer and winter is 4 
almost beyond belief, the thermometer 
. 2 Y 
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having risen iu the shade to t06° of 
Fahrenheit, and in winter having 
fallen to 88° below zero—making a dif¬ 
ference of 189° In this district are 
the enormous deposits of mamhioth 
bones. Spring after spring, tUc allu¬ 
vial bapks of the lakes and rivers 
crumbling under the thaw have ’given 
jup their dead; and the islands opposite 
to the mouth of the Yana, and, as 
thcro was reason for believing, even 
the bed of the ocean iiself, teems with 
those mysterious memorials of anti¬ 
quity. The question is, how do 
those bones come there? Sir George, 
after giving the opinions of some of 
the professors of geology, conceives 
the most natural account of the phe- 
nomoiiou to be, that those animals or 
their bones were swept from the great 
Tartarian pasturages of Gobi, by the 
wateis of the Deluge, towards the 
ocean. We must acknowledge that 
this has king been our own ojunion. 
It must be remembered tliat the Scrip¬ 
tural account states the rising of the 
Deluge to have been gradual. The 
vain fell forty days and nights. All 
living things would of course make 
their way to the heights to escape the 
vising inundation of the valleys. The 
cattle thus grouped together iu im¬ 
mense herds, (the buffalo ■> in the 
prairies at the present day sometimes 
exceed five thousand in one past nr age,) 
thus gathered into one mass, would 
be fipaily submerged, and swept away 
in whatever irresistible current rushed 
over the spot on which thev stood. 
The frost of the region, wjiich pene¬ 
trates the earth tojkkdepth apparently 
of some hundred iffit, wduld thence¬ 
forth preserve them from decay. The 
tusks form an article of considerable 
trade, the ivory selling from a shilling 
to one and uinepence a pound, accord¬ 
ing to the perfection of the tusks. 

One of the travellers’ especial 
wishes was, to have v isited the 
town of Kiaclira, the place of com¬ 
merce between the linemans and the 
Chinese. But a note from the Gover¬ 
nor mentioned that the Chinese had 
suddenly stopped all communication. 
But atfew words may be given to a 
otannerce so peculiar. By the treats; 
of Nertshinsk, a reciprocal liberty or 
^traffic was stipulated; and accordingly 
caravans on the part of the Russian 
government, and individual traders, 


used to visit Pekin. Bat the Musco¬ 
vites exhibited so much of the native 
habits in “ drinking and roystering,” 
that, after exhausting the patience of 
tho Celestials daring three-and-thirty 
years, they were wholly excluded. 
But a cessation of five years having 
taken place, the Russians in 1728 
I obtained a treaty, by which indi¬ 
viduals were permitted to trade on 
the frontier; and Kiachta was built. 
Rut public caravans were permitted 
to go on to Pekin. At length, in 1702, 
'Catherine fixed the grand emporium 
at KLirlitu. 

This town, standing on a beach of 
the same name, is within about half 
n furlong of the Chinese village of 
Maimatsehin, (about the fiftieth pa¬ 
rallel of latitude.) being one thousand 
miles from I’ekin, and four thousand 
from Moscow. Such are the (mormons' 
distances through which the eager¬ 
ness for mono)-making drives the 
t hildren of meu. 

The materials of the Russian traf¬ 
fic are furs, woollens, cottons, linen, 
A c., with articles in tin, copper, iron, 
Ac.—die whole amounting to about 
nineteen millions of rubles. The 
Chinese products axe tea, silks, sugai - 
candy,* Ac.—nominally to the amount 
of seven millions of rubles, but 
probably rising to thrice the value. 
The cliiuf time of the market is tho 
winter. To the chief Russian mer¬ 
chants this is a species of monopoly, 
and a most thriving one, some of 
them being mii/ionnaires, Hud living in 
the most sumptuous manner, the 
‘•merchant princes” of the wilder¬ 
ness ! 

We had some curiosity to know the 
condition of the exiles to Siberia from 
this intelligent eye-witimss. But he 
gives little more than a glance to a sub¬ 
ject on which the public mind of Eng¬ 
land is at present so much engaged, in 
Russia corporal punishment is muck 
in use; bnt criminals are seldom 
put to death. They are marched off 
to. Siberia for every Mud of offence, 
from the highest political crime to 
petty larceny.. Tbp most heinous 
offenders are sent to the mines; those 
guilty of minor delinquencies arc 
settled in villages, or on farms ; anil 
those guilty of having opinions dif¬ 
ferent from those of the government— 
statesmen, authors, and soldiers—are 
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generally suffered to establish them¬ 
selves in little knots, where they 
spread refinement through the country. 
The consequence is, that “ all grades 
of society are decidedly more intelli¬ 
gent than the corresponding grades 
in any other part of the empire, and 
perhaps more so than in most parts 
of Europe.” 

Many of the exiles are now men 
of large income.—“The dwelling in 
which we breakfasted to-day, says the 
traveller, “ was that of a person who. 
had been sent to Siberia against his 
•nil. Finding that there was but one 
nay of bettering his condition, he 
worked hard, and behavod well. lie 
had now a comfortably furnished 
house and a well-cultivated farm, 
while a stout wife, and plenty of ser¬ 
vants bustled about the. premises, 
llis son had just arrived from St 
Petersburg, to visit his exiled father, 
and Tiad the pleasure of eeiug him 
amid all the comfort', of life, 1 eaping 
an abundant harvest, and with one 
hundred and forty person's in his pay'” 

He adds, “In fact, for the nfonn- 
my oi the crimiual, in addition to the 
punishment of the crime, Sil'eria is 
undoubtedly the best /n nitentiaryiw I n< i 
world. When not bad enough for the 
mines, each exile is provided with an 
allotment of ground, a lionsc, a horse, 
two cons, agricultural implements, 
and, for the first year, w ith pi <u isions. 
For three years ho pays no taxes 
whatever, and for the next ton, only* 
half the full amount. To bring fear 
as well a*, hope to operate in his 
fat our, he dearly understands, that 
his very first slip will send him from 
liis home and f unily, to toil in the 
mines. Thus does the government 
bestow an almost paternal care on 
the less atrocious crimiiirtN.” 

Yet with this knowledge bcfoie the 
British (bvvemment,—for we must 
presume that they had not overlooked 
the condition of the Russian exiles; 
and with the still more impressive 
knowledge of the growth of our Aus¬ 
tralian colonies., andtlie improvement 
of fbo convicN; the new-fangled and 
most costly T plan is now to be adopted 
of reforming our criminals by keeping 
them at home I Tims we are to save 
the national expenditure by building 
huge penitentiaries, which will cost 
millions of money, and to scenre 


society from depredation, by annually < 
pouring out from those prisons, as the < 
time of then* sentences expires, the 
whole crowd of villany to live on 
villany.onco moremaking the very 
streets a place of danger, and filling 
the country with hungry crime. 

The only argument on the opposite 
side is, that the free settlers are 
offended by finding themselves in ft 
population of convicts. But to this the 
obvious answer is, that the colonisa¬ 
tion of Australia was originally in¬ 
tended as. a school of reform—that the 
convicts, have been to a great extent 
reformed, which they never would 
have been at home—that the convicts 
wore in the colony first, and that the 
settlers going there with their eyes 
open, have no reason to complain. 

We then have a Notico on another 
object, which is at present engross¬ 
ing the speculations of all Europe, 
naroelv, the gold-country on tho Ye- 
nissei. Krasnoyayk.the capital, stands 
in, a plain in the centre of the district, 
where the mania of gold-washing 
broke out about fifteen years ago. Some 
individuals have been singularly lucky 
in their search. One person, after - 
having laboured in vain for three 
years, and expending a million and 
a halt of rubles, suddenly, in this very 
voar, had hit upon a depot which gave 
him a hundred and fifty poods of gold 
— worth thirty r -five thousand mbles , 
each, or five millions and a half, of 
rubles. Hold here measures every 
thing a lady’s charms are by weight, 

‘ ‘ a pood is a good girl, and two or three 
poods are twice qpthrice as good as ft 
wife.” This province alone has, in 
this year, yielded five hundred poods 
of gold. 

Ekaterineburg is the centre of the , 
mining district of the Uralian moun¬ 
tains. The population amounts to 
about fourteen thousand, who are all 
connected w'ith the mines. The town 
has an iron foundery, a mint for copper 
and silver coin, and various establish¬ 
ments'for cutting marble, porphyry# 
and polishing precious stones. The 
neighbouring mountains appear to bo 
natnre’s richest repository df mine¬ 
rals, yielding, in great abundance, dia¬ 
monds, amethysts, topazes, &c.; gold, 
silver, iron, and platina. These in¬ 
exhaustible treasures chiefly belong 
to Count Demidoff and M. Yako- , 
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, • vleff. "The Count is said to receive half 
it mBfrori sterling a-year from this 
princefy property. 

* Harrying now towards England, 
with the anxiety which every one 

• feels to reach home' as the end of a 
tong* journey seems to bo nigh, the 
traveller passed through Kazan, se¬ 
cond in national honour to Moscow, 
but found it in ashe* from a late tire. 
He then hurried on to Nishuey-Nov : 
gorod, the place of the greatest fair in 
tiie world, wliero the traffic brings 
traders from the ends of the earth, and 
where the trade amounts to nineteen 
millions- sterling a-ycar. lie then 
traversed the property of Gftneial 
Sheremotieff, an estate of two days' 
journey , with a hundred thousand 
serfs—a comfortable race when under 
a good mastoi, each head of a family 
having a farm, and paying its rent, 
part in produce and part in work 
The people appear to be a gay race— 
singing every where; singing on the 
roads, singing at work, and singiug at 
cutting up their cabbages lor the na¬ 
tional luxury of saui kraut. 

At length w as seen looming in the 
west, with all its steeples and domes, 
the queen of the wilderness, Moscow 
the Magnificent—the most frequently - 
burned of all cities, and. as Sii George 
observes, the most utahaUn yon the 
bum ft's—it having been burned to 
embers Jour times, and each time 
the incendiaiy nation 
rumed. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the reveugc, however sure, 
was slow, for it seldom occurred in less 
than a couple of centuries *—Napo¬ 
leon’s fate being the only instance of 
promptitude on this point 

From Moscow to bt Petersburg, a 


macadamised road of seven hundred 
versts conveyed the traveller to the 
northern city of the Czar, where, on 
the 8th of October, he terminated a 
journey from Ochotsk, of about seven 
thousand miles. In eight days from 
St Petersburg he reached Hamburg, 
and in five days more arrived in Lon¬ 
don, having rounded the globe in a 
period of ninetocn months and twenty- 
six days! 

We have given an abstract of this 
.work with the more satisfaction, that 
it not merely supplies accitain know¬ 
ledge of vast regions of which the 
European world knows little: but that 
it gives a favourable view of the con¬ 
dition, the habifs, andthetein]K>r, of the 
multitudes of our fellow men, spread 
over those immense spac es of the globe. 
Personally, of com^e, a mau of the 
official rank and individual intelli¬ 
gence of the writer, might expect the 
hospitality, of the Russian emploves. 
Hut he seems to have,been met with 
gener^lkindness—to hav e experienced 
no injnrv, no obstacle, and no extoi - 
tiou ; and, on the whole, having ex¬ 
hibited* the good sense which cfi>ic‘- 
gards the imntabh annoy auc.es of all 
journeys in distant countries, to have 
escaped all the sev < 1 er ones whi< h an 
ill-tempered traveller naturally filings 
upon himself. But the featuic ^f his 
volumes on which we place the still 
higher value 1 , is the honesty of his 
English spirit. He knows the 1 value 
of his country; he does justice to her 
principles; he gives the true view of 
her power; he v indicates her inten¬ 
tions;- and without depreciating the 
merits of foreign nations, he* pays a 
manly trifiijtte to the truth, by doing 
deserved honour to liis own. 
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VI.—RELIGIOUS DELUSIONS : TUB POSSESSED: WITCHCRAFT. 


Bear Archt,—T he subjects about 
which I propose writing to yon to¬ 
day are, delusions of a religious nature; 
—the idea of being possessed, — the 
grounds of the belief in witchcraft. 
With so much before me, I have no 
room to waste. So, of the first, first 

The powerful hold which the feeling 
of religion takes on our nature, at 
once attests the truth of the senti¬ 
ment, and warns ns to be on our guard 
against fanatical excesses. No sub¬ 
ject can safely be permitted to have 
cxelusiv e possession of our thought 
least of all the most absorbing and 
exciting of any. 

“ So—it will make u^mad.” 

It is.cvidenfthat, with the majority, 
Providence has designed that worldly 
cares should largely and w liolc«omc)y 
employ the mind, and preveitf inordi¬ 
nate craving after an indulgence in 
spiritual stimulation; while minds of 
the highest order arc diverted, h) the 
active dutHv. of philanthropy, from 
any perilous excess of rcligolts con¬ 
templation. 

Under the influence of constant and 
concentrated religious thought, not 
only is the reason liable to give wav — 
which is not our theme—but, alterna¬ 
tively, the nervous system is apt to 
fall into many a form of trance, the 
phenomena of which are mistaken by 
the ignorant for Divine Visitation. 
The weakest frame sinfcs into* an in¬ 
sensibility profound as death, in which 
he has visions of heaven and the 
fin gels. Another lies, in half-waking 
trance, rapt in celestial contemplation 
and beatitude; others are suddenly 
fixed in cataleptic rigidity; others, 
again, are dashed upon the ground in 
convulsions. The impressive effect 
of these seizures is.hcightencd by their 
supervention in the midst of religions 
exercises, and by the contagious and 
sympathetic influence through which 
their spread is accelerated among the 
moro excitable temperaments and 
weaker' members of large congrega¬ 
tions. What chance have ignorant 
people, witnessing such attacks, or 


being themselves the subjects of them, 
of escaping the persuasion that they* 
mark the immediate agency oft the 
Holy Spirit V Or, to take ordinarily 
informed and sober-minded people," 
—what would they think at seeing 
mixed up with this hysteric disturb¬ 
ance, distinct proofs of extraordinary 
perceptive and anticipatory powers, 
such as occasionally manifest them¬ 
selves as parts of trance, to the ra¬ 
tional explanation of which they might 
not have ‘♦lie key ? 

In the preceding letter, I have 
already exemplified, by the ease of 
Henry Engelbrecht, the occurrence 
of visions of hell and heaven during 
the deepest state of trance. No doubt 
the poor ascetic implicitly believed his , 
whole life the reality of the scenes to 
which his imagination had transported 
him. 

In a Id ter from the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury to Ambrose Mark Phillips, Esq., 
published in 1*41, a very interesting 
account is given of two young women 
S\ bo had lain for mouths or years in 
a state of religious beatitude. Their 
cuudition, wlieu they were cxnftntfid, 
appears to have been that of «l$lft 
w aking in trance; or, perhaps, a sfcad% 
nearer the lightest tonn of {fance- * 
sleep. To increase the force of tike 
scene, they appear to have exhibited 
some degree Of trance -perceptive 
pow er. But, without this, the mere 
aspect of such persons is wonderfully , 
imposing. If the pure spirit of Chris’- ’ 
fianity finds a bright eommqpt mgd» 
illustration in the Madonnas’ a»*-f 
Cherubim of Ilaifaellc, it seems to 
shine out in still more riuthful vivid¬ 
ness from the brow of a young ijifrsoa 
rapt'in religions ecstasy. The hands 
clasped in prayer,—the uptmjiedeyes,* , 
—the expression of lmlhble ConfideicQ 
Und sot liphic hope, (displaced, let's*} 
suggest, on a beautiful face,) constitute, 
a picture of which, having v^tne&aed* 
it, I can never forget the force. Yet» 
1 knew it was only a trance. So c4o 
knows that village churches ar4 built 
by common mechanics. Yet when we 
look over an extensive country, mvd 
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see the spire from its. clump of 
trees rising over each hamlet* or over 
the distant city its minster tower,— 
the images find an approving harmony 
In our feelings, and scorn’to aid in 
*■ establishing the genuineness and the 
troth of the sentiment and the faith 
which have reared such expressive 
symbols. 

Jn the two oases mentioned in Lord 
Shrewsbury's pamphlet, it is, however, 
painful to observe that trick and arti- 
had been used to bond them to 
-the service of Catholicism. The poor 
. women bore on their hands and feet 
wounds, the supposed spontaneous 
eruption of delineations of the bleeding 
wounds of the crucifix, and, on the 
forche’ad, the bloody marks of the 
crown of thorns. To convict the im- 


found them sitting paralysed [ho 
means cataleptic] on their benches* 
with their work in their hands, 
nnable to got up, or to move at 
all. I have seen scores of persons 
affected the- same way. I have 
seen persons lie in this state forty- 
eight hours. At such times they are 
unable to converse, and arc sometimes 
unconscious of what is passing round 
them. At the same time they say 
they are in a happy state of mind.” 

• These persons, it . is evident, were 
thrown into one 6f the forms of trance 
through their minds.being powerfully 
worked upon; with which cause the 
influence ^of mutual sympathy with 
what thOy saw around them, and 
perhaps some physical agency, co-ope¬ 
rated. . . 


posture, the' blood-stains from the 
wounds in the feet ran upwards to¬ 
wards the toes, to complete a fac¬ 
simile of the orginal, though the poor 
girls were lying on their backs. The 
wounds, it is to be hoped, are in¬ 
flicted mid kept fresh and active by 
means employed when the victims 
are in the insensibility to pain, which 
commonly goes with trance. 

To comprehend the effects of re¬ 
ligious excitement operating on masse s. 
•we may inspect three pictures, — the 
vevivals of modem times—the fanati- 
esd delusions of the Cevcunes — the 
behaviour of the Convulsioimaires at 
^the^rave of the Abbe Paris. 

“I* have seen,” says M.- Le Boi 
Sunderland, himself a preacher, [ Zion's 
Watchnian , New* York, Oct. 2, 1842,] 
“persons often ‘lose their strength,’ 
as it is called, at camp-meetings, and 
other places of, great religious excite¬ 
ment; and not pious people alone, but 
> Jtabs«glso who were not professors of 
WSligion. In the spring of 1824, while 
performing pastoral labour in Dennis, 
Massachusetts, I saw more than 
twdny people affected in this jvay. 
^wo young men, of the name o^jjpro- 
*woU, came <>ne day to a prayer meet- 
iU|. luey wffre quite indiffi^nt. 1 
Jjpvqrsed witl| them freely, Hit il^iey 
Jskc^rewl no Sifns of penitence. From 
*&*} meeting they wjEsut to their shop, 
iphey were shoemakers,) to finish 
. Bome work before going ito the mcet- 
***<» in the evening. On- seating tliem- 
they-were froth struck perfectly 
dPtSp was immediately seat for, and 


The following extract from the same 
journal portrays another kind of ner¬ 
vous seizure, allied to the former, and 
produced by the same cause, as it was 
manifested at the great revival, some 
forty years ago. at Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee. 

‘‘The convulsions were commonly 
called ‘ the jerks.’ A writer, (M‘Ne¬ 
man,) quoted by Mr Power,, (Essay 
on the influence of the Imagination 
over the Nervous System,) gives .this 
account of their course a ml progress:— 

“ ‘ At first appearance thesemeetings 
exhibited nothing to the spectator 
but. a scene of confusion, that could 
scarcely be put into language. They, 
were generally opened with a sermon, 
near the dose of which there would he 
Sn uuusual outcry, some bursting out 
into loud ejaculations of prayer, &c. 

“ ‘ The rolling exercise consisted in 
being cast d#wu in a violent man¬ 
ner, doubled with the head and feet 
together, or stretched in a prostrate 
manner, turning swiftly over like a 
dog. Nothing in nature could better 
represent the jerk's, than for one to 
goad another alternately on eveiy 
side with a piece of red-hot iron. 
The exercise commonly began in the- 
head, which would fly backwards and 
foiwardg^and from side to side, with 
a quick jolt, which the person would 
naturally labour to suppress, but in 
vain; He must necessarily go on as 
he was stimulated, whether with a 
violent dash on the ground, and 
bounce from place to place,.like a 
foot-ball; or hopping round Avitn head, 
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limbs, and trunk, twitching and jolt¬ 
ing in every direction, ah if they must 
inevitably fly asunder,’ Ac.” 

The following sketch ib from Dow's 
. Journal . w In the year1805he preached 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, before the 
governor, when some hundred and 
fifty persons, among whom were a 
number of Quakers, had the jerks.” 

“ 1 have seen all denominations of 
religions exercised by the jerks, gen- 
tlemau ami lady, black and white, 
young and old, without exception. I« 
passed a meeting-hoUse, where 1 ob¬ 
served the undergrowth had been cut 
away tor camp meetings, and irom 
lift}' to a hundred saplings were leit, 
breast high, on purpose tor the people 
who were jerked to hold by. 1 ob- 
st n ed w here tliev had held on, they 
had kicked up the earth, as a horse 
stamping flies." 

Ilverj one has heard of the extra¬ 
ordinary .scenes which took place in 
the revenues ht the dose oi the 
seventeenth contun. 

It was tovvaids the end ol the veav 
KISH a report was first heard, ol a 
gilt of prophec} vvhidi had shown 
itsdl among the pcrsei uted follow evs 
of the Reformation, who, in the south 
of Frame. In.d betaken Miemselve- to 
the mountains. The hvst instance 
was said to have omit red in the 
lamiJ} of a glass-dealer, ol the name 
of l)u Serre. vs ell known as tin* most 
aealoub Calvinist of the neighbour¬ 
hood, which vfas a solitary spot in 
Rnuphiiie, neai Mount Fevra In 
the enlarging circle of enthusiasts, 
Gabriel Astior aud Isabella Vincent 
made ’ themselves iu>t conspicuous. 
Isabella, a girl of sixteen voars ol‘ 
age, Irom Dauphine, who was in 
the service of a peasant, aud tended 
sheep, began in her sleep to preach 
aud prophesv, and the Re turners came 
lioni f*u and* near to hear her. An 
advocate, of the name of Gerlan, 
describes the following scene which 
lie had -witnessed. At his request she 
liad admitted him, and a good many 
others, after nightfall, to amcetiugat 
a chateau in the neighbourhood. Mie 
there disposed herself upon a bed, 
shut her e} es, and went to sleepin 
her sleep she chanted in a low' tom* 
the Commandments and a psalm; after 
a short respite she began to preach in 
a louder voice, not in her own dialect, 


but in good French, which hitherto 
she had not used. The theme was ah 
exhortation to obey God rather 
than man. Homethues she spoke so 
quickly as* to be liardiy intelligible. 
At certain of her pauses, she stopped 
to collect herself. She accompanied 
her words with gesticulations. Ger- 
lan found her pulse quiet, her arm not 
rigid, but .relaxed, as natural. After 
an interval, her countenance put on a 
mocking expression, and she began 
anew her exhortation, which was now t 
mixed witli ironical reflections upon 
the Church of Rome. Hhe then sud¬ 
denly stopped, continuing asleep. It 
was in vain they stirred her. When 
her arms were lifted and let go, they 
dropped unconsciously. As several 
now went avvav, whom her silence 
rendered impatient, she said in a low 
tune, hut just as if she was awake, 

Why do von go away i Why do not 
vou wait till! am ready V And then 
she delivered another ironical dis- 
cour-e against the Catholic Church, 
which she closed with a praver. 

When Roucha. the iutendant ot thecj 
district, lieatd of the* performances oi 
lsalH'lla Vincent, he had her brought 
belou* him. She replied to his inter¬ 
rogatories, that people had often told 
her that he preached in her sleep, 
hut that she did not herself believe a 
wotd ot it. As the -lightness of her 
pev>ou made her appear younger than 
she really w a-, the iuleiidant merely 
sent hei to an hospital at Grenoble, 
where, notwithstanding that she was 
visited bv der-ons ot the Reformed 
persuasion, there was an end of her 
pre-n liing.—she became a Catholic! 

Gabriel Astier, who had been a 
voting labourer, likewise from Rau- 
pltine. went in the capacity 4tf 
preacher and piophet into tlu* valley* 
of Bressar, in the Vi\ arais. He bail 
infected his family: his lather, mother, 
elder brother, and sweetheart, foHtwed 
Ids example, and took to prophesying* 
Gabriel, before lie preached, u s ed to 
fall into a kind of stupor in which Irti 
layilgirt. After delivering hi« serincm^, 
he w ould dismi-s hi- auditors witjasTi 
Uis>, and the words,: u My brother,'w*® 
my sister. I impart to you the Holy 
(i host.” Many believed that tliey'hip.f 
thus received the Holy Ghost ijepni 
Astier, being taken* with the same 
seizure. During Jhe period bT the 
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discourse, first one, then another, 
would fall down •,. some described 
themselves afterwards as having fplt 
"first a weakness and trembling through 
the whole frame, and an'impulse to 
'yawn and stretch their arms, then 
they fell convulsed and-foaming at 
the month. Others carried the con¬ 
tagion home with them, and first ex¬ 
perienced its effects, days, weeks, 
months afterwards. They believcd*-- 
nor is it wonderful they did so—that 
t they had received the Holy Ghost. 

Not less curious were the seizures of 
the Convulsionmiires at the grave of 
the Abbe Paris, in the year 1727. 
These Jansenist visionaries used to 
collect in the church-yard of St 
. Medard, round the grave of the de¬ 
posed and deceased Deacon, and be¬ 
fore long the reputation of the place 
for working miracles getting about, 
they fell in troops into convulsions. 

Their state had more analogy to 
that of the.Jerkers already described. 
But it was different. They required, 
to gratify an internal impulse or fecl- 
j, mg, that the most violent blows should 
be inflicted upon them at the pit of 
the stomach. Carre de Montgeron 
mentions, that being himself an en¬ 
thusiast in the matter, he had inflicted 
the blows required with an iron in¬ 
strument, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, with a[ round head. 
And as a eonvulsionary lady com¬ 
plained that he struck too lightly to 
relieve the feeling of depression at her 
stomach, he gave tier sixty blows with 
alj his force. It would not do, and 
she begged to have the instrument 
used by a tall, strong man, who stood 
by in 1 the crowd. The spasmodic 
tension of her muscles must have been 
* enormous; for she received one hun¬ 
dred blows, delivered with such force 
that the wall shook bdriid her. She 
thanked the man for his benevolent 
aiff,*aud contemptuously censured l)c 
^Montgeron for his weakness, or want 
of faith and timidity. It was, ipdecd, 
time.for issuing the mandate, which, 
as wit readmit, ran# 

4 ' “ De par le roi—Defense a Dice, 

Dc faiie miracle en cc lieu." 

. Turn we now to another subject:— 
the possessed in the middle ages,— 
What was their' phymologichl condi¬ 
tion ? What was really meant then by 


being possessed ? I mean, what w eta 
the symptoms ©f the affection, stadhow 
arc they properly to be explained? 
Thp inquiry will throw further light 
upon the true relations of other phe¬ 
nomena we have already looked at. 

We have'seen* that Schwedenborg 
thought that he was in constant com¬ 
munication with the spiritual world; 
but felt convinced, and avowed, that 
though'he saw his visitants with¬ 
out and around him, they reached 
riiirn first inwardly, and oornnaunicated 
-with his understanding; and thence 
consciously, and outwardly; with his 
senses. But it would be a misappli¬ 
cation of the term to say that he was 
possessed by these spirits. 

We remember that Socrates had his 
demon; and'it should be, mentioned as 
a prominent feature in visions gene¬ 
rally, that their subject soon identifies 
one particular imaginary being as las 
guide and' informant, to whom he ap¬ 
plies for what knowledge ho wishes. 
In the most exalted states of trancc- 
waking, the guide or demon is con¬ 
tinually referred to with profound re¬ 
spect by the entranced person. Now', 
was Socrates, and are patients of the 
class I have alluded to, possessed V 
No! the meaning of the term is evi- 
dently not yet hit. 

Then there are persons who jierma- 
nently fancy themselves other beings 
thau they are, and act as such. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, there prevailed in parts of 
Europe a seizure, which was called 
*the wolf-sickness. Those affected 
with it held themselves to be wild 
beasts, and betook themselves to the 
forests. @ne of these,, who was 
brought before De Lanere, at Bor¬ 
deaux, in theboginning of the sixteenth 
century, "was a young man of Besan^on. 
He avowed himself to be huntsman of 
the, forest lord, his invisible master. 
Tie believed, that through the power 
of his master, he had been transformed 
into a wolf; that, he limited in the 
forest as such, and that he was often 
accompanied by a bigger wrolf, whom 
he suspected to be the master he 
served—with more details of the same 
lritra. The persons thus affected were 
called Wehrwolves'. They enjoyed in 
those days the alternative of being 
exorcised or executed. p 

Arnold relates in his histoiy of 
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church and of heresy, bow there was 
a young man in Konigsbcrg, well 
educated, the natural son of a priest, 
who had the impression, that ho was 
met near a crucifix in the wayside by 
seven angels, who revealed to him 
that he was to represent God the 
Father on earth, to drive all evil out 
of the world, &c. The poor fellow, 
after pondering upon this impression 
a long time, issued a circular com¬ 
mencing thus,— 

“We, Jehu Albrecht, Adelgreif, 
Syrdos, Amata, Kanemata, Kilkis, 
M.italdis, Sclfnialkiliinundis, Sftbrun- 
dis, Elioris, Overarch High-priest, 
ami Emperor, Friuco of Peace of the 
whole world, Overarch King of the 
Holy Kingdom of Heaven, Judge of 
the living and of the dead, God and 
Father, in whose divinity Christ wilt 
come on tne last clay to judge the 
world, Lord ul .ill Lords, King of all 
Kiug-,’ Ac, > 

lie was thereupon thrown into pri¬ 
son at Kunigsherg, regarded as a most 
frightful he rat ic, anil ev cry means w oie 
used by the clergy to reclaim him. 
To all their cutreatic., lumencr, lie 
listcmd cuily with a smile of pay, 
“that thin should thiuh of reclaiming 
God the Father.” lie was then put 
to the toi til re; and as n hat he endured 
made no alteration in his convictions, 
he was condemned to have his tongue 
torn out with mi-hot tongs, to be cut 
in tour quarters, and then burned under 
the gallows, lie wept bitleriv, not 
at his own fate, lint that they should 
pronounce such a sentence on the 
Deity. The executioner was touched 
with pity, and entreated liim to nuke 
a final tec nutation. But he persisted 
that lie was Gocl the Father, whether 
they pulled his tongup out by the 
roots or not ; ami so he w as executed 1 

The Wehrwoh es, and this poor crea¬ 
ture, in w hat state vvere they ? they 
were merely insane. Then we must 
look further. 

Ginelin, in the first volume of his 
Contributions to Anthropology, nar¬ 
rates, that in the year 17811, a Ger¬ 
man lady, under his observation, had 
daily paroxysms, in which she believed 
herself to be, and at ted tho part of & 
Freuch emigrant. She had been in 
distress of mind through the ab¬ 
sence of a person she was attached to, 
and he was somehow implicated in the 


scenes of the French revolution. After 
an attack, of fever and delirium, the 
complaint regulated itself, and took 
the form of a daily fit of trance-wak¬ 
ing. When tho time for the * fit 
approached, she stopped in her con¬ 
versation, and ceased to answer when 
spoken to; she then remained a few 
minutes sitting perfectly still, her eyes 
fixed on the carpi t before her. Then, 
in evident uneasiness, she began to 
move her head backwards and for- . 
wards, to sigh, and to pass her fingers 
across her eyebrows. This lasted a 
minute, thou site raised her eyes, looked 
once or twice around with timidity and 
embarrassment, then began to talk in 
Freuch; when she would describe all 
the particulars of her escape from 
Franco, and, assuming the manner of 
a French w oman, talk purer and better' 
accented French than she had been 
known to be capable of talking before, 
correct licr trieucls when the) spoke 
incorrectly, but delicately and with a 
comment on the German rudeness of 
laughing at the bad pronunciation of 
strangers; and if led herself to speak 
or icad German, she used a French 
accent, and spoke it ill; and tho 
ill e. 

Now, suppose this lady, instead of 
thus acting, when the paroxysms su¬ 
pervened, had cast herself on the 
ground, had uttered bad language and 
blaspheme, and hail worn a sarcastic 
and malignant expression of counte¬ 
nance—in striking contra d with her 
ouhiiai \ i haraeter and beliav inur, and 
alto natt/iy a tth </,—and you lutv e tho 
picture and tho reality of a person 
“ possessed.' 

A person, “possessed,” is one af¬ 
fected with the form of trance-waking 
called double consciousness, with the 
addition oi being deranged when in 
the paroxysm, and then, out of tho 
suggestion's of her own fauey,* or 
catching at the interpretation put oit 
her conduct by others, believing her¬ 
self tenanted bv the fiend. 

We may quite allowably heighten 
the abate picture by supposing that 
the person in her trance, in addition 
to being mad, might have displayed 
some of the pcrceptiv e pow firs occa¬ 
sionally developed in trance; and so 
have evinced, in addition to her de¬ 
moniacal ferocity, an “uncanny” 
know ledge of things anu persons. To 
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be candid, Archy, time was, when I 
should myself have had my doubts 
iu such a case. 

We have by this time had inter¬ 
course enough with spirits and | demons 
to prepare us for the final subject of 
witchcraft. 

Hie superstition of witchcraft 
stretches back into remote antiquity, 
and has many roots.. In Europe it 
is partly of Druidical origin. The 
Druidesses were part priestesses, part 
. shrewd old ladies, who dealt in magic 
and medicine. They were called all- 
rune, all-knowing. There was some 
touch of classical superstition mingled 
iu the stream which was flowing dowu 
to ns;—so an edict of a council of 
Treves, in the year Id 10, has tills 
injunction: “ Nulla mulienim sc noe- 
#tornii, horis equltarc cum Diana pro¬ 
pitiator; liajc enim doemoniaca est, 
illusio.” But the main source from 
which we derived this superstition, is 
the East, and traditions and facts 
incorporated in our religion. There 
were only wanted the ferment of 
thought of the fifteenth century, the 
vigour, energy, ignorance, enthusiasm, 
and faith of those days, and the papal 
denunciation of witchcraft by the fa¬ 
mous Bull of Innocent the VIII. in 
>1450, to give fury, to the delusion. 
And from this time for three centuries, 
the flames, at which more than 100,000 
i victims perished, cast ;i lurid light over 
Europe. 

One ceases, to wonder at this ugly 
stain in the page of history, when 
one considers all things fairly. 

The Enemy of mankind, bodily, 
with horns, hoofs, and tail, was be¬ 
lieved to lurk round every corner, bent 
upon your spiritual, if not bodily 
barm. The witch and the sorcerer 
were not possessed by him against then' 
will, but went out of their way- to 
solicit his alliance, and to offer to for¬ 
ward his views for their own advas^ 
lage, or to gratify their malignity. 
The cruel .punishmqpts for a crime so 
monstrous were mild, compared with 
the practice of our own penal code 
fifty or sixty years ago against second¬ 
-class offences. And for the startling 
bigotry of the judges-, which appears 
the most discreditable part of the 
matter, why, how could they alone frb 
free from the prejudices of their age ? 
Xtt they did strange things. 


At JLiadUeim, Horst reports, on one 
occasion six women were implicated 
in a charge of having disinterred the 
body of a child to make a witchbroth. 
As they happened to be innocent of 
the deed, they underwent the most 
cruel tortures before they would con¬ 
fess it. At length they saw their 
cheapest bargain was to admit the 
crime, and be simply binned alive and 
have it over. £o they did so. But 
the husband of out! of them procured 
an official examination of the grave; 
when the child’s body was found in its 
coffin safe and sound* What said 
the Inquisitor? “This is indeed a 
proper piece of devil’s work; no, no, 
I am not to be taken in by such a gross 
and obvious imposture. Luckily the 
women have -.already confessed the 
crime, and burned they must and shall 
be 'in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
which has commanded the extirpa¬ 
tion of sorcerers and witches.”’ The 
six ^ome# were huiued alive accord¬ 
ingly. 

It was hard upon them, -because 
they were innocent. But the regular 
witches, as times went, hardly deserved 
any better fate—considering, I mean, 
their honest and straight-forward in¬ 
tentions of doing that which they be¬ 
lieved to be the most desperate wrong 
achievable. Many there were who 
sought to be initiated in the black art. 
They were re-baptized with the sup¬ 
port of responsible witch sponsors, 
abjured Christ, and entered to the 
best of their belief into a compact 
with the devil; and forthwith com¬ 
menced a course of bad works, poison¬ 
ing and bewitching men and cattle, 
and the like, or trying to do so. 

Due feature transpired in these 
details, that is merely pathetic, not 
horrifying or disgusting. 

The little children of course talked 
witchcraft, and you may fancy, Archy, 
what charming gossip it must have 
made. Then the poor little things 
were sadly wrought on-by the talcs 
they told. And they fell into trances 
and had visions shaped by their heated 
’fancies, 

Alittle maid, of twelve years of age, 
tised to fall into fits of sleep, and after¬ 
wards -she told her parents, and the 
judge , how an old woman and her 
daughter, riding on a broom-stick, 
had come and taken her out with 
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them. The daughter sat foremost, 
the old woman behind, the little maid 
between them. ■ They went away 
through the roof of the house, over 
the adjoining houses and the town 
gate, to a village some way off. There 
they went down a chimney of a cot¬ 
tage into a room, where sat a tall 
black man and twelve women. They 
eat and drank. The black man filled 
their glasses from a can, and gave 
each of the women a handful of gold. 
She herself had received none; but 
she had eaten and drank with them. 

A list of persons burned in Salz¬ 
burg for participation in witehcraft 
!>etween the years 1627 and 1629 in 
an outbreak of tins frenzy, which had 
its origin in an epidemic among tlio 
cattle, enumerates children of 14, 12, 
11, 10, 9, years of age; which in 
some degree reconciles one to the fate 
of the fourteen canons, four gentle¬ 
men of the choir, two young men of 
i ank, a fat old lady of rank? the wife 
of a burgomaster, a counsellor, the 
fattest burgess of Wartrburg, together 
with his wife, the haudsomest wouuya 
in the city, and a midwife of the name 
of Schiekelte, with whom (according 
to an N.B. in the original report) the 
whole mischief originated. To ama¬ 
teurs of executions m those days the 
fatness of the victim was evidently a 
point of consideration, as is shown) by 
the specifications of that quality in 
some of tjie victims in the above list. 
Were men devils then? By -no 
means ; there existed then as now 
upon earth, worth, honour, truth, 
benevolence, gentleness. But there 
were other ingredients, ^too, from 
which the times are not yet purged. 
A century ago people did-not know—. 
do they now?—that vindictive punish¬ 
ment is a crime; that the only allow'- * 
able purpose of punishment is to pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of the offence; and 
that restraint, isolation, employment, 
instruction, are the extreme and only 
means towards that end which rea¬ 
son and humanity justify. Alas, tor 
human nature! Some centuries hence, 
the fii'ht half of the nineteenth century 
will be - charged with having mani¬ 
fested no admission of principle in , 
advance of , ft • period, the judicial 
crimes of which make the heart 
shudder. The old lady witches had, 
of course, much livelier ideas than 


the innocent children, on the subject 
of their intercourse with the devils. * 

At Mora, in Sweden, in 166p, of 
many who were put to the torture 
and executed, seventy-two women - 
agreed in the following avowal, that 
they were in the habit of meeting at a 
place called Blocula. That on their call¬ 
ing out “ Come forth!” the I>evil used 
to appear to them in a gray coat, red 
breeches, gray stockings, >,with a red 
beard, and a peaked hat with party- 
coloured feathers on his head. He 
then enforced upon them, not -without 
blows, that they must bring him, at 
nights, their own and other peoples’ 
children, stolen for the purpose. They 
travel through the air to Blocula either 
on beasts or on spits, or broomsticks. 
When they have many children with, 
them, they rig on an additipnal spar 
to lengthen the back of the goat or 
their broom-stick that tho children 
may have room to sit. At Blocula 
they sign tlieir name in blood and are 
baptized. The Devil ia, a humorous, 
pleasant gentleman; but his table is 
coarse enough, which makes the 
children often sick on their '"way 
homo, (he product being the so- 
called witch-butter found in the 
fields. When the Devil is larky, he 
solicits the witches to dance round 
him on tlieir broom aj which he sud¬ 
denly pulls from under them, and uses 
to beat them with till they are 
black and blue. Ho laughs at this 
joke till his sides shake again. Some¬ 
times he is in a more gracious mood, 
and plays to them lovely airs upon the 
harp; *and occasionally sons and 
daughters are born to the Devil, which 
take up their residence at Blocula. 

1 will add an outline of the history, 
furnished or coroborated by her volun¬ 
tary confession, of alady witch, nearly 
the list executed for this crime. She 
was, at the time of her death, seventy 
yad's of age, and had been many 
years sub-prioress of the convent of 
Unterzell, near Wartzburg. 

Maria Kami t a'took the veil at nine- 
|een years of ago, against her inclina¬ 
tion, having previously been initiated 
in the mysteries of witchcraft, which- 
she continued to practise for fifty 
years under the cloak of punctual 
attendance to discipline and pretended 
piety. She was long in the station of 
sub-prioress, and would, for her capa- 
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city, have been promoted Jo the rank 
of prioress, had she not betrayed a 
certain discontent with the ecclesiastic 
life, 4 'certain contrariety to her 
superiors, something half expressed 
only of inward dissatisfaction. Renata 
had not ventured to let any one about 
the content into her confidence, and 
she remained free from suspicion, 
notwithstanding that, from time to 
time, some of the nuns, either from the 
herbs she mixed with their food, or 
through sympathy, bad strange seiz¬ 
ures, of which some died. Renata 
became at length extravagant and 
unguarded in her witch propensities, 
partly from long security, partly from 
desire of stronger excitement; made 
noises in the dormitory, and uttered 
shneks in the garden; went at nights 
” into the cells of the nuns to pinch 
and torment them, to assist her in 
which she kept a considerable supply 
of eats. The removal of the he\ s ot the 
cells counteracted this annoyance; but 
a still more efficient means was a deter¬ 
mined blow on the part of a nun, 
struck at the aggrassor with the peni¬ 
tential scourge one night, on the 
morning following which Renata was 
observed to have a black eye and cut 
face. This event awakened suspicion 
against Renata. Then, one of the 
nuns, who was; much esteemed, de¬ 
clared, believing herself upon her 
death-bed, that, “ as she shortly ex¬ 
pected to stand before her Maker, 
Renata was uncanny, that she had 

£ ften at nights been visibly tormented 
y her, and that she warned her to 
desist from this course.” General 
alarm arose, and apprehension of 
* Renata’s arts; and one of the nuns, 
who previously had had fits, now be¬ 
came possessed, and in the paroxysms 
laid the wilcjpst tales against Renata. 
It is only wonderful how tlie*sub- 
prioress Contrived to keep her ground 
many years agaiqst these suspicions 
and incriminations. She adroitly 
put aside the insinuations of the nun 
as imaginary or of calumnious in¬ 
tention, and treated witchcraft anjj. 
possession of the Devil as thi^gl 
which enlightened people no longer 
believed in. A$, however, live xaore of 
the Aims, either taking the infection 
from the* first, or, influenced by The 
"arts of Renata, became,possessed of 
devils, and unanimously attacked 


Renata, the superiors ’could no 
lonpfcr avoid maldng a serious inves¬ 
tigation of the charges. Renata was 
confined in a cell alone, whereupon 
the six devils screeched in chorus at 
being deprived of their friend. She 
bad begged to bo allow ed to take her 
papers with her; but this being re¬ 
fused, and thinking herself detected, 
she at once avowed to her confessor 
and the superiors, that she was a 
witch, had learned witchcraft out of 
the convent, and had bewitched the 
six nuns. They determined to keep 
the matter secret, and to attempt the 
conversion of Renata. And as the 
nuns still continued possessed, they 
despatched her to a remote eouvent. 
Here, under a show of outward piety, 
she still went on with her attempts to 
realise witchcraft, and the nuns re¬ 
mained possessed. It was decided 
at length to give Renata over to 
the Jvil power. She was accord¬ 
ingly condemned to be burned alh c; 
but in mitigation of punishment her 
head was first struck off. Four of 
the possessed nuns gradually re¬ 
covered with ilerical assistance; the 
other two remained deranged. Renata 
was executed on the 21st January 
1719. 

Renata .stated, in her voluntary 
confession, that she had often at night 
been carried bodily to witch-Sab¬ 
baths ; in one of which she was fust 
presented to the Prince of Darkness, 
when she abjured God and the Virgin 
at the same time. Her name, with 
the alteration of Maria .into Emma, 
was written in a black book, and she 
herself was stamped on the back as 
the‘Devin! property, in return for 
which she received the promise of 
seventy years of life, and all sho 
might wish for. She stated that sho 
had often, at night, gouc into tlio 
cellar of the chateau and drank the 
best*wine; m the shape of a swine 
had walked pn the convent walls; 
on the bridge hail milked the cows as 
they passed over; and several'times 
h*d mingled with the actors in the 
theatre in London. 

A question unavoidably presents 
itself—How came witchcraft to be in 
so great a degree the province of 
women? There existed sorcerers, no 
doubt, but they were comparatively 
few. Persons of either sex and of ail 
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ages indiscriminately interested them¬ 
selves in tho black art; but the pro¬ 
fessors and regular practitioners were 
almost exclusively women, and prin¬ 
cipally old women. The following 
seem to have been some of the causes. 
Women were confined to household 
toils; their minds bad not adequate 
occupation : many young unmarried 
women, without duties, would lack 
objects of sufficient interest for their 
yearnings; many of the old ones, 
despised, ill treated probably, soured 
with the world, rendered spiteful and 
vindictive, took even more readily to 
a resource which routed and gave em¬ 
ployment to their imaginations, and 
promised to gratify their wishes. It 
is evident, too, that the supposed 
sex of the Devil helped him here. 
The old women had an idea of 
making mtnh of him, and of coax¬ 
ing, and getting round the black 
gentleman. But beside all tins, 
there lies in the physical tempera¬ 
ment of the other sex a peculiar sus¬ 
ceptibility of derangement of the 
nervous system, a picdi-position to 
all tho varieties of trance, with it-, 
prolific sources of nu nt.il illusion—all 
mling, it is to be observed, to ad¬ 
vance the belief and enlarge the pre¬ 
tension.'' of witchcraft. 

The form of traucc which specially 
dominated in witchcraft was trance- 
sleep with visions. Tho graduates 
and candidates in the facultv sought 
to fall into traucos, in the dreams of 
which they realised their waking 
aspirations. The} entertained no 
doubt, however, that their visits to 
the Devil and their nocturnal exploits 
were genuine; and they sacra to have 
wilfully shut their eyes to the pos¬ 
sibility of their having never left then- 
beds. For, with a skill that should 
have betrayed to them the truth, they 
were used to prepare a witch-broth to 
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prbmotQ in some tray their nightly ex¬ 
peditions. And this they composed 
not only of materials calculated to 
prick fin the imagination, but of sub¬ 
stantial narcotics, tpo—ihe medical 
effects of which they no doubt were 
acquainted with. They contemplated 
evidently producing a sort of stupor. 

The professors- of witchcraft had 
thus made tho singular step of arti¬ 
ficially producing a sort of trance, with 
the object of availing themselves of 
one of its attendant phenomena. 
Thd Thamans in Siberia do the like to 
this day to obtain the gift of prophecy. 
And it is more than probable that the 
Egyptian and Delphic priests habit¬ 
ually availed themselves of some 
analogous procedure. Modem mes¬ 
merism is in part an effort in the same 
direction. 

Without at all comprehending the 
real character of the pow r er called into 
play, mankind seems to have fqund 
out by a “mora palpatio,” by instinc¬ 
tive experiment and lucky groping* 
in the dark, that in the stupor qf 
trance the mind occasionally stumbles 
upon odds and ends of strange know¬ 
ledge v ind prose ieucc. The phe¬ 
nomenon was never for an instant 
sijspeeled of lying in the order, of 
nature. It wa* coustrned, to suit tho 
occasion and the" time 1 **, cither into 
divine inspiration or diabolic wldsper- 
ing''. But it w as always supernatural. 
S<j the ignorant old "lemon-seller in 
Zaehokke's Sell wisdom thought Ills 
“ hidden w isdoin ” a mystical 
wonder; while the enlightened and 
accomplished narrator ol their united 
stories, stands alone, in striking .ad¬ 
vance ever of his ow n day, w hen l$o 
unassumingly and diffidently puts for- 
ward liis seer-gifr as a timjtle contri¬ 
bution to psychical knowledge. And 
thus, my proposed task, accomplished, 
my deaf Archy, finally yours, &e. 

M.tc DaVus. 



The Hymn of King Oktflke Scant. 


* THE HYMN OF KING OLAJF THE SAINT. 

ALTERED FROM THE ICELANDIC. 

» 

Sweni», king of all, 

In Olaf’s hall 
Now sits in state on high; 

Whilst tip in heaven 
Amidst the shriven 
Sits Olaf’s majesty. 

For not in cell * 

Does our hero dwell, 

But in realms of light for ever: 

As a ransom’d saint 
To heal our plaint, 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver! 

Of raptures there 
He has won his share, 

All cleansed from taint of "sin; 

For on earth prepared, 

No toil he spared 
That holy place to win. 

That he hath won. 

Near God s dear Son 
Fast by the holy river— 

Oh, such as thine 
May the end be mine ; 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver! 

llis sacred form 
Unscathed by worm, 

, And clear as the hour he died. 

Lies at this day 
Where good men pray 
At mom and at eventide. 

Ills nails and his hah* 

Are fresh and fair, 

With his yellow locks still growing; 

His cheek as red, , 

And his flesh not dead; 

Though the blood hath ceased from flowing. 

If you watch by night, 

In the dim twilight 
Yon may hear a requiem singing; 

And the people hear 
Above his bier 
A small bell clearlm ringing. 

And if ye wait' . 

■ Until midnight late, *' 

You may hear the great bell toll: 

But none cjgi tell \ * * 

Who tofts Shat bell 
If it sounds for Olaf’s soul. 
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The Hymn o/Exmg Ola/the Saint. 

With tapers clear, 

Which Christ holds dear, 

O'er the corpse so still reclining, 

By day and night 
la the altar light 

And the cross of the Saviour shining. 

For our King did so, 

And all men know 

* That washed from sin and shrh eu, . 

AU free from taint, 

A ransom’d saint, 

He dwells with the saints in heaven. 

And thousands come, 

The deaf and the dumb, 

* To the torn!) of our monarch here— 

The sick and the blind 
Of every kind 

They throng to the holy bier. 

With heads all bare 
They breathe their prayer 
As they kneel on the flinty ground : 

God hears their sighs. 

And the Vick men ri-w* 

AU whole, awl healed, and sound. 

Then to Olaf pray, 

To spare thy day 

From -wrath, and wrong, and harm : 

To save thy land 
From the spoiler's hand, 

And the tell invader’^ arm. 

God's man is he, 

To deal to thee 

What is ask’d in. a lowly spirit— 

Let thy prayer not cease, 

Amt wealth, and pence, 

And a blessing thou shall inherit. 

For prayers are good, 

If before the rood 
Thy beads thou tellest praying ; 

If thou tellest on, 

Forgetting none 
Of the saints who with God are staying. IV'. K. A. 


FOl'U SONNET* BY ELIZABETH BAKllRTr BROWNING. 
TWO SKETCHES. 


1 . 

The shadow* of her face upon the wild 
May take your memory to the perfect Greek; 

But wbon you front her, you would call the cheek 
Too fidl, sir, for your models, if withal 
That bloom it n (jars could leave you critical, 

And that smile reacligig toward the rosy .streak 
For one who smiles so, has tto need to speak, 

To lead your thoughts along) as steed to stall 1 
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A smile that tarns tlie sunny side o' the 'heart 
Ou all tlie world, as if herself did win* 

By what she lavished on an open mart 
Let no man call the liberal sweetness, sin,— 

While friends may whisper, as they stand apart, 

“ Methinks thcrc’.s still some wanner place withal.” 


ii. 

Her.azure eyes, dark lashes hold in foe : 

Her fair superfluous ringlets, v\ ithout cheek, 

Drop after oue another down her uock; 

As many to each cheek a* yon might see 

Green leav cs to a w ikt rose ’ This sign, outwardly, 

And a like vroman-cm cring seems to deck 

Her inner nature! For she will pot fleck * 

World's sunshine with a finger. Sympathy 

Must call her in Lome’s name! and then, 1 know, 

She rises up, and brightens, as she should. 

And lights her smile tor comfort, and is slow 
In nothing of high-hearted fortitude. 

To smell this flower, come near it ; such can grow 
In that sole gardeu v here Christ’s brow dropped blood. 

MOIST VINKEK AS’I) fOET. 

% 

The simple goatheid who treads places high, 

Beholding there his shadow (it is*wiat) 

Dilated to a gluifs on the mist, 

Esteems not bin own stature larger by 
The apparent image; but moio patiently 
Strikes liis staff down beneath his clenching fist— 
While the snow -mountains lift their amethj st 
And sapphire downs of -plcmlour, far and nigh, 

Into the air around him. Learn from hence 
Meek morals, all ye poets that fwirsne 
Your way still ouwavd up to eminente! 

Ye are not great, became treat ion diew 
Large revelations round jour earliest sense, 

Nor bright, because (hubs glory shines for j on 

Till. TOST. 

The poet hath the child's sight in his breast, 

And sees all nac. What oitenest lie lias viewed. 

He views with the first <4ory. Fail’ and good 
Pall never on him, at the fairest, best, 

But stand before him, holy, and undressed 
Iu week-day false eon volitions; such as would 
Drag other men down from the altitude 
Of primal types, too early dispossessed. 

Why, God would tire of all his heavens as soon 
As thou, O childlike, godlike poet! did’st 
Of daily and nightly sights of sun and moon! 

And therefore hath He set thee in the midst 
Where men may hear thy wonder’^ ceaseless tune, 

And praise Ilis world for ever as thou bidst. 


6 
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-At hoif-pa&t seven, in tUe evening, 

wo left Snjyma by the Scamahdre, 
a French government steamer, and 
wore soon gliding over a sea »ipooth 
as glut*. The soft tints of the twi¬ 
light spread gradually around us, and 
to a beautiful day there succeeded 
one of those marvellous nights, during 
which one cannot briq^ one’s-sclf to 
the determination of rearing to rest. 

The dawn of day surprised me on 
(lock. In the morning we neared the 
laud, wftich presented to our t iew a 
desert plain, covered with dwarf oak. 
This was the site ot ant lout Troy ; 
we wore coastiu£ near those famous 
fields, itbi Ttoja fort; that stream 
ninth was throning itself before our 
e> e- into the sea, w a- formerly called 
the u Simms,” those tn o hillocks fWi!ch 
we saw upon the coast, were the torn!* 
ol Hector and Patroelus , that huge- 
blue mountain which in the distance 
raised towards the sky its three peaks 
<o\ered with snow, was Mg; and 
behind ns, fiom the niUnr of the 
sparkling wa\«s, ?ose the Hand of 
'I'enedob. AH conversation between 
the passengers from munv nations 
had long since ceased, atid-1 conti m- 
plated in silent e that grim deseit, 
which, at Lton, 1 had dreamed of 
as full of mm ( i meut aud sound, and 
that calm sea which 1 had so olteu 
figured to my *elf os covered with the 
ships of Agamemnon, ot Ul\ wes, and 
ot Achilles the 

“Imuijjor, iraeundw», iuexondnhs ac«r.” 

At mid-day we entered the Dai da¬ 
ndles, and several hours afterwards, 
we cast author between Sestos and 
Abydos, before a small white town, 
containing no remarkable objects. 
Sestoa ami Aj>ydq& which it must bo 
owned would not be by any means 
celebrated, were it not for the enter¬ 
prises winch cost Leander his lift* and 
Lord Byron an ague, arc two hamlets, 
which, like the greater portion of 
Turkish villages, offer in no shape 
whatever what it is the fashion to 
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term the Oriental type. They ant 
composed ot an assemblage of rose- 
coloured houses, whose large red roofs, 
f seen through the verdure aud flowers, 
'call to one's mind the description of a 
Chinese village. 

Upon its arrival, the Scamandre 
was immediately surrounded by a 
multitude of caicks filled with bearded 
Turks, veiled women, ami various 
coloured bales, Upon deck rose a 
deafeuingJBabel of voices—the sailors 
swore, the women sciearned, and the 
porters fought, until at length quiet 
was restored, aud one hundred and. 
eighty -ri\ new Mussulman passengers 
came on board the steamer. Amid the 
< nicks ranged along the-ides of the ves¬ 
sel, w as one much more m lily freighted 
than the rest; the tratellci to whom 
it lielonged w an a y oung Arab, who, 
e f mding on a pile of bales,, domineered 
over lilt* boatmen hr several foet.g 
His white garment- -ct off to adpan- 
tago his dark complexion; and-a 
<loak of black wool, profusely cm, 
brmdorcd with gold law 1 , drew upon 
him the eyes of all. 1 had seldom, ifii 
ever, beheld a head more beaut il'nfor 
more expressive than that of flu* 
young man Ills large bidfell eyes 
weio lull of intelligence, and in his 
bearing was a aatmal nobility and 
pncle. As long as, the confusion, de- 
sciibed abo\e, coHtimied. he directed 
hi- boatmen to keep at a distance, 
but when all weie embarked, and the 
Scamandie wac ready to start, he, 
hailed the vessel, and has iug mounted 
‘the side-ladder^ gaie hlk hand to 
six veiled wdim it m succession, whose 
long white dominos prevented the 
spectators front even guessing at their 
age or beauty, The y oung man, once" 
on lioard, eouducted his odalisque* to 
a fore-cabin, plaited a hideous negro* 
at the door as sentinel, and returned 
immediately to the deck, where an¬ 
other negro pre-onted him with a 
mirguileh (Turkish water-pipe). 

Kotli ng can less resemble our regu- 

2a 
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lar fortifications titan the fort of Gal- 
Upoli, (before which we soon after 
passed,) and the other castle* of the 
Dardanelles, which ought to render 
Constantinople the most impregnable 
place in the world (from the sea.) The 
forts are Large buildings of a dazzling 
white colour, perforated with port¬ 
holes, similar to those belonging to a 
jsltip of war, and mounted with old 
guns, the greater portion of which are 
without carriages, and served, ordi¬ 
narily, a single artillery-man, as¬ 
sisted in time of war by three or fonr 

K asantb. Ju the present century, 
wever, these batteries have drown 
their prowess, and against our own 
country men too. l>nriug the month 
ofFebroaty 1H07, the British govern¬ 
ment, justly irritated at the increasing 
influence that the French ambassador, 
Count Sebastiani, was obtaining at 
the Ottoman court, despatched Ad¬ 
miral Sir John Duckworth, in com¬ 
mand of a squadron, with orders to 
bombard, if necessary, the Seraglio 
itself. Unfortunately, Sir John Duck¬ 
worth^ plan of acting was exactly 
■contrary to what would have been 
oor.gallant Nelson’s iu the samo]»osi- 
tion. Alter having passed without 
^difficulty before the then disarmed 
Cftsthk. of the Dardanelles, after has ing 
burned the Ottoman fleet oti Gallipoli, 
while the crew s were peaceably ceie- 
' banting on shore the least 01 (Jourbnn- 
Ilejram, Sir Jolm presented him«elf 
off Constantinople, and threatened to 
bombard that city, should the Sultan 
refosejtb accept the condition lu 
offered, at the same time he allowed 
his Imperial Highness two days to 
consider the terms ; Nelson would 
have allowed as many hours only. 
The folly of Admiral Duckworths 
conduct w as fully shown iu the sequel, 
for, at the < onchtejon of the forty-eight 
hours, the approaches to Stamboul and 
Galata were bristling—-thank* to the 
delay accorded, and to the exertion- of 
the French ambassador—with twelve 
hundred pieceu of cannon; tfhile, at 
the same time orders luting been 
■scut to the cities of the Dardanelles 
to mount their batteries., the British 
Mpmdron was hemmed in on all sides, 
as if by enchantment. '1 ho besieged 
now became the aggressors, and there 
soon remained to Admiral Duckworth 
bo other resource than to weigh an¬ 


chor and get away as fast as possible, 
which he accordingly did. The bat¬ 
teries of the Dardanelles were now, 
howover, prepared for him. A most 
destructive fire was opened upon the 
ill-fated fleet: two corvettes were 
sunk off Gallipoli; the Admiral’s flag¬ 
ship, the "Royal George, lost her 
mainmast; a huge marble ball, weigh¬ 
ing eight hundred pounds, swept away 
a quantity of hands from the lower deck 
of the Standard, while many officers 
and seamen were severely wounded. 
It must be here observed, that the 
batteries of the Dardanelles owed 
much of the murderous effect of their 
cannonading to the skill of eight 
French engineer officers, whom Count 
Sebastiani, profiting by the delay 
accorded by Admiral Duckworth to 
the Sultan, hod despatched to the 
castles. 

These historical reminiscences did 
not pro eat my thoughts occasionally 
reverting to the six* odalisques, who 
formed the suite of the voting Arab 
on board Ever since then arrival, JL 
had been reflecting that in ail proba¬ 
bility never would -o excellent an 
opportunity offei itself of ]>ene mating 
the se<ret* of a Mussulman harem, 
and ot assuring myself of the \ aunted 
beauty of the mysterious women of 
Asia. Aft hoou as we were again in 
motion, T liegun to watch the black 
Argus to whose guard the lair houris 
were intrusted. For more than an 
hour T lurked without success about 
the fore-batehw oy, for, faithful to hi ? 
trust, the slave was lying at the 
threshold of the door that closed upon 
Ins voting mistresses; and I was on 
the ]K)int of losing all patnnee, wrhen 
I beheld him suddenly rise and mount 
rapidly on deck. He hod no sooner 
disappeared than 1 glided into his 
place, and, having applied ffiy tve to 
a large chink iu the door, east a most 
indiscreet glance into the cabin. In 
front of me two women were pealed 
ujk>d their heels, one of them had 
thrown aside her veil; and 1 wan 
gazing in admiration upon a pain 
Imt beautiful face, set off by two im¬ 
mense blark and brilliant ojses, when 
suddenly 1 heard liehind me the sound 
of Irarncd stqw. It was the negro 
returning to his port, who, on per¬ 
ceiving me, began to cry out roost 
lustily. Haying no desire to commence 
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« contest with him, I proceeded to single Mahometan was to he seen ns# ' 
mount the hatchway and gam the dock, engaged in prayer, as the sun sunk 
The exasperated slave, however, below the horison. 
flowed me, and hurrying to his The following morning I was eariy 
waster, proceeded to inform him of upon dock. The win had not vet rises, 
my escapade, pointing at tbc same anrl the air was fresh and invigorating 5 
time to me. Two old Turks leaped while upon the white, heavy, oily Sea, 
immediately to their feet with tury was a slight fog, which the breeze was 
depicted on their features; and one of dispersing in flakes. Around as a. 
them placed his hand upon the hilt of quantity of porpoises were cither 
his cangiar, and pronounced in a voice splashing in the midst of the waves or 
half-choked with passion the word floating liko buoys upon the surface. 

“ Ghiaour,” (infidel): in answer to. The most prefound aflpnca^rSigne& 
which, 1 politely told him, (as 1 was a upon the deck of the steamer. Wet 
good Turkish scholar.) to mind his with the night-dews, the half-siumber- 
owtt business, and that 1 was rather ing seamen of the watch were seated 
inclined to consider him the greater iuxeircle near the funnel; while num* 
infidel of the two. He looked both sur- berlesb Turks, rolled Up iu their yellow 
prised and vexed at this, but did not coverlets striped with red, were stem- 
attempt to retort. As to the young ing forward beneath the netting: the 
Arab, ho proved himself to be a man steersman at the wheel and the man 
of v»n*.p, tor, contenting himself with on the look-out were alone really wide 
smiling at his infuriated attendant, ho awake Suddenly, 1 perceived dawn- 
descended to the cabin ok his oda- ing in the ea-t a greenish light, which 
IL-ques, Irom w huncc lie did not emerge became yellow as it ascended in the 
during the remaindered our voyage. heaven,*; the low and fiat shore ap- 
I did not again see him, and never iscared like a black line upon tlda 
knew who was the Mussulman, so luminous back-ground, aud by degrees 
handsome and at the same tfme so the *ea resumed its azure tint. .An 
little fanatical. hour afterwards we were within caa- 

The strait throngh which we bad non-shot ot the Seraglio; but, alasl a 
navigated all day, gradnidiy widened thick fog covered the city. Conataa- 
as we advanced', the shores as they tinople was- invisible—and I was 
recoiled were covered withop.il tints; deploring the mischance, which was 
1 he vessel began to roll, aud we entered depriving me of a long-anticipated 
the sea of Marmora. At sunset the pleasure, when suddenly the sun. 
Mussulmans with whom the deck was sliono forth brightly, and the fog 
crow ded collected in groups, and tic- acquired as if by enchantment a won- 
vontly said their evening prayci. derful transparency. The curtail! 
Their countenances were wrapp'd in was, as it were, torn to bits, and 
deep devotion, aud they appeared to fiom all quartets at once there up¬ 
take no notice' of the satirical smile**, peared to my dazzled eyes forest, of 
w bioh the strangeness ui their attitudes minarets with gilded peaks, thou- 
callod forth from several unrefieetiug sands of uipoljs biasing in the light, 
travellers, who, by wanting in respect hills covered with m.my-coloured 
for the usages of the count lies through houses, surrounded by verdurn; 
which they were passing, loweml an immense succession of palaces 
thfmwtv e* immensely in the estima- with grotesque window«, bine-roofed 
turn of the inhabitant,. The irritation mosques, groves of cypress-trees and 
excited by the ill-timed railleries of sycamores, gardens lull of flowers, a 
such foolish persons, is no doubt ono port filled as far as tho eye could 
of the chief causes of the hatred in iliscerfl with ships, masts, aud flagp; 
which Christians are held in Turkey, in a word, the whole ot that enchanted. 
Sandy nothing eouhl be less caJcula- city, which resembles lgs, au immense 
ted to excite mockery, titan the sight capital than an endless succession of 
of the Mussulman travellers at their lovely kiosk*, built in a boundless 
evening devotions; besides, be it had park, having lakes for docks, mam- 
in mind, that upon this Christian * tains for back-ground, forests if r 
vessel, scarcely a Christian perhaps thickets, fleets for boate,-r-in flue, an 
was thinking of hb God, white not a incomparable spot, aud at the same 
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time so grande and elegant, that it 
SWSitts '«*< b&ve been designed by 
fairies, and executed by giants, 
v Several writers have compared the 
view of Constantinople to that of 
Kapies. T cannot, however, agree with 
them. Any‘One can figure the latter 
higHfcal, whilst, on. the contrary, the 
City of the Sultan surpasses all that 
imagination can picture. Our eu- 
ehantm&it, however, was of short 
dtpalhlta: the vapours again became 
etadiBttife, ttte view was gradually 
PcWWed with' a rosy haze, then bc- 
bSMe dim; and Constantinople dis- 
ared from before ns like a dream. 
ScaWmndre, which had .stopped 
Jar a few minutes, was again put in 
motion, fend having rounded the 
(Seraglio, cast anchor in the midst of 
the strait which separates Stambool 


miration, X attempted, as our caick 
readied the landing-place, to be 
first to leap upon the quay, when, 
just as I whs in the act qt springing, 
®y foot dipped, and I foil headlong 
into a miry stream, Such was my 
entrance into Constantinople. 

As soon as I gained footing, splashed 
with mud from head to foot, I re¬ 
mained a moment motionless, and 
almost petrified with astonishment. 
AU was changed around me: the en¬ 
chanted panorama had disappeared, 
and I found myself in a small filthy 
crossway, at the entrance ,pf a laby¬ 
rinth of narrow, damp, dark, muddy 
streets. The houses which surrounded 
me, built as they Were of disjointed 
planks, had a miserable aspect; time 
and rain had diluted their primitive 
red colour into numberless nameless 




the Turkish quarter) from Galata, 
the European faubourg.) In a mo¬ 
ment the deck bf our vessel was one 
scene of confusion: the sailors were 
running to and ft;o, while the passen¬ 
gers were rushing one against an¬ 
other, vociferating after their baggage. 
Aronndthe vessel therekeptglidiug two 
or three hundred black caicks, rowed 
by half-naked boatmen; and notwith- 
'Standing the orders to the contrary, 
a quantity of Maltese sailors, Turk¬ 
ish porters, and Levantine ciceroni 
come on 'board,* and literally took us 
'by storm, bawling out their offers of 
Service, in almost every known lan¬ 
guage. Clouds of blue pigeons, and 
Whitewinged albatros, flew about over 
our heads, uttering plaintive cries; 
add to these the stentorian voice of 
our French commander, the curiosity 
and impatience of the travellers de¬ 
monstrated by their noisy exclama¬ 
tions, and one will have an idea of 
the spectacle offered by the deck of a 
steamer ou its arrival at a Turkish 
port. 

Baring the hauling of the vessel to 
the quay, I scarcely knew upon what 
to fix my eyes, ‘attracted as they 
simultaneously were by a thousand 
different objects. Here was the Golden 
Horn with it* numberless ships, the 
cypress-trees of Galata, and the seven 
hills of ancient Byzantium covered 
with mosques; there, the blue waves 
> of the Propontis, and the glittering , 
'' banks of Hcutari. Giddy with en- 
xhusiastn, and intoxicated with ad- 


tints. One of those minarets which 
from afar apjteared so slender and so 
beautiful, now that it was close to mo 
proved to bo merely, a small column 
devoid of symmetry, while its cover¬ 
ing of cracked plaster seemed on the 
point of falling to pieces. The Turk¬ 
ish piomeuaders whom from a dis¬ 
tance I had taken for richly attired 
merchants, proved to be a sot of 
miserable tatterdemalions with ragged 
tifobans. Beltiml the porters who 
crowded to the landing-place, were 
butchers cmboweUing sheep in the 
open street; while the pavement was 
covered with blood,v.mire and smoking 
entrails, around which several score 
of hideous dogs, of a fallow colour, 
were growling and fighting. A fetid 
stench arose from the damp gutters, 
whore neither air nor light have over 
penetrated, where corruptions of all 
so* is amass, and where one is continu¬ 
ally in danger of stepping upou a dead 
dog or rat. Such is without exaggera - 
tion the aspect of the greater part of 
the streets of Constantinople, and'in 
particular those, of Galata. Tills 
contrast between the misery of what 
surrounds you, and the incomparable 
beauty of the same spot when seen 
from a distance, has never yot been 
sufficiently remarked upon by travel¬ 
lers who sock to describe Constanti¬ 
nople. Perhaps they have been un¬ 
willing to cool the pathpsiasm of their 
readers in dirtying with these hideohs, 
but true details, their gold and silver- 
plated descriptions. 
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Perfectly diaBftCk&nte^ by *W« sod* 
den cnWe djWaene, I followed the 
bearer of-mPVggage vmA street, 
which was steep, badly plved, and 
so narrow that three men* could 
scarcely hare walked along it abreast. 
On the right and left hand were dis¬ 
gusting little shops, or rather booths, 
filled with green fruit and vegetables. 
Having proceeded onwards, we 
rounded the tower of Galata, which, 
from a near view resembles a hand- 
some dove-cote, and shortly after-, 
wgirds arrived at Fera, and proceeded 
to take *nf> onr quarters at a kind of 
hotel, kept by one Giusepino Vitali, 
where 1 immediately went to bed and 
was toon afterwards fast asleep. 

At ten oMock, a.w., In as awakened 
by my fellow-travellers, and accom¬ 
panied* them to the caravanserai of 
the Turning PervMie*. A somewhat 
lengthened residence in the northern 
pros incoa of Persia, where* a Turkish 
Idiom is spokcn.'had gi\ en me a tolei - 
able fluency in that language, and I 
was tints enabled to act as interpreter 
to my frhnds The eicerone.ot the 
hotel conducted us to a circular build¬ 
ing situated in the midst of a small 
garden, m hither w as hum ing a crowd 
composed of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Tm ks Having arriv ed at the v estibdle, 
we took off our boots and confided 
them to the care of a man to ho kept a 
soit of depot for slippers, of whir hr he 
hired out to each of us a pair. We 
then entered a large circular hall, 
lighted from above, in tho centre of 
which was an oaken floor, waxed and 
polished with the greatest care, and 
protected by a balustrade. Around this 
arena were seated a number of sjiec- 
tator* of all agesj country, and cos¬ 
tumes, aud exhaling a strong odour 
of garlic. The wemonv whs com¬ 
menced : for to the music of a bar¬ 
barous oicli^stea, composed of smhH 
timbals and squeaking fifes, accom¬ 
panying some nasal voices, about 
twenty tab, bearded young men, clad 
in lefeg white robes, were waltiring 
gravely round an old man in a blue 
pelisse. Those men carried on their 
heads a thick beaver cap, similar 
ip form to/a flower-pot turned iqisido 
dowfy Th$hr white robes, made of a 
heavy kind of twolfen stuff, were so 
constantly bulged out with the air 
that they seemed made of wood. 


With their anna extended hi tbeftgm' 
of & ore*, the left hand being snnftr 
what mom elevated than the daft 
mi their looks fixed upon the coding 
with a stupid stare, these Dervishes 
continued to turn rapidly round upon 
their naked feet with such regularity 
and impaseihiiity that they seemed 
like automatons put into motion by 
machinery. , 

Suddenly the music ceased, upon 
which the Dcrvialies throw themselves' 
simultaneously upon their tpafo in- 
dining their heads at the same time 
to the ground. For several minutes 
they remained motionless in this po- ’ 
sit ion, while some attendants threw 
a large black cloak over each, upon 
which they again stood up and ranged 
themselves in a line. Upon, this the 
.old man in the blue pelisse, who had 
hitherto sat motionless upon hi# heels, - 
began a plaintive nasal i chant, to 
v Inch his subordinates responded lh 
a roaring chorus; this finished, t the 
crowd began to disperse, and we re¬ 
turned to our hotel. 

Upsides th e Turning Dervi-ihes, there 
are also at Constantinople the Howl¬ 
ing Dervishes, who, instead of waltz¬ 
ing until they fall horn giddiness, con,- 
, tinuc to utter the roost frightful 
bhrieks, until they fall upon the. 
ground exhausted and foaming at the 
mouth. Historians have accorded 
different origins to these singular and 
absurd exercises; tor my part, X am 
inclined to ronsider them as remnants 
of the frnious dances taught by the 
ancient people of Asia to the Coiy- 
luntes. 

The day after my arrival X em¬ 
barked for Stainboul, the Turkish 
quarter, in one Of those long oaieks 
which are as it were the hackaqy 
coaches of Constantinople. The least 
oscillation is sufficient to upset 
these light barks, which are impeded 
with inconceivable rapidity by two 
or three fine light-looking Aru&mtts, 
dressed in silken skirts. In two 
minutes, having traversed the Golden 
Horn, passing through an bamflpd 
crowd of boats of every form* «fd 
ships of every nation, wo disembarked 
upon a landing-place even, nwyo 
dangerous than the cuiek, on nwnmt 
of its alinpwiness aad the chumps*; 
thereby of felling headhmg into a re¬ 
ceptacle of filth and mad* Tbs streets 
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of- Stambeui are still mere nar- 
nw« fiftliy, end fetid than those of 
Geiita 'aid Pera. Wooden hovels, 
butty oonatracted, and worse painted; 
aamides of cages pierced with an in¬ 
finite number of teelliaed windows, 
with one story projecting own* the 
ground floor, flask cm the- right and 
on the left hand these passages, through 
which harry a motley crowd with 
nahdess tread. The pavement, made 
of little stones placed in the dust, 
slip ftanmbder one's feet and expose 
one to continual Ms* Upon the 
" hoards of the first shops one passes 
ore piled heaps of large fl&h, whose 
scales glitter in the sun, in spite of 
the dust. Fawn-coloured dogs, in 
much greater numbers than at Galata. 
run between your legs—and wo to 
Whosoever should disengage himself, 
too energetically from these hideous 
brutes, which are protected by M omsuI- 
man bigotry! The habits of these 
animals, whose number amounts to 
above a hundred .thousand, are ex¬ 
ceedingly singular. They belong to no 
one, ana have no habitation; they 
are bom, they live and they die, in 
the open street; at every turn one 
U*»V see a Utter of puppies stickled by 
their mother. Upon what t,he*-o 
quadrupeds feed it would be difficult 
to state. The Turkish government 
abandons to them the clearing of the 
streets, and the offal and every sort 
sf fifth, together with the dead bodies 
of their fellows, compose their appa¬ 
rently ordinary nourishment. At 
night they wander about in the bury- 
iaggrouuds, howling In the mo@t fiigbt- 
f d manner. Whatever may be their 
means of existence, they multiply their 
spades with the most surprising 
rapidity. Bomo years ago, the canine 
race had increased to such a degree 
at Constantinople that it became 
dangerous, wlten, to the pious horror 
of the Old Mussulmans, the Sultan 
Mahmood, among other reforms, 
caused twenty thousand of .thef-e 
’ animals to be, not poisoned, ho would 
not have dared to so greatly offend 
against the prejudices of the inhabi¬ 
tants, but transported to the isles of 
Marmora. In a few days they had 
devoured every thing in the place of 
1 ©rale, after which, tormented by 
hunger, they made such a hideous row, 
am uttered such plaintive howls, that 


pHy was taken upon them, and they 
were brought back in trjgmph to Con- 
staatinop&jg Fortsnateljrhydrophobia 
is tin know in tho Levant. 

The baaars of Constantinople have 
been so often described that it would 
bo useless to describe them at any 
length. I will merely observe, there¬ 
fore, that though infinitely store con¬ 
siderable, they do not respond, any 
mere than those of Smyrna, to tho 
ideas of luxury and grandeur which 
. uiitrav died Europeans ore apt to con¬ 
ceive of them. The Turkish baaars 
have a miserable aspect;' they are 
nothing more than an immense laby¬ 
rinth of large vaulted galleries, 
clumsily built, and at all times damp in 
the extreme. Magnificent carpets, 
stuffs embroidered iu gold and silver, 
and other objects, the richness of 
which contrasts most singularly with 
the nakedness of the walls, are bung 
out for display on cords stretched 
transv eraelv. The) douuter is a flat 
board ol wood, very slightly elevated 
above the ground, and which servos 
as a divan to the seller and a seat to 
the buyer. From tin's place, which h* 
usually covered with a mat, the Mus¬ 
sulman gazes in silence upon the ;»ass- 
iug foreigner, whom he rarely deigna 
to address by r the name of Effendi; 
whiles on the coutraiy, the active and 
loquacious Armenian even leaves his 
shop to tun after him with some 
tempting object iu his hand, at the 
same time indiscriminately giving 
him tho title of “ Signore Capitan.” 
In the baaars are an astonishing 
number of articles which are often 
very cheap, such as tissues of silk,, 
dressing gowns, gold emlirojtkry, 
nno Persian carpets, perfumery, pre¬ 
cious stones, pieces of.amber, furs, 
sweetmeats, pipes, morocco leather* 
velvet slippers, silken scarfs and Cach o- 
xnire shawls cover a space extend¬ 
ing over several leagues. In the 
“ Beyxiein,” a large buihlingseparated 
from the other bazars, one meets 
with in quantities those old arms, to 
sought after by antiquaries, carbines 
ornamented with coral, mag&Ukmte 
yataghans worn by the Janftssrios 
before their destruction, and tfte 
famous blades of Ehoraaa#. 

The commerce of Constantinople is 
closely allied with that of Smyrna; 
and many branches of trade, such an- 
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silk and opium, being required to pay 
(faded at the omstonAoMe of the 
capital, the merchants hiy them 
at Constantinople merely 5 order to 
]Mum them om to Smyrna, where 
they find a more advantageous market 
farthest. Inconsequence, these goods 
are twice borne upon the registers of 
the Turkish customhouses, which, bo 
it observed? are exceedingly badly 
kept.* Wool form* the principal 
branch of trade at the Forte, which is 
abundantly famished with that article 
tram her nearest provinces, Ronraelia, 
Thessaly, and Bulgarin, which, con¬ 
taining about five million inhabitants, 
feed about eight million sheep, the 
value of which may be estimated at 
about two hundred million piastres, 
(the Turkish piastre is worth about 
5&d.) ft would have been impos¬ 
sible for with an important object to 
lure failed exciting the cupidity of 
a- government constituted like that of 
the Ottoman empire; in ronseqnenee, 
in Ikmj, they attempted to make a 
monopoly of the wool-trade. For¬ 
tunately the clamorous despair* if the 
owners of the ducks, and some good ad¬ 
vice, caused the ldvan to recall the 
measure, which would in all proba¬ 
bility not only have given a fatal blow 
to the wool-trade, hht have entirely 
put an end to the feeding of flocks 
throughout Turkey. Instead, there- 
loro, of monopolising this brant h of 
commerce, the government saddled 
It with Midi an exorbitant dutv, that 


fchUf, unequalled in fertility 
«t‘tbe globe, and In the Bowels 
be mountains Me has hidden fcarifl- 
nlable treasnm?: and in return for 
U these gifts, these glorious gifts, 
rhat have the inhabitants done ? they 
ave left ths land uncultivated, and 
Ke mountains \msearched. Mums 
fall sorts abound Copper, (which id 
old in secret only, and*ts a contri- 
and article,) wvre its mines worked 
n a grand scale, would alone furnish 
a new clement of commerce 4o Con¬ 
stantinople, and might help to draw it 
from i{rf present state of torpor. But ( 
will the Turks ever dream of edch a ' 
thing ? Never! For like the dog in 
the fable, the Ottomans will neither 
profit th'*msolves nor let others profit 
bv whut is In the territory. Too 
indolent to work out the natural 
ra hos of their soil, they are too jealous 
to permit others to do it for them. 
Besides. Europeans, by an ancient 
law which we have recently seen 
confirmed, having no right to possess 
laud in Turkev, cannot undertake any 
agricultural or commercial speculation 
of any importance. In addition to 
this, the Tirkish government itself 
is ignorant of most of the natural 
riches of its territory ; for the inhabi¬ 
tant well knowing the character of 
the men who haw the management of 
affairs, take eveiy possible piecatrtion 
to comeal flic* existence of the 
mines, foi fo.tr they Should be forced 
to work them without remuneration. 


the province* definitively gained little 
by the change The price* of w ool w as 
more than quadrupled, and in 18JW 
there was sold tor above 170 piasties 
the hundred weight what in 1810 
cost*bui forty piastres. The aboli¬ 
tion of the monopolies and the modi¬ 
fication of the duties have given, 
since the last six or seven years, some 
facilities to this trade, withont, how¬ 
ever, entirely restoring H to its former 
state of prosperity. Tartly destroyed 
by the Severe Idow it had received, ami 
shackled by the avarice of the Pashas, 
W languishes, m indeed does every 
other brand! of trade and industry in 
the empire. 

Of Turkey, Which men have ren¬ 
dered aconntiy of misery ami of famine, 
tits JlSrighty seems to have intended 
to teWMoadc a land of promise. For 
agrionlfore, Me has ‘created immense 


l'ht provinces of the IMaube have 
now yielded to Thrace and to MacedOn 
the furai-hing ot the cajutal with 
com. This important trade has been 
ruined, like everv thing else, by tile 
barbarous measures of a stupid mitt- 
i-trv. In reserving to ft«elf the sup¬ 
plying of the capitid, the government 
does not allow the exportation of donfc 
withont special permission. •VMtik* 
out doubt, the liberty of this trade 
would •have given a new impulse 
agriculture, and would have restored > 
prosperity to several provinces; baa 
that would not have been for the itt- 
tcrost of those personages Mo' hid* 
the {lower of giving permits, mid wfta* 
conwqucnttx made a traffic of tfck 
firmans. In 1828, a cfaeuuMrtatwo 
occurred which ought ter m* 
lightened the govorwmeuf on tWa 
point. The Russians had intercepted 
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all cotomtrak»tk>K with vlSipttai, covered with white domte«b 
and In eonsetjuenoe a wlfjrof pro-* slowly and Kpertw-lik* tHronp the 
visions ocramd; for tbeuu-fovnished crowd? which 'every now and wen 
public magazines afforded Mich opens its ranks to give passage to some 


wlfti great difficulty he baked into 
bad and unhealthy l«real. To remedy 
this evil, an employ? ventured to 
suggest that any one who could pro¬ 
cure com should be permitted to 
supply the capital. The situation of 
affairs was critical, for the people 
were beginning to murmur; and the* 
suggestion was carried into^ effect. 
NO sooner was the permission ae- 
curtftwl, than a multitude of farmers 
and merchants hastened to pour grain 
into* the market, and plenty soon re¬ 
appeared. This was an ' excellent 
lesson to the government, but how 
did it profit thereby? First of all 
it reinstated the monopoly, and fonr 
years afterwards, in 1832, happening 
to require ^.million measures for its 
magazines, ni order to make more 
sure of speedily procuring that quan¬ 
tity, it forbade the erpoitation of 
cojgi, inasmuch that to collect the re¬ 
quired raHUon of measures, it de¬ 
stroyed, in all probability*, a hundred 
millions, and mined about ten thousand 
cultivators. This baibarous system 
partly ended in 1838,butitwilll»e long 
before Its withering effects are effaced. 

It is in the long corridors of the 
bazars that the commercial business of 
the country is carried on. Ad ftn- 
nihfise multitude, more curious to 
view than fcven the exposition of the 
different wares, congregates thither 
dally. Constantinople, notwithstand¬ 
ing Its state of decline, i« always the 
poult of intersection between the 
eastern and western world. At this 
general rendezvous, whither Enrope 
and Aria send their representatives, 
one may study the human species in 
almost every possible variety of type. 
English, Americans, Russians, Greeks, 
ItoMans, Germans Persians, Circas¬ 
sians, Arabs, Koords, Austrian 1 *, Hun¬ 
garians, Aby&sinians, Tartars, French, 
&c. &c.. hurry to and fro around 
the Ture, who smokes and dreams, 
calm and immovable amidst the active 




dants on foot. Here and there may 
be seen asses loaded with bales, and 
at the further end of the galleries 
are caravans of cornels. One’s ears 
are deafened with the iffming cries 
of the sherbet-sellers, and the bowling 
of the-dogs; while quantities of pigeons 
coo over the heads of the motley 
crowd. Although, on taking a gen¬ 
eral view of this speitarfc, there hr 
little to admire, still "one may select 
from it an infinite number of original 
scenes and pictures full of character. 
Here, for instance, an ambulating 
musician sings or rather chants to 
an attentive audience one of those 
interminable ballads of which the 
Tnrksnevortirc: there, are half adozen 
Greeks Quarrelling and vociferating 
m> energetically, that one would ex¬ 
ited nothing"less*than that from 
words they Would come to bloodshed ; 
w hiJo, further on, a circle of friends arff 
legating themselves over a basket of 
green cucumbers. Talking of encum¬ 
bers, they almost entirely eomjiose, hi 
summer, the nourishment of the Turks. 
The Sultan Mahmoud II. was ex¬ 
cessively fond of this fruit, ov rather 
■vegetable, and cultivated it with his 
own hands in the* Soiaglio gardens. 
Having one day perceived that some 
of his encumbers were missing, he 
sent for bfs head gardener, and in- 
formed him that, should such a cir¬ 
cumstance occur again, he would 
order ids liead to be cut off. The 
npvt day three more cucumbers had 
been stolen, upon which the gardfener, 
to sav e hisowu head, accused the pages 
of his highness of having committed 
the theft,* These unhappy youths 
were immediately sent for, and having 
all declared themselves innocent, the 
enraged Sultan, in order tOk discover 
the culprit, commanded them 
after another to be disembowelled. 
Nothing was found in the stomach 'otb 
on trails of the first six victims, hot th^ 
autopsy of the seventh proved. hih| t te» 
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able ifledUjy at silk pelisses, white In the midst wf the a^owd* bk rite 
TOrhous^cni black rpbes,'surmounted Turkish capital, the Women pteSe^tX 
Vfr green turbans, ml fezs, and bew* curious spectacle, wane ring msm,^ 
* ‘* cr * “**»• Numbers of women, thhy do covered with white 
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« tafter wading -ahecta. The lot of 
thte pflrtk® of the Mussulman popular 
titrate much tag unhappy than ana 
would be led to expect, They cer¬ 
tainly bold a secondary station in 
society, but, brought up as they are 
in tke most complete ignorauccitbey 
aw unconscious of their dcgmietl 
position, ami know not that there is 
a better. They are, in general, floated 
kyery kindly by their husbands and 
^masters, and do not undergo, as it is 
supposed, cither capriciona or brutal 
treatment Although tu Europe they 
«*iU belies e i» Turk to be constantly sut- 
rouuded by a multitude of odalisques, to 
whom, as it suits his fauey, he threw s 
iu turn lib, liandket chief, at Constan¬ 
tinople there are v ery leu Osmanleos 
who have three or even two wives, 
aud even these they lodge iu separate 
mansions, in general far distant from 
each othei. Almost all tlu Ttuks, 
with the exception of the Very tew 
abov e mentioned *indi\ idunls, poi-scss 
in geueial but one wife, to whom thev 
aie most faithful, The guild seignior 
alone is a Sultan in the full, a ml 
voluptuous acceptation of the term. 
He is poNMi'tSoroi a magnificent palace, 
wheie no noise from without e\ei 


allowed his brother Abdul State set, 
only his life, hot full liberty, * 

The Hatti-sherifof Gulhaueh, pub-*, 
lished on the 19th of November, 
1839, and which .has been viewed in 
so many and different lights, proved at 
least the good intentions of tuissover- f 
eign, called so young to support so 
weighty a burden. At various #um 
be has manifested a desire for instruc¬ 
tion, and has taken lessons in 
geography and in Italian; he has aka 
travelled over a pait of hb» empire. 

It is usual at Constantinople for the 
Sultan to ptoieed evoiy Friday (the 
•Mussulman Sabbath) to pi ay m one 
of the mo-ques. Tlie one chosen is 
named in the morning, and he piocceds 
thither on horse back or in lm> eaick, 
aunt ding to the quarter in which It 
isituated. This weekly tciemon> is 
almost the sole occasion on which 
toreigner*, can -ee he, highness. During 
my t>tav at C oustantinoble, 1 had 
<-i\u al op] mu tunities. ot pbiag upon 
the descendant of the IHophet. He 
is a ) oimg man, of blender frame, of 
grave physiognomy, and a most dif- 
tuujuK appearance. A crowd of 
oihceib aud eunuchs fonned his suite, 
and all heads bowed low at his ap- 


penetrutes, and where lmmensu uches 
have collet ted together all the won¬ 
ders of 1 u v ury. Mai ble baths, lov ely 
gardens bounded by a spaiUuig sea, 
and vaulted by au indigo skv, legions 
oi slaves.,, who hate no will but bn, 
no law but liis capuoes; and iu this 
Eden thiee or four bundled women 
< hosen from out of the must beautiful 
in the universe; this is thewoild, this 
is the lifeoi that man. aud yet, although 
bos be Ma young, all who know him 
sa> that the present bultau is morose, 
sad, and splenetic. 

Oft mounting, at sixteen, upon the 
throne of Turkey, Abdul Med (id an« 
ngnnoed it to be bis intention -to 
change nothiug that his father Mah- 
tupod bad established, aud declared 
hingio^ 1 partisan of the system 
of reforurooniinem ed by that sover¬ 
eign, Notwithstanding the custom, 
««dored almost sacred by tradition, 
uo kenoMuced the tuiban and was 
jen>med with the fea. Contrary to 
naggO of former Sultans, who-on 
, death or closely 


preach. Abdul hledjhl, who was the 
twentieth-bom cluhl of his father 
Malunood, was born at Constanti- 
nople on the 19th of April JA2I8. 
His black aud stiff be.wd cause him 
to ap]M'ai ohh r than he is in reality. 
Ills eve is very brilliant, aud his 
featuics legulai. Ills face is some- 
w hat marked w itii the smallpox; bat 
this is not veiy apparent, as the 
} oung bultau, according tothecustmh 
of the haiem, has au artificial com¬ 
plexion for dava of coiemony. Kate* 
rally of a delicate frame, excesses 
have much enfeebled his constitution; 
ids continual ill-health, bis pallor ami 
his teeth alxead) dewy od, annaunpo, 
that though so jouug in years, to la 
expiating the pleasures of a mtyaa, 
by a mwmature decrepitude. Abdul 
Metljid lins several children, w'h# are. 
weak and aicklj like their father, and 
the state of thoir health taspit^eaftn 
staul anxietv. , , 

Few sovereigns have hero imjre $** 
vereely judged than 'MateaqlL Sm 
hether of the preheat Sulta.iLiyilsdl* 
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others, he died before Europe was 
properly enlightened as to hie inton- 
Hicrns. Now that his work has under¬ 
gone the ordeal of time, one can ap¬ 
preciate it at its real value. Ascend¬ 
ing the tlirane at an epoch of anarchy 
•'and disorder, having at one and the 
same time to oppose the invasion of 
Bpssia, and to put down the rebellion 
of the Pashas, who were raising their 
pashalioks into sovereignties, Ma- 
mood gavo proofs, daring several 
years, of a force of character almost 
Inconceivable in a man enervated 
from his childhood by the pleasures 
of the harem. Unfortunately his 
Intellect y as unequal to his obstinacy * 
^very abuse he put dot* n gave rise to or 
made way for new abuses, which he 
coukl not foresee, and was unable to 
destroy. The established ordered 
affairs, which he fought against, was 
a hydra, horn which, tor one head 
cut off, twenty sprang up. Far irom 
augment!^ his power, his greatest 
enterprises merely tended to euieeblc 
it, The repression of Ali the Pasha 
of Janina, cost Mahmood the king¬ 
dom of Greece, and bad not the 
powexs of Europe intervened, the 
war against Mehemet Ali would have 
cost him his throne Even the de¬ 
struction yf the Janissaries, which 
was considered so great a cause of 
triumph by the Sultan, was it m 
reality so? It is surely permitted to 
doubt thq circumstance. That power¬ 
ful militia, scattered through the 
empire, was in some sort the locus of 
that spirit of fatalism, which had till 


then been the principal prop of the 
imperfect work of the Arabian im¬ 
postor ; to destroy it was to strike a 
death-blow to that societv which 
breathed as it were in war alone. In 
overthrowing an obstacle which para¬ 
lysed bis power, Mahmood dug an 
abyss into which the Turkish empire 
must sooner or later fall; for the spirit 
of religious enthusiasm which bo 
destroyed has been replaced by no 
other incentive. 

The cbiel fault of Mahmood was 
the cutting down without thinking oi 
mowing; for without properly undew- 
htanding tiie extent of what he wan 
doing, ho too hastily cast from its 
old course, without placing it in a 
better, a dull- stupid nation, to trans¬ 
form which required both time and 
patience. Above all, Mahmood was 
guided solely by tbe impulses oi an 
indomitable pride, and booms to have 
much less considcxed the interests of 
his empire, than tlte satisfying of his 
own v amty. lie hastened to change 
the aspect and surface of things, de¬ 
luding himself into the idea that he 
li.td metamorphosed an Asiatic people 
into a European state*. Hurried 
awav by the desire of innovation, and 
at* the * same time cramped by the 
effects oi a religion which resists oil 
progress, striving in vain to make tbe 
precept# of the Koran compatible w ith 
civilisation, Mahmood moved during 
the whole of his reign within a fatal 
circle, and, dying of an ignoble malady, 
he left lus empire tottering to ita 
fall. 
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LSTTU* TO 

You desire, then, tay dear Euse¬ 
bius, to hear more Of the Curate’s 
difficulty. We left him, you remem¬ 
ber, with Gratian, who took him by 
the arm, sod walked off to see what 
his authority would do to quell the 
parochial disturbance. You have 
seen the general opinion upon the 
countenance Gratian would give to 
delinquents; you will, not, therefore, 
augur very favourably of this expedi¬ 
tion. Loving a little mischief, as you 
*do, yon will, perhaps, be not quite 
agreeably disappointed. Had Gratiau 
trusted (done to his character, he 
would liave failed; which shows that 
sometimes it is dangerous to have too 
good a one. 

Not u parishioner but would have 
looked upon the patronage of Gratjan 
to the Curate as resulting from the 
weakness—those who meant to turn 
it to compliment would say, the exces¬ 
sive .kindness, of his nature. A little 
malice interposing, they were by no 
means disposed, if they loved Gratian, 
“to love his dog,”—in the light of 
which comparison they now looked 
upon the Citrate. GrfttianV sly wit, 
however, availed more than his au¬ 
thority. . It seems they had not pro¬ 
ceeded very far when they met J’rate- 
apace. The ('urate having some 
business in auother direction, left 
Gratian with the maiden-lady. You 
cau imagine his first advances, com¬ 
plimenting her upon her fresh morn¬ 
ing looks. Then taking her by the 
arm, as if for famijiar support, trans¬ 
ferring his stick to the other bond, 
and looking his cajolery inimitably, 
and with a low voice saving, “My 
dear Miss Lydia, what is all this story 
I hear that you charge the Curate 
with ?” “ Oh, no, not I! ” interrupted 
the maiden; “ it is you have done that. 
1 only know that I beard you re¬ 
prove him for his behavionr to some 
one or other, whom yon seriously de¬ 
clared cither muaPfe or ought to he 
ills wife." “ My dear young lady,” 
skid Gratian, “that is now quite » 
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mistake of yours:” he then, as he 
reports, told her what they bad been 
reading, and that his remarks were 
upon the hook, and the author of it, 
and had nothing to dowith the Curat*. 
To all which she nodded her head In¬ 
credulously, aud laughingly said - , “ Oh, 
yon good, good naturea man; and 
>ray who may that improper author 
ley" <“ Why,” quoth Gratian, “Miss 
>dia Prateapace wouldn’t, 1 know, 
have me recommend her any improper 
author.” “Oh, no, no!—»1 don’t-ask 
with any intention to read him, 1 
assure you.” she replied. Gratian 
went on, “ Believe me, he is a very rM 
author, a Roman,” “ A Rotnffik indeed!" 
'.he quite vociferated—“oue of those 
horrid Papists, l suppose ’ A Roman 
is he? Then the Curate—why should 
he read Papistical books, and learn 
such tricks from them?” It was lp 
vain for Gratian to endeavour to ex¬ 
plain. Mtas Prateapace had but one 
notion of the Romans—that there 
never wan one that had not kissed 
the Pope’s toe. here lie very 
wJsclytook another tack, and draw¬ 
ing her a little aside, as if he would 
not have even the very hedges hear* 
him, and with no little affected cau¬ 
tion, looking about him, he said. In a 
half whisper— “Now tat me, my dear 
young lady, tell' yon a bit of a secret! 
All this is an idle tale, and is just as 
I have told you; but this 1 tell you, 
that to my certain knowledge, the 
Curate’s affection *”—laying straw on 
the Vord affections—“ are seriously en¬ 
gaged at which Miss Lydia stared, 
and looked the personification of 
curiosity. “ Engaged is he, did you 
say?" “No, he is not engaged,” 
said Grattan, “but I happen to know 
that his affections a re——” “Then,” 
quoth she, “I suppose he has declared 
as much to the object.” “ Ah—no!—^ 
there is the very point—yotf'are Mpitfr 
mistaken—she has not the tsKgnteUfc 

n icion of it.” This was scarcely > 
ible to the lady’s notion of love- 
making, but the earnest manner of 
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Gratfyn was every thing. , u No,” Mid 
he; 4t he is a most esjetnphuy con¬ 
scientious young man, and no fan 
avoids the making any shew of his 
feelings, that ho affects, 1 really bo* 
Move, more indifference towards "that 
lady than to any other. He tells me 
that he thinks it would not he hon¬ 
ourable in his present circumstances 
and position to engage her affections; 
bdfc ho looks forward, as his prospects 
are fair.” MissLytfia was interested— 

S undered awhile, and then said, “You 
oar good man, do tell me who the 
Iddy is!” “No,” replied (Indian, “1 
dare not botiay a secret, but be as¬ 
sured, my dear Miss Lydia Prateapaee, 
that if our Curate marries, lie will 
mak' his choice not very fin fiom 
this.” “You don’t say so’” cried she: 
“Really now, who con it be?” “1 can 
Only hH} one thing more,” replied*our 
fox Gratian, “and peihaps that is 
saying too nmch; but—” w Injuring in 
hear ear—-“ of all the letters in the 
alphabet, her name begins with 
Lydia.” Whereupon lie made a »tai t, 
pnt Ids finger ujKin his lips, as if he 
had in his hurry told the .secret; and 
she started back a pace in another 
direction, looked in lus fare to .nee if 
lie was in je^t; finding there nothing 
but apparent simplicity, she looked a 
little contused, aud ei idently took the 
compliment and the hopes into her 
own bosom. When she could suf¬ 
ficiently collect her thoughts, she ex¬ 
pressed licr sorrow fot any mischief 
she might have done, unintentionally; 
aud added, that she would do all in her 
power to set all things right again. 
At this point the Curate returned. he 
addressed her somewhat distantly, 


action | the second-“action; the third 
—action) 

Our friend Gratian, Eusebius, 
made no matter of conscience of this 
fibbing—did not hesitafe—wanted no 
“ dnetor dubitantaum”-*-as he told it 
to us. He gave, it is true, his limb a 
smarter tapping; but it was no twinge 
Of conscience that caused the move¬ 
ment of the stick, aud there i$ nothing 
of the Franciscan about oar friend. 
Did he my a word that was not per¬ 
fect truth? 

But what was the intention?—did 
he mean to deceive? Bat this is not a 
question to discuss with you. You 
will do more than acquit him. bo 
1 am answered, and silent. Gratian '» 
answer was tin-,. In his fabulous 
mood, he asked—“If you should see a 
lion, an open-mouthed lion of the 
veritable x<urp oBavrm breed, tra- 
\timing a wood, and he should accost 
you thaw, ‘ Pray, sir, did j ou chance 
to see a man I am looking after go 
tin* wa> v ’ would you point out his 
lulling place, bu» path of escape? 
or would you not, if jou knew he 
went to the right, direct the lion b> 
all means to continue liis pursuit on 
the left? Then, sir, which will your 
worshipful mobility prefer, to be the 
accessary to the immlei, or the pun- 
eipal in the deceit?” 

I must not omit to ti 11 you that a 
few dajs ago Gratian and the Ornate 
spent a pleasant day with the Bishop, 
who was not a little amused at their 
narration of the circumstances that 
produced tlfe singular parochial epis¬ 
tle, width his lordship had duly re¬ 
ceived. The Bishop’s hospitality is 
well seasoned with conversational 


wlu< h to her w'as a sign stronger than ease, aud perfect agraeabUity, and has 
familiarity, upon the power of whi<h besides that 
she gave him her hand of encouruyc- « Seu quid kwi vuu el*#wiius\ e out ” 

went. Gratian took care to leave which onr Catullus proposes to his 
well alone—let go her arm, and lean- triend Fabullue. The Bishop, a ripe 
lug upon the Clirate’s wished her good scholar, spoke much and critically of 
morning, with a gracious smile about Catullus, and laid most stress upon 
his insidious mouth, to which he put the extreme suavity of his measures, 
bis finger significantly as if Entreating especially In the “ Aciueu Septimius.” 
her silence upon the subject of their There ^ ere present two archdeacons 
convocation. I have told yon the and a very agreeable classical phy- 
pattieulara of this Interview", Euae- eidan, All had at one time or other, 
bius, as I could gather them from they acknowledged, translated H Vi- 
Gration’s narration; and he has a vatuus, mea*LeabUu atqtie arnemns.” 
way of acting what he says, as if The physician samite had only aatis- 
he had studied in that schwa where ffed himself with three Hoes, and yet 
the first requisite for au orator is— he thought their only merit was the 
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boiug line for Hoe. He repeated Fielding, who says it is an unjust 
both the original and his translation:— misrepresentation that “ physicians 

“•Solo* «cci<i«« «4 i*4rre powant: wo the fiends of death} 1 and in* 

MoWb, <jm«n mm*i vxwt biwvjtiux, stanoed the two physicians who, in 
Nox Mt p«p*tu^ uua ciomucuda. the case of the death of Captain 

“0UM die, bsrt *oon tbeir light Teuton, Bilfil, “ dismissed the corpse with * 

WMle w*, wUm wt bnef d»y » o’er, singlefee, batwereimttodtsfMtedwith 

Stop one long night to vote no mow.” ^ Bving oatteut." At parting, the 
The Curate, with the jealousy of a Bishop tow the Curate most kindly 
rival translator, objected to “suns by the hand, and iccommeoded mm 
<&*,” and thought “sanaref" would,be by all means to cultivate the ami* 
quite as well and a closer translation, ability of rerfaification 
Hie Physician assented The Bishop After this., Gratian and the Curate 
smiled, and said, “ suns die n was pro- had ranch business in hand, and we 
bably a professional lapsus. The l’hy- did not meet for some time Gratian 
aician replied, that such would be & stored a little in this affair of the 
very unprofessional lapsus; and Curate's, and with effect. We did 
Gratian quoted the passage from meet, however, and ltcoinwcnced the 

none cmuiiA-k. 

You new «ee ns again in the hmigary that, asked if there was any 
library—time, after tea. Gratian thing lately fiom C atullus. 
enjoys his easy-clutir, a small fire— AQumrs —Yes. lie is returned 

for it is not cold—just musk ally from Ids unprofitable travel, and } on 
whispers among the coals, comfort, seem to be m tint state of sensitive 
Orman says he has had a busy day qnhseence, to feel with lnm the plea- 
ot it, and, though not Wearied, is in snres ol homo lie is now at his own 
tint happy state of repose to enyiy villa, and thus welcomes, and ac- 
ie\t, and of excitement to en|oy knowledges the wel< ome offered him 
soujtl converse. and after a little pie- bj las beloved Sinmo 

Ml f RVlOVtM IJLMW t 4V 

My Sirtnio, thou the veiy gem and eye 
()t Mauds and peuiusulas, that he 
lu that two-fold dominion Neptune takes 
Of the salt sea and sweet translucent lake s 1 
Oh 1 with what joy 1 viMt theo again, 

Scarce ret believing, how, left fai behind, 

The tedious Thy man aud Bitliyman plain, 

1 see thee, Sirtmo, with this peaceful mind. * 

Oh, wimt a blessed thing is the sweet quiet. 

When the tired heaifc lajs dowu its load ot can*, 

And after foreign tod and sickening not, 

Weary And worn, to fuel at last we aie 
At mu* own home—-aud our own floor to tiead, 

And lie in peace on the loug-wwh’d-foi bed ’ 

This, tills alone, lepays all labours past. 

■ Hall to thee, lovely binnio 1 gladly take 
Thine own, own master home to thee at kv-t 
And all ye sportive waters of my lake, 

Laugh out yotir welcome to my <hcerful \oiee, 

And all that laughs at home, with ftio lejoice. 

Guatuk.—I well remember this Cun vie.—D on’t you think the 

singularly sweet, kind, affectionate acquMtmw Mo would be bettor 
address* B is the best version of rendered/* sink to rest?” I fancy the 
“ Home is home, be it ever so homely," Latin expresses the sinking dowu 
I know. Y-ou haw needlessly |epeat- the wearied lhnbs, orrather, whole 
«dcwn. Why not say, loved master? spa, into the soft and deep fclther bed, 
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Aqueutts. — I set it down so, bat 
altered it, thinking the “lie in peace” 
was in reality mote quiescent than any 
thing expressing an act—as sinking is 
a process in transitu —the result, lying 
in peace. It has often been translated, 
among others, by Leigh Hunt, and 
that prince of translators, Elton — 
though I flunk £ was not satisfied 
with his translation of the Sirmio— 
of the others £ do not remember a 
word. 

Co rate. —Leigh Hunt overdid liis 
work—there is more labour than case 
in the Krfe 

“ The loo«oned limbs o'er all the wished-fojr 
led.” 

Not simple enough for Catullus; 


neither is this—a rather affected Imo— 

* *, 

“ Laughs every dimple in the clufek of home.” 

Gxiatiak.—N o, that won’t do—it 
is a conceit. One would imagine it 
borrowed or translated • from some 
Italian poet. 

Aqi'ilitts.—T he “loosened limbs 
o’er all the wished-for bed,” strikes 
me as rather of the ludicrous, sad not 
unlike the description of himself by 
Berni in his fanciful palace, where ho 
ordered a bed, adjoining that of the 
French cook’s, which was to be large 
enough to swim in—“Come si fit ael 
mare.” » 

Gratia**. —Now then, Mr Curate, 
let us have your version. 


CtUAlK. 10 THE TEMNSl L \ O T S1RH10. 

All had to thee, delightful Sirmio! 

Of all peninsulas and Wes the gem, 

Which lake or sea in its bur breast doth show 
With either Neptune's nuns encircling them* 

What joy to find that Thynia, and that plain 
Bithyuian jjonc, and see thee safe again! 
Charming it is to lest from care and cumljer, 
When the mind tin own its burden, aud we oomo 
Weaiied with pains of foreign travel home, 

And in the bod so longed foi sink to slnmber. 
This pays loi all the toil, this quiet alto*— 

Jo\, tnj sweet Snmio, foi thv master’s sake, 
Make merry, fr<5lic wavelets of my lake— 

Laugh on me, all ye stoics of home-bred langbtor. 


(JKATrLv.—1 don’t like “ the mind 
t/.rou s its burden ” lays it down is 
belter—theieis more weariues* in it. 
You must alter that expression, oi 
wc see the mind like the “iniqnm 
mentis asoellus,” di opping back 
its ears, and throtrim / its not 
agreeable and easy-sitting lider 
Why not— 

“ When the mind lays its buidea down, to 
come *** 

But I see ou have both of you Iran 
lat< d away fiom tin* Latin the Lydia 
undo:. How (otues it so i w 
Aqvilii s.—The reasons given for 
the woid meaning Lydian stem to lie 
insufficient; because it is said ihe 
Benaeus resembles the Lydian rivcis 
Ilermus aud Factolus in having gold; 
or because the Benaeus was in the 
district of the Thusct, who came from 
the Lydians. I adopted a conjecture 
once thrown out—and I think it was 
by the most accomplished scholar, 


W. N Landor, that Lydia ! s the ad¬ 
jective of the word Ludtu<,—ludup 
unda , or Lydus undte, the same 
thing, for that hidin’* is, as the dic¬ 
tionary tells ns, “a L>dN, qui <i.mt 

< jitimi wilt stores.” 11 so, Lydur 
would mean the sport he, or “daue- 
injg waters of the lake.” 

Crnvrr.—I took this hint from 
AqniEns, though I* do uotiememher 
from whom the suggestion came. Y 
would venture from the last line— 

“ Ridute quidipud est donu c&chumorum—” 

*» 

a remark upon a passage, the eele- 
brated expression in the Promt thiub of 
TEschylus, tlwavyjadfiov yfXacriui. Homo 
cali it “countless dimples.” Now is it 
not possible Catullus may have 
thought of this, and as it were trans¬ 
lated it by qtddtfuid ett rachinnorum ( 
The question then would be, is it 
meant to speak to the ear or the eye ? 
Is it of sound or vision? 1 ant inclined 
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to think it is the sound, the com¬ 
municative daughter of the many 
waves. “ Dimple” is too little for the 
gigantic conception of Jfischylua, bat 
the laughter of the muftitudinoua 
ocean-waves is more after his genius. 
No one could translate c&ckmnw “ a 
dimpie*’> if, therefore, Catullus had 
in his mind the Greek passage, it 
shows Id's idea of the avqpdfwv ycko&fui, 
(xratiax .—1 have often admired 
how that can ho very beautiful which 
Is of uncertain meaning. Is it that 

cither construction conveys distinct 

* 



Curate,—M asting one or two, w» 
take tip Ms “ Bequest to hts friend 
CseoUius to come to him to Verona”— 


who, it seems, was a native of that 
place, and fellow townsman, as well 
as most dear friend of CatoUtis. » 

Aquiuos. — Both poets — both 
kind-hearted; in fact, “The two gen* 
tinmen of Verona.” 

Gkatiak. —Well, that U t-ayiag 
something for Latin poets, Lotus have 
your version, Curate. 1 


CCHUTE. * INVITATION lO C-BULICh. 

Papyrus, to Cmcilins tell 
(A touching hard, iuy friend as well) 
Thai to Verona he must come, 

♦ Where hi» Catullus is at home, 

And new -built Cornu’s v alK forsake. 
And that sweet shore of Laris Lake. 

A friend of mine and his has brought T 
To light some passages of thought, 
Which he must hear. N> if he v ill 
Be thriv ing anti improving dill. 

If is speed will swallow up the distance. 
Although with amorous xtl&tauce. 

And both arms clinging round hi* net k, 
That lovdv inaid his pi ogre** check, 
With lija, a thousand tinu« that say 
** Oh, do not, do not go away ' ” 

I mean tliat maid who, Fame—not I— 
Asserts for love of him would ‘die; 

For five consumes her heait and bond, 
Since first the opening lines she lead 
Of Cybelo the (»od’s gienf queen. 

Maid, Joarned as the Ntppliii rau-c, 

I cannot sympathy refuse • 

For not amiss (the booh I’ve seen) 
Begins the tide, ‘“The Mighty <ioeeu.” 


AQnurs.—I piotest against “so 
if he nill be thriving and improv¬ 
ing still.” That is the Ornate's in¬ 
terpolation. The tact is, he must 
have rhymed a pa&sage from his last 
sflbi mow; and it has somehow or other 
dipped into nit> Catullus. 


Ccinn:.— No authority * What, 
then, is meant by “ Quaiv si sapietV” 
Aiqiinns.—Simply, if lie would 
know the secret—the “cogitationes.” 

(Jraifw—T am inclined to agree 
with you. Now, Aquiliuu, we will 
listen to your version. 


Aqriuis. 

Hasten, papyrus! greet you well 
That fonder poet, my sweet Mead 
Costilla*—speedily I send. 

As speedily my message tell: 

That bo should for Verona make 
AU baste—and quit liis Larian Lake, 
And Novum Comum—tor I uould 
Borne certain thoughts he understood 
And purposes, that now posses* 

A friend of mine; and his no less. 



* V * 



And if As 
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$hrat Hn4 fco te»:'<tf €>HWte, 

Is dHtt of Dfe#f»wP the tale 

* Begun, <Bl, than ■she did labile 

The iMbig brea-flh of lew, whose heat ** 

Into her very* Bite doth eat. 

Tin' passion f can Veil exfeuse, 

FaV maid i mere team’d than the tenth muse, 
The Lesbian mald-*nor couldst tlten fail 
To find for lot p an aihple pteg, 

* In that So nolfiy open'd tale 
Of the great Goddess CYbcle. 


Z±*' i 

1$ 


CERATE. -*■ What’s all this 9 — the 
41 tenth muse> ” where is she In <the 
Latin? . 

Aquilius. — Sapphicd mum, Doc¬ 
tor. Tliat is Sappho, is it not ? and 
pray w as Sappho one of the nine 
innsob ? No; thou of course she w as 
the tenth — and -was not she “the 
Lesbian maid 9 ” 

Cirit\rE—Well, I admit it—3 on 
have viudii ated your muse fairlj, 
and I w ill not pronounce against her, 
though tempted b\ an apt quotation 
from the mouth of Bacchus, in the 
Fiogq of Aristophanes. 

“ Aimj trrff q MoV tj* OttSix.4 1 » to ' 

For } onr muse is cei tainly a Lesbian; 
but you have omitted “miNellas," 
which shows that the pa^iou was 
not returned. 

Graiian —J don't -.ee that ; foi 
she throws her aims about his neck. 
But neither of you liav e well sjioken 
the “millies euntem revoeet,” the 
calling him back after departure, and 
that is very good too. I see the note 
upon Sapphn d MubCt, speaks of a arioub 
interpretations to the passage; but 
adopts this — that the maiden lov mg 
Caciiius has more sense (is that 
doctior * I doubt) than Sapulio, who 
loved a youth too stupid ever to write 
a line; but this maid did not love 
till she had read the commencement of 
his poem, 1 don’t see the necessity 


for thinking the passion hopdcs D 
either, liecaiwc of the comparison 
with Sappho. Few ltornan maidens 
took the Lencadiau leap. 

C’r iris i —11 is \ e»3 odd, and might 
first appear a mark of then good 
manneis — that the Homans never 
mention “old maids.” 1 feat there 
wan another cause. 1 suppose the 
Omission may be accounted for b\ tin* 
state of society, whnti was* not 
facoiirabb to their existence at all; 
for when a man could put away ins 
wife at any moment, and fcft'auy 
plea,most women must ha\ e managed 
to get a husband for a long or a slant 
time. 

* Am illvh .—The only ancient old 
maids were the Fates aud Furies—of 
the lattu, the buideu of the song 
was— 

** Oil no, wo nt\u mention them. 

Then name* are ne\ui 1m. aid 1 " 

GitAiicv —Come back to jour 
duty ■ we kre wancle ring, and leading 
Catullus behlucL What arc we to 
have now ? ** 

Acjmius.—An attack upon one 
Egnntins, who, luting white teeth, 
took core to show them it pop all oc¬ 
casions. He was not, liow ever, cele¬ 
brated for bis tooth-IK)wder, lie is a 
fair mark for the wit of our author. 
The arrow of his satire was occasion¬ 
ally keen enough aud free to fly. 


Ilf JtONATlW. 


EgnatiuB’s teeth are very white, 
And therefore is he ever grinning: 
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Let placers ift the court «xci{e , 

AU hearts to weep—-from the beginning 
E’en to the .end Vo laughs, The. white 
The mother oa the foaecal Wer, 

Shods o’er her only eon the tear, 

Alone Ignatius aetjtpa to write* 

Then 0009 hi*,mouth from.e»r to ear; 

Where’er he la, whatever dojtng. 

He laughs ana grius. Tito ^ang In fact iq* 

A tasteless* foolish, «iUy practice, 

Egaatius, and well worth eschewing. 

Span* all this risible exertion, 

And wgie jon Roman or Tiburtian, 

Sabine, Lanuvian, fht EtrnScap, 

Or porcine Vmbrum with rare show 
Of tusks—Cftlaouiftr—order Tuscan; 

Or born the other side the To, "l 

(And my compatriot, therefore know*) > 

Where folk are civil Ned 1 trow, ) 

And wash their teeth vviih vvftter cleanly— 

Pure water such as loUc might quaff— 

I would entreat you still— don't laugh. 

You look so sillily, no meanly. 

As if you were but vvitted halt. 

Yd biiug but a tVltibeii.111, 

Holding the < nstom ot vour nation. 

I'sing that lotion < ailed Hesperian , * 

The 11101 e v^v giin, folk sav, forsooth, 

What pitv ’tis the v latest tooth 
Should have the foulest application ! 

(h UAH.,—I did not translate—and days to have their landed estate, 
oiu Uo't will thiuk one translation Horace ulwav- spunks of bis with 

quite enough delight ; so doe* Catullus* aswc havfo 

(In vn vs. —<»o tin then to the seen, o! hN rdimio. This farm was, 

next. What .new i to hive 5 it should seem, like II 01 ace’s among 

(’iit.vii. - Uis nddiess to his the Sabine I11IN. 
ftun Authors were hapjiy iu those 

to mv 1 vnw. 

Mv faun! which tlntee who wish to please 
Thv mnstei’s heart, Tiburtian call. 
lint tiny who tail thee Sabine, tbe,o 
Kesju 1 r his toolings not at all 
And wishing moje to tease and fret, 

Will wag» r thou art Sibine yet— 

Jlovv wt 11 it pleased me to retreat 
To thy suburban eouutrv-scnt; 

Wheie T sent summarily oil' 

That plagnv pulmonary eougli; 

Width, half deserved, mv srtmiaeh gave 
Just fom hint no more to crave 
Luxurious living. I had hoped 
With a good dinner to have toped 
At Sextiiih’ table; when he read 
A poisonous speech might strike one dead, 

All gall and venom, to refute 
One At tins in a certain suit. 

, Since when, a cold cough ant catarrh 
Against my battered frame made war; 

0L. IAI.—NO. COCT.XXX. 3 \ 





» Until I etunedn tbep;tQ settle, 

And cared it with repose aadaaettlo. 

So, now Pm well, I thank thee, fern! 

• And that I got so little harm, 

From such great fault. I may 1 be pardon'd 
If to this pitch my heart is harden'd: 

To pray, when Sextins reads again 
Things so abhorrVJ of gods and men, 

That that my cough and cold catarrh ' 

* “Not mine but Sextins’ health might mar— 

* Who never sends me invitation 
fiat for such wretched recitation. 


Graham.—A charitable wish this 
of our good Catullus! But these 
' heathens knew little of “do as you 
Would be done by.” One of the neatest 
.wishes of this kind is in a Greek epi¬ 
gram. I can’t remember word for 
word the Greek, so T give the trans¬ 
lations—“ Castor and Pollux, who 
dwell in beauteous Lacedemon, 1>y 
the sweet-flowing river Eurotas, if ever 
I wish evil to my Mend, may it light 
upon me; but if ever lie wishes evil 
to me, mav he have twice as much.” 

7 * u 


Aqttilius. — In a note on villm, I 
see the derivation of that word given, 
quasi vehiUa , because there the fruits 
of tho farm were carried; so that the 
original idea of a villa was quite, 
another thing from the modern sub¬ 
urban construction. Architects, when 
they call these suburban edifices 
villas, might as well remember how 
inappropriate is tho term. But here 
you have ray version of this address 
to his farm- • 


aj> Fr.vm M. 

My Farm, or Sabine or^fiburtiau, 
(What name I care not we confab in, 
Though they who hold me in aversion, 
Pevgist and wager you are Sabine,) 


In your suburban sweet recesses 
Of that vile cough 1 timely rid me, . 
Merited well, for those excesses 
My .stomach failed not to forbid me, 

When 1 with Sextius was convivial, 
Who feasting read me his invective, 
Vilest, ’gainst Attius his rival, 

All venom—and, alas! effective. 


For surely ’twas that poison seized me, 

A chill—a heat- u cough then shook me 
E’en to my vitals—-and so teazed me, 
That to thy bosom I betook me. 


Thanks, my good fann! my fault you pardon'd, 
And not revenged. We’ve much to settle 
On score of thanks : my chest you harden’d, 

And healed with basil-root and nettle. 

• 

But from henceforth, if I such vicious 
Invectives read, though Sextins pen ’em, 
Who hut invites me with malicious , 

Intent to Mil me with their veuom— 

If e’er I yield to his endeavour, 

Expose me to his Scrip infectious— 

I call down ague, cold, and fever, 

Oh! fall ye not on me,—but Sextins. * 



1847.] ffom ChttiWanee. 

Gratian.—I gee tlio next is that Aqotlics. — It caft scarcely be 
one which has been not unfrequently called a translation. The Latin un¬ 
translated and imitated. Is there sure is certainly here wry sweet and 
not one by Cowley,—if I remembfer, tender, 
much lengthened V 

DE ACME ET SKPllMlO. 

Septimius, to his bosom pressing 
His Acme, said, I love thee, Acme— 

AH my life-long will love thee, Acme' 

Nor day shall cotne to love # thee less in. * 

Or should it come, like teinmon lover, 

In such poor love 1 love tin <* only ; 

May Libyan lion dun disc over 
< >r torrid. Iudli's beast attack me. 

Wandering forlorn horn thee, and lonely 
On desert sin no ”— 
lie said Love, as before, 

Upon the left hand iptlv '-ncezod 
The omen showed that he was plea-ad 
To give his blesvng 

Then gentle Anne, softlv tinning 
Upon the breast ot her Scpthniiis, 

And unto nis hei hue npiaisiug. 

And looking in Iih eves so burning, 

As if inelmab with gazing ; 

With that hei lioh led month she kissed them. 

And s.ud, — l *Mv low, de.u, d»ai Vptnmiis 1 
Oh, let ih sen « mil master duh — 

Oiu matter Loae, as e >w caressing; 

For never yet hath Love so blessed them 
As now mj thoughts he blessoth ti uh, 

Even to nn heart ot hearts, SepHmius, 

The inmost coie *’ 

She said and, as betore, 

Love oil the letf hand apt]) sneezed. 

'Flu* mm n show ed that lie w as pleased 
To give his blessing 

Tliev lov t d— w 11e lov ed this sw eet begunimi. 

Omen d their tutim bright condition. 

Oder all Asia to Sept mints— 

Add "Britain—put m competition 
With Anno—wretehedlv abstemious 
Tlu\v’d t all lum of v our gifts, Ambition. 

Thu onlv prov nu e w ovth hit* w inning 
Is Acme- Anne’s faithful bosom 
Knows nought on earth hilt her Septimius. 

Ilipe w r as flu* fruit, as fair the blossom 
Of this then mutual love, and glowing; 

Aud all adnuied its freshness growing. 

Was nev ei pair so torn! and loving' 

And Venus’ self looked on approv ing. 

OritAii,.—An* )ou < orreet in v out G rati an.—T ace in the uote thaf 

translation a Love, as before ?” Is it the passage bears either construction, 
not that, as betore he sneezed on the There is also authoritv given; for 
left, now he sneezes on the right w hat to us is the left hand, to the 
hand,— Mm unfavourable — ts now gods is the right Now, Curate, &>r 
propitious V yomvAome and jseptimius. 



Soi flora Catulhanm £«Tone, 

Cuhatf,— 

OF SETT 1 MUS A>D ACME 

Acme to Scptimras’ teoast, 

Darling of hib Item t, was piest— 

“ Acme mine 1 ” then said the youth, 

“ If 1 lot e thee not m tmtli, 

If I shall not lot t th< e et ci 
As a lo\ei doated netei, 

Maj 1 in borne lonely place, 

Scotch (l bj lnd s oi Libya’s sun, 

Meet a lion's twiny fice 

All tiefenciless, one to one ’ — 

Lot c, t\lio he rtd it in his flight, 

Jo tin tiuth his witness hore, 

‘sneezing quiehl> to the n„lit— 

(lo the lift lu snei/ul be foil ) 

Acme then he l he ad u flu tint;, 

Kiss el he i stt et t > outli s e Inj iti e v es, 

II ith hei ios\ lips conneetnw 
Lool s tint ^listened with i<plies 
“ Ihus, nn Ine, mv Septmnlhis' 

Sute no Lost, oui unit mistei 
One s\ tim lot e flood s< em* to tin ill us, 

Tluohs it not m me the iastei — • 

Lote, who he aid it in his fh„ht 
To the tinlh Ins ttHne s bon, 

Sue </mg qmthl> to tin njif — 

(lo the left lit sffetztel Ik foie ) 

Hius with omens ill nnmj. 

Luh mil both m lot eel nidi 1 mg 
1 ' i Si ptinuus v ith lus \t me 
< uts not to wliosi lot nm fill 
Spus^Joit—t\e ilthj piotinet 
Oi both Butains pi it mil mh ill 
A-’mi f uf lit ill mil nnfi ipun 0 , 

Ones, ei ill s, i nj >t s iIIjImmii 
II ith her ele u Seiitnmus n i^nin^ 

Oh 1 tt'isctu eaithlj tuts me 
On itei to iivui s I 1 putuuin H > 

Blessed pm '—thus, without l e mho, 

Venus clmeest pits iltinnn 0 


Gi utvs—You line a httli mn 
not, ^ood Mistil Cuiaft, mil mn 
out of3evil lhpiungcouise too, 1 see 
— fu you don’t mean “pips nice’ lo 
lhjfhi to“ \cine ”—Isu the ne^t is, 
On \ppiouh of Spnug—with tint 
hi lutitulhni, “damsel ephelosielut 
tepons I wish to set how 3mi 
tumid lnve ti undated that Muslim*, 
md cool v 11 mth of (xprcssion— 
ilmost ,1 e onti ulie lion m te 1 ms — the 
"s tson when tu inhale the heavenly 
in tilth tie ehiU off — like hot tea 
thrown into t glisfl of spnng-cold 
watn, uid iliauk off immediately 
A.qi 1111 s —I gate it upm despan, 
and the Ciuato too has omittejp it 


Hific in twootlui pci'inps lUifnns- 
htable lines in this shoit pieet — 

“ 1 111 m i>* ]nti 1 (Lm ftut saf.ui, 

J un 1 iti -s u lu jcdi s vigesiutit 

\ftei two otliei little piuis, we e<11111 
to 1 lew lines to no less ipus nipt 
than Muetis lullins ( leuo, who hid 
piobtbl) in some t un 41 itmlously 
issistul the port with lus eloquence , 
ioi to Mie in form ft porta, was, pu- 
haps, pietty nmeli the same is m 
puma pmipi m It seems tlial 
“omnium pitionus” w ts a Palteung 
title on olhu oee isiems, and bj othu 
peisons bestowed upon Ciceto, .is 
w e 11 as by our pot t here One would 
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almost think the orator had served satire in disguise, and meaning the 
the poet an ill turn, and that this reverse ? After this, follows a tittle „ 
superlative praise was but irony; piece to his friend Cornelius Iicihihs 
for he not only calls Tullius the Calvns, with whom he had passed a 
most eloquent of men, but as mnch pleasant and too exciting day—but 
the best of patrons, as he, Catullus, let him tell his own story. Shall I 
is the worst of poets. This surely repeat? 
must he a mock humility. Is it a - 


AD l iqiNIUM. » 

My'dear Lieinius, yesterday 
We sported in our pleasant way; 

Tablets in hand—and at our leisure, 

In verse as various as the measure, 

. Scribbling between our wine and laughter. 

But when we parted, mark the after 
Vexation ;—conquered, and hard hit 
By you* all-overpowering wit, 

I could not eat—uor yet would Sleep 
llis softly-soothing fingers keep 
Upon my weary lids: all night 
1 toss’d, 1 turned from left to right 
Impatient for the morning light, 

That I might talk with you, and be 
Again in your society. 

But when my limbs, as "twore half dead, 

Were lying on my restless bed, 

1 made* these line?—which, my good friend, 

That you may know my pains, I send. 

Now, though so free, so bold to dare, 

So apt to scoff—good sir, beware 
Lest with tue eye of your disdain 
You view” these lines, mv vow, my pain. 

Beware, of Nemesis, beware t— 

For Vengeance, should I cry aloud— 

She hears—and puuishes the proud. 

(ihatian. — Those last Hues are that beautiful passage in his “ Carmen 
very grave: are they not too much so for Nuptiale.” 
the iutended plavof this mock anger? 

Let us have your version, Master “ Ut flos in septis secretus nucituv bortis.” 
Curate. 

CuitATK.—I am sure you think one 
version quite enough. 1 did not trans¬ 
late it; and believe we must now turn 
over many pages, nud then I have 
little more to offer. 

Ghatian. — fTnniing over the 
loaves of Catullus.) Here I sec is 

UT TLOS IN SEPTIS, &C. 

9 

As iu enclosure of chaste garden ground, 

The floweret grows—where nor unseemly tread 
Of flocks or ploughshares bruise its tender head— 

There soft airs soothe it with their gentle sound; 

Buns give it strength, and nurturing showers abound, 

And raise its tall stem from its Weltered bed; 

And many a youth ami maiden, passion-led, 

With longing eyes admiring walk around: 


Aqraaira.—Which did not escape 
the tasteful, though bold Ariosto, I 
have made a weak attempt to trans¬ 
late the passage; and as it stands in 
the middle of a long piece, I have 
taken it ont as a sonnet. I wij^read 
it:-*- 
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Pluck’d from the stem that its pure grace supplied, 

Nov youths nor maidens love it as before. 

■ So the saa ect maiden, in the queenly pride 
Of her chaste beauty, many hearts adore; 

But that her virgin charier laid aside, 

Who lov’d, who cherish’d, cherish, love no more. 

CritATE.—I remember Ariosto’s for my a ersiou. For once, borrowed 
translation—for translation it is; ami plumes,—and 1 shall not be the worse 
though you know it, I will repeat it, bird—though birds of richer plumage 
and, by Gratian’s favour, let it pas* have no song. 

“ La vergiuella e simile’alla msa, 

Chin l>el giardin sit la nativa spina, 

Mentre sola, e sienra si ripos.i, 

No gregge, ne pastor sole avvieina ; 

L’anra souac, e l’alba nigidosa 
L’aeqna,la terra al suo favor s’inclt »: 

Gicnani \ghi, c doune innamorate, • 

Amano averne e seni, e tempre ornate. 

3 Wa non si tosto dal matemo stelo, 

Remossa Aiene, e dal suo cc'ppo venle, 

Che, quanto avea elagli uornini, e dal (ielo. 

Favor, gram, ebellezza, tutto perde.’’ 

Gkaiiax. — Let us examine the al- “ the dewy mom: ” then, expanding to 
terations made by one genius, in trans- the glory of the full reverence ot in¬ 
ferring to bis oun language the ideas tm-e to this emblem ot purity, be 
of another genius ot another country, makes all bend and bow before it, as 
Catullus sajs “the floweiet,”— Jim- hefolv the a oiy queen of the earth. 
tulys: Ariosto p,irticularises the rose, lieu* lie sm passes his original. Then 
— the bd gianlin , “the beautiful lie gives 3ou the object ol the wishes 
garden,” stands lor uptis in hoitis, the of the youths and maidens, the multi 
enclosed. Then he lia& go’en the idea puni inultce opletrertr puellcp. They 
of 8 f<ntnt>, which is certainly “sopa- desire to place 1 it in their bosoms or 
rated,”“setapart,”bytbewordsso/w c round then temples: and is not the 
strum, “alone and sate”—is it so good? lov bigness of the a paths and maidens 
but lie giA es that a grnw. a beauty, a gooil addition ? The t/ivi uni raghi 
the original perhaps has not, ripot<a r domie innamorate. Both are adini- 
—the flow eret enjoys its secret repose, ruble—but I incline to Ariosto. 

The cutting doAvn the Hon er bj the Aqi runs.—And do you think the 

plough was unnecessary, after telling Latin poet tlu* euiginal > Yon forget 
us of the enclosure; avc scarcely like how little originality the Latin authors 
to be brought suddenly into the can claim. 'Hiis of Catullus is a 
ploughed field. lien* Ario&to is better translation—a free one, it is true—ol 
—“ nor slicphcul nor flock come near perhaps a,still mow 1 beautiful passage ill 
it.” That enough confirms the idea Euripides. Reach the liook: you will 
of its being fenced off, and they Avan- find it in that very singular play the 
dor i# their idleness, or, but for the Ilippolytus, Ay, here it is. lie 
feuce, might liaAC reached it; the offers the garland to the virgin goddess 
plough and the team are a heaAy Artemis—(line 711 ) 
apparatus, and Avonlel be a most un¬ 
expected intrusion,—so 1 like the '*i« Tfcii t/mtm cufaw ij mejew 
Italian Iutc better. Then, su la KuuSvtt, 2> >, 

natira spina is good : you see the 'r*P tin fa* 

beautiful mature on its native stem Out' *« ixx’ k»nt*™ 
or thorn. Thi*n for tlie enumeration xu/xS/ 

ol the ah s, the sun, nnd the shower, a Hut M xymCu infant, 

the It aliau, in his beautiful language, "o w a> *’ IV Tfl 

eoltens the a cry air, and gives it a t, «;*,%«, U rk ,r*,f 
sweetness l am a pave, and ushers in T«5« f i t nr«r*mi xttxolrt, 5 ’ ti 
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“I bring thee, O mistress, this ing and watering thegardto, orrather 
■woven crown, beautifully made tip of these especial flowers, with the river* 
flowers of the pore untouched meadow dews. 

—whore never shepherd thinks it Curate. —How far more pure is 

fitting to feed his flocjt, nor the the sentiment, and more quiet the 
sickle comes; but the l*ee ever passe*, imagery, in the Greek! The Greeks 
over the pure meadow breathing of were the great originators of glorious 
spring, and modesty waters it as a thought and beautiful diction, 
garden with the river-dews. To them Gkatjax.—L et us now to Catullus, 

who have, untaught, in their nature What have we next ? 
the gift of chastity, to these only it is Aqrrurs.—Here is a tender little 

at all times an alloAvod sanctity to cut piece, to his friend Ortalus. I see it 
these flow civ, but not to the evil- has an omission: this edition does not 
minded."’ sftpply it; 1 oidy take what I see. It 

You cannot doubt that the passage seems Ortalus had requested him to 
in Catullus is’ taken from the Greek— M*nd him his translation from Callima* 
which is of a higher sentiment in the thus, the “ Coma Berenices,” which 
conclusion, and i- emiohed beyond the for some time, through grief for the 
Latin by the bee, and abo\ e all by death of his brother, lie liad failed to 
the personification of Modesty tend- do. He now scuds the poem. 

0 An OKI u ljU 

Though cave, that unto me sore grief hath brought, 

Calls me from < oinerse with the sacred Nine, 

Nor/‘an my heart incline 
To bring to any eud inspired thought;— 

(Foi now the wave of the Loth ran lake, 

I low i event hath it bathed in Death dark a ale 
A brother’, feet so pel" ; 

And 1 can only souw toi Li. sake. 

The Trojan 1 iml on the Itho lean shove 
Hath hidden him for ewer from these eye-.,— 

Ami I with glad surprise, 

And In ot hoi’s Ioa'c, shall welcome thee no move. 

Loved piore than life, dear brother! AAliat can I 
lint lo\e thee still, and mourn for thee full long 
In a (unereal song. 

In seciet to assuage iny grit f thereby? ♦ 

A- amid many boughs all leaf-array "d 
The Daulian bud, the nightingale, out-pour, d, 

\\ lien Itys she* deplored, 

Her mellow sorrow s in the thickest shade ) 

Yet, Ortalus, ’mid tears that Hoav so fast, 

'Ibc work of your Battiadcs 1 send, 

Lest you should deem, dear friend, 

Your wishes to the winds are idly cast, 

Aud from my miud esc ifficd, all unaw are, 

A.s falls the fruit, Ioa e’s furtive gill, unhid, 

In a irgin boaom bid, 

Wlnm she, forgetful of its lying thery. 

Would suddenly arises and ran to greet 
The coming of her mother, from her vest 
And her hoav loosen'd breast. 

The sbiuncjjesa apple rolls befoi e her feet. 

And site, poor maid! abtislu d, and in the bush 
Of shame, before her mother cannot speak, 

Wliile all her virgin check 
Betravs her see vet in the conscious blush. 
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CtKMS.'^U ie very tender—the it is too general to allow of such a 


last image is delicately beautiful. I 
did not translate it. 

Gratian. —Pretty as the passage 
of the maiden's disaster in dropping 
the lover's gift—and that, too, be it 
observed, in the hurry of her tender¬ 
ness, winch increases the beauty, or 
rather accomplishes it—jet is it not 
abrupt in a piece where there is tho 
expression of so much giief ? Catullus 
was an affectionate man, moio espe¬ 
cially affectionate brother; ou other 
occasions, if I remember lightly, lie 
deplores this brothel’s loss. Now, 
Master Cuiate, what do jou oflerus? 

vJuraie. —Not now a verse tiaus- 
lation, but an obsm ation on a little 
piece of miller), in which Catullus 
quizzes one Arrius for his aspirating; 
and, I mean it not «is a pun, exaspe- 
4 rating, though it should seem that his 
friends weie not a little exaspciated 
at his bad pronunciation. Do wc 
inherit from the Romans this, our 
(Cockneyism, 1 was going to sa), but 


limit,)rulgarityof spe^sh? “Where,” 
says Catullus, u Arrius meant to say 
commoda, he uttered it as c&ommoda, 
and /dnsidias for insidias, and never 
thought he*spoke remarkably well 
unless he laid great stress upon the 
aspirate, calling it with emphasis 
/dnsidias. I believe liis mother, his 
uncle, his maternal grandfather and 
grandmother all spoke in the some 
way. When the man went into 
Syria, all ears had a little rest, and 
heal'd those w ords pronounced without 
this emphatic aspirate, and 1 »egan to 
cnteifain no feais lespedting the use 
of the words; when on a sudden they 
heai—that alter Airius. had gone thi¬ 
ther, the Ionian seas were no longer 
Ionian, but Ilioman.” This is curious. 
As the Romans had possession hcie 
more than four hundredfcyears, did 
they lea\e u» this legacy? 

Aqimis.—I will, then, give you 
\ei siom? of the tw clinch immediately 
follow. 


I)K A MORE bllO. 

f I love and hate. You ask me how ’tis so. 

Small is the icason w hi< h I have to show . m 

I feel it to my cost— ’tis all I know.” 

Then follows a compliment, by comparison, to his Lesbia. 

Di QX l\riA LT LESI11V 

Many think Quiutia beautiful she’s tall, 

And fair,*nd straight. 1 know, 1 giant it aU, 

When each paituulai beauty 1 recall; 

But I deny 1 —when these are uucombined 
* n* TofermU. whole of beauty—and 1 find 
1 So laige a person with so small a mind. 

Bat Lcsbia’s perfect pow>n Is all 60ul, 

Compact in beauty—as if grace she stole 

From all the rest, and mad'' herself one perfect whole. 

CmtAia.—This is compliment alter: for he loves her in their greatest 

enough as far as comparison goes— quaireis. 
but he pays her a much greater shortly 

or LESBIA. 

“ Lesbia ml diut semper male.’V 

Lesbia’s«always speaking ill 
Of mo—her tongue is never still: 

Yet may 1 die, but ’gainst her will, 

She loves me, spite of her detraction. 

Why think I boI Because I bladte 
•Her ways, abuse her just the same: 

Yet howsoe’er I name her name, 

1 still love Lesbia to disti action. 
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Gkatjaw.—P erhaps the constancy Catullus. Now then, Aqulliui, 
was more to the credit of Lesbia than Aquiuus.— * 

* * 

OB LKSJII'A. 

Lesbia speakcth ill of me # 

Ever—nought it moves me: 

Sav she what she w ill of me, , 

Yet 1 know she loves me. 

Why? Because in words of hate, 

1 am far before her; 

Yet no jot of love abate, 

Bather 1 adoie her. 

Curate. —I don’t like “lam far be- Aqnnars.—Easily mended—thus 

fore her.” We say, “ l am not behind” *thc»n,— 
in hate or love—1 doubt “before.” 

Why ? Because in words of hate, » ' 

I go far beyond her, 

41 Yet up jot oi love abate— 

But still glow the louder. 

Guatiak.—P robatum e«*t. 

AquiLftos.—The Curate is too • Curate.—T rue. Here is my Vew 
quick upon me. We must go back : sion Not being a happy subject, I 
he has left out “ De Imjouatautia passed over it. k 

Feminei Auioiia.” 

OF woman's INCONSTANCY. 

My pretty she will none but me 
For husband, though were Jove her wooer. , 

. So tells she me but w hat a she 

Say s to her lov er and i ui micr, 

Might well be wnttou on the wind, 

Or stream that leaves uO track behind. 

Aqmuuc —1 ol ijec t to “pa etty that multa here is a w ord of contempt, 
she,” lor mtthtr. I think, however, 1 make it out thus. 

JDK ISCONblAMlA SBMtNBI AMClWtN. 

She says—the woman sajs—she none would wed 
But me, though Jove came suitoi to Inw bed; 

She savs—but, ohl what vvoiuau sajs—so lair, m * 

And smooth to doting man, is w at on air, * 

And on the running stream that changeth every where. 

Aquimus.—W e have seen much of been a good hater. The follow ing is. 
om tiiend Catullus as a loving poet, no bad specimen of his powers in this 
ictus end by showing him to nave line.— 

* IN COMINIL’M. * 

• If you, Cominins, old, defiled 

With every vice, •ontemn’d, and hoary, 

From your vile life were once exiled, 

Your carcass beasts would mar—grim, wild. 

Vultures that tongue, defamatory 
Of all the gentle, good, and mild; 

And with those eyes, that ail detest, 

Pluck’d from tnelr hateful soeketsgory, 

Crows cram their maws, or feed their nest, 

And hungry wolves devour the rest! 

It was now time, Eusebius, to eon- Before separating, we reminded Gra~ 
clude for the night, and, indeed, to put then that ho was the arbiter, and must 
our Catullus upon his rihelf again, maks his award. “ 1 remember well, 
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said be; “ and you, Aqniliua, made, this occasion, to appease tfie manes of 
*1 think, this my baculus the staff of the Latin poet in his anger at yonr 
office.* A good umpire might, not bad translations. Bnt for yourselves, 
very improperly, give the stick to you I have still something to award. My 
both, breaking^ equally, “secundum pig has two checks—there is one for 
artem baetdinam.” But it is a good, each, and you shall have theni put 
useful staff to me ; we have had some before you at breakfast to-morrow 
rubs together, and I won’t part with morning;. and thus, I think, you will 
it. True, it has not unfrequently agree with me that I have duly 
rubbed my pigs’ backs, and shall again, countenanced yon both. And I hope 
But the pig Aquilius has made his my pig will have both sharpened your 
acquaintance with, has grunted out appetites and your wit, ‘ sus Miner- 
all his happy days; and, to do him vam.’ Good-night 1 
all honour, I have sacrificed him upon* 'To-morrow to fresh fields and turnips new. ' “ 

POSTSCRIPT. 


I bore send yon, Eusebius, the 
last-of our Hone Catulliame, which 
has been lying by a week or more. 
This little delay enables me to 
windup the Curate’s affair to your 
satisfaction. Our friend Gratian 
gave verbally the Bishop’s reply to 
Mathew MitUns, who, seeing himself 
deserted by his principal witness and 
informer, Prateapacc, was not sony 
to veer round with the weather-cock, 
and was obsequiously civil. It was 
characteristic of our friend Gratian, 
that he should settle it as he did with 
that huckster. Going through, as it 
is called, the main street, I saw him 
•engaged with Miifins, in his shop, and 
went in. He was talking somewhat fa¬ 
miliarly with the man—of all subjects, 
eh what do you suppose V—on fishing. 
Gratian had been a great ..fisherman 
in his day, as his rheumatic pains can 
r now testify.- As he afterwards told me, 
fearing he might have given the 
Bishop’s message rather sharply, and 
net liking to pain the man, he turned 
off the subject, and talked of fishing, 
to which hfknowMiffins was addicted; 
*pnd so it ended by Gratian’s obtaining 
Ins good-will for ever, for he sent him 
some choice hackles. Prateapace and 
Gadabout hayo. returned to the church, 
whereupou the Rev. the cow-doctor 
has stirred up the wrath of the chapel 
by a very strong discourse uponjback- 
sliding. A poor woman spoke of it 
as very affecting; adding, “Some loves 
‘sons of consolation,’ but I loves ‘sons 
of thunder.”’. Doubtless there was 
Ughtningtoo; andthereisof that vivid 
which bewilders and leaves til 
darker than before. The Curate has 
* frond bouquets-in the vastly and the 


desk, and has been in danger of be¬ 
coming “ a popular.% 

A subscription has actually been 
set on foot, by Nicholas Sandwell, at 
the instigation, it is .said, of certain 
ladies, and even encouraged by Mif- 
fins, to purchase a coffee-pot and 
tea-spoorife fur the Curate; bnt an 
event a few days ago has put an end 
to the affair, and given rather a new 
turn to tin; parochial feelings. This 
event«is of such moment, that, 1 ought, 
perhaps, to have told you of it at first 
—but I should have spoiled my ro¬ 
mance, my novel—and what is any 
writing without a tale in it worth now- 
a-days? The Curate, then, is actually 
married—even since the termination 
of the flora: Catulliana 1 . 

Miss Lydia, (“alas, false man! ’* sigh¬ 
ed some one,) of the family at Ashford, 
is the happy bride. The Curate had 
unexpectedly come into a very decent 
independence; and is, and will be for 
ever after, according to the usual re¬ 
ceipt, happy. 

yince this event, the bouquets have 
ceased to be Inid in the vestry and the 
desk. Lydia Prateapace has been 
heard to say she should not wonder if 
all was true after all, and affects to 
be glad, for propriety’s sake, that 
tbev are married. Gadabout runs 
every where repeating what Prate¬ 
apace said; and Brazcnstare looks 
audacious indifference, and once stared 
in the Curate’s free and asked him how 
many Misses Lydia there might be of 
his acquaintance. My dear Eusebius, 

“ So goes the world, and such the Flay of Life. 
Tips loves to make? and t'other mewls -a 
strife; 

Old fools write Thymes—the Curate takes a 
wife,” ‘ 

Yours ever, Aquimits. 
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Rarely, in these days of pro- 
ftise and unscrupulous scribbling, 
do M'c dud an author giving the 
essence, not a dilution, of liis wit, 
learning, and imagination, dispensing 
his mental stores with frugal caution, 
instead of lavishing them with reckless 
prodigality. Such a one, when met 
with, should be made much of, as a 
model for sinners in a contrary sense, 
and as a bird of precious plumage. 
Of that feather is Monsieur Prosper 
Merimee. He jflays with literatnrc, 
rather than professes it; it is his re¬ 
creation. net his trade; at long intor- 
s ate and lor a brief space, lie turns 
from more serious pursuits to coquet 
with the Muse, not frankly to embrace 
her. Willing though she b£, he Mill 
not take her for a lawful spouse ami 
constant companion, but courts her 
pai amours. The offspring of these 
moments of dalliance an' buxom and 
debonair, of \ urious but comely aspect, 
lu two-and-twenty years he ha«» 
written le^s than the average annual 
produce of many of his literary coun¬ 
trymen. Jn several paths of litera¬ 
ture, he has essayed hi« steps 
and made good a looting; in not 
one has he continuously person ered, 
but, although cheered b\ applanse, 
lias qnickly .strnek into another track, 
which, in its turn, has been capri- 
< iously deserted. Ills “ Studies of Ro¬ 
man history ” give him an honourable 
claim to tin* title of historian; his 
* ‘ N otes of Arehamlogical ltnuibles ” are 
greatly esteemed; he has written 
plays; and liis prose fictions, Whether 
middle-age romance or novel of 
modem society, rank with the lg>st 
of tlieir class. He began his career 
with a mystification. His first 
work greatly puczled the critics. It 
professed to bo a translation of certain 
comedies, written by a Spanish actress, 
whose fictitious biography was pre¬ 
fixed and signed by Joseph I/Estranga, 
officer in the Swiss regigieut of 
Wattevxlle. This imaginary jierson- 
agehad made acquaintance with Clara 
Garnil in garrison at Gibraltar. 
Nothing was neglected that might per¬ 


fect the delusion and give success to 
the cheat; fragments of old Spanish 
authors were prefixed to eaeli play, 
showing familiarity with the literature 
of tho eouutry; the style, tone, and 
allusions were thoroughly'Spanish; 
and, through the French dress, tlia 
Castilian idiom seemed here and there 
to peep lorth, confirming the notion 
of a translation. Clara was an An¬ 
dalusian, half gipsy, half Moor, skilled 
iu guitars and castanets, saynetes and 
boleros. L’Estrange makes her nar¬ 
rate her own origin. 

*“ I w as born,’ she told us, * under 
aa orange-tn'e, by the roadside, not • 
far from Mobil, in the kingdom of 
G rauada. My moth er was a tbrtnno- 
teller, and I followed her, or was 
carried ou her back, till the age of 
five years. Then she took me to the 
fnnw* of a canon of Granada, the 
licentiate Gil Vargas, who received us 
with every sign of joy. Salute your* 
•mole, said my mother. I saluted 
him. She embraced me, and departed. 

I have never seen her since.’ And to 
stop our questions, Doha Clara took 
her guitar and sang the gipsy song, 

< 'uando me pat to mi madre, la gitnnn .” 

Riograjvhy and comedies were so 
'skilfully got up, the deception wa« so 
well combined, that the reviewers 
were put entirely on a wrong scent. 
Two years later, M. Merimee wan 
guilty of another hurrniess liter¬ 
ary swindle, entitled La Gussla, a 
selection of illvrian poems, said to be 
collected in llosuia, Dalmatia, drc., 
but whose real origin could be traced * 
no further than to his own imagination. 
Although the name was a manifest 
anagram of Gaznl, the public were 
gulled. The deceit was first unmasked 
in Germany, we believe, by Goethe, 
to whojn the secret had been be¬ 
trayed. Thencefornard the young 
author was content to publish under his* 
own name works of which he certainly 
bad no reason to be ashamed. Gne 
of the earliest of these was, “ La Jac¬ 
querie”—a sort of tong melodrama, or 
series of scenes, illustrating feudal 
aggressions and cruelties In Erato*, 
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the Oompqucnt peasant revolts 
*of the f<yor^iu|h centm^- It shows 
much,historical research*and care In 
collection of materials, is rich in refe¬ 
rences to the barbarous customs and 
strange maimers of the times, and, 
like the “ Chronicle of Charles IX.,” 
another historical work of M. M6i- 
mc-e’s, has, we suspect, been found 
very useful by more recent fabricators 
of romances. 

Educated for tbe bar, lmt not prat * 
Using liis profession, M. Moriinee was 
One of the rising men of talent whom 1 
the July resolution pushed tor ward. 
After being rhej eft cabinet of the 
Minister of the Interior, Count 
d’Argout, he held ‘.evernl appoint- 
ments under government, amongst 
others, that ot Inspector of Historical 
Monuments, an oflito he still lctains. 
An 1841 he was elected to a chair in tit" 
Trench Academy, vacant by the death 
of the accomplished Charles Nodier. 
He has busied hiniodi much with ar¬ 
chaeological researches, and the pub¬ 
lished results of liihtrav els in tlic west of 
Trance, Provence, Corsica, tSrc , arc 
most ieanied and valuable. In the in¬ 
tervals of his antiquarian investigations 
and administrative labours, he has 
thrown off a number ot tales and 
sketches, most of which lost saw the 
light in leading French periodicals, 
and have since been collected and re¬ 
published. They are all remarkable 
/or grace of style and tact in manage¬ 
ment of subject. One of tli6 long¬ 
est, “Colombo,” a tale of Corsican 
life, is better known in England than its 
author’s name. It has been translated 
with accuracy and spirit, and lately 
has been further brought before the 
public, on the boards ot a minor thea¬ 
tre, distorted into a very indifferent 
melodrama. The Corsican Veudctta 
lias been taken as the basis of mme 
than one romantic story, but, handled 
by M. M&imce, it has acquired new 
aud fascinating interest; and he has en¬ 
riched his little romance with a profu¬ 
sion of those small traits andarjistical 
touches which exhibit the character 
and peculiarities of a people better 
than folios of dry description. “ La 
Double Meprise,” another of his longer 
tales, is a dever novelette of 1’arisran 
life. According to English notions 
its subject is slippery, its main ind- 
uent, and some of its minor details, 
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improbable and unpleasant, although 
so nearly managed that one is Iqss 
startled when reading them than 
shocked on after-reflection. It cer¬ 
tainly requires skilful management 
to grv e an air of probability to such 
a scene as is detailed in chapter 
five. A French gentleman , a man of 
fortune and family, mixing in 'good 
society, is anxious for an appointment 
at court, and to obtaiu it lie reckons 
much on the influence and good word of 

a certain Duke of H-, 'There is a 

benefit night at the Opera, and the 
young wife of the aspirant to court 
honours has a box. Between tbe acts 
her husband, who has unwillingly 
accompanied her, rambles about the 
house, and discovers the Duke in an 
inconvenient corner, where he can sco 
nothing. His grace is not alone, bnt 
in the society of his kept-mistress. 
To propitiate his patron, the unscru¬ 
pulous husband introduces him and 
his comjAnion into the box of his uu- 
susper ting w ife! The sequel may be 
imagined, the stare and titter of 
aeqaiutanees, tire supercilious grati¬ 
tude of the Duke, the astonishment of 
the lady at the singular tone of the 
pietty and elegantly dressed woman 
with whom she is thus nue\|>eetedly 
brought iu contact, and whose want 
of usagi bespeaks, as she imagines, 
tbe newly arrived provincial. All 
this, which might pass muster in a 
novel depicting tire maimers and 
morals of the llegeticy, is rather 
violent in one of our day; but yet, so 
clev criy arc the angles of improbability 
draped arid softened down, the reader 
peiseveres. The plot is very slight; 
the tale scarcely depends on it, but is 
what the French call a tableau de 
me irs, with less pretensions to the 
regular progress and catastrophe of a 
novel, than to be a mirror of every¬ 
day scenes and actors on the bustling 
stage of Faris life. The characters 
are well drawn, the dialogues witty 
aud dramatic, the book abounds in 
sly hits and smart satire; but its bitter¬ 
ness of tone injured its popularity, and, 
unlike its author's other tales, it met 
little success. The opening chapter 
is a picture of a lively Parisian 
menage , dbeh as many doubtless exist; 
a striking example of a mariage de 
contmance, or nUfi-match. 

“ Six years had elapsed since the 
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marriage of Julio de Cfaaverny, add 
five years and six months, or there¬ 
abouts, since she had discovered that 
it was impossible for her to love her 
husband, and very difficult to esteem 
him. lie was not a bad man, neither 
could he be called stupid, nor even silly; 
she had once thought him agreeable; 
now she found him intolerably weari¬ 
some. To her every thing about him 
was repulsive and unpleasant, ilis 
most trifling actions, his way of eat¬ 
ing, of taking coffee, of talking, gave 
her umbrage and irritated her nerv e$. 
Except at table, the pair scarcely saw 
or "poke to each other; but they dined 
together several times a-week, and 
that sufficed to keep up the -ort of 
hatred Julie entertained towards her 
hmhaud. 

“ As to Chavemy, he was rather a 
handsome man, a little too corpulent 
for liis time of life, with a fresh com¬ 
plexion. full-blooded, and by no means 
subject to those vague uneasinesses 
which sometimes torment persons of 
more Intel lecfual organisation. Piouslv 
convimed that his wife’s sentiments 
towards him were those of fender 
friendship, the conviction caused him 
neither pleasure nor pain. Had he 
known Julie's feelings to he of an op¬ 
posite nature, it would have made 
little ditfeienop to his happiness. Ho 
had served several vc.irs in a eav- 
alrv regiment, when he inherited a 
considerable fortune, became disgusted 
with ganison life, resigned his com¬ 
mission, and took a wile. It seems 
difficult to explain the marriage of 
two persons w ho had not an idea in 
common On the one hand, a number 
of those officious friends and relations, 
who, as Phrosim* bays, would mam 
the republic of Venice to the Grand 
Turk, bad take* much pains to arrange 
it: on the other, (‘tmteroy was of good 
family; before ins mairinge be w as not 
too flat; he was gay and eiioerftd, and 
What is called a good fOfow. Julie 
was glad to sec him at' her mother’s 
house, because he made her langh 
with anecdotes of his regiment, droll 
enough, if not always in the best taste. 
She found him amiable, because he 
danced w 3th her at every .ball, and 
was always roody with excellent 
reasons to persuade her mother to 
remain late at theatre or party, or at 
the Biots de Boulogne. Finally, she 


thought him a hpro, because fcf had 
Jfosgfit two or three creditable duels. * 
But what, completed" his tridmph, 
was the description of a certain car¬ 
riage, to be built after a plan of his 
own, and in which he was to drive 
Julie, as soon as she consented to be¬ 
come Madame de Chavemy. 

“ A few months of married lift 4 , and 
Chavcmy’s good qualities had lost 
much of their lnerit. Ho no longer 
danced w ith his wife—that of course. 
Ills funny stories had long been 
thrice told. He eomplained that balls 
lasted too late; at the theatre he 
yawned; the custom of dressing for 
the evening lie found an insufferable 
bore. Laziness was his bane; had 
he endeavoured to please, perhaps he 
would have succeeded, but the least 
exertion or lestraint was tortntc to 
him, as to most fat persons. Hat 
found It irksome to go into society, 
because there the manner of one’s , 
m option depends on the efforts one 
makes to please. A rnde joviality 
suited him better than refined amuse¬ 
ments ; to distinguish himself amongst > 
person** of a similar taste to his own, 
he had oulv to talk and laugh loudeff 
than his companions—and that Ucdid 
without trouble, for his lungs wo# 
lemmk.ibly vigorous. He also prided 
himself on" drinking more clutnipagne" 
than must men could support, and on , 
leaping his horse over a four-foot wall 
in transporting style. To these vari* 0 
ons accomplishments he was indebted 
for the friendship and esteem of the 
indefinable elahS of beings known as 
‘young men,’ who swam upon onr 
houhvards tow aids eight hi the even¬ 
ing. Shooting parties, countiy excur¬ 
sions, races, bachelors’ dinners and 
suppers, were liis favourite pastimes. 
Twenty timet- a-dayhe declared him-* 
self the happiest of mortals; and when 
Julie heard the declaration, She cast 
her eyes to heaven, and her little 
mouth assumed an expression of in¬ 
describable contempt.” 

Wo* turn to another of M. Mdri- 
m<*e‘» books, in our opi.iion Ida best, 
an historical romance, entitled 15T2, 
a “Chroniele of the Keign of ChMfes 
the Ninth.” ‘‘In history,” aa^a 
the author in his preface, M I wo 
only for the anecdotes, * and prefer 
those in which I fancy I discover a 
time picture of the manners and char- 
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actera of a particular period. This is 
not a very elevated taste; but I own, 
to laty shame, that 1 would willingly 
igive the whole of Thucydides for an 
authentic memoir of Aspasia, or of 
one of Pericles’ hlaves. Memoirs, the 
finmUiar gossip of an author with his 
reader, alone supply those individual 
portraits that amuse and interest 
me. It is not from Mezerai, but 
from Moutlue, Brantomo, D’Aubigne, 
Tavannes, La None, &c., that one 
forms a just idea of tho French of the 
Sixteenth century. Fiom the style 
of those contemporary authors, we 
leant as much as from the substanee 
of their narratives. In 1/Estoile, for 
instance, 1 read the following concise 
note. 1 The deraoiescilc tie Chateau- 
aeuf, oue of the kiug’b mignonnet,, 
beforq lie went to Poland, hating 
^espoused, pat auuwtcttn , the Floi en¬ 
tice Antinotri, officer of the galleys 
at Marseilles, and detoc ting him in an 
intrigue, slew him stoutly with her 
own hand.’ By the help of this anec¬ 
dote, and of similar ones, which 
abound in Brautome, I make np a 
character in my head, and resuscitate 
a lady of Henry the Third’s court.'1 
The “ Chronicle” is the result ot much 
Heading and combination ot the kind 
here referred to; and SI Mdriraee has 
even boon accused of adhering too 
„ closely to reality, to the detriment ol 
the poetical character of his romance 
, «a0e does not- mako his heroes and 
heroines sufficiently perfect, 'or his 
villains sufficiently atrocious, to suit 
the palate of some critics, but depicts 
them as lie finds evidence of tlieii 
having existed—their \irtues obscured 
by the toarse manners and loose mo¬ 
rality, their crimes palliated by the 
religions antipathies and stormy 
political passions of a semi-civilit>ed 
use. lie declines judging the men 
of tho sixteenth century according 
to tho ideas of the nineteenth. 
And, with regard to minor matters, 
he does not, like some of his con¬ 
temporaries, place in tho mquth of 
a Hugneuot leader, or a (iuisarde 
countess, the tame and dainty phrase 
appropriate enough in that of an 
equerry, or lady of the bed-chamber 
at the court of the Citizen King. 
Eschewing conventionality, and fol¬ 
lowing his own judgment, and the 
guidance of the old chroniclers, in 


whose quaint records ho deligSis, he 
has written one of the host existing 
French historical romances. 

It would have been easy for a Jess 
aide writer than M. MtSrimde to have 
extended the “ Chroaique” to thrice 
its present length. It is not a 
complete romance, but a desultory 
sketch of tho events and manners of 
the time, with a few imaginary per¬ 
sonages introduced. Novel readers 
who require a regular denoument will 
be disappointed at its conclusion. 
There is not evon a liint of a wedding 
from the first page to the last; and 
the only lady who plays "a pi omincut 
part in the story, a certain countess 
Diane de Turgis, is little better than 
s.ho (should be. And yet, if we follow 
M. MtfrimiVs rule, and judge her ac¬ 
cording to the ideas and morals of the 
age she flourished in, she was, rathei 
an amiable and proper soif of person. 
True, shj sets her lo\ ers by tho cars, 
and feels gratified when tliev cut each 
other’s throats: she oven challenges 
a court dame, who lias taken the pio- 
eedenco of her. to an encounter w ith 
swovtland dagger, tn ihemise. Accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing mode amongst 
the tnjffmts, or professed duel lists of 
the time; and she writes deduct he 
billets-doux in Spanish, aud give.s 
wicked little suppers to the handsome 
cavalier on whom her affections ate 
set But, on tho other baud, she goes 
to mass, and confesses, and doeo her 
best to save her Huguenot lovei’s 
body and soul, and obtain the remis¬ 
sion of her own sins by converting 
him from his heresy. So that, as 
times went in tho year 1.Y72, she was 
to be reckoned amount the righteous. 
The handsome heretic, in whose pre¬ 
sent safety and future •soivation she 
takes so strong an interest, is one 
Bernard de Morgy, who has come to 
Paris to take service with the great 
chief of his co-religionists, Admiral 
Coligny. His brother, George de 
Mergy, has deserted the creed ot Gal¬ 
vin, and is consequently iu high favom* 
at the Louvre, but under the ban of 
his father, a stern old Huguenot offi¬ 
cer, who will not hear the name of 
his renegade son. Bernard, whilst 
regretting his brother’s apostasy, does 
not deem it necessary to shun his 
society. On the road he has been 
cajoled or robbed of his ready cash by 
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a pretty gtpsrgM, and his good home 
has been stolen by one of the hordes 
of German* Ianzrknecbt8, whom -the 
recent civil war had brought to France. 
He readies Paris with an empty 
purse, and is hot sorry to meet his 
brother, who welcomes him kindly, 
and supplies, his wants, but refuses to 
recant, and attempts to justify his 
backsliding. In tbe course of his (la- 
fence lie gives an insight into the pre¬ 
valent conniption of the time, and 
shows how the private vices of great 
political leaders often marred the for¬ 
tunes of their party. 

“‘You were still at school,’ Raid Do 
Mergy, ‘learning Latin and Greek, 
when I lu>f donned tbe cuiras^ 
girded the Huguenot’s white scarf, 
and took share in our civil wars. 
"Your little Prince of Condo, who has 
led Ids party into so many errors, 
looked nftei youi affairs when his in¬ 
trigues loft him time. A Li^ly loved 
me; the prince asked me to resign 
her to him ; 1 refused, and he became 
my mortal enomv. Frum that hour he 
lost no opportunity of mortifying me. 

tV petit piirue si jnh 

Qui toujour 1 * liaise so, mignoum, 

held uie up to tlu? fanatics of the 
party as a monster of libertinism and 
irreligion. 1 had only one mistress; 
and as to the irreligion,— I let others 
do as they like, win attack me? 1 

“ ‘ 1 thought the prince incapable 
of such baseness,' said Bernard. 

“ * He is dead,' replied his brother, 
‘ mid v on lm\ e deified him ’Tih flic 
w ay ot the world. Ho had great 
ipialitieh; he died like a brave man, 
and I have forgiven him. But then 
he w'as powerful, and on the part of 
a poor gentleman like myself, it wa«* 
guilt to resist him. All the preachers 
and hypocrites of the army set tqion 
me, hut I cared as little for their abuse 
as for their sermons At last one of 
the prince’s gentlemen, to curry 
iavour with his master, called me 
libertine, before all our captains. I 
struck him • we fought—and he was 
killed. At that time there were a 
dozen duels a day in the army, and no 
notice taken. In my favour an excep¬ 
tion ^waamade; I was fixed upon bytnc 
prince to serve as an example. The en¬ 
treaties of the other leaders, including 
theAdmiral, procured my pardon. But 


the prince’s rancour was ‘not yet ap¬ 
peased. At the fight of Jasmetdlfl 
commanded a company: I had'beers 
foremost in the skirmish *, my cuhtoas 
battered and broken by bufiets, 
my left am pierced by a lance, 
showed that I had not spared myself. 

I had only twenty then left, and a 
battalion of the lung's Swiss guard# 
advanced against us. The Prince Of 
Cohd<? ordered me to charge them; 1 
asked for two companies of ryftftd,, 
^nd —lie called me coward.’ , 

“ Mergy rose and approached hi! * 
brother with an expression (iF'strong 
interest. The Captain eontinned-r-his 
eyes dashing with anger at the recol¬ 
lection of the insult:— 

“ ‘ He called me coward before all 
those popinjays in gilt arrnonr wbn 
afterwards abandoned him on the 
battle-field of Jnrnac. I resolved 
to die, and rushed upon the Swiss 
— vowing, if 1 escaped with life, 
never again to draw sword for that 
unjust prince Grievously wounded, 
thrown from my horse, one of the 
Duke of Anjou’ 4 'gentlemen, Beville— 
the mad fellow whom we dined with 
tOMlaj—saved my life, aud presented 
me to the duke. He treated me well* 

I was c.tgrr for vengeance. They 
urged me to take service under my 
benefactor, the Duke of Anjou; they 
quoted the line— 

Onino 'oluni foiti patri* est, ut piscibus 
•iquor. 

J was indignant to sec tho Pro¬ 
testants snmmdhing foreigners to 
their assistance. But why disguise 
the real motive thft actuated me? 

I thirsted for revenge, and became 
a Catholic, in hopes of meeting foe 
Prince ot Cond<i In fair fight, and * 
killing him. A coward forestalled 
me, and the manner of the prince's 
death almost made me forget my 
hatred. I saw his bloody corpse 
abandoned to the insults of the sol¬ 
diery ; I rescued it ft-om their hands, 
and cowered it with my cloak. 3 was 
pledged to the Catholics: 1 commanded 
a squadron of their cavalry; Leonid 
not leav c them. I have happiiJPbeto 
able to render some service to my 
former party; I have dbue my best 
to soften the fury of religious animo¬ 
sities, mid have been fortunate enough 
to save several of my friends*’ 
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. 4 a BaasavHie tells every «* All,’ cried BMlle,' * here IS the 

oodar h e owes yeti his life.* Captain 1 Cone, George, give ns a 

aw then aCatholIc,’ con- text, father Lttbln has promised to 
4^edGeor$$,ina takner voice. ‘The preach oft any one we propose.’ 
rtfligien is as 'good as another: and “ ‘Yes,’ said the monk; ‘hot make 
was It is an easy and'pleasant one. haste. Mortdena viet I ought to he 

* g^tfyofttkjpr fgetty Madonna i ’tit- the in fhe pulpit" already.’ 

fgirifdit of *n Italian courtesan; hut **“ ‘ Feste! Father Lnbin, you swear 
‘ ttar bigOle firaieo my" piety when like the king,’ cried the Captain. 

«■ f. wtm myself before It. My word *“‘1 bet he wonld not syrear in his 
for it, I get on vastly better with sermon,’ said B<?villc. 

Bribta than * ’Geneva. Bv making “ 1 Why not, if the fancy took pie? ’ 

* trifling sacrifices to the opinions of tkp stoutly retorted the Franciscan. 
HSbfuuUe, I live as I like. I roust go to “ 1 Ten pistoles 3 ou do not.’ 
mass—“Ver/good! I gothere and stare “ ‘ Ten pistoles ? Pone.’ 

act the pretty women. I must have “ 4 Bevflie,’cried the Captain, ‘I gp 
a confessor —-parbleul I leave one, a halves in 3 our wager.’ 
jojly Franciscan and ex-dragoon, who *» 4 No, no * ’ replied his friend, ‘ X 
for a crown-piece gives me a ticket of -will not share the reverend’s money; 
confession, and dolivers my billets- and if he wins, by my faith’ I shall not 
deux to his pretty penitents into the regret mine An oath in pulpit is 
bargain. Mart de mu vie 1 Vive la well woi th ten pistoles.’ 
messe!' “ ‘They are already won,’ said Fg- 

“Mergy could not restrain a smile, ther Lubin, 44 1 begin my sei’mou 
“ 4 There is my breviary,’ continued with* throe oath®. VI h > Musit uh It s 
the CaptAin, throwing his brother a (lentilhomme s, beenu,c you have ra- 
richly-bouod book,fastened with silver pier on hip, and plume in hat, 3011 
clasp®, and enclosed in a velvet case, would monopolise the talent ofsncur- 
4 $ucb a mis&al a* that is well north ing We will see.’ 
yonr piayer.books.’ * 44 lie left the sacrist}, and in an iu- 

, “Mergy read on the back of the stant was in his pulpit. There was 
voluine, Heurca’de fa Com silence in the church. The preacher 

“‘The binding is handsome,’ he scanned the cron clod congregational 
said* disdainfully returning the book, though seeking his bettor, and when 
“TheCaptain smiled, andopeningit he discovered him leaning against .1 
agaip handed it to him. Meigy then column exat tly opposite the pulpit, lie 
read upon the first page: La ue tn s- knit liis brows, put his arms akimbo, 
horrtfiquedugi md (Jmqantua,ptre d< and in an angiy toite thus began: 
Pmtagtuel: compose par M. A Icojn- 44 4 My dear Brethren, 

Ian, abhtracteur tie (Jumtes&ena ’’ “ 4 Pm la vetfn f —par la mori !— 

Thus, iu a single page, does M. pm lernngP - 

MtSrmi&> place #eforc us a picture of 44 A. murmur of surprise and imlig- 
tbe times with their mixture of fana- nation intermpted the preacher, or, 
tioism and irreligion, their shameless it wore more correctly said, filled up 

* political profligacy and private immo- the pause he intentionally left. 

rality. Bernard de Mergy cannot “-‘ do 3>icn,’ continued the 

prevail with his biotlior to return to Franciscan, in a devout nasaj whine, 
the conventicle: so hp accompanies 4 wc are saved and delivered from 
him to mass—not to pray, but hoping punishment.’ 

to obtain a glimpse of Madame de Tur- 44 A general burst of laughter inter- 
1 gis, whom he baa already soon masked rupted him a second time. Bdville 
in the street, and whose giactful form took bis purse ftbm his girdle, and 
and high leputatiou for beauty have shook it at the preacher, as an admis- 
ma^trmm impression on the imagi- sfon that he had lost ” 
fiatiW of tms novice in court gallant- The sermon* that follows is in 
ne%. On entering-the sacristy, Ihey character with Its commencement, 
the preacher, a jolly monk, sur- Whilst awaiting Its conclusion, Ber- 
rounded by a dozen youtig rakes, with nard de Mergy in vain seeks rim 
f 4 r om bandies jokes more witty Countess de Tnrgls; it is only when 
wan wise. leaving the church that his brothor 
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Withcuf. tbahking him, the lady 
tamed towards Mergy^d^ a lo ^ k o* 
crushing contempt; a®, observing 
Captain George at his side, 4 Captain,’ 
ijaid she, very loud, 4 vs here does that 
gjtsat clow n spring from? lie tnu^t 
too some Huguenot, judging kom his 
courtesy.’ * 

44 The laughter of the bystander® 
completed the embarrassment of the 
uulueky Bernard. 

4 * 4 He is my brother, madam,' w as 
George’s quiet reply; 4 he hav becq 
three days at Paris, and, by my ho¬ 
nour! ho is not more awkward than 
Jjannoy was, before you undertook his 
{education.’ 

“The Countess coloured blight]v. 
‘An unkind jest, Captain,’ she said.- 
4 Speak not ill of the dead. Clive me 
-your hand; 1 have a message to joti 
from a lady whom you have ol- 
fonded.’ 

44 The Captain respectfully took her 
hand, and led her to the recess of j 
distant window. Befoie she readied 
it, 'die once more toned her head to 
look at Alergy. 

“Still dazzled In the appaii- 
tion of the beautiful Countes*. whcAn 
he longed to look at, but dated not, 
Mergy felt a gentle taj» Upou ltii 
bhouder. Hi* tumid and beheld the 
Baron de Vaudreuil, wb*> drew him 
aside, to speak to him, as he ."aid, 
without fear of interruption. 

“‘My dear fellow,’ the Baron be¬ 
gan, ‘yon arc s* stiauger at (ourt, and 
ureprobably not yet acquainted with 
its customs?' 

“ Mergy lookod at him with asto¬ 
nishment. 

44 * Your brother is engaged, and not 
able to advise you; it agreeable to you 
I will replace him. You have been 
gravely insulted; and seeing you in 
this ponsive attitude, 1 doubt liol you 
meditate revenge.’ 

44 4 ltevengeV — on whom? ’ cried 
Mergy, reddening to the very white of 
lus eves. 

“ 4 Wore yon not just now rudely 
pushed aside bv little Comminges? 
Thowhole eourt witnessed the* afthmt, 
«nd expect you to notice it suitably.' 

“ 4 But,’ saidMergy, 4 in so crowded 
a room as $ltis au accidental push is 
nothing very extraorduiiry.’ 

“‘M. do Mergy, I have not tho 
honour to be intimate with you: but 


your brother is ray particular friend* 
and he will tell you that I practise as 
much as possible the divine precept of 
forgiveness of injuries. I do net wish 
to embark you in a bad quarrel, but at 
the same time it is my duty to tell you 
that Commiages $d not push you ac¬ 
cidentally. He pushed you, because 
he wished to insult you; and if he bad 
not pushed you, yog would still be 
insulted; lor, by picking up Madame 
do Turgis’s glove, he usurped your 
right ^ Tho glove was at yoar feet," 
ergo it was for you alone to raise awd 
return it. And you have, but to look 
around; you will see Connninges 
telling the story and laughing at you.’ 

44 Mergy tinned about. ComuwQges 
w.io surrounded by five or six young 
men, to whom he laughingly narrated 
something which they listened to with 
curious iutcrest. Nothing proved 
that his eouduet was under discusbiou; 
but at the words ot his charitable 
counsellor, Meigy felt hN heart smell 
with fury. 

U4 1 will speak to him after the 
hunt, he said, 4 and lie shall toll 
me-’ 

44 4 Oh! never put off a good, resolu¬ 
tion, besides, jou offend Heaven 
muili less in challenging your adver- 
.sarv immediately otter the offence 
than in doing it v heu you have had 
time to reflect. in a moment of 
inflation, which is but a venial offence, 
you agree to fight; and if you after¬ 
wards fulfil your agreement, it is 
only to avoid committing <i far greater 
6 in, that of breaking your word. 
But I forget that you are u Protestant. 
Nevertheless, arrange a mooting with 
him at ouce. I will bring jott to- 
g tlier.’ 

“ 4 1 trust he wiH not reftige to make 
a fit ling apology.’ 

44 4 Undeceive yout self, comrade. 
Coiuminges never yet said, I waa 
wrong. But ho is a man of strict 
honour, and will give you evory satis¬ 
faction.’ * 

“Mergy made an effort to suppress 
his emotion and assume an indifi'ereiA 
air. 

“ 4 Since T have been insulted,’ he 
said, 4 1 must have satisfaction. And 
whatever kind may be necessary, 1 
shall know how to insist upon it.' 

44 4 Well spoken, my brave friend; 
your boldness pleases me, for you of 
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wm<$ know that Corandnges is one 
of our best swordsmen. Par pm fin! 
ho handies his blade right euuningly. 
He iqoh lessons at Borne of Bram- 
bills, and Petit-Jean wii fence with 
him no longer.' * And whilst speak¬ 
ing, Vandreuil attentively watched 
the countenance of Mergy, who 
was pale, bet from anger at the 
offence offered him rather ^hau from 
apprehension of its consequences. 

“‘ J would willinglylie voursecond 
in this affair, but l take tin* sacrjpient 
to-morrow, and, moreover, I am en¬ 
gaged to M„de Rheiucv, and cannot 
<lraw sword against any but him.’* 

“ ‘ I thank yon, sir If necessary,, 
uiy brother will second me.’ 

u ‘ xhe Captain is perfectly at home 
in tb’'so affair^. Meanwhile, 1 will 
briqg < lotuminges to speak with yon ’ 
“ Mt-rgy bowed, and turning to the 
#wall, did his best to eomjiose his 
countenance and airange wlut lie 
should say. There is a certain grace 
in giving a challenge, winch habit 
alone liestows. it was our lioioV 
hint affair, and lie was a little 014)1,11- 
Mssod; lie was less atiaid <>f a -word- 
1 hrust than of saviug something un¬ 
becoming a gentleman. He had just 
succeeded in composing a firm aiul 
polite sent nice, when Baron do Vau- 
ilreui], taking him by the arm, drove 
it out ot liis head. 

11 • You desire to speak to me, sir *<” 
said C'omuiinges, hat in hand, and 
bowiug with au imjiertineut polite¬ 
ness, whnh brought an angry Hush 
upon Mergv’s countenance 
‘ 4 T hold myself insulted by yonr 
behaviour,’ the > oung Protestant in- 
,staidly replied, ‘and I desire nati&- 
frutiou.’ 

‘‘Vaudrenil nodded approvingly ; 
t’omminges drew himself up, and 
placing his hand on his hip, the pre¬ 
scribed posture in such circumstances, 
replied with much gravity: 

‘“You constitute yourself demauder, 
sir, and, as defendant, 1 have the 
choice of anas.’ 

“ * Kamo those you prefer.’ 
C'ommfaiges reflected for an instant. 
“ 4 The wfoc,’ he at last said, ‘ is a 
good weapon, but it makes ugly 
wound*; and at our age,’ he added, 
with a smite, ‘ one Is not anxiops to 


appear before one’* mistress' WHit ■‘a 
scarred cowmcnanoe. The rapier 
makes a svtaU hoie, but it is encn^lt.’ 
And he again smiled, as he said, *1 
choose rapier and dagger.’ 

Very good,’ sell Mergy, and ho 
took a step to depart. 

“ 4 One moment •’ cried Vauda&ail-f 
* you forget the place of meethig.’ . 

‘“■The Court uses the Pre-attk- 
ClercV said Commhigcs; 4 and If the 
gentleman has no particular prefer¬ 
ence-■’ - 

‘“The Pre-aox-Ores—be it # 0 .’ 

44 4 As to the time, I diall not be up 
before eight o'clock, for reasons of my 
own -you understand—1 do not sleep 
at home to-night, and cannot be at 
the Pro before nine.’ *> 

4 44 Bet nine be the hour.’ 

,*‘Just then Mergv perceived the 
Counter de Tuvgis, who hail left 
the Captain in eonvei satiou with 
another lady. As may be supposed, 
at sight oi the loveh cause of this 
ugly affair, our hcio threw into his 
(nunten.mce an additional: amount 
ot gi.nity .md feigned indifference 1 . 

444 Of late,' w.ud Vaudreui), ‘it is 
the fashion to fight in crimson drawers. 
Jf von have none. 1 will send you ft 
pnii fhey loek clean, and do not 
•diow bit .od. And now,' continued 
the Baron, who appeared quite in hie 
element, 4 nothing remains but to list 
upon i our seconds and thirds.’ 

‘“The gentleman Is a new comer at 
(onrt," said Oummmges, ‘‘and per¬ 
haps might have difficidty in fluffing 
a third. Out of consideration for 
him 1 will content mySelf with a 
second.’ 

“AVitli some difficulty, Mergy con¬ 
tracted his lips into a smile. *' 

“ 4 Impossible to be more courteous, 11 
wad the Baron. 4 It is really a plea*- 
sure to deal w ith so aecommodatmg a 
(a\ ilier a* M. ffe t'omminges.’ 

44 ‘Yon will require a rapier of the 
same length as mine,’ resumed Corn- 
minges; 4 1 can recommend you 
Laurent; at the Golden Him. Rue ffe 
la Fdronnerie; ho is the best amourffr 
in Paris. Tell him you cometflNhl 
me, and he will treat you ( wcll^ 
Having thus spoken, ho turned a pop 
his heel, and rejoined tine group be 
had lately left. ^ 


• * It eras a rule with the rafinit net to commence a new quaiteS to htf at *»»— » 
way an old one to terminate. 
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ceragrAtulate you, M. Bernard,’ 

‘ yon have acquitted 
I^^^INwiftiralJly-. Exceedingly web, 
indeed. 'Cumnahigas is not accue- 
tonfeA t6' bear himself spoken te in 
that fashion. He is feared like fire, 
especially f>inpe lie killed Canillac; for 
Si Michel, whom he killed a 
couple of months ago, he did not get 
nnch credit by that. St Michel was 
ttot particularly skilful, whilst Ca- 
nlll&c had Already slam five or six 
antagonists, without receiving a 
scratch. He had studied at Naples 
under Borelli, and it was said that 
Latlfcac had bequeathed him the 
Secret tlunst with which he did 
flb much harm. To be sure,’ con¬ 
tinued the Baron, as if to himself, 

‘ Ouillac had pillaged the church at 
Amerce, and trampled on the con¬ 
secrated wafers: no wonder he was 
punished.’ 

“ Mergy, although far from amused 
by this conversation, thought himself 
bound to continue it, lest a suspicion 
offensive to his courage should oecm 
to Vaudrerrit. 

* * Fortunately, 1 he replied, * I have 
pillaged no church, and novel touched 
a consecrated wafer in my life; so 
I have a ride the less to um. 1 

‘“Another caution. "When you 
cross swords with Comwingos, bew are 
of one of his iciut*, which ro-t Cap¬ 
tain Tomaso his life. He cried out 
that t he poin t of Ills sword w as broken 
Tomaso instantly guarded his head, 
expecting a cut ; but Commingcs's 
swoid was perfect enough, for it 
entered, to Within a foot of the hilt, 
Tomaso's breast, which he had ex¬ 
posed, not anticipating a thrust. But 
you fight with rapier*, and -there is* 
less danger.’ . 

‘ 1 will do my best.' 

“‘Ah> one thing more. Choose a 
dagger with a strong banket -hilt; it 
T is very useful to parry. 1 owe this 
soar on my left hand to having gone 
out one day without a poniai d. Young 
Tabard and my#elf hail aquafrel, and 
for want of a dagger, I nearly lost 

* my hand.’ 

<f* <u And wan he wounded V inquired 

* Mergy. 

1 killed him, thanks to a vow 1 
,raade to St Maurice, my patwra. Have 
linen and lint about you, it can 
< *° °* *wm. One is not, always killed 


outright. Ton wifi do well also -to 
have your sword placed on the altar 
during mess. But you are a Profess* 
tent. Yet another word,. Bo not 
make it a point of honour not to re¬ 
treat; on the conUfdry, keep Mm 
mendagy he is short-winded; exhaust 
his breath, and, wben*jfOu find your 
opportunity, one good thrust in the 
breast and^our man is down.’ 

“There is no saying how long the 
Baron would have continued Ids 
valurihjio advice, had not a great 
sounding of horns announced that 
the King was about to'take horse. 
The door of the apartment opened; 
and his Majesty and the Queen- 
mother made llieir appearance, 
equipped for the clia«e. Captain 
George, who had just left his lady, 
joined his brother, and dapped him 
joyously on the shoulder. 

“ 1 By the mass 1 ' he cried, ‘ tbOu# 
art a lucky rogue! Only see this 
youngster, with hii? cnt\ mustache; 
he has but to show himself, anil nil 
the ladies aie mad after him. The 
handsome Countess ha* been talking 
about v on for the last quarter of ati 
hour. Come, good courage 1* Dur¬ 
ing the limit, keep by her stirrup, and 
Tie as gallant as you can. But what 
the dev il’h the matter with you *> Are 
you iU * You make as long a face us 
a prea< liei at the stake. Morbltu 1 
dicer up, man I’ 

“ ‘ I have no great fancy to hunt 
to-day,’said Bernard; ‘and i would 
rather—-—’ 

“ * If .you <lq not hunt,” whispered 
Vaudieuil, ‘ Comminges will think 
you are afraid:’ 

“ ‘I am ready,’ saidMergy, passing 
tils liand at ros* his> burning brow, anti 
i('solved to wait till after the hunt t° 
inform his brother of his adventure. 

‘ Wlut disgrace,’ thought he, * if 
Madame de Turgis suspected me of 
fear v if she supposed that tin* idea of 
an approaching duel proveuted mv 
enjoying the chime.’ 

During the hunt, Bernard swerves 
not from the aide of the Countess, who 
accords him various marks of favour, 
and fiaaby dismisses Comminges wrtxf 
has ajso escorted her, and has a tUt- 
a-itte ride with,her new admirer, f?lic 
well knows that a dnol is U t^eylnd, 
and dreads it, (or Mercy's sake. 
Hopeless of his escape wifi Hfe from 
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the projected combat, she tries at 
least to save bis soul, and makes a 
bold attempt at bis conversion. . But 
on that bead he is deaf even to her 
voice. Baffled, she essays a compro¬ 
mise. * 

“ 'You heretics have no feiith ih re¬ 
lics V ’ said Madame do Tnrgia. 

' “Bernard smiled. 

“ ‘And yoft think yourselves defiled 
by touching them?’ she condoned. 
‘Yon would not cany one, 'a* we 
Homan Catholics ure wont to dk? ’ 

“ ‘ Wo hold the custom useless, to 
say the least.’ 

’ “ ‘Listen. A cousin of mine once 
attached a relic to liis hound’s neck, 
and at twelve paces fired at the dog 
an arqtiebusecnaigcd with slugs.’ 

“ ‘ AWtl the dog was kiHed ? ’ 

* Hot touched.’ 

“ ‘ Wonderful! I would fain possess 
)sueh a relie.’ 

“ * Indeed! — and j on would cari j 
it? ’ 

“ * Undoubtedly — miico the relit 

saved the dog; it would of course- 

But* stay, is it quite ceitain that a 
heretic is as good as a Catholic s dog? ’ 

“ Without listening to him, Madanu 
deTmgis hastily unbuttoned the top 
of her closelv fitting habit, and took 
from liev bosom a little gold box, very 
flat, suspended by a blaik ribbon. 
‘Hew*,’ she said, — ‘you promised to 
wear it. You shall letmn it me one 
day.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly. If I am able.’ 

“ ‘ But } on vt ill take care of it v No 
sacrilege ’ You will take the greatest 
care of it! ’ 

“‘1 haw received it from yon, 
madam.’ 

“ She gave him the relic, and he 
lmng it round his nock. 

“ ‘ A Catholic woffld have thanked 
the hand that bestowed the holy 
talisman.’ 

“Mergy seized her band, and tried 
to raise ft to his lips. 

“ ‘No, nol it is too late.’ 

“.‘Say not so! Remember, I may 
“never again have Such fortune.' 1 

M ‘Trike off my glove;*said the lad}’. 
Whilst obeying, Mergy thought he 
fglt a slight pressure. He imprinted 
a banning kiss on the white turn beau¬ 
tiful hand.” 

Frank and free were the dames of 
the ninth Charles’s Court. Faithless 


in the virtues of the relic, 
merited by the fiovolty <f h^rituidtetk 
ahd by rite preference theCfemtsM 
has showB.hkn, which has given 9ftt 4 
tenfold value in his eyes, Mergy passer * 
an agitated and rieeptess night. . What 
the Louvre clock strike* right, jus / 
brother enters his apartment; bring¬ 
ing the necessary weapons, and vainly • 
endeavouring to conceal Id* sadnMg * 
and anxiety. Bom aid examine? 1m 
sword and dagger, theroanttfacto^rbf 
the famous Luno of Toledo.” 

“ ‘ With such good arms,’ he said, 

‘ I shall surely be able to defend my¬ 
self.’ Thou showing the relie given * 
him by Madame de Turgia, and which 
lie wore concealed In his bosom, 
‘Here too,’ he added with a spile, 

‘is a talisman better than coat of 
mail against a sword-tlirast.’ 

“ ‘ Whence lmVb you the bauble VI 

“ ‘ Guess.’ And the vanity of ap¬ 
pearing favoured by the fair, made 
him for a moment forget both Opm-. 
minges and the duelling sword that* 
lay naked before him. 

“ ‘I would wager that cra*yCoun¬ 
ters gave it you 1 Maj the devil 
confound her and her box!’ 

- ‘ It is a relic for protection in to¬ 
day’s encounter,’ 

“ ‘ She had better have worn her 
glovqs, iustead of parading her fine 
white fingers.’ 

“ ‘God preserve me,* cried Mergy, 
blushing deeply, ‘from believing in * 
Papist relics.' But. if I fall to-day, I 
would have her know that 1 died with 
this upon my heart.’ ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Folly! ’ cried the Captain,shrug¬ 
ging liis shoulders. 

“ * Here is a letter for my mother,’ 
said Mergy, Iris voice slightly tremu¬ 
lous. George took it without a^word, 
and approaching the table, opened a 
small Bible, and seemed busy reading 
whilst his brother completed fete 
toilet. On the first page that offered 
itself to his eyes, he read these words * 
iiThis mother’s handwriting; ‘.1st May v 
1.140,Iny son Bernard waabotn. Lrifd, 
•conduct him iu thy ways! LOfdL, 
shield him from all harm 1 ’ Gcrirge 
bit his lip violently, and threw dofen 
the book. Bernard observed the 
turn, and imagining that some frnphtaa 
thought hid come into ids httfiiirV 
held, hi gravely took up rite Whm 
put it in ah embftJldcred case, and , 
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looked it in a timer, with evwy marie 
of gr$&t respect. 

* f “ It is toy mother’s Bible,’ he haul. 

« The Captain paced the apartment, 
bat made no reply.” 

According to the established rnlc in 
sfch eases—a rule laid down for the 
especial behoof, benefit, and accommo¬ 
dation of romance writers—the hero 
of* hundred duels falls by the maiden 
sword of the tyro, who escapes w ltli a 
sight wound. So *qgual a tnnmph 
makes the reputation of Mergv lies 
Wound healed, and all dangei ol per¬ 
secution bj the powerful iamily of 
Comtniuges at an end, he reappears 
at court, and finds that helta< hi some 
sort inherited the respect and consi¬ 
deration formerly shove n to his detain t 
rival. The politeness of the t qffim ? 
is as averpoweiing as their envy is yi 
concealed; and, as to the,ladles, in 
those days the character of a success¬ 
ful duellist was a sure passport to 
their favoiu. The raw prov incial, so 
lately unheeded, has but to throw his 
handkerchief, now that he has dabbled 
it in blood But the only one of these 
NM&ttinar) stiltan.is on vv horn Mergy 
bestows a thought, is not to be found. 
In vain docs he seek, m the crowd ol 
beauties who court liis gaze, the pale 
cheek, Jilneevis, and raven hair of 
Madoine de Tnrgis. Soon after the 
duel, she had left Paris for one of her 
conntrv seats, a departure attributed 
by the’ charitable to grief at tlie death 
of (’ommiiiges. Mei gy knows bet ter 
Whilst laid up with his wound, and 
concealed in the house of an old wo¬ 
man, half dot tress, half sorceress, he 
detected a masked lady, whom he re¬ 
cognised as Dc Tnrgis, performing for 
Ills cure, with the assistance of the 
w itch, certain mysterious incantations. 
They had procured CommingcsV 
.sword, and Tjiblied it with scorpion 
oil* “ tlie sovereign’st thing on earth” 
to heal the wound the weapon had in- 
fticted. And there was also a melting 
of a wax figttTe, intended as a lerve 
charm; aucV from all that jfctssed, 
Bernard could not doubt that the* 
Oouptess had set her affections on him. 
So he waits patiently, and one morn¬ 
ing, whilst his brotficr is reading the 
“ Vie tfos-bomfique de Pantagfncl,” 
and he luthself is taking a guitar lesson 
from the Signor Ubert© V inlbella, a 
wrinkled dueana brings him a scented 


note, closed with a gold thread, and 
a large grm seal, hearing a Vttfid 
with finger on lips, and the Spanish 
word, GaUad , enjoining silence. 

The best picture of tlie massacre of 
St Bartholomew we have rea'd in a 
book of fiction, is given by M. M<*ri- 
mee, in small compass and without 
unnecessary horrors. Les& than an 
hour before its eommoftecment, (he 
Countess- informs her lover of the fate 
reserved for him and all of his faith. 
She urges and implores him to abjure 
his heresy: he steadfastly refuses —and 
she, liei lov e redoubled by his coura¬ 
geous constancy, conceals him from 
the assassins. In the disgni.se of a 
monk, he escapes from Paris, aftd 
makes his wav to La Rochelle, the 
last rttonghold of the persecuted Pro¬ 
tect .mt. On the road,* he falls in 
with anothei refugee, the fanzknecht v- 
('apt,tin Bn tin li Hom'd ein, similarly 
disgiiispdsand bound to ihc same plat e, 
'I’lieie is ,m ev client stene at a 
oomitiv inn, w lion* four ruffians, their 
hands reeking w ith Protestant blood, 
nmipel IhefaLe FiaucNeans to bap- 
lise a paii of pullets by the names Of 
taip and jtercli, that they may not 
mu by eating fowl on Friday. Mergy 
at last loses patience, ami breaks a 
bottle over one of their heads, and 
a fight ensues, inwlihh the bandits 
me ’woisted. The two Huguenots 
i eac h La Rochelle, v hich is soon after- 
wnuls besiegul by the king's troops. 

In n sortie, Bernard forms an amims- 
eade, into which liis brother tuifortn- 
n.itelv falls, and receives a nfortal 
wound Taken into La Rochelle, he 
is laid upon a bed to die; and} refusing 
tli * spiritual assistance of Catholic 
priest and Protestant minister, he 
accelerates his death by a dranght 
from lIornst(*in% wine flask, and 
strives to comfort Bernard, who Is 
frantic with remorse. 

“ He again closed his eyes, but 
soon re-opened them and said to 
Mergy * ‘Madame dc Tnrgis bade ihc 
assure yon Of her loved He smiled 
gently. These were his last words. 

In a quarter of an hour he died, with-' 
out appearingffo suffer much. A few 
minutes later Seville expired in the 
arms of the monk, who afterwards 
declared that he had distinctly heard 
in the air the cues of joy of the angOls 
who iwceiv ed the soul of the penitent, 
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wbilstsubtemneona depionsreaponded 
with a ydl of triumph $s they bm 
awy the spiritual pari of Captain 
George.” 

‘‘It is to bo seen iu any liistory of 
France, how LaMffbueleft LaKochelie, 
disgusted with civil wars and tormen¬ 
ted by his aonscience, which re¬ 
proached him lor bearing anus against 
ilk king; how the Catholic, anuy was 
compelled to raise the siege, and how 
thp fourth, peace was made, ooon 
followed by the death of diaries IX. 

“ Did Mergy console himself ? Did 
Diana take another tot er ? 1 leave it 
to the,derision of the reader, w ho thus 
will end the romance to his own 
liking.’' 

By his conntiyincn, M. Morinn*o\s 
short tales arc the most esteemed of 
hi* writings. He produces them at 
intetvals much too long to please the 
.^editor and readers of the periodical 
in which they hast' for some time 
appeared, —the wide and eaeolleitt 
Herne tits Jiciu Months. Once in 
eighteen months, or two years, he 
throws a Jew pages to the ppblic, 
which, like a staivod hound to whom 
a scanty meal is tossed, snaps eagerly 
at the gift w hilat growling .it the nig- 
gardline-s of the giver: and the 
publisher ot the lUvut know a that h( 
may safely print au extra thousand 
copies of a number containing u novel 
liy Krucper Merinwe. Now and then, 
iVf. Mcritnee conn s> out w ith a mtl- 
cisiu of a foreign book. His last was 
n review ot“ (Irotn’s Greece,” ami he 
lias also w ritteu a paper on “ Borrow h 
Spanish Hambies.” A man of giv.il 
erudition and extensive travel, he i*. 
thoroughly master of many languages, 
and, in writing about foreign countries 
and people, steers clear ot the absurd 
blunders into which some \>i his con¬ 
temporaries, of respectable talents and 
attainments, not unfroqnentiy full^ 
His English officer and lady in 
Oolomba are excellent; very diiforont 
from the abaurd caricatures of English¬ 
men one is accustomed to see iu 
French novels. He is equally truth¬ 
ful mills Spanish characters. A great 
lover of things Spanish, he has fre¬ 
quently visited, mud still-visits, the 
Peninsula. In 18.11 ho published, in 
the Heme do Phiis, thTec charming 
letters from Madrid. The action of 
most of his talcs passes iu Spain or 


Coram, or the South of France, al¬ 
though he now and then dashes it 
Parisian society. With this he hasp 
unquestionably had ample opportunity, 
to become acquainted, for be is a 
welcome guest in the begt circles of the 
French capital. Still we 1 must hope 
there is some flaw in the glasses 
through which he has observed the gay * 
world of Paris. The “Vase Etcoaqpte. 
is one of his sketches of modern French, 
life* in the atylagf the “Double Me- 
yrise,” but l>e!wr. It is a most; 
amusing and spirited tale, but naps 
e wearily immoral. Had the heroine 
Imvou virtuous, the interest of the story , 
would in no way haw suffered, so mr 
as we can see; and that which attaches, 
to her, as a charming and unhappy 
woman, would have bdoa augmented* 
This opinion, however, would be 
doffed at ou the other side of the 
Channel, and set down as a piece of 
English prudery. And ]>emaps, in¬ 
stead of grumbling at M. Meritnce 
tor making the Countess Mwthilde the 
mistress ol Saint Clair—which nothing 
compelled him to do^r-we ought 
thankfully to acknowledge his mode¬ 
ration in contenting himself with a i 
quiet intrigue between unmanned, 
puson-, instead ol favouring us with 
a ffagrant cose oi ndultery, as iu tlie 
“Double Meprise,” or initiating us 
into the veiy profane mysteries of 
operatic fojttrantck, as in “ Arsine 
JiuiUot." Even in Franco, 'Where he 
is so greatly and justly admired, this 
last tale was severely censured, a& 
briugiug before the public eye nhases 
of society that ill Iwar ther Mgfat. 
Fidelity to life in his scenes and 
characters is a high quality ii| an 
author, and one possessed in a high 
degree by M. Mftimde; but be has 
been sometimes too hold and cynical 
iu the choice and treatment of bis 
.subjects. “ /A Parin’ <h Tric-tra^*' 
ami “ UKnll cement tic la Itedmtt” 
are amongst his happiest efforts. 
Both are especially remarkable for 
their tffrse anil vigorous style. W*'^ 
have been prodigal of extracts fount 
“ Charles IX. 11 —tor it is h great taya*- 
] ite of omv—and, although wbll known 
and nineh esteemed by all baHtem® 
renders of French no vela, it is kkfeert«s 
w« bttlieye, untranslated into btogfeftu 
Bat we shall still make room far t*r 
. i . 
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“I rejoined the regiment on the 
evening of the 4th September. X 
found the colonel at the btvouae. At 
4bst he received me rather roughly; 
bat after reading General B’s.- letter 
of recommendation, be changed his 
manner, and spoke a few obliging 
words, lie presented me to my cap¬ 
tain, who had just^eturucd trom a 
reconnoissance. Tnw captain, whom 
I had little opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted with, was a tall dark mad, 
of hard and repulsive physiognomy. 
He bad been a private soldier, and 
had won his cress and his epaulets on 
the battle-field. Ilis voice, hoarse 
and weak, contrasted strangely with 
his gigantic stature. They told me 
he was indebted for this singular 
voice to a 1 bullet that had passed 
completely through his body at Jena. 

“ On hearing that I came from the 
school at Fontainbleau, ho made a 
wry face, and said, ‘ My 'lieutenant 

died yesterday.’-1 understood that 

he meant to say, ‘ Tou are to replace 
him, and you are not able.’ A sharp 
word reso to my lips, bat 1 repressed 
it. 

“The moon rose behind the redoubt 
of Chtsverino, situate at twice cannon- 
shot from our bivouac. She was large 
and red, as is common at her rising ; 
bat that night she seemed to me of 
extraordinary she. For an instant 
the black outline of the redoubt stood 
out aaainst the moon’s brilliant disc, 
resembling the cone of a volcano at 
the moment of afeerijptiour 

“An old soldier who stood near 
me, noticed the colour of the moon. 

1 She is very red,’ he said; ‘ ’tis a sign 
that you famous redoubt will cost us 
dean’ 1 was always superstitious, 
and this augury, just at that moment, 
affected me. 1 lay down, but could 
not kfeop; I got up and walked 
for some time, gazing at the im¬ 
mense line pf (ires covering the 
heights beyond the village of Clie- 
verino. 

“when X deemed my blood suffi¬ 
cient cooled by the fresh night air,.I 
returned to the firs, wrapped myself 
carefully in my cloak. and shut my 
W hoping wit to nsropen them till 
daylight. But sleep shunned me. In¬ 


sensibly my thoughts took a gloomy 
turn. X said to myself, that I had not 
one friend amongst the hundred thou¬ 
sand men covering that plain. If I 
were wounded, 1 should be in an hos¬ 
pital, carelessly treated by ignorant 
surgeons. Ail that 1 had heard,of 
surgical operations returned to my 
memory. My'heart beat violently; 
and mechanically 1 arranged, us a 
species of cuirass, the handkerchief 
and portfolio that 1 carried- in the 
breast of ray uniform. 1 was over¬ 
whelmed by fatigne, and contiuually 
fell into a doze, but as often as 1 did 
so, some sinister idea awoke me with 
a start. Fatigue, however, at last got 
the upper hand, and 1 was fast asleep 
when the remltt sounded. We 
formed up, the roll was called, then* 
arms we piled, and according to all 
appearance the day was to pass 
quietly. 

“ Towards three o’clock an aid-de- 
camp armed with an order. We re¬ 
sumed our arms; our skirmishers 
spread themselves o\ er the plain; we 
followed slowly; and in twenty 
minutes w e saw the Russian pickets 
withdraw to the redoubt. A battery 
artillciy took post on our right 
hand, another on our. left, but both 
considerably in advance. They opened 
a vigorous fire upop the enemy, who 
replied with energy, and soon the re¬ 
doubt of Cbeveriuu disappeared behind 
a cloud of smoke. 

“Onr regiment was almost pro¬ 
tected from tho Russian fire by a 
ridge. Their bullets, which seldom 
aame in our direction—for they pre¬ 
ferred aiming them ayt the artillery— 
passed over ourbepds, or at most sent 
cat th and pebbles in our frees. 

- “ When >ve had received the order 
to advance, my captain looked M me 
with an attention uAfich made me 
pass my hand two or three times ovgr 
my joung mustache, in the most oar 
valioc manner t could assume. I felt 
no fear, save that of being thought to 
feel it, These harmless chmtou-bhUs 
contributed to maintain, me in my 
heroic calmness. My vagity told me 
that X ran a real danger, since l was 
under fire^ of a battery, 1 was en¬ 
chanted to feel myself so- much at my 
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ease, and I thought with what plea¬ 
sure 2 should narrate the capture of 
the redoubt of Chcverino in the 
drawing-room of Madame do it— 
Rue de Provence. 

“The colonel passed along the front 
of our company and spoke to me. 
‘Weill* besom, ‘you will see sharp 
work- for youv first affair.* 

n I smiled most martially, and 
brushed my Coat-sleeve, on which a 
ball, fallen about thirty paces from 
me, had sent a little dust. 

“It seems the Russians perceived 
how MhalUwaa the effect of their 
round shot, for they replaced them by 
shells, which could reach ns better in 
the hollow where we were posted. A 
tolerably large fragment of one of 
these knocked off my shako and killed 
a man beside me. 

“ ■ 1 congratulate you,’ "aid the cap¬ 
tain, as I picked up my shako. ‘You 
are safe for to-dav.’ 1 knew the-mili- 
tary snjiewtition which holds the 
maxim A T on 6/* in idem to be as appli¬ 
cable on a battle-field as in a court of 
justice. J proudly replaced iny shako 
on my head. * An unceremonious way 
of making people bow,* said T, an gaily 
as | could. Under the circumstance*, 
this poor joke appeared excellent. ‘ 1 
congratulate you,’ repeated the cap¬ 
tain; ‘you will not be hit again, and 
to-night you will command a c<nn- 
pany, for 1 feel that my turn Ls coming. 
Every time I have been wounded, 
tho officer near me has received a spent 
ball, and,’ he added in alow voice, and 
almost ashanleri, * all their names bo- 
gnu with a IV 

“4 affected to laugh at suoh super¬ 
stitions. Many would have done as I 
did—-many would have been struck, as 
I whS, by those prophetic words. As a 
raw recruit I understood that I must 
keep my feelings ro myself, and always 
appear coldly intrepid. . 

“ After half an hour tho Russian fire 
sensibly slackened; then wc emerged 
ftottt oar cover to march against the 
redoubt. Onv regiment was cuhwosed 
of throe battalions. The second was 
(dntfgod to rake the redoubt in fiank 
on tho side of the gorge; the two 
others were to deliver the assault. I 
was in the third‘battalioft. 

# Oh appearing from behind the sort 
of ridge th& had, protected us; we 
wore received by several volleys of 


m 

musketry, which did* little harm in 
oar ranks. The whistling of tl$ bul¬ 
lets surprised me: 1 turned my head 
several tunes, thus incurring the jokes 
of my-comrades, to whom the noise 
was more familiar. ‘ All things con¬ 
sidered,’ said I to myself, 4 a battle Is 
not such a terrible thing.* 

“ We advaueed at storming pace, 
preceded by skirmishers. Suddenly 
the Russians gave three hurras. Very 
distinct once, »and then remained 
silent, and without firing. ‘ 1 don't 
like that silence,’ said my captain. 

‘ it bodes us little good.’ I thought 
our soldiers rather too notey, ana I 
could not help internally comparing 
the tumultuous clamour with the im¬ 
posing stillness of the enemy. 

“We rapidly atthined 4m foot of 
tjre redoubt: tho palisades had been 
broken, and the earth ploughed by 
our cannonade. With shouts Of 

I 'we PEmpermr / ’ louder titan might 
have been expected from follows who 
had ahead) shouted so much, our 
soldiers dashed over the ruins. 

“I looked tip, and never shallT 
forget the spectacle I beheld. The n 
great ina&s of smoke had arisen, and 
hung suspended like a canopy twenty 
feet above the redoubt. Through a 
gray mist were seeh the Russian 
grenadiers, eract behind their half- 
demolished parapet, with levelled 
arms, and motionless as statues. I 
think I tetill see each Individual sdldier, 
his left eye riveted on us, the right 
one hidden by his musket. Ih an 
embrasure, a few feet from tug. Stood 
a man with a lighted faseinhis band. 

“ I shuddered, and thought my last 
hour was come. ‘ Tim dance Is going 
to begin,’ cried my captain. t * Good¬ 
night.’ They wens. the last words I 
iieard him utter. 

“ Hie roll of drums resounded in the 
redoubt. I saw the maakot mutates 
sink. I bhut my eyes, and hoard a 
frightful noise, followed by cries and 
groans. I opened my eyes surprised _ 
to find myself still alive. * Tho to*" 
doubt was ^gaiu enveloped in smoko. 
Dead and wounded men lay aM arowhd 
me. My captain was stretchedfct'tey 
feet; his head had boon smashed Mr 
a cannon-bail, and I ww totoMfttoftnt 
his blood and brains. Of'thbdriMIft 

company, tml^six men vttA- wmtM 

were on their legs. , m * 
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“A momcn{ of stupefaction fol¬ 
lowed this carnage. Then the colonel, 
putting bis hat on the point ot his 
sword, ascended tho parapflt, crying 
‘ Vice f Empermt !' He was instantly 
followed by all the survivor*!. I have 
no clear recollection of' what then oc¬ 
curred. We entered the redoubt, I 
know not how. They fought hand to 
hand in the middle of a smoke -o 
densp that they could not see each 
other. I belie* e I fought too, for my 
sabre was all bloody. At last 1 heal’d 
a shout of * ictray, and, the smoke 
diminishing, I saw the redoubt com¬ 
pletely covered with blood and dead 
bodies- About two hundred men in 
French uniform stood in a group, 
without military order, some loading 
their muskets, others wiping their 
bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners 
were with them. 

“Our colonel lay bleeding on a 
broken tumbiil. Several soldiers were 
attending to him, as I drew near— 
‘Where is the senior captain?’ said 
he to a sergeant. The sergeant 
shrugged his shouldeia in a most 
expressive manner. ‘ And the seuior 
lieutenant ? ’ ‘ Here is Momieur, 

who joined yesterday,’ replied the **ei - 
geatit, m a perfectly calm tone. The 
colonel Smiled bitUsh. ‘You com- 
inatitl in thief, sir,’ he said to me; 
‘make haste to fortify the gorge of the 
redoubt with those carts, for the ene¬ 
my is in force; hut General C. will 
send you a support.'—> Colonel,’ said 
1, ‘you arc badly wounded.’—‘ Foutx , 
sum efter , but the redoubt is taken.’ ” 

“Oarmen,”M. Merimee’s latest pi o- 
duction, appeared a few months smu 
in the move des Dnu Monties , 
which appears to have got the mono¬ 
poly of his pen, as it has of many of tL 
< leverest pens in France “ (’armeiT 
is a.graceful and animated sketch, in 
style as. brilliant as any thing by the 
same author—in the character of its 
incidents less strikingly original than 
some of his other tales. It is a 
story of Spanish life, not in cities and 
palaces, in court or camp, but in the 
barrages and the forest, the gipsy 
subutii of Neville, the woodland bi¬ 
vouac and smuggler’s lair. Carmen is 
a B*Wi a sort of Spanish Esmeralda, 
but without the good qualities of 
aaao’g charmiiUg tsredtion. She has 
no Djali; she is fickle and mercenary, 


the companion of robbers, the insti¬ 
gator of mustier. She inveigles a 
young soldier from his duty, leads hint 
into crime, deceives jm^ betrays ldm, 
and finally moots her tioath at his 
hand. M. Mcrimee has been much in 
Spain, and — unlike Some of his 
countrymen, who apparently go thititcf 
with the sole view of spying out the 
nakedness of the land and making 
odious comparisons, and who, 1 *, ik 
their excess of patriotic egotism, 
prefer Yersailles to the Alhambra, 
and the llal Mabille to a village 
j famlanqo — he has a vivid perception 
of the picturesque and characteristic, 
of the coutem locate , to ufco the 
French term, whetlrar in men or 
manners, scenery or coBfimte, and 
he embodies his impressions in pointed 
and sparkling phrase. As an anti¬ 
quarian and linguist, lie unites 
qualities precious for the due appro* 
nation ot Spain. Well versed in the 
Castilian, he also displays a familiarity 
with the t'antabrian tongue—that’ 
stiauge and difficult Vascuow witieh 
the Evil One hhnself, acdordiug to 
a pro\ incial proverb, spent seven years 
ol fruitless labour in endeavouring to 
acquire.' And ho patters Romani, 
the mysterioii-, jargon ot the gitanon, 
in <t style no way inferior — so far as 
wv can discover— to Bible Borrow 
liimsell That geutleman, by the bye, 
when next he goes a missionarying, 
would find M M<hinu s e an invaluable 
imxiliaiy, and the joint narrative of 
their adventures would doubtless be 
m the highest degree curious. The 
grate earnestness of tiie Briton 
would contrast curiously with* the 
lively half-scoffing tone of the witty 
and learned Frenchman. Indeed, 
there would-be danger of persons 
of such opposite -character falling 
out upon the road, and fighting a 
inoital duel, with the king of the 
gipsies for bOttle-hohter. The prover¬ 
bial jealousy between persons of the 
same tradenught prove another moth 6 
of styjfo. Both are dealers in the 
‘ romantic. And “ Carmen,” related as 
the personal experience of the author 
during an archaeological tour in An¬ 
dalusia in the autumn of 1680 ,» as 
graphic aud fascinating as PBtf chap¬ 
ters of the great tract-monger’s re¬ 
markable wanderings. 
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HaVeno disposed of two grand 
‘Categories of mistakes and absurdities 
in bouse-building, via., lightness of 
structure and badness of material, 
we shall now address ourselvep more 
particularly to the defects of Arrange¬ 
ment and Form, or, as -an architect 
might term it, to the discussion of.Plan 
and Elevation, The former task was 
ungrateful enough; for therein we had 
to attack the cupidity and. meanness, 
and the desire, for ’show and spu¬ 
rious display, which is the besetting 
sin of every Englishman who pays 
poet-rates; but the present under¬ 
taking is hardly less hopeless, for w e 
have to appeal to the intelligence, 
not only of architects aud builders, 
but also of those who commission 
them, • , 

Epw, there is nothing drier, aud 
moro unprofitable under the sun, no¬ 
thing more nearly approaching to n 
*• tato of addle, than a buiidei's brains. 
Your regular builders (and, indeed, 
not a few **f your architects) are the 
sorriest animals twaddling about on 
two logs; mere vivitiod bags of saw¬ 
dust, or lumps of lath and plaster, 
galvanised for a-while, and forming 
themselves into strange, uncouth, un¬ 
reasonable shapes A mere “ buildei” 
has not two ideas in his head; be has 
only one; ho can draw only one “ spe¬ 
cification,” as he calls it, under dif¬ 
ferent forms; he can make only one 
plan; he has one set of cornices al¬ 
ways in his eye; one peculiar stj ie ol 
panel; one special cut of a chimney. 
You may trace him all through a 
town, or across a county, if hib fame 
extends «p far; -a dull repetition oT 
the same notion characterises all his 
works. He served his apprentice¬ 
ship to old Humbling, in Brick Lane; 
gat up the' Oarpemicr's Vodn-Mectm 
by heart; had a little smattering of 
drawing from Daub the painter, and 
then ,set up in baaiuess tar himself. 
As fra* Mr Triangle the architect, who 
built the grand town-hall bora, the 
other-day, in the newest style of 
Egyptian architecture, and copied 


two mummies for door-^osts, and who 
is now putting up the pretty tittle 
Gothic church lor the Diocesan 
Church-aud-Chapel-Building and 
Pew-Exteuslon Society, with an east 
window from York, and a spire from 
Salisbury, aud a west front from 
Lincoln—-why, he is the veriest stick of 
a dt signer that ever allied a T- 
hqaare to a stretching-board. He has 
studied, Wilkins's Vitruvius, it is true, 
and he has looked ail through Hunt's 
Tudor Architecture, but his imagina¬ 
tion is as poor as when he began 
them, he li.it- never in his life seen 
one oi the good buildings he is pirat¬ 
ing from, barring St Foul's and West- 
mm-lcr Abbey; he knows nothing 
finer than.liegent Htrect add Pall- 
Mall. aud yet lie pretends to be a 
modern Palladio. 4t will not do, all 
this bham and parade of knowledge; 
we want a new generation, both of 
architects and builder--, bc&ge We 
shall .see any tiling good arising m the 
w aj ot houses—but. a* this new pro¬ 
geny is not likely to spring up within 
a Uw dityb, nor even j-cars*we may 
as w ell buckle to the task of criticism 
at once, aud find out faults, which 
we shah leave others to mend. 

And, to lay the foundation of criti- 
cibin in such matters, once more and 
for ever, let us again assert that good 
common-sense, and a plain straight¬ 
forward perception of what is really 
useful, and suited to the wants of 
climate and locality, are worth all 
the other parts of any architect’s edu¬ 
cation. These are the great qualities, 
without which he will take up Ids, 
rulers and pencils in vain; without 
them, -his ambitious facades and in¬ 
tricate plans will uli come to nothing, 
except* dust and rubbish. He may 
%raw and colour like Barry himself; 
hut unless -ho has some spark of the 
genius that animated old Inigo? and 
Kir Christopher, some tittle inkling of 
William of Wickham's spirit Within 
him, some sound knowledge of the 
fitness and l he jequsremontaiof things 
he had better throw down Ms instru* 
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inepts, and give it np ns a bad job; 
he’ll # only “damn himself to lasting 
shame,” 

A, moderate degree of science, an 
ordinarily correct eje, so as to toll 
which is sti'aightest, the letter X or 
the letter S, and a good share,of plain 
common-sense—these arc the real 
qualifications of all architects, builders, 
and constructors whatsoever. 

One other erroneous idea reqtiires 
to be upset; tbe notion that our 
modem bouses, merely because they 
are recent, are better built and more 
convenient than ancient ours. If 
there be *one thing more certain 
than another in the matter, it is this, 
that a gentleman^ house built iu 
1706, is far handsomer, stronger, and 
.more convenient, than one built in 
1800; aud not ouly so, but if it fyid 
had fair play given it, would still out¬ 
live the newer one, and give it .fifty 
years to bqot;—and also that auothcr 
house built in 1600, is stronger than 
tlie one raised iu 1700, and lias still 
an equal chance of sui v Worship; but 
that any vcteian mansion which 
once witnessed the year 1500, is 
worth all the other three put toge¬ 
ther—not only tor de&igu and dui a- 
bility, but also for comioit and real 
elegance. Pick out a bit of walling or 
roofing some four o^liv* centuries 
old, and it would take a modem 
erection of five times the same solidity 
to stand the same test ot ages. 

Let it not be supposed that our 
ancestors dwelt iu rooms smaller, or 
darker, or smokier, thau those wc 
new cram ourselves into. Nothing at 
all of flie kind; they knew what ease 
was, bettor than we do. They had 
glorious bay-windows, and warm 
chimney-corners, and well hung but¬ 
tery hatches, and good solid old oak 
tables, aud ponderous chairs: had 
their windows and doors been ouly a 
little more -fir-tight, their comforts 
could not have been increased. 

* First of all, then, with regard to 
the plans .best suited for theSeouutrv 
residences of the ndbilky and geiitrx 
«f< England—of that high-minded and 
higlfly gifted aristocracy, which is the 
peculiar ornament of this island,— 
of thateolid honest squirearchy, winch 
nltall be the sheet-anchor of the na¬ 
tion, alter all our commercial gents, 
with their ephemeral prosperity, 


shall have disappeared from tbe sdr- 
iace of fob land, and h'atfo been for* 
gotten,—the plan of a house best 
suited for the “lino old English 
Gentleman; ” and we realty do dot 
care to waste our time In considering 
the* convenience and tbe taste Of 
any (Mt do not rank with this class of 
men. It is absurd for any of the 
worthy members of that truly- noble 
and generous class of meft, to try to 
erect Reminiscences of Italy, or any 
other southern clime, amid their own 
“ tall ancestral groves ” at home, 
here iu old England. . They- have 
every right iu the world to inhabit 
the palaces of Italy, which many a 
needy owner is glad to find them 
tenanting; they* cannot but admire 
the noble proportions, the solid con¬ 
struction, the magnificent decoihtions, 
wliieh meet them eyes on every Side, 
whether at Genoa, at Verona, at 
Venice, > at Florence, or at Home. 
But It by no means follows, that what 
looks «.o beautiful, and is so truly ele¬ 
gant and suitable on the Lake of 
Como, will preserve the same quali¬ 
ties when erected on the banks of 
Windermere; those lovely villas that 
overlook the Vaf <FArno } add where 
one could be content to ‘-pend the 
rest of one’s days, with Petiarch and 
Boecaeio, and Dante, and Michael 
Angelo, aud Itaftaellc, will not bear 
transplanting either to Richmond 
or Malvern. The i climate and the 
sky and the earth of Tuscany and 
Piedmont, are not those of Glouctes- 
tcrsldre and, Warwickshire; what 
may be very harmonious in forfn and 
colour when contrasted with the 
objects of that country width pro¬ 
duced it, may have the most dis¬ 
agreeable effect, and be excessively 
inconvenient, in another region 'with 
which it has no relation. Not that 
the proportions of style and the execu¬ 
tion of detail may not be reproduced in 
England, if sufficient taste and money 
be applied,—but that all sdrroqjnmhg 
things are out of harmony with foe 
very idea and existence of the building. 
The vegetable world i& different: the 
external And internal qualities of the 
e-oiljar with the presence of the foreign- 
looking mansion. A» f En*bsh garden 
is not, nor can be, an Italian ope; 
an English terrace can never be made 
to look like an Italian One; those 
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tot ejecta of light dad shado on have if lie could help it. The fatigued 
which the architect oounted jvhett he lifting the foot In that hot' cfimwte 
made hie plans and elevations, are pOt was a point of importance, he 
to be attained under an English Sky, carefully avoided it. The house wee 
The house, however closely it ifiay a regular frigidarmh. It answered 
be taken from lie last Palazzo* its the end proposed. It was ootntao- 
tfoble owner lived, in, will only be a dions, it was elegant—and it was 
poor looking copy after all; and he therefore highly suitable to the* people - 
will wonder, as he paces through Its and the place. But it does not there- 
corridors and halls, or views it hum fore follow that it ought to be Imitated 
eveay point • of the compass on the in a northern dime, nor indeed In any 
outside, nliAt can be the cause of such latitude, we would rather say in any 
a failure of his hopes? He hoped for country, except Italy Itself. Few 
anil expected an impossibility; he ports of France and Germany would 
thought to raise up a little Italy admit of sneb erections—some por 
in the midst of h» Saxon park, tions o f Spain and Greeee might. In 
Could the experiment end in any Greece, indeed, the houses are much 
thing else than a failuie^ after the same plan, but in Spain Only 

Every climate and every country portions of the south-eastern o6a« 
has its own peculiarities, which thp would allow of such a style of building 
inhabit ants are found to consult, and being considered at all habitable, 
which all arriiilects wilt do welt to <*Place, then, a Pompeian >lBa at 
observe dost ly before they lay don n High gate or Hampstead—build up*on - 
their plans. The general arrange- Atrium with art Implnvimn, add to it 
ment, the plan of,a house, wfll depend a Cahlarimn if you please, and a 
upon this (lass of external, cirnirn- Viridarium, too,—and orme quod ant 
stances move than on any other, in um: but you will not tlwreby pro- 
while the architectural effect and duce a good duelling-house; far from it, 
design of tin* elevation will hate an yon uiH have a.'•lmw-box fit for Geek- 
intimate j elation to the physical ap- uevs to come and gape at ■ butnotlihig 
peariuue of the region, to tb** ideas, else 

the piusuits, and the history of its Now. if we mould only follow the 
people, same rule ot common Hens® that the 

Thus it was with the ancient Greeks Omk or Roman architect did on the 
and Romans, as me find their domes- shores of the Pin thenopoean Gulf, we 
tic b’fe revealed to ns at Pompeii. In should arrive at results, different 
that delicious (linute of Campania, indeed, but equally congruous to our 
wheie the sun shines vvitli a whiteniug wants, ((pialb correct and harmonious 
and ever unclouded splendour, and in idea. Y\ hat is it that we want in 
where m intei’s ftosts maybe ^iid to this foggy, damp, and cloudy Climate 
be unknown, the great thing wanted of ours, nine days otit of every tep,? 
mas shjwh coolness, -privai y, and the I>o we want to have a spacious'cotou- 
ab^eiKc pf a# that might fatigue nade and a portico to keep dff ev4ry 
Hence, in the arrangement of the ray of n sun only too genial, only too 
Pompeian,villas, window’s mere com- scorching/ Is the heavens so bright 
purativcly-unknown • the rooms men* with his radiance that w« should 
lighted from above: tin aperture for endeavour to escape from hi* beams? 
the light wits open to the sky; what- 'Are me living in an atmosphere of 
ever air edutu be procured was such high temperature that if Wro 
precious. GOltmnad^R and dark pas- could how and then take off our own 
stages wort; first-rate appendages of n skins for a few minutes, wo should 
fhjsntotinble jnah^s habitation. His be only too glad to do so V Aif.tr 
i&loepng epartnufat was a dark recess — at, our* own individual sensations arc 
IjmpmTottM ftrtbfi sun’s rays, lighted ^concerned, we would that things were t 
Wilyby l the artificial glare of lamps, so; but we kuow from , unpleasant 
placed ok those elegant Candelabra, ovnerleuco.that thev amiar othertutap. * 
whidh must b« admired as models "pf We believe that every ,watjO»»l 
fiffiess hnd beauty as long as isfitativo hoogoholder will agree* with- ns, 
art altall exist. Hfc baa not a staii- that the first thing to be guarded 
ease iff all Us bouse, or he vtacrM not against is 'tfuasoomitry is cdW, >«*xt 
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wit, and thirdly darkness. A man 
who can really prove that h« possesoss 
a thaantragMy warn, dry, and well* 
lighted house, may write himself 
down as a rawnimmama at once; a 
favoured mortal, one of Jove’s right- 
hand men, and a pet of all the gods. 
H« is even m imminent danger of some 
dreadful calamity falling upon him, 
inasmuch as no one ever attains to 
such jonheard-of prosperity without 
being visited by some reverse of for¬ 
tune. He is at the top of the fickle 
goddess’s wheel, and the least impulse 
given to one of its many sjwkes must 
send him down the slippery road of 
trouble. Nevertheless, though diffi¬ 
cult to attain, these throe points are 
the main ones to be aimed at by every 
English' builder and aiehiteet; let 
him only keep them as the stars, by 
which be steers his course, and he 
will eoine to a result satisfactory in 
the end. 

One other point is of importance to 
be attended to as a fundamental one, 
and indeed as one of snperstmctiou 
too. From the peculiarly changeable 
nature of our climate, and horn the 
provision that has to be made foi 
thoroughly w arming a hou e, tlu re is 
always a danger ol the ventilation anil 
the drainage being neglected. N <*t oue 
architect in a hundred ever allows 
such “ insignificant r points as these 
to disturb las reveries All that he 
is-concerned in is lus elevation, and 
his neatly executed details, but 
Whether the inhabitants are stifled in 
their bods with hot font air ot are 
atrtfck out of their rooms by t he effluvia 
ot drains, are to him mere bagatelles. 
No trifles these, to those who have* to 
live in the bowse; no matter of insig- 
jufksance to those who have an objec¬ 
tion to the too frequent i isits of their 
medical attendant. 

In the first plate, then, i gentle¬ 
man's country house (we are advert¬ 
ing here to country residences alone— 
to those in the metropolitan haunts of 
men we shall return hereafter) should 
be thoroughly warm. Now, ofYnpirse 
a man may make a fireplace as big' 
as Soyer’s great range at Oocfcford’s 
— poor dear Cracky’s, before it was 
reformed—and he may bum a s ac k 
of cowls at*. time in it; and he may 
have one of these hi each apartment 
ass lobby of his house—-and a pretty 

• 


warn berth he wifi then have of It r 
bat It wdaKI be no thanks to hi* 
architect teat he should tens be forced 
to encourage bis purveyor at tee best 
WcHsond. No: either lot him tee 
that the walls are of* good substantial 
thickness—none of the thin, hollow, 
badly set, sham walls of the general 
run of builders; but made either of 
solid blocks of good ashlar stone, with 
well-rammed rubble between, and 
this rabble again laid.in an aU-pdne- 
trating bed ot properly sanded mortar 
with plenty of lime in it, and laid on 
hot, piping, steaming hot, if possible 
—and the jointq of the stones well 
closed with cement or putty; or else 
let the w .ills lie made of .the real red 
brick, the clay two years old or more, 
vi ell laid m English* bond, and every 
brick in its own proper aud distinct 
bed of mortar, ns carefully made as 
before, aud the )oints cemontod into 
the bargain. Nor let any stone wall 
be less tflan tliirtv -six, uor any brick 
v all than thirty inches thick, whereas, 
if tile house exceeds two stories in 
height, some additional inches may 
yet be added to the thi< knegs of the 
lower wall-j These walls shall he 
prool again&t all cold, and, if they 
be not made of limestone, against wet 
.iKo 

“ But all this is horridly expensive * 
why, a house built aftei this fashion 
would cost three times the amount of 
anv one now erected upon the usual 
specifications 1 ” Of course it would 
Mutei ialfl and'labour are not to be 
had gratuitously; but then, if the 
house costs tinve times as much, it 
will be»w orth three times more than 
what it would otherwise fetch, audit 
will last more than, throe times as 
long. “ But what it the u-e of build¬ 
ing for posterity V what doev it matter 
whether the house is a good ope in the 
time of thenextpossessorbdt six ? Why 
not ( run up ’ a building that Will have a 
handsome appearance in tee pretent, 
my own life-time, and if my descen¬ 
dant wishes for a better one and a 
l wanner one, why let him build another 
for himself? Add to which it wih grow 
so dreadfully old-feshioned in fifty 
years hence, tljat jt is a hundred to 
one If it is not voted a nuisance, sad 
pulled down os an eyesore to fJto 
estate.” finch It the reasoning •com¬ 
monly used when any architect mere 
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a«MBe «otian4dfiei «N»d mMre tn»l^ 
canonical In hi* regard tog his am* 
plojrer’smeaaw, weatauee toreoamaaead, 
the building of a mansion open, prin¬ 
ciples, and with dimensions, which 
can alone fully satisfy tho exigencies 
of his art. We take leave, however, 
to observe, that sack ought not'to be 
the reasoning of as English nobleman 
or gentleman, in- the first place, 
what is really erected in a proper and 
legitimate style Of architecture, be it 
classical or mediaeval, can never 
become “ old-fasliioned ” or ugly. -Is 
Hampton Court old-fashioned and 
ugly ? is Audley End so? are Burgh- 
leigh and llatticid so V If they -are, 
go and bnild better. Is Windsor 
Castle sp ? yes, a large portion of it 
is, for its architecture is not Very 
correct; and though it has been erected 
only so few years, in, another fifty 
the reigning sovereign- if there bo a 
sovereign in Englana in those days— 
will pull down most of it, and’consider 
it as sham and as trumjjery as the 
ravilion has at length been found out 
to have been all along. True ; if you 
build bouses in a false and idle* ted 
and unreal style of architecture, they 
itro ugly from the very beginning; anil 
tiny vipll become as old-fashioned as 
old Buckingham House or Strawberry 
Hill itself, pci haps in the life-time of 
him who owns them; or -else, like 
Fonthill, they will crumble about*your 
ears, and remain as monuments of 
your folly rather than of your taste. 
But go and build as Thorjie, or iiiigo 
Jones, or Wren used to build. Or even, 
if you will travel abroad for your 
models, take Palladio himself for yonr 
guide, or Phililiett Delorme, or Dncer- 
eoau, or Mansard ; and your erect ions 
shall stand for centuries, and become 
each year more and more harmoniously 
beautiful. 

Next, .your house should be dry; 
do not, then, go and build it with a 
slightly-framed low-pitched roof, nor 
place it in that part of your grounds 
which would be very suitable for an 
artificial lake, but not for your man¬ 
sion, Do not be afraid of a high 
roof; bat let it tower up boldly into 
the air; tot there be, as Hie French 
architects of old used to term it 
meat expressively, a good ^ forest ” 
of timber in its frw&ifig *, cover it with 
load, if yon can—if not, with flag- 


Stones* or else, if these be too de& 
with extra thick slates fir as iasgn 
slabs as can be conveniently 
and as may be suitable totho framings 
—feast of all with tile*. 

“ But, good Lord! what ideas yon’ 
have got of expense! Why, sir, dm 
you know that such a house would 
cost a great deal of money! and 
besides this, I am almost certain ttvfr 
in ancient Rome, the houses had 
quite fiat roofs, and-even in Italy, at 
the inesent day, the palaces have re* 
igarkably low-pitched roofel” Borne 

and Italy go to the-Antipodes l 

Did you not stipulate that the hoose 
should be dry ? do you think that the 
old Italians ever saw a good shower 
of raiu in all their lives? did they? 

“ j\octe pluil totd,” is all very well in 
the poet’s fugitive inscription; but 
did they ever see a six-weeks’ ram, 
such as we have every autumn and 
spring; and generally in June, and 
July, to say notliing of .Tannery and 
February, in Devonshire? My dear 
sir, if you wish to lie dry in your bed, 
and all your family, too, to Hi# 
seventh generation, downwards, malm 
yonr root waited to the quantity of 
rain that falb: pitch up its sides not 
less steeply than forty-five degrees, 
and do not be aft-aid if it rises to sixty, 
and so gives you the true mediaeval 
propot tinn of the equilateral triangle. 
Do yon consider it ugly? Then we 
will ornament it; and* we will make 
the rhimnev--talks rise with some 
degree of majesty, into an important 
feature of the architectural physiog¬ 
nomy of the building. Are yen y 
grumbling at the expense, as you did 
just now about that of the, wails? 
What then! are yon a Manchester 
manufacturer, some . dirty , cotton* 
spinner? have you no faith* la the 
future 7 have you no regard^,for fibs 
dignity and comfort of your family? 
are you, too, bitten with the demote-* 
lising commercial spirit of the agf ? t 
arc you ail for seif and the present? ‘ 
have yon no obligations towards your 
ancestors? and are you unwilling to* 
leave a name to be talked of by yonr 
posterity? Why, to be sure it raUftf' 
tighten yon up tbr five hr six yews; 
but then. do%ot stop quite so long I# 
London: make your season dfcatfp 
rather shorter, and do not go so often; 
to Eewmurket, and keep swap tans 
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Wldtc’s or Boodle^, mud do not bo so your garden, and line it with mheonijr; 
m«d ids to ’throw Vnway any m^re of and bare a couple of bridges over it; 
ihOM>paStrv thousands in contesting the yofl then not duly effectually 
county. Let the Paribdnent and carry off all intruding visits of the 
tbfe eodntrytpko rare of themselves; watery sprites, but yon may keep off 
they can very well spare an occa- hares from your flower-beds, fwo- 
ftttmal debater like yourself; the legged cats from your larder, and 
4t glorious confctilulion” Of old Eng- sentimental, “cousins” from your 
land will take iw harm even if ym maids. You may thus, indeed, make 
do not assist in concocting the hum- your hall or mansion into a little for- 
bug that is every year added to its tified place, with fosse'and counter- 
heterogeneous inixtorc. Lay out hearp, and covered way, and glacis; 
your money at home, drain your or at any rate, you may put a plain 
land,* btyftd a downright good house English liaw-liaw ditch ana fence all 
foryourijfelf; do not forget your poor round the sacred enclosure; and 
tenants, set them a good example, dcnenct upon it that yon*will find the 
mud let us put a proper roof on Ham- good effects of this extra expense in 
t>lodown Hall. the anti-rheumatic tendencies of your 


Providing, however, that the 
worthy squire actually consents to 
pull cat a few more hundreds, for the 
sake of having w alls of proper thick¬ 
ness and roof*, of light pitch, it does 
not quite follow that his ground-floor 
rooms will be dry, unless the mansion 
is well vaulted Underneath, and well 
drained to boot. We have known 
Wore than one ancient mannr-housh, 
built in a low dead flat, with a river 
running by, and the joists of the 
ground door resting on the soil, and, 
yet the w hole habitation ns dry us a 
bone; but still more numerous are 
the gortdly wlii'iios which we have 
witnessed, built on slopes, and even 
hills, where uht a spoonful of water, 
you would say, could possiblv lodge, 
and yer their wAlls outside all green 
with damp, and within mildew, and 
discoloured loose-hanging paper, tell¬ 
ing the talc of the demon of damp. 
When vou are seriously bent on 
building a good house, put plenty of 
money under ground; dig deep for 
foundations, lay * them better and 
strongm 1 even than your snper- 
strnctaie; vault everv thing under 
the lower rooms—av, vault them, 
ieither in solid stone or brick, mid 
drain and counter drain, and explore 
every crick amt cranny of your sub¬ 
soil; t’fmd gel rid of your land 
springs; and do not let thc*water 
from auy neighbouring bill percolate 
^ through your garden, nor rise into a 
pfeasing jet-d'eau right* under lhc 
floor dr your principal timing-room. 

ytm can, and if you do not mind 
the “ old*fashioned ” look of the 
th»Ug» dig a good deep fosse all round 


habitation. 

And now for the plan of your Man¬ 
sion, for the Ground Plau—tho main 
part of the business, that, on the 
proper proportioning and arranging 
of vvhklithe success ofyonredilica- 
five experiment entirely depends. 
Here take the old stale maxim into 
immediate and constant use, “Out 
your coat according to your cloth;” 
and/if you are a man of only £20(>0 
a-year, do not build a house on a plan 
that will require £10,000 at lea£t of 
annual income to keep the windovv- 
slmlteis open. Nor, seeing that 
you arc living in the country, at¬ 
tempt to cramp yourself for room, 
and build a great tall staring house, 
such as would pass muster in a city, 
but is cxceediuglj out of place in n 
park. As a matter of domestic aesthe¬ 
tics, do not think of giving youiself, 
and still less auy of your guests, the 
trouble of mounting up more than one 
set of stairs to go to bed, but keep 
your reception and principal rooms 
on the ground floor, and jour private 
rooms, with all the bed-chambers, on 
the floor above. Since, however, you 
have determined on going to the ex¬ 
pense of a proper roof, do not suppose 
that vvfi arc such bad architectural aqvi- 
sqj’S as to recommend that tho roof 
should be useless. No; here let the fe¬ 
male servants and the children of the 
family, perhaps, too, a stray bachelor 
friend or two, find their lodging; and. 
above all, if you arc a family man, if 
jou have any of those tender yearn¬ 
ings after posterity, which w§ hope 
yon have, introduce info the $>of a 
feature which wo will remind you of 
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by and by, and for which, if we could 
only persuade people that buch a 
very old qnd uaotnl idea were a new 
one, and onr owh, we would certainly 
take out a patent. 

There should, then, 1 m* only two 
stories in a gentleman’s country resi¬ 
dence, and a donner or mansard story 
if we may so term it, in the roof;— 
we will not be so vulgar as to call it a 
garret,—nor jet so classical as to re¬ 
sort to the appellation of an attic. If, 
therefore, yon require a large house, 
take plenty of ground, and lay out all 
your room sew suite. Let all the offices, 
whence any noise or smell can arise. 
Imperfectly detached from the dwell¬ 
ing part of the mansion :4-budi a-, 
the kitchens, sculleries, laundries, At. 
They should all In* collated into a 
(oio'l with the coach-houses and 
stables on the outside, and the whole 
range ot the domestic offices mi the 
other. Near allow a kit. ben to tic 
placed under th<' suin' rout'a^ vmu 
diuing-rumn oi diawing-room : nit it 
oil*completed} fioin the totp\ <h faqis, 
and kt it onlv lommuiiiuite bv ,i pas¬ 
sive, —so shall jo’i avoid all chance 
of those antic ipaton smells, the odour 
of w hie h is suffic ient to ‘spoil v our ai 
petite lor th" best dn ssed dimuu in 
the world If juu would have nnv 
Use for the \ault illicit r jour house, 
keep all jour cellai stores, and all 
jour “drj goods” there; — it will he 
a test of winr Iumm* being well-built 
if tiny do not show am etksts ol 
dump after a lew months'stowage 
below the level of the soil, jot in 
an e pit tm. We do not mean to sav 
that we would put one of our best 
and newest saddles, nor onr favourite 
hot of harness, in one of the lower 
vaults, to judge of the dampness of the 
house; biit depend upon it, a pair oi 
two of old felinei form excellent hj- 
grometem; and you mav detect the 
“dew-point" upon them with won- 
derful accuracy. 

“ JSut only look at how j ou are in- 
ereahing the cost of the house by thus 
stretching out the house, and reallj r 
wasting the space and ground 1”— 
What! still harping on the same 
string — that eternal purse-string 1 — 
still at the gold and the notes? If 
you go on tt this rate, my good sir, 
you will never do any thing notable in 
the house-line. Take a lesson from 
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Louis XIV. when he built VersqjUeB; 

—that sovereign Jiad at least this one 
good quality',—-lie lmd a supreme con¬ 
tempt for money;—it cost him a great 
deal no doubt, but it is “ Versailles, 
nee pluribus irnpar; —-w liy, it is a quar¬ 
ter of a mile long, amf there is, or 
rather was, room In it to have lodged 
all the crowned heads of Europe, 
courts, ministers, guards, and all. _ 
Never stint yourself for space; the 
ground you build ou is your own; it 
is only the extra biick and mortar;— 
the number ofwindows b not increased 
by stretc hing the plan ont, the inter¬ 
nal fittings are not an atom more ex¬ 
pensive. lie at ease for once in your 
file, and cast about widely for room. 

And now, dear sir. if yon can but 
once remove this prejudice of cobt 
flora voftr mind, you mav -et at defi¬ 
ance all those twaddling architects 
who conic to >ou with their theories 
of the •• smallest spaces oi support, M 
and who would fain persuade yoti 
tlmt, because it is hi ient]fit to build 
many looms with few materials, tfrerx- 
Jou jou ought to dwell in a house 
elected on stub principles,—and that 
they ought (15 build it for j on. You 
mav bend them all to the right-about 
with their one-sided contracted no¬ 
tions : is the house to be built tor your 
sakt or for thin *> t who is going to in¬ 
herit it—you or thc\ '* who is to find 
out all tin eomfoits and tl Loom torts 
of the mansion —the owner or the 
,iu hiiect— if yo«, tlieu keep to your 
two stories and to the old English 
method of building jour house round, 
one or mom courts. Go upon the old 
palatial,baronial, or collegiate plan; 
no matter w hat uuiy be the style of 
architect are log adopt, t bis „ plan will 
be found suitable to any. The ad- 
v milages of it are as follows: first of 
all, it gives you the opportunity of 
having jour rooms ah en suite , and 
yet not crowded together; next, it is 
more sociable lor the inmates of a 
large ctnuitry mamaon to inure the 
windows of their apartments looking 
partly inwards, as it were to the cen¬ 
tre of the house, and partly outward# 
to the surrounding scenery; and 
thirdly, it requires and it gives the 
opportunity of having that moat-a^ ■ 
mi table and most useful appendage of 
tuy largo mansion,—a ctoiiiter, or 
covered gallery, muuing mm* the 

3 Q 
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wfeoks interior of the court, either pro- as a flowery parterre, itud the green- 
jecting from the plane of the walls— house is made to contribute Its pro- 
and, ifsfo, becominghiglityornamcntal; per supply of plants to the cloister, 
or else formed within the walls, and, it becomes converted into a kind of 


it' so, giving an nmtsual degree of 
warmth and ventilation. In this damp 
and uncertain climate of ours, just 
consider how many days there are in 
the course of the year, when the ladies 
and the children of a family cannot 
stir out of doors, not even into the 
gardens; and then think of what a 
comfort it would be to have a dry and 
aiiy and elegant promenade and place* 
’of exercise within their owu walls. 
Then the children may scamper about, 
if it be a proper cloister external to 
the house, and make that joyous noise 
which is so essential to their health, 
without any fear of annoying even the 
most nervous of mammas. Within an 
instant they may aii be uuder her owif 
personal inspection, and yet they may 
have their perfect freedom. Hero 
may the ladies of the family walk for 
hours on a Avet day, and enjoy them¬ 
selves without trouble, and Avitli the 
facility of being at borne again iu a 
minute. If the court Is well laid out 


conservatory, and forms of itself an 
artificial or winter garden. Both a 
cloister, and an internal corridor with 
windows opening into the former, may 
very appropriately be constructed 
together, and then the accommo¬ 
dation of this plan is complete. 

Whoever has lived in a cloistered 
and court-built house will know the 
convenient and comfortable, feature 
we, would here point out :-j-it is espe¬ 
cially suited to the climate ofEnglartd, 
and to the domestic habits of English 
families; it is one of the most orna¬ 
mental features a house can possess; 
il gives great facilities to the waiting 
of the servants: • it makes the house 
warm rather than cold; and it adds 
greatly to the comfort of the whole. 
As for llicAdditional cost—let the cost 

be-! have avo not entered onr 

caveat against all such shabby pleas V 
Take this along with you, good sir,— 
do the tiling well, or don’t do it at 
all. 
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Ten da} 7 s ago, when snowed up by 
winter, recurrent for tbo third time 
this season, I could not com] tel myself 
to the recollection of my Adalian ex¬ 
periences. Now that 1 am sitting with 
window thrown wide open, and with 
fire raked out, the spirit of the scene 
Encourages memories of my visit ‘to 
that very jiot emporium of Cara- 
iuania. 

We had beeu kept on the Smyrna 
station till we pretty -well knew it 
under every changing phase of season. 
Through the rigour of winter we had 
been brought now to the very flagrance 
of the dog-star, to the time when 
human nature can pretend no opposi¬ 
tion to the mood of the lgrdly sun. 
Even late in the autumn, these clear 
skies altbrd so little interruption to 
the tide of sunbeams, that one is not 
quite, exempt from, risk of cojtp do 
soled. Indeed this is perhaps the 
very time when tin* untutored stranger 
is particularly exposed to this danger. 
It is the only time of the year when 
travelling can be pursued as a serious 
occupation ; or when one of the pale- 
faced Occidentals can venture forth 
sub dio at mid-day, without positive 
madness. During the months that, 
on the admission of the indigenous, 
do duty as summer, the state of things 
is so evidently beyond a joke, that no 
idea of trifling therewith enters iuto 
the most unsophisticated mind. Life 
is reduced to something very like a 
resignation of the sturdy substance of 
the day, and a diligent employment 
of the two fag ends. The intervening 
hours must be slept away, or read 
away, or somehow employed without 
the requisition of corporeal activity. 
And, considering that these are the 
hours during which musquitoes vex 
not, and lesser tormentors of the ram¬ 
pant kind are inactive, it is no slight 
boon to have such tin intorval, during 
some part of which you may sleep in 
peace. As for the night, you may 
use it for eating ices, or strolling on 
the Marina, ©? pulling out on the phos¬ 
phorescent waters of the bay; but 
unless you be very fresh, you willharcBy 


think of using that as the time for 
turning in. And thus are rendered 
grateful those slumbers which are in¬ 
duced by the prevailing spirit of nooa.,^ 
'Of course, under such conditions of 
existence, there is no great proba¬ 
bility that much risk will be encoun¬ 
tered by any one gifted with the. 
ordinary instinct of self-preservation- ’ 
Should auy one be foolhardy enough 
to dare for himself the experiment, he 
would scarcely find a surridgi to fur¬ 
nish animals, or a guide willing to 
pilot him. And should he even make 
a start of it, am I not the very man 
lb know what a lesson he would get 
in the course of the first six hours of 
his march; ■ and to predict JJiat he 
would, should any brains be then 
remaining to him, turn back on the 
strength of tliat same sample? It is 
only a very young, and somewhat 
fooiish person, who would be at aH 
likely to be found in this predicament. 
The dissuasion of the indigenous is 
,so earnest, and so without exception, 
that, considering their knowlege of the 
facts, a prudent stranger must perceive 
in them the substance of reason. Tho 
Asiatics, perhaps, carry a little too 
far tin* dread of exposure to the at¬ 
mospheric influences of summer; for 
they arc careful to shut out oven the 
cool breezes of night, and dread the 
odour of freshness that a shower calls 
forth from the eaith. This delightful 
■exhalation they affirm to be the pro¬ 
ducer of fever. But indeed wo may 
concede to them the entertaining of 
some whimsies on this subject, -as 
being the necessary contingencies on 
their fatal experiences of marsh 
malaria . 

Happy we Englishmen and Scots¬ 
men, who know not what this malaria 
mean*! The worst story on the sub¬ 
ject that I remember was a personal 
adventure of my friend Board. The 
scene of this adventure is a little out 
of the way of Adalia, but it ropy serve 
to illustrate the style of tiling prevail- *■ 
ing generally in this direction any 
where within hail of a marsh., Beard 
was engaged in' that (to those who 
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Eke it) delightful, but occasionally 
perilous duty of surveying. This in¬ 
volves the being sent away in the 
boats for weeks at a stretch, during 
which time you go groping along the 
coast, or threading out-of-the-way 
channels between islands. It is easy 
to conceive that with fine weather, 
and healthy shores, this must be a 
Welcome' duty to a young officer, fall 
of zeal, and unaccustomed to com-' 
maud. But sometimes the course 
will lie along deadly shores, past which 
you must creep, and snatch hydrogra¬ 
phical facts from the teeth of death. 
Beard, poor fellow—and yet, consi¬ 
dering that he lives to tell the talc, 
.wc should rather congratulate than 
pity—Beard was in command of a 
party pf seven. Any one who knows 
the service, knows that an officer ac¬ 
customed to command a particular 
boat, if he be a good fellow, acquires 
a strong fellow-feeling for and with 
his men. This is but human nature, 
seeing that they are subject to frequent 
and long isolations from the rest of the 
ship’s company, I have felt this in¬ 
fluence strongly myself, and am per¬ 
suaded tliat a sailor is never so amiable 
a l>eing as when away from his ship 
. and from civilisation, on some 
scrambling boat-expedition, lie then 
mts off altogether that selfishness of 
>carmg which it often suits his 
tumour while on board to affect. 
!leard w as one who entered fully into 
the spirit of these expeditions; indeed 
he might have led one to suppose that 
he wonld willingly have agreed to pass 
his life in a boat. On this particular 
occasion they were coasting along 
Thessaly—those shores so beautiful 
to look at, but of which the beauty, 
when the mists of night descend upon 
them, reek with the breath of death. 
Thej' proceeded cautiously, and as 
their labours were protracted into new 
days and weeks, and none of their little 
band had been stricken, they began to 
hope, and perhaps to believe themselves 
seasoned and safe. The* time for 
them to rejninilie ship at last arrived, 
and not a man had been ill. One man 
did indeed complain in the morning, 
but he kid in his oar, and they hoped 
would soon be better. Presently 
another was forced to daim the same 
exemption, and another. In short, they 
reached the Bhip with great difficulty, 


and as by-miracle, and not one of the 
party could mountthe ride. They were 
all hoisted in, an d hi a few hours the only 
man of the party who lived was my 
friend. In the pretty island of Stiathos 
is a tomb, wherein sleep the whole 
party save that one. - I have 
stood by this, and read in the sad 
story of its inscription a sufficient 
warning on the subject of marsh ma~ 
laria. Once or twice I have come 
in its way, but never willingly, and 
happily always without calamitous 
result. Once only I have slept within 
its problematical range, apd that was 
off that pestiferous bit or coast near 
Epidaurus, and I fancy at a season 
wiien the marshes had not their steam 
up. 

We had among us. a lesson, but 
not of this melancholy character, on 
the absurdity of attempting to brave 
the daylight heat of summer. It is 
so natural for an Englishman to look 
upon the mere natives of any place 
to which he may come in his travels, 
as cheat 4 * and ignoramuses, that we, as 
a matter of course, and most compla¬ 
cently, admitted the natives en masse 
.and every where to that rating. In the 
course of our vagaries we stumbled on 
the pretty island of Mytilene, in the 
very piping hours of summer. Very 
cool and pleasant did it look to us 
shipmen, hanging down its umbrageous 
olive groves nearly to the water’s 
edge—and very pleasant should we 
have found it to he, had we been con¬ 
tent to defer our landing till the 
authorised hour of eventide. But 
besides tliat the place looked so invit¬ 
ing, we felt bound to give way to a 
little enthusiasm at this approach to 
the birthplace of the lady who gave 
Horace the model of 

“Jam satis tern's nivis atrjue dine,” Si c. 

so nothing could hold us in from im¬ 
mediate disembarkation, and a cross 
country ride. We went right across 
from one harbour to another—for it 
has two, which between them nearly 
bisect the island. But so frightful was 
the heat, that nothing but youth and 
English blood exempted us from the 
penalty of fever. Some of the party 
were very nearly knocked up mid-way; 
and we Simula- scarcely any of us 
have managed to get back to the-, ship 
as we did, had it not been our fortune 
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to meet a resting-place in the village 
of Lontri. Such attempts as this are 
tite causes of the sad casualties that 
we occasionally find happening to 
Eastern travellers. How many have 
paid with their lives the penalty of an 
unseasonable journey in Syria, espe¬ 
cially on the coast between Beyrout 
and Jerusalem. Only choose well 
your time, and you may proceed in 
perfect security, so far as the dangers 
of nature are concerned. Any attempt 
at forcing a journey is a folly; and a 
folly of which the correction will come 
with the first experiment, if it leave 
to the person any future opportunity 
of sublunary conduct. 

Bat no one should mention Mytilene 
without sayiug a word or two in 
praise of its beauty. All shrivelled 
up as jve were by tliu heat—for we 
were almost past the sudatory stage— 
we drank in some refreshment from 
the scenery, Port Olivet,, has quite 
the appearance 0 of a lake, and it is 
only when quite at the not that you 
perceive the real nature of the locality. 
The hills aromul are finely shaded; 
and the masses of olive-trees assumed, 
in the then lurid glare of sky and 
water, that shadowy appearance that, 
we used to see in Trrners pictures. 
They are very famous for the produc¬ 
tion of a fineoil fromtheirolives, which 
is the staple commodity of the island,* 
and of which they export considerable 
quantities. By all accounts, nature, 
unassisted, may claim the praise' of 
this produce, tor they are said to be 
careless manufacturers. We went 
into one or two of the ipyaanUfpia to 
witness the process of compression, 
but could not take it upon onr vera¬ 
city to utter an opinion anent them. 
At least they seem in a fair way to 
improve their wares; for the new 
consular agent of France (whom, by 
the way, we took to his Barataria) is 
especially knowing in this line, and 
hopes to produce, in a short time, oil 
that shall be eqnal to that of France 
•or Lucca. 

After all this- talk about the im¬ 
possibility of travelling in the sum¬ 
mer, it aqgurs ill for our account 
of Adalia, to say that it was • the 
vety heat and rage of summer when 
wo landed there. But as we were not 
■volunteers on the occasion, wc did not 
«dhOose our own season. Like the fifty 


thousand Cossacks who marched off < 
to the East Indies, not because they 
liked it, but because they were sentj 
we were saved all the trouble of 
deliberation; and once arrived at the 
spot, we were sufficiently old stagers 
to adapt ourselves to tyc ways Mid 
means of the place. Ireracmber that wc 
were delighted at the start; catching 
at the prospect of change, as at the 
hope of improvement. Certainly^ 
things were bad enough with us in 
Smyrna bay at tliat time. The pitch 
was boiling in tbe seams, the water 
was hissing along-side; the sky seemed 
au entire sun, so truly were the fiery 
rays rendered back from every part 
of the glowing concave. The sea- 
breeze, one’s only solace under such 
circumstances, was continually for¬ 
getting to come. In spite of the com¬ 
mon profession, that without the sea- 
breeze it would be impossible to live 
hereaway, we continued to pant 
through days of breezeless existence. 
At this time it was that I arrived at 
the conclusion which is now estab¬ 
lished in the. code of my economics, 
that the endurance at Calcutta or 
Port lioyal is a joke compared, with 
w'bat one has to undergo in these 
milder latitudes. The dweller in 
Anatolia, has no such range of Farfin- 
heit to alarm him into defensive mea¬ 
sures, and thus he falls comparatively 
unprepared into the conflict with the 
dog-days. Your Bengalee mounts 
defences of tattees and punkahs that 
cool down a hot wind, or whistle air 
into presence in a trice. ' Whereas in 
this part of the world, as the Sirocco 
blows, so it must Steal into your room, 
parching your face, and covering you 
ail over with n clammy stickiness, 
through w hich you may distinctly feel 
the subdolont shudder of incipient 
ague. When hehas darkened his room, 
and spread cool mats on the floor, the 
poor Smyrnlot has nothing farther 
that he can do. Aud if such be the 
case of those who dwell within the 
mansions of Ismir, who have at least 
thick walls between them and the Sun, 
what is likely to be the state of those 
dhgraziatos, who people t lie busy town 
of ships in the bay ?—the rsjsh men 

**-digit os a motto romotof, » 

Quatuor aut saptem.” 

Custom, they say, may bring a-man 
to aify tiling, as it did M. Chabert to , 
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the power of living in an oven; to 
which achievement, by the way, I 
should toot wonder if the first step had 
been the passing of a hot summer on 
board ship in harbour. You may 
any day see, at some of our gigantic 
iron-works, custom bringing men to 
ouch a pass, that they can endure to 
stand before a fire that would be the 
death and cooking of an ox. And 
**80 I suppose it was tfy force of 
custom that we were able to undergo 
a style of thing that ought to have 
been the slewingof any ordinary flesh' 
and blood. But it waft a stupid and 
languid life that we were leading, 
scarcely veutuiing on deck even be¬ 
neath the awning, and not dreaming 
Of shore except quite in the evening. 
Sometimes a morning’s interest would 
be excited by some story of plague in 
the Lazaretto, and a proposed ad* 
journment of the ship to Vourlali, to 
be out of harm’s way; and such specu¬ 
lations, though not exactly pleasurable, 
wfere at least anti-stagnath e in 
character. In any thing like decent 
weather it is not bad fun to get 
down to Vonriah for a time, and to 
fly from the gaieties of the metro¬ 
polis to the pleasures of the ckasaen t 
Rabbit Island, ft must ever be sooth¬ 
ing to a spirit that has not quite for¬ 
gotten' “ the humanities,” to walk 
upon the turf which witnessed the in¬ 
fant gambols of Anaxagoras; and be¬ 
sides that, the locality is pretty, and 
Worthy of lining visited on its own 
account. The town is at the distance 
■of some miles from the Scala, which 
last is the grand watering-place for the 
ships on this station. Some few years 
ago, when the two fleets, French and 
English, were here, an extempore 
town was devised on the beach, for 
the benefit of the thousand and one 
hangrrs-oii who arc always found in 
such neighbourhoods. This was a, 
stretch of luxury on their part; for 
generally these nautical suttlers need 
no other shelter than that of the boat 
which contains tlieir wares. Thef are 
always ready for a start, and glad twbe 
allowed to foUow almost any whither in 
the wake of a ship. I should think 
theymlght be rated amongst the most 
honest of their compatriots, as they 
certainly may amongst the most hard¬ 
working and courageous. ’ 

But no such luek had been ours, as 


to be assigned so pleasant an adjourn¬ 
ment. The longest cruise we had any 
of us managed to steal, was perhaps 
in one of the cutters, as far as what 
we Englishmen persist in calling St 
James’s castle — a strange name for 
Turks to give a place, aud which, in 
fact, we have devisedly corrupted 
from their word satudjeak. 

At lust, one happy day—happy in 
its result, not in the complexion 
it bore at its opening—we positively 
did receive orders for a start, and 
this is the way it came about; The 
representative of snitanie, dignity at 
the somewhat, retired watering-place 
of Adalia, was a man prone, like the 
greater number of his countrymen, to 
jndge of things altogether in the con¬ 
crete. The idea of power could by 
him be deduced only from jpesent 
violence 5 and without some such sen¬ 
sible manifestations, it became to him 
like one o£Fichte’s “ objects,” i.e. all 
moonshine. With regard to foreign 
powers, tliejfr existed for Ivim, and in¬ 
fluenced his government, only so far 
as tlujy sent occasionally a ship of 
wav with its suggestive influence of a 
frowning broadside to look in his way. 
They have no very distinct idea, these 
gentlemen, of geography, nor of poli¬ 
tical science; and thus are sadly out 
in their- estimation of -tlie relative im- 
^Hirtancc of places. To them the seat 
of their government is the world; or 
at least the place in it of importance 
second to Constantinople. If they be 
passed over in the distribution of oui* 
corps da demonstration, they are apt 
to ascribe tliq omission to a want of 
power on our part. Now, with all 
their excellencies, it can hardly be de¬ 
fied that they are sadly apt to pre¬ 
sume on any want of power in a 
neighbour. So it happens that the 
unfortunate consuls who are stowed 
away in ’the‘obscurer establishments, 
are apt to suffer from their caprice. 
Should it so happen that the particular 
flag over whose interests tile consul is 
appointed inspector, should not have 
been displayed in the neighbourhood 
lately'by any ship of war, the short 
memory of a pasha is in danger of 
forgetting that nation’s'Claim to re¬ 
spect ; for any thing that he knows, it 
may have been revolutionised or sunk 
by an earthquake,—at least he cannot 
bear the trouble of imagining any 
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other reason for the non-appearance of 
its executive ministers, than the ob¬ 
vious one of its having ho ships to 
send. Thus, in matters of precedence, 
consuls are apt sometimes to.get 
snubbed — a point on which, of all 
others, they are tender: or in matters 
of justice, their clients will find them¬ 
selves ousted, in spate of the prover¬ 
bial integrity of the Turkish judges. 
Perhaps the readiest way of stumbling 
on a grievance, is the kind of thing 
that gave rise to our visit, where some 
of the populace presume on your want 
of protection, and commit some ag¬ 
gression oil your rights as a man ami 
a brother. This being referred to the 
■authorities, will be apt to be viewed 
by them in the light of that consider¬ 
ation which they happen to be lending 
at that moment to your nation. Poor 
fellows! we nmst not be hard upon 
them; nor will we doubt the sound 
foundation of the panegyrics wlucli 
many travellers have pronounced on 
their honesty. They are honest, no 
doubt, so tar as they understand tin* 
doctrine of the thing; but the fact is, 
they do not seem to - understand the 
subject in the abstract. They have no 
idea of judging a foreigner’s cause, 
without reference to '“ousiderations of 
his nationality and personal impor¬ 
tance ; and to pronounce readily a deci¬ 
sion in favour of one against whom 
should lie the preponderance in these 
particulars, would bo to ‘them an ab¬ 
surdity. We have had occasion 
lately "to be struck with the tone in 
which certain writers have spoken on 
the subject of Mussulman morals. 
The first notability about such accounts 
is, that they are very different from 
the reports of their predecessors—of 
such an accurate man as Burkhardt 
lor instanceand the second nota¬ 
bility, so far as most of us are con¬ 
cerned, is, that they are contrary to 
the,, gouerai consent of travellers. 
That there- are excellent men, and 
honest among them, is a fact; and it 
is a fact, that in general matters of 
bargaining, yon, may trust to them. 
But when the idea of probity is carried 
out, so far as to imply a view of 
things comparatively disparaging to 
Christian morals, it mounts to an 
anti-climax, and falls over into the 
province of''nonsense. The Koran 
has provided them with much ethical 


guidance, of which individual l&xks, 
of any pretence to religion, mast be » 
some degree observant. But it is not 
true that the history of such cases, in 
their administration of justice, as 
might have occurred in the coart of 
the old m\tnapx os * wiff* allow us to 
conclude that they are in possession of 1 
a rule coercing them to be just and 
brotherlike towards the unprotected, 
stranger, abstractly and for justice’s?’ 
sake. Now, with us you may find 
many individual rogues, but never a 
.roguish court, nor tolerated roguish 
public body. And of this difference 
between us Christians and them 
»Turks, it will not be difficult for any 
one to supply the reason, who will 
give himself tho- trouble to think 
about it. 

But as 1 was saying, at Adalia,— 
«the town I mean, not the province,— 
lived, with the authority of local 
governor, a personage styled a 
Caimacan. This is a person inferior 
to a regular pasha, having in fact a 
sort of acting rauk. One remembers 
this style and title well, because it 
puts us in mind of the nicest thing 
eatable that tho Levant affords — 
(faimac, which is something very like 
Devonshire cream, only better. This 
Caimacan, being a sort of great man’s 
great man, is apt not to bear his 
honours meekly. At the precise time 
of which I speak, the Sultan was 
raising considerable levies in different 
parts of his dominions, for tho benefit 
of good order among the Albanians. 
Near Adalia was a military rendez¬ 
vous for the forces raised in that 
neighbourhood, and the command pro 
tempore of the new levies was as¬ 
signed to the Caimacan. So. that the 
]K)or man was labouring under an acr 
cessiou of diguity. 

At Adalia also lived a certain 
Ionian — from the Seven Jsramds, 
friend, not from Asia—who had been 
led thither by a speculation in the soap 
trade. To judge by the evident want 
of fye article, would have been to pro¬ 
nounce a most favourable opinion as 
to the probable result of such specu¬ 
lation. In fact the man succeeded 
only too well; ho boiled so success¬ 
fully, and sold so cheaply, that all 
the native competitors were beaten 
out of the-field. The true believers 
-were, of course, indignant at tiffs con- 
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dnct,\f an infidel and a strangerand 
' as they could not,weather on him in 
the fair»way of trade, they determined 
to try if they could not “choke his 
luff” by a practical expedient. Pay¬ 
ing him a visit one day f they spoiled 
Ms stock in* trade, broke his gear, 
gave him a'good thrashing, and told 
Mm to take that as a gentle hint of 
what they would do if he . did not be¬ 
have himself for the future. The poor 
fellow appealed to the Caimacan for 
satisfaction for tlvc injury done, and 
for security against future violence. * 
From this person he received no as¬ 
sistance, and was left to fight it out as 
he best could against his opponents. « 
Those dear Ionians! creditable 
fellow-countrymen .are they for us, 
and profitable. No people assert 
more unflinchingly their privilege of 
national relationship with ourselves,* 
and thus do we get the credit of all 
the rows which they may kick up 
throughout the Mediterranean. It is 
highly amusing to see the style in 
which they will declare themselves to 
be Englishmen, not merely as allies 
and protected for the time being, but 
with the implication of a claim to 
identity of race. A sou of Ithaca or 
Xante, will talk as if lie were a true 
Saxon. Certainly, the Turks seem 
to make little distinction between the 
races. That the men are under 
British protection, is for them suffi¬ 
cient reason for esteeming them to be 
Englishmen. Sometimes their classi¬ 
fication of races shows an amusing 
ignorance, of, and indifference to the 
whole set of national distinctions 
among Franks. 1 reinejnber that 
all wlio attended the services of the 
British chaplaincy at Smyrna, were 
called English, though among them 
were many who could speak scarcely 
a word of the language; and so all 
who wcut to the dissenting meeting¬ 
house (for they have one there) were 
called Americans, 

Our poor soap-boiler being reduced 
to extremity, having lost his gqods, 
and being afraid to make a fresh start 
of it, betook himself for assistance to 
the English vice-consul. The office 
was at that time filled by a very ef¬ 
ficient pereonr— one, moreover, who 
had for many years resided in the 
• country, and understood well the JUnr 
gmige and national genius. But,it 


so happened that just then a long 
time had elapsed since any of our 
men-of-war had paid a visit to the 
road-stead and consular dignity was 
in a condition of proportional depre¬ 
ciation. The consul, however, as in 
duty bound, paid his visit of remon¬ 
strance, and laid before the great 
man the wrong done within his juris¬ 
diction ; whereupon the Caimacan be¬ 
haved like any thing but a gentle¬ 
man, and, far from promising to re¬ 
medy the ill done, gave him to under¬ 
stand that lie did not care sixpence 
for soap-boiler or co*ns f ul either. 

Mr-had sufficient knowledge of 

the people to know that this decla¬ 
ration of opinion was strictly true, 
and that the only plan to correct it) 
would be to prove himself able to 
summon an aVmed force to his assist¬ 
ance. Till they saw' this, nothing 
would be able to persuade the Ada - 
lians that lie was not either deserted 
by his country, or tlmt his country 
had not hist the power to assist him. 

And thus it was that Mr- 

wrote to hi* chief at Smyrna a de¬ 
scription of the ticklish state of cir¬ 
cumstances, and'explained that un¬ 
less English commercial interests at 
Adalia were to be suffered to go alto- 
gel her to tin* wall, sonic strong pre¬ 
sen ative must, be sent thitiier in the 
shape of a stout ship, with a goodly 
array of long thirty-twos. And so 
was it, that‘word came to the good 
ship Falcon, which thereupon spread 
forth her wings, or, in plain language, 
hoisted her topsails, and set forth on 
her conciliatory-expedition. Besides 
that we were delighted to get away 
in any direction from the stag¬ 
nation of Smyrna—a, stagnation af¬ 
fecting air, sea, and society,—it wmn a t 
recommendation of the cruise in this 
particular direction that none of ns 
had ever-been there before. There is 
little reason why in a general way it 
slionld lie visited from one year’s end- 
to another,—I mean in the .way of 
business, at least the business of those 
who have to distribute their attention 
throughout these seas for the interests 
of general pacification. The place, 
as we afterwards found, 1 b not with¬ 
out commerce; bnt there are no mer¬ 
chants of onr natjon except the vice- 
consul. The advantages of this 
place as a trading station, more espe- 
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cially as beihg a station where he 
would find no competitors, had in¬ 
duced him to scttlo # here. And the 
prestige lent by the consular name, 
afforded sufficient -inducement for the 
undertaking* of an office, which, if it 
be not very lucrative, at any rate in¬ 
volves the responsibility of no very 
serious duties. Though now and then 
a man in office may forget himself, 
yet in the long ran a consul is sure to 
be treated with deference, and to reap 
considerable commercial advantages 
from his position. Be it understood, 
that here there arc other merchants, 
— but the indigenous, chiefly Tnrko- 
Greck. Besides a single gentleman 
who acted ns assistant to the vice- 
consul in his various duties, we 
did not find a Frank resident. We 
heard, indeed, that there was also an 
Austrian, but we did not sec him, so 
I suppose that he could hardly have 
been of much consequence. , 

The weather at first, beguiled us 
with symptoms <»f a change for the 
cooler, and lent to our sails some 
pleasant breezes as we passed out of 
the Gulf of Smyrna. As we sped on¬ 
ward, things became even better, and 
especially delighted us with their as¬ 
pect off .Rhodes. It is a Jugular fact, 
well known 1o those who .know the 
locality, that the day scarcely occurs 
in the year \\ lien this island is afflicted 
with a calm. For some reason it so 
happens that, pass when you will, you 
are pretty sure to find a stiff breeze. 
- blowing. One of the points of the 
island, which thrusts out into 
the sqa a long and low promontory, 
shows that the natives here know 
how to turn this physical provision to 
good effect. This point is in the most 
curious way studded with windmills, 
and from this- its garniture has re¬ 
ceived its name in our geography. 
These poor machines rarely know an 
horn’s quiet, but continually throw 
about their long arms in what, from 
a little distance, seems to be a mere 
confusion of material. Past tliis ex¬ 
quisitely bountiful, island, of whose 
.strand-the recollection is fraught with 
associations of unfeverish existence, 
we sped, rapidly before the breeae, 
which almost made us regret the land 
we were leaving. Truly should we 
have regretted it, had we but known 
the breezeless condition on which we 


were about to enter 1 For some four- * 
and-twenty hours before we arrived at 
our port, the weather changed* effii-' 
neatly for the worse. The feathery ’ 
vanes stirred not, and the canvass , 
flapped a gains# the mast, as the did 
girl rolled lumpingly in the. swell. 
She was.a dear old ship as ever float- 4 
ed, but like all other things sublunary, 
animate or inanimate, was not without 
her faults. Of these the Worst, nay, ' 
the only one to speak of, was the 
habit of Killing about most viciously 
whenever she had a chance. The sun 
poured upon ns such a flood of heat, 
that awnings became a joke. Things 
#fcre so thoroughly heated during the 
day, that the night scarcely afforded 
sufficient hours to cool them down, 
for a fresh start next morning. We 
began almost to question whether we 
lufcl not changed bail for worse; .and 
very soon made up our minds that 
without any mistake we had. We 
arrived at this conclusion, as the port 
of our destination hove in sight. It 
was towards evening that we crept iti 
to our anchorage, through an atmo¬ 
sphere scarcely sufficiently alive to 
give us motion, and so almost glowing 
that it seemed to bum us as we 
passed. The place was wrapped in 
breathless stillness: no boats caine 
forth to try a market with ns, or to 
gratify their curiosity ; - and uo sounds 
issued from the shore, which might 
have been deemed almost unliatmtcd 
of men. 

When daylight revealed the fea¬ 
tures of the place, we perceived the. 
pretensions of Adalia in the way of 
. the picturesque to be of a high order. 
Neither was there wanting matter of 
admiration even in the night, though 
wo were, suffering too much discomfort 
to be easily pleased by mere pictures. 
The shore, in its way, afforded an un¬ 
usual spectacle. The town stands on 
high ground, and on both sides the line 
of coast is formed by lofty cliffs, stretch-* 
ing faraway into the distance. What of 
the beauties of these depended on The 
light of day for development, were re¬ 
served for our editi cat i on on th e m orroi, 
But the good people had ornamented 
their country just then in a fashion 
■more appropriate to embellish the 
night than the day. Enormous fires 
were blazing on the cliffs, which fart¬ 
ed the bay up -which we were, ad van- 
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dug,—if we may apply so familiar a 
worn to the conflagrations that met 
oar sight. The most active spirit of 
incendiarism had been afloat, tor entire 
woods were seen in a state of burning. 
,We never discovered whether this 
destruction was by accident, or of set 
purpose: if it were doue by way of 
obtaining, charcoal, the price of that 
article one would think must have 
fallen in the market. But as these 
fires blazed away in the clear dry air 
of the night, they lit up the bay, and 
almost threw upon the waters the dark 
shadow of our masts and yards. At 
first, when at some distance, we had 
been disposed to account tor the iiufft 
appearance of tlie heavens, by suppos¬ 
ing that distance and refraction had 
effected a cheat upon our senses. 
When we came nearer, the only thing 
we could suppose was, that tlie wbdle 
country was in the course of destruc¬ 
tion. It is hard to say whether the 
distance at which we anchored from 
the shore was not too great to allow 
of the production on us of any sensible 
effect from these tiros : that we had 
any misgiving on tlie subject may 
serve to show that they were enor¬ 
mous. I know that at the time we 
made up our minds, that to their 
agency was to be attributed some por¬ 
tion at least of the licat that op]tressed 
us. The wind came off in gusts of 
overpowering heat; not with that 
tepid influence that grumblers some¬ 
times denounce as a hot wind, but 
with the full sense of having come 
from a baker’s oven. At least we had 
a grand sight for our pains, and there¬ 
from reaped some consolation as we 
clustered panting on the deck. 

I remember to have seen something 
in this way before, though on a 
smaller sea'le, and that was in the 
island of Euboea. Once iu my life, I 
had a very near view of the recent 
scene of such a conflagration in one of 
the smaller Greek islands. I t was in 
taking, according to our custom, a 
ramble right across the land, that we 
came on no leas a collection of embers 
than the debris of an entire forest, 
which lay smouldering at our feet. 1 
know tliaW having commenced from 
cariosity the work of picking our way 
through the ashes, we found the un¬ 
dertaking more arduous than we quite 
funded, and that our trowsers and 


shoes would afterwards have fetched 
but little in Monmouth-street. The 
Greeks, it is um^rstood, light up their 
bonfires, partly by way of amusing 
themselves, and partly by way of 
hinting displeasure at things in gene¬ 
ral. Of course, it is quite obvious, 
that any party who wish to prove a 
minister’s rule to be calamitous, assists 
their argument by increasing the sum 
of calamity. 

But night with its miseries at length 
•was passed. During its course, the 
thermometer did not get below 90°. 
What it readied in thj daytime it 
boots not to record—and signifies loss, 
because when the sun is above us, we 
bargain for a hot day in summer. 
But oh! those nights, when by every 
precedent we should have had cooling 
dews, and refreshing airl 

However, the sun rose, and the peo¬ 
ple on shore rose too. There was no 
tumulfcuqns mailing forth in boats to 
have a look at the new comers, as 
there is so apt to be ou the arrival of 
a man-of-war. A quiet little dingy 
would steal out, manned by three or four 
mongrel-looking Greeks, and row round 
us at a respectful distance. The fact is, 
that the people had got scent of the 
reason ol - oar coming: aud as a re¬ 
clamation of right is bj r them sup¬ 
posed to be incompatible ..with any 
thing but an angry mood, they were 
afraid to approach us. The town 
itself wc perceived to be a most ill- 
conditiOued looking place. Harbour" 
there is none—at-least none available 
in a breeze from seaward. A heavy 
sea sets right in, aud must $trand 
any thing found anchored here. We 
were afterwards told, that in the bad 
weather of the winter before our 
coming, the sea had washed some 
vessels right up into the town. This 
want of a' harbour is the uiost serious 
drawback to the commerce of AdaKa. 
Jt is, in every respect except this, 
adapted to' serve as the general empo¬ 
rium of the interior. Even at present, 
notwithstanding its disadvantages, a 
good deal of business is done here; but 
ships can never lie before the tews ia 
peace, nor commence loading ami 
unloading, with the Coafldeuee that 
they shall be able to get through 
their work without having first to slip 
cable and be off But the town must 
be in other hands before so arduous 
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a work is likely to be under¬ 
taken. 

A most unserviceable ramble of a 
fort mounted guard over tlie town, in 
a position little likely to be of use in 
repelling an attack by sea. Perhaps 
it might have been available as a 
main tamer of good order in the town, 
should the spirit of insubordination 
haply spring up therein: but we could 
hardly have credited the walls as posr 
sessedof sufficient stability to stand the 
shock of a report. W e saw the artillery¬ 
men, busy as bees, at their guns— 
evidently standing by to return the 
salute which we were expected to 
give. But this would have been far 
too civil treatment for them, while 
matter of dispute between ms remained. 
We maintained a dignified silence. 

It wit j not long beforeM/-found 

his way off to ns, and put ns up to the 
actual state of affairs. It seemed 
that littlePedlington was iruap uproar. 
The whole of the Adaliau public were 
in a state of lively commotion. Of 
course, as they had bullied loudly, 
they were abject in concession. 
Those more immediately concerned in 
the outrage on the soap-boiler, would 
have infallibly absconded, had not the 
strong ann of the law laid ap^rmbavgo 
upon them, and laid them by as scape¬ 
goats in tike first instance. The pre¬ 
vailing opinion about us was, that we 
should certainly blow the town about 
their ears, but that #till all must be 
.essayed to conciliate us. The Cai- 
inacan himself, the great man who had 
given rise to the remonstrance on our 
part, had taken himself off, and left 
his deputy in command. This was 
professedly to look after some troops 
that he was recruiting in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but we gave him the credit 
of practising a dodge to get out, of 
the way of an awkward business. A 
striking peculiarity of the business 
was, that no doubt seemed any longer 
to be maintained as to the issue of the 
negotiation. The question of right 
and wrong was no longer considered 
as being open \ but the verdict was 
already presumed to be given against 
those whom we challenged as offenders. 

It was thought advisable to pay 
some attention to appearances on the 
occasion of our interview with the 
governor. No suit prospers with 
them, in a general way, unless backed 


by- good personal appearance. For 
this reason we mustered a strong 
party of officers, in'imposing costume; 
and by way of evincing our deter¬ 
mination, proceeded with aAlittle de¬ 
lay as possible to the dmsn. The 
usual motley group of starers gathered 
round us at the landing, and escorted 
us up the ragged street to the palais 
de justice. They all seemed to be af¬ 
fected with the spirit of fear, except our 
partisans, who were in a state of exulta¬ 
tion from the like cause. Two indi¬ 
viduals in particular were amusingly 
and palpably possessed with the spirit 
of triumph, and they were the two 
attendants of the vice-consul. These 
men were worthy of notice on other 
accounts, but singularly remarkable in 
respect of the effectual manner in 
which they seemed to have divested 
th Smselves of national prejudices. 
They were enthusiastic fellows, who 
had not merely let out their services 
to the representative of England, but 
seemed fairly to have made over to 
him the allegiance of heart and 
head: retaining no sympathy with 
their own countrymen. Thus did 
they seem to rejoice eminently in oar 
coming, and the consequent humbling 
of the local authorities. They were 
two strapping fellows—as janissaries, 
to be any thing worth, should always 
be—and marshalled us the way in 
grand style. 

The unhappy rabble seemed to be 
suffering the pangs of most cruel pri¬ 
vation when the cortege arrived at the 
residence of justice, and they found 
themselves left in the lurch at the 
threshold. In such mood you see 
a London mob flattening their noses 
against the panes of a chemist’# win¬ 
dow, or hanging outside of a re¬ 
plete magistrate’s office. One com¬ 
fort is, that the economy of a Turkish 
menage perfectly admits of the estab¬ 
lishment of*a line of scouts, even 
from the very presence-chamber; so 
that earliest intelligence may he con¬ 
veyed 0 to the gentlemen without. 
Mr——gave us-by the way a few 
hints as to etiquette, and engaged to 
prompt us as occasion might demand. 
I have said already that he was per¬ 
fectly up to conversation in the native 
language, and might have well played 
the past of interpreter. One might 
might have supposed that this would 
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have been taken by the, people rather 
as a compliment; and that it would 
have 'been considered creditable td a 
foreign agent to have acquired a know¬ 
ledge of Ae vernacular of the people 
with whom lie had constantly to 
treat. But the contrary is the faejt. 
To speak for one’s self is far too simple 
a mode of conducting business: and 
be who would preserve his dignity in 
any consideration, must retain the 
services of a dragoman. To conduct 
att important interview without the 
intervention of tliis functionary would 
convey to the Turks an idea of slovenly 
negligence. A good thing is it when 
the agent, commercial or diplomatic, 
possesses sufficient knowledge of the 
language to enable him to check the 
version of the interpreter, who other¬ 
wise is apt to take liberties with his 
text. However, we were in tlii,<cdse 
quite safe: first, in the assurance of 

Mr - that he would risk his 

lif« on his dragoman’s veracity; and 
next, because it was clear tiiat no 
word could pass which was not likely 
to be reinterpreted to us. 

Wc marched into the room, and 
made onr salaams—some of us incon¬ 
siderable ones very truculently, for 
wc wore very irate; and on all such 
occasions a man’s indignation vises in 
exact proportion to the degree in 
which lie has nothing to say to the 
matter. The deputy Caimacan was 
sitting on a divan at the top of the room, 
and rose politely as we entered. There 
were top many of us to find room in the 
divan, so we were scattered about as 
best we could light on places. The main 
difficulty was to gel a place that looked 
clean enough to sit upon; for a dirtier 
palace. X never saw, nor a more beg¬ 
garly. One cannot say whether the 
head governor had taken all bis traps 
with him whon hc went a-soldicriug; 
but if what we saw really was his 
establishment, it is likely enough that 
he had gone away to avoid exposing 
Iris poverty. 

“Hash (itieldin said the*TurR; 
“ you are welcome.” 

And now was to be seen a fine con¬ 
trast between Oriental apathy and 
British, energy. The Turk sank back 
on his scat, as if disengaged, from all 
care, and not quite up to the trouble 
of entertaining his morning visiters. 
Thv English Captain sat bolt upright, 


u at attention,” and opened the busi¬ 
ness of the seance at oncel 
“ Tell the Governor—- ” 

“ Stop a moment,” SRid Mr-, 

“ that’s not the way to begin.” 

“ What is the way then V” 

“First, you must smoke a pipe— 
there’s one coming this way. You 
would shock all their notions of pro¬ 
priety by entering -abruptly on busi¬ 
ness. We must have first a little 
talk about things in general.” 

Just then the Governor roused up, 
and addressed to the Captain, through 
the dragoman, some observation on 
the weather or the crops. Then canxc 
a servant with a chibouque and coffee: 
and the head negotiators were soon 
co-operatively engaged. 

And no pad way of beginning busi¬ 
ness either; especially in cases where 
there may be a little awkward rust to 
mb off. The only objection to the 
amusement, in this case was, that it 
was not general—pipes being afforded 
only to the heads of departments, 
'ibis was a style of treatment so dif¬ 
ferent from all onr experience, that it 
left me more fully persuaded than 
ever that the Caimacan had walked off 
with his goods and chattels, not forget¬ 
ting his pipes. 

This fumatory process proceeded for 
some time, almost in sitevw. It af ■ 
forded'the several parties opportunity 
to settle the speeches they intended to 
make, and certainly must have been 
useful in the way of allaying the angry 
passions of their several minds. We, 
who had none of the business on onr 
consciences, and had come merely to 
make up the show, employed this 
interval in taking cognizance of the 
localities. The household appoint¬ 
ments were sadly inferior to thoso we 
had been accustomed to see; and 
especially must this condemnation fall 
on the servants, who were a most 
dirty, ill-conditioned set. They stood 
clustered about the doorway in groups, 
looking furtively at us, and whispering 
counsel. 

“Halloo!” saidMr—, “they have 
determined t6 be prepared for contin¬ 
gencies. There are the culprits, I see, 
in waiting for the bastinado, if such 
should be your demand.” 

And' there 1 , sure enough, they had 
the poor fellows just outside, walking 
to be scflurged’for the propitiating‘of 
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our wrath. Evidently they were little 
aware that the affair had changed al¬ 
together its complexion; and thaJUhe 
culpability had in our eyes been trSts- 
feiTcd from the original rioters *to 
the protectors of the riot. 

When, eventually, the signal was 
given for commencing business, it was 
a fine Idling to see how beautifully 
submissive the deputy had become, 
lie began by declaring tliat he could 
not arrange the matter, but must re¬ 
fer it to his chief, and wanted much 
to put off the discussion till that func¬ 
tionary shonld arrive. On this it was 
hiuted to him* that it wdhld haye been 
polite and proper had that gentleman 
remained in the way to settle the row, 
which had occurred by his own fault, 
but that we could not await his return. 
Either must they undertake at once to 
make full reparation for the wounded 
dignity of the Consul, and for the in¬ 
jurious treatment of the Ionian, or 
they would sec what they should see. 
It needed little pressing on our part 
to break down the foiut which had 
been set up by way of opposition. 
The deputy soon declared tlial all 
should be as wc wished. lie still 
stuck to his declaration, that the actual 
settlement of the business vas beyond 
his province, and that lie must wait 
for the sanction of his commanding 
officer. But meanwhile he took upon 
himself to declare the terms on which 
things might be considered virtually 
•settled; and they were, that we were 
to have evory thing our own way. 
This result was obtained by us with¬ 
out recourse had to any tiling like 
bullying; and we were able, in this in¬ 
stance, to behave in a more civilised 
manner, because we were backed by 
so much real authority, and show of 
present power. But little doubt is 
there, that, however unfavourable the 
inference with respect to Turkish sense 
and honesty, the mode most com¬ 
monly to be recommended in dealings 
•with them,, is by in teprorem proceed¬ 
ing. They cannot understand the 
co-ordinate existence of power and 
moderation. Very gopd fun will 
sometimes be enacted by the knowing 
tor the cowing of a pasha; and in al¬ 
most any case the only fear of echou- 
(mcc is where there may exist too 
much modesty. But only bully hard, 
and you are tolerably sure to gain 


your point. It is by no means.ne 
sary that your arguments should carry 
the cogent force of soundness. * Ap¬ 
pearances are wbat weigh chiefly with 
those whoso habits of thinking do not 
dispose them to discuss argument. 
One sharp-witted fellow .that I knew 
brought to successful issue a .decisive 
experiment on the readiness of pashas 
to be taken in by mere sound. He 
wont into the vice-regal presence, at¬ 
tended by a dragoman whom lie* had 
previously instructed in the subject- 
matter to be propounded—some ques¬ 
tion of redress For grievance. It was 
necessary that lie should say some¬ 
thing on the occasion, and afford the 
appearance of telling the dragoman 
what to say: but as this person already 
knew his lesson, it was not necessary 
that what lie said should be to him in¬ 
telligible. Nothing occurred to him as 
likely to be more effective in delivery 
than the celebrated speech of Norval 
about the Grab) plan hills; wl ueli accor¬ 
dingly he recited with due emphasis, 
standing up to -give the better effect 
to the scene. The end desired was 
fully attained. The pasha opened wide 
eyes, as the actor grew excited, and 
was visibly affected by the assumption 
of towering passion. He soon began 
to try to pacify him, and beg him to 
be easy. “ Inshidla! ail should be as 
he wished.” The upshot of our argu¬ 
ment with the deputy Caimacan was, 
that ho would send immediately to 
his chief, for a confirmation of the 
pacification between us, and that mean¬ 
while we were to amuse ourselves as 
well as wc could. But for all we saw, 
amusement was one of the good things 
not easily to be had at Ad alia. It Is 
so deeply retired in uncivilisation, and 
so wanting withal in the excitements 
of energetic barbarism, that human 
life is there tamed down to the most 
passionless condition. It was, toot, 
notwithstanding the season, a time, of 
unusual commercial enterprise just 
then. It was the year of the murrain. 
hi Egypt, which destroyed so enor¬ 
mous a proportion of their cattle; and 
Meliemct Ali was sendiugin all direc¬ 
tions to purchase horses, asses, and 
kine. A large corvette of his camG 
in while we were there, on this service. 
She had landed her guns, and was 
filling her deck with live stock. There 
was also a deal of business going on just 
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theii in the timber line. But little 
evidence of this brisk state of the 
markets was given by the people, A 
good many visitors certainly came off 
to see us; hat that was rather a reason 
Why we should have accnaed the 
populace of idleness. We were struck 
with the appearance of many of the 
old fellows who honoured us with 
Visits. They retained, without ex¬ 
ception, the orthodox dress and 
beard of the old school. Among 
them were a great number of the 
green turbans, which mark the sacred 
person of the 1,1 Hadji.” Such a clus¬ 
tering of those distinguished charac¬ 
ters made us fancy at first that Adalia 
itself roust be invested witli the idea 
of some peculiar sanctity. But we 
found that these gentlemen were 
merely en route , tarrying at Adalia, a 
great 'point of embarkation, for oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue their journey. The 
place is ill one of the great high 
roads to the Jlcdjaz: ami of the 
swarms who pass through it, every 
year, many pilgrims have not suffi¬ 
cient funds to defray the expense of 
travelling either way. It then be¬ 
comes a work of charity for the more 
opulent of the faithful to speed them 
on the journey. But that 'they de¬ 
pend on such means of travelUug is 
reason sufficient* to account for long 
gaps in their line of locomotion, and 
for their congregating hero in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Of all places 
likely to maintain the constant infec¬ 
tion of plague, this must be one of 
the first: for notoriously among no 
people is the disease so life as among 
the pilgrims. 

The worthy consul did his best to 
embellish the days of our sojourn 
with pleasurable episodes. Society 
there was not likely to be qpy; but 
yet such as, for want of better, they 
had, he undertook to show us. He 
really seemed very much obliged to 
• us for our opportune visit, and said 
that it would be the making of him. It 
certainly did seem to be quite neces¬ 
sary to the maintaining of tlie dignity 
of his office. One invitatiou we had 
from a merchant of tho place, a man 
whom they described as being very 
rich, and of great- influence •, and a 
plan was laid for our having a pic¬ 
nic iii the country. There is a place 
»u the neighbourhood of the town 


which has been prepared expressly 
for the use of those who make rural 
ex^rsiona. A thick grove of trees 
keepsoff the sun, and soft turf tends 
a seat to the revellers. We could 
make out the top of the trees from 
the anchorage, for the country is of an 
elevated character, hanging out on 
lofty cliffs the different features of its 
panorama. The effect produced by 
this arrangement of the scenery is 
highly beautiful. It has in profusion 
one eJomeut of the beautiful, and that 
is the feature of cascade. There is 
iu one point a congress of waterfalls, 
whereat inaydbe counted' no less than 
nine separate streams, which pom- 
down their abundance from the cliffs 
into the sea. The good consul and 
Ids satellites bore us pretty constant 
company; and of great- service they 
were in preserving order among the 
motley crew: that constantly thronged 
our dcckjj. We did not like to quality 
the good report we. had so far gained 
and maintained, by any exhibition of 
harshness towards the mob. But the 

sturdy janissary of Mr-thought. 

nothing of laying his stick across a 
fellow's shoulders, by way of reminder 
to behave himself. 1 must say that 
many of them deserved it, and for 
tlieir sakes can hnt hope' that they 
profited by the attention. 

Mi--had two men in attend¬ 

ance upon him, without whom 1m 
never stirred abroad. They were 
brothers, but filled situations of diffe¬ 
rent rank. One was dragoman, a 
post of which the occupation entitled 
him to tin; consideration of a gentle¬ 
man; the other was merely henchman 
or janissary, of which dignity the allo¬ 
cation is in the kitchen. I remember 
that it pained me to see one* brother 
walk in to dinner, while the other poor 
fellow had to keep guard without. 
But they seemed well used to the 
enforcement of the distinction, and to 
find therein nothing of invidiousness. 
Fine fellows-were they both, and 
highly lauded by their master. There 
is surely something extraordinary in 
these instances, where men are brought 
to devote themselves implicitly 'to a 
foreign service, in the heart of their 
country, and amid the fall play of 
national prejudices. That they really 
are faithful followers, is d believe 
beyond doubt; and that sometimes 
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trader trying ciremnstaaices. With 
these two individuals especially, we 
had go much intercourse, that we were 
enabled to see how admiration for the 
English entered into the main current 
of their feelings. It so happened that 
we had come here to the very j>iace 
where that early victim to the zeal of 
travel, Mr Daniels, had shortly before 
met his doom. While following in 
the track of Mr Fellowes, he cahglit 
the fatal Xanthian fever; and after 
many relapses died here. That these 
men were very kind and attentive to 
him may be argument only of their 
humanity. l?ut there was something 
in the emotion with which they spoke 
of him, that betokened a sense of 
fellowship, beyond what men of snch 
differing creeds are apt to feel for a 
travelling stranger. They spoke of 
sitting np with him at night, giving 
him his medicine, and weeping for 
him, when there remained no room 
for active solicitude. The idea of 
dying amidst strangers in a foreign 
land, with no familiar face at the bed¬ 
side, is a desolation whose thought 
cannot pass over the spirit without 
beclouding its sunniness. -And yet 
we may rely upon it,' that amongst 
those most affectionately tended and 
most generously wept, have been 
they who have, met their last hoar 
under snch circumstances. Human 
hearts all vibrate in harmony to one 
chord : in the good this sympathy is 
ready; in the bad it is dulled; but 
never while life and hope remain, can 
the silver chord be said to be cut. 
And so it Is, that the same image of 
the forlorn, which, as affecting any 
that we love, appeals at once to the 
deep wells of compassion, will cause 
the same feeling of compassion to 
thrill with the remotest stragglers of 
the family of Adani. It is not a 
matter .of reasoning, but an instinct. 
There is in the sight of helpless suffer¬ 
ing a power to disarm human ferocity'. 
And if that be the gentlest death- 
pillow that is breathed upon by the 
prayer and lighted by the eye ot 
family love, depend upon it that far 
from the ungentlest is that, whose 
presence has bronght to rude and 
rough natures the putting off of their 
roughness, and the recognising of tire 
sweet faculty of compassion. Happy 
is that desolation, even in the last 


hour, which can awaken the heaven- 
like eagerness to be to the dying on© 
a minister from his far-off homo! I A. 
man might be happy so to die, that 
he might tight np so much of heaven 
within a human Iweast. 

Both these attaches of the consulate 
were men of note. The dragoman 
had been captain of a troop of cavalry 
In the service of Mehemet Ali, jmd. 
on some quarrel with his commanding 
officer had left the service and king¬ 
dom. lie was a person of polished 
manners, and some education, and 
thus enabled to produce agreeably in 
conversation the results of his expe¬ 
rience of many lands and people. He 
rather astonished us with the extent 
to which he carried jcune France 
principles, that seem so entirely’ 
incompatible with 'the holding 1 of 
Msthomedanism. But wonderful it is 
to see how the French spirit circulates 
in the most apathetic societies, seem¬ 
ing to find in them a latent vitality 
suited to its purpose. - The manners of 
a Mussulman are so stereotyped, and 
his subjects of conversation so pro¬ 
vided for bv law, that it seemed quite’ 
an anomaly to see this Turk drinking 
wine after dinner, and talking like a 
umu of the world. It would not 
seem that, such an effect on the per¬ 
sonal character is the invariable result 
of educating a Turk in Paris, though 
snch nu effect is exactly what we might 
expect. 1 have met a native of Con¬ 
stantinople, who had brought hack with 
him from Franco only the language 
and the personal deportment, retain¬ 
ing withal the anti-reforming spirit of 
his orthodox brethren. But this spirit 
of resistance to innovation is fast fad¬ 
ing away; and as innovation once 
begun here must lead to revolution, it 
is not difficult to foresee that, a few 
more years only shall have passed, 
when the character of the Turk wiH 
hare become historical, and the scenes 
that at present embellish their comer 
of the woi'ld, will have to be sought 
for in jthe descriptions of pen and 
pencil. Whether the influence ema¬ 
nate from the throne, or whether the 
court be-following the popular metro¬ 
politan movement, it is difficult to say? 
But among them is assuredly at work 
the spirit of chauge, that must shortly 
carry away the mouldering edifice of 
their present institutions.' This ;t ls 
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$omthiag toovnetusUo abide theshock 
of any Agitation,, Lei ua hope that 
their t changes may he successively 
biassed towards the better; 4nay they 
acqtdne the urbanity of ottr great 
masters in elegance, without their 
profligacy* and if they reject Kalio- 
^upfaawm, may it be to receive in 
exchange sometliing better Alma mere 
infidelity. 

IM brother of the ei-dtmnt captain 
was a quiet, unassuming fellow, who 
wanted language to communicate with 
us freely. Nevertheless ho managed 
to interest us much, Svith an account 
of the sufferings and trials of his youth. 
They were by both Moroote Turks, 
ami in the revolution of that country, 
when first the Greeks arose against 
their Turkish mnsfeis, (for really one 
must particularise in talking ot Greek 
revolutions,) they h.ul suffered die 
loss of ail their protecting kiudied, and 
hardly, children a-> they wore, by some 
kindly inlei vention, diooii thomsch c * 
saved. It is a sad thing, but a ti nth, 
tint in this extoiinitiating w u, the 
cold-blooded ma-s i< u mg was not all 
on one side. Tin* lioiroi and haded oi 
these deed- have, with tbeii infamy, 
listed chiefly on the Tinks, because 
theiis was the puwet to c sued in 
lummitv ; but the bl'tk \ell oi 
guilt i< sts on both sides ol the 
strife. Still, howini blann able the 
(nooks may he, foi (he eiuoltv com¬ 
mitted on ouMSiun, they note tai 
ftnm Inning powoi to woik the ouoi- 
inoiw destiuGion of liaunless liic, 
whose uiemoiv still weighs on the 
Turkish |lower, and whose locoid is 
still extant in the evident e of mined 
and dispeopled cities. Hut a slant 
turn* before coming to Adalia, wc had 
v isited the island of be io—that island 
which once was the* gaulen of the 
Levant, and the sten chouse of ■'her 
rn lies. JRv en now, the great majority of 
the Gieok merchant* who are so pios- 
peicnid a body in London, arc* Sciotes; 
mid in those day 1 * thev had pretty 
well ail the commerce of the Levant 
in their hands. They deiightou them¬ 
selves in adorning their beautiful 
island with the artifices which money 
can command to the dec. orating of 
nature. At present a mass of ruins 
defapes that lovely spot One w dis¬ 
pensed to wonder that the Turks have 
never boon at the pains to clear away 


the wreck of the town, if only for the 
sake of removing the monument of 
their cruelty. Merc selfish motives 
might induce them to bo at that pains, 
and to restore this island to its former 
fitness for the habitations of the rich. 
At present it is one wick' ruin; noble 
streets are there, with the shells of 
their houses remaining, as they wcie 
left in the day of massacre and pillage. 
The few inhabitant* are stowed aw.iv 
in the one or two odd rooms of the 
old mansions that remain; being now 
reduced to such poverty that they 
have had neither spirit nor money to 
build tor themselves, and probably 
finding it more congenial to the present 
spirit of their fortunes to most among 
the bats and owls, rather than in trim 
streets. One oi uirreuoc gave us much 
pleasuie, because it gave the lie to a 
stoiy which has many abettors. Jt is 
said that when the ganisoii in the 
fortress,jindflu- flcctbclore the town, 
were piouioting 4he havoc, the 
English consul, from some punctilio 
on the sub|cct of neutrality, lefused 
shellei to the misoi allies who fled to 
his threshold. One old woman, in the 
■ tory ot her ‘•ufleiings, gave its a lull 
c ontradiction to this mod inuediole 
tiadition bin* had united us into 
hoi dwelling to look at hei whips, in 
the shape ot consmves and pnrr-es— 
a stiange combination, but neverthe¬ 
less the aiticlesln the sileof which 
thev eke out then living We vveic 
fully consoled tor the trouble o< passing 
over and tluougli the dtbn& ot some* 
lulf-do/eu houses wlinL lay la tween 
us and Inn domicile Tl came out that 
she herself had been sav ed by flv ing 
to the Engli Ii consulate. Jt was a 
comfort to hear this—and to hear 
it in a wav that iuv olvecl the fact of 
au indefinite number of refugees hav itig 
tound the same shelter Many rejoice 
to say that the French consul was the 
only efficient protector in that day of 
lion or; and of these times, though so 
recent, it is not easy alvv ays to get 
such correct information as may sus¬ 
tain a contradiction ot popular report. 

Jn a country of such limited re¬ 
sources in the way of amusement, it 
was not very easy for our zealous 
friends to cater for ns, during the long 
days that we had to await the answer 
from the Caimacan. Hiding was out 
of the question, and there were no 
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antiquities within reach. ’ Thus were 
we eat off from the^two greatTesourccs 
of men -in our position. Blit they 
played their part of entertainers hos¬ 
pitably aud well. They told us tong 
stories of the courts, aud erf what was 
to be seen in actual service in the 
camp of the. Egyptian viceroy. Above 
all, they did us good by showing how 
thoroughly happy tho whole party had 
been rendered by our coming. We 
wore ouly afraid that they might be¬ 
come a little too -bumptious on the 
strength of it, and be after giving us 
another join But they did more than 
simply bear us ogunpany ; they bore ns 
to the cool grove, which 1 have said we 
could descry from the deck of our ship, 
there to be introduced to certain wor¬ 
thies, and to make h‘f in their com¬ 
pany. Nothing to my mind comes np 
to an uf fresco entertainment—in pro¬ 
per season and country, be it under¬ 
stood ; for an English gipsjy party is 
a very different affair. 

Our host conceived it to be a duty 
Incumbent on him to develop, on this 
occasion, the full power of the resources 
of Adalia. We should have been far 
better satisfied if he, had contented 
himself with doing tilings in a smaller 
way; but he was bent on magnificence. 
It was quite treat enough to lie on the 
soft turf, with the thick shade above, 
and to allow the hours to pass away 
as they led on evening. But he, had 
been at the trouble to retain a band 
of musicians for our sakes. Such a 
set they were!—surpassing, in discor¬ 
dant prowess, flic, worst street musi¬ 
cians among our beggar melodists. 
It is quite surprising that {mention 
has so long slumbered with these 
native artistes. Willi Musard con¬ 
certs and Wilhelm music-meetings 
all around them, it is w underfill that 
Ihey do not catch the note of some¬ 
thing better tlun then villauows man¬ 
dolins aud single-noted pipes. Does 
any one need to be told what a man¬ 
dolin is ? It is something very differ¬ 
ent, let mo assure him, from the ideal 
instrument of Moore’s Melodies. Not 
.even the lovely maidens that Moore 
paints could render tolerable a per¬ 
formance upon it; whereas it is made 
to resound by some especially ugly 
fellow, whose rascality of appearance 
ik relieved by no touch of the poetic. 
I did once hear a Turco-Greek lady 


w 1 * 

perform, and^ on a move 
afeuuteiff“--a lady-of high reputtttfi^ 
a$ a performer on the gitita^aw^ * 
vocalist. And seldom has the spfrtt^ ' 
of romantic preparation received^, 
more sudden chill than <M mine t»a d: 
that occasion. Nothing could be more< . 
outrageously absurd than the whole - 
thing was—accompaniment and song,'. , 
T never afterwards was solicitous- 
hear an Oriental’s musical perforin- * 
a nee; and am quite satisfied, that hi *, 
them dwells no musical faculty, brett- \ 
tive or perceptive: or that at least iff 
is in a dormant state. 

Those musicians began with : a 
svmjihony on the full band, —mando¬ 
lins leading, drums doing bass, and 
tho whole lot of ugly fellows screech¬ 
ing forth what might have beeh 
esteemed air or accompaniment, as 
tlic. ease might be. That a sorry 
musical effect was produced will sur¬ 
prise no one, who considers the build 
of flie most musical of their instru¬ 
ments. Tho mandolin is by way of 
being a guitar, or banjo—only in a 
a very small way indeed. Nothing 
has been added t.o tlic idea since first 
Mercuvy stumbled on the original 
tfstudo —indeed, I should guess that 
the dried sinews of a tortoise would 
give out a far pm or sound than the 
jingling wires with which the mandolin 
is mounted. I have sometimes stood 
at t lie <loor of a cafr\ or, to give it the real 
nume,K£tr/>eetW, and listened in wonder 
to the strains of some minstrel holding 
forth within. The wonder w r as, not 
"that the man should play egregiously 
ill, but, that the effect "of good music 
should be produced by his evil playing. 
The people were evidently excited 
to sorrow when the attempt was at 
a mournful strain, and to ardour.w'heu 
the lilt took a loftier flight. To me 
> who stood by, the difference of 
intention on the part of the performer 
was hardly discernible; indeed to 
be-recognised only by the occasional 
catching of some familiar word in the 
burden of the song. Tho same obser¬ 
vation may apply to the current Greek 
poetry. There can be no mistake in 
the conclusion, that it produces tlio 
eflect of real poetry on the people, 
urging them in the direct ion whither 
works the imagination of the; poet. 
But men of taste have come'to,, and 
can come to, but one decision*' oir> 
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the judgment of Romaic poetasters. 
The spirit of poetry has died out of, 
and i^ become extinct from the 
genius of their tongue. It is but 
the enthusiasm of by-gone days, the 
ittkli ngof Attic glory, that lingers about 
the circumstances of tlieir modern 
productions, and cheats men wirli the 
mere similarity of idiom. . Poetry 
is,of universal application, and were 
the pretensions of- the modern Greek 
genuine, his productions would touch 
the hearts of the, poetic of other lands. 

These fellows who entertained us* 
on this occasion, struck a good 
deal of enthusiasm out of «tlieiv 
jingle,—enthusiasm to themselves, 
he it remarked, and not to ns. 
f saw them grow sad in face, while 
the strain proceeded at a slow pace, 
and the voce di canto degenerated into 
a more lugubrious howl than evert 
By these, tokens, I jiidged them to be 
^singing some tale of sorrow, and so it 
seemed they were. The gentleman 
who performed for us the part of 
i Jliorus, gave us to wit, that they were 
lamenting the fall of Algiers, and im- 
pm’ating maledictions on the head of 
the French. This they evidently 
considered a delicate and appropriate 
attention to us as Englishmen. I was 
only surprised to find they entered so 
far into the, family distinctions of the 
Frank*. There vns some heart, too, 
in the manner in which they gesticu¬ 
lated and declaimed; and 1 have little 
doubt but that they were in earnest— 
especially if any of these happened to 
have friends or relations down that, 
way, who had been roused out of house 
and home by the (J ailio Avatar. When 
they were tired with singing, or perhaps 
presumed that theylmd {herewith tired 
us, they took t o playing t he fool. Not 
merely in a general sense, in which they 
may bo said to have been so engaged all 
along; but with heavy effort, and under 
the express direction of a professional 
master of the ceremonies. TheAdalian 
jester \yas a tali ugly fellow', wiio had 
considerable power of comic expression 
in his face, but whose forte lay in a cap 
of fantastic device, it was made of 
the sl,iu of some animal, whose genus 
1 will not venture to guess; and had 
* been cribtrived in sucir fashion that 
the tail hung over the top, and 
whisked about at. the caprice of the 
wearer. This was a never-failing 


source of amusement to the performer 
himself, as well as to the native by¬ 
standers. As lie bobbed his head np 
and down, and ran after this tail, the 
people burst into peals of laughter. 
They were quite taken up with the 
exhibition, except when they stole a 
moment now and than for a peep 
to see how the-Frank visitors were 
amused with their wit. Besides this, 
the jester had a number of practical 
jokes, such as coming quietly along¬ 
side of some unsuspecting person, 
and catching hold of his leg, barking 
loudly the while, 60 as to make liiru 
think that some dog bud bitten him. 
But this part of the performance was 
decidedly coarse, and did not improve 
our idea of the civilisation of the 
place. A good deal of *k£tchiug was 
going on in the course of this day; 
and the visages of sonfe of these 
musicians, and especially of the jester, 
and of u blind old elWagus, Jiave 
been handed down t*o the posterity 
of our affectionate friends. We had 
a visit Ibis day of a gentler kind. A- 
Greek, lady/ lIn* owner of con¬ 
siderable landed property in the place, 
came with her youthful daughter to 
interchange civilities with us. She 
was a plain, almost ugly old w'oman; 
but, like nine out of ten of all women 
extant, was of kind and feminine dis¬ 
position. Moreover, like the re,st of 
the ladies, she was very fond ol talk¬ 
ing ; but, on this particular occasion, 
unhappily could speak no single word 
that would convey meaning to us. 
Still it was not to be expected that 
she could hold her tongue; so she 
squatted down by ns, and talked, 
perhaps all the faster because she had. 
tli",conversation all to herself. Her 
daughter was a young lady, whom by 
appearance in England, you would 
call "somewhere tn her techs; but, 
hereaway they arc so precocious that 
one is constantly deceived in guessing 
their age. She would have been 
pretty if she had been clean; and was 
abundantly and expensively orna¬ 
mented. Sometimes we. hear it figura¬ 
tively said of a domestic coquette, 
that she carries all her property on her 
back. These Greeks must be well 
off, if it may not sometimes be so said 
with propriety of them. They have a 
plan of advertising a young'lady’s 
assets, in a manner that must be 
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most satisfactory to fortune-hunters, 
anil prevent the mistakes that with ns 
constantly foil the best-laid plans. 
They turn a girl’s fortune into money, 
and hang it— it, the fortune proper 
—the?rouw and thenww—about her 
neck. They do not buy jewels worth 
so many hundreds or tens—bnt trans¬ 
pierce the actual coin, and of them 
compose a necklace of whose value 
there can be no doubt, and whose 
fashion is not very variable. This 
may be called a fair and above-board 
way of doing tilings. The swain, 
as he sits by .the beloved object, may 
amuse himself by counting the num¬ 
ber of precious links in the chain that 
is drawing him into matrimony', and 
debate within himself, on sure data, 
the question whether or no he shall 
yield to the gentle iulluenec. There 
would not have been much doubt 
about the monetary recommenda¬ 
tions of this young lady, foie she was 
abundantly gilt, ak became the. daugh¬ 
ter of one reputed so rich ,as the old 
lady. Poor girls! It makes one sad 
to look upon them, brought up*vith 
so little idea of what is giribli and 
beautiful; to see them ignorant yet 
sophisticated, bejcwcledand unwashed, 
fins poor child was decked out in the 
most absurd manner, and sat for ad¬ 
miration most palpably. She also sat- 
for something else, which was her 
picture. This was taken by several 
of the. party, so much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of mother and daughter, that the 
old lady insisted on taking her turn 
as model. We invariably found them 
pleased with the productions of our 
art in these cases, and satisfied of the 
correctness of the likeness. The only 
objections they would occasionally 
make, would refer to the pretermission 
of some such tiling as a tassel in the 
cap. The fidelity of the likeness they 
took implicitv on trust. • 

T have said we could not talk to 
this old lady, Greek though she was, 
and furnished though some of us were 
with the language of her compatriots. 
The deficiency was on her part—not 
ours. She could not speak one 
single word of her own language. 
And so it is, that of all the Greeks of 
Adalia, not one can converse in the 
language of their fathers. Separated 
from their countrymen, they have be¬ 
come almost a distinct race; and, losing 


that language of which they have no 
practice, have learnt to use their 
own the vernacular of the land in 
which they are immigrants of such an¬ 
tique standing. They talk Turkishr- 
livc almost like Turks: and by 
tlieir religion only are distinguished 
from their neighbours. For religious 
purposes they use their own language; 
and, by consequence, understand no 
single word ■ of the ritual or lessons. 
This is certainly a singular national 
position—impossible, except from re¬ 
ligious prevention. It is just the re¬ 
verse of what may be Been elsewhere: 
for instance, in the mountains of Thes¬ 
saly 3 T ou find a colony of Germans, 
who, though completely shut iuby the 
people of the land, auu holding inter¬ 
course with none, other, remain 
foreigners and Germans, resisting 
the tendency to amalgamation. So in 
Sicily von find the Pima del/a Gram , 
where the original Greek colonists 
have, kept t heir language and customs 
in their integrity. Hut where else, 
save in this one spot, wall you find 
people who, after having imbibed the 
influences of the eodSfcvy to the extent 
of adoption of its language, have been 
able to resist amalgamation with its 
denizens in every respect V 
Hy the bye, Ihese people have 
opened a sort of royal road to the ac¬ 
quisition of the Turkish langfl&ge. 
The orthography of this language is 
a most vexed and perplexed affair. 
Those who have made the attempt 
to master its difficulties may say some¬ 
thing in its vituperation; but the 
practice of many of those who are well 
acquainted therewith, says a great 
deal more. These Greeks, for instance, 
though they have adopted this lan¬ 
guage as tlieir own, and have been 
accustomed in no other to lisp to their 
nurses, have altogether discarded the 
orthography. They speak as do the 
natives, but write in their own cha¬ 
racter; accommodating the flexible 
capabilities, of their alphabet to 
the purposes of Turkish orthoepy * 
Thus have you the means of reading 
Turkish in a familiar character, which 
also has the advantage of presenting, 
your words in a definite format The 
real Turkish alphabet is anything bu£ 
definite; at least to one within any 
decent term of years of his com- , 
mencing the study. This is a mode of 
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teaching which I have known to be 
insiateil on by at least oue good 
master-, though of course the man of 

* any ambition would regard this by¬ 
way to knowledge as merely a step 

,< preliminary in the course. 

This was not the only party at which 
we assisted during our visit. A rich 
Greek merchant invited us to enjoy 

* the coolness of evening in his gardens. 
It was duly impressed on our minds 
by the gentleman of the place that 
this Old follow waS worth his weight 
in gold. They did say that his name 
was good for £150,000—a long figure, 

. certainly, to meet in such a place. 
He was a quiet-looking, unpretending 
person, with very much the air of 
a moneyed man. The hope that 
we had formed,of seeing a display 
of the youth and fashion of Adalia Ayus 
disapiminted. It was by an express 
relaxation of the law of etiquette that 
we had the opportunity of seeing even 
the one or two ladies belonging to the 
family. Greeks, in their own coun¬ 
try, though exceedingly jealous, and 
apt to build up serins on the slightest 
foundation, are by no means chary 
in showing their women. In-doors 
and out, you will meet them, both (fid 
and young; and perfectly uncon¬ 
strained and companionable you will 
find.,tlmni. But here the case, is far 
, oiheVwisc. They have acquired so 
much of Mussulman notions, that, they 
do not allow their women 10 mix iu 
society. This is the general rule; 
more pliant to occasion than the. law of 
tlm Turks, which never yields. And 
not only here is there a strong feeling 
on this subject: the same prejudice 
prevails widely in the Turco-Greek 
islands. For instance, in Mytilcne, 
oil occasion of taking that long 
excursion which I have already men¬ 
tioned, we observed that all the 
women we met were old and ugly. 
From this observed fact we drew con¬ 
clusions unfavourable to the general 
appearance and presentability of the 
r Mytileniali ladies. But subsequently 
avc found the reason of the pheno- 
» mcnon to be, that the young an'd 
pretty girls were kept Avitliin doors, 

, and |jpc old ones alone allowed the 
'pvmlege of Avalking forth—a differ¬ 
ence of condition that might almost 
ufdnee the girls of Mytilcne to wish 
for age and wrinkles. 


They did not, at Adalia, use us quite 
so ill as to withhold their ladies from 
the entertainment. The mother was 
there and a daughter—a young lady 
with the romantic name of Dudiu 
With such a name as this she ought 
to have been very pretty, and cer¬ 
tainly she did not fall far short of 
such condition. It was clearly to be 
perceived that she Avas unaccustomed 
to mix in general -society, and that 
the company of strange men disturbed 
her. But she Avas not ungraceful 
either iii manner or dress, or in her 
evident desire to please* The place 
of our reception was ;n the central 
court, which the best kind of houses 
preserve—a contrivance which gives 
to each of the four sides on Avhich the 
building is disposed, the advantages of 
a pure and thorough current of air. 
Here avc sat drinking sherbet, and, 
of course, smoking the unfailing chi¬ 
bouque. * The, lady mother ay as pain¬ 
fully anxious to talk to us, and pre.lt} 
Miss Diidii Avas seriously bent otr 
listening; but aao could not manage 
to execute a colloquy. All the 
civil things imaginable were ex¬ 
pressed to us by'gesture,. and the 
young lady came out strong in the 
presentation of bouquets. One for¬ 
tunate man rceched from her an 
orange, the only oue remaining at 
that time in the garden; this avc 
persuaded ourselves must, ju their 
symbolical language, imply a declara¬ 
tion of some soft interest. Miss 
I)udii Avould not have been such a 
very bad parti, being, as she was, the 
sole licritress of her father’s thou¬ 
sands. However, she Avas, avc under¬ 
stood, engaged already to a youth, 
Avho Avas obeying the cruel Ioav 
prevalent in this place, which compels 
the accepted swain to absent himself 
from his inamorata, for a. long proba¬ 
tion. '' I think the time Avas said to bo 
a year; during Avhich no communica¬ 
tion must pass between tbe parties. 
,Should tbe first overtures of a suitor 
be rejected, it is a settled matter of 
etiquette, that he never again is to see 
or speak to the young lady. This 
must be likely, avc avouUI tbink, to 
render a man cautious in proposing: 
but certainly it must tend to lessen 
the number of eventual old maids, by 
rcndcsingthc yonng ladies also chary of 
saying No, when they mean Yes. Ou 
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tlie whole, we cart scarcely admire 
their matrimonial tactics. We found 
that we. were among a tamily of 
Hadjis, Miss Dudii was a Hadji, and 
so were her father and mother. 1 n their 
case the place of pilgrimage is Jerusa¬ 
lem,, a visit to which confers on them 
the respectable title of Hadji for life. 
This old gentleman had made a pious 
use of some of liis money, by promot¬ 
ing the cause of pilgrimage among his 
less opulent brethren. The desire to 
tread the holy soil is common to them 
all; not only to the religions. These 
have their motives ; but so also have 
the disorderly and wicked, who think 
•that a world "of cheating and ill-living 
is covered over by tlie wholesome 
cloak of prilgrimage. There arc also 
certain less considerable places of 
pilgrimage, invested with considerable 
sanctity, though inferior in character 
to the one great rendezvous of the 
religious. Health to body seems 
oficn the expecte/l lesult of* visits to 
these secondary places, to which re¬ 
course will frequently be had when 
medical aid has failed to be available. 
DudiiV father had made Lfalse If 
highly popular by chartering a vessel, 
and conveying, for charity’s sake, as 
many devotees as«hoscto go on one of 
these minor expeditions. The island 
of Cyprus has a convent of peculiar 
sanctity, a visit to which is highly 
esteemed as an antidote to bodily ills. 
•He gave a great number the oppor¬ 
tunity of testing the truth of the 
tradition. 

It v#s not bad fun, after all, tarry¬ 
ing a few days in Adalia: only, by 
choice, we would hardly choose that 
particular season for tlie excursion. 


What between the Consul’s garjterts, 
and. the old Greek, and the little b& 
of business we had upon our ^andLp, 
we managed to get through the tilde 
pleasantly enough. We saw that we 
had here a good specimen of the 
variety of life commonly described as 
deadly-lively. Were it not that they 
have such a lot of strangers con¬ 
stantly passing through the place, 
they might seem to be in danger of a* 
moral anchylosis—r<)i failing into astute 
of mind so rusty, as to be incapable of 
direction to any object, save , such 
as lay before them, in the way 
of immediate physical mpiirement. 
The few days that we remained 
there did not afford time enough- 
for the disease to make much bead 
with ns. Indeed, for us it was 
a variety of experience, sufficiently 
stirring for the time, to mark the 
ways of a people so deeply buried in 
imperturbability and incuriosity. 

I think wc were not sorry when at 
last the messenger returned from the 
(nimacan, and wc .found wc were in 
condition to leave the place. The 
Consul was set ou his legs again, and 
the English name irfbetter odour than 
ever. The attaches of the consulate, 
had taken care that our visit should 
fail in no degree of its wholesome in¬ 
fluence, for want of their good word ; 
and l fancy that, the town’s people 
thought themselves rather wrtfl off 
that we left their town standing, Wc 
left, too, with the full reputation for 
merciful dealing; as we had spared 
the poor soap-rioters the infliction 
of tlie bastinado. 

And so we sped on our way to 
Rhodes. 
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"W* were much puzzled, a few 
weeks since, by a tantalising and tm- 
InselligiWo* paragraph, pertinaciously 
reiterated in the London newspapers. 
Its brevity equalled its mystery; it 
■consisted but of five words, the first 
«nd last in imposing majuscules. 
Thus it ran:— 

* OMOO, by the author of TYPEE 

With Trinculo we exclaimed, “ What 
have we here? a man or a fish? dead 
Or alive V ” Who or what were Typee 
and Omoo V Were things or creatures 
thus designated ? Did they exist on 
the earth, or in the air, or in the 
waters under the earth; were they 
•piritunl or material, vegetable or 
mineral, brute or human? Were 
they newly-discovered planets, nick- 
- named whilst awaiting baptism", or 
strange fossils, contemporaries of the 
Megatherium, or Magyar dissyllables 
from Dr Bowring’s vocabulary ? Per¬ 
chance they were'a pair of new singers 
for the Harden, or a fresh brace ol 
beasts for the legitimate drama at 
Drury, Omoo might be the heavy 
elephant; Typee the light-comedy 
camel. Did danger lurk in the ciiig- 
matical words V WeiJe they obscure 
intimations of treasonable designs, 
Swing advertisements, or masonic 
signs? Was the palace at West¬ 
minster in peril? had an agent of 
Bfcrbarossa JoinviTle undermined the 
Trafalgar column ? Were they con¬ 
spirators’ watchwords, lovers’ letters, 
signals concerted between the robbers 
of Rogers’s bank? We tried them 
aaagranunatically, but in vain: there 
was nought to be made of Omoo; 
shake it as we would, tho O’s came 
uppermost; and by reversing Typee 
wo obtained Imt a pitiful result. At 
last a brighydeam broke through the 
mist of cdpcturc. Omoo was a 
ftaok. The outlandish title tl&t had 
perplexed ns was intended to per¬ 
plex; it was a bait thrown ont to 
that widc-monthed fish, tho public; 
a specimen of what is theatrically 


styled gag. Having but an indiffe¬ 
rent opinion of books ushered into 
existence by Buch charlatanical man¬ 
oeuvres, we thought no more of 
Omoo, until, musing the other day 
over our matutinal hyson, the volume 
itself was laid before us, and we sud¬ 
denly found ourselves in the enter¬ 
taining society of Marquesan Melville, 
the phoenix of modern voyagers, 
sprang, it would seem, from the 
mingled ashes of Captain Cook and 
Robin Crnsoe. 

Those who have read Mr Herman 
Melville’s former work will remem¬ 
ber, those who have not are informed 
by the introduction to the present 
one, that the author, an educated 
American, whom circumstances had 
shipped ds a commop ‘■ailor on board 
a South-Seaman, was let! by his vessel 
on the island of Nukuheva, one. of 
the Marquesan group. Here he re- 
mainfed some months, until taken off 
by a Sydney whaler, short-handed, 
and glad to catch him At this point 
of his adventure* he commences 
Omoo. The title is borrowed from 
the dialect of" the Marquesas, ami 
signifies a rover: the book is excel¬ 
lent, quite first-rate, the “ clear grit,” 
as Mr Melville’s countrymen would 
say. Its chief fault, almost its only 
one, interferes little with the plea¬ 
sure of reading it, will escapedhiany, 
and is hardly worth insisting upon. 
Omoo is of the order composite, 
a skilfully concocted Robinsonade, 
where fictitious incident is* inge¬ 
niously blended with genuine in¬ 
formation. Doubtless its author has 
visited the countries he describes, but 
not in the capacity lie states. He is 
no Munchausen * there is nothing im¬ 
probable in his adventures, save their 
occurrence to himself, and that he 
should have been a man before tho 
mast on board South-Sea traders, or 
whalers, or on any ship or ships 
whatever. His speech betrayeth him. 
His voyages and wanderings com¬ 
menced, according to liis owrn account, 
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at least as far back as the year 1888 *, 
for aught wo know they are not yet 
at an end. On leaving Tahiti in 1848, 
be made sail for Japan, and the very 
book before up may have been scrib¬ 
bled on the greasy deck <Jf a whaler, 
whilst floating amidst the coral reefs 
of the wide Pacific. True that in his 
preface, and in the month of January 
of the present year, Mr Melville hoik 
from New York; but in such matters 
we really place little dependence npon 
him. Fiom his narrative we gather 
that this literary and gentlemanly 
common-sailor is quite a young man. 
ilia life, therefore, since he emerged 
from boyhood, has been spent in a 
ship’s forecastle, amongst the wildest 
and most ignorant class of mariners. 
Yet his tone is refined and well-bred; 
he writes like one accustomed^*) good 
European society, who has read books 
and collected stores of information, 
other than could be perused oi 
gathered in the places and amongst 
the rude associate:? he describes. 
Those inconsistencies are glaring, 
and can hardly 1)C explained. A 
wild freak oi unfortunate act '<{ 
folly, or a boyish thirst for adventure, 
sometimes drives lads of education to 
try life before the mast, but when 
suited for better thing?, they seldom 
persevere; and Mr Melville does not 
.seem to us the manner of mgn to rest 
long contented with the coarse com¬ 
pany and humble lot ol merchaut 
seamen. Other discrepancies strike 
us in his book and character. The 
train of suspicion once lighted, .the 
flame runs rapidly along. Our mis¬ 
givings begin with the title-page. 
“ Lovel or Beiville,” says the Laird of 
Moukbams, “are just the names which 
youngsters are apt to assume on such 
occasions.” And Herman Melville 
sounds to us vastly like the harmo¬ 
nious and carefuli selected appel¬ 
lation of an imaginary hero of 
romance Separately the names aie 
not uncommon; we can urge no valid 
reason against their junction, and yet 
in this instance they fall suspiciously 
on oar ear. We aie similarly im¬ 
pressed by the dedication. Of the 
existence of Unde Gansevoort, of 
Gansevoort, Saratoga County, we are 
wholly Incredulous. We shall com¬ 
mission our New York correspondents 
to inquire as to the reality of Mr 


Melville’s avuncular relative'and, 
until cortitiod of his corporality, shall 
set down the gentleman wtth the 
Hutch patronymic as a member of an 
imaginary clan. 

Although glad to escape from Nu- 
kuheva, where he had been held in a 
sort of honourable captivity, Typed*— 
the alias bestowed upon the rover by 
his new shipmates, after the vattov 
whence they rescued him—was but 
indifferently pleased with the vessel 
on which he left it, and whose articles 
lie signed as a seaman for one cruise. 
The Julia was of a beautiful model, 
and on or before a wind she sailed 
like a witch; but that was all that 
could be said in her praise. She was 
rotten to the core, incommodious, and 
ill-pro^ ided, badly manned, and worse 

S ommandod. Ameiican-built, sbe 
atod from tbe Short war, had served 
as, a privateer, been taken by the- 
British, passed through many vicis¬ 
situdes, and was in no condition for 
a long cruise in the Pacific. So 
mouldering was her fabric, that the 
reckless sailors, when seated in the 
forecastle, dug their knives into tho 
dank boards between thorn and 
eternity as easily as into the 
moist sides of some old pollard 
oak. She was much dilapidated and 
rapidly becoming more so; for 
Black Baltimore, the ship’s cook, 
when in want of firewood, did -not 
scruple to hack splinters from the 
bits and beams. Lugubrious indedft 
was the aspect of the forecastle. 
Landsmen, whose ideas of a sailor’s 
sleeping-place are taken from the 
snow-w hite hammocks and exquisitely 
clean berth-deck of a man ©f war, or 
from the rough, but substantial com¬ 
fort of a well-appointed merchantman, 
can form no conception of tho sur¬ 
passing and countless abominations 
of a South-Sea whaler. The “ Little 
Jule,” as her crew affectionately styled 
her, was a craft of two hundred tons 
or thereabouts; she had sailed with 
thirty-two hands, whom desertion had 
reduced to twenty, but these were ffoo 
many for the cramped and putrid nook 
in which they slept, ate, and smoked, 
and alternately desponded or were 
jovial, as sickness and discomfort, or 
a Saturday night’s bottle and hope# <jf 
better luck, gc$ the upper band. 
Want of room, however, was one of 
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tbe %&*k grievances of which the own domestic opportunities of obser- 
JhiiaVcrew complained. It -was a vation. That'wcre unjustto the crow 
■aero trifle, not worth the naming. They of the Julia, and would give no ade- 
eould’ have submitted to close stow* quote idea of their sufferings. As a 
age, had the dunnage been decent. But purring tabby to a roaring jaguar, so 
instead of swinging in cosy hammocks, is a British black-beetlo to a cock- 
they slept* in bunks or wretched roach of the Southern Seas. We 
pigeon-holes, on fragments of sails, back onr assertion by a quotation from 
unclean rags, blanket-shreds, and the our lamented friend Captain Cringle, 
like. Such unenviable accommoda- wlioinhiscspeciallygraphicandattrac- 
tions ought hardly to have been tivo style thus hits off the peculiarities 
disputed with their luckless posses- of this graceful insect. “ When full 
sors, who neverthlcss w ere not allowed crown,” saith Thomas, “it is a large 


to occupy in peace then biokon-dowi! 
banks and scanty bedding Two 
races of creatures, tune out of mind 
the curse of old ships in warm lati¬ 
tudes, infested the Juba’s, foiecastlc, 
resisting all efforts to dislodge or 
exterminate them, sometimes even 
getting the upper hand, dispossessing 
the tortured marineis, and driving 
them on dock in tciror and despnu. 
The sick only, hapless martyrs unable 
to leave their uibs, lay passive, if not 
resigned, and wcie tiamplcd under 
foot by their ferocious and unfrngrant 
foes. Those were rats andtockioaches. 
Typee—we use the name lie boie 
during his.Tuban tribulations—accords 
a singular phenomenon in the noctur¬ 
nal hafyits of the last-named vermin. 
“Every night tiny had a jubilee. 
The hist symptom was an unusual 
clustering and humming amongst the 
swarms lining the beams overhead, 
and the inside of the sleeping-places. 
This was succeeded by a piodigious 
coming and going on tbe pai t of those 
living out of sight. Presently they all 
came forth; the larger sort racing over 
the chests and planks; winged mon¬ 
sters darting to and fro m the air; and 
the small fry buzzing in heaps almost 
in a state of fbrion. On the first alarm, 
ai{ who were able darted on deck; 
while some of tbe sick, w ho w ere too 
feeble, lay perfectly qnict, the dis¬ 
tracted vermin nunring ov er them at 
pleasure. The performance lasted some 
ten minutes.” Persons there are, 
weak enough to view with loatfhipg 
and aversion certain sable insects 
that stray at iright in kitchen or in 
psntvy, and barbarous enough to cir¬ 
cumvent and destroy tbe odoriferous 
colcoptera* by artful devices of glass 
traps ami scariet w afers. Kuch per¬ 
sona wRl probably forut their, ideas 
of Tv pec’s cockroaches from their 


clingv brown-coloured beetle, about 
two inches long, with six legs, and 
two feelers as long as its body. It 
has a strong anti-hysteihal flavour, 
something between lotten cheese and 
asatcetida, and seldom stirs abroad 
wjien the sun is np, but lies concealed 
in th(^ most obscuie and obscene 
crevices it tan ueop into; so that, 
when it is seen, its whigs and body 
are thickly *<oveicd t with dust and 
diit of various shades, which-an) cul¬ 
prit who cham os to fall asleep with 
liis mouth-open, is sure to reap the 
beueffc of, as it has a gnat propensity 
to walk into it, p«ntl) for the sake of 
the crumbs adhering to the masti¬ 
cators, and also, apparently, with a 
scientific dcsneto inspect, by accurate 
admeasuiempnt with the afoiesaid an¬ 
tenna', the state and condition of tlio 
wlidle potato-trap” A description 
w 01 thy of Buffon. Such weie the 
delicate monstcis, the savouiy syxi- 
pedcs, with whom T)pee and bis 
comiades had to wage incessant war. 
They weie woise oven than the rats, 
which weie certainly bad enough. 
“ Tame a> Ti enck’s mouse, tl ey stood 
in their holes, peering at you like old 
^raudfathcis in a doorway;” watch¬ 
ing for their pity, and disputing with 
the sailors the weevil-biscuit, rancid 
pork, aqd horse-beef, composing the 
Julia's stores: smothering them¬ 

selves, the lnscflotisv ermin, in molasses, 
which thereby acquired a rich wood¬ 
cock flavour, w-hose canse became 
manifest when the trearlo-jar ran 
low, gieatly to tbe disgust and con¬ 
sternation of’the biped consumers. 
There w eic no delicate ’ feeders on 
board, but this saceliaiuie cpscneo 
of rat was too much even for the 
unscrupulous stomachs of Sonth-i?oa 
whalers. A queer Set they w ere on 
board tint Sydney barque. Paper 
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Jack, the captain, was a feeble Cock¬ 
ney, of meek spirit and puny frame, 
who glided about the vessel in a 
nankeen jacket and canvass pumps, a 
laughing-stock to his crew. The 
real command devolved upon the 
chief mate, John Jerrain—a good 
sailor and brave fellow, bnt violent, 
and given to drink. The junior mate 
had deserted; of the four harpooners 
only one was left, a fierce barbarian 
of a New Zealander—an excellent 
mariner, whoso stock of English was 
limited to nautical phrases and a 
frightful power of oath, but who, in 
spite of his cannibal origin, ranked as 
a sort of officer, in virtue of his har¬ 
poon, and took command of the ship 
when mate and captain were absent. 
What a capital story, by the bye, 
Typee tells ns of ono of this Bern bo’s 
whaling exploits! New Zealanders 
ore brave and bloodthirsty, and ex¬ 
cellent harpooners, and the> act up to 
the South-Seafflan’s war-cry, “A 
dead whale or a stove boat I” There 
is a world of wild romance and thril¬ 
ling adveutnre in the occasional 
glimpses of the whale fishery afforded 
us in Omoo ; a strange picturesque¬ 
ness and piratical mystery about the 
lawless class of seamen engaged in it. 
Such a portrait gallery as Typee 
makes out of the Julia’s crew, begin¬ 
ning with Chips and -Bnngs, the 
carpenter apd cooper, the “ Cods,” or 
leaders of the forecastle, and descend¬ 
ing until he arrives at poor Rope 
Yarn, or Ropey, as he was called, 
a stunted journeyman baker from 
Holbom, the most helpless and 
forioru of all land - lubbers, the 
butt and drudge of the ship’s com¬ 
pany I A Dane, a Portuguese, a 
Finlander, a savage from Hivarhoo, 
sundry English, Irish, and Americans, 
a daring Yankee beach-comber , called 
Salem, and Sydnc^lcn, a funaway 
ticket-of-leave-mai^i<tle up a crew 
much too weak to do any good in the 
whaling way. But^tlie best fellow on 
board, and by far the most remark¬ 
able, was a disciple of Esculapius, 
known as Doctor Long-Gliost. ,Jev- 
min is a good portrait; so is Cap¬ 
tain Guy; but Long-Ghost is a 
jewel of a boy, a eompleto original, 
hit off with uncommon felicity. 
Nothing is told ns of his early 
life. Typee takes him np on board 


the Julia, shakes hands wh^hMu 
in the last page of the bock, omh 
informs ns that he has never sfatoe 
seen or heard of him. So we become 
acquainted with but a small section of 
the doctor’s life; liis subsequent ad* 
ventures, are unknown, and, save a 
chance hint or two, his previous 
career b a myBtery, unfathomable as 
the Tahitian coast, where, within a 
biscuit’s toss of the coral shore, 
soundings there are none. Now and 
then he would obscurely refer to days 
more palmy and prosperous than 
those- spent on boaid the Julia. Bnt 
however great the contrast between 
his former fortunes and his then lowly 
position, he exhibited much calm 
philosophy and cheerful resignation, 
lie was evon merry and facetious, a 
practical wag of the very first order, 
afcd as such a great favourite with the 
whole ship’s company, the captain 
excepted, lie had arrived at Sydney 
in an emigrant ship, had expended 
liis resources, and entered as doctor 
on board the Julia. All British 
whalers arc bound to curry a merited, 
who i> treated us a gentleman, so 
long as he behaves aR such, and ha» 
nothing t<? do but to drug the men and 
play draft* with the captain. At 
first Long-Ghost and Captain Guy 
hit it off very well; until, in an un¬ 
lucky hour, a dispute about politics 
destroyed their harmonious associa¬ 
tion. The captain got a thrashing; 
the mutinous doctor was put in con¬ 
finement and on bread and water, ran 
an ay from the ship, was* pursued, 
captured, and again imprisoned. Re¬ 
leased at last, he resigned his office, 
refused to do duty, and wont forward 
amongst the men. This was more 
magnanimous than wise. Long- 
Ghost was a sort of medical Tom 
Coffin, a raw-boned giant, upward^ of 
two yards high, one of those me$ to 
whom the betwecn-decks of a small 
craft is a residence little less afflicting 
than one of Cardinal Baloe’s ison 
cagag. And to onq, who “ had cer¬ 
tainly, at some time or other, spent 
money, drank Burgundy, and asso¬ 
ciated with gentlemen,”,the JnJtys 
forecastle most have contained a host 
of disagreeables, irrespective of rate 
and cockroaches, -of its low roof, ^vfl 
odours, damp timbers, 
like aspect. The captain’s table, if 
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taw \grataot than that of a royal 
yacht or Now York liner, surely 
altered something better than the 
biscuits, hard aa gun-flints and 
thoroughly honeycombed, and the 
ahotaoup, “ great round peas polish- 
tag themselves like pebbles by rolling 
about in tepid water,” on which the 
restive man of medicine was fain to 
exercise hjp grinders daring his abode 
Dormtoi. As regarded society, ho 
lost little by relinquishing that of Guy 
the Cockney, since he obtained in ex- 
tihapga the intimacy of Melville the 
Yankee, who, to judge from his book, 

- antst he exceeding good company, and 
to whom he was a great resource. The 
doctor was a man of learning and 
accomplishments, who had made the 
most, of his time whilst the sun shone 
on his side the hedge, and had rolled 
his ungainly carcass over half tffe 
world. “He quoted Virgil, and 
talked of Hobbes of Mahnsbuiy, be¬ 
sides repeating poetry by the canto, 
especially Hudibr&s. In the easiest 
way imaginable, he could refer to an 
amour he had in Palermo, his Kon- 
hunting before breakfast among the 
Cadres, and the quality of the codec 
lobe diunk in Muscat.” Strangely 
must such reminiscences have sounded 
in. a whaler's forecastle, with Dunks 
the Dane, Finland Van, and Wymou- 
too the bavage, for auditors. 

The Julia had lutherto had little 
luck in her cruise, and could scarcely 
hope for better iu the state in which 
Typeo found her. Besides the losses 
by desertion, her crew was weakened 
by disease. Several of the men lay 
sick in their berths, wholly undt for 
duty. The captain himself was ill, 
and &U would have derived benefit 
from a short sojourn in port; but this 
could not be thought of. The di&ei- 
« pline of the ship was bad, and the 
sailors, desperate and unruly fellows, 
discontented, as well they might be, 
with their wretched provisions and un¬ 
comfortable state, were not to be trusted 
on or near shore. Three-fourths of 
them, had they once set foot on dry 
land, would have absconded, taken 
raftige in the woods or amongst 
the savages, and have submitted to 
•ay amount of tatfai, paint, and nose- 
ringing, rather than return to the 
ship. Already, at St Christina, one 
«C the Marquesas, a huge party had 


marie their escape in two of tbo 
fear whale-boats, scuttling the third, 
and cutting the tackles of the fourth 
nearly through, so that when Bembo 
jumped in to clear it away, man and 
boat went souse into the water. By the 
assistance of a French corvette, and 
by bribing the king of the country 
with a musket and ammunition, the 
fugitives were captured. But it was 
more than probable that they and 
others would renew the attempt 
should opportunity offer; so there was 
no alternative but to keep the sea, and 
hope for better days and dor the con¬ 
valescence of the invalids. Two of 
these died. Neither Bible nor Prayer- 
book were on board the godless craft, 
and like dogs, withoutform of Christian 
burial, the dead were launched into the 
deep. The situation of the survivors 
inspired with considerable uneasiness 
the few amongst them capable of re¬ 
flection. *The captain was ignorant 
of navigation; it waft the mate who, 
from the commencement of the 
voyage, had .kept the ship’s reckon¬ 
ing, and kept it ail to himself. He 
had only to get washed overboard in 
a gale, or to walk over in^ a drunken 
fit, to leave his shipmates in a fix of 
the most unpleasant description, 
ignorant of latitude, longitude, and ot 
every thing else necessary to be known 
to guide the vessel on her course. 
And as to the sperm whales, which 
Jerniiu had jiromised them iu such 
abundance th a 11 hey would only have to 
Strike and take, not a single fin showed 
itself. At last the captain was reported 
dying, and the mate took counsel with 
Long-Ghost, Typcc, and others of the 
crow. Ho would gladly h.«ve con¬ 
tinued the cruise, but lib wish was 
overruled, and the whaler’s stern wat* 
turned -towards the Society Islands. 

The first glimpse of the peaks of 
Tahiti Was llaileA with transport by 
the Julia’s mariners. They 

had got a notion that if the captain 
left the ship, thfar articles Were no 
longer binding, and they should bo 
free to fellow his example. And, at 
any rate, the sickness on board and 
the shaky condition of the barque, 
guaranteed them, as they thought, 
long and blissful leisure amongst the 
waving palm-groves and soft-eyed 
Neuhasof Polynesia. Their arrival 
in sight of Fapeetee, the Tahitian 
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capital, was welcomed by tin boom of 
cannon. The frigate Heine Blanche, at 
whosd fore flew the flag of Admiral 
Du Petit Thouars, thus celebrated the 
compulsory treaty, concluded that 
morning, by which the island was 
ceded to the French. 

Captain Guy and his baggage were 
now set on shore, and it was soon 
apparent to his men that whilst he 
nursed himself in the pure climate and 
pleasant shades of Tahiti, they were to 
put to sea under the mate's orders, 
and after a certain time to touch agum 
at the island, and take off their com¬ 
mander. The vessel was. not even 
allowed to go into port, although 
needing lepairs, and in fact unsoa- 
worthy; and as to healing the sick, 
selfish Paper Jack thought only of 
solacing his own infirmities. The 
fury of the ill-fed, reckless, discon¬ 
tented crew, on discovering the project 
of their superiors, passed all bounds. 
Chip and Bungs volunteered to head 
a mutiny, and a lonnd-robin was 
drawn up and signed But when 
Wilson, an old acquaintance of £uy’s. 
and acting consul in the absence of mis¬ 
sionary Pritchard, came ou board, the 
gallant cooper, who derived much of his 
courage from the grog-kid, was cowed 
and craven. The grievances brought 
forward, amongst others that of the 
talt-hoisc, (a horse’s hoot with the shoe 
on, so swore the cook, had been found 
in the pickle,) ime treated as trifles 
and pooh-poohed by the functionary, 
“ a minute gentleman with a viciously 
pugged nose, and a decidedly thin 
pair of legs.” But if Bungs allowed 
himself to be brow-beaten, so did not 
his comrades. Yankee Salem flou¬ 
rished a bowie-knife, and such alarm¬ 
ing demonstrations were made, that the 
counselb), ag the sailors persisted in 
calling the consul, thought it wise to 
beat a retreat. Jermin now tried 
bis barn!, holding ilkt brilliant pros¬ 
pects of a rich cargo of sperm oil, and 
a pocket-full of dollars for every man 
on his return to Sydney. The muti¬ 
neers were proof alike against menace 
and blandishment, and, at the secret 
instigation of Long Ghost and Typee, 
resolutely refused to do duty. The 
consol, who had promised to return, 
did not show; and at last the mate, 
having now but a few invalids and 
Bandsmen to work the ship and keep 


her off shore, was eowpefted safer 
the harbour. The Julia came to* an 
anchor within cable's length* of the 
French frigate, on board which con¬ 
sul Wilson repaired to obtain assis¬ 
tance. The Heine Blanche was to 
sail in a few days for Valparaiso, sbiC, 
the mutineers expected to go with 
her and be delivered up to a British 
man-of-war. Undismayed by (fat# 
prospect, they continued stanch m 
their contumacy, and presently an 
armed cutter, “ painted a * pirate 
black,' its crew a dork, grim-lookcng 
set, and the' officers uncommonly 
flerce-tooking little Frenchmen,” con¬ 
veyed them on board the frigate, 
where they were duly handcuffed, 
and secured by the ankle to a great 
iron bar bolted down to the berth- 
deck. 

* Touching the proceedings on* board 
the French man-of-war, its imperfect 
discipline, and the* strange, un-iura- 
tical way ot carrying ou the duty, 
Typee is jocular and satirical. Ame- > ' 
rican though he bo—and, but for occo- * 
siouai slight yankeeisms in his style, 
we might have doubted even that 
fact—he has evidently much more 
sympathy with his cousin John Bull 
than with his country’s old allies, the 
French, whom he freely admits to be 
a clever and gallant nation, white't be 
broadly hints that their valour is not 
likely to be displayed to advantage ou 
the water. He finds too much of the 
military style about their marine in¬ 
stitutions. Sailors should be fighting 
men, but not soldiers or mtukefruar- 
riers, as they all arc in- turn in the 
French navy. He laughs at or ob¬ 
jects to every thing; the mustaches 
of the officers, the system of punish¬ 
ment, the sour wine that replaces 
rum and water, the soup instead of 
junk, the pitiful little rolls baked Oh 
beard, and distributed in lieu of hard 
biscuit. Anil whilst praising the 
build of their ships — the only thing 
about them he does praise—he ejacu¬ 
lates a hope, which sounds tike m‘ 
doubt, that they will not some day 
fall into the bands of the people across 
the Channel. “In case of war,** ha 
says, “what a fluttering of French 
ensigns there would be 1 for tbs 
Frenchman makes but m fod flfct ail* 
seaman, and though for the wmym 
he fights writ enough, wmAMr or 
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ether,seldom fights well enough to 
h6st; ,, ~-at sea, be it understood. We 
me raster at a loss to comprehend 
the ♦familiarity shown by Typee -with 
the internal arrangements and archi¬ 
tecture of the Brine Blanche. His 
.time on board was passed in fetters; 
at nightfall on the fifth day he left 
the ship. How, we ar% curious to 
know, did he become acquainted 
Vftb the minute details of “ the crack 
craft in the French navy,” with the 
disposition of her guns and decks, tho 
complicated machinery by which cer-* 
tain exceedingly simple things were 
done, and even with the rich hangings, 
mirrors, and niahoganyof the commo¬ 
dore’s cabin ? Surely the ragged and 
disreputable mutineer of the Julia, 
whose foot had scarcely touched the 
gangway, when ho was hurried into 
confinement below, could have had 
scanty opportunity for such observa¬ 
tions . unless, indeed, Hciman Mel¬ 
ville, or Typee, or the Rover, or by 
whatever other alias lie bo known, 
instead of creeping in at the hawse- 
holes, was w elcomed on tho quarter- 
deck and admitted to the gun-room, 
or to the commodore’s cabin, au 
honoured guest in broad-cloth, not a 
despised merchant seaman in* canvass 
frock and hat of tarpaulin. We shall 
not dwell on these small inconsis¬ 
tencies awl ovoi sights in an amusing 
book. We prefer accompanying the 
Julia’s crew to'Tahiti, where they 
were put on shore contrary to their 
•expectations, and not altogether to 
their satisfaction, since they had an¬ 
ticipated n rapid run to Valparaiso, 
the fag-end of a cruise in an English 
ntan-of-w ar, and a speedy discharge 
at Portsmouth. Paper Jack and 
Consul Wilson bad other designs, and 
still hoped to reclaim them to their 
duty on board tho crazy Julia. On 
their stubborn refusal, they were 
ghtfn in charge to a fat, good-hu¬ 
moured, did Tahitian, called Captain 
Bob, wlio, at the head of an escort of 
native#, conveyed them up the coun¬ 
try to a Sort of shed, known al the 
Caiabooza Beretanee or English jail, 
used as a prison for refractory sailors. 
This commences Typee’s shore-going 
adventures, not leas pleasant and 
original than this sea-faring ones; 
although it is with some regret that 
'We lose sight of the vermin-haunted 


barque, on whose board snoh strange 
and exciting scenes occurred. 

Throughout the book, however, fan 
and incident abound, and wo are con¬ 
soled for our separation from poor 
little Jule, by the curious insight we 
obtain into the manners, morals, and 
condition of the gentle savages, on 
whom an attempted*civilisation has 
brought far more curses than blessings. 

“ How pleasant we» the song* ofToobonai,” 

bow gladsome and grateful the rustle 
of leaves and tinkle of 1 ills, and silver- 
toned, voices of Tahitian maidens, to 
the rough seamen who h*ad so long 
been ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in 
the Julia’s filthy forecastle I N ot that 
they were allowed free range of the 
Eden of the South Seas. On board the 
Heine Blanche their ankles had been 
manacled to an iion bar; in the Caia¬ 
booza, (from the Spanish talubozo , a 
dungeon,) ,they were placed in rude 
wooden stocks twenty feet long, 
constructed for the paiticulai benefit 
of refractory mariners. There they 
lay, many men all of a row, fed upon 
taro (Indiau turnip) and hread-fiuit, 
and covered up at night with one huge 
counterpane of brown tappa, the na¬ 
tive t loth. It w as owing to no friendly 
indulgence on the part of Guy and 
the consul, that then - dietw as so agree¬ 
able and salutary. Every morning 
Ropey came grinning iuto the prison, 
with a bucket full of the old worm- 
eaten biscuit from the Julia. It 
was a huge treat to the unfortunate 
Cockney, thus to be instrumental in 
the annoyance of his former persecu¬ 
tors; and lucky for him that their 
limbo’d legs prevented their rew ardiug 
his visible exultation otherwise than 
bysa shower of maledictions. They 
swore to starve rather tjjan consume 
the maggoty provender. Luckily the 
natives had it in very different esti¬ 
mation. They di#not mind maggots, 
and held British bisenit to be a 
piquant and delicious delicacy. So 
in exchange for then- allotted ration, 
the mutineers obtained a small quan¬ 
tity of vegetable food, and an unli¬ 
mited supply of oranges, thanks to 
which refreshing regimen the rick 
were speedily restored to health. And 
after a few days of stocks and sub¬ 
mission, jolly old Captain Bob, who 
spoke sailors English, and obstinately 
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claimed intimacy with Captain Cook, 
—whose visit to the island had oc¬ 
curred some years before his birth- 
relaxed his severity, and allowed the 
captives their freedom daring the day. 
They profited of this permission to 
forage a little, in a quiet way; as¬ 
sisting at pig-killings, and dropping in 
at dinner-time upon the wealthier of 
their neighbours. Tahitian hospitality 
is boundless, and the more praise¬ 
worthy that the island, although so 
fertile, produces but a scanty amount 
of edibles. Bread-frnit is the chief 
resource; fish, a Very important One, 
the < hief dependence of many of tho 
pooi or natives. There is little industry 
amongst them, and on the sponta¬ 
neous produce of the soil the shipping 
make heavy demands. Polynesian 
indolence is proverbial. Very light 
labout would enable the Tahitians to 
roll iu riches, at least according to 
thrir own estimate >f tliq value of 
money and ot the luxuries it piocurcs. 
The sugar-cane is indigenous to the 
i .land, and of rcmaikably tine quality; 
cotton is of i eady grow tli; but the tine 
exiting plantations u aio owned and 
woikcd by whites, who would rather 
pay a drunken sailor eighteen or 
twenty Spanish dollars a month, than 
hire a sober native for his lhh and 
taro.” Wholly without energy, the 
Tahitians sanuter away their lives in 
a state of drowsy indolence, aiming 
only at the avoidance oi trouble, anti 
the sensual enjoyment ot the iflbmcnt. 
Tho race rapidly diminishes. “In 
3777, Captain Cook estimated the 
population of Tahiti at about two 
hundred thousand. By a regular 
census taken sonic four or five years 
ago, it was found to be only nine 
thousand ! ” Diseases of various kinds, 
entirely of European inti eduction, and 
chiefly the result of drunkenness and 
debauchery, account fpr this* frightful 
decrease, which must result in the 
extinction of the aborigines. 

* Tlie palm-tiee shall grow, 

The coral shall qpreod, 

But man ahall oease." 

So runs an old Tahitian prophecy, 
soon to be realised. Ami if Pomaree, 
who is under forty years of ago, 
proves a long-lived sovereign, she 
may chance to find herself a queen 
without subjects. Concerning her 


mdeaty and her court, Typeels#^^ 
and diverting. This is &nageofone«d^ v 
and although her dominions bf of 
smallest, her people few and feebkV 
and her prerogative wofully dipped, 
she of Tahiti has made some noise ftt 
the world, and attracted*! fair febargjjjj 
of public attention. At one timA 
inddod, she wai almost Us mutiff 
thought of and talked about as her 
more civilised and puissant EuropOCK 
sisters. In Prance, La Heine Pomankf 
was looked upon as a far more inter¬ 
esting personage than Spanish Isabel or 
Portuguese Maria; and extraordinary 
notions were formed as to the appear¬ 
ance, habits, and attributes of her 
dusky majesty. Distance favoured 
delusion, and French imagination run 
riot in coujeetnrc, until the reports of 
the valiant Thouars, and his squadron 
Of protection, dissipated the enchant-^ 
ment, and reduced Pomaree to her . 
true character, that of a lazy, dirty, 
licentious, Polynesian savage, who 
walks about barefoot, drinks spirits, 
and hen-pecks her husband. Her 
i cal name is Aimata, but she assumed, 
on ascending the throne, the royal 
patronymic by whirh she is best 
known. There were Ctesars in Rome, 
theioi are Pomaiecs in Tahiti, The < 
name was originally assumed by t^e 
great Otoo, (to bo read of in Captain 
Cook,) who united the whole island 
under one trown. It descended to 
In-, son, and then to liiar grandson, 
who came to the throne an jilfant, 
and, dying young, was succeeded by 
her present majesty, Pomaree Vahinee 
t I., the first female Pomaree. .This 
‘lady has been twice married, Her 
first husband was h king’s sou, but 
the union was- ill assorted, a diyorce 
obtained, and she took up with one 
Tauee, a chief from the neighbouring 
island of Iineeo. She leads him a 
dog’s life, and he consoles himself by 
getting drunk. In that state, he«uew 
and then violently breaks .out* atm- j* 
temns the royal antbority, titiagbeg . 
his wife, and smashes the mxsktyy. * 
Captain Bob gave Typoo an account 
of a burst of this -sort* which 
oceqrred about seven years ago. 
Stimulated by the seditious advteft g# 
lus boon companions, and quder Jihe 
influence of an unusually large 4^0 
of strong waters, the turbulent i-for- 
bonrert forgot the respect doe to ms» 
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wffe i&hd sovereign, mounted his horse, brethren in captivity rambled over the 
and ran fall tilt at the royal cavalcade, verdant slopes and through the cool 


out for* their afternoon ride in the 
patfc. One maid of bononrwas floored, 
the rest fled in terror, save and except 
Fomaree, who stood her ground like a 
•nil, and apostrophised her insubor¬ 
dinate spouse iu the choicest Tahitian 
TBBUingsgate. For once her eloquence 
tailed of effect. Dragged from her 
Bfose, her personal charms were dete¬ 
riorated by a severe thnmping on the 
face. 1ms done, Othcllo-Tanee at¬ 
tempted to strangle her, and was in » 
fair way to succeed, when her loving 
subjects came to her rescue. Ho 
heinous a crime could not be over¬ 
looked, and Tanee was banished to 
his native island; but after a short 
time* he declared his penitence, made 
amende honorable , and was restored to 
favour. He does not very often ven¬ 
ture to thwart the will of his royal 
wife, much less to laise his hand 
against her sacred person, but submits 
with exemplary patience to her 
Caprices and abuse, and even to the 
manual admonitions she not nnfre- 
quently bestows upon him. 

Upon the whole, life at the Cala- 
booza was not very disagreeable. The 
prisoners, now only nominally so, had 
little to complain of, except occasional 
short commons, arising not from un- 
wSHoghess, but from disability, on 
the part of the kind-hearted natives, 
to satisfy the cravings of the bungiy 
whalers, who«e appetites were remark¬ 
able, especially that of lanky Doctor 
Long Ghost. The doctor was a stickier 
for quality as well as quantity; the. 
memory of his claret andhcccatlco days * 
atm clung to him,* like the scent of the 
roses to Tom Moore’s bi oken gallipot; 
ho was’ curious in condiments, and 
whilst devouring, grumbled at the 
unseasoned viands of Tahiti. Cayenne 
and Harvey abounded not in those 
latitudes, but pepper and salt were on 
board the Julia, and the doctor pre¬ 
vailed on Hope Yam to bring him a 
supply. “ This he placed in a small 
leather waBet, a monkey bag (so cMled 
by sailors) usually worn as a purse 
about the neck. ‘ In my poor opinion,’ 
said Long Ghost, as he tucked the 
.wallet out of sight, ‘it behoves a 
stranger in Tahiti to have his knife in 
readiness, and his castor slung.”* And 
whs equipped, the doctor and hi! 


groves of Tahiti, bathed in the moun¬ 
tain streams, and luxuriated in orange 
orchards, where “ the trees formed a 
dense shade, spreading overhead a 
dark, rustling vault, groined with 
boughs, and studded bere and there 
with the ripened spheres, like gilded 
balls.** Then they bad plenty of so¬ 
ciety; native visitors flocked to see 
them, and Doctor Johnson, a resident 
English physician, was constant in bis 
attendance, knowing that the Consol 
must pay bis bill. Thjce French 
priests also called upon them, one of 
whom proved to be no Frenchman, 
but a portly, handsome, good-hu¬ 
moured Irishman, well known and 
much disliked by the Polynesian pro- 
testant missionaries. A strong attempt 
was made by Guy and Wilson to get 
the men to do duty. A schooner was 
about to tail for Sydney, and they 
were threatened to be* sent thither for 
trial. They still refused to baud rope 
or break biscuit 1 on board the Julia. 
Long Jrhast made sonic cutting re¬ 
marks on the captain; and the sailors, 
who had been taken down to the 
Consul’s office for examination, began 
to bully, and talked of carrying off 
Consul and Captain to beat them 
company in the Calabooza. The same 
ill success attended subsequent at¬ 
tempts, until Captain G«v was com¬ 
pelled to look out for another crew, 
which lo obtained with difficulty', and 
by a considerable advance oi hard 
dollars. And at last, “It was Sunday 
in Tahiti, and a glorious morning, 
when Captain Bob, w'addling into 
the Calabooza, startled us by announ¬ 
cing, ‘Ah, my boy—shippee you, 
liarr-fe—maky sail 1 ’ in other words, 
the Julia was off,** and hqd taken her 
stores of old biscuit with her: so the 
next morning the inmates of the 
Calabooza were without rations. The 
Consul would supply none, and it was 
pretty evident that lie rather desired 
the departure of the obstinate seamen 
from that part of the island. The 
whole of his proceedings with regard 
to them had served but to render 
him ridictilous, and he wished them 
out of his neighbourhood; but the 
ex-prisoners found themselves prettyr 
comfortable, and preferred remaining. 
They were better off than they baa 
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for some time been, for Jennin—not 
such a bad fellow, after all—had 
sent them their chests ashore; and 
these, besides supplying them with 
sun dry necessaries, gave them im¬ 
mense importance in Tahitian eyes. 
They had been kindly treated before, 
but now they were courted and flat¬ 
tered, like younger sons in marching 
regiments, who suddenly step into 
the family acies. The natives crowded 
round them, eager to swear eternal 
friendship, according to mi old Poly¬ 
nesian custom, once universal in the 
islands, but that has fallcu into con¬ 
siderable diriise, except when some¬ 
thing is to begainedby its observance. 
A gentleman of the name of Kooloo 
faxed lm affections upon Typee—or 
rather upon his goods and chattels, 
for when he had wheedled him out of 
a regatta shirt, and other small pieces 
of finery, lie transferred lus affections 
to a newly-amved saiku, whose chest 
was bettei lined,,and who bestowed 
on him a love-token, in the shape of a 
heavy pea-jacket. In this garment, 
closely buttoned up, Kooloo took morn¬ 
ing piomcnades, with the tropiedff sun 
glaring down upon him. He fio- 
quenlly met his former friend, b"fc 
passed him with a careless “How d’ye 
do?" which piesently dwindled into 
a nod “ In one week’s time," says 
poor Typee, “he gave me the rut 
direct, and lounged by without even 
nodding He must have taken me 
foi pait of the landscape." 

After a while the contents of the 
chests, and even the chests themselves 
—esteemed by the Tahitians most 
valuable pieces of furniture—were 
given or bartered away, and, as the 
Consul still lefused them rations, the 
sailors knew not how to live. The 
natives helped them as much as they 
could, but their larders were scantily 
furnished, and they grew tired of 
feedingfifteenhungry idlers. So’at last 
the latter made a morning call npon 
the Consul, who, bring unwilling tp 
withdraw, and equally so to press, 
charges which he knew would not be 
sustained, refused to have any thing 
to hay to them. Thereupon someof the 
parity, strong in principle and Resolu¬ 
tion, and seeing how grievous an 
annoyance their presence was to their 
enemy, Wilson, swqpg to abide dear 
him and never to leave biqu Ottos, 


less obstinate or more impatigxt of 
a change, resolved to decamp from the 
Calabooza. The first to deparjf were 
T^pee and Long Ghost. They h#| 
received intelligence of a new planta¬ 
tion in Imeeo, recently formed by 
foreigner, who wanted white labour¬ 
ers, and weie expected at Papeetee 
seek them. With these men they** 
took service under the nam& of Peter 
and Paul, at wages of fifteen silvan* 
dollars a month; and, aftoi an affect¬ 
ing separation from their shipmates— 
w,bo8e respectable character may be 
judged Of by the fact, that one of them 
picked Long Ghost’s pocket in the 
>ery act of embracing him,—rthoy 
sailed away for Imeeo, and arrived 
without accident in the valley of 
Martair, where the plantation was 
situate. The chapters lecording their 
stay here aie amongst the very 
best in the book, full of lick, quiet fun. 
Typee gives a capital description at 
his employers They wore two in num- 
ber, both “whole-souledfellows \ of® 
was a tall lobust Yankee, bom in the 
backw oods of Maine, sallow, and with 
a long faoe, the other, a short little 
Cockney w ho had fii it clapped his dyne 
on the Monument." Zokc the Yankeo. 
had chiistewd his comrade “ Shorty; * 
and Shorty looked up to him with 
respect, and yielded to him in most 
things. Both showed themselves - 
well disposed towards their new 
labourers, whom they at once dis 
eoveied to be superior to their station. 
And they soon found, their society so 
agreeable, that f qy were willing £6 
keep them to dl , tile more thqn no¬ 
minal woik. k to making them 
efficient fatm sorw, * ( s, they quickly 
gave up that idea, i a sailor, Typii 
had little fancy forl.Asb&ndiyt; and 
the doct®*' >und his long back terribly 
in his wk when requested to dig 
potatoes am toot vp stumps, under a 
snn which, \ Shorty said, “ was tot 
enough to mt v the nose hpff a .brass 
monkoy." Long Ghost very Boost 
gave In; the extraction of A single 
tree-ryot settled him; he pleaded ufe 
ness, and retned to fais hammock, but - 
was considerably vexed when to 
beard the Yankee propose a bulldek 
hunting expedition, in which, as aakfc 
man, he could not decently take part. „ 
This was only the prologue to We 
annoyances. Mosquitoes, unknownto 



Abound in Imeeo. They were 
brought thei"e ; according to a native 
tradition, by one Nathan Coleman, of 
•TSfaatudaft, wfto, in revenge for some 
lied , grievance, towed a rotten 
' ashore, and left it in a 
led faro patch, where the ground 
•“fjfifis toutet’and iTirm. Mosquitoes 
Jw<*dratfc result. “ When tormented 
by therh, || fofnjd much relief in 
eattufto# the word Coleman with 
M$Hj» ©f oneVylldblo, and pignounc- 
ing tom# together energetically.” The 
IMfeNffcltd chapter Is very amusing, 
shewklg the varioub comical and 
MgenkHts manoeuvres of the friends 
Jo aVofd their toz mentors, and obtain 
§, night’s sleep. At last they entered 
a tohing canoe, paddled some distance 
from shore, and dropped the native 
anchor, a stone secuied to a rope. 
They were an akezicd in the mormsg 
8y the motion of then boat Zeko 
was wa<ling in the shallow water, and 
towing them from -a reef towards 
winch they had diiftcd. “The water- 
sprites had lolled orn ‘■tone otit of its 
noose, and we had floated away.” 
This was a nnriow escape, but uever- 
tmeUhs they stuck to then floating bed¬ 
stead as the only possible bleeping plat e. 
A day’s successful kuntjm, followed 
by a famous supper an "ollihcation 
under a banian-tiee, put the doctor 
*mjrood humour, and ho made himself 
ydftiy agreeable. The natives beheld 
his waggish pranks with infinite ml- 
luiration, and Zckq, looked uponliim 
With particular favoar; so much so, 
that when upon the following mom- 
itig 4Qt order came from a ship at 
Papecfce, for a supply of potatoes, he 
almost hesitated to tell' fuuuy Peter to 
assist in digging them up. But the 
emergency pi eased, and the woik must 
lie done So Peter pud Paul weie set 
to unearth the vegetables. This was no 
very cruel task, for u the i ic h tawny soil 
segued specially adapted to the ciop, 
the great yellow murphies rolling out 
of the hills like eggs from « nest.” 
But wfffcp they w ere dpg up, tMy had 
th be carried to the beach, and jo this 
part of the business the lazy adven¬ 
turers had a special dislike, although 
35<*ke kindly provided toem, to lighten 
their toil, with what he called the 
barrel machine—a sort of tuial sedan, 
in which the servants carried their 
h»ds with comparative ease, whilst 
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their employers sweated under 
shouldered hampers. But no allevia¬ 
tion could reconcile the sailor and the 
physician to this novel and unpleasant 
labour, and the potato-digging was 
the last piece of work, deserving the 
name, that either of them did. idfew 
days afterwards they gave toeir 
masters warning,'greatiy to the ven¬ 
ation of Zeke, although he received 
the notice with true Yankee imper¬ 
turbability. He proposed that Long 
Ghost, who, after the hunt, had shown 
considerable culinary skill, should 
assume „tliQ office of cook, and that 
Paid-Typee should only work when 
it auitedhim, which would not have 
been, very often. The offer was 
friendly and favourable, but if was 
zufusod. A hospitable invitation to 
zemain as guests' as long as was-con¬ 
venient to them, was likewise rejected, 
and^ bent upon a ramble, the rwrtkm 
advcnturezs left the vale of Martatr. 
Eveu gi<fetcr inducements would pro¬ 
bably have been insufficient to keep 
them there. The} had been so long 
on the rove, that change .of scene had 
become essential to their happiness. 
The dpctoz, especially, was anxious to 
bo off to Tamaz, an hiiand village on 
toe borders of a lake, wheic the fruits 
were the finest, and. toe women the 
most beautiful and unsophisticated in 
all the Society Inlands. Epicurean 
Lohg Ghost had set his mind upon 
visiting this terrestrial pai adise, and 
thither his steady chum willingly ac¬ 
companied Mm. It wa£ a day's 
journey on foot, allowing time for 
dinner and siesta; and the path lay 
through wood and ravine, unpeopled 
save by wild cattle. About noon they 
ro<M lied the heart of toe island, thus 
pleasantly desciibtd. 11 It was a 
gieen, cool hollow among the moun¬ 
tains, into which we at hut descended 
with ajjound The place w as gushing 
with a hundred springs, aud shaded 
over with great solemn trees, on 
whose mossy boles the moisture stood 
in beads.” There is something 
delightfully hydropathic in these lines; 
they cool one like a shower-bath. He 
is a prime fellow, this common sailor 
MclvilJe, at such scraps of description, 
terse aud true, placing toe scene 
before us in ten words. In long 
yarns ho indulges not, but of sock 
happy touches aa the above, we eouhl 



quote a score. We have not room, 
elite tar them, ofc ft* m account of 
the valley of Ta»fti, hs*%WWt»WSfeta- 
fcabitante, and Hs hentfcMk dances, 
performed In secret, sura‘ip direct of 
the missiMiari^ by ’whom snch satur¬ 
nalia, are fiftbidden. The place was 
altogether bo pleasant, that the doctor 
and his friend entertained serious 
thoughts of eetttthf there, or at least 
of making a long stay, when one 
morning they were put to flight by the 
amval of strangers, Bold to bends* 

* . .a . « . * i . m 


were, they had ho wish to fall in. 6b 
they returned to their MeftcbEekc, 
nursing new and ambitions projects 
They had no intention of remaining 
with the good-hearted Yankee, bat 
merely paid hiin a -dying visit* and 
that with an interested motive What 
they wanted of him was this Although 
feaHng themselves gentlemen every 
iaeb, they wore not always able to 
convince the worid of their respec¬ 
tability. So they resolved to have a 
passpoit, a«d patched upon Zeke to 
manufacture it, he being well known 
and much inspected in imeeo. Zekc 
was gratified by the oomplim^nt, and 
set to work with a rooster's qisffl, and 
a piece of dirty paper. “Evidently 
he was not accustomed to composition; 
for hi&Jitenuy throes were so violent, 
that tie doctor suggested that some 
sort of a Cmsaran operation might be 
necessary. The precious paper was 
at last finished,* and a great ourioeity 
it was. We were much diverted with 
his reasons for not dating it. ‘ In this 
here dumped climate,’ he observed, ‘a 
fetter can't keep the in of the months, 
nohow; ’cause there’s no seasons, no 
summer and winter to go by i One’s 
etaraally thinking it's always July, 
it’s so pesky hot.' A passport pro¬ 
vided, we cast about ftr some means 
of getting to Tahm." , 

The decline of the Tahitian me- 
n«vhy—the degradation of the regal 
house of Pemaree, hi peiaflrttoeoa- 
temjfiate. The 'qutm still treats a > 
cream—a tired «**, received as > * 
present from her sMarmtPMne^h L* 
England,-!-she has also« eotfit and 1 
a palace,, each as but her 

power is little mesedhaa ntefeal, her 
exchequer seldom .rtherwfed than 
empty. Typee draws a tMunitt mn* 
treat between times past sM present 
von. lxz —no. cccuptx. 


w ’rm a «eater man fori 
Gteonge,' turn fo ittcmtiflSe 
Oreo, to the first missionaries*. 
rhtes on a horse and I on a * 
Such was the case. lit hot* 
pest through his dwaritafgreLdft 

steers This 

of immortal beings were previa 
att the valleys. Bat, alas J how 
have changed* how transient 
grasftpesB! Some years since, 
ree Vafimee 1, franilAfoghtev’hf 


agents, the hashing of i 
longing to officers of ships 
her harbours.’' Into the court Of 
washerwoman - queen, Types, 

Long Ghost were exceetlnafr £asim 
to penetrate. Vague ideas of feypuff 
ana prefeiment fcauntea thefr m*pfc 
Dhring their Polynesia® cratee they 
had aeon many instances of rapid 4 % 
vancralent; vagabond foreigners, Of 
alt nations, domesticated in the fanti- 
Ifes of ^hiefs and kings, and soon* 
times malricd to their daughtefajjjti| 
sharing their power At onnnf 
Tonga islands, a scamp of a 4 W«y»* 
man ofijdatea as ouppearer in. tun 
king of the cannibals. The monarch 
of the Sandwich ..islands has. three 
foreigners about his count—a Negto 
to beat the drum, a. wooden-kggw 
Portuguese to play the and 

ATordocai, a juggler, to ampas his 


of hand. On the Marquesas islaafM 
HivarhOo, they had fonnd an 
sailor wttb had attained tp the wheat 
dignity in flic <#4ntyy Ha^md. As¬ 
serted iVom a merchant skip; awl at 
once set dp, on own hpot as an 
independent soveteidfc, wltlonj do¬ 
minion*), bnt by disipojitte 'ami 

S event A mtwketand a qtace of 
dges were his whole aodlessippa^ 
1 aland where warv?ns rifivqor- 
lied on with the jpfimltit# waqMM. 
of spdar and Javelin, tbqV were atpi| 
eieatly. important to make amatros* 
prince cpvf*t ps aldsufte. Bis fe$. 
battle Jtip% decisive vjqtey, ntarnft 
Watmfcoj andfeabepametho 
ton of Hivaiflte Yeoeftmg, rejftmittfiff 
ibrfiia d^ingulsuM s smA fofdrig, 
of a ptCBoqp^ end * aplea 
hodf, mass, and ofhMredwft.^ 


1 awuwnwi 

Bis M 


at to the pi 
,h*aaowei! 
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4>(2t tfJbooed, and otherwise paganized, 
bfcHUnJajr aa big a bav.igc oh any in 
the island. A blue shark adorned liis 
- forehead; a broad bar, of the same 
colour, traversed hU fiaee. The ta¬ 
booing was a loss ornamental but more 
arita&kdly useful formality, for by it 
Jits person wee declared sacred and 
inviolable. Typoe and Ms medical 
ft je ad had a strong prejudice against 
cerulean shatks au<l the like eutbollifeh- 
mentis: but if these could be dispensed 
with,- they felt no disinclination to 
form part of Pomarcc’s household 
They had not quite made up their 
minds what office would best ->uit 
them, bnt their (ircimutauces were 
unpiusperous, and they resolved uot to 
l*e. particular. They understood that 
the queen was mustering around lief 
all the foreigners she could recruit, to 
make head against the French. Hite 
was then at Taloo, a village on the 
coast of Iineco, and thither the two 
adventurers betook themselves, hop¬ 
ing to be at once elevated to impor¬ 
tant posts at court; but quite resigned, 
41 case of diappointment, to work as 
•lay -labourersiii a sugar-plantation, or 
go to sea in,a whaler, than in the 
lUib.mr for wood and water. *Disgnst- 
od \vbh their desultoi >, hand-to-mouth 
existence, thev warned after respec¬ 
tability and a pi hue-ministership. To 
their * umuno anticipations, lroth of 
thc$' seeuiod easy oi attainment. 
Long Uho^t, indeed, who, amongst 
his various m complishmenta, was a 
veiy Grplious upon the \iolm, instated 
strongly upou the probability of his 
becoming a Tahitian Hi?zio. But a 
nooofcsary preliminary to the realisa¬ 
tion of theBO tlhy-dreams, was a pre- 
wmtntiott at comt, and that was diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. Ouco before Queen 
Bomaree, they dotfoted not but All**, 
with Napoleonic sagacity, would (In¬ 
tern their merit n, and forthwith make 
Typcc h?t admiral, and Long Ghost 
*n»i)qctQr-gcaieral of hospitals. Hut 
they lacked an introduction. The pro¬ 
per eoume, according to tho practice of 
travelling nobodiea, desirous oftiutrnd- 
mg fhtjir pletelanism into a foreign 
court, would have been to apply to 
their ambassadors, Unfortunately 
Deputy‘Consut Wilson, the only per¬ 
son, at h*ad of a diplomatic character, 
v$A* by no means deposed to act as 
'dSMtty$ of tho ceremonies to the iifyir- 


gonts of the Julia. And their costume, 
it must bo confessed, scarcely qualified 
them to appear at levee or drawing- 
room. A short time previously, their 
ragged and variegated garb had given 
them much the look, of a brace 01 Po¬ 
lynesian Robert Macahffij. l^peo 
had luado hiiuself a new frock ont of 
two old ones, a blue and a red, the 
irregular mingling of the colours 
producing a pleasing parrot-like 
effect; it tattered shiit of printed 
calico was twisted round his head, 
turlnm-fashion, the sleeves dangling 
behind, and bullock’s-hido «andata 
protected las feet. Tilt" doctor was 
still more fantastical in hie attire. Ho 
sported a room, a garment similar to 
the South American poncho, a sort of 
mantle or blanket, with a hole in flic 
centre, through which the head passes. 
This simple article of apparel, whit h 
In the doctor’s case was of corny e 
brown lappa, fell in folds aftrand Ms 
angular canals, and in conjunction 
with a broad-brimmed hat of pa¬ 
nama grass, gave him the aspect of a 
decucdgrandee. Thus <lad, the two 
fi ienus an ivod In tho neighbourhood 
of the royal residence, and therm wro 
fortunate enough to (all in with Hr* 
Vo-Po, a bene v otont Tghitisn matron, 
who provided them with clean frocks 
and troupers, such a£ sailor^iwcai', 
and in all respects wns ns good as a 
mother to thorn. Her husband, Jeio- 
mia'i Po-Po, a man of mb-tanro and 
consideration, made them welcome In 
iii s honse, bid and fostered v^Juan, 
without hope of foe or recompense. 
A rule of this generous hospitality 
was owing to the hypociwy of that 
villain, Long Ghost, who, finding hte 
entertainers devoutly disposed, mut¬ 
tered u "‘Grace before Meat” over the 
pneculent little porkera, baked a la 
fayon de Batbane in the ground, upon 
whichb their kind-hearted Amphitpou 
regaled them. But neither dean can¬ 
vass, nor simulated piety, sufficed to 
draw upon tlte •mubitwus schemers the 
favourable notice Of Queen pomawse. 
Accustomed to aailow, she held them 
cheap. A uniform, though but the 
moth-eaten undress of a mflitta. 
euaigu* would have beau a power¬ 
ful auxiliary to their projects of 
aggrandisement. Like some otbmawuf 
her sox, Pomaree loves a eatfficf*e 
coat, aud maintained in more prosper* 
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oiut days a formidable regiment of 
body-guards, iu pasteboard shakos, 
and without breeches. 

To go to court, however, Typer aud 
his comrade were fully resolved$ aud 
they were not verv ^crapulous as to 
the manner of their introduction. 
They made up to a Manpiosau gentle¬ 
man of herculean proportions, whose 
office it w as to take the princes of the 
blood an airing iu his arm *. Typoe, 
who spoke liis language, and bad been 
at his native village, soon ingratiated 
himself with Maibouua, who intro¬ 
duced them to one of the qneon’s 
dianihorlains. Bril«*ry ami corruption 
now came iuto play • a ping of to¬ 
bacco proved an excellent passport to 
within 4hc royal precincts, hut then 
iM.uboufta, was suddenh called away, 
aud the intrahr* found themselves 
»i1>aadoaed to th< h Ut\ amongst the 
1 idles of the couit, amiable and affable 
damsels, whoni e little “ soft 1 sawder 1 ' 
induced to toudiul them into the 
queen’s own di i wing-room. Hen 
vmo collected unmet ous costlv aituit' 
ot Eurojxan manufacture, sent aS’jne- 
s ut-, to Pmnniov. Wiitiag-d<*k-, 
tut glass andbeauliftil china, valuable 
ongrav mgs, and gilt tundolaoias, arms 
5*mi iiistrnmunth oi all kinds, lay 
y ranked and broken,musty and rust¬ 
ing .untmgstgi east calabashes, (ddmat 
ting, paddles, fish-spears, and 1 abbMi 


of all kinds, ft wit* sttpgetteafe m 
and presently the queen cato®“* 1 
her private boudoir, attired to A 
silk gowu and ri<b shawls, batw < <* 
out shoos or stocking**. She toy & 
upon a mat, and feu herself with 
fingers. Ptoaumptuoni Long Ufttoator 
unabashed lx foie royalty, was fbf aUftt 
mediately uitrodming himstdf ttoer 
friend; but the attendants opposdftlwt 
tbi vard proceeding, and, in doing my 
made such a fntw that the queen kxfihto 
up trom her calabash of fish, perceived? 
the htrangero, aud ordered them otffs! 
hm h was the first aud last interview 1 
betwetm Typer the mariner and £V ^ 
mam* the queen. 

“ Disappointed in going to court, trtl * 
determined upon going to sos.* 1 The i 
l>v tertian, an American whaler,! tv to ? 
ba.bour, and Type# stripped on bbatd 
her. jJoug Ghost would hare dgW 1 
the »ame, but the Yankee captain afek 
liked the cut of his jib, awmo he wtof 
a “ Sidney bi«C M and would haVe *> 
nought In sav to him. TrnCe dl- 'i 
\«lrd his advance of wage* with tit® 
medical bpeetro—(hank with hint a, 
parting bottle of wine, stmvptfttousty 
pirn based bom n pilfering omraber of . 
romaiveS huttochold—awl sailed o« 
a u haling cruise to tlie coast of Japan. 
We look forward with confidence aod 
interest to an account of what then* 
heft I him. 


ous days a formidable regiment of 
body-guards, in pabtelward shakos, 
and without breeches. 

To go to court, however, Types' aud 
his, comrade were fully resolved; and 
they wore not ven scrupulous as to 
the manner of their introduction. 
They made up to a M.irqucs.ui genllo- 
mau of herculean proportions, whose 
office it was to take the piiueos of the 
blood, an ailing in Ms arm.s. Tvpo<, 
who spoke his language, and had boon 
at hi* native village, soon ingratiated 
tumself with Marbonna, who iutio- 
duced them to one of the queen's 
chamberlains. Bribery aud corruption 
now came into jday ; a plug of to¬ 
bacco proved an excellent passport to 
within the*royal products, hut then 
Maibonaa was suddenly called away, 
aud the intruders found themselves 
abandoned to their Into amongst th<* 
ladies of the court, amiable and affable 
damsels, whoni a little “ soft sawder" 
induced to conduct them into the 
queen's own tiro wing-room, nets 
were collected numerous costl vjai ti< les 
of European mauufacture, sent affire- 
‘v'nb to Pomaiee. Writing-desk,*', 
cut glass and beautiful thou, valuable 
eimrav ings, and g ilt eandclabi os. arms 
and instrument* of all kiu<Jf, lay 
hi rotched and broken, musty and raid¬ 
ing .tmbngstgi ea*yealabashes, oldm.it- 
tiug, paddles, iWi-spears, and rubhi-li 


of all kinds. It was aiippe 
and presently the queen came * 
her private boudoir, attired iu a 
silk gown and rich shawls, but w 
out shoes or stockings. Sho lay dt 
upon a mat, and fed herself with 
fingers. Piemuiptuous Long Oht> 
uuabashed before royalty, was for £» 
mediately ititrodneing himself iu> 
friend, but the attendants opposodi** 
forw ard proceeding, and, in doing he 
made such a fuss that the queen hiokfest 
up from her calabash Offish, ywwlved 
the strangers, and ordered them ottt. 
<?ut h was tin* first aud last interview 
belw'ocu Typec the niasmer and JPth 
mareo the queen. 

“Disappointed in going to court, wfe 
determined ujnm point: to sqa ” The 
Lev is than, an America)) whaler, lav in 
harbour, aud Typec shipped on board 
her. Long Ghost would have (low 
the some, but the Yankee captain dis¬ 
liked the cut of Ills. jU», swme lie was 
a “Sidney bud," aud wonhl have 
nought to -av to hnu. So Tynee di¬ 
vided his advance of wages with the 
medicul *peotre—drmil. with him a 
parting lattfie of wine, snrri'ptitionsly 
pun based horn A pil&riug member of 
I’oniaree's household—aud sailed on 
a whaling iruNeto theooH of Japan. 
We look furwaid with and 

inteiest to au account them 

befd him. >y 
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and deputed here, the mqscular 
matter there, and the bony material 
in a third locality, where it can not 
only be stored np, but where its 
presence is 'actually at the moment 
necessary..' 

Again, the fluid parts of the hotly 
contain the same substances in a liquid 
form, on their way to or from the 
several parts of the body in which 
they are required. They include also 
u portion of salt or saline matter 
which is dissolved in them, as wo dis¬ 
solve common salt in our soup, or 
Epsom sails in the pleasant draughts 
with wliieli our doctors delight to 
vex us. This saline matter is also 
obtained from the food. 

Now’, ft is self-evident,'that Unit 
food must he the most nourishing 
which supplies all these ingredients ot 
the body most abundantly on the 
w hole, or in proportions most suited 
to the Actual wants of tin* individual 
animal to which it is given. 

How stands the question, then, in 
regard to this point between tin* 
hrowto bread and the white—ffie fun* 
flour, and the whole meal of wheat? 

The grain of wheat consists ot two 
parts, with which the miller is fami¬ 
liar—the inner grain and die >hin that 
covers it. The inner grain gives the 
pure wheat flour; the shin, when 
separated, forms thebran. Tin* miller 
cannot entire!} peel off tin* shin from 
his grain, and thus some of it is un¬ 
avoidably ground up with liis flour. 
By sitting, lie separates it more, or 
less completely: liis seconds, mid¬ 
dlings, tVt . owing their colour to the 
proportion of blown bran that has 
passed through tliesiev ealong w ith the 
flour. The w hole meal, as it is called, 
c»f w inch the so-limned in avu house¬ 
hold bread is made, consists of the 
entire grain ground up together—used 
as it comes from the mill-stones un¬ 
sifted, and therefore containing till 
the bran. 

The first white flour, therefore, 
may be Maid to contain no brau, while 

t i whole meal contains all that grew 
turally upon the grain. 

What ia the composition of these 
two portions of the seed? How 
much do they respectively contain of 
the Reveral constituents of the animal 
body? How ranch of each Is con¬ 
tained also in the whole grain? 



X. The fat . Of this 
thousand pounds of the 

Whole groin contain 
Fine Ftour, „ 

Bran, „ 

Ho that the* bran is raftch riche****-* 
fat than the interior part of the grai£, 
and the whole grain ground together 
(whole meal) richer than the finer f ffx t 
of the flour iu the proportion of nearly 
one half. 

if. The muscular matter. I have had 
no opportunity as v et of ascertaining 
• the relative pioportions of tbi- ingre¬ 
dient in the bran and line flour of the 
same sample of grain. Numcroiw ex¬ 
periments, however, have been made 
in ui} laboratory to determine these 
pvojHn’tions in tiie fine flour and whole 
•wed of several varieties of grain. 
The general result of these is, that 
the whole grain uniformly contains a 
larger quantity weight* for weight, 
than the liue flour extracted from it 
doc*. The particular result* in the 
i use of w he.it and Indian com were 
sis follow s.— A thousand pounds of the 
whole grain and of the fine flour con¬ 
tained of muscular matter respec¬ 
tively,— 


Wheat, 
Indian Com, 


W hoftoraui. Fltif JWo.fr 
loti lbs 130 lbs. 

no no 


Of the material out of w Inch the ani¬ 
mal muscle is to in* formed, the whole 
meal or grain of wiieat contains one- 
titltli more than the finest flour does. 
For uiaintsiining muscular strength, 
tberelore, it must be more valuable 
in A espial proportion. 

8. Done material and Saline matter, 
—Of these mineral Constituents, as 
they may be called, of the animal 
bodv, a thousand .pounds of bran, 
whole meal and fine flour, contain 
reflectively,— 

Bran, .. . 700 lbs. 

Whole meal, . 170 „ 

Fine flour, , 00 „ 

So that iu regard to this important 
part of our food, necessary to all 
living animals, but especially to the 
young who are growiug, and to the 
mother v?lio is giving milk—the 
whole meal is three times more 
nourishing tli&n the fine flour. 

• Our case is now made out. Weight 
for weight, the whole grain or ifleal is 
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, wore* 4 'JlU iu aH these three essen¬ 
tial elements t>f a nutritive food, 
* than the fine fiour of wheat. liy 
%hosc whose ouly desire ht to sustain 
their health and strength by the food 
they eat, ought not the .w hole meal 
'td*%' proferml ‘t To cliihhen who 
aw* rapidly glowing, the browner the 
bread they eat, the more abundant 
th^upply of tin materials from w liieh 
their increasing l>ones and muscles 
are to be pioduccd. To the milk- 
giviug mother, the ^unc I 004 I, and 
for a similar reason, i, tin* most ap- 
■ propriatc. 

4 glance at their mutual 1 elutions 
in rcgaid to the three substances, 
presented iu one a iew, will show 
this more clearly A thousand pounds 
of «nrh contain of the three several in- 
tpvdicutb the following proportions. • 


Wholemeal. Kmo flom. 


■Muwnlni unttw, 

1 m lii». 

i o oii». 

Bom* m-tturul, . 

1/0 , 

(0 . 

1 * «it, . . . 

-hi „ 

•JO 

ToUt m iadi, 

:t 4 

t’l’t 


Taking the tinee ingmlidiK thero- 
f-ue, together, the whole meal is e>ut>- 
lult ninn* \ahuble lor fulfilling all 
the pm poses ot milution than the 
fine floui—and c pee Lilly ii is so inie- 
gard to the feeding <>t Hie young 
the pregiunt, and those* who undci- 
go much bodily fatigue. 

It will not be denit d that it is loi a 
wise purpose that the Deity has so 
intimately associated, in tie giain, 
the seveial substmiee, which aie 
weccssaiy loi the complete uutiition of 
animat bodies. The alien e eousic^a- 
tioii- show liow unwise we are in at- 
t f mpting to undo this natiual < olloe.i- 
tion of materials. To please the eve 
and the palate, w** -ift out a hs*, gc*n- 
emlly nutritive (Tiod,—and, U> make* 
up for what we liaveieinoved. fxp *- 
1 lene 0 teaches* us to have 1 ('course to 
animal food of a arums description . 

It is interesting to re mark, even in 
apparently ‘trivial things, bow all 
nature is full oi compensating 
cesses. We give our servants house 
» bold bread, while we li\o on the lineal 
of the w heat ourselves. The uiisti ess 
eats that which pleases the e>ye more, 
the mai/l what sustains and nourishes 
the body better. 

Dut the whole meal is more whole-* 
«oine,1rt w ell as moi e nutritive. It >s 


on account of its superior wholesome¬ 
ness that those who aie experienced 
in medicine usually recommcud it to our 
attention. Experience iu the laws oi 
digestion brings ns back to the simple 
admixture found in the* natural seed. 
It is not an accidental tliiug that the* 
proportions in which the ingredients 
of a truly sustaining lood take* their 
plae'Os in the seeds on which we live*, 
should be best fitted at once to pro¬ 
mote the health of the sedemtaiy 
scholar, and to reinvigor <ete the 
strength of the active nun when ex¬ 
hausted bv bodih labour. 

Some may say ihdt the preceding 
obseivatioii'* are merely theoretical; 
and may demand the support ot .actual 
trial, before* they will concede that 
the selection ot the most nourishing 
and wholesome diet is liorealteu to be* 
it '.'idaleul In the results oi chemical 
analysis. The <le*mand i- leasonable* 
in itself, attd the* so-e idled deductions 
ot theory are entitled only to the* 1 jnk 
til probable 1 onjet<lire-, till thevhave 
betm tested bv c xaet , 1 ml icpeatc d ti iah. 

JJiilSue* in tins e i*-t* have* *boeii 
made; and our lliemetical eonsider- 
atioiis conn* in only' to confirm tin 
icsujts of picyiems experiments— to 
*x]ilaiu wliy the a* results should have 
been obtained, and to c‘xlc*»d and di¬ 
lute 0 tin* prat tical lesions which tin* 
lCsidt'. themselves appealed to incul¬ 
cate*. 

Tims, from the experiments o( Ma- 
jeiidio and othcis, it was known that 
miinala which in a lew weeks died if 
t< d tmly hi mu tine flour. lived long upon 
whole meal bieatl. The reason ap¬ 
peals from emr analytical in* estima¬ 
tions. The whole meal contains in large 
(, unlit v the throe forms <n mat lew 
In which tin* several jiarts of tin* body 
me sustained, or successively re¬ 
newed, # "\Ve may feed a man long 
upon bread and water only, but 
unless we wish to kill him also, we 
mist have the apparent cruelty tore- 
strict him to the coarser kinds ot bread. 
The charity which should supply him 
with fine white loaves instead, wonty 
in ettect kill him by' a lingering star¬ 
vation. 

Again, the pork-grower who burn 
bran from the* miller, wonders at tlnv 
1 emarkable fepeling mid fattening 
etfect which this apparently woody 
and useless material has < u]K»w 
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his animals. The surprise ceases, 
however, and the practice is en- 

< enraged, and extended to other 
(*reatnres. when the researches of the 
laboratory explain to him what the 
food itself contains, and what Ilia 
growing animal require*. 

Economy as well as comfort follow 
Irom an exait acquaintance with the 
wants of our bodies in their several 
conditions, and with the composition 
of the various art hies of diet which 
are at onr command. In the present 

< nndition of the country, tliis economy 
hu* Ivecouie a x it il question. It is a 
hind of Christian duty in even one to 
I rjelisc il i, tar . - he moans am! his 
ii'iowlcdve/m «blc him. 

1'crimps the whole amount of the 
I'onnnv which would follow the me 
o! whole meal h-teid of line Hour, 
innv not strike ■ even one who reads 
the alnve ohserv aliens. Tlx* swing 
ohm's fiom two soim s. * 

First, The amount of husk, ""pa-' 
r.ued In the mi’ler fiom the wheat 
which he grinds, and which N not sold 
fw hum u u-c. va ic- very muni. I 
think we do led ovu i stunnte it, when 
w • t amider il as I <rming one-eighth 
of tiic who'e. On lid" siippo-ition. 
c edit po'uaU <A wheat viehl seven of 
Ihair eon mm*.I bv man, and one of 
jiolhnl and bianwliidi are g'vcnto 
:• i'mab riiitllv to pouhiv am! pig". 
If the win I • nu al lie u-ed, however, 

< i.riit p uimK ot fhtur will he obtained, 
<r eight | i ojile will be ted bv the 
s i lie weiylit ol giain which only led 
mw (u lidoie. 

Again, we have seen that the whole 
meal o moie nuiritiou"- mi tint this 
coarser then will go larther than an 
equal wtiglil "I the line. The unm¬ 
oor- at whidi we arrived, fiom the 
H'sulls of an d,V"i", show that, taking 
alL the three susiainiug elcwqput. of 
the food into eonsideiation, the coarse 
is one-half more nutritive than the 
line. Leaving a wide margin for the 
influence of ciiuimstdiirptf, let us sup¬ 
pose it only one-eighth more nutritive, 
anti we shall have now' nine people 
nourished equallv In the same w eight 
of grain, which, when oaten as hue 
Hour, would support only seven. Tfu 
wheat of the taunt n/, in other voids, 
would in this Join) <jo one-fourth for¬ 
th i r than at pro-rnt. 

But some one may remark, if all 


t&ig good is to come from th^ more 
use of the bran, why n6t recommend 
it to be withheld from the pigs, and 
consume it by man in some way* 
aloneV This wonid involve no change 
in the practice of onr millejs, and little 
in the habits and bread of fho gtHSL*" 
mass of the population. ** 

But sucii a course, if possible, 
would not bring us to the economia*i 
end we wish to attain. Suppose it 
could be made palatable and eaten by 
nun, little comparative saving would 
be effected. 

* Fii si. Because, when eaten alone, the 
fine flour will not go so far as when 
mixed with a certain proportion of 
brail: that* i" to miv.— a given weight 
of fine Hour will produce an increased 
nutritive cfleet when mixed with the 
brfhi: greater than is due to the con¬ 
stituent" of the bran taken alone. 

'i he mixture ot the two in reality 
im reuses the viitues of both. Again, 
it tuton alone, bran would prove too 
dilhenlt, and then fore shor of diges¬ 
tion in most stomachs. Much would 
(ims pn^s, unexhausted of it« nutritive 
matter, throiuih the alimentary canal, 
as whole outs often do through that 
<d hor-os, and thus a considerable 
wasp* Mould ensue. 

And further, supposing all to be, 
ill Milved in the stomach, there would 
rill, of neccs.itv, be a waste of mato- 
nal, since the bran actually contains 
u larger proportion of bone material 
and saline nntUr compared with its 
other ingredients, than the body, in 
its natural health} state, can make use 
ot. AH tliis excess mu-d, therefore, be 
rejected by the body, ami, as nutritive 
nutter, for the time be wasted. 

Lastly, it is doubtful if luwn alone 
(imtains enough of starch, o*r of any 
Mibstitutc for it, to meet the other dc- 
mamhAif the human svstem. 1 have 
not spoken of the use of the starch of 
the grain in the preceding observa¬ 
tions, because, as both whole meal 
and tine Hour contain a sufficient 
quality of it to supply the wants of 
the living animal, it vuh unnecessary 
to the main object of this paper.* Bat 
w ith bran the case- is different- It is 
doulrtful it' the purposes of*the starch 
could he fully, and with sufficient 
speed, fulfilled by the ingredients 
w*lii» h, in the bran, take the place of 
starch In the flour. Thecellular^fibre 
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.. or wtjl&y matter, of wlilGh it contains 
/ a, considerable proportion, is too slowly 
soluble in the stomachs of ordinary 
** men. Wliile, therefore, much of it 
would pass through the body undi- 
* gested, it would require to be eaten in 
""-SE 1 larger proportions than its com¬ 
position indicates, if the body was 
to be supported, aiid thus a further 
waste would be incurred. 

On the whole, therefore, we come 
back to the whole meal, as the most 
economical as well as the most nutri¬ 
tive and wholesome form hi which the 
- grain of wheat can be'consumcd. 'life 
lieity has done far better for us, by 
the natural mixtures to be found iu the 
.whole seed, than we can do for our¬ 
selves. The materials, both in form 
and in .proportion, arc adjusted in each 
seed, as wheat, in a way more suibAtle 
to us than any which, with our pre¬ 
sent knowledge, we appear able to 
devise. 

A word to oar Scottish readers, be¬ 
fore we conclude. We do not recom¬ 
mend to you even the whole meal of 
. wheat as a substitute for your oatmeal 


or your oaten-cake. The oat is more 
nutritive even than the whole grain 
of wheat, taken weight for weight. 
For the growing boy, for the hard¬ 
working* man, and for the portly ma¬ 
tron, oatmeal contains the materials 
of the most hearty nourishment. 
This it owes in part to its peculiar 
chemical composition, and in part to 
its being, as it is used in Scotland, 
a kind of whole meal. The finely 
sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire and Lan¬ 
cashire is not so agreeable to a 
Scottish taste, and, 1 believe, is 
not so nutritious, as the rounder and 
coarser meal of the more northern 
counties. 

While, therefore, the whole meal of 
lvlieat is superior to the fine flour, in 
economy, in nutritive power, and in 
wliolesomeness, and therefore should 
be preferred by those who must live 
upon wheat,—iu all these respects the 
oat has sftll the advantage, and there¬ 
fore ought religiously to be adhered 
to. Yon owe it to the experience of 
your forefathers, for a thousand years, 
not ftl forsake it. 


Lurk mb," ISfA Ma^, 1847. 
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